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LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


February  3. — Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  Tache  moved 
that  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  a  measure  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Imperial  Parliament,  based  on 
certain  resolutions,  1. 

February  9. — Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn  moved  an 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Couucil,  124. 

February  13.— Hon.  Mr.  Reesor  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  for  ten 
days,  162.  Negatived  by  37  to  19. 

February  14. — Hon.  Mr.  Letellier  de 
St.  Just  moved  an  amendment  to  Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn’s  amendment,  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  until  certain  infor¬ 
mation  be  laid  before  the  House,  189. 
Negatived  by  38  to  20. 

February  16. — House  divided  on  Hon.  Mr. 
Sanborn’s  amendment,  215.  Negatived 
by  42  to  18. 

February  17. — Hon.  Mr.  Currie  moved  in 
amendment  to  the  main  motion,  that  the 
House  should  not  assent  to  the  measure 
without  a  further  manifestation  of  the 
public  will  than  has  yet  been  declared,  269. 
House  divided  on  said  amendment,  316. 
Negatived  by  31  to  19. 


February  20. — Hon.  Mr.  Aikins  moved  an 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  317. 
A  question  of  order  being  raised,  the 
Hon.  the  Speaker  ruled  the  said  amend¬ 
ment  out  of  order,  318.  Hon.  Mr. 
Reesor  moved  in  amendment,  that  the 
transmission  of  the  Address  should  be 
delayed,  until  the  resolutions  should  be 
approved  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  province,  327.  A  question  of 
order  being  raised,  the  Speaker  ruled  the 
said  amendment  to  be  in  order,  323. 
House  divided  on  said  amendment,  333. 
Negatived  by  36  to  19.  House  divided 
on  main  motion,  346.  Carried  by  45  to  1 5. 
Committee  appointed  to  draft  an  Address. 
Draft  Address  reported,  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed.  Ordered  that 
an  Address  be  presented  to  the  Governor 
General  by  the  whole  House,  requesting 
him  to  transmit  said  Address  to  Her 
Majesty,  346. 

February  23. — The  House  waited  on  His 
Excellency  with  their  Address  to  Her 
Majesty.  His  Excellency’s  reply, 
421. 


*  *  The  names  of  the  Electoral  Divisions  represented  by  elected  members  are  given  in  Italics.  Life 
*  members  are  distinguished  by  [L]  following  the  name. 
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Allan,  Hen.  George  W.  [York],  115- 
118. 

Armand,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  [Alma],  209- 

210. 

Belleau,  Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  [L],  180-186, 
189,317. 

Bennett,  Hon.  Thomas  [Eastern], 206-207 . 

Blair,  Hon.  A.  J.  Fergusson  [Brock],  11, 
300. 


Blake,  Hon.  Oliver  [Thames],  325-326. 
Boss£,  Hon.  J.  N.  [De  La  Durantaye],2W. 
Boulton,  Hon.  George  S.  [L].  152-154, 

3.56. 

Bureau,  Hon.  J.  O.  [De  Lorimier],  189— 
193,  309-310,  327,  345. 

Campbell  .  Hon.  A.,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  [Gataraqui],  20-24,  45,  156,  159, 
160,  161,  175,  178,  202,  223,  272,  281, 
290-298,  303,  340,  341,  342,  512. 
Christie,  Hon.  David  [Erie],  212-222, 
224,  277,  279. 

Currie,  Hon.  James  G.  [Niagara],  45-53, 
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208-209,  210-212,  218,  269-284,  340, 
341,  342,  512. 

De  Beaujeu,  Hon.  George  S.  [L],  205, 
322-824. 

Dickson,  Hon.  Walter  H.  [Ij],  284-290, 
327. 

Ferrier,  Hon.  James  [L],  193-198,  233, 
276. 

Flint,  Hon.  Billa  [Trent'],  318-322. 

GutiVREMONT,  Hon.  J.  B.  [ Saurel ],  313. 

Hamilton,  Hon.  John  [. Inkerman ],  824- 
325. 

Letellier  de  St.  Just,  Hon.  L.  [Grund- 
ville],  12,  13,  186-189. 

Macpherson,  Hon.  David  L.  [ Saugeen ], 
125,  149-152,  200,  201,  204,  283. 

McCrea,  Hon.  Walter  [Western],  16 i  — 
173,  277,  279. 

McMaster,  Hon.  William  [Midland], 
229—231 

Moore,  Hon.  Philip  H.  [L],  83, 160,  162, 
225-229. 

Olivier,  Hon.  L.  A.  [De  Lanaudilre], 
173-180,  189,  310-316. 


Price,  Hon.  David  E.  [Laurentides],  338- 

339. 

Read,  Hon.  Rorert  [Quinte],  326-327. 
Reesor,  Hon.  David  [King’s],  158,  161, 
162, 163-167, 327, 328-333,  339-340. 
Ross,  Hon.  John  [L],  71—80,  160,  213, 
270,  271,  280,  300-301,  327. 

Ryan,  Hon.  Thomas  [  Victoria],  333-338, 

340. 

Sanborn,  Hon.  John  S.  [Wellington],  118 
-125,  222-225,  244-246. 

Seymour,  Hon.  Benjamin  [L],  199-206, 
298-300. 

Simpson,  Hon.  John  [Queen’s],  160,  231- 
234. 

Skead,  Hon.  James  [Rideau],  242-244. 
Speaker,  The  —  Hon.  U.  J.  Tesster, 
[Gulf],  208,  317,  318,  328,  42 J. 

Tach£,  Hon.  Col.  Sir  E.  P.,  Receiver  Gene¬ 
ral  and  Minister  of  Militia  [L],  1— 11, 
76,  83,  175,  177,  210,  211,  234-242, 
333,  342-346. 

Vidal,  Hon.  A.  [St.  Clair],  82-83,  301- 
309,  346. 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


February  3. — Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald 
moved  that  an  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  a  measure 
be  submitted  to  Imperial  Parliament, 
based  on  certain  resolutions,  18.  Hon. 
Mr.  Holton  objected  that  the  motion 
was  not  in  order,  inasmuch  as  the  Address 
should  be  founded  on  Resolutions  origin¬ 
ated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  18.  The 
Speaker  ruled  that  the  motion  was  in 
order,  19. 

March  7. — Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald 
moved  the  previous  question,  703.  Hon. 
Atty.  Gen.  Cartier  having  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  till  the  first 
sitting  of  the  House,  to-morrow,  after 
routine  business,  Hon.  Mr.  Holton 
moved  in  amendment  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  the  13th  instant,  and  that 
an  Address  be  presented  to  the  Governor 
General,  praying  him  to  cause  to  be  laid 
before  the  House,  in  the  meantime,  various 
information  relating  to  the  subjects  em¬ 
braced  in  the  resolutions,  767.  Objection 
being  taken,  the  Speaker  ruled  the 
amendment  out  or  order,  768.  The 
Speaker’s  decision  appealed  from,  768. 


Sustained  on  a  division  of  59  to  20.  Hon. 
Mr.  Dorion  moved  in  amendment  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  for  one  minth, 
or  until  such  time  as  the  people  of  the 
Province  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
constitutionally  pronouncing  their  opinion, 
769.  Objection  being  taken,  the  Speaker 
ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order,  770. 
Hon.  Mr.  Cartier’s  motion  agreed  to,  770. 

March  10. — Objection  having  been  taken  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Holton,  the  Speaker  ruled 
that  the  motion  for  the  “  previous  ques¬ 
tion”  was  in  order,  893.  The  House 
divided  on  the  motion  for  the  “  previous 
question,”  962.  Agreed  to  by  85  to  39. 
The  House  divided  on  the  main  motion,  of 
the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald,  962. 
Agreed  to  by  91  to  33. 

March  13. — Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald 
moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  founded  on  the  resolutions, 
962.  Hon  J.  H.  Cameron  moved  in 
amendment  an  Address  to  the  Governor 
General,  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  be¬ 
fore  the  resolutions  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  their  final 
action,  962.  Objection  being  taken,  the 
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Speaker  ruled  the  aruendmdut  to  be  in 
order,  963.  House  divided  on  Mr.  Ca¬ 
meron's  amendment,  1020.  Negatived  by 
84  to  35  Hon.  Mr.  Holton  moved  an 
amendment,  that  the  measure  should  not 
go  into  operation,  until  approve<|  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  after  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  election,  1021.  House  divided  on 
said  amendment,  1025.  Negatived  by 
79  to  31.  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Mac¬ 
donald  moved  an  amendment  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject  of  Education  in  Upper 
Canada,  1025.  House  divided  on  said 
amendment,  1026.  Negatived  by  95  to  8. 
Mr.  Bourassa  moved  an  amendment  that 


Roman  Catholic  minority  of  Upper  Canada 
be  placed  on  same  footing  as  Protestant 
minority  of  Lower  Canada,  1026.  House 
divided  on  said  amendment,  1027.  Nega¬ 
tived  by  85  to  20.  Main  motion  agreed 
to  on  a  division  and  Committee  appointed, 
1026.  Draft  Address,  reported,  1027. 
Agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
1032.  Ordered  that  an  Address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Governor  General  by  the 
whole  House,  requesting  him  to  transmit 
said  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  1032. 

March  14. — The  House  waited  on  His 
Excellency  with  their  Address  to  Her 
Majesty.  Hi3  Excellency’s  reply,  1032. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  CANADA, 

8rd  Session,  8th  Parliament, 

1805. 


GOVERNOR  GENERAL. 

His  Excellency  The  Right  Honorable  Cha&lis  Stanley,  Vigoount  Monck,  Baron 
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u  Harcourt  Borland  Bull. 
«  Alexander  Campbell. 

«  Joseph  Noel  Bosad. 

«  L.  A.  Olivier. 


Electoral  Divisions.  Names  of  Members. 


De  Lormier . Hon 

De  Le  FaUUre...  “ 
De  Salaberry ....  “ 

Eastern .  “ 

Erie .  “ 

Gore .  “ 

Grandville .  “ 

Outf. .  *• 


J.  0.  Bureau. 

J.-Bte.  G.  Proulx. 
Louis  Bdnand. 

Thomas  Bennett 
David  Christie. 

George  Alexander. 

Lae  Letellier  de  St.  Just. 
Ulric  Joseph  Testier. 
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ELECTED  MEMBERS. 


Electoral  Divisions.  Names  of  Members. 

Home . Hon.  James  C.  Aikins. 

Jnkerman .  11  John  Hamilton. 

Kennebec .  “  Charles  Cormier. 

King’s .  u  David  Reesor. 

La  Salle  .  “  Antoine  J.  Duchesnay. 

Laurenlides .  “  David  Edward  Price. 

Lauzon .  “  ElzdarH.  J.  Duchesnay 

Malahide .  “  E.  Leonard. 

Midland .  “  Wm.  McMaster. 

Mille-Isles .  “  L6andre  Dumouchel. 

Montarville .  u.  Louis  Lacoste. 

Newcastle .  “  Asa  A.  Burnham. 

Niagara .  “  James  George  Currie. 

Queen's .  “  John  Simpson. 

QuinU .  t(  Robert  Read. 

Repentigny .  “  P.  Urgel  Archambault. 


Electoral  Divisions.  Names  of  Members. 

Rideau . Hon.  James  Skead. 

Rigaud  .  “  East.  Prud’homme,  Jr. 

Rougemont .  “  William  Henry  Chaffers 

Saugeen .  u  David  L.  Macpherson. 

Saurel .  “  Jean  Bte.  Gudvremont. 

Shawenegan .  “  Charles  Malhiot. 

Stadacona .  “  Jean  Elie  Gingras. 

St.  Clair .  “  Alexander  Vidal. 

St.  Lawrence .  “  George  Crawford. 

Tecumseth .  11  Donald  McDonald. 

Thames .  u  Oliver  Blake. 

Trent .  11  Billa  Flint. 

Victoria .  “  Thomas  Ryan. 

Wellington .  11  John  Sewell  Sanborn. 

Western .  u  Walter  McCrea. 

York .  “  George  William  Allan. 
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The  Honorable  Lewis  Wallbridge,  Speaker. 


MEMBERS. 


Constituencies.  Names  of  Members. 

Argenteuil . Hon.  John  J.  C.  Abbott. 

Bagot  . Hon.  M.  Laframboise. 

Beav.ce . Henri  E.  Taschereau. 

Beauharnois  . —  Paul  Denis. 

Bellechasse . Edouard  R6millard. 

Berthier . Anselme  H.  Paquet. 

Bonaventure . Thbodore  Robitaille. 

Brant  { East  Riding ).  John  Young  Bown. 

Brant  ( West  Riding). .  .Edmund  Burke  Wood. 

Brockville  {Town.) . Fitzwm.  H.  Chambers. 

Brome . Christopher  Dunkin. 

Czrlelorif . William  Fred.  Powell. 

,  (  Charles  Boucher  de 

^hambly . J  Boucherville. 

Champlain . John  Jones  Ross. 

Charlevoix . Adolphe  Gagnon. 

Chateauguay . . . Hon.  Luther  H.  Holton. 

Chicoutimi  ij-  SaguenayY  lexre  A.  Tremblay. 

Compton. . John  Henry  Pope. 

Cornwall  {Town) . Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald. 

Dorchester . Hon.  H.  L.  Lamgevin. 

Drum’d  dj-  Artkabaska.  Jean  Bte.  EricDorion. 

Dundas . John  Sylvester  Ross 

Durham  {East  Riding)John  Shuter  Smith 
Durham  { West  Riding) Henry  Munro. 

Elgin  ( East  Riding.).  .Leonidas  Burwell. 
Elgin  {West  Riding.).. John  Scoble. 

Essex . Arthur  Rankin. 

Frontenac . William  Ferguson. 

GaspS . John  Le  Boutillier. 

Glengarry . Donald  A.  Macdonald. 

Grenville{South  Riding) Walter  Shanly. 

Grey  . . George  Jackson. 

Haldimand . David  Thompson. 


Constituencies.  Names  of  Members. 

Holton . John  White. 

Hamilton  (City.) . Charles  Magill. 

Hastings  {North  Riding) Thomas  C.  Wallbridge. 
Hastings  ( South  Riding) Hon.  Lewis  Wallbridge. 

Hochelaga . Hon.  Antoine  A.Dorion. 

Huntingdon . Robert  B.  Somerville. 

Huron  and  Bruce . James  Dickson. 

Iberville . Alexandre  Dufresne. 

Jacques  Cartier . Guillaume  G,  Gaucher. 

Joliette  . . Hip.C.  dit  Grandchamp. 

Kamouraska . Hon.  Jean  C.  Chapais. 

Kent . Archibald  McKellar. 

Kingston . Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 

Lambton . Alexander  Mackenzie. 

Lanark  ( North  Riding) Hon.  Wm.  McDougall. 
Lanark  {South  Riding.) Alexander  Morris. 

Laprairie . Alfred  Pinsonneault. 

L’Assomption . Louis  Archambeault. 

Laval . Joseph  H.  Bellerose. 

Leeds  and  Greenville  )  „  .  T 

{North  Riding.). . .  \  Fraacis  Joae3- 
Leeds  {South  Riding  ).  .David  Ford  Jones. 
Lennox  and  Addington. Richard  J.  Cartwright. 

Llvis . . . J  os.  Gdderic  Blanchet. 

Lincoln . William  McGiverin. 

L' Islet . Louis  B.  Caron. 

London  {City.) . Hon.  John  Carling. 

Lotbin&re . Henri  Gustave  Joly. 

Maskinongi . Moi'se  Houde. 

Megantic . George  Irvine. 

Middlesex  {E.  Riding.) Crowell  Wilbon. 
Middlesex  (IF.  Riding.) Thomas  Scatcherd. 

Missisquoi . . James  O’Halloran. 

Montcalm . Joseph  Dufresne 
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Constituencies.  Names  of  Members. 

Montmagny . Jos.  Octave  Beaubien. 

Montmorency . Hon.  Joseph  Canchon. 

Montreal  (City)  Centre. Hon.  John  Rose. 

“  “  East  .  .Hon.  Geo.  E.  Cartier. 

“  “  West  .  .Hon,  T.  D’Arcy  McGee. 

Napierville . S.  Coupal  dit  La  Reine. 

Niagara  ( Town .) . Angus  Morrison. 

Nicolet . Joseph  Gaudet 

Norfolk  . Aquila  Walsh. 

Northumberland  ( E .  )  T  T  -r,- 
Riding.)  . >  James  Lyon  Biggar. 

N°RidiZbe)land  (  W  \  Hon‘  James  Cockburn- 

Ontario  ( North  Riding)  Matthew  C-  Cameron. 
Ontario  { South  Riding).Thos.  Nicholson  Gibbs. 

Ottawa  (City) . Joseph  Merrill  Currier. 

Ottawa  (County) . Alonzo  Wright. 

Oxford  (Noi-th  Riding) .Hope  F,  McKenzie. 
Oxford  ( South  Riding). Hon,  George  Brown¬ 
lee/  . Hon.  John  H.  Cameron. 

Perth . Robert  Macfarlane. 

Peterborough .  . .  .Fred.  Wm.  Haultain. 

Pontiac  . John  Poupore. 

Portneuf . Jean  Docile  Brousseau. 

Prescott  . Thomas  Higginson. 

Prince  Edward . Walter  Ross. 

Quebec  (City)  East.  . .  .Pierre  Gabriel  Huot. 

“  “  Centre  .  .Hon.  I.  Tbibaudeau. 

“  “  West. Hon.  Charles  Alleyn. 

Quebec  (County) . Hon.  F.  Evanturel. 

Renfrew . Robert  MacIntyre. 

Richmond  and  Wolfe. .  .William  Hoste  Webb 

Richelieu . Joseph  F.  Perrault. 

Rimouski . George  Sylvain. 


Constituencies. 


Names  of  Members. 


Rouville . Joseph  N.  Poulin. 

Russell . Robert  Bell. 

St.  Hyacinthe . R6mi  Raymond. 

St.  Johns . . Francois  Bourassa. 

St.  Maurice . Charles  Lajoie, 

Shefford . Hon.  L.  S.  Huntington. 

Sherbrooke  (Town) _ .Hon  Alex.  T.  Galt. 

Simcoe  (North  Riding). Thomas  D.  McConkey, 
Simcoe  (South  Riding).T'homa.s  R.  Ferguson. 

Soulanges . William  Duckett. 

Stanstead . Albert  Knight. 

Stormont . . . Samuel  Ault. 

Temiscouala . Jean  Baptiste  Pouliot. 

Terrebonne . Louis  Labreche-Viger. 

Ihree  Rivers  (City) _ Chas.  B.  De  Niverville. 

Toronto  (City)  East  . .  .Alex.  Mortimer  Smith. 

“  «  West. . .  .John  Macdonald. 

Two  Mountains . Jean  Baptiste  Daoust. 

..  ,  ..  (  Antoine  Chartier  de 

Vaudreuu . |  Lotbiniere  Harwood. 

Verchires . .  F61ix  Geoffrion. 

Victoria  . James  Wicks  Dunsford 

Waterloo  (N.  Riding).  .Isaac  Erb  Bowman. 
Waterloo  (S.  Riding).. James  Cowan. 

Welland . Thomas  Clark  Street. 

Wellington  ( N .  Rtt/tng) Thomas  S.  Parker. 
Wellington  (S.  Riding) .David  Stirton. 
Wentworth  ( N .  If w/tng). William  Notman. 
Wentworth  (S.  Riding). Joseph  Rymal. 

Yamaska . Mo'ise  Fortier. 

York  ( East  Riding)  . .  .Amos  Wright. 

York  (North  Riding). .  .James  Pearson  Wells. 
York  (  West  Riding) _ Hon.  Wm.  P.  Howland. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES 


ON  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 


Third  Session,  Eighth  Provincial  Parliament  oj  Canada ,  in  the 
Twenty -eighth  year  oj  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Friday.  February  3,  1865. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  moved,  “  That 
au  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be  submitted  h) 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Colonies  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  in  one  Government;  with  pro¬ 
visions  based  on  the  following  Resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  at  a  Conference  of  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  said  Colonies,  held  at  the  city 
of  Quebec,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1864 


1.  The  best  interests  and  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  British  North  America  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  Federal  Union  uuder  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  provided  such  Union  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  on  principles  just  to  the  several  P"  ■  ■  inoes. 

2.  In  the  Federation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  the  system  of  Government 
best  adapted  uuder  existing  circumstances  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  diversified  interest  of  the  several  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  secure  efficiency,  harmony  and  per¬ 
manency  in  the  working  of  the  Union,  would  be 
a  General  Government,  charged  with  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  country;  and 
Local  Governments  for  each  of  the  Canadas,  and 
for  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  charged  with  the 
control  of  local  matters  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions.  Provision  ‘being  made  for  the  admission 
into  the  Union,  on  equitable  termaofNewdound- 
land,  the  North-West  Territory,  British  Columbia 

and  Vancouver.  .  .  . 

3.  In  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  General 
Government,  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  connection  with  the  Mother 


Country,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  these  Provinces,  desire  to  follow 
the  model  of  the  British  Constitution,  so  far  as 
our  circumstances  will  permit. 

4.  The  Executive  Authority  or  Government 
shall  be  veste'd  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  be 
administered  according  to  the  well-understood 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  the 
Sovereign  personally,  or  oy  the  Representative  of 
the  Sovereign  duly  authorized. 

5.  The  Sovereign  or  Representative  of  the 
Sovereign  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Land  and  Naval  Militia  Forces. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  General  Legislature  or 
Parliament  for  the  Federated  Provinces,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of 

Commons.  . 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Legislative 

Council,  the  Federated  Provinces  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  consisting  of  three  divisions :  1st, 
Upper  Canada;  2nd,  Lower  Canada  ;  3rd,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island;  each  division  with  an  equal  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Legislative  Council.  , 

8.  Upper  Canada  shall  be  represented  in  the 
Legislative  Council  by  24  Members,  Lower  Cana¬ 
da 'by  24  Members,  and  the  three  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  by  24  Members,  of  which  Nova  Scotia 
shall  have  10,  New  Brunswick  10,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  4  Members. 

9.  The  Colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be  enti 
tied  to  enter  the  proposed  Union,  with  a  repre 
sentation  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  4  Members. 

10.  The  North-West  Territory,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Vancouver  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Federated  Provinces  shall  deem 
equitable,  and  as  shall  receive  the  assent  of  Her 
Majesty  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Province  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia  or  Vancouver,  as  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Legislature  of  such  Province. 

11.  The  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
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shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  General  Government,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  life  :  if  any  Legislative  Councillor 
shall,  for  two  consecutive  sessions  of  Parliament, 
fail  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  said  Council,  his 
seat  shall  thereby  become  vacant. 

12.  The  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  be  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  possess 
a  continuous  real  property  qualification  of  four 
thousand  dollars  over  and  above  all  incumbrances, 
and  shall  be  and  continue  worth  that  sum  over 
and  above  their  debts  and  liabilities,  but  in  the 
case  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  property  may  be  either  real  or  personal. 

13.  If  any  question  shall  a'ise  as  to  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  Legislative  Councillor,  the  same 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council. 

14.  The  first  selection  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  shall  be  made,  except  as  re¬ 
gards  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  various  Provinces  so  far  as  a 
sufficient  number  be  found  qualified  and  willing 
to  serve  ;  such  Members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Crowu  at  the  recommendation  of  the  General 


Executive  Government,  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  respective  Local  Governments,  and  in  such 
nomination  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  claims 
of  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
opposition  in  each  Province,  so  that  all  political 
parties  may,  as  neatly  as  possible,  be  fairly  repre¬ 
sented. 

15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council 
(unless  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament),  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Crowu  from  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  pleasure,  and  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  a  casting  vote  on  an  equality  of  votes. 

16.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cillors  representing  Lower  Canada  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  the  General  Legislature  shall  be 
appointed  to  represent  one  of  the  twenty-four 
Electoral  bivisious  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  of 
Chapter  first  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  such  Councillor  shall  reside  or  possess 
his  qualification  in  the  Division  he  is  appointed 
to  represent. 

17.  The  basis  of  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  be  Population,  as  determined 
by  the  Official  Census  every  ten  years  ;  and  the 
number  of  Members  at  first  shall  be  194,  distrib- 
ted  as  follows : 


Upper  Canada . 

Lower  Canada . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick 

. 15 

Newfoundland.  .  .  . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

.  5 

18.  Until  the  Official  Census  of  1871  has  been 
made  up,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  number 
of  Representatives  from  the  several  sections. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
Census  ol  1871,  aud  immediately  after  every  de¬ 
cennial  census  thereafter,  the  Representation  from 
each  section  in  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
readjusted  on  the  basis  of  Population. 


20.  For  the  purpose  of  such  readjustments, 
Lower  Canada  shall  always  be  assigned  sixty-five 
Members,  and  each  of  the  other  sections  shall,  at 
each  readjustment,  receive,  for  the  ten  years 
then  next  succeeding,  the  number  of  Members  to 
which  it  will  be  entitled  on  the  same  ratio  of 
Representation  to  Population  as  Lower  Canada 
wid  enjoy  according  to  the  Census  last  taken  by 
having  sixty-five  Members. 

21.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  number 
of  Members  returned  by  any  section,  unless  its 
population  shall  have, decreased,  relatively  to  the 
population  of  the  whole  Union,  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  centum. 

22.  In  computing  at  each  decennial  period  the 
number  of  Members  to  wh;ch  each  section  is  en¬ 
titled,  no  fractional  parts  shall  be  considered, 
unless  when  exceeding  one-half  the  number  en¬ 
titling  to  a  Member,  in  which  case  a  Member 
shall  be  given  for  each  such  fractional  part. 

23.  The  Legislature  of  each  Province  shall 
divide  such  Province  into  the  proper  number  of 
constituencies,  and  define  the  boundaries  of  each 
of  them. 

24-  The  Local  Legislature  of  each  Province 
may,  from  time  to  time,  alter  the  Electoral  Dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  purposes  of  Representation  in  such 
Local  Legislature,  and  distribute  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  which  the  Province  is  entitled  in  such 
Local  Legislature,  in  any  manner  such  Legisla¬ 
ture  may  see  fit. 

25.  The  number  of  Members  may  at  any  time  be 
increased  by  the  General  Parliament, — regard  be¬ 
ing  had  to  the  proportionate  rights  then  existing. 

26.  Until  provisions  are  made  by  the  General 
Parliament,  all  the  laws  which,  at  that  date  of 
the  Proclamation  constituting  the  Union,  are  in 
force  in  the  Provinces  respectively,  relating  to 
the  qualification  and  disqualification  of  any  per¬ 
son  to  be  elected,  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  said  Provinces  respective¬ 
ly  ;  and  relating  to  the  qualification  or  disqualifi¬ 
cation  of  voters  and  to  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
voters,  and  to  Returning  Officers  and  their  pow- 
eis  and  duties, — and  relating  to  the  proceeding's 
at  Elections, — and  to  the  period  during  which 
such  elections  may  be  continued. — and  relating 
to  the  Trial  of  Controverted  Elections  and  the 
proceedings  incideut  thereto,— and  relating  to  the 
vacating  of  seats  of  Members,  and  to  the  issuing 
and  execution  of  new  Writs,  in  case  of  any  seat 
being  vacated  otherwise  than  by  a  dissolution — 
shall  respectively  apply  to  elections  of  Members 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  places 
situate  in  those  Provinces  respectively. 

"7.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall  continue 
for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer ;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  be  sooner  prorogued ,or  dissolved 
by  the  Governor. 

28.  There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the  General 
Parliament  once,  at  least,  in  every  year,  so  that 
a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall  not  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  last  sitting  of  the  General 
Parliament  in  one  Session,  and  the  first  sitting 
thereof  in  the  next  Session. 
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29.  The  General  Parliament  shall  have  power 
to  make  Laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good 
government  of  the  Federated  Provinces  (saving 
the  Sovereignty  of  England),  and  especially  laws 
respecting  the  following  subjects  : — 

1 .  The  Public  Debt  and  Property. 

2.  The  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

3.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  Duties  of 

Customs  on  Imports  and  Exports, — 
except  on  Exports  of  Timber,  Logs, 
Masts,  Spars,  Deals  and  Sawn  Lum¬ 
ber  from  New  Brunswick,  and  of  Coal 
and  other  minerals  from  Nova  Scotia. 

4.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  Excise 

Duties. 

3.  The  raising  of  money  by  all  or  any  other 
modes  or  systems  of  Taxation. 

6.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  Public 

Credit. 

7.  Postal  Service. 

8.  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Railways, 

Canals  and  other  works,  connecting 
any  two  or  more  of  the-  Provinces 
together,  or  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  Province. 

9.  Lines  of  Steamships  between  the  Feder¬ 

ated  Provinces  and  other  Countries. 

10.  Telegraph  Communication  and  the  Incor¬ 

poration  of  Telegraph  Companies. 

11.  All  such  works  as  shall,  although  lying 

wholly  within  any  Province,  be  spe¬ 
cially  declared  by  the  Acts  authoriz¬ 
ing  them  to  be  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage. 

12.  The  Census. 

13.  Militia — Military  and  Naval  Service  and 

Defence. 

14.  Beacons,  Buoys  and  Light  Houses. 

15.  Navigation  and  Shipping. 

16.  Quarantine. 

17.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

18.  Ferries  between  any  Province  and  a  For¬ 

eign  country,  or  between  any  two 
Provinces. 

19.  Currency  and  Coinage. 

20.  Banking — Incorporation  of  Banks,  and 

the  issue  of  paper  money. 

21.  Savings  Banks, 

22.  Weights  and  Measures. 

23.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

24.  Interest. 

25.  Legal  Tender. 

26.  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. 

27.  Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery 

28.  Copy  Rights.  ,  , 

29.  Indians  and  Lands  reserved  for  the  In- 


30. 

31. 

32. 


33. 


dians. 

Naturalization  and  Aliens 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  _  . 

The  Criminal  Law,  excepting  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  including  the  procedure  in 
Criminal  matters. 

Rendering  uniform  all  or  any  of  the  laws 
relative  to  property  and  civil  rights 
in  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 


Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island^'  and  rendering  uniform 
the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the 
Courts  in  these  Provinces;  but  any 
statute  for  this  purpose  shall  have 
no  force  or  authority  in  any  Province 
until  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature 
thereof 

34.  The  establishment  of  a  General  Court  of 

Appeal  for  the  Federated  Provinces. 

35.  Immigration. 

36.  Agriculture. 

37  And  generally  respecting  all  matters  of 

a  general  character,  not  specially  and 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  Local 
Governments  and  Legislatures. 

30  The  General  Government  and  Parliament 
shall  have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for  per¬ 
forming  the  obligations  of  the  Federated  Prov¬ 
inces,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  to  foreign 
countries  arising  under  Treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  such  countries. 

32.  The  General  Parliament  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  establish  additional  Courts,  and  the 
General  Government  may  appoint  Judges  and 
officers  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  appear  ne¬ 
cessary  or  for  the  public  advantage,  in  order  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  Parliament. 

32.  All  Courts,  Judges,  and  officers  of  the 
several  Provinces  shall  aid,  assist  and  obey  the 
General  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
and  powers,  and  for  such  purposes  shall  be  held 
to  be  Courts,  Judges  and  officers  of  the  General 
Government. 

33.  The  General  Government  shall  appoint 
and  pay  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  in 
each  Province,  and  of  the  County  Courts  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  and  Parliament  shall  fix  their  salaries. 

'  34.  Until  the  Consolidation  of  the  Laws  of 
Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Judges  of  these  Provinces  appointed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  shall  be  selected  from  their 
respective  Bars. 

35.  The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  shall  be  selected  from  the  Bar  of  Lower 

Canada.  „ 

36.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
now  receiving  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government. 

37.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall 
be  removable  only  on  the  Address  of  both  House* 

of  Parliament.  ,  , 

38  For  each  of  the  Provinces  there  shall  be 
an  Executive  Officer,  styled  tie  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Federated  Provinces,  during  pleasure :  such  pleas¬ 
ure  not  to  be  exercised  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  years,  except  for  cause  :  such  cause 
to  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  immediately  after  the  exercise  of  the 
pleasure  as  aforesaid,  and  also  by  Message  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  within  the  first  week 
of  the  first  session  afterwards. 
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39.  The  lieutenant  Governor  of  each  Prov¬ 
ince  shall  be  paid  by  the  General  Government. 

40.  In  undertaking  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governors,  the  Conference  does  not 
desire  to  prejudice  the  . claim  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  upon  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
amount  now  paid  for  the  salary  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  thereof. 

41.  The  Local  Government  and  Legislature  of 
each  Province  shall  be  constructed  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  existing  Legislature  of  each  such 
Province  shall  provide. 

42.  The  Local  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
alter  or  amend  their  constitution  from  time  to 
time. 

43.  The  Local  Legislatures  shall  have  power 
to  make  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Direct  taxation,  and  in  New  Brunswick 

the  imposition  of  Duties  on  the  Ex¬ 
port  of  Timber,  Logs,  Masts,  Spars, 
Deals,  and  Sawn  Lumber ;  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,  of  Coals  and  other  min¬ 
erals. 

2.  Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the 

Province. 

3.  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  local 

offices,  and  the  appointment  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  local  officers. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Immigration. 

6.  Education  ;  saving  the  rights  and  privil- 

which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
minority  in  both  Canadas  may  possess 
as  to  their  Denominational  Schools 
at  the  time  when  the  Union  goes  into 
operation. 

7 .  The  sale  and  management  of  Public  Lands 

excepting  Lands  belonging  to  the 
General  Government. 

8.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

9.  The  establishment,  maintenance  and 

management  of  Penitentiaries,  and 
Public  and  Reformatory  Prisons. 

10.  The  establishment,  maintenance  and 
management  of  Hospitals,  Asylums, 
Charities,  and  Eleemosynary  Institu¬ 
tions. 

H .  Municipal  Institutions. 

12.  Shop,  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer  and 

other  Licenses. 

13.  Local  Works. 

14.  The  Incorporation  of  Private  or  Local 

Companies,  except  such  as  relate  to 
matters  assigned  to  the  General  Par¬ 
liament. 

15.  Property  and  Civil  Rights,  excepting 

those  portions  thereof  assigned  to  the 
General  Parliament. 

16.  Inflicting  punishment  by  fine,  penalties, 

imprisonment  or  otherwise,  for  the 
breach  of  laws  passed  in  relation  to 
tc  En^  8utyect  within  their  jurisdiction. 

17.  the  Administration  of  Justice,  including 

the  Constitution,  “maintenance  ana 
organization  of  the  Courts,-— both  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  and 


including  also  the  Procedure  in  Civil 
matters. 

18.  And  generally  all  matters  of  a  private  or 
local  nature,  not  assigned  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Parliament. 

44.  The  power  of  respiting,  reprieving,  and 
pardoning  Prisoners  convicted  of  crimes,  and  of 
commuting  and  remitting  of  sentences  in  whole 
or  in  part,  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  Crown, 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  each  Province  in  Council,  subject  to  any 
instructions  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  receive 
from  the  General  Government,  and  subject  lo 
any  provisions  that  may  be  made  in  this  behalf 
by  the  General  Parliament. 

45.  In  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which  juris¬ 
diction  belongs  to  both  the  General  and  Local 
Legislatures,  the  laws  of  the  General  Parliament 
shall  control  and  supersede  those  made  by  the 
Local  Legislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  so 
far  as  they  are  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
the  former. 

46.  Both  the  English  and  French  languages 
may  be  employed  in  the  General  Parliament  and 
in.  its  proceedings,  and  in  the  Local  Legislature 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  also  in  the  Federal  Courts 
and  in  the  Courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

47.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to  the 
General  or  Local  Governments  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation. 

48.  All  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
Public  Revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  Tax  or 
Impost,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

49.  The  House  of  Commons  or  House  of 
Assembly  shall  not  originate  or  pass  any  Vote 
Resolution,  Address  or  Bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  any  part  of  the  Public  Revenue,  or  of  any 
Tax  or  Impost  to  any  purpose,  not  first  recom¬ 
mended  by  Message  cf  the  Governor  General  or 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be 
during  the. Session  in  which  such  Vote,  Resolu¬ 
tion,  Address  or  Bill  is  passed. 

50.  Any  Bill  of  the  General  Parliament  may 
be  reserved  in  the  usual  manner  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Assent,  and  any  BUI  of  the  Local  Legislatures 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Governor  General. 

51.  Any  Bill  passed  by  the  General  Parliament 
shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty 
within  two  years,  as  in  the  case  of  Bills  passed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  Provinces  hither¬ 
to;  and,  in  like  manner,  any  Bill  passed  by  a 
Local  Legislature  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance 
by  the  Governor  General  within  one  year  after 
the  passing  thereof. 

52.  The  Seat  of  Government  of  the  Federated 

Provinces  shall  be  Ottawa,  subject  to  the  Royal 
Prerogative.  J 

63.  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Local  G  overnments,  the  Seat  of  the  Local 
Government  in  Upper  Canada  shall  be  Toronto- 
of  Lower  Canada.  Quebec;  and  the  Seats  of  the 
Local  Governments  in  the  other  Provinces  Bhall 
be  as  at  present. 

64.  All  Stocks,  Cash,  Bankers’  Balances  an 
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Securities  for  money  belonging  to  each  Province 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  except  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  belong  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment. 

•55.  The  following  Public  Works  and  Property 
of  each  Province  shall  belong  to  the  General 
Government,  to  wit: — 

1.  Canals. 

2.  I’ublic  Harbours. 

3.  Light  Houses  and  Piers. 

4.  Steamboats,  Dredges  and  Public  Vessels. 

5.  River  and  Lake  Improvements. 

6.  Railway  and  Railway  Stocks,  Mortgages 

and  other  debts  due  by  Railway  Com¬ 
panies. 

7.  Military  Roads. 

8.  Custom  Houses,  Post  Offices  and  other 

Public  Buildings,  except  such  as  may 
be  set  aside  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  Local  Legis¬ 
latures  and  Governments. 

9.  Property  transferred  by  the  Imperial 

Government  and  known  as  Ordnance 
Property. 

10.  Armories,  Drill  Sheds,  Military  Clothing 
and  Munitions  of  War,  and 

LI.  Lands  set  apart  for  public  purposes. 

56.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals  and  royalties 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  lor  the 
use  of  such  Provinces,  shall  belong  to  the  Local 
Government  of  the  territory  in  which  the  same 
are  so  situate;  subject  to  any  trusts  that  may 
exist  in  respect  to  any  of  such  lands  or  to  any 
interest  of  other  persons  in  repect  of  the  same. 

57.  All  sums  due  from  purchasers  or  lessees  of 
such  lands,  mines  or  minerals  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  shall  also  belong  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ments. 

58.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions 
of  the  public  debt  of  any  Province  as  are  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Local  Governments  shall  also 
belong  to  those  Governments  respectively.  _ 

59.  The  several  Provinces  shall  retain  all 
other  Public  Property  therein,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  General  Government  to  assume  any 
Lands  or  Public  Property  required  for  Fortifica¬ 
tions  or  the  Defence  of  the  Country 

60.  The  General  Government  shall  assume  all 
the  Debts  and  Liabilities  of  each  Province. 

61  The  Debt  of  Canada,  not  specially  as¬ 
sumed  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively, 
shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
$62  500,000  ;  Nova  Scotia  shall  enter  the  Union 
with  a  debt  not  exceeding  $8,000,000  ;  and  New 
Brunswick  with  a  debt  not  exceeding  $7,000,000. 

62.  In  case  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  do 
not  incur  liabilities  beyond  those  for  which  their 
Governments  are  now  bound,  and  which  shall 
make  their  debts  at  the  date  of  Union  less  than 
$8,000,000  and  $7,000,000  respectively,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  not  so  incurred,  in  like  manner  as  is 
hereinafter  provided  for  Newfoundland  and  Pnnce 
Edward  Island;  the  foregoing  resolution  being 


in  no  respect  intended  to  limit  the  powers  given 
to  the  respective  Governments  of  those  Pro¬ 
vinces,  by  Legislative  authority,  but  only  to  lire  it 
the  maximum  amount  of  charge  to  be  assumed 
by  the  General  Government ;  provided  always, 
that  the  powers  so  conferred  by  the  respective 
Legislatures  shall  be  exercised  within  five  years 
from  this  date,  or  the  same  shall  then  lapse. 

63.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
not  having  incurred  Debts  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  Provinces,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  by 
half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  the  Interest  at  five  percent,  on 
the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of  their 
respective  Debts  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
the  average  amount  of  indebtedness  per  head  of 
the  Population  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick. 

64.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Parliament  of  the  powers  of  Taxation,  an 
annual  grant  in  aid  of  each  Province  shall  be 
made,  equal  to  eighty  cents  per  head  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  established  by  the  census  of  1861  ;  the 
population  of  Newfoundland  being  estimated  at 
130,000.  Such  aid  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of 
all  future  demands  upon  the  General  Government 
for  local  purposes,  and  shall  be  paid  half-yearly 
in  advance  to  each  Province. 

65.  The  position  of  New  Brunswick  being  such 
as  to  entail  large  immediate  charges  upon  her 
local  revenues,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the  period  of 
ten  years,  from  the  time  when  the  Union  takes 
effect,  an  additional  allowance  of  $63,000  per 
annum  shall  be  made  to  that  Province.  But  that 
so  long  as  the  liability  of  that  Province  remains 
under  $7,000,000,  a  deduction  equal  to  the  in¬ 
terest  on  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  from  the 
$63,000. 

66.  In  consideration  of  the  surrender  to  the 
General  Government  by  Newfoundland  of  all  its 
rights  in  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  of  all  the  un¬ 
grunted  and  unoccupied  Lands  of  the  Crown,  it 
is  agreed  that  the  sum  of  $150,000  shall  each 
year  be  paid  to  that  Province,  by  semi-annual 
payments  ;  provided  that  that  Colony  shall  retain 
the  right  of  opening,  constructing  and  controlling 
Roads  and  Bridges  through  any  of  the  said  Lands 
subject  to  any  Laws  which  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  pass  in  respect  of  the  same. 

67  All  engagements  that  may  before  the  Un¬ 
ion  be  entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  Country,  shall  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  General  Government. 

68.  The  General  Government  shall  secure, 
without  delay,  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  from  Riviere  du  Loup,  through  New 
Brunswick,  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia. 

69.  The  communications  with  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Territory,  and  the  improvements  required 
for  the  development  of  the  Trade  of  the  Great 
West  with  the  Seaboard,  are  regarded  by  this 
Conference  as  subjects  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Federated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prose¬ 
cuted  at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  the  state 
of  the  Finances  will  permit. 

70.  The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and  Local 
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Parliaments  shall  be  sought  for  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces,  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

71.  That  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  be  solicited 
to  determine  the  rank  and  name  of  the  Federated 
Provinces. 

72.  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  Dele¬ 
gates,  and  submitted  by  each  Delegation  to  its 
own  Government,  and  the  Chairman  is  author¬ 
ized  to  submit  a  copy  to  the  Governor  General 
for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

Having  read  the  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman 
oommenced  to  speak  in  French,  when  Hon. 
Mr.  Ross  requested  he  should  address  the 
House  in  English. 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  thought,  as  there 
were  two  members  of  the  government  in  the 
House,  one  who  spoke  best  in  French  (Sir  E. 
P.  Tach£),  and  one  who  did  the  same  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Hon.  Premier 
to  speak  in  French,  and  then  his  colleague 
could  do  the  same  in  English ;  but  Hon.  Sir 
E.  P.  Tach£  concluded  that  as  there  were 
English  members  who  did  not  understand 
French  at  all,  while  the  French  members  all 
understood  English,  it  would  be  best  for  him 
to  speak  in  the  latter  language,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  then  said  that  in 
moving  the  resolution  he  felt  it  his  duty  first 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  and  to 
give  fully  and  thoroughly  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  assume  the  grave  respon¬ 
sibility  of  laying  this  measure  before  the 
House  and  the  country.  The  reasons  were 
two-fold.  They  related  first  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  scheme  itself,  divested  of  all 
other  considerations,  and  next,  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  difficulties  which  for 
some  years  had  distracted  the  country,  and 
the  means  we  might  and  ought  to  employ  tore- 
store  good  feeling,  harmony  and  concord  there¬ 
in.  He  would,  then,  first  address  himself  to 
what  he  considered  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  and  he  would  there¬ 
fore  say  that  if  were  anxious  to  continue  our 
connection  with  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
preserve  intact  our  institutions,  our  laws, 
and  even  our  remembrances  of  the  past,  we 
must  sustain  the  measure.  If  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  now  presented  itself  were  allowed 
to  pass  by  unimproved,  whether  we  would  or 
would  not,  we  would  be  forced  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  by  violence,  and  if  not  by  violence, 
would  be  placed  upon  an  inclined  plain  which 
would  carry  us  there  insensibly.  In  either 
case  the  result  would  be  the  same.  In  our 


present  condition  we  would  not  long  continue 
to  exist  as  a  British  colony.  To  sustain  this 
position  he  thought  it  was  only  necessary  to 
look  at  the  present  state  of  Canada,  its  extent, 
its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  its  in¬ 
ternal  means  of  communication — natural  and 
artificial,  —  its  geographical  position  and  its 
climate.  The  extent  of  the  Canadian  terri¬ 
tory  was,  perhaps,  not  defined,  but  it  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  known  to  enable  him  to  state 
that  it  was  as  large  as  many  empires  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  larger  than  France  or  Austria.  He 
knew  that  the  portion  cultivated  was,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  its  superficial  area,  only  as  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  sea  itself.  We  had  vast  forests 
not  yet  opened  or  occupied,  and  yet  we  had  a 
population  numbering  over  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  souls.  With  such  an  extent  of 
territory  and  so  fertile  a  soil,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  Ca¬ 
nada  would  embrace  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  the  large  empires  of  the  old  world. 
Then  with  regard  to  our  internal  communica 
tions,  natural  and  artificial,  there  was  the 
noble  St.  Lawrence,  which,  with  great  pro- 
priety,  might  be  called  the  father  of  rivers, 
for  this  stream,  in  point  of  navigable  extent, 
was  longer  than  any  other  fiver  in  the  world. 
Some  of  its  tributaries  which  would  help  to 
people  the  interior,  were  larger  than  the  first- 
class  rivers  of  Europe,  and  as  to  its  lakes, 
nonesuch  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  especially 
in  view  of  the  facilities  they  afford  to  trade. 
Then  the  minerals  of  Canada,  which  were 
only  now  beginning  to  attract  attention,  were  of 
the  most  valuable  character,  and  as  practical 
men  asserted,  much  more  valuable  than  the 
richest  auriferous  regions  could  be.  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  then  referred  to  the  artificial 
commucations  of  the  country,  viz.,  our  Canals, 
which,  he  said,  were  on  a  scale  unequalled  in 
America,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world.  Our  Rail¬ 
way  system  too,  in  proportion  to  our  means 
and  population,  was  as  extensive  as  could  be 
found  anywhere  else;  yet  with  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  natural  and  acquired,  he  was  bound 
to  say  we  could  not  become  a  great  nation. 
We  labored  under  a  drawback  or  disadvantage 
which  would  effectually  prevent  that,  and  he 
would  defy  any  one  to  take  a  map  of  the  world 
and  point  to  any  great  nation  which  had  not  sea¬ 
ports  of  its  own  open  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Canada  did  not  possess  those  advantages,  but 
was  shut  up  in  a  prison,  as  it  were,  for  five 
months  of  the  year  in  fields  of  ice,  which  all 
the  steam  engineering  apparatus  of  human 
ingenuity  could  not  overcome,  and  so  long  as 
this  state  of  things  continued,  we  must  con- 
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sent  to  be  a  small  people,  who  could,  at  any 
moment,  be  assailed  and  invaded  by  a  people 
better  situated  in  that  respect  than  we  were. 
Canada  was,  in  fact,  just  like  m  farmer  who 
might  stand  upon  an  elevated  spot  on  his 
property,  from  which  he  could  look  around 
upon  fertile  fields,  meandering  streams,  wood 
and  all  else  that  was  necessary  to  his  domestic 
wants,  but  who  had  no  outlet  to  the  highway. 
To  be  sure  he  might  have  an  easy,  good-na¬ 
tured  neighbor,  who  had  such  au  outlet,  and 
this  neighbor  might  say  to  him,  “  Don’t  be 
uneasy  about  that,  for  I  will  allow  you  to  pass 
on  to  the  highway,  through  my  cross  road,  and 
we  shall  both  profit  by  the  arrangement.”  So 
long  as  this  obliging  neighbor  was  in  good 
humor  everything  would  go  on  pleasantly,  but 
the  very  best  natured  people  would  sometimes 
get  out  of  temper,  or  grow  capricious,  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  arise  to  cause  irritation.  And 
so  it  might  come  to  pass  that  the  excellent 
neighbor  would  get  dissatisfied.  For  instance, 
he  might  be  involved  in  a  tedious  and  expen¬ 
sive  law  suit  with  some  one  else  ;  it  might  be 
a  serious  affair — in  fact,  an  affair  of  life  or 
death,  and  he  might  come  to  the  isolated 
farmer  and  say  to  him,  “  I  understand  that 
you  and  your  family  are  all  sympathising  with 
my  adversary ;  I  don’t  like  it  at  all,  and  I  am 
determined  you  will  find  some  other  outlet  to 
the  highway  than  my  cross  road,  for  hence¬ 
forth  my  gate  will  be  shut  against  you.”  In 
such  a  case  what  is  the  farmer  to  do  ?  There 
is  the  air  left,  but  until  the  aerostatic  science 
is  more  practically  developed,  he  can  hardly 
try  ballooning  without  the  risk  of  breaking 
his  neck.  (Laughter.)  Well,  that  was  pre¬ 
cisely  our  position  in  reference  to  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railway  was  opened  we  have  had  a  very  con¬ 
venient  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  he,  with  other 
hon.  members  now  present,  would  remember 
the  joyful  jubilee  which  was  held  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  opening  at  Boston  in  1851  or  52. 
For  one  he  was  perfectly  delighted,  as  being  a 
man  of  a  different  origin,  to  mark  how  the  two 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  fraternised. 
How  they  did  shake  hands  to  be  sure  !  How 
they  did  compliment  each  other  as  possessing 
qualities  superior  to  all  other  people.  They 
were  indeed  very  affectionate  and  almost  swore 
eternal  friendship  and  fidelity,  and  he  (Sir 
E.  P.  Tach£)  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  perfect  sincerity  at  the  time.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  great  work  had,  no  doubt, 
been  highly  advantageous  to  both  sides,  for 
their  commercial  relations  had  enlarged  very 
much,  so  much  indeed  that  now  the  transac¬ 


tions  with  the  United  States  were,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  more  extensive  than  those  with  Great 
Britain.  If  the  advantages  had  been  all  on 
one  side  this  increase  would,  of  course,  not 
have  taken  place.  But  how  were  we  situated 
now?  Difficulties  had  supervened,  in  which 
we  were  in  no  wise  concerned,  but  which  ori¬ 
ginated  with  themselves.  It  was  North  against 
South  solely,  yet  these  difficulties  had  affected 
the  good  feeling  between  them  and  this  coun¬ 
try.  To  be  sure  there  had  been  no  misunder¬ 
standing  at  all  between  our  respective  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  minds  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  had  been  considerably  affected.  The 
people  of  the  Northern  States  believed  that 
Canadians  sympathized  with  the  South  much 
more  than  they  really  did,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  misapprehension  were:  first, 
that  we  had  been  threatened  with  the  abolition 
of  the  transit  system;  then  the  Reciprocity  \/ 
Treaty  was  to  be  discontinued ;  then  a  pass¬ 
port  system  was  inaugurated,  which  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  intercourse,  and 
the  only  thing  which  really  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  shut  down  the  gate  altogether  and 
prevent  passage  through  their  territory.  W culd 
any  one  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  was 
one  desirable  for  Canada  to  be  placed  in  ?  Will 
a  great  people  in  embryo,  as  he  believed  we 
were,  coolly  and  tranquilly  cross  their  arms  and 
wait  for  what  might  come  next  ?  For  his  part 
he  held  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  we 
should  establish  a  union  with  the  great  Gulf 
Provinces.  He  called  them  great  advisedly, 
for  they  had  within  themselves  many  of  the 
elements  which  went  to  constitute  greatness, 
and  of  some  of  which  we  were  destitute. — 
Canada  was  unquestionably  wanting  in  several 
of  these  important  elements,  and  he  had  been 
very  sorry  a  few  days  ago  to  hear  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House  make  comparisons  un¬ 
favorable  to  those  countries.  That  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  had  said  the  Lower  Provinces  were  poor 
and  needy,  and  that  like  all  other  poor  people 
they  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  a  wealthy  partner.  He  had  also 
said  their  product  of  wheat  was  very  small, 
and  that  one  of  the  inferior  counties  in  Upper 
Canada  yielded  more  than  the  whole  of  New 
Brunswick.  W  ell,  the  allegations  in  respect 
of  the  produce  of  wheat  might  be  true  ;  but 
that  did  not  necessarily  constitute  them  poor 
provinces.  Let  the  honorable  member  look 
at  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire,  which,  in  respect  of 
agricultural  produce,  might  be  said  to  be  poor, 
so  poor  that  an  American  had  once  told  him 
(Sir  E.  P.  Taoh£)  that  thoy  did  not  even  grow 
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grass,  and  their  inhabitants  had  to  file  the 
teeth  of  their  sheep  in  summer  to  enable  them 
to  get  a  subsistence.  (Laughter.)  Yet  were 
these  states  poor  ?  Had  they  no  resources 
from  their  trade  and  manufactures  ?  If  they 
did  not  produce  wealth  in  one  way  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  in  others,  and  so  it  was  with  New 
Brunswick.  If  it  did  not  produce  wheat,  it 
produced  timber  in 'immense  quantities.  It 
had  a  very  extensive  fishing  coast  which  was 
a  source  of  great  wealth.  Some  honorable 
gentlemen  would  perhaps  remember  what  an 
eminent  man  from  Nova  Scotia — the  Hon. 
Joseph  Howe — had  said  at  a  dinner  in  this 
country  in  1850,  that  he  knew  of  a  small 
granite  rock  upon  which,  at  a  single  haul  of 
the  net,  the  fishermen  had  taken  500  barrels 
of  mackerel.  That  was  a  great  haul  no 
doubt — (laughter) — but  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  had  not  given  the  size  of  the  barrels. 
(Laughter.)  Still  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
Gulf  Provinces  were  of  immense  importance, 
if  only  in  respect  of  their  fisheries.  Then 
they  were  rich  in  minerals.  Their  coal  alone 
was  an  element  of  great  wealth.  It  had  been 
said  that  where  coal  was  found  the  country  was 
of  more  value  than  gold.  Look  at  England, 
and  what  was  the  chief  source  of  her 
wealth  if  not  coal?  Deprived  of  coal,  she 
would  at  once  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second  or 
third  rate  power.  But  Canada  had  no  coal, 
and  notwithstanding  all  her  other  elements 
of  greatness,  she  required  that  mineral  in 
order  to  give  her  completeness.  What 
she  had  not,  the  Lower  Provinces  had ; 
and  what  they  had  not,  Canada  had. 
Then  as  to  ship-building,  it  was  an  industry 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  success  in 
those  provinces,  especially  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  some  of  the  finest^  vessels  sailing  under 
the  British  flag  had  been  built  in  the  port  of 
St.  John,  which  annually  launched  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  largest  class.  They 
were  not  beggars,  nor  did  they  wish  to  come 
into  the  union  as  such ;  but  as  independent 
provinces,  able  to  keep  up  their  credit,  and 
provide  for  their  own  wants.  They  would 
bring  into  the  common  stock  a  fair  share  of 
revenue,  of  property,  and  of  every  kind  of 
industry.  As  to  their  harbours,  he  (SirE.  P. 
Tache)  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
them  personally,  and  would  say  they  could 
not  be  surpassed  anywhere  ;  in  fact  he  believed 
they  were  unequalled  in  the  world.  He  would 
especially  refer  to  that  of  Halifax,  -and  would 
ask  honorable  members  to  imagine  an  exten¬ 
sive  roadstead,  protected  by  several  islands 
standing  out  in  the  sea,  so  as  to  break  the 


waves  and  quiet  the  waters  in  the  worst  of 
storms.  This  most  beautiful  harbour  could 
accommodate,  in  perfect  safety,  more  than  100 
of  the  largest  vessels ;  but  this  was  not  all, 
for  at  the  east  end  where  it  diminished  into  a 
gully,  but  with  very  deep  water,  you  enter 
into  a  large  natural  basin,  rounded  as  it  were 
by  the  compass,  and  of  an  extent  sufficient  to 
take  in  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The 
entrance  to  this  magnificent  inner  harbour  was 
rendered  inaccessible  to  any  foe  by  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  erected  at  the  mouth,  and  the  entrance 
could,  moreover,  be  so  barred  that  no  hostile 
fleet  could  ever  get  through.  He  did  not 
suppose  the  fleets  of  England  would  ever  need 
to  take  refuge  there — (hear,  hear) — although 
it  had  been  loudly  alleged  that  they  could  be 
blown  out  of  the  water  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time — (laughter) — but  it  might  afford 
shelter  to  isolated  vessels,  in  case  they  were 
hard  pushed  by  superior  numbers.  Well, 
under  the  union,  Canada  would  become  a 
partner  in  these  advantages,  and  with  the 
harbours  of  Halifax  and  Quebec,  they  might 
well  feel  proud  of  their  country.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  the  Confederation  of 
all  the  Provinces  had  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  it  was  for  us  a  question  of 
to  be  or  not  to  be.  If  we  desired  to  remain 
British  and  monarchical,  and  if'  we  desired  to 
pass  to  our  children  these  advantages,  this 
measure,  he  repeated,  was  a  necessity.  But 
there  were  other  motives  and  other  reasons 
which  should  induce  us  to  agree  to  the  scheme. 
Every  honorable  gentleman  in  the  House  knew 
the  political  position  of  the  country,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  irritation  which 
have  prevailed  for  many  years.  They  knew  it 
happily  not  by  their  experience  in  this  House, 
but  by  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  and  by  the 
discussions  in  another  place  where  taunts  and 
menaces  were  freely  flung  across  the  floor  by 
contending  parties.  They  knew  what  human 
passions  were,  and  how,  when  bitter  feelings 
continued  for  a  long  time,  the  distance  between 
exasperation  and  actual  conflict  was  not  very 
great.  They  had  now  before  their  own  eyes 
an  example  of  the  effects  of  such  disagreements. 
It  was  persistently  believed  by  many  that  the 
rival  interests  would  never  come  to  a  rupture, 
but  for  three  years  they  had  been  waging  a 
conflict  which  had  desolated  and  ruined  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  acts  of  barbarity  had  been  committed 
which  were  only  equalled  by  the  darkest  ages. 
We  in  Canada  were  not  more  perfect,  and  the 
time  had  arrived  when,  as  he  believed,  all  the 
patriotic  men  in  the  country  ought  to  unite  in 
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providing  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  we  had  to 
oontend  with.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
remedy  proposed  was  not  required,  but  he 
would  like  to  know  what  other  could  be  pro¬ 
posed.  Legislation  in  Canada  for  the  last  two 
years  had  come  almost  to  a  stand  still,  and  if 
any  one  would  refer  to  the  Statute  Book  since 
1862,  he  would  find  that  the  only  public 
measures  there  inscribed  had  been  passed 
simply  by  the  permission  of  the  Opposition. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things  for  two  years, 
and  if  this  were  an  evil  there  was  another  not 
less  to  be  deplored ;  he  referred  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs  during  the  same  period. 
From  the  21st  May,  1862,  to  the  end  or  June, 
1864,  there  had  been  no  less  than  five  different 
Governments  in  oharge  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  The  honorable  member  here  gave  a 
history  of  the  several  ohangee  until  the  Mac¬ 
donald- Dorion  Administration  died,  as  he 
stated,  of  absolute  weakness,  falling  under  the 
weight  they  were  unable  to  carry.  Their 
suooesBors  were  not  more  suooeaaful,  and 
being  defeated  were  thinking  of  appealing  to 
the  country,  which  they  might  have  done 
with  more  or  less  success,  gaining  a  consti¬ 
tuency  here,  and  perhaps  losing  another  else¬ 
where.  They  had  assumed  the  charge  of 


to  Upper  Canada  the  increased  representation, 
or  the  demand  of  representation  according  to 
population,  whioh  they  had  been  contending 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
begged  to  say  that  the  Hon.  Premier  must 
have  misunderstood  him.  What  he  had  said 
was  that  if  the  proposition  had  been  made  to 
the  people  whether  they  should  have  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  provinces,  or  give  Repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  Population  to  Upper 
Canada,  they  would  have  chosen  the  latter  ; 
and  when  he  had  alluded  to  some  other  mode 
of  accommodating  the  difficulties,  he  meant 
that  if  the  Government  had  applied  to  other 
parties  in  the  Legislature  than  those  they  had 
had  associated  with  themselves,  they  might 
have  succeeded  without  having  recourse  to 
Confederation. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHlS  said  that  he  had 
not  been  alone  in  interpreting  the  honorable 
member  as  he  had  done,  for  two  city  journals 
had  taken  the  same  view  of  his  remarks. 

Hon.  M.  LETELLIER  said  he  was  aware 
of  it,  but  they  were  mistaken  for  all  that. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHlS — Well,  it  did 
not  much  matter ;  but  the  honorable  member 

_  _  _  should  recollect  that  Lower  Canada  had  oon- 

affairs  with  an  understanding  that  they  would  I  stantly  refused  the  demand  of  Upper  Canada 
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have  a  right  to  this  appeal,  and  while  they 
were  consulting  about  it  they  received  an  inti¬ 
mation  from  the  real  chief  of  the  Opposition, 
through  one  of  their  own  Mends,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  desirous  of  making  overtures  to 
them,  with  the  view  of  seeking  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  difficulties.  The  honorable  gentleman 
and  some  of  bis  friends  then  came  into  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Government,  and  it 
was  agreed  between  them  to  try  to  devise,  a 
scheme  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
for  Canada  and  the  other  provinces  a  positic® 
which  would  ensure  their  future  safety  and 
procure  them  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
other  nations.  They  arranged  a  large  scheme 
and  a  smaller  one.  If  the  larger  failed,  then 
they  were  to  fall  back  upon  the  minor,  which 
provided  for  a  federation  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  province.  At  the  time  these  measures 


for  representation  according  to  population, 
and  for  the  good  reason  that,  as  the  union 
between  them  was  legislative,  a  preponderance 
to  one  of  the  sections  would  have  placed  the 
other  at  its  mercy.  It  would  not  be  so  in  a 
Federal  Union,  for  all  questions  of  a  general 
nature  would  be  reserved  for  the  General 
Government,  and  those  of  a  local  character  to 
the  local  governments,  who  would  have  the 
power  to  manage  their  domestic  affairs  as  they 
deemed  best.  If  a  Federal  Union  were 
obtained  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces,  and  Lower  Canada 
would  thereby  preserve  its  autonomy  together 
with  all  the  institutions  it  held  so  dear,  and 
over  which  they  could  exercise  the  watchful¬ 
ness  and  surveillance  necessary  to  preserve  them 
_  [The  honorable  member  re¬ 
tain  portion  of  his  speech  in  French, 
the  express  purpose  of  conveying  his 
in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible 
his  feilow-memberB  for  Lower 
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were  in  a  minority ;  but 
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he  thought  that  if  they  took  the  trouble  fully 
to  consider  the  subject,  they  would  be  re¬ 
assured  and  satisfied  with  the  scheme.  First 
a  great  event  had  taken  place ;  the  law  of 
Lower  Canada  had  been  consolidated,  and  the 
English-speaking  people  residing  in  that  section 
had  got  reconciled  to  it ;  in  fact  they  were  well 
satisfied  therewith.  In  this  respect,  then, 
they  were  secure.  But  they  might  say  that 
the  majority  in  the  Local  Legislature  might 
hereafter  he  unjust  to  them,  but  he  thought 
that,  on  looking  at  the  past,  their  fears  might 
be  allayed.  Before  the  union  of  the  provinces, 
when  the  large  majority  of  members  in  the 
Legislature  were  French,  the  English  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  never  found  cause  of  complaint 
against  them.  In  no  instance  had  injustice 
been  attempted.  The  difficulty  was  that 
the  minority  wanted  to  rule  and  wanted  to 
possess  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  their 
hands.  That  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
always  acted  towards  the  English  with  liber¬ 
ality  was  best  exemplified  by  facts.  Before 
the  union  wile  the  constituencies  were  almost 
exclusively  French,  English  Protestant  gentle¬ 
men  were  frequently  returned  to  Parliament, 
and  he  had  now  opposite  to  him  an  honorable 
member  who  had  for  twenty ,years  represented 
an  entirely  French  and  Roman  Catholic  county. 
He  doubted  if  in  the  course  of  those  twenty 
years  that  honorable  member  had  ever  been 
asked  whether  he  were  Scotch  or  Protestaut. 
They  took  the  man  for  his  sterling  worth.  It 
was  even  a  fact  that  the  French  had  elected 
members  with  extraordinary  names,  and  as 
everybody  knew,  there  was  sometimes  a  good 
deal  in  a  name.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  if  there 
was  one  name  which  French  Canadians  dis¬ 
liked  more  than  another,  it  was  that  of  Luther. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Yet  they  had 
elected  a  gentleman  bearing  that  significant 
appellation.  He  was  glad  they  had,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  he  had  been  elected  because  of 
his  personal  worth  ;  but  it  unquestionably 
showed  a  great  deal  of  liberal  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  electors.  (Hear  hear.)  But  if 
an  English  Protestant  was  bad  in  the  eyes  of 
a  French  Canadian,  a  French  Protestant  was 
infinitely  worse,  and  yet  the  county  of  Lot- 
bini^re  had  elected  a  French  Canadian  Pro¬ 
testant  without  even  questioning  his  religion. 
That  gentleman  was  a  most  worthy,  able  and 
well  educated  person,  and  every  way  well 
qualified  for  the  important  trust.  But  again, 
quite  lately,  in  a  division  in  Lower  Canada 
numbering  over  fifty  thousand  souls,  of  which 
only  one  thousand  four  hundred  were  English, 
an  eleotion  of  a  member  to  this  Chamber  had 


taken  place,  the  candidates  being  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  long  and  well 
known,  and  an  English  Protestant — and  with 
what  result  ?  Why,  that  the  English  Protes¬ 
tant  had  beaten  the  French  Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  by  one  thousand  votes.  (Hear.) 
Could  any  greater  proof  of  a  tblerant  and 
liberal  feeling  be  exhibited  ?  These  examples 
should  show,  as  he  thought,  that  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  Lower  Canada  were  sure  to  meet  with 
not  justice  simply,  but  with  the  largest  tolera¬ 
tion.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  Mr.  Price, 
who  had  been  elected  for  the  division  of  which 
he  spoke,  being  a  large  merchant  doing-  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chiooutimi,  had  used  the  influence 
which  his  position  gave  him  over  many  electors 
who  were  in  his  debt  to  obtain  success  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  said  of  Chicoutimi,  it 
could  not  be  said  of  the  county  of  Charlevoix, 
where  he  had  no  such  business  relations,  and 
yet  he  obtained  a  majority  there  too.  The 
fact  was,  the  result  might  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Price,  the 
son  elected,  but  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Price,  senior,  who  had  by  his 
energy  and  enterprise  opened  up  the  Saguenay 
country,  and  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  might  be 
said  to  be  the  father  of  that  region.  Much 
had  been  said  on  the  war  of  races,  but  that 
war  was  extinguished  on  the  day  the  British 
Government  granted  Canada  Responsible  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  which  all  its  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  creed,  were  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  (Hear,  hear).  The  war 
of  races  found  its  grave  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  3rd  September,  1841,  and  he  hoped  never 
to  hear  of  it  again.  We  were  so  situated  that 
there  must  needs  be  mutual  forbearance  This 
life  was  one  of  compromise.  Not  only  was  for¬ 
bearance  needed  in  public  life,  but  in  domestic 
life.  If  one  member  in  a  family  insists  upon 
having  all  his  own  way,  there  will  be  trouble, 
and  so  through  all  possible  relations  of 
humanity.  He  believed  the  French  Canadians 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  justice 
to  their  fellow-subjects  of  English  origin, 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
former  were  in  a  majority  in  Lower  Canada, 
the  English  would  be  in  a  majority  in  the 
General  Government,  and  that  no  aot  of  real 
injustice  oould  take  place,  even  if  there  were  a 
disposition  to  perpetrate  it,  without  its  being 
reversed  there.  He  had  now  given  to  the  House 
the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  introducing  this  important 
measure,  and  he  trusted  they  would  be  viewed 
as  sufficient.  When  the  proper  time  for  the 
discussion  of  the  details  came,  he  would  be 
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prepared  to  give  such  explanations  as  might 
seem  requisite,  and  as  to  the  mode  and  time  of 
the  discussion  he  would  leave  that  to  the 
decision  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR— [Owing 
to  some  noise  in  the  House,  the  reporter  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  opening  remarks  of 
the  lion,  member,  except  so  far  as  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  convey  the  impression  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
committing  any  one  hut  himself ;  that  he  did 
not  speak  for  any  party  or  as  representing  any 
party  in  the  House.  The  hon.  member  was 
also  understood  to  allege  he  did  not  think  the 
political  struggles  and  difficulties  alluded  to  by 
the  Hon.  Premier  could  be  taken  as  sufficient 
to  justify  the  great  constitutional  change  now 
proposed].  He  thought  that  in  the  course  of 
party  struggles  for  supremacy,  the  Opposition 
had  erred  in  seeking  to  oust  the  Ministry  be¬ 
fore  they  themselves  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  charge  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  success. 
This  was  the  British  system,  and  an  instance 
had  lately  occurred  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
exemplifying  it.  On  the  Banish  question  Mr. 
D'Israeli  could  have  defeated  the  Ministry, 
but,  being  aware  that  he  could  not  form  a 
strong  Administration,  many  of  his  party  ab¬ 
stained  from  voting.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  could  happen  just  as  well  in  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  300  as  in  one  of  600,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  change  proposed  would  guarantee 
immunity  from  future  difficulties  of  the  same 
kind,  therefore  they  might  happen  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  as  well  as  in  that  of  Canada 
alone.  But  looking  at  the  scheme  as  pre¬ 
sented,  and  forgetting  all  past  party  disputes 
and  the  charges  against  the  public  men  con¬ 
cerned,  it  came  before  the  House  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  it.  He  must  say  he  could  not  but  attach 
great  weight  to  a  scheme  prepared  by  men  of 
different  political  opinions,  by  eminent  men 
who  had  met  together  for  the  express  purpose 
of  arranging  it,  and  who  had  agreed  upon  its 
provisions.  If  it  were  obstructed  by  any  seri¬ 
ous  amendments,  involving  a  prolonged  delay, 
such  delay  might  be  fatal,  and  if  it  were  to 
pass,'  he  thought  it  should  be  allowed  to  do  bo 
at  a  sufficiently  early  period  to  permit  of  its 
being  laid  before  the  Imperial  P arliament  this 
year.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  the  union 
added  strength  to  the  provinces  interested,  it 
would  unquestionably  add  to  their  respecta¬ 
bility  and  standing,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
(Hear.)  The  people  of  England  were  evi¬ 


dently  looking  to  the  proposed  change  with 
confidence  and  hope,  and  as  likely  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  connection  of  the  provinces  with  the 
empire  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  an  anti-colonial 
party  in  England  persistently  urging  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nation  to  get  rid 
of  the  colonies.  The  question  of  defending 
them  was  an  embarrassing  one,  and  unless 
some  such  scheme  as  this  were  adopted,  it 
might  present  grave  difficulties.  If  the  scheme 
were  rejected,  the  effect  would  be  very  injuri¬ 
ous  upon  our  credit.  (Hear.)  But  if  adopted, 
the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Its  acceptance 
would  also  improve  our  position  in  the  eyes  of 
our  neighbors  in  France  and  other  nations ; 
indeed  it  would,  in  all  probability,  give  us  a 
national  standing,  without  the  necessity  of 
separating  from  the  mother  country.  For  these 
reasons  he  had  come  to  the  conscientious  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
reject  the  scheme,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
pass  it  as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  a  due 
consideration  of  what  was  due  to  so  important 
a  subject.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
express,  at  greater  length,  his  reasons  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  motion  his  support,  but  he  again  de¬ 
sired  it  to  be  well  understood  that  he  spoke 
only  for  himself,  and  not  in  concert  with  any 
one  else.  At  the  same  time  he  might  say, 
that  from  what  he  knew  personally  of  the 
feeling  of  his  section  of  the  country,  it  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  measure.  There  might 
be  some  matters  of  detail  upon  which  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  when  the  reso¬ 
lutions  came  up  in  their  order,  he  would  indi¬ 
cate  what  they  were.  The  proposed  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  scheme  to  th.a  electors  would  in¬ 
volve  a  delay  which  could  not  be  compensated 
for  by  any  benefit  proposed  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  course ;  but  if  there  should  hereafter  be 
any  very  important  public  movement  and 
numerous  petitions  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  then  the  subject  would  present  a 
different  aspect.  Or  if  the  majority  in  favor 
of  the  scheme  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  should  be  very  small,  that  might  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  submitting  it  to 
the  country.  As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
the  decision  on  the  merits,  he  did  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  be  best  to  have  it  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  or  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  T  ACHE  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Speaker  should  continue  in  the 
chair,  but  with  the  understanding  that  every 
honorable  member  should  be  at  liberty  to  speak 
as  freely  and  frequently  as  if  the  House  were 
in  committee. 
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Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR  assented. 
Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
said,  that  if  he  were  sufficiently  master  of 
English  he  would  address  the  House  in  that 
language,  but  not  being  so  would  have  to  use 
the  French.  The  difficulties  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made  were  produced  by  two  causes. 
They  were  not  constitutional,  however,  but 
parliamentary,  and,  as  he  believed,  could  have 
been  surmounted  without  recourse  to  the 
constitutional  change  which  it  was  proposed 
to  adopt  without  appeal  to  the  country.  It 
was  true  that  difficulties  had  succeeded  to 
difficulties,  and  that  legislation  was  stopped, 
but  if  the  leaders  had  sought  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  itself  for  the  means  of  removing  them,  he 
believed  they  would  have  been  found.  Who 
would  guarantee  the  Government  under  the 
new  Constitution  from  the  recurrence  of  similar 
troubles?  There  would  of  course  be  an  Op¬ 
position  as  in  the  smaller  House.  If  similar 
difficulties  happened,  would  the  Confederation 
seek  relief  in  another  change  of  Constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  would  not  relief  be  sought 
in  the  means  he  had  suggested.  At  any  rate 
he  did  not  think  such  a  change  as  the  union 
of  all  the  British  provinces  was  required.  In 
1820,  when  a  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  proposed,  it  was  objected  that  if 
it  did  not  work  a  larger  union  would  follow, 
and  then,  lastly,  a  legislative  union  of  all  the 
provinces.  Two  of  these  steps  had  already 
been  taken,  and  we  were  going  on  with  rapid 
strides  towards  the  last.  In  such  a  case  it  was 
not  hard  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Lower  Canada.  It  was  a  misfortune 
that  we  had  to  contend  with  national  prejudices, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  forget  them.  In  the 
event  of  a  legislative  union  would  the  guaran¬ 
tees  proposed  to  Lower  Canada  under  the 
federation  system  be  found  ?  Would  it  not 
then  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  they  now  feared? 
He  admitted  we  had  a  rich  country  as  repre¬ 
sented  ;  we  had  wheat  fields,  mineral  resources, 
forests,  rivers  and  lakes,  but  to  make  them 
available  did  we  require  an  increase  of  terri¬ 
tory  ?  We  had  territory  enough,  and  an 
increase  would  be  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of 
strength.  Would  it  not  add  to  our  already 
large  frontier,  and  make  us  more  vulnerable 
to  invasions.  The  union  would  not  increase 
the  power  of  England  to  protect  us,  and 
England  would  have  the  same  interest  in 
protecting  the  colonies  without  as  well  as  with 
the  union.  New  Brunswick  might  be  rich 
in  coal,  in  wood  and  in  fisheries,  and  do  a  large 
business  in  ship  building,  but  these  things 
would  seek  the  best  markets  und  er  any  circum¬ 


stances,  and  he  did  not  see  that  a  union  with 
us  would  increase  their  value,  and  if  it  did 
it  would  be  no  advantage.  Then,  as  to  Nova 
Scotia  with  its  small  population  and  fine 
harbour — where  would  be  the  ^advantage  of 
connection  with  her?  Though  not  united, 
would  not  the  harbour  be  equally  available  to 
our  vessels  ?  He  would  now  say  he  preferred 
to  Confederation  a  legislative  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  with  inequality  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Lower  House  and  equality  in 
the  Upper.  This  would  not  add  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  province,  and  would  be  more 
consonant  with  our  interests  and  the  sentiments 
[ideas]  of  the  people.  Though  there  should 
be  inequality  in  the  Assembly,  the  equality  in 
the  Legislative  Council  would  act  as  a  coun¬ 
terpoise,  and  prevent  one  section  from  invading 
the  interests  of  the  other.  Then  did  not  Con¬ 
federation  consecrate  [establish]  the  principle 
of  representation  according  to  population  ? 
It  would  give  larger  to  one  of  the  nationalities, 
and,  as  the  General  Government  would  be  able 
to  veto  the  acts  of  the  Local  Government, 
would  there  be  no  danger  to  Lower  Canada  ? 
If  representation  by  population  had  been  so 
much  opposed  in  this  part,  it  was  doubtless 
because  there  was  cause  of  fear,  yet  this  very 
power  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  If  it  could  not  be  given  with 
safety  under  our  present  regime,  how  could  it 
be  safer  to  give  it  to  the  Confederation.  The 
advantage  of  the  plan  to  Upper  Canada  was 
well  understood,  for  immediately  after  the 
coalition  they  all  agreed  to  say  they  had 
gained  what  they  had  so  long  contended  for. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— Well,  after  all, 
they  only  got  what  the  honorable  member 
himself  proposed  to  give  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
said  he  always  preferred  a  short  direct  course 
to  a  long  tortuous  one.  The  friends  of  the 
new  movement  had  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  representation  according  to  population 
was  to  be  conceded  to  Upper  Canada,  but  they 
had  failed,  and  the  avowal  had  come  out  at 
last.  The  resolutions  not  being  before  the 
House,  it  would  be  improper  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  details,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
alluding  to  one  point  which  was  of  profound 
interest.  It  was  clear  that  the  constituencies 
had  not  sent  honorable  members  to  this  House 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  for  life,  as  they  were  invited  to  do.  They 
were  not  sent  here  to  change  the  Constitution, 
but  to  uphold  it.  (Hear.)  You  were,  in 
fact,  about  to  declare  that  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  would  have  power  to  recommend  to  the 
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General  Government  that  you  should  he  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life.  If  so,  then  let  the  people  say 
whether  such  power  should  he  conferred. 
Take  the  means  to  make  sure  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  shall  appeal  to  the 
country.  In  New  Brunswick  the  question 
was  about  to  he  submitted  to  the  people 
through  a  general  election.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  said  that  the  term  of  Parliament  there 
had  expired  ;  but  if  the  Ministers  in  New 
Brunswick  had  understood  they  could  force 
a  vote,  as  was  about  to  be  done  in  Canada, 
he  doubted  whether  the  general  election  would 
have  taken  place  immediately.  He  believed, 
too.  that  the  Conference  generally  had  re¬ 
garded  this  as  the  most  proper  mode.  Then 
he  did  not  think  that  such  a  change  should 
have  been  brought  about  under  a  Coalition 
Government.  This  was  contrary  to  British 
usage,  and  he  believed  that  if  a  petition  was 
numerously  signed,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  representing  that  this 
important  change  had  been  brought  about  by 
a  coalition,  the  act  would  be  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  The  scheme  was  practically 
unknown  to  the  people.  Under  some  pres¬ 
sure  it  had  been  sent  confidentially  to  the 
members,  but  what  did  the  country  under¬ 
stand  of  it  ? — little  or  nothing.  It  had  been 
said  that  if  the  scheme  were  not  adopted  now 
it  would  be  in  danger ;  but  would  it  not  keep 
good  for  a  little  while  ?  Was  it  feared  that 
the  people  would  find  out  that  it  would 
occasion  increased  expense,  and  so  refuse  to 
have  it  ?  If  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  known  to  the  people,  he  would  vote  against 
it.  When  the  details  came  to  be  discussed, 
he  believed  some  of  them  would  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  ;  and  he  also  thought  that  the  project 
did  not  embrace  all  the  provisions  which  it 
should  embrace.  Finally,  he  thought  the 
Government  should  not  set  its  face  against 
some  changes  in  the  scheme,  were  it  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  election  of  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  lead  them  to  consent  to  that  alteration. 
When  the  resolutions  came  up,  he  would  make 
it  his  duty  to  speak  more  positively  to  the 
particulars  in  question.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  then  sat  down,  saying  he  approved  of  the 
mode  of  discussion  proposed.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  then  moved  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  until  Monday,  which  was 
carried. 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Friday,  February  3,  186b. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  the 
Speaker  having  desired  that  he  should  not  go 
on  with  the  Address  about  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  lie  proposed  not  to  take  it  up  till 
Monday  next,  but  as  the  matter  was  one  of 
the  utmost  importance,  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  now  to  settle  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  discussion.  He  would  propose  that  after 
the  discussion  commenced,  it  should  continue 
day  after  day,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
greater  regularity  the  Speaker  should  remain 
in  the  chair.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
propose  that  the  rule  which  prevented  mem¬ 
bers  speaking  more  than  once  when  the  Speak¬ 
er  was  in  the  chair  should  be  suspended,  in 
order  that  every  member  might  have  the  same 
liberty  of  free  discussion  as  he  would  have  in 
Committee  of  the  W7hole. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  said  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  proposition  that  discussion 
should  continue  day  after  day,  was  one  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  entertained  by 
the  House.  This  was  a  very  grave  question, 
and  he  thought  the  people  of  this  country  had 
a  right  to  consider  maturely  the  sentiments 
promulgated  by  their  representatives  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  He  was  sorry,  therefore,  to  have 
heard  it  announced  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  Government  were  to  hurry  the  mea¬ 
sure  through,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
matters. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  he  had 
not  stated  this.  His  idea  was  that  after  the 
debate  commenced  it  should  go  on  each  day 
after  half-past  seven,  leaving  the  afternoon  sit¬ 
ting  lor  other  business.  If  the  discussion  was  to 
be  confined  to  government  days,  the  debate  ot 
Tuesday  would  be  forgotten  by  Friday,  the 
same  arguments  would  be  gone  over,  and  they 
would  sit  the  whole  year  round  to  finish  it. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  said  other 
changes  of  no  less  importance  than  this,  with 
reference  to  Clergy  Reserves,  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  Seignorial  Tenure,  &c.,  had  been  before 
the  people  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  fully 
discussed  session  after  session  before  being 
finally  disposed  of.  Public  opinion  in  that 
way  was  fully  matured  on  these  questions,  but 
here  they  were  called  on  at  a  few  days  notice 
to  change  entirely  the  Constitution  we  hved 
under,  and  time  was  not  to  be  allowed  for 
public  opinion  to  be  expressed  on  it.  He  o  - 
jected  also  to  the  suspension  of  the  rules  of 
Parliament,  so  as  to  make  the  discussion  take 
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place  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  instead  of 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  If  there  was  any 
question  on  which  the  House  should  adhere  to 
its  forms,  it  was  a  question  like  this — when 
the  Government  was  so  strong,  so  outrageously 
strong — (laughter) — the  minority  should  be 
protected  by  the  rules  of  the  House  being 
fully  maintained.  He  observed  the  President 
of  the  Council  laugh.  He  had  learned  a  good 
deal  from  that  gentleman  in  standing  up  for 
the  rules  of  the  House.  But  now,  forsooth, 
the  lion  and  lamb  were  lying  together,  and  the 
Government,  knowing  that  they  had  it  in  their 
power,  were  now  to  carry  the  measure  through 
by  brute  force — the  force  of  the  majority. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  there 
was  nothing  irregular  in  his  proposing  that 
discussion  should  go  on  with  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair.  The  suspension  of  the  rules  he 
proposed  was  for  the  protection  of  the  mino¬ 
rity,  by  allowing  each  member  to  speak  and 
state'  his  objections  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON  approved  of  the 
proposition  that  discussion  be  conducted  with 
the  Speaker  in  the  chair.  With  reference  to 
the  other  proposition  that  it  should  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  he  suggested  that  after  Attorney 
General  Macdonald  had  stated  his  views  at 
length  on  Monday,  the  debate  should  be  ad¬ 
journed  for  at  least  one  week,  that  people  in 
the  country  might  have  the  views  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  fully  before  them,  before  the  debate 
fairly  commenced.  After  that  it  might  go  on 
day  after  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  said  he  had  not 
regarded  the  Attorney  General’s  proposition 
in  exactly  the  same  light  as  the  member  for 
Cornwall,  but  was  willing  to  accept  it  as  indi¬ 
cating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  afford  facilities  for  a  full  and  free  discussion. 
He  thought,  however,  it  would  be  advantage¬ 
ous  if,  after  the  general  discussion  took  place 
with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  the  House  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  consider  the 
details.  He  thought  three  days  in  the  week 
sufficient  for  the  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN  said  the  member  for 
Chateauguay  had  rightly  apprehended  the 
object  of  the  Attorney  General  when  he  treated 
his  proposition  as  dictated  by  a  desire  to  afford 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  discussing  this  great 
question.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
their  intention  than  to  hurry  the  measure 
through  by  brute  force,  as  charged  by  the 
member  for  Cornwall.  Although  the  Attorney 
General  had  proposed  that  the  discussion 
should  continue  day  after  day,  he  had  not 
suggested  for  a  moment  that  the  whole  should 


be  hurried  on ;  the  debate  at  any  period 
might  be  adjourned,  if  deemed  necessary,  to 
allow  time  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
There  were  130  members,  and  almost  every 
member  would  desire  to  speak  on  the  question, 
and  he  thought  clearly  the  proper  course  was 
to  devote  every  day  after  half-past  6even  to 
the  discussion,  to  allow  all  the  members  on 
both  sides  to  state  their  views,  that  they  might 
go  to  the  country  and  be  fully  considered. 
He  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  member  for  Peel,  that 
after  the  views  of  the  Government  had  been 
stated  distinctly  to  the  House  the  debate  should 
be  adjourned  for  a  short  time.  Of  course  the 
Attorney  General  East,  as  well  as  the  Attorney 
General  West,  would  desire  to  explain  the 
scheme  from  his  point  of  view,  so  would  the 
Minister  of  Finance ;  and  probably  he  also  (Mr. 
Brown)  from  his  own  particular  stand  point 
would  like  to  say  something  about  the  scheme. 
After  the  views  of  the  Government  had  thus 
been  put  before  the  House,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  about  adjourning  the  debate  for  a 
time,  that  the  country  might  distinctly  under¬ 
stand  what  they  were  about. 

After  some  remarks  by  Hon.  Mr.  Cad- 
chon  and  Mr.  Dunkin, 

Mr.  POWELL  asked  whether  the  House 
was  expected  to  adopt  the  scheme  in  its 
entirety,  or  would  it  be  open  to  the  House  to 
adopt  one  portion  of  it  and  reject  another 
portion  of  it  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — That  is  not  a  fair 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  POWELL  thought  Mr.  Holton's  re¬ 
gard  for  fair  play  excessive,  when  it  even  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

H6n.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  answer  such  a  question. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  he  agreed 
that  Mr.  Cameron’s  proposition  was  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  The  Government  would,  in  the  first 
place,  lay  their  case  before  the  House,  and 
through  the  press  before  the  country,  and 
then  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  the  country 
to  judge  of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  himself  alone,  as  the  President  of 
the  Council  had  said.  The  subject  was  so 
large  in  itself  and  comprehended  so  great  a 
variety  of  details,  that  he  fancied  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  would  find  it  necessary 
to  express  their  views  on  particular  portions 
of  this  great  scheme.  In  answer  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Carleton,  the  Government  desired  to 
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say  that  they  presented  the  scheme  as  a  whole, 
and  would  exert  all  the  influence  they  could 
bring  to  bear  in  the  way  of  argument  ^o  in- 
duoe  the  House  to  adopt  the  soheme  without 
alteration,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
scheme  was  not  one  framed  by  the  Government 
of  Canada,  or  by  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  was  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  set¬ 
tled  between  the  different  colonies,  each  clause 
of  which  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  which 
bad  beet  agreed  to  by  a  system  of  mutual 
compromise.  Of  course  it  was  competent  to 
the  House  to  vote  against  the  Address  as  a 
whole,  or  to  adopt  amendments  to  it,  but  if 
they  did  so,  it  would  then  be  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  whether  they  would  press  the 
scheme  further  on  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  was  obvious  that  unless  the  scheme  were 
adopted  as  it  had  been  settled  between  the 
different  provinces,  if  they  prosecuted  it  fur¬ 
ther,  they  would  have  to  commence  de  novo, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  be¬ 
lief  that  if  the  scheme  was  not  now  adopted  in 
all  its  principal  details,  as  presented  to  the 
Houbc,  we  could  not  expect  to  get  it  passed 
this  century.  It  had  been  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  very  happy  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  might  not  easily  arise 
again,  that  the  different  provinces  had  been 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  now 
presented,  and  he  should  exceedingly  regret 
in  the  interests  of  Canada  and  of  the  future 


trusted  foo  Government  would  have  the  sup- 
>ort  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  House  in 
carrying  the  soheme  just  as  it  stood,  mem¬ 
bers  sacrificing  their  individual  opinions  as  to 
particular  details,  if  satisfied  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  scheme  as  a  whole  was  for  the 
benefit  ar  d  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mb.  HOLTON  would  like  to  inquire 
whether,  according  to  the  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  proposed  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
several  resolutions  of  the  Conference  would  be 
submitted  separately  to  the  House  as  affirma¬ 
tive  propositions  ? 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  “no." 
The  proposition  submitted  to  the  House  is 
that  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  a  bill  should  be  passed  based  on 
these  resolutions.  All  amendments  might  be 
moved  to  that  one  resolution.  It  would  be 
the  same  thing,  in  fact,  as  to  move  them  upon 
each  resolution  separately. 

Hon.  Mb.  HOLTON  held  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  ask  for  an  affirmative  vote  from 
the  House  on  each  of  these  resolution*.  They 
had  been  prepared  and  passed  by  a  self  consti¬ 
tuted  body,  without  the  House  or  the  people 
ever  having  been  consulted  on  the  subject. 
Unless  the  House  were  a  sham  altogether, 
the  least  reference  that  could  be  paid  to  it 
would  be  to  obtain  a  direct  affirmation!  of  ejujh 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  projected  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  was  hereafter  to  govern  us  were 


of  British  North  America,  if  anything  should 
delay  beyond  this  year  the  completion  and 
conclusion  of  this  great  scheme.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  on  their  face  bore  evidence  of  compro¬ 
mise  ;  perhaps  not  one  of  the  delegates  from 
any  of  the  provinces  would  have  propounded 
this  scheme  as  a  whole,  but  being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  highly  desir¬ 
able  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  British 
power  on  this  continent  that  there  should  be 
Confederation  and  a  junction  of  all  the  pro¬ 
visoes,  the  consideration  of  the  details  was 
entered  upon  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Not 
one  member  of  the  Canadian  Government  had 
his  own  views  carried  out  in  all  the  details, 
and  it  was  the  same  with  the  other  delegates. 
But  after  a  full  discussion  of  sixteen  days,  and 
after  the  various  details  had  been  voted  on, 
the  resolutions  as  a  whole  were  agreed  to  by 
a  unanimous  vote ;  every  one  of  the  delegates, 
whatever  his  view  to  any  of  the  details, 
being  satisfied  to  adopt  the  whole  scheme  as 
adopted  by  a  majority  for  each  individual  re¬ 
solution,  and  to  press  it  upon  his  own  Legis¬ 
lature  as  the  only  practicable  scheme  that 
oottld  be  carried  ;  such  being  the  case,  he 


to  be  founded. 

Hon.  Mb.  CAUCHON  wished  information 
as  to  whether  the  scheme  was  to  be  discussed 
as  a  whole,  or  whether  there  would  be  an  Op¬ 
portunity  given  to  consider  each  part  of  it 
separately  ?  There  were  part  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  about  which  there  might  be  some  mis¬ 
understanding  and  difference  of  opinion,  as 
for  example  those  clauses  by  one  of'  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  civil  laws  of  the  country 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  local 
governments,  and  by  the  other  of  which  the 
law  of  marriage  was  placed  under  the  oobtrd 
of  the  General  Government.  The  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  pervaded  the  whole  civil  code,  and  be 
wanted  to  know  how  it  could  be  placed  under 
a  different  legislature  from  that  which  war  to 
regulate  the  rest  of  the  civil  law.  He  did 
not,  however,  see  why  an  affirmative  vote  on 
eaoh  resolution  would  enable  the  House  to 
pronounce  with  more  freedom  on  these  details 
than  the  course  proposed  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Hon.  A.  A.  DORION  said  the  member  for 
Montmorency  misapprehended  foe  scop©  of  ih© 
objection  made  by  the  member  for  ClMt£#ac 
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guay.  That  objcetioo  was  that  the  freedom 
of  Parliament  would  be  better  consulted,  and 
more  opportunity  would  be  given  to  learn  the 
sense  of  the  House  by  the  different  clauses  of 
the  Address  being  moved  seriatim,  in  the  same 
way  as  supplies  were  voted.  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Irish  Union  vet  had 
been  passed,  as  well  as  the  bill  to  change  the 
Government  of  India,  the  Canadian  Union  Act 
of  ISffO,  Legislative  Council  Act,  and  other 
important  measures.  This  was  the  uniform 
course  of  Parliament,  and  there  was  no  pre¬ 
cedent  to  be  found  for  any  contrary  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  thought  the  course  proposed 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  .the  most 
reasonable — that  there  should  be  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  scheme,  in  which  Members  of 
the  Government  should  state  their  view's  ;  that 
then  there  should  be  an  adjournment  for  a 
week  to  enable  the  public  to  consider  these 
speeches,  and  that  then  the  subject  should  be 
discussed  three  whole  days  each  week  till  dis¬ 
posed  of.  This  would,  in  fact,  be  devoting 
more  time  to  it  than  the  plan  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
would  secure  more  fair,  open  and  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  could  under¬ 
stand  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hochelaga.  That  hon.  gentleman  was  op¬ 
posed  to  Confederation,  and  the  course  he  pro¬ 
posed  was  just  that  which  was  calculated  to 
throw  the  scheme  to  another  Parliament  and 
till  another  conference  was  field,  so  that  Con¬ 
federation  might  not  be  effected  till  the  day  of 
judgment.  These  resolutions  were  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  treaty,  and  if  not  adopted  in  their 
entirety,  the  proceedings  would  have  to  be 
commenced  de  novo.  If  each  province  under¬ 
took  to  change  the  details  of  the  scheme,  there 
would-be  no  end  to  the  discussions  and  the 

conferences  which  would  have  to  be  held. _ 

Then,  as  to  having  a  debate  three  days  a  week, 
it  would  extend  the  session  beyond  all  bounds] 
especially  as  after  the  Confederation  scheme 
was  disposed  oi,  there  would  be  a  measure  for 
organizing  the  local  governments  under  that 
scheme. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Why  not  bring  that 

measure  down  with  this? 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  that  they 
were  two  diflerent  propositions,  and  they  could 
be  only  dealt  with  separately.  If  the '  House 
declared,  by  its  vote,  that  Confederation  was 
desirable,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  consider 
the  nature  ol  the  local  governments;  but  if  it, 
failed  to  accept  the  principle  of  Confederation, 
then  it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  brin°-  up 


the  other  measure.  Besides,  to  bring  down 
both  measures  at  once  would  make  confusion 
worse  confounded,  because  members  would,  of 
necessity,  introduce  their  views  upon  local 
governments  into  the  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  question. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  comment¬ 
ed  upon  the  declaration  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference  were  tantamount  to 
a  treaty,  and  asked  by  what  authority  ,the 
Government  had  undertaken  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.  He  contended  that  all  forms  of  the 
House  should  be  strictly  observed,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  THOMAS  FERGUSON  asked  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
curry  this  measure  into  force  without  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  people  ? 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  he  could 
answer  his  honorable  friend  at  once.  If  this 
measure  received  the  support  of  the  House, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  of  going  to  the 
people.  If,  however,  the  measure  were  de¬ 
feated,  it,  would  be  for  the  Government  to 
consider  whether  there  should  not  be  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  iaugl- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SC  AT  C  HERD  asked  whether  it  was 
intended  to  make  an_\  amendments  in  the 
scheme  to  meet  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  despatch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD,  in  reply, 
said  of  course  he  could  not  answer  what  the 
policy  ol  the  Imperial  Government  might  be  ; 
all  he  could  say  was  this,  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  various  colonial  governments 
after  this  treaty  had  been  made,  agreed  to  go 
home  and  press  upou  the  legislatures  of  their 
respective  provinces  this  measure  as  a  whole, 
and  to  present  in  all  the  colonial  legislatures 
addresses  identical  in  their  nature  to  Her 
Majesty,  asking  Her  to  pass  an  Act  based 
upon  these  resolutions,  such  address  being  an 
expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
colonies.  It,  would  then  become  the  duty  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  Legislature  to 
act  as  they  pleased  in  the  matter.  He  hoped 
and  believed  they  would  not  make  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  if  the  local 
legislatures  asked  them  to  pass  the  scheme  as 
it  stood,  they  would  leave  us  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  our  own  affairs  and  carry  the  mea¬ 
sure  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  said  he  had  given 
notice  the  other  day  of  three  questions  he  in¬ 
tended  to  put  to  the  Government  before  going 
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into  Committee  of  Supply,  but  as  the  present 
was  an  equally  favorable  opportunity,  he 
trusted  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  put¬ 
ting  them  now. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — No,  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  said  the  Erst  question 
had  a  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  the 
Attorney  Gcnoral  had  alluded  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  just  now.  It  was,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  down 
their  projects  for  local  constitutions  for  the 
two  sections  of  Canada  before  inviting  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  this 
question  of  Confederation.  The  honorable 
gentleman  had  already  answered  that  question 
by  saying  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to,  introduce  this  measure,  and  had 
given  reasons  for  this  course.  Upon  these 
reasons  he  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton)  desired  to  say 
one  word.  He  maintained  that  the  question  now 
before  the  House  was,  should  they  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  country,  should  they  revolutionize 
the  government  of  the  country?  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  was  undoubtedly  the  question, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  distinctly  whether 
the  form  of  the  proposed  new  government, 
local  as  well  as  general,  formed  part  of  the 
same  scheme  ?  He  felt  that  the  House  could 
not  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  proposed 
forms  of  the  Constitution  until  they  had  before 
them,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  the  forms  of 
government  which  were  to  obtain  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  province,  of  the  union  of 
which  a  dissolution  was  to  be  wrought  by  the 
measure  before  the  House.  Then  another 
question  which  he  had  proposed  to  put  had 
reference  to  the  educational  system  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  a  speech 
at  Sherbrooke,  had  promised  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
school  laws  of  Lower  Canada.  The  honorable 
gentleman  must  be  aware  that  this  was  a 
question  on  which  there  was  a  great  deal  ol 
feeling  in  this  section  of  the  province  amongst 
the  English-speaking,  or  the  Protestant  class, 
of  the  population.  He  did  not  like  to  introduce 
anything  of  a  religious  character  into  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  House,  but  in  debating  the  great 
changes  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in  our 
system  of  government,  the  effect  of  them  upon 
that  class  to  which  he  referred  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Among  that  class  there  was  no  phase 
or  feature  of  these  threatened  changes  which 
excited  so  much  alarm  as  this  very  question  of 
education.  Well,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
had  said,  with  great  solemnity,  as  having  the 
authority  of  his  colleagues  for  it,  that  this 
session  the  Government  would  bring  down 


amendments  to  the  school  laws  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  which  they  proposed  enacting  into  law 
before  a  change  of  government  should  take 
place,  and  which  would  become  a  permanent 
settlement  of  that  question.  The  question  he 
then  desired  to  put  was  whether  they  intended 
to  submit  these  amendments  before  they  asked 
the  House  to  pass  finally  upon  the  other 
scheme  of  Confederation,  and  if  so,  to  state 
when  the  House  might,  look  for  that  measure, 
as  it  would  undoubtedly  exercise  very  consid¬ 
erable  influence  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
Confederation  scheme,  and  probably  in  the  last 
resort  from  several  members  from  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  the  third  question 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  had  reference  to 
the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It  was  a  novelty 
that,  perhaps,  might  not  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  any  country,  to  introduce  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  canals, 
turnpike  roads  or  other  public  works,  (Laugh¬ 
ter.  )  But  the  novelty  existed  in  this  case, 
and  we  are  told  that  a  part  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  was  to  build  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  which  there 
had  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
members  of  the  House  and  in  the  country. 

After  the  dinner  recess, 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON,  continuing  his  re¬ 
marks,  said  it  appeared  now  to  be  proposed  to 
make  the  construction  of  a  railway  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  The  President 
of  the  Council,  who  had  formerly  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  had  now  be¬ 
come  so  enamoured  of  it  and  its  adjuncts  that 
he  was  reported  to  have  declared  in  a  speech 
at  Toronto,  that  rather  than  not  have  those 
adjunots,  to  wit,  the  union  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  he  had  also  previously  opposed 
as  vigorously  as  the  railway  itself,  ho  would 
consent  to  building  six  intercolonial  rail¬ 
ways.  (Laughter.)  Ho  thought  the  House  was 
entitled  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  re¬ 
ference  to  that  railway  before  they  were  asked 
to  consider  the  great  question  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  He  desired  also  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  position  of  the  North-West 
question  on  which  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  always  taken  strong  grounds,  main¬ 
taining  that  Canada  had  a  territorial  right 
extending  over  all  that  region.  He  took  it 
for  granted  the  President  of  the  Council  still 
maintained  Ids  position,  but  he  wished  to 
know  from  him  authoritatively  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  question.  He  desired,  also,  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  defences, 
and  what  was  to  be  the  measure  of  our  con- 
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tributious  under  the  proposed  scheme  for  that 
important  object. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  the 
Government  would  cheerfully  give  au  answer 
to  Hon.  Mr.  Holton’s  questions.  As  to  the 
local  constitutions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
when  subordinate  provinces  of  the  Confedera- 
ation,  Government  proposed  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  scheme  or  schemes  to  be  considered 
by  members  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
respecting  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
governments.  But  the  action  with  regard  to 
them  must  be  the  action  of  Parliament.  That 
action  would  only  be  asked  after  the  Con¬ 
federation  scheme  was  adopted,  for  until  it 
was  settled  that  there  was  to  be  Confederation, 
it  was  idle  to  discuss  what  should  be  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  several  provinces.  As  to  the 
school  question,  it  had  been  announced  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Galt,  at  Sherbrooke,  that  before  Confeder¬ 
ation  took  place,  thisParliamentwould  be  asked 
to  consider  a  measure  which  he  hoped  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  in 
Lower  Canada  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
there  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  Confederation 
on  their  rights  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government,  if 
Parliament  approved  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  to  lay  before  the  House  this  session, 
certain  amendments  to  the  school  law,  to 
operate  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  against  any  in¬ 
fringement  by  the  majority  of  "the  rights  of 
the  minority  in  this  matter. 

Hon.  A.  A.  DORION— Will  it  apply  to 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ? 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  he  be¬ 
lieved,  as  regarded  Upper  Canada,  the  matter 
would  remain  in  statu  quo,  as  the  present  law 
there  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  minority. 
As  regarded  the  Intercolonial  Railroad,  the 
resolutions  shewed  precisely  what  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  in  that  matter.  The 
railroad  was  not,  as  stated  by  Hon.  Mr.HoLTON, 
a  portion  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  one  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Lower  Provinces 
agreed  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  agree¬ 
ment  with  us.  The  North-West  question  he 
would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  Council,  who  understood  it  thoroughly 
and  could,  no  doubt,  give  Hon.  Mr.  Holton  a 
satisfactory  answer.  With  respect  to  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  province,  they  were  now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  fullest  information  would  be 
given  to  the  House  on  that  subject.  He  miMit 
mention  that  the  Maritime  Provinces,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  peculiar  position  of  Canada  geogra¬ 


phically,  and  its  danger  in  case  of  hostilities, 
had  most  cordially  agreed  that  any  sum  this 
Parliament  might  vote  for  the  defence  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  they  would  undertake  their  share  of. 

Mr.  WALLBRIDGE  asked  if  he  was  to 
understand  that  a  guarantee  was  to  be  given  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  ? 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  only  said 
this,  that  before  Confederation  is  adopted,  the 
Government  would  bring  down  a  measure  to 
amend  the  school  law  of  Lower  Canada,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  majority,  who  have  always  hitherto 
shown  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN  said  Hon.  Mr.  Holton 
had  done  no  injustice  to  him  in  supposing  he 
held  now  precisely  the  same  sentiments  on  the 
North-West  question  he  formerly  did.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  of  vast  importance  that  that  region 
should  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  vigorous  measures  had  been  taken  to 
ascertain  what  could  be  done  with  that  view. 
It  was  not  long  since  he  returned  from  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  matter  was  very  fully  discussed, 
and  he  had  not  as  yeL  had  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  the  thing  so  fully  to  the  Council 
that  a  decision  could  be  had  upon  it,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  they 
would  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  House 
ample  information  as  to  their  intentions. 

The  discussion  was  then  made  regular  by 
Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald  formally  proposing 
that  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  said  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  Parliament  with  respect  either 
to  bills  or  addresses  looking  to  the  disposal  of 
public  property  or  funds,  or  additions  to  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  was  that  the  measure 
must  originate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
This  Confederation  scheme  disposed  of  the 
whole  assets  of  the  country,  and  established 
burdens  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Newfoundland,  besides  paying  eighty 
cents  per  head  of  population  to  all  the  various 
provinces.  This  appropriation  of  property 
indeed  ran  throughout  the  scheme.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  usage  on  all  similar  occasions  was 
to  introduce  the  measure  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  act  of  union  between  England 
and  Ireland  was  originated  in  this  way,  and 
so  was  our  own  act  of  union  in  the  legislature 
ol  Upper  Canada  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Poulet  Thompson,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  an  able  English  parliamentarian.  The 
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same  course  was  taken  on  our  own  Reform 
Bill  under  the  Hinoks  Government. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  that 
any  measure  appropriating  money  must  origi¬ 
nate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  ask¬ 
ing  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money.  This 
was  an  address  asking  the  Crown  to  make  a 
great  constitutional  change.  Now,  supposing 
that  it  was  asking  to  have  the  Constitution 
done  away  with  altogether,  must  such  an  ad¬ 
dress  originate  in  committee  ?  Clearly  not. 
The  money  to  be  appropriated  was  to  be 
granted  by  legislatures  which  did  not  yet 
exist. 

Hon.  A.  A.  DORION — There  is  nothing 
more  plain  than  that,  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  any 
measure  appropriating  money  or  any  Address 
to  the  Crown  asking  for  a  grant  of  money, 
or  that  expenses  may  be  incurred,  must  origi¬ 
nate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Our  own 
80th  rule  was  in  a  similar  sense,  setting  forth 
that  motions  tending  to  grant  an  aid  or  to 
make  any  charge  upon  the  people  must  origi¬ 
nate  in  committee.  Now,  surely  these  reso¬ 
lutions  tended  to  create  a  charge  upon  the 
people.  Among  other  things  they  bound  the 
country  to  make  a  railway. 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — That  will 
be  made  by  the  Confederate  Government,  not 
by  this  Government.  We  are  not  granting 
any  money. 

Hon.  A.  A.  DORION— Nor  do  you  ever 
grant  money  when  you  ask  the  Crown  to  re¬ 
commend  the  grant,  since  the  Crown  may  re¬ 
fuse;  surely  if  a  matter  involving  $5  or  $50 
must  originate  in  committee,  so  large  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  this  must  do  so. 

Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  spoke  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Dorion’s  remarks  as  absurd,  as  not  a  farthing  of 
money  was  being  appropriated.  It  was  quite  true 
the  rule  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  seem 
to  go  as  far  as  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  said,  but  we  had 
no  such  rule.  Ours  was  founded  on  the  Union 
Act,  which  merely*  said  that  no  appropriation 
could  be  made,  except  after  a  Message  from 
His  Excellency,  which  must  be  referred  to  a 
committee.  The  Union  Act  was  our  law,  and 
to-morrow  the  British  Parliament,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen,  might  abolish  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  DUNKIN— The  Attorney  General  was 
the  very  Bayard  of  defenders  of  every  little 
corporation  which  had  received  its  charter 
from  that  legislature ;  that  was  of  every  cor¬ 
poration  or  company  which  enjoyed  his  favor, 
from  none  of  which  he  would  take  away  the 


smallest  part  of  the  privileges  ever  conferred 
upon  them,  and  yet  he  asserted  that  the  whole 
privileges  and  rights  of  this  great  colony  could 
be  taken  away  to-morrow  by  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament.  He  (Mr.  Dunkin)  denied  that  all 
our  rights  were  held  at  pleasure,  but,  if  they 
were,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
If  we  were  precluded  from  giving  away  small 
sums  of  money,  except  in  a  particular  way, 
surely  we  were  debarred  from  giving  away  all 
our  rights.  The  British  Parliament  could  de¬ 
clare  that  a  man  is  a  woman,  and  he  must 
thereafter  legally  be  called  a  woman,  but  that 
did  not  make  him  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT  said  clearly  no  charge 
was  put  on  the  people  by  this  Address  ;  not  a 
penny  could  be  taken  out  of  the  public  chest 
in  consequence  of  it.  He  thought  also  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  was  no  more  infringed  than 
their  letter,  by  taking  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Attorney  General  West ;  because,  it  the 
Address  passed,  the  Imperial  Act  would  refer 
again  to  the  people  the  power  of  disposing  of 
this  property  by  their  votes. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  decided  as  follows  : — 

The  honorable  member  for  Chateauguay  has 
submitted  that  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  “  inas¬ 
much  as  the  proposed  Address  prays  the  Crown 
to  recommeud  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  the 
passage  of  an  Act  laying  new  burdens  on  the 
people  of  this  Province,  and  making  dispositions 
as  to  the  public  property  and  money  of  this 
Province,  the  law  of  Parliament  requires  that  it 
should  be  founded  on  Resolutions  originated  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.”  Now,  the  4th 
clause  of  the  14th  section  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  ot  Canada,  “  The  Legislative  Assembly 
shall  not  originate  or  pass  any  Vote,  Resolution 
or  Bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
said  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  or  of  any  other 
tax  oi-  impost,  to  any  purpose  which  has  not  been 
first  recommended  by  a  Message  of  the  Governor 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  during  the  Session 
in  which  such  Vote,  Resolution  or  Bill  is  passed 
and  the  88th  Rule  of  this  House,  “  If  any  motion 
be  made  in  the  House  for  any  public  aid  or  charge 
upon  the  people,  the  consideration  and  debate 
thereof  may  not  be  presently  e'ntered  upon,  but 
shall  be  adjourned  till  such  further  day  as  the 
House  shall  think  fit  to  appoint;  and  then  it 
shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  before  any  Resolution  or  Vote  of  the 
House  do  pass  thereupon,”  which  seems  to  be 
based  thereon,  refer  to  Resolutions  or  to  an 
Address  upon  which  some  future  action  of  this 
House  is  to  be  based.  I  fail  to  see  in  this  motion 
that  the  action  of  this  House  is  to  be  involved 
any  further  after  passing  this  Resolution.  As 
this  matter  was  discussed  before  I  left  the  chair, 
at  six  o’clock,  I  took  occasion  to  put  in  writing 
my  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  will  read  :  u  The 
motion  is  for  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  in  which 
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ihe  Resolutions  on  Confederation  of  the  Provinces 
are  set  out.  How  does  this  differ  from  an  Address 
moved  to  His  Excellency,  which  always  comes 
on  motion  upon  a  two  days’  notice  given  as  in 
this  case?  I  cannot  see  how,  as  a  point  of  Order, 
I  can  treat  the  matter  other  than  as  in  the  ordinary 
case  of  an  Address.  The  argument  is  that  it  will 
be  inconvenient  so  to  discuss  it.  That  is  not 
addressed  to  a  question  of  Order,  but  to  one  of 
convenience.  The  case  cited  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Chateauguay  of  Resolutions  upon 
the  question  of  a  Bill  for  the  Government  of 
India  was  not  one  of  Resolutions  for  an  Address, 
but  of  Resolutions  simply,  containing-  (he  pro¬ 
posed  principles  of  the  Bill  intended  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  not  pretended  here  that  this  House 
has  any  right  to  paas  such  a  Bill,  or  that  it  is 
intended  to  present  one  on  that  subject  here.  The 
reasons  why  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  matters  in 
the  form  of  a  Resolution  on  which  a  Bill  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  introduced,  is  that  Resolutions  more 
easily  admit  of  alteration.  The  Government 
have  expressed  their  determination  not  to  admit 
of  any  alterations  in  these  Resolutions.  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  the  same  reasons  for  going  into 
Committee  do  not  hold.  The  member  who 
moves  an  Address  can  force  the  vote  on  his 
motion  in  the  manner  he  has  put  it,  unless  the 
form  of  it  be  changed  by  amendment,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  course  open  here.  In 
truth  the  word  ‘  Resolutions’  might  very  well 
have  been  omitted  altogether  from  this  motion. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  result  on  a  mere 
question  of  convenience,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Sneaker  does  not  decide  that  matter.  His  duties 
are  to  preserve  order  and  decorum,  and  to  decide 
questions  of  Order.” 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  and  made 
the  first  order  for  Monday  after  half-past 
seven  o’clock,  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  raised  the  objection 
that  this  motion  could  not  be  put  without 
two  days’  notice 

Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said  if  this 
was  the  sort  of  tactics  to  be  pursued,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  embarrass  the  Government 
at  every  step,  he  must  withdraw  the  conces¬ 
sion  made  to  the  member  for  Peel,  and  would 
give  notice  that  he  would  move  on  Tuesday, 
that  the  debate  be  continued  from  day  to 
day  until  the  Address  was  finally  adopted  or 
rejected  by  the  House. 

After  some  discussion,  Hon.  Mr.  Holton 
withdrew  his  objection,  and  Atty.  Gen. 
Macdonald  his  notice. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Monday,  February  6,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  said  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  honorable  member  who 
had  the  floor  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie),  he  would 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  one  portion  of  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  to  which  allusion 
had  been  specially  made  in  the  House,  and 
which,  to  a  limited  extent,  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  country.  He  referred  to  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  under  that  scheme  ;  and  in  offering  the 
reasons  which  had  led  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  other  members  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  which,  as  honorable  members  knew,  was 
oomposed  of  the  leading  men  in  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  provinces  —  the  leading 
men  in  opposition  as  well  as  the  leading  men  in 
office — to  decide  as  they  had  done,  he  begged 
the  House  to  believe  that  the  decision  had 
not  been  arrived  at  hastily,  hut  after  prolonged 
and  anxious  discussion,  and  after  a  full  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  had  itself  laid  down  the  scheme  of 
the  constitution  as  embraced  in  the  resolutions 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  Honorable  gentle¬ 
men  must  not  misunderstand  him.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  did  not 
heartily  concur  in  and  adopt  the  scheme,  but 
that  it  was  not  its  work  alone,  hut  that  of  the 
delegates  from  the  other  provinces  as  well. 
It  was  the  result  of  deliberation,  accommo¬ 
dation  and  compromise.  When  it  became 
necessary  for  the'  Government  to  press  the 
resolutions,  he  trusted  honorable  members 
would  not  suppose  that  they  did  so  out  of 
that  love  which  people  have  for  the  creation 
of  their  own  intellect,  but  would  remember 
they  were  the  joint  production  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  that  any  per¬ 
tinacity  on  his  part  arose  from  a  sense  of  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made  to  secure  an  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  difficulties  which  any  failure 
now  would  create.  He  felt  it  had  been  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Conference  to  arrive  at  any 
other  understanding,  and  he  only  wished  that 
those  who  looked  with  disfavor  upon  their 
plan,  could  have  witnessed  the  anxious  debates 
held  at  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  before  it 
was  finally  settled.  The  result  arrived  at 
would,  he  hoped,  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
provinces  interested,  and  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  their  inhabitants  many  long  years 
hence.  And  supposing  this  Chamber  and 
the  other  were  to  oome  to  a  different  opinion 
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and  reject  the  resolutions,  what  would 
be  the  effect  ?  The  sacrifices  and  com¬ 
promises  submitted  to  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  several  provinces  would  go  for 
nothing ;  the  efforts  of  the  eminent  men  who 
had  put  aside  personal  and  party  differences 
to  accomplish  what  they  deemed  a  great  and 
good  work  would  be  futile  ;  and  yet,  by  such 
men  only  could  such  a  scheme  have  been 
devised  and  matured.  Considering  then  the 
earnest  efforts  made  to  secure  this  agreement, 
and  the  improbability  that,  if  rejected,  any 
other  could  be  attempted  with  better  hope  of 
success,  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  ask  the  House 
to  give  the.  subject  a  fair,  patient,  and  favor¬ 
able  consideration.  If  an  amendment  were 
proposed  here,  and  another  there,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  provision  respecting  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  were  changed,  it  was  pretty 
certain  that  the  whole  thing  would  miscarry, 
for  he  well  knew  that  in  respect  of  this  point 
the  legislatures  of  the  Lower  Provinces  would 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  If  the  elective 
principle  were  insisted  upon  in  Canada,  arid 
its  Government  bound  over  to  maintain  it, 
even  though  another  Conference  were  called, 
no  agreement  could  be  expected,  for  as  he  had 
already  said,  the  delegates  from  the  other 
provinces  would  be  sure  to  be  charged  with 
exactly  different  instructions.  And  as  of  this 
particular  point,  so  of  a.  hundred  others,  until 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  again  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  unanimity.  As  the  honorable 
member  for  Brock  had  so  well  said  on  a  previous 
evening,  any  failure  now  would  be  extremely 
damaging  to  our  credit  abroad.  It  was  well 
kown  that  the  fact  of  our  public  men  having 
thrown  aside  their  political  partizanship  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  the  holding  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  agreement  secured,  had  already  done  us 
a  great  deal  of  good  at  home.  But  not 
only  would  this  first  fruit  of  the  work  be 
forfeited,  but  an  injury  more  than  correspond¬ 
ingly  great  would  follow.  (Hear,  hear.)  [The 
honorable  member  elaborated  this  idea  at  some 
length  with  the  viqw  of  showing  the  beneficial 
effect  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  Confed¬ 
eration  had  produced,  and  the  disasterous 
consequences  which  its  rejection  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  must  inevitably  entail.]  He  did  not 
propose  to  follow  his  honorable  Iriend  the 
Premier  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
project  as  a  whole;  the  able  manner  in  which 
that  honorable  member  had  presented  it  could 
not  but  have  commended  itself  to  every  can¬ 
did  mind.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Hon.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell)  would,  however,  take  up  the  point  to 


which  he  had  alluded  at  the  commencement, 
and  from  which  he  had  for  a  moment  digressed, 
and  give  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
Conference  to  determine  as  they  had  done, 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House. 
And  the  main  reason  was  to  give  each  of  the 
provinces  adequate  security  for  the  protection 
of  its  local  interests,  a  protection  which  it 
was  feared  might  not  be  found  in  a  House 
where  the  representation  was  based  upon  num¬ 
bers  only,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  number  of  representatives 
to  the  Legislative  Council  under  the  Federal 
constitution  would  be  limited,  and  they  would 
be  appointed  for  life  instead  of  elected  by  the 
people.  For  the  purpose  of  secur  ng  equality 
in  that  House,  the  Confederation  would  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  viz. :  Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  each  of  these  sections  would  send  twenty- 
four  members  to  the  House.  In  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  as  had  been  stated  lately  by  an  honor¬ 
able  member,  the  population  hr.  3  increased 
very  rapidly,  and  would  probably  go  on  in¬ 
creasing  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  that  of 
Lower  Canada  or  the  other  provi  ices,  and  if 
the  Legislative  Council  were  eleeti  ve,  the  time 
might  come  when  the  people  of  that  section 
would  fancy  themselve  entitled  to  in  increased 
representation  in  the  Council,  and  commerce 
to  agitate  for  it.  They  might  object  to  the 
fishing  bounties  paid  the  Lower  Province,  to 
the  money  expended  there  in  fortifications,  or 
to  something  else,  and  olaim  a  representation 
in  the  Council,  more  in  accordance  with  their 
population  to  enforce  their  views ;  and  in  view 
of  such  contingencies  the  delegates  from  those 
provinces  conceived  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
trust  their  rights  to  an  elective  House.  It 
was  then  determined  that  in  one  branch 
there  would  be  a  fixed  number  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  to  enable  it  to 
act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  branch  in 
which  the  principle  of  representation  accord¬ 
ing  to  population  would  be  recognized.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  principle  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  numbers  could  have  been  adopted,  and 
that  of  election  preserved.  Well,  he  did  not 
say  the  scheme  was  perfect,  but  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  devised,  and  as  the  Lower 
Provinces  felt  the  danger  from  their  inferiority 
of  numbers,  being  only  800,000  against  double 
that  number  in  Upper  Canada  alone,  it  was 
essential  that  the  security  which  a  fixed  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Council  afforded  to  them 
should  be  acceded  to.  The  Conference  acted 
upon  the  conviction  that  they  were  not  build¬ 
ing  a  structure  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but, 
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as  they  hoped,  for  centuries,  and  knowing 
how  the  doctrine  of  representation  according 
to  population  had  operated  in  distracting  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  Canada, 
they  endeavored  to  provide  against  a  similarly 
disturbing  cause  in  the  Confederation.  And 
their  precaution  appeared  to  him  to  be  founded 
in  wisdom  and  justice.  For  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  is  maintained,  and  that  the  limit  of 
numbers  now  proposed,  viz.,  24  members  for 
each  of  the  three  grand  sections  in  the  Council 
is  also  fixed ;  let  it  be  supposed  further,  that 
the  population  of  Upper  Canada  continues  to 
augment  as  in  the  past,  what  may  not,  be  that 
of  the  Saugeen,  Tecumseth  and  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sions  (which  now  have  130,000,  90,000  and 
60,000  respectively)  forty  or  fifty  years  hence  ? 
And  is  it  not  possible,  nay,  would  it  not  be  like¬ 
ly,  that  these  great  constituences,  when  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  the  divisions  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  numbering  some  twenty  thousand  to 
twenty-five  thousand  souls,  would  be  disposed 
to  set  up  claims  for  additional  representation  ? 
Who  that  looks  to  the  future  will  say  that  with 
an  elective  Upper  House  the  Constitution  will 
last?  It  was  the  apprehension  of  danger  to 
its  permanency  that  decided  the  Conference 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  nomination  to  the 
superior  branch,  and  it  was  the  only  way 
which  suggested  itself  for  averting  it.  And 
he  must  say  for  himself,  that  he  fully  and 
entirely  concun-ed  in  the  decision.  He  felt 
that  the  principle  of  election  kept  alive  a  germ 
of  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  he  was  glad  that  a  way  was  found 
of  removing  it  altogether.  It  was  well  known 
that  even  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
was  so.  prevalent  a  disposition  to  submit 
everything  to.  the  decision  of  the  people,  the 
principle  of  limitation  to  the  Upper  House 
was  so  fully  recognized  and  settled  by  the 
Constitution,  that  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  change  it  In  this  way  the  smallest  state, 
like  Khode  Island,  was  as  fully  represented  as 
the  state  of  New  York.  And  if  that  was 
considered  necessary  in  a  country  so  compact 
together  as  .  the  United  States,  how  much 
more  would  it  not  be  proper  in  a  Confedera¬ 
tion  some  of  the  sections  of  which  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  long,  narrow  strips 
ot  land,  or  wide  estuaries,  with  small  repre¬ 
sentation  m  the  popular  branch,  and  looking 
chiefly  to  their  equality  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
tor  security  for  local  rights  and  interests  and 
institutions.  He  was  gratified,  upon  another 
ground,  that  this  decision  had  been  attained 
and  this  was  od  the  ground  of  the  respect  he 


bore  to  the  life-members  of  this  Chamber.  In 
the  law  which  had  made  the  House  elective 
there  was  no  wiser  provision  than  that  which 
had  guaranteed  the  seat  of  the  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  who  then  composed  it. 
He  had  always  felt  the  great  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  those  honorable  members  here. 
It  the  elective  system  had  entirely  superseded 
the  nominated  House,  removed  those  gentle¬ 
men  and  brought  together  forty-eight  entirely 
new  members,  the  country  wTould  have  suffered 
a  grievous  loss  ;  but  the  old  members  kept 
their  places  and  the  new  ones  came  in  twelve 
at  a  time,  two  years  apart,  so  that  the  change 
from  one  system  to  the  other  was  effected 
without  any  injury.  The  nominated  members 
had  retained  their  influence,  and  the  tone  of 
calmness  and  gravity  which  had  obtained  in 
their  deliberations  was  insensibly  acquired  by 
the  elective  members  as  they  came  in,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  House.  We 
(speaking  of  the  elected  members)  had  picked 
up  the  spirit  of,  and  the  instruction  the 
Crown  members  were  so  fully  competent  to 
give  us,  and  so  had  been  enabled  to  discharge 
our  duties  in  a  way  we  could  not  possibly 
have  done  if  had  we  been  left  to  ourselves. 
If  the  life-members  had  been  deprived  of  their 
seats,  it  was  not  probable  that  many,  if  any 
of  them,  would  have  sought  a  restoration  to 
them  by  the  elective  process,  for  they  were 
generally  gentlemen  of  wealth,  position,  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  whose  habits  of  mutual 
deference,  quietness  and  order,  would  have 
unfitted  them,  or  made  them  averse  to  face 
the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  the  unfavorable 
electioneering  contests.  These  honorable 
gentlemen,  under  an  elective  system,  must  have 
been  deprived  of  their  scats,  and  their  services 
have  been  lost  to  the  country ;  whilst  under 
the  nominative  system  they  will  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  members  of  this 
House,  and  have  a  fair  representation  along 
with  the.  members  holding  their  seats  by 
election  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Confederate  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  Pass¬ 
ing  on  to  another  point,  he  would  remark  that 
some  persons  had  asked  what  would  be  done 
if  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Confederation 
came  into  collision  ?  He  had  already  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Legislative  Council  was 
intended  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight 
of  numbers  :n  the  Assembly,  but  suclT  a' 
counterpoise  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
probability  oi  collision.  It  was  not  likely  that 
the  two  branches  would  come  into  such  collision 
upon  minor  subjects,  or  subjects  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  for  two  such  bodies  should  not,  for 
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the  mere  sake  of  resistance,  oppose  each  other 
in  such  a  way  ;  they  would  not  venture  to  do 
it.  He  did  not  remember  that  there  had  been 
any  really  difficult  matter  of  this  kind  for  a 
long  time.  This  House  had  rejected  the 
Squatters’  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  seven  or  eight 
times  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  that  had  not  impaired  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  them.  Indeed  the  effect 
had  been  of  the  best.  The  hon.  life-member 
from  Cobourg  [Hon.  Mr.  Boui.ton],  whom 
he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  had,  by  the  force 
of  reasoning,  convinced  the  House  that  the 
bill  was  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  year  by  year, 
the  measure  had  been  pruned  of  its  most  of¬ 
fensive  features,  until  now,  as  he  was  informed, 
it  was  hardly  open  to  objection.  He  could  not 
recall  another  instance  of  persistent  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Chambers.  The  real 
danger  of  collision  would  be  where  one  Cham¬ 
ber  invaded  the  prerogatives  of  the  other,  and 
that  danger,  if  it  existed  at  all,  would  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  were  the  Legislative  Council  made 
elective.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  members  were 
elected  they  might  say,  “  We  come  from  the 
people  just  as  directly  as  the*  members  of  the 
Assembly  do,  and  our  authority  is,  therefore,  as 
full  and  complete  as  theirs.  Nay, more, for  where 
we  each  represent  1000  electors,  they  only  each 
represent  300,  and  we  have,  therefore,  as  much 
right  to  initiate  money  hills  and  impost  bills  as 
they  have.”  Make  the  Council  purely  elective, 
and  he  would  not  promise  that  an  agitation 
of  this  kind  would  not  spring  up.  It  had 
not  been  a  theme  as  yet  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  it  was  well  known  that  it  had 
been  freely  discussed  in  th  corridors,  and  if 
the  subject  had  not  been  formally  introduced, 
it  was  probably  because  it  was  thought  by 
those  who  debated  it  that  they  could  not 
rely  upon  the  life-members.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Let  the  Council  propose  to  deal  with  taxation 
and  the  elective  system  would  be  sure  in  the 
course  of  time  to  urge  it  on  to  do  so,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly  would 
be  aroused  to  resistance.  This  would  be  the 
way  to  provoke  collisions,  and  with  an  elective 
Council  it  was  not  unlikely  at  all  to  be  resort¬ 
ed  to.  In  England,  where  the  Upper  House 
was  composed  of  a  class  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Commons,  and  having  interests,  as  a 
general  thing,  diverse  from  those  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  even  there  the  collisions  between  the  two 
branches  had  been  but  infrequent.  Indeed 
there  had  been  only  one  very  serious  collision 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  When,  however, 
such  conjunctures  arose,  the  crown  overcame 


them  by  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  peers  whose  political  views  accorded 
with  those  of  the  government.  The  right  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  being,  however, 
hereditary,  the  son  generally  inherited  the 
politics  of  his  father  and  so  the  character  of 
the  body  was  always  pretty  well  understood  ; 
but  be  it  what  it  might,  and  as  much  as 
possible  removed  from  popular  influences,  it 
had  yet  learned  so  far  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  know  when  to  make  concession 
of  its  own  opinions  He  did  not  say  that  it 
bowed  to  every  breeze  and  instantly  yielded 
to  every  demand,  nor  did  he  think  that  any 
Legislative  Upper  Chamber  should  do  so,  and 
be  content  merely  to  reflect  the  temper  and 
complexion  of  the  other  branch.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  held  that  when  it  had  good  and 
sufficient  evidence,  sufficient  to  satisfy  itself 
that  a  proposed  measure  was  unjust,  it  was 
bound  to  resist,  and  public  opinion  which 
generally  came  out  right  in  the  end,  would 
sustain  it  in  such  an  attitude.  But  there  was 
very  much  less  danger  in  countries  like  this 
that  difference  of  opinion  would  even  be  as 
frequent  between  the  Legislative  Chambers  as 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  England, 
and  the  reason  was  clear :  our  Legislative 
Councillors  would  not  come  from  so  different 
a  class  of  society  to  the  general  population,  as 
the  peers  of  the  British  nation,  compared 
with  the  people  of  that  nation.  The  lords 
had  ideas  of  caste  and  privileges  which  none  of 
our  people  were  imbrued  with,  and  the  common 
sympathy  existing  between  all  classes  here 
would  be  felt  equally  by  the  Legislative 
Councillors  and  the  Members  of  the  Assembly. 
Both  would  be  equally  subjected  to  popular 
influences  and  be  more  or  less  controlled  by 
them.  The  interests  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cillor,  though  a  nominee  of  the  Crown,  would 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  mass,  and  the 
legislation  which  would  be  good  for  them 
would,  as  a  general  thing,  be  good  for  him 
too.  He  would  have  no  ancestral  estates, 
privileges,  immunities  and  titles  to  protect, 
like  the  peers  of  England.  He  would  be 
affected  by  the  social  changes,  which  affected 
others,  and  would  be  moved  by  the  same  aims 
and  aspiratious  as  his  friends  around  him. 
This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  very  probable 
that  his  opinions  would  even  be  set  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  other  men  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  he  would  come  in  collision  with  them,  or 
that,  as  a  House,  the  Council  would  be  in 
danger  of  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  Assembly. 
Then  the  changes  which  time  would  inevitably 
bring  about  in  a  body  like  the  proposed  Legis- 
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lative  Council,  would  be  sufficiently  great  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  continued  antagon¬ 
ism  between  it  and  the  other  branch,  if  unhap¬ 
pily  it  should  arise.  The  demise,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  and  the  loss  of  seat  from  other  causes, 
would  do  this,  and  afford  the  Government  of 
the  day  the  opportunity  of  so  reconstructing 
the  House  as  to  bring  it  more  in  harmony 
with  public  Bentiment.  He  did  not  say  it 
was  desirable  that  at  all  times  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  a  reflection  of  such  opinion, 
though  it  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  it 
should  not  continue  violently  to  shock  it.  He 
would  have  that  House  conservative,  calm, 
considerate  and  watchful,  to  prevent  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  measures  which,  in  its  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment,  were  not  calculated  to  advance  the  com¬ 
mon  weal.  Any  more  rapid  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  House  than  those  he  now 
indicated,  he  did  not  consider  wholesome  or 
desirable.  From  the  history  of  the  present 
Chamber  for  the  last  few  years,  it  would  be 
seen  that  such  changes,  whether  among  the 
life  members  or  the  elected  members,  were 
much  more  frequent  than  might  be  generally 
supposed.  According  to  the  present  elective 
system  twelve  members  went  out  and  twelve 
came  in  every  second  year.  Supposing  that  a 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  bring  the  Council  more  in  accord  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  under  this 
system,  the  same  members  might  be  returned, 
not  because  of  the  soundness  of  their  political 
opinions  on  the  topic  which  had  brought  about 
the  collision,  perhaps  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  it,  but  from  their  position  and 
their  exertions.  One  might  come  back  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  a  large  influence, 
another  because  he  was  an  able  canvasser  and 
well  versed  in  election  tactics,  and  others  from 
causes  equally  removed  from  the  political 
question  upon  which  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  in  antagonism.  But  suppose 
the  twelve  seats  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  and  that  an  irreoonoilable  differ¬ 
ence  had  existed  between  the  two  Houses, 
would  they  not  have  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
dress  at  once  and  thoroughly  by  bringing  in 
twelve  members  who  would  harmonize  better 
m  opinion  with  them  and  the  country? 
Undoubtedly.  Well,  within  eight  years  the 
changes  among  the  life-members  had  been  as 
follows : — When  the  House  was  made  elective, 
there  were  40  such  members  in  it;  two  years 
afterwards,  at  the  call  of  the  House,  the  num¬ 
ber  was  found  reduced  to  31 ;  two  years  after 


that  again  to  26  ;  in  two  years  more,  to  24  ; 
and  to-day  to  21,  of  which  21,  one  honorable 
member  was  now  seriously  indisposed.  In 
eight  years,  then,  the  number  had  been  dimin¬ 
ished  by  half.  Then  changes  nearly  as  great  had 
occurred  among  the  elected  members.  There 
had  been  24  removals  and  changes  by  death 
and  otherwise  among  these  48  ;  and  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  as  the  elected  members 
came  in  by  twelves,  two  years  apart,  the  aver¬ 
age  time  had  been  only  four  years.  This  was 
sufficient  to  show  the  opportunity  which,  even 
among  younger  men  than  the  life-members,  the 
Government  would  have  of  keeping  the  House 
in  accord  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
country,  or  of  overcoming  any  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  branches. 
[The  honorable  member  here  went  minutely 
into  a  statement  of  the  changes  effected 
by  death,  acceptance  of  office,  and  defeat 
at  elections,  among  this  class  of  members, 
which,  however,  we  do  not  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  specify.]  These  changes  had  cer¬ 
tainly  altered,  to  some  extent,  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  House,  and  the  future  would, 
no  doubt,  be  like  the  past  in  this  respect. 
The  Conference  had  taken  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  and  wisely  concluded,  as 
he  believed,  that  while  the  chances  of  collision 
were  much  less  under  the  nominative  system, 
the  opportunity  of  restoring  harmonious 
action  was  infinitely  more  prompt  and  effec¬ 
tive,  and  that  there  was  no  such  danger  of 
collisons  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
General  Legislature,  as  to  make  it  a  bar  to 
the  principle  of  nomination,  which  principle, 
in  their  judgment,  offered  the  compensating 
advantage  he  had  endeavored,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  observations,  to  point  out.  He 
sincerely  hoped  the  House  would  concur  in 
the  views  he  had  expressed,  and  would  accept 
the  measure  now  before  them,  as  one  which 
he  believed  calculated-  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a  con¬ 
stitution  analogous,  as.  nearly  as  might  be,  to 
that  of  the  empire  under  whose  protection  we 
had  the  happiness  to  live — a  Constitution  cal¬ 
culated  further,  as  he  was  fully  convinced,  to 
perpetuate  the  connection  between  these  colo¬ 
nies  and  that  mighty  nation,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL  hero  inquired  from  the 
honorable  member  why  it  was  that  the  selection 
of  Legislative  Councillors  from  Lower  Canada 
in  the  Confederation  scheme,  was  to  be  left  to 
the  Local  Government  of  that  section  of  the 
provinoe,  while  no  such  provision  existed  with 
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respect  to  Upper  Canada  or  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  said  it  was  out  of 
deference  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Cana¬ 
dians  of  Lower  Canada,  who  had  some  fear 
that  they  might  not  be  sufficiently  protected 
otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  It Y AN  objected  to  this  mode  of 
selection,  as  calculated  to  perpetuate  differences 
of  nationality  and  creed,  and  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  selection  unconditionally 
to  the  Crown. 

[After  this  a  number  of  questions  were  put 
to  Hon.  Mr.  Campbell  upon  various  points 
of  detail,  and  a  cross  fire  was  kept  up  from 
both  side's  of  the  House,  which  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  track  of  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  questions  asked  was  one  as  to 
whether  the  local  governments  should  be  con¬ 
stituted  before  the  Constitution  of  the  Confe¬ 
deration  became  law.  The  resolution  concern¬ 
ing  this  point  seemed  involved  and  contradic¬ 
tory,  as  it  supposed  some  part  of  the  plan  to 
be  in  force,  which  depended  upon  the  action 
of  local  governments  not  themselves  in  exist¬ 
ence.] 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  promised  to  give 
an  explanation  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  then  addressed  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes,  it  being  then  nearly 
six  o’clock.  He  did  not  declare  himself  directly 
opposed  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  but  believed 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  elective  principle 
in  respect  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  a  step 
backward  and  an  unwise  one.  He  quoted  as 
a  proof  the  opinion  of  the  Premier  of  the 
Government  expressed  two  years  ago,  and 
thought  it  not  a  little  strange  he  should  so 
readily  have  changed  his  views — 

Cries  of  six  o’clock. 

Further  debate  was  then  postponed  until 
the  morrow,  and  the  House  immediately 
afterwards  adjourned. 

- o - 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Monday,  February  6,  1865. 

Attorney  General  MACDONALD 
moved,  “  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She 
may  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Colonies 
of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
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in  one  Government,  with  provisions  based  on 
certain  Resolutions,  which  were  adopted  at 
a  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  said 
Colonies,  held  at  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the 
10th  October,  1864.”*  He  said:  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
by  the  Government  to  Parliament  at  its  last 
session,  I  have  moved  this  resolution.  I. 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  charged,  on 
behalf  ot  the  Government,  to  submit  a  scheme 
for  the  Confederation  of  all  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  —  a  scheme  which  has 
been  received,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  general, 
if  not  universal,  approbation  in  Canada. 
The  scheme,  as  propounded  through  the 
press,  has  received  almost  no  opposition. 
While  there  may  be  occasionally,  here  and 
there,  expressions  of  dissent  from  some  of 
the  details,  yet  the  scheme  as  a  whole  has 
met  with  almost  universal  approval,  and  the 
Government  has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
presenting  it  to  this  House.  This  subject, 
which  now  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Canada,  and  of  the  whole  of  British 
North  America,  is  not  a  new  one.  For  years 
it  has  more  or  less  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  statesman  and  politician  in  these  prov¬ 
inces,  and  has  been  looked  upon  by  many 
far-seeing  politicians  as  being  eventually  the 
means  of  deciding  and  settling  very  many 
of  the  vexed  questions  which  have  retarded 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  the  prosperity  of  Canada. 
The  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  public  at¬ 
tention  by  a  great  many  writers  and  politi¬ 
cians  ;  but  I  believe  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  was  first  formally  called  to  it  by 
my  honorable  friend  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Some  years  ago,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  my 
hon.  friend,  while  an  independent  member 
of  Parliament,  before  being  connected  with 
any  Government,  pressed  his  views  on  the 
Legislature  at  great  length  and  with  his 
usual  force.  But  the  subject  was  not  taken 
up  by  any  party  as  a  branch  of  their  policy, 
until  the  formation  of  the  Cartier-Mao- 
donald  Administration  in  1858,  when  the 
Confederation  of  the  colonies  was  announced 
as  one  of  the  measures  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  bring 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  pursuance 
of  that  promise,  the  letter  or  despatch,  which 
has  been  so  much  and  so  freely  commented 
upon  in  the  press  and  in  this  House,  was 
addressed  by  three  of  the  members  of  that 
Administration  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The 

*  For  Resolutions,  see  Legislative  Council,  page  1, 
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subject,  however,  though  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  country,  and  though  there  were 
no  distinct  expressions  of  opposition  to  it 
from  any  party,  did  not  begin  to  assume  its 
present  proportions  until  last  session.  Then, 
men  of  all  parties  and  all  shades  of  politics 
became  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
They  found  that  such  was  the  opposition 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  province, 
such  was  the  danger  of  impending  anarchy, 
in  consequence  ot'  the  irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  representa¬ 
tion  by  population,  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  that  unless  some  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  arrived  at,  we  would  suffer 
under  a  succession  of  weak  governments, — 
weak  in  numerical  support,  weak  in  force, 
and  weak  in  power  of  doing  good.  All  were 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs.  We  had 
election  after  election, — we  had  ministry 
after  ministry, — with  the  same  result.  Par¬ 
ties  were  so  equally  balanced,  that  the  vote 
of  one  member  might  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Administration,  and  the  course  of  legislation 
for  a  year  or  a  series  of  years.  This  con¬ 
dition  ot  things  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  earnest  consideration  pf  every  lover  of 
his  country,  and  1  am  happy  to  say  it  had 
that  effect.  None  were  more  impressed  by 
this  momentous  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
grave  apprehensions  that  existed  of  a  state 
of  anarchy  destroying  our  credit,  destroying 
our  prosperity,  destroying  our  progress,  than 
were  the  members  of  this  present  House ; 
and  the  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides 
seemed  to  have  come  to  the  common  con¬ 
clusion,  that  some  step  must  be  taken  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  from  the  dead-lock  and 
impending  anarchy  that  hung  over  us.  — 
With  that  view,  my  colleague,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  made  a  motion  founded 
on  the  despatch  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Minister,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  a 
committee  was  struck,  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  both  sides  of  the  House,  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  without  any  reference  to 
whether  they  were  supporters  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  tbe  day  or  belonged  to  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  calm  and 
full  deliberation  the  evils  which  threatened 
the  future  of  Canada.  That  motion  of  my 
honorable  friend  resulted  most  happily. 
The  committee,  by  a  wise  provision, — and  in 
order  that  each  member  ot  the  committee 
might  have  an  opportunity  ot  expressing  his 
opinions  without  being  in  any  way  compro¬ 
mised  before  the  public,  or  with  his  party,  in 


regard  either  to  his  political  friends  or  to  his 
political  foes, — agreed  that  the  discussion 
should  be  freely  entered  upon  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  political  antecedents  of  any  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  sit  with  closed 
doors,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  approach 
the  subject  frankly  and  in  a  spirit  of  compro¬ 
mise.  The  committee  included  most  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  House, — I  had  the 
honor  myself  to  be  one  ot  the  number, — and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  found  an  ardent 
desire — a  creditable  desire,  I  must  say, — dis¬ 
played  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  approach  the  subject  honestly,  and  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  out  some  solution  which  might 
relieve  Canada  from  the  evils  under  which  she 
labored.  The  report  of  that  committee  was 
laid  before  the  House,  and  then  came  the 
political  action  of  the  leading  men  of  the  two 
parties  in  this  House,  which  ended  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  Government.  The 
principle  upon  which  that  Grovernment  was 
formed  has  been  announced,  and  is  known  to 
all.  It  was  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  object  which  has  now  re¬ 
ceived  to  a  certain  degree  its  completion,  by 
the  resolutions  I  have  had  tbe  honor  to  place 
in  your  hands.  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  reluct¬ 
ance  that  that  Government  was  formed.  The 
gentlemen  who  compose  this  Government  had 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  political  hos¬ 
tilities  to  such  an  extent  that  it  affected  even 
their  social  relations.  "But  the  crisis  was 
great,  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  now  form  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  found  it  to  be  their  duty  to  lay  aside  all 
personal  feelings,  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree 
their  position,  arid  even  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  motives  impugned,  for  the  sake 
of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  tbe  country  in  general.  The 
present  resolutions  were  the  result.  And,  as 
I  said  before,  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  the 
country  has  sanctioned,  as  I  trust  that  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people  in  this  House  will 
sanction,  the  scheme  which  is  now  submitted 
for  the  future  government  of  British  North 
America.  (Cheers.)  Everything  seemed  to 
favor  the  project,  and  everything  seemed  to 
shew  that  the  present  was  the  time,  if  ever, 
when  this  great  union  between  all  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  dwelling  in  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  should  be  carried  out.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  the  Government  was  formed,  it  was 
felt  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting 
a  union  between  all  the  British  North  Amer- 
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ican  Colonies  were  great — so  great  as  almost, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  make  it  hopeless. 
And  with  that  view  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Government, if  they  could  not  succeed  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  union  between  all  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  to  attempt  to  free  the 
country  from  the  dead-lock  in  which  we  were 
placed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  sections,  by  having  a  severance  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  present  union  between 
the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  substitution  of  a  Federal  Union 
between  them.  Most  of  us,  however,  I  may 
say,  all  of  us, were  agreed — and  I  believe  every 
thinking  man  will  agree — as  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  effecting  a  union  between  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  superiority  of  such  a  design, 
if  it  were  only  practicable,  over  the  smaller 
scheme  of  having  a  Federal  Union  between 
U pper  and  Lower  Canada  alone.  By  a  happy 
concurrence  of  events,  the  time  came  when 
that  proposition  could  be  made  with  a  hope  of 
success.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  de¬ 
sire  for  uniou  existed  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
themselves  by  collecting  together  the  scat¬ 
tered  colonies  on  the  sea-board,  had  induced 
them  to  form  a  convention  of  their  own  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  those  colonies  having  formally  autho¬ 
rized  their  respective  governments  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Prince  Edward  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  form  a  union  of  some 
kind.  Whether  the  union  should  be  federal 
or  legislative  was  not  then  indicated,  but  a 
union  of  some  kind  was  sought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  of  themselves  one  people  in¬ 
stead  of  three.  We,  ascertaining  that  they 
were  about  to  take  such  a  step,  and  knowing 
that  if  we  allowed  the  occasion  to  pass,  if  they 
did  indeed  break  up  all  their  present  political 
organizations  and  form  a  new  one,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  would  again  readily 
destroy  the  new  organization  which  they  had 
formed, — the  uuion  of  the  three  provinces  on 
the  sea-board, — and  form  another  with  Can¬ 
ada.  Knowing  this,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  asked  if  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  deputation  from  Canada,  who  would 
go  to  meet  them  at  Charlottetown,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  them  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  and  more  extensive  union,  by  the 
junction  of  all  the  provinces  in  one  great  gov¬ 
ernment  uuder  our  common  Sovereign.  They 


at  once  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  hear 
us.  They  did  receive  us  cordially  and  gener¬ 
ously,  and  asked  us  to  lay  our  views  before 
them.  We  did  so  at  some  length,  and  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  them  were  the  reasons  we  gave ;  so 
clearly,  in  their  opinion,  did  we  shew  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  greater  union  over  the  lesser, 
that  they  at  once  set  aside  their  own  project, 
and  joined  heart  and  hand  with  us  in  entering 
into  the  larger  scheme,  and  trying  to  form,  as 
far  as  they  and  we  could,  a  great  nation  and  a 
strong  government.  (Cheers.)  Encouraged 
by  this  arrangement,  which,  however,  was  al¬ 
together  unofficial  and  unauthorized,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  Quebec,  and  then  the  Government 
of  Canada  invited  the  several  governments  of 
the  sister  colonies  to  send  a  deputation  here 
from  each  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  question,  with  something  like  au¬ 
thority  from  their  respective  governments. 
The  result  was,  that  when  we  met  here  on  the 
10  th  of  October,  on  the  first  day  on  which  we 
assembled,  after  the  full  aud  free  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  at  Charlottetown,  the 
first  resolution  now  before  this  House  was 
passed  unanimously,  being  received  with  ac¬ 
clamation  as,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who 
heard  it,  a  proposition  which  ought  to  receive, 
and  would  receive,  the  sanction  of  each  gov¬ 
ernment  and  each  people.  The  resolution  is, 
“  That  the  best  interests  aud  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  of  British  North  America 
will  be  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  under 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such 
union  can  be  effected  on  principles  just  to 
the  several  provinces.”  It  seemed  to  all  the 
statesmen  assembled — and  there  are  great 
statesmen  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  men  who 
would  do  honor  to  any  government  and  to  any 
legislature  of  any  free  country  enjoying  re¬ 
presentative  institutions — it  was  clear  to  them 
all  that  the  best  interests  and  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  of  British  North  America 
would  be  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  under 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  And  it  seems  to 
me,  as  to  them,  and  I  think  it  will  so  appear  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that,  if  we  wish  to 
be  a  great  people  ;  if  we  wish  to  form — using 
the  expression  which  was  sneered  at  the  other 
evening — a  great  nationality,  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  world,  able  to  hold  our  own 
against  all  opponents,  and  to  defend  those 
institutions  we  prize  :  if  we  wish  to  have  one 
system  of  government,  and  to  establish  a  com¬ 
mercial  union,  with  unrestricted  free  trade, 
between  people  of  the  five  provinces,  belong¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  to  the  same  nation,  obeying 
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the  same  Sovereign,  owning  the  same  alle¬ 
giance,  and  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
same  blood  and  lineage  :  if  we  wish  to  be  able 
to  afford  to  each  other  the  means  of  mutual 
defence  and  support  against  aggression  and 
attack — this  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  union 
of  some  kind  between  the  scattered  and  weak 
boundaries  composing  the  British  North 
American  Provinces.  (Cheers).  The  very 
mention  of  the  scheme  is  fitted  to  bring  with  it 
its  own  approbation.  Supposing  that  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1865,  half  a  million  of  people 
were  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
make  Canada  Jheir  home,  although  they 
brought  only  their  strong  arms  and  willing 
hearts ;  though  they  brought  neither  skill  nor 
experience  nor  wealth,  would  we  not  receive 
them  with  open  arms,  and  hail  their  presence 
in  Canada  as  an  important  addition  to  our 
strength?  Butwhen, by  theproposed  union, 
we  not  only  get  nearly  a  million  of  people  to 
join  us — when  they  contribute  not  only  their 
numbers,  their  physical  strength,  and  their 
desire  to  benefit  their  position,  but  when  we 
know  that  they  consist  of  old-established  com¬ 
munities,  having  a  large  amount  of  realized 
wealth,  —  composed  of  people  possessed  of 
skill,  education  and  experience  in  the  ways 
of  the  New  World  —  people  who  are  as 
much  Canadians,  I  may  say,  as  we  are — 
people  who  are  imbued  with  the  same  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  the  same  desire 
for  the  continuance  of  the  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country  as  we  are,  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  a  like  feeling  of  ardent  at¬ 
tachment  for  this,  our  common  country,  for 
which  they  and  we  would  alike  fight  and 
shed  our  blood,  if  necessary.  When  all  this 
is  considered,  argument  is  needless  to  prove 
the  advantage  of  such  a  union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  were  only  three  modes, — if  I  may  re¬ 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  Canada  was  surrounded, — only  three 
modes  that  were  at  all  suggested,  by  which 
the  dead  lock  in  our  affairs,  the  anarchy  we 
dreaded,  and  the  evils  which  retarded  our 
prosperity,  could  be  met  or  averted.  One 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  leaving  them 
as  they  were  before  the  union  of  1841. 
I  believe  that  that  proposition,  by  itself 
had  no  supporters.  It  was  felt  by  every 
one  that,  although  it  was  a  course  that 
would  do  away  with  the  sectional  difficulties 
which  existed, — though  it  would  remove  the 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  for  the  representation  based  upon 


population, — and  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  lest  their  institutions  should 
be  attacked  and  prejudiced  by  that  principle 
in  our  representation  ;  yet  it  was  felt  by 
every  thinking  man  in  the  province  that  it 
would  be  a  retrograde  step,  which  would 
throw  back,  the  country  to  nearly  the  same 
position  as  it  occupied  before  the  union, — 
that  it  would  lower  the  credit  enjoyed  by 
United  Canada, — that  it  would  be  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  connection  which  had  existed 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  under 
which,  although  it  had  not  been  completely 
successful,  and  had  not  allayed  altogether  the 
local  jealousies  that  had  their  root  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  arose  before  the  union,  our 
province,  as  a  whole,  had  nevertheless  pros¬ 
pered  and  increased.  It  was  felt  that  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  union  would  have  destroyed 
all  the  credit  that  we  had  gained  by  being  a 
united  province,  and  would  have  left  us  two 
weak  and  ineffective  governments,  instead  of 
one  powerful  and  united  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  next  mode  suggested,  was  the 
granting  of  representation  by  population. 
Now,  we  all  know  the  manner  in  which  that 
question  was  and  is  regarded  by  Lower 
Canada;  that  while  in  Upper  Canada  the 
desire  and  cry  for  it  was  daily  augmenting, 
the  resistance  to  it  in  Lower  Canada  was  pro- 
portionably  increasing  in  strength.  Still,  if 
some  such  means  of  relieving  us  from  the 
sectional  jealousies  which  existed  between  the 
two  Canadas,  if  some  such  solution  of  the 
difficulties  as  Confederation  had  not  been 
found,  the  representation  by  population  must 
eventually  have  been  carried ;  no  matter 
though  it  might  have  been  felt  in  Lower 
Canada,  as  being  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  have 
been  felt  by  the  Lower  Canadians  that  it 
would  sacrifice  their  local  interests,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  the  progross  of  events  represen¬ 
tation  by  population  would  have  been  car¬ 
ried  ;  and,  had  it  been  carried  —  I  speak 
here  my  own  individual  sentiments — I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Upper  Canada.  For  though  Upper 
Canada  would  have  felt  that  it  had  received 
what  it  claimed  as  a  right,  and  had  succeed 
in  establishing  its  right,  yet  it  would  have 
left  the  Lower  Province  with  a  sullen  feel¬ 
ing  of  injury  and  injustice.  The  Lower 
Canadians  would  not  have  worked  cheer¬ 
fully  under  such  a  change  of-  system,  but 
would  have  ceased  to  be  what  they  are 
now  —  a  nationality,  with  representatives 
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inParliament,  governed  by  general  principles, 
and  dividing  according  to  their  political  opin¬ 
ions — and  would  have  been  in  great  danger 
of  becoming  a  faction,  forgetful  of  national 
obligations,  and  only  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
defend  their  own  sectional  interests,  their  own 
laws,  and  their  own  institutions.  (Hear, hear.) 
The  third  and  only  means  of  solution  for  our 
difficulties  was  the  junction  of  the  provinces 
either  in  a  Federal  or  a  Legislative  Union. 
Now,  as  regards  the  comparative  advantages 
of  a  Legislative  and  a  Federal  Union,  1  have 
never  hesitated  to  state  my  own  opinions.  I 
have  again  and  again  stated  in  the  House, 
that,  if  practicable,  I  thought  a  Legislative 
Union  would  be  preferable.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  hatfe  always  contended  that  if  we  could 
agree  to  have  one  government  and  one  par¬ 
liament,  legislating  for  the  whole  of  these 
peoples,  it  would  be  the  best,  the  cheapest, 
the  most  vigorous,  and  the  strongest  system 
of  government  we  could  adopt.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But,  on  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  discussing  the  matter  as  we  did, 
most  unreservedly,  and  with  a  desire  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  satisfactory  conc’usion,  we  found 
that  such  a  system  was  impracticable.  Iu 
the  first  place,  it  would  not  meet  tbe  assent 
of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  because  they 
felt  that  in  their  peculiar  position — being 
in  a  minority,  with  a  different  language, 
nationality  and  religion  from  the  majority, — 
in  case  of  a  junction  with  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  their  institutions  and  their  laws 
might  be  assailed,  and  their  s.ncestral  asso¬ 
ciations,  on  which  they  prided  themselves, 
attacked  and  prejudiced  j  it  was  found  that 
any  proposition  which  involved  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  individuality  of  Lower  Canada — 
if  I  may  use  the  expression — would  not  be 
received  with  favor  by  her  people.  We 
found  too,  that  though  their  people  speak 
the  same  language  and  enjoy  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  as  the  people  of  Upper  Canada, 
a  system  founded  on  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  there  was  as  great  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  yarious  Maritime  Provinces  to 
lose  their  individuality,  as  separate  political 
organizations,'  as  we  observed  in  the  case  of 
Lower  Canada  herself.  (Hear,  hear.)  There¬ 
fore,  we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  either  abandon  the  idea  of  Union 
altogether,  or  devise  a  system  of  union  in 
which  the  separate  provincial  organizations 
would  be  in  some  degree  preserved.  So  that 
those  who  were,  like  myself,  in  favor  of  a 
Legislative  Union,  were  obliged  to  modify 


their  views  and  accept  the  project  of  a 
Federal  Union  as  the  only  scheme  prac¬ 
ticable,  even  for  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Because,  although  the  law  of  those  prov¬ 
inces  is  founded  on  the  common  law  of 
England,  yet  every  one  of  them  has  a  large 
amount  of  law  of  its  own  —  colonial  law 
framed  by  itself,  and  affecting  every  relation 
of  life,  such  as  the  laws  of  property,  muni¬ 
cipal  and  assessment  laws ;  laws  relating  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  all  the 
great  interests  contemplated  in  legislation  ; 
we  found,  in  short,  that  the  statutory  law 
of  the  different  provinces  was  so  varied  and 
diversified  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
weld  them  into  a  Legislative  Union  at  once. 
Why,  sir,  if  you  only  consider  the  innumer¬ 
able  subjects  of  legislation  peculiar  to  new 
countries,  and  that  every  one  of  those  five 
colonies  had  particular  laws  of  its  own,  to 
which  its  people  have  been  accustomed  and 
are  attached,  you  will  see  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  and  working  a  Legislative  Union, 
and  bringing  about  an  assimilation  of  the 
local  as  well  as  general  laws  of  the  whole  of 
the  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  in 
Upper  Canada  understand  from  the  nature 
and  operation  of  our  peculiar  municipal 
law,  of  which  we  know  the  value,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  framing  a  general  system  of  legisla¬ 
tion  on  local  matters  which  would  meet  the 
wishes  and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  provinces.  Even  the  laws  considered  the 
least  important,  respecting  private  rights  iu 
timber,  roads,  fencing,  and  innumerable  other 
matters,  small  in  themselves,  but  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  great  interest  to  the  agricultural 
class,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
are  regarded  as  of  great  value  by  the  portion 
of  the  community  affected  by  them.  And 
when  we  consider  that  every  one  of  the 
colonies  has  a  body  of  law  of  this  kind,  and 
that  it  will  take  years  before  those  laws  can 
be  assimilated,  it  was  felt  that  at  first,  at  all 
events,  any  united  legislation  would  be  almost 
impossible.  Iam  happy  to  state — and  indeed 
it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  resolutions  them¬ 
selves  —  that  as  regards  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  a  great  desire  was  evinced  for  the  final 
assimilation  of  our  laws.  One  of  the  re¬ 
solutions  provides  that  an  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  those  of  Upper 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  eventually  estab¬ 
lishing  one  body  of  statutory  law,  founded 
on  the  common  law  of  England,  the  parent  of 
the  laws  of  all  those  provinces.  One  great  ob- 
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jectionmade  to  a  Federal  Union  was  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  increased  number  of  legislatures. 
I  will  not  enter  at  any  length  into  that  sub¬ 
ject,  because  my  honorable  friends,  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  and  the  President  of  the 
Council,  who  are  infinitely  more  competent 
than  myself  to  deal  with  matters  of  this  kind — 
matters  of  account — will,  I  think,  be  able  to 
show  that  the  expenses  under  a  Federal  Union 
will  not  be  greater  than  those  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  separate  governments  and  legis¬ 
latures.  Here, where  we  have  a  joint  legislature 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  deals  not 
only  with  subjects  of  a  general  interest  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Canada,  but  with  all  matters  of  pri¬ 
vate  right  and  of  sectional  interest,  and  with 
that  class  of  measures  known  as  “private  bills,” 
we  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  expense  to  the  country  is  the  cost 
of  legislation.  We  find,  from  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  subjects  of  a  general,  with  those 
of  a  private  character  in  legislation,  that 
they  mutually  interfere  with  each  other  ; 
whereas,  if  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
was  confined  to  measures  of  one  kind  or  the 
other  alone,  the  session  of  Parliament  would 
not  be  so  protracted  and  therefore  not  so 
expensive  as  at  present.  In  the  proposed 
Constitution  all  matters  of  general  interest 
are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  General  Le¬ 
gislature  ;  while  the  local  legislatures  will 
deal  with  matters  of  local  interest,  which 
do  not  affect  the  Confederation  as  a  whole, 
but  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their 
particular  sections.  By  such  a  division 
of  labor  the  sittings  of  the  General  Le¬ 
gislature  would  not  be  so  protracted  as 
even  those  of  Canada  alone.  And  so  with  the 
local  legislatures,  their  attention  being  con¬ 
fined  to  subjects  pertaining  to  their  own 
sections,  their  sessions  would  be  shorter  and 
less  expensive.  Then,  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  saving  that  will  be  effected 
in  the  administra  tion  of  affairs  by  one  General 
Government— -when  we  reflect  that  each 
of  the  five  colonies  have  a  government 
of  its  own  with  a  complete  establishment 
of  public  departments  and  all  the  machinery 
required  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country — that  each  have  a  separ¬ 
ate  executive,  judicial  and  militia  system — 
that  each  province  has  a  separate  min¬ 
istry,  including  a  Minister  of  Militia,  with 
a  complete  Adjutant  General’s  Department — 
that  each  have  a  Finance  Minister  with  a 
full  Customs  and  Excise  staff— that  each 
Colony  has  as  large  and  complete  an  adminis¬ 


trative  organization,  with  as  many  Executive 
officers  as  the  General  Government  will  have 
— we  can  well  understand  the  enormous 
saving  that  will  result  from  a  union  of  all 
the  colenies,  from  their  having  but  one  head 
and  one  central  system  We,  in  Canada, 
already  know  something  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  Federal  Union. 
Although  we  have  nominally  a  Legislative 
Union  in  Canada — although  we  sit  in  one 
Parliament,  supposed  constitutionally  to  re¬ 
present  the  people  without  regard  to  sections 
or  localities,  yet  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  since  the  union  in  1841,  we  have  had  a 
Federal  Union ;  that  in  matters  affecting 
Upper  Canada  solely,  members  from  that 
section  claimed  and  generally  exercised  the 
right  of  exclusive  legislation,  while  mem¬ 
bers  from  Lower  Canada  legislated  in  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  only  their  own  section.  We 
have  had  a  Federal  Union  in  fact,  though 
a  Legislative  Union  in  name  ;  and  in  the 
hot  contests  of  late  years,  if  on  any 
occasion  a  measure  affecting  any  one  sec¬ 
tion  were  interfered  with  by  the  members 
from  the  other — if,  for  instance,  a  mea¬ 
sure  locally  affecting  Upper  Canada  were 
carried  or  defeated  against  the  wishes 
of  its  majority,  by  one  irom  Lower 
Canada, — my  honorable  friend  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Council,  and  his  friends 
denounced  with  all  their  energy  and  ability 
such  legislation  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Upper  Province.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).  Just  in  the  same  way,  if 
any  act  concerning  Lower  Canada  were 
pressed  into  law  against  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  her  representatives,  by  those  from 
Upper  Canada,  the  Lower  Canadians  would 
rise  as  one  man  and  protest  against  such  a 
violation  of  their  peculiar  rights.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  relations  between  England  and 
Scotland  are  very  similar  to  that  which  ob¬ 
tains  between  the  Canadas.  The  union  be¬ 
tween  them,  in  matters  of  legislation,  is  of  a 
federal  character,  because  the  Act  of  Union 
between  the  two  countries  provides  that  the 
Scottish  law  cannot  be  altered,  except  for  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 
This  stipulation  has  been  held  to  be  so 
obligatory  on  the  Legislature  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  no  measure  affecting  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  passed  unless  it  receives  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  mem¬ 
bers  in  Parliament.  No  matter  how  import¬ 
ant  it  may  be  for  the  interests  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole  to  alter  the  laws  of  Scotland — no 
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matter  how  much  it  may  interfere  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  geueral  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  law  is  not  altered,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  people, 
as  expressed  by  their  representatives  in  Par¬ 
liament.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus,  we  have,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  a  limited  extent,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  working  and  effects  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Union,  as  we  might  expect  to  witness 
them  in  our  own  Confederation.  The  whole 
scheme  of  Confederation,  as  propounded  by 
the  Conference,  as  agreed  to  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  as  now 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
and  the  Legislature,  bears  upon  it?  face  the 
marks  of  compromise.  Of  necessity  there 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  mutual  con¬ 
cession.  When  we  think  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  five  colonies,  all  supposed  to  have 
different  interests,  meeting  together,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  those  interests 
and  of  pressing  the  views  of  their  own  locali¬ 
ties  and  sections,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
had  we  not  met  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  aud 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  this  union ; 
if  we  had  not  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  resolution — 
That  the  best  interests  and  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  of  British  North  America 
would  be  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  under 
the  Crown  of  (.treat  Britain,” — all  our  efforts 
might  have  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.  If 
we  had  not  felt  that,  after  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  we  were  bound  to  set  aside  our 
private  opinions  on  matters  of  detail,  if  we 
had  not  felt  ourselves  bound  to  look  at  what 
was  practicable,  not  obstinately  rejecting  the 
opinions  of  others  nor  adhering  to  our  own  ; 
if  we  had  not  met,  I  say,  in  a  spirit  of  concili¬ 
ation,  and  with  an  anxious,  overruling  de¬ 
sire  to  form  one  people  under  one  government, 
we  never  would  have  succeeded.  With  these 
views,  we  press  the  question  on  this  House 
and  the  country.  I  say  to  this  House,  if  you 
do  not  believe  that  the  union  of  the  colonies 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  that  the 
joining  of  these  five  peoples  into  one  nation, 
under  one  sovereign,  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
then  reject  the  scheme.  Reject  it  if  you  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  for  the  present  advantage 
and  future  prosperity  of  yourselves  and  your 
children.  But  if,  after  a  calm  and  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  scheme,  it  is  believed,  as  a 
whole,  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
vince — if  the  House  and  country  believe  this 
union  to  be  one  which  will  ensure  for  us  Bri¬ 
tish  laws,  British  connection,  and  British 


freedom — and  increase  and  dcvelope  the  so¬ 
cial,  political  aud  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  then  I  implore  this  House  and  the 
country  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices,  and  accept 
the  scheme  which  we  offer.  I  ask  this  House 
to  meet  the  question  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
the  delegates  met  it.  I  ask  each  member  of 
this  House  to  lay  aside  his  own  opinions  as 
to  particular  details,  and  to  accept  the  scheme 
as  a  whole  if  he  think  it  beneficial  as  a  whole. 
As  I  stated  in  the  preliminary  discussion,  we 
must  consider  this  scheme  in  the  light  of  a 
treaty.  By  a  happy  coincidence  of  circum¬ 
stances,  just  when  an  Administration  had  been 
formed  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  attempt¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  laboured,  at  the  same  time  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  actuated  by  a  similar  feeling,  appoin¬ 
ted  a  Conference  with  a  view  to  a  union 
among  themselves,  without  being  cognizant 
of  the  position  the  government  was  taking  in 
Canada.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  fortunate 
coincidence  of  events,  never,  perhaps,  for  a 
long  series  of  years  would  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  this  scheme  to  a  practical  conclusion. 
But  we  did  succeed.  We  made  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  agreed  upon  the  scheme,  and  the  depu¬ 
tations  from  the  several  governments  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference  went  back  pledged 
to  lay  it  before  their  governments,  and  to 
ask  the  legislatures  and  people  of  their 
respective  provinces  to  assent  to  it.  I  trust 
the  scheme  will  be  assented  to  as  a  whole. 
I  am  sure  this  House  will  not  seek  to  alter  it 
in  its  unimportant  details;  and,  if  altered  in 
any  important  provisions,  the.  result  must  be 
that  the  whole  will  bo  set  aside,  and  we  must 
begin  de  novo.  If  any  important  changes 
are  made,  every  one  of  the  colonies  will  feel 
itself  absolved  from  the  implied  obligation  to 
deal  with  it  as  a  Treaty,  each  province  will 
feel  itself  at  liberty  to  amend  it  ad  libitum  so 
as  to  suit  its  own  views  and  interests  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  our  labours  will  have  been 
for  nought,  and  we  will  have  to  renew  our 
negotiations  with  all  the  colonies  fot  the 
purpose  of  establishing,  some  new  scheme. 
I  hope  the  House  will  not  adopt  any  such 
a  course  as  will  postpone,  perhaps  for  ever, 
or  at  all  events  for  a  long  period,  all  chances 
of  union.  All  the  statesmen  and  public 
men  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  the 
subject  admit  the  advantages  of  a  union, 
if  it  were  practicable  :  and  now  when  it  is 
proved  to  be  practicable,  if  we  do  not  em¬ 
brace  this  opportunity  the  present  favor¬ 
able  time  will  pass  away,  and  we  may  never 
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have  it  again.  Because,  just  so  surely  as 
this  scheme  is  defeated,  will  he  revived  the 
original  proposition  for  a  union  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  irrespective  of  Canada  ;  they 
will  not  remain  as  they  are  now,  powerless, 
scattered,  helpless  communities  ;  they  will 
form  themselves  into  a  power,  which,  though 
not  so  strong  as  if  united  with  Canada,  will, 
nevertheless,  be  a  powerful  and  considerable 
community,  and  it  will  be  then  too  late  for 
us  to  attempt  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  this 
scheme,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution, 
“  is  for  the  best  interests,  and  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  British  North  America.” 
If  we  are  not  blind  to  our  present  position, 
we  must  see  the  hazardous  situation  in 
which  all  the  great  interests  of  Canada  stand 
in  respect  to  the  United  States.  I  am  no 
alarmist.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  prospect  of 
immediate  war.  I  believe  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  two  nations  will  prevent  a  war ; 
still  we  cannot  trust  to  probabilities.  The 
Government  and  Legislature  would  be  want¬ 
ing  in  their  duty  to  the  people  if  they  ran 
any  risk.  We  know  that  the  United  States 
at  this  moment  are  engaged  in  a  war  of 
enormous  dimensions — that  the  occasion  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  has  again  and  again 
arisen,  and  may  at  any  time  in  the  future 
again  arise.  We  cannot  foresee  what  may 
be  the  result;  we  cannot  say  but  that  the 
two  nations  may  drift  into  a  war  as  other 
nations  have  done  before.  It  would  then 
be  too  late  when  war  had  commenced  to  think 
of  measures  for  strengthening  ourselves,  or 
to  begin  negociations  for  a  union  with  the 
sister  provinces.  At  this  moment,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ill-feeling  which  has  arisen 
between  England  and  the  United  States — 
a  feeling  of  which  Canada  was  not  the  cause 
— in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  now 
exists,  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
on  this  continent,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
it  seems  probable,  is  about  to  be  brought 
to  an  end — our  trade  is  hampered  by  the 
passport  system,  and  at  any  moment  we  may 
be  deprived  of  permission  to  carry  our  goods 
through  United  States  channels — the  bonded 
goods  system  may  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
winter  trade  through  the  United  States  put 
an  end  to.  Our  merchants  may  be  obliged 
to  return  to  the  old  system  of  bringing  in 
during  the  summer  months  the  supplies  for 
the  whole  year.  Ourselves  already  threat¬ 
ened,  our  trade  interrupted,  our  intercourse, 
political  and  commercial,  destroyed,  if  we  do 
not  take  warning  now  when  we  have  the  op¬ 


portunity,  and  while  one  avenue  is  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  closed,  open  another  by  taking  ad 
vantage  of  the  present  arrangement  and  the 
desire  of  the  Lower  Provinces  to  draw  closer 
the  alliance  between  us,  we  may  suffer  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  disadvantgaes  it  may 
take  long  for  us  to  overcome.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
legislative  union,  pure  and  simple,  was  im¬ 
practicable,  our  next  attempt  was  to  form  a 
government  upon  federal  principles,  which 
would  give  to  the  General  Government  the 
strength  of  a  legislative  and  administrative 
union,  while  at  the  same  time  it  preserved 
that  liberty  of  action  for  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  which  is  allowed  by  a  Federal  Union. 
And  I  am  strong  in  the  belief — that  we 
have  hit  upon  the  happy  medium  in  those 
resolutions,  and  that  we  have  formed  a  scheme 
of  government  which  unites  the  advantages 
of  both,  giving  us  the  strength  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union  and  the  sectional  freedom  of  a 
federal  union,  with  protection  to  local  inter¬ 
ests.  In  doing  so  we  had  the  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  fashion  now  to  enlarge  on  the  defects  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
failure.  ^Hear,  hear.)  I  think  and  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  works 
which  human  intelligence  ever  created  ;  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  organizations  that 
ever  governed  a  free  people.  To  say  that  it 
has  some  defects  is  but  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Omniscience,  but  of  human  in¬ 
tellects.  We  are  happily  situated  in  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  its  ope¬ 
ration,  seeing  its  working  from  its  infancy 
till  now.  It  was  in  the  main  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  perhaps  the  only  practicable  sys¬ 
tem  that  could  have  been  adopted  under  the 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
formation.  We  can  now  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  the  last  seventy-eight  years, 
during  which  that  Constitution  has  existed, 
and  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  we  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  avoided  in  this  system 
which  we  propose  for  the  adoption  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  the  defects  which  time 
and  events  have  shown  to  exist  in  theAmer- 
ican  Constitution.  In  the  first  place,  by  a 
resolution  which  meets  with  the  universal 
approval  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we 
have  provided  that  for  all  time  to  come,  so 
far  as  we  can  legislate  for  the  future,  we 
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shall  have  as  the  head  of  the  executive  pow¬ 
er,  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No  one  can  look  into  futurity  and 
say  what  will  be  the  destiny  of  this  country. 
Changes  come  over  nations  and  peoples  in 
the  course  of  ages.  But,  so  far  as  we  can 
legislate,  we  provide  that,  for  all  time  to 
come,  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  shall 
be  the  Sovereign  of  British  North  America. 
By  adhering  to  the  monarchical  principle, 
we  avoid  one  defect  inherent  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
election  of  the  President  by  a  majority  and 
for  a  short  period,  he  never  is  the  sovereign 
and  chief  of  the  nation.  Ho  is  nevor  looked 
up  to  by  the  whole  people  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  nation.  Ho  is  at  best  but  the 
successful  leader  of  a  party.  This  defect  is 
all  the  greater  on  account  of  the  practioe  of 
re-eleotion.  During  his  first  term  of  offioe, 
he  is  employed  in  taking  steps  to  secure  his 
own  re-election,  and  for  his  party  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  power.  We  avoid  tnis  by  adhering 
to  the  monarchical  principle — the  Sovereign 
whom  you  respect  and  love.  I  believe  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  that 
principle  recognised,  so  that  we  shall  have 
a  Sovereign  who  is  plaoed  above  the  region 
of  party— to  whom  all  parties  look  np — who 
is  not  elevated  by  tho  action  of  one 
party  nor  depressed  by  the  action  of  an¬ 
other,  who  is  the  common  head  and  sover¬ 
eign  of  all.  (Hear,  hear  and  cheers.) 
In  the  Constitution  we  propose  to  continue 
the  system  of  Responsible  Government, whioh 

has  existed  in  this  province  since  1841,  and 
whioh  has  long  obtained  in  the  Mother 
Country.  This  is  a  feature  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  we  have  it  now,  and  as  we  shall  have 
it  in  the  Federation,  in  whioh,  I  think,  we 
avoid  ona  of  the  great  defects  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  There  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  during  his  term  of  office,  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  despot,  a  one-man  power,  with  the 
command  of  the  naval  and  military  foroes — 
with  an  immense  amount  of  patronage  as 
head  of  the  Executive,  and  with  theveto 
power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  perfect¬ 
ly  uncontrolled  by  responsible  advisers,  his 
cabinet  being  departmental  offioers  merely, 
whom  he  is  not  obliged  by  the  Constitution 
to  consult  with,  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
With  us  the  Sovereign,  or  in  this  country  the 
Representative  of  the  Sovereign ,  can  aot  only 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  those  ministers 
being  responsible  to  the  people  through  Par¬ 
liament.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Union,  as  we  all  know,  the  different 
states  which  entered  into  it  were  separate  col¬ 
onies.  They  bed  no  connection  with  each 
other  farther  than  that  of  having  a  common 
sovereign,  just  as  with  us  at  present.  Their 
constitutions  and  their  laws  were  different. 
They  might  and  did  legislate  against  each 
other,  and  when  they  revolted  against  the 
Mother  Country  they  acted  as  separate  sove¬ 
reignties,  and  carried  on  the  war  by  a  kind 
of  treaty  of  alliance  against  the  common  ene¬ 
my.  Ever  since  the  nnion  w u  formed  the 
difficulty  of  what  is  called  “  State  Rights  " 
has  existed,  and  this  had  muoh  to  do  in 
bringing  on  the  present  unhappy  war  in  tho 
United  States.  They  oommenoed,  in  fuot,  at 
the  wrong  end.  They  declared  by  their  Con¬ 
stitution  that  eaoh  state  was  a  sovereignty  in 
itself,  and  that  all  the  powers  inoident  to  a 
sovereignty  belonged  to  eaoh  state,  except 
those  powers  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
wore  conferred  upon  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Congress.  Here  we  have  adopted 
a  different  system.  We  have  strengthened 
the  General  Government.  We  have  given 
the  General  Legislature  all  the  great  subjects 
of  legislation.  We  have  eonferredon  them, 
not  only  specifically  and  in  detail,  all  the 
powers  which  are  inoident  to  sovereignty,  but 
wo  have  expressly  deolared  that  all  snbjeots  of 
general  interest  not  distinctly  and  exclusively 
conferred  upon  the  local  governments  and 
local  legislatures,  shall  be  conferred  upon  the 
General  Government  and  Legislature.— -We 
have  thus  avoided  that  great  souroe  of  weak¬ 
ness  whioh  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  We  have  avoided 
all  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  authority,  and 
if  this  Constitution  is  oarrled  out,  as  it  will 
be  in  fell  detail  in  the  Imperial  Aot  to  be 
passed  if  the  colonies  adopt  the  scheme,  we 
will  have  in  faot,  as  I  said  before,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  legislative  union  under  one  ad¬ 
ministration,  with,  at  the  same  time  the  guar¬ 
antees  for  local  institutions  and  for  looal Taws, 
whioh  are  insisted  upon  by  so  many  in  the 
provinees  now,  I  hope,  to  be  united.  I  think 
it  is  well  that,  in  fY&ming  our  Constitution— 
although  my  honorable  friend  the  member 
for  Hoohelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Doeioh)  sneered 
at  it  the  other  day,  in  the  disouaaion  on  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  speech  fVom  the 
Throne  —our  first  aot  should  have  been  to 
recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that,  while  Kaefead 
has  no  desire  to  lose  her  colonies,  but .wishes 
to  retain  them,  while  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
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public  mind  of  England  would  deeply  regret 
the  loss  of  these  provinces— yet,  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  British  North  America  after  full  de¬ 
liberation  bad  stated  that  they  considered  it 
was  for  their  interest,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  future  of  British  North  America  to  sever 
the  tie,  such  is  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  England,  that,  whatever  their  desire  to 
keep  these  colonies,  they  would  not  seek  to 
compel  us  to  remain  unwilling  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  If  therefore,  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  we  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  these  provinces  that  a 
severance  should  take  place, I  am  sure  that  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  would 
have  sanctioned  that  severance.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  felt  that  there  was  a  propriety  in  giving 
a  distinct  declaration  of  opinion  on  that  point, 
and  that,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  its  first 
sentence  should  declare,  that  “  The  Execu 
tive  authority  or  government  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  be  adminis¬ 
tered  according  to  the  well  understood  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  British  Constitution,  ly  the 
Sovereign  personally,  or  by  the  Representa- 
tive  of  the  Sovereign  duly  authorised.”  That 
resolution  met  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  Conference.  The  desire  to  remain  con¬ 
nected  with  Great  Britain  and  to  retain  our 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  was  unanimous. 
Not  a  single  suggestion  was  made,  that  it 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  colonies,  or  of  any  section  or  portion  of 
them,  that  there  should  be  a  severance 
of  our  connection.  Although  we  knew  it  to 
be  possible  that  Canada,  from  her  position, 
might  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war 
by  reason  of  causes  of  hostility  arising 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
—causes  over  which  we  had  no  control,  and 

which  we  had  no  hand  in  bringing  about _ 

yet  there  was  a  unanimous  feeling  of 
willingness  to  run  all  the  hazards  of  war,  if 
war  must  come,  rather  than  lose  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
these  colonies,  (Cheers.)  We  provide  that 
“the  Executive  authority  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Sovereign  personally,  or 
by  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign  duly 
authorized”  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  Queen  should  vouchsafe  us  her 
personal  governance  or  presence,  except  to 
pay  us,  as  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Throne 
our  future  Sovereign  has  already  paid  us,’ 
the  graceful  compliment  of  a  visit.  The 
Executive  authority  must  therefore  be  ad¬ 


ministered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Represen¬ 
tative.  We  place  no  restriction  on  Her 
Majesty’s  prerogative  in  the  selection  of 
her  representative.  As  it  is  now,  so 
it  will  be  if  this  Constitution  is  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  Sovereign  has  unrestricted  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.  Whether  in  making  her 
selection  she  may  send  us  one  of  her  own 
family,  a  Royal  Prince,  as  a  Viceroy  to  rule 
over  us,  or  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
England  to  represent  her,  we  know  not- 
We  leave  that  to  Her  Majesty  in  all  confi¬ 
dence.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope,  that  when  the  union  takes  place, 
and  we  become  the  great  country  which 
British  North  America  is  certain  to  be, 
it  will  be  an  object  worthy  the  ambition 
of  the  statesmen  of  England  to  be  charged 
with  presiding  over  our  destinies.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  me  now  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  respecting  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power.  The  sixth  resolution  says, 
“  There  shall  be  a  general  legislature  or  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  federated  provinces,  composed  of 
a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  This  resolution  has  been  cavilled 
at  in  the  English  press  as  if  it  excluded  the 
Sovereign  as  a  portion  of  the  legislature. 
In  one  sense,  that  stricture  was  just — be¬ 
cause  in  strict  constitutional  language,  the 
legislature  of  England  consists  of  King, 
Lords  aqd  Commons.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  ordinary  parlance  wo  speak  of 
the  King  and  his  Parliament,”  or  “the 
King  summoning  his  Parliament,”  the 
three  estates— Lords  spiritual,  temporal 
Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
observe  that  such  a  writer  as  Ilallam  occa¬ 
sionally  uses  the  word  Parliament  in  that 
restricted  sense.  At  best  it  is  merely  a 
verbal  criticism.  The  legislature  of  British 
North  America  will  be  composed  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  Lecd- 
slative  Council  will  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Lower  House,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in.  England,  having  the  same  power  of 
initiating  all  matters  of  legislation,  except  the 
granting  of  money.  As  regards  the  Lover 
House,  it  may  not  appear  to  matter  much, 
whether  it  is  called  the  House  of  Commons 
or  Hcuse  of  Assembly.  It  will  bear  what¬ 
ever  name  the  Parliament  of  England  may 
choose  to  give  it,  but  “  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons”  is  the  name  we  should  prefer,  as 
shewing  that  it  represents  the  Commons  of 
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Canada,  in  the  same  way  that  the  English 
House  of  Commons  represents  the  Commons 
of  England,  with  the  same  privileges,  the 
same  parliamentary  usage,  and  the  same 
parliamentary  authority.  In  settling  the 
constitution  of  the  Lower  House,  that  which 
peculiarly  represents  the  people,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  principle  of  representation 
based  on  population  should  be  adopted,  and 
the  mode  of  applying  that  principle  is  fully 
developed  in  these  resolutions.  When  I 
speak  of  representation  by  population,  the 
House  will  of  course  understand,  that  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  is  not  in  any  way  sanctioned,  or 
admitted  by  these  resolutions,  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  constitution  of  the  popular 
branch  should  rest.  In  order  to  protect 
local  interests,  and  to  prevent  sectional 
jealousies,  it  was  found  requisite  that  the 
three  great  divisions  into  which  British 
North  America  is  separated,  should  be 
represented  in  the  Upper  House  on  the 
principle  of  equality.  There  are  three  great 
sections,  having  different  interests,  in  this 
proposed  Confederation.  We  have  Western 
Canada,  an  agricultural  country  far  away 
from  the  sea,  and  having  the  largest  popu¬ 
lation  who  have  agricultural  interests  prin¬ 
cipally  to  guard.  We  have  Lower  Canada, 
with  other  and  separate  interests,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  institutions  aDd  laws  which  she 
jealously  guards  against  absorption  by  any 
larger,  more  numerous,  or  stronger  power. 
And  we  have  the  Maritime  Provinces,  hav¬ 
ing  also  different  sectional  interests  of  their 
own,  having,  from  their  position,  classes  and 
interests  which  we  do  not  know  in  Western 
Canada.  Accordingly,  in  the  Upper  House, 
— the  controlling  and  regulating,  but  not  the 
initiating,  branch  (for  we  know  that  here  as 
in  England,  to  the  Lower  House  will  practic¬ 
ally  belong  the  initiation  of  matters  of  great 
public  interest),  in  the  House  which  has  the 
sober  second-thought  in  legislation — it  is 
provided  that  each  of  those  great  sections 
shall  be  represented  equally  by  24  members. 
The  only  exception  to  that  condition  of 
equality  is  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland, 
which  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  lying,  as  it 
does,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  more  connected,  perhaps,  with 
Canada  than  with  the  Lower  Provinces.  It 
has,  comparatively  speaking,  no  common  in¬ 
terest  with  the  other  Maritime  Provinces, 
hut  has  sectional  interests  and  sectional 
claims  of  its  own  to  bo  protected.  It,  there¬ 
fore  has  been  dealt  with  separately,  and  | 


is  to  have  a  separate  representation  in  the 
Upper  House,  thus  varying  from  the  equality 
established  between  the  other  sections. — 
As  may  be  well  conceived,  great  difference 
of  opinion  at  first  existed  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Iu  Canada 
the  elective  principle  prevailed ;  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  nominative  prin¬ 
ciple  was  the  rule.  We  found  a  general 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  to  adopt  the  elective  principle ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  Conference  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  nominative  principle,  except  from 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  delegates  from 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  as  one  man,  were  in  favor  of  nom¬ 
ination  by  the  Crown.  And  nomination  by 
the  Crown  is  of  course  the  system  which  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  resolved  then,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Upper  House  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  British  system  as  nearly 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  An  hereditary 
Upper  House  is  impracticable  in  this  young 
country.  Here  we  have  none  of  the  elements 
for  the  formation  of  a  landlord  aristocracy — 
no  men  of  large  territorial  positions — no 
class  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
An  hereditary  body  is  altogether  unsuited  to 
our  state  of  society,  and  would  soon  dwindle 
into  nothing.  The  only  mode  of  adapting 
the  English  system  to  the  Upper  House,  is 
by  conferring  the  power  of  appointment  on 
the  Crown  (as  the  English  peers  are  appoint¬ 
ed),  but  that  the  appointments  should  be  for 
life.  The  arguments  for  an  elective  Council 
are  numerous  and  strong;  and  I  ought  to  say 
so,  as  one  of  the  Administration  responsible 
for  introducing  the  elective  principle  into 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hold  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  not  been  a  failure  in  Canada ;  but 
there  were  causes — which  we  did  not  take 
iuto  consideration  at  the  time — why  it  did 
not  so  fully  succeed  in  Canada  as  we  had 
expected.  One  great  cause  was  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  constituencies  and  the  immense 
labor  which  consequently  devolved  on  those 
who  sought  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for 
election  to  the  Council.  For  the  same  reason 
the  expense — (laughter) — the  legitimate 
expense  was  so  enormous  that  men  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  eminently  fitted  for  such 
a  position,  were  prevented  from  coming 
forward.  At  first,  I  admit,  men  of  the 
first  standing  did  come  forward,  but  W’c 
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have  seen  that  in  every  succeeding  election 
in  both  Canadas  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  disinclination,  on  the  part  of 
men  of  standing  and  political  experience 
and  weight  in  the  country,  to  become  can¬ 
didates  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
young  men,  the  active  politicians,  those  who 
have  resolved  to  embrace  the  life  of  a 
statesman,  have  sought  entrance  to  the 
Houscof  Assembly.  The  nominative  system 
in  this  country,  was  to  a  great  extent  success¬ 
ful,  before  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government.  Then  the  Canadas  were  to  a 
great  extent  Crown  coloniep,  and  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature  consisted  of  gentle¬ 
men  chosen  from  among  the  chief  judicial 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  other  men  of  the  first 
position  in  the  country.  Those  bodies  com¬ 
manded  great  respect  from  the  character, 
standing,  and  weight  of  the  individuals  com 
posing  them,  but  they  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  people  or  their  representatives,  and 
collisions  with  the  Lower  House  frequently 
occurred,  especially  in  Lower  Canada.  When 
responsible  government  was  introduced,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Governor  of  the 
day  to  have  a  body  of  advisers  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
which  could  make  or  unmake  ministers 
as  it  chose.  The  Lower  House  in  effect 
pointed  out  who  should  be  nominated  to  the 
Upper  House ;  for  the  ministry,  being  de¬ 
pendent  altogether  on  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature  for  support,  selected  members 
for  the  Upper  House  from  among  their  poli¬ 
tical  friends  at  the  dictation  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  Council  was  becoming  less 
and  less  a  substantial  check  on  the  legislation 
of  the  Assembly;  but  under  the  system  now 
proposed,  such  will  not  be  the  case.  No 
ministry  can  in  future  do  what  they  have 
done  in  Canada  before, — they  cannot,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  any  measure,  or  of 
strengthening  the  party,  attempt  to  overrule 
the  independent  opinion  of  the  Upper  House, 
by  filling  it  with  a  number  of  its  partisans 
and  political  supporters.  The  provision  in 
the  Constitution,  that  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  members 
— that  each  of  the  great  sections  shall  appoint 
twenty-four  members  and  no  more,  will 
prevent  the  Upper  House  from  being 
swamped  from  time  to  time  by  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
their  own  schemes  or  pleasing  their  parti¬ 
sans.  The  fact  of  the  government  being 


prevented  from  exceeding  a  limited  number 
will  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  make  it,  in  reality, 
a  separate  and  distinct  chamber,  having  a 
legitimate  and  controlling  influence  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  The  objection  has 
been  taken  that  in  consequence  of  the  Crown 
being  deprived  of  the  right,  of  unlimited 
appoiutment,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  dead 
lock  arising  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature;  a  chance  that  the  Upper 
House  being  altogether  independent  of  the 
Sovereign,  of  the  Lower  House,  and  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  may  act  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  so  independently  as  to  produce 
a  dead  lock.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such 
result.  Ia  the  first  place  we  know  that  in 
England  it  does  not  arise.  There  would 
be  no  use  of  an  Upper  House,  if  it  did 
not  exercise,  when  it  thought  proper,  the 
right  of  opposing  or  amending  or  postponing 
the  legislation  of  the  Lower  House.  It 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever  were  it  a  mere 
chamber  for  registering  the  decrees  of  the 
Lower  House.  It  must  be  an  independent 
House,  having  a  free  action  of  its  own,  for  it 
is  only  valuable  as  being  a  regulating  body, 
calmly  considering  the  legislation  initiated 
by  the  popular  branch,  and  preventing  any 
hasty  or  ill  considered  legislation  which  may 
come  from  that  body,,  but  it  will  never  set 
itself  in  opposition  against  the  deliberate 
and  understood  wishes  of  the  people.  Even 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  as  an  hereditary 
body,  is  far  more  independent  than  one 
appointed  for  life  can  be,  whenever  it 
ascertains  what  is  the  calm,  deliberate 
will  of  the  people  of  England,  it 
yields,  and  never  in  modern  times  has 
there  been,  in  fact  or  act,  any  attempt  to 
overrule  the  decisions  of  that  House  by  the 
appointment  of  new  peers,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  once  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
is  true  that  in  1832  such  an  increase  was 
threatened  in  consequence  of  the  reiterated 
refusal  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  pass  the 
Reform  Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  the  threat 
would  have  been  carried  into  effect,  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  every  one,  even  the  Ministry  who 
advised  that  step,  admitted  that  it  would  be 
a  revolutionary  act,  a  breach  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  do  so,  and  it  was  because  of  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  bloody  revolution 
which  hung  over  the  land,  if  the  Reform  Bill 
had  been  longer  refused  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  they  consented  to  the  bloodless 
revolution  of  overriding  the  independent 
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opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  that  ques¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Since  that  time  it  has 
never  been  attempted,  and  I  am  satisfied  it 
will  never  be  attempted  again.  Only  a 
year  or  two  ago  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
the  Paper  Duties  Bill,  and  they  acted  quite 
constitutionally,  according  to  the  letter  and 
as  many  think,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  in  doing  so.  Yet  when  they 
found  they  had  interfered  with  a  subject 
which  the  people’s  house  claimed  as  belong¬ 
ing  of  right  to  themselves,  the  very  next 
session  they  abandoned  their  position,  not 
because  they  were  convinced  they  had  done 
wrong,  but  because  they  had  ascertained 
what  was  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  on  the  subject.  In 
this  couutry,  we  must  remember,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  will  be  selected  for  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Council  stand  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  the  peers  of  England.  They 
have  not  like  them  any  ancestral  associations 
or  position  derived  from  history.  They  have 
not  that  direct  influence  on  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  or  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  which  the  peers  of  England  exercise, 
from  their  great  wealth,  their  vast  territo¬ 
rial  possessions,  their  numerous  tenantry 
and  that  prestige  with  which  the  exalted 
position  of  their  class  for  centuries  has  in¬ 
vested  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  members 
of  our  Upper  House  will  be  like  those  of 
the  Lower,  men  of  the  people,  and  from 
the  people.  The  man  put  iuto  the  Upper 
House  is  as  much  a  man  of  the  people  the 
day  after,  as  the  day  before  his  elevation. 
Springing  from  the  people,  and  one  of  them, 
he  takes  his  seat  in  the  Council  with  all  the 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  when  he  returns  home,  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  he  mingles  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and  is  influenced  by  the  same 
feelings  and  associations,  and  events,  as 
those'  which  affect  the  mass  around  him. 
And  is  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
members  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  will  set  themselves  deliberately  at  work 
to  oppose  what  they  know  to  be  the  settled 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
couutry  ?  They  will  not  do  it.  There  is 
no  fear  of  a  dead  lock  between  the  two  houses. 
There  is  an  infinitely  greater  chance  of  a 
dead  lock  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  should  the  elective  principle 
be  adopted,  than  with  a  nominated  chamber 
— chosen  by  the  Crown,  and  having  no  mis¬ 
sion  from  the  people.  The  members  of  the 


Upper  Chamber  would  then  come  from  the 
people  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  should  any  difference  ever  arise  between 
both  branches,  the  former  could  say  to  the 
members  of  the  popular  branch — u  We  as 
much  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people  as 
you  do,  and  even  more  so;  we  are  not  elect¬ 
ed  from  small  localities  and  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  ;  you  as  a  body  were  elected  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  when  the  public  mind  was  run¬ 
ning  in  a  particular  channel ;  you  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament,  not  so  much  repre¬ 
senting  the  general  views  of  the  couutry, 
on  general  questions,  as  upon  the  particular 
subjects  which  happened  to  engage  the  minds 
of  the  people  when  they  went  to  the  polls. 
We  have  as  much  right,  or  a  better  right, 
than  you  to  be  considered  as  representing  the 
deliberate  will  of  the  people  on  general 
questions,  and  therefore  we  will  not  give 
way.”  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is,  I  repeat, 
a  greater  danger  of  an  irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  if  the  upper  be  elective, 
than  if  it  holds  its  commission  from  the 
Crown.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  Upper  House,  the  membois  of  which  are  to 
be  appointed  for  life,  would  not  have  the  same 
quality  of  permanence  as  the  House  of  Lords; 
our  members  would  die;  strangers  would  suc¬ 
ceed  them,  whereas  son  succeeded  father  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  the  changes  in 
the  membership  and  state  of  opinion  in  our 
Upper  House  would  always  be  more  rapid 
than  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  show  how 
speedily  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Upper 
House,  as  regards  life  members,  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  following 
facts  : — At  the  call  of  the  House,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1856,  forty-two  life  members  responded  ; 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1858,  only  thirty- 
five  answered  to  their  names ;  in  1862  there 
were  only  twenty-five  life  members  left,  and 
in  1864,  but  twenty-one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  shows  how  speedily  changes  take  place 
in  the  life  membership.  But  remarkable  as 
this  change  has  been,  it  is  not  so  great  as 
that  in  regard  to  the  elected  members. 
Though  the  elective  principle  only  came  into 
force  in  1856,  and  although  only  twelve 
men  were  elected  that  year,  and  twelve  more 
every  two  years  since,  twenty-four  changes 
have  already  taken  place  by  the  decease  of 
members,  by  the  acceptance  of  office,  and 
by  resignation.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
should  there  be  on  any  question  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
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Houses,  the  government  of  the  day  being 
obliged  to  have  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  in  the  popular  branch — would, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  former  into 
accord  and  sympathy  with  the  latter,  fill  up 
any  vacancies  that  might  occur,  with  men  of 
the  same  political  feelings  and  sympathies 
with  the  Government,  and  consequently  with 
those  of  the  majority  in  the  popular  branch  • 
and  all  the  appointments  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  would  be  made  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  the  sympathy  and  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houses.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
is  this  additional  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  the  limitation.  To  the  Upper  House  is 
to  be  confided  the  protection  of  sectional 
interests;  therefore  is  it  that  the  three  great 
divisions  are  there  equally  represented,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  such  interests 
against  the  combinations  of  majorities  in  the 
Assembly.  It  will,  therefore,  become  the 
interest  of  each  section  to  be  represented 
by  its  very  best  men,  and  the  members  of 
the  Administration  who  belong  to  each  sec¬ 
tion  will  see  that  such  men  are  chosen,  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  their  section.  For  the 
same  reason  each  state  of  the  American 
Union  sends  its  two  best  men  to  represent 
its  interests  in  the  Senate.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  in  the 
first  selections  for  the  Council,  regard 
shall  be  had  lo  those  who  now  hold  similar 
positions  in  the  different  colonies.  This,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  a  wise  provision.  In  all  the 
provinces,  except  Prince  Edward,  there  are 
gentlemen  who  hold  commissions  for  the 
Upper  House  for  life.  In  Canada,  there  are 
a  number  who  hold  under  that  commission  ; 
but  the  majority  of  them  hold  by  a  com¬ 
mission,  not,  perhaps,  from  a  monarchical 
point  of  view  so  honorable,  because  the 
Queen  is  the  fountain  of  honor, — but  still, 
as  holding  their  appointment  from  the 
people,  they  may  be  considered  as  standing 
on  a  par  with  those  who  have  Her  Majesty’s 
commission.  There  can  be  no  reason  suggest¬ 
ed  why  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
legislation,  whether  they  hold  their  positions 
by  the  election  of  the  people  or  have  received 
preferment  from  the  Crown — there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  those  men  should  be  passed 
over,  and  new  men  sought  for  to  form  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Confederation. 
It  is,  therefore,  provided  that  the  selection 
shall  be  made  from  those  gentlemen  who  are 
now  members  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Legislature  in  each  of  the  colonies,  for  seats 


in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  General 
Legislature.  The  arrangement  jn  this  re¬ 
spect  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which 
Representative  Peers  are  chosen  from  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  sit  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
like  manner,  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  proposed  Confederation  will 
be  first  selected  from  the  existing  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  various  provinces.  In  the 
formation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
principle  of  representation  by  population 
has  been  provided  for  in  a  manner  equally 
ingenious  and  simple.  The  introduction  of 
this  principle  presented  at  first  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  a  constantly  increasing  body 
until,  with  the  increasing  population,  it 
would  become  inconveniently  and  expen¬ 
sively  large.  But  by  adopting  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Lower  Canada  as  a  fixed  standard 
— as  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  would 
turn — that  province  being  the  best  suited  for 
the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  permanent  character  of  its  population, 
and  from  its  having  neither  the  largest  nor 
least  number  of  inhabitants — we  have  been 
enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulty  I  have 
mentioned.  We  have  introduced  the  system 
of  representation  by  population  without  the 
danger  of  an  inconvenient  increase  in  the 
number  of  representatives  on  the  recurrence 
of  each  decennial  period.  The  whole  thing 
is  worked  by  a  simple  rule  of  three.  For 
instance,  we  have  in  Upper  Canada  1,400,000 
of  a  population  ;  in  Lower  Canada  1,100,000. 
Now.  the  proposition  is  simply  this — if  Lower 
Canada,  with  its  population  of  1,100,000,  has 
a  right  to  G5  members,  how  many  members 
should  Upper  Canada  have,  with  its  larger 
population  of  1,400,000  '(  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  other  provinces — the  propor¬ 
tion  is  always  observed  and  the  principle  of 
representation  by  population  carried  out, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  not  be 
decennially  an  inconvenient  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Lower  House.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  that 
hereafter,  if  deemed  advisable,  the  total 
number  of  representatives  may  be  increased 
from  194,  the  number  fixed  in  the  first 
instance.  In  that  case,  if  an  increase  is 
made,  Lower  Canada  is  still  to  remain  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  calculation  will 
turn.  If  Lower  Canada,  instead  of  sixty- 
five,  shall  have  seventy  members,  then  the 
calculation  will  be,  if  Lower  Canada  has 
seventy  members,  with  such  a  population, 
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how  many  shall  Upper  Canada  have  with  a 
larger  population  ?  I  was  in  favor  of  a  larg¬ 
er  House  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
but  was  overruled.  I  was  perhaps  singular 
in  the  opinion,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  commenco  with  a  larger  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  branch.  The  arguments 
against  this  were,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  cause  additional  expense;  in  the  next 
place,  that  in  a  new  country  like  this,  we 
could  not  get  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
men  to  be  representatives.  My  reply  was 
that  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing  as 
we  increase  in  education  and  wealth  ;  that 
a  larger  field  would  be  open  to  political  am¬ 
bition  by  having  a  larger  body  of  represen¬ 
tatives;  that  by  having  numerous  and  small¬ 
er  constituencies,  more  people  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  working  of  the  union,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  wider  field  for  selection  for 
leaders  of  governments  and  leaders  of  parties. 
These  are  my  individual  sentiments, — which, 
perhaps,  I  have  no  right  to  express  here — 
but  I  was  overruled,  and  we  fixed  on  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
which  do  one  will  say  is  large  or  extensive, 
when  it  is  considered  that  our  present 
number  in  Canada  alone  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  The  difference  between  one 
hundred  and  thirty  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  is  not  great,  considering  the  large 
increase  that  will  be  made  to  our  population 
when  Confederation  is  carried  into  effect. 
While  the  principle  of  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  is  adopted  with  respect  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  not  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Conference,  as  I  stated  before,  not 
a  single  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
government  or  of  the  opposition  of  any  one 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  was  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage.  Every  one  felt  that  in 
this  respect  the  principle  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  class¬ 
es  and  property  should  be  represented  as  well 
as  numbers.  Insuperable  difficulties  would 
have  presented  themselves  if  we  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  settle  now  the  qualification  for  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise.  W^e  have  different  laws  in  each 
of  the  colonies  fixing  the  qualification  of  elec¬ 
tors  for  their  own  local  legislatures  ;  and  we 
therefore  adopted  a  similar  clause  to  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Canada  Union  Act 
of  1841,  viz.,  that  all  the  laws  which  affect¬ 
ed  the  qualification  of  members  and  of  voters, 
which  affected  the  appointment  and  conduct 
of  returning  officers  and  the  proceedings  at 
elections,  as  well  as  the  trial  of  controverted 


elections  in  the  separate  provinces,  should 
obtain  in  the  first  election  to  the  Confederate 
Parliament,  so  that  every  man  who  has  now 
a  vote  in  his  own  province  should  continue 
to  have  a  vote  in  choosing  a  representative 
to  the  first  Federal  Parliament.  And  it  was 
left  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Confederation, 
as  one  of  their  first  duties,  to  consider  and 
to  settle  by  an  act  of  their  own  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  elective  franchise,  which  would 
apply  to  the  whole  Confederation.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  the  duration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  period  of  five  years.  I  was  in  favor  of 
a  longer  period.  I  thought  that  the  duration 
of  the  local  legislatures  should  not  be  short¬ 
ened  so  as  to  be  less  than  four  years,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  that  the  General  Parliament  should 
have  as  long  a  duration  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  was  willing  to  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  seven  years ;  but  a  term  of  five  years 
was  preferred,  and  we  had  the  example  of  the 
New  Zealand  carefully  considered,  not  only 
locally,  but  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
which  gave  the  provinces  of  those  islands 
a  general  parliament  with  a  duration  of  five 
years.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  little  import¬ 
ance  whether  five  years  or  seven  years  was 
the  term,  the  power  of  dissolution  by  the 
Crown  having  been  reserved.  I  find,  on  look¬ 
ing  at  the  duration  of  parliaments  since  the 
accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Throne,  that 
excluding  the  present  parliament,  there  have 
been  seventeen  parliaments,  the  average  pe¬ 
riod  of  whose  existence  has  been  about 
three  years  and  a  half.  That  average  is  less 
than  the  average  duration  of  the  parliaments 
in  Canada  since  the  union,  so  that  it  was 
;  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  whether  we 
fixed  upon  five  or  seven  years  as  the  period 
of  duration  of  our  General  Parliament.  A 
good  deal  of  misapprehension  has  arisen  from 
the  accidental  omission  of  some  words  from 
the  24th  resolution.  It  was  thought  that  by 
it  the  local  legislatures  were  to  have  the 
power  of  arranging  hereafter,  and  from  time 
to  time  of  readjusting  the  different  constitu¬ 
encies  and  settling  the  size  and  boundaries 
of  the  various  electoral  districts.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution  is  simply  this,  that  for 
the  first  General  Parliament,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  constituencies  shall  be  made  by  the 
existing  local  legislatures;  that  in  Canada, 
for  instance,  the  present  Canadian  Parliament 
shall  arrange  what  are- to  be  the  constituen¬ 
cies  of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  make  such 
.  changes  as  may  be  necessary  in  arranging 
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for  the  seventeen  additional  members  given 
to  it  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  it  may 
also,  if  it  sees  fit,  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  constituencies  of  Lower  Canada. 
In  short,  this  Parliament  shall  settle  what 
shall  be  the  different  constituencies  electing 
members  to  the  first  Federal  Parliament. 
And  so  the  other  provinces,  the  legislatures 
of  which  will  fix  the  limits  of  their  several 
constituencies  in  the  session  in  which  they 
adopt  the  new  Constitution.  Afterwards  the 
local  legislatures  may  alter  their  own  electo¬ 
ral  limits  as  they  please,  for  their  own  local 
elections.  But  it  would  evidently  be  un¬ 
proper  to  leave  to  the  Local  Legislature  the 
power  to  alter  the  constituencies  sending 
members  to  the  General  Legislature  after 
the  General  Legislature  shall  have  been 
called  into  existence.  Were  this  the  case,  a 
member  of  the  General  Legislature  might 
at  any  time  find  himself  ousted  from  his  s*eat 
by  an  alteration  of  his  constituency  by  the 
Local  Legislature  in  his  section.  No,  after 
the  General  Parliament  meets,  in  order  that 
it  may  have  full  control  of  its  own  legislation, 
and  be  assured  of  its  position,  it  must  have 
the  full  power  of  arranging  and  re-arrano-mo- 
the  electoral  limits  of  its  constituencies  as  it 
pleases,  such  being  one  of  the  powers  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  such  a  Legislature.  (Hear, 
hcai.)  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  by 
entering  into  a  consideration  at  any  length 
of  the  different  powers  conferred  upon 
the  General  Parliament  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  those  reserved  to  the 
local  legislatures;  but  any  honorable  mem- 
bcr  on  examining  the  list  of  different 
subjects  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
General  and  Local  Legislatures  respectively, 
will  see  that  all  the  great  questions  which 
affect  the  general  interests  of  the  Confederacy 
as  a  whole,  are  confided  to  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament,  while  the  local  interests  and  local 
laws  of  each  section  arc  preserved  intact, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  local 
bodies.  A s  a  matter  of  course,  the  General 
Parliament  must  have  the  power  of  dealing 
with  the  public  debt  and  property  of  the 
Confederation.  Of  course,  too,  it  must  have 
the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  of 
customs  and  excise.  The  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  must  have  the  sovereign  power  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  from  such  sources  and  by  such 
means  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
will  allow.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  local 
legislatures  have  the  control  of  all  local 
"  orks ;  and  it  is  a  matter  ofgreat  importance, 


and  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Federal 
Union  and  of  local  legislatures,  that  each 
province  will  have  the  power  and  means  of 
developing  its  own  resources  and  aiding  it._ 
own  progress  after  its  own  fashion  and  in  its 
own  way.  Therefore  all  the  local  improve¬ 
ments,  all  local  enterprizes  or  undertakings  of 
any  kind,  have  been  left  to  the  care 
and  management  of  the  local  legislatures 
of  each  province.  (Cheers.)  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  “  lines  of  steam  or  other 
ships,  railways,  canals  and  other  works, 
connecting  any  two  or  more  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  together  or  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  province/’  shall  belong  to  the 
General  Government,  and  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  General  Legislature.  In  like 
manner  “  lines  of  steamships  between  the 
Federated  Provinces  and  other  countries, 
telegraph  communication  and  the  incorpor¬ 
ation  of  telegraph  companies,  and  all  such 
works  as  shall,  although  lying  within  any 
province,  be  specially  declared  by  the  Acts 
authorizing  them,  to  be  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage,”  shall  belong  to  the  General  Go¬ 
vernment.  For  instance,  the  Welland  Canal, 
though  lying  wholly  within  one  section,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  in  two  only,  may 
be  properly  considered  national  works,  and 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  Feder¬ 
ation.  Again,  the  census,  the  ascertaining 
of  our  numbers  and  the  extent  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  must,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
belong  to  the  General  Government.  So  also 
with  the  defences  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  Confederation  is,  that 
we  shall  have  a  united,  a  concerted,  and 
uniform  system  of  defence.  (Hear.)  We  are 
at  this  moment  with  a  different  militia 
system  in  each  colony — in  some  of  the 
colonies  with  an  utter  want  of  any  system 
of  defence.  We  have  a  number  of  separate 
staff  establishments,  without  any  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  colonies  as  to  the  means, 
either  of  defence  or  offence.  But,  under 
the  union,  we  will  have  one  system  of  defence 
and  one  system  of  militia  organization.  In 
the  event  of  the  Lower  Provinces  being 
threatened,  we  can  seud  the  large  militia 
forces  of  Upper  Canada  to  their  rescue. 
Should  wo  have  to  fight  on  our  lakes  against 
a  foreign  foe,  we  will  have  the  hardy  seamen 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  coming  to  our  as¬ 
sistance  and  manning  our  vessels.  (Hear 
hear.)  We  will  have  one  system  of  defence 
and  be  one  people,  acting  together  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war.  (Cheers.)  The  criminal 
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law  loo — the  determination  of  what  is  a 
erime  and  what  is  not  and  how  crime  shall 
be  punished — is  left  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  matter  almost  of  necessity. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  have 
the  same  criminal  law  throughout  these  pro¬ 
vinces — that  what  is  a  crime  in  one  part  of 
British  America,  should  be  a  crime  in  every 
part — that  there  should  be  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  property  as  in  another. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects  iu  the  United  States 
system,  that  each  separate  state  has  or  may 
have  a  criminal  code  of  its  own, — that  what 
may  be  a  capital  offence  in  one  state,  may 
be  a  venial  offence,  punishable  slightly,  in 
another.  But  under  our  Constitution  we 
shall  have  one  body  of  criminal  law,  based  on 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  aud  operating 
equally  throughout  British  America,  so  that 
a  British  American,  belonging  to  what 
province  he  may,  or  going  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Confederation,  knows  what  his 
rights  are  in  that  respect,  and  what  his 
punishment  will  be  if  an  offender  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  land.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  most  marked  instances  in  which 
we  take  advantage  of  the  experience  derived 
from  our  observations  of  the  defects  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  neighboring  Republic. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  83rd  provision  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  future  well-being  of 
these  colonies.  It.  commits  to  the  General 
Parliament  the  “  rendering  uniform  all  or 
any  of  the  laws  relative  to  property  and  civil 
rights  in  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  and  rendering  uniform  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  courts  in  these 
provinces.”  The  great  principles  which 
gevern  the  laws  of  all  the  provinces,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Lower  Cauada,  are 
the  same,  although  there  may  be  a  divergence 
in  details ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  on  the 
part  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  a  general  de¬ 
sire  to  join  together  with  Upper  Canada  in 
this  matter,  and  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  an  assimilation  of  the  statutory  laws  and 
the  procedure  in  the  courts,  of  all  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  At  present  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
diversity.  In  one  of  the  colonies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  have  no  municipal  system  at  all. 
In  another,  the  municipal  system  is  merely 
permissive,  and  has  not  been  adopted  to  any 
extent.  Although,  therefore,  a  legislative 
union  was  found  to  be  almost  impracticable, 
it  was  understood,  so  far  as  we  could  influence 
the  future,  that  the  first  act  of  the  Confeder- 
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ate  Government  should  be  to  procure  an  as¬ 
similation  of  the  statutory  law  of  all  those 
provinces,  which  has,  as  its  root  aud  founda¬ 
tion,  the  common  law  of  England.  But  to 
prevent  local  interests  from  being  over-ridden, 
the  same  section  makes  provision,  that,  while 
power  is  given  to  the  General  Legislature  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  no  change  in  this 
respect  should  have  the  force  and  authority 
of  law  in  any  province  until  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  province.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  General  Legislature  is  to  have 
power  to  establish  a  general  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  Federated  Provinces.  Although  the 
Canadian  Legislature  has  always  had  the 
power  to  establish  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to 
which  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  courts 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  we  have  never 
availed  ourselves  of  the  power.  Upper  Cau¬ 
ada  has  its  own  Court  of  Appeal,  so  has 
Lower  Canada.  And  this  system  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  General  Court  of  Appeal  shall 
be  established  by  the  General  Legislature. 
The  Constitution  does  not  provide  that  such 
a  court  shall  be  established.  There  are  many 
arguments  for  and  against  the  establishment 
of  such  a  court.  But  it  was  thought  wise 
and  expedient  to  put  into  the  Constitution  a 
power  to  the  General  Legislature,  that,  if 
after  full  consideration  they  think  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  establish  a  General  Court  of  Appeal 
from  all  the  Superior  Courts  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  they  may  do  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
shall  not  go  over  the  other  powors  that  are 
conferred  ori  the  General  Parliament.  Most 
of  them  refer  to  matters  of  financial  and 
commercial  interest,  and  1  leave  those  sub¬ 
jects  in  other  and  better  hands.  Besides 
all  the  powers  that  are  specifically  given  in 
the  37th  and  last  item  of  this  portion  of  the 
Constitution,  confers  on  the  General  Legis¬ 
lature  the  general  mass  of  sovereign  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  power  to  legislate  on  “  all  matters 
of  a  general  character,  not  specially  and  ex¬ 
clusively  reserved  for  the  local  governments 
and  legislatures.”  This  is  precisely  the 
provision  which  is  wanting  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  weakness  of  the  American  system— 
the  point  where  the  American  Constitution 
breaks  down.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  in  itself  a 
wise  and  necessary  pr-ovision.  We  thereby 
strengthen  the  Central  Parliament,  and  make 
the  Confederation  one  people  and  one  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  five  peoples  and  five  govern¬ 
ments,  with  merely  a  point  of  authority  con¬ 
necting  us  to  a  limited  and  insufficient  extent. 
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With  respect  to  the  local  governments,  it  is 
provided  that  each  shall  be  governed  by  a 
chief  executive  officer,  who  shall  be  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  General  Government.  As  this  is 
to  be  one  united  province,  with  the  local 
governments  and  legislatures  subordinate  to 
the  General  Government  and  Legislature,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  chief  executive  officer  in 
each  of  the  provinces  must  be  subordinate 
as  well.  The  General  Government  assumes 
towards  the  local  governments  precisely  the 
same  position  as  the  Imperial  Government 
holds  with  respect  to  each  of  the  colonies 
now ;  so  that  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
each  ot  the  different  provinces  is  now  ap¬ 
pointed  directly  by  the  Queen,  and  is  direct¬ 
ly  responsible,  and  reports  direotly  to  Her, 
so  will  the  executives  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  hereafter  be  subordinate  to  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Queen,  and  be  responsible 
and  report  to  him.  Objection  has  been  tak¬ 
en  that  there  is  an  infringement  of  the 
Royal  prerogative  in  giving  the  pardoning 
power  to  the  local  governors,  who  are  not 
appointed  directly  by  the  Crown,  but  only 
indirectly  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Confederation,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  This  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  on  account  of  the  practical  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  must  arise  if  the  power  is 
confined  to  the  Governor  General.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  question  arose  about  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  prisoner  convicted  of  a  minor 
offence,  say  in  Newfoundland,  who  might  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life  if  he 
remained  in  confinement,  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power  might  come  too  late  if  it 
were  necessary  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the 
Governor  General.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  pardoning  power  not  only  extends 
to  capital  cases,  but  to  every  case  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  sentence,  no  matter  how  trifling — 
even  to  the  case  of  a  fine  in  the  nature  of  a 
sentence  on  a  criminal  conviction.  It  extends 
to  innumerable  cases,  where,  if  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  exercise  were  thrown  on  the 
General  Executive,  it  could  not  be  so  satis¬ 
factorily  discharged,  Of  course  there  must 
be,  in  each  province,  a  legal  adviser  of  the 
Executive,  occupying  the  position  of  our 
Attorney  General,  as  there  is  in  every  state  of 
the  American  Union.  This  officer  will  be 
an  officer  of  the  Local  Government  j  but,  if 
the  pardoning  power  is  reserved  for  the 
Chiet  Executive,  there  must,  in  every  case 
where  the  exercise  ot  the  pardoning  power  is 
sought,  be  a  direct  communication  and  report 
from  the  local  law  officer  to  the  Governor 


General.  The  practical  inconvenience  of 
this  was  felt  to  be  so  great,  that  it  was 
thought  well  to  propose  the  arrangement  we 
did,  without  any  desire  to  infriuge  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  for  our  whole  ac¬ 
tion  shews  that  the  Conference,  in  every  step 
they  took,  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  guard 
jealously  these  prerogatives.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  a  subject,  however,  of  Imperial  interest, 
and  if  the  Imperial  Government  and  Imperial 
Parliament  are  not  convinced  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  we  will  be  able  to  press  upon  them  for 
the  continuation  of  that  clause,  then,  of 
oourse,  as  the  over-ruling  power,  they  may 
set  it  aside.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  subjects  which  belong,  of  right,  both 
to  the  Local  and  the  General  Parliaments. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  provided,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  conflict  of  authority,  that 
where  there  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the 
General  and  Local  Parliaments,  the  same  rule 
should  apply  as  now  applies  in  cases  where 
there  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  in  the  Provincial  Parliaments,  and 
that  when  the  legislation  of  the  one  is  adverse 
to  or  contradictory  of  the  legislation  of  the 
other,  in  all  such  cases  the  action  of  the 
General  Parliament  must  overrule,  ex-neces- 
sitate,  the  action  of  the  Local  Legislature. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  havo  introduced  also  all 
those  provisions  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  the  full  working  out  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution  in  these  provinces.  We  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  money  votes,  unless  those 
votes  are  introduced  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  authority  of  the 
responsible  advisers  of  ihe  Crown— -those 
with  whom  the  responsibility  rests  of  equal¬ 
izing  revenue  and  expenditure — that  there 
can  be  no  expenditure  or  authorization  of 
expenditure  by  Address  or  in  any  other  way 
unless  initiated  by  the  Crown  on  the  advice 
of  its  responsible  advisers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  regards  the  financial  features  of  the 
scheme,  the  arrangements  made  as  to  the 
present  liabilities  of  the  several  provinces, 
and  the  future  liabilities  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  on  these  and  kindred  matters,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  honorable  friends,  the 
Finance  Minister  and  the  President  of  the 
Council,  will  speak  at  full  length,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  shew  you  that  this  branch 
of  the  subject  has  received  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration.  I  feel  I  would  be  intruding 
myself  unnecessarily  on  the  House  if,  with 
my  inferior  knowledge  of  those  subjects  I 
were  to  detain  you  by  venturing  to  speak  of 
them,  when  I  know  that  they  will  be  so  ably 
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and  fully  gone  into  by  my  two  honorable 
friends.  The  last  resolution  of  any  import¬ 
ance  is  one  which,  although  not  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  Constitution,  is  of  interest  to 
us  all.  It  is  that  “  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
be  solicited  to  determine  the  rank  and  name 
of  the  federated  provinces.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  expression  of 
opinion  in  this  House  on  this  subject — 
whether  we  are  to  be  a  vice-royalty,  or  whether 
we  are  still  to  retain  our  name  and  rank  as  a 
province.  But  I  have  no  doubt  Her  Majesty 
will  give  the  matter  Her  gracious  considera¬ 
tion,  that  She  will  give  us  a  name  satisfactory 
to  us  all,  and  that  the  rank  She  will  confer 
upon  us  will  be  a  rank  worthy  of  our  position, 
of  our  resources,  and  of  our  future.  (Cheers.) 
Let  me  again,  before  I  sit  down,  impress  upon 
this  House  the  necessity  of  meeting  this 
question  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  with  a 
disposition  to  judge  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
to  consider  whether  really  it  is  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  country  to  form  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  provinces  ;  and  if 
honorable  gentlemen,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  details  of  this  measure,  whatever 
may  still  be  their  opinions  as  to  these  details, 
if  they  really  believe  that  the  scheme  is  one 
by  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will 
be  increased,  and  its  future  progress  secured, 
I  ask  them  to  yield  their  own  views,  and  to 
deal  with  the  scheme  according  to  its  merits 
as  one  great  whole.  (Hear,  hear.)  One 
argument,  but  not  a  strong  one,  has  been 
used  agaiust  this  Confederation,  that  it  is  an 
advance  towards  independence.  Some  are 
apprehensive  that  the  very  f  act  of  our  forming 
this  union  will  hasten  the  time  when  we  shall 
be  severed  from  the  mother  country.  I  have 
no  apprehension  of  that  kind.  I  believe  it 
will  have  the  contrary  effect.  I  believe  that 
as  we  grow  stronger,  that,  as  it  is  felt  in 
England  we  have  become  a  people,  able  from 
our  union,  our  strength,  our  population,  and 
the  development  of  our  resources,  to  take 
our  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
she  will  be  less  willing  to  part  with  us  than 
she  would  be  now,  when  we  are  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  insignificant  colonies,  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack  piece-meal  without  any  con¬ 
certed  action  or  common  organization  of 
defence.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
year  by  year,  as  we  grow  in  population  and 
strength,  England  will  more  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  maintaining  the  alliance  between 
British  North  America  and  herself.  Does 


any  one  imagine  that,  when  our  population 
instead  of  three  and  a-half,  will  be  seven 
millions,  as  it  will  be  ere  many  years  pass, 
we  would  be  one  whit  more  willing  than  now 
to  sever  the  connection  with  England  ? 
Would  not  those  seven  millions  be  just  as 
anxious  to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  the 
Queen  and  their  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  as  we  are  now  ?  Will  the 
addition  to  our  numbers  of  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  in  any  way  lessen  our 
desire  to  continue  our  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country  ?  I  believe  the  people  of 
Canada  East  and  West  to  be  truly  loyal. 
But,  if  th  sy  can  by  possibility  be  exceeded 
in  loyalty,  it  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Loyalty  with  them  is 
an  overruling  passion.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
all  parts  of  the  Lower  Provinces  there  is  a 
rivalry  between  the  opposing  political  parties 
as  to  which  shall  most  strongly  express  and 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  principle  of 
loyalty  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  the  British 
Crown.  (Hear,  bear.)  When  this  union 
takes  place,  we  will  be  at  the  outset  no  incon¬ 
siderable  people.  We  find  ourselves  with  a 
population  approaching  four  millions  of  souls. 
Such  a  population  in  Europe  would  make  a 
second,  or  at  least,  a  third  rate  power.  Asa 
with  a  rapidly  in  creasing  population — for  I  a 
satisfied  that  under  this  union  our  popula¬ 
tion  will  increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than 
ever  before — with  increased  credit — with  a 
higher  position  in  the  ey?s  of  Europe — with 
the  increased  security  we  can  offer  to  immi¬ 
grants,  who  would  naturally,  prefer  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  what  is  known  to  them,  as  a 
great  country,  than  in  any  one  little  colony 
or  another — with  all  this  I  am  satisfied  that, 
great  as  has  been  our  increase  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  since  the  union  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  our  future  pro¬ 
gress,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
will  be  vastly  greater.  (Cheers.)  And 
when,  by  means  of  this  rapid  increase,  we 
become  a  nation  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
inhabitants,  our  alliance  will  be  worthy  of 
being  sought  by  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  proud  to  believe 
that  our  desire  for  a  permanent  alliance  will 
be  reciprocated  in  England.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  party  in  England — but  it  is  in¬ 
considerable  in  numbers,  though  strong  in 
intellect  and  power — which  speaks  of  the 
desirability  of  getting  rid  of  the  colonies  ;  but 
I  believe  such  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  states¬ 
men  and  the  people  of  England.  I  believe 
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it  will  never  be  the  deliberately  expressed 
determination  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  colonies  are 
now  in  a  transition  state.  Gradually  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colonial  system  is  being  developed — 
and  it  will  become,  year  by  year,  less  a  case 
of  dependence  on  our  part,  and  of  overruling 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try,  and  more  a  case  of  a  healthy  and  cordial 
alliance.  Instead  of  looking  upon  us  as  a 
merely  dependent  colony,  England  will  have 
in  us  a  friendly  nation — a  subordinate  but 
still  a  powerful  people — to  stand  by  her  in 
North  America  in  peace  or  in  war.  (Cheers.'i 
The  people  of  Australia  will  be  such  another 
subordinate  nation.  And  England  will  have 
this  advantage,  if  her  colonies  progress 
under  the  new  colonial  system,  as  .1  believe 
they  will,  that,  though  at  war  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  she  will  be  able  to  look  to 
the  subordinate  nations  in  alliance  with  her, 
and  owning  allegiance  to  the  same  Sovreign, 
who  will  assist  in  enabling  her  again  to 
meet  the  whole  world  in  arms,  as  she  has 
done  before.  (Cheers.)  And  if,  in  the  great 
Napoleonic  war,  with  every  port  in  Europe 
closed  against  her  commerce,  she  was  yet 
able  to  hold  her  own,  how  much  more  will 
that  be  the  case  when  she  has  a  colonial  em¬ 
pire  rapidly  increasing  in  power,  in  wealth, 
in  influence,  and  in  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  true  that  we  stand  in  danger,  as  we 
have  stood  in  danger  again  and  again  in 
Canada,  of  being  plunged  into  war  and  suf¬ 
fering  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  as  the 
result  of  causes  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  by  reason  of  their  connection.  This, 
however,  did  not  intimidate  us.  At  the 
very  mentien  of  the  prospect  of  a  war  some 
time  ago,  how  were  the  feelings  of  the  people 
aroused  from  one  extremity  of  British  Ame¬ 
rica  to  the  other,  and  preparations  made  for 
meeting  its  worst  consequences.  Although 
the  people  of  this  country  are  fully  aware 
of  the  horrors  of  war— should  a  war  arise, 
unfortunately,  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  we  all  pray  it  never  may 
they  are  still  ready  to  encounter  all  perils 
of  that  kind,  for  the  sake  of  the  connection 
with  England.  There  is  not  one  adverse 
vuice,  not  one  adverse  opinion  on  that  point. 
We  all  feel  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
our  connection  with  England.  So  long  as 
that  alliance  is  maintained,  we  enjoy,  under 
her  protection,  the  privileges  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  acoording  to  the  British  sys¬ 
tem.  We  will  enjoy  here  that  which  is  the 


great  test  of  constitutional  freedom — we  will 
have  the  rights  of  the  minority  respected. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  all  countries  the  rights 
of  the  majority  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
it  is  only  in  countries  like  England,  enjoy¬ 
ing  constitutional  liberty,  and  safe  from  the 
tyrany  of  a  single  despot  or  of  an  unbridled 
democracy,  that  the  rights  of  minorities  are 
regarded.  So  long,  too,  as  we  form  a  portion 
of  the  British  Empire,  we  shall  have  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  free  institutions,  of  the  high 
standard  of  the  character  of  her  statesmen 
and  public  men,  of  the  purity  of  her  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  upright  administration  of 
her  laws.  In  this  younger  country  one 
great  advantage  of  our  connection  with 
Great  Britain  will  be,  that,  under  her 
auspices,  inspired  by  her  example,  a  portion 
of  her  empire,  our  public  men  will  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  principles  similar  to  those  which 
actuate  the  statesmen  at  home.  These  al¬ 
though  not  material,  physical  benefits,  of 
which  you  can  make  an  arithmetical  calcu¬ 
lation,  are  of  such  overwhelming  advantage 
to  our  future  interests  and  standing  as  a 
nation,  that  to  obtain  them  is  well  worthy 
of  any  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
ready  to  make  them.  (Cheers.)  We  should 
feel,  also,  sincerely  grateful  to  benificent 
Providence  that  we  have  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  vouchsafed  us  of  calmly  considering  this 
great  constitutional  change,  this  peaceful 
revolution — that  we  have  not  been  hurried 
into  it,  like  the  United  States,  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  war— that  we  have  not  had  a 
violent  revolutionary  period  forced  on  us,  as 
in  other  nations,  by  hostile  action  from  with¬ 
out,  or  by  domestic  dissensions  within .  H  ere 
we  are  in  peace  and '  prosperity,  under  the 
fostering  government  of  Great  Britain— 
i  dependent  people,  with  a  government 
iaving  only  a  limited  aud  delegated  au¬ 
thority,  and  yet  allowed,  without  restric¬ 
tion,  and  without  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  Mother  Country,  to  legislate  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  peacefully  and  deliberately  to 
consider  and  determine  the  future  of  Cana¬ 
da  and  of  British  North  America.  It  is 
our  happiness  to  know  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  through  Her 
Ministers,  that  we  have  her  full  sanction  for 
our  deliberations,  that  Her  only  solicitude  is 
that  we  shall  adopt  a  system  which  shall  be 
really  for  our  advantage,  and  that  She  prom- 
ises  to  sanction  whatever  conclusion  after  full 
deliberation  we  may  arrive  at  as  to  the  best 
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mode  of  securing  the  well-being, — fhe  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  British  America. — 
(Cheers.)  It  is  our  privilege  and  happiness 
to  be  in  such  a  position,  and  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  for  the  blessings  thus  conferred 
upon  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  apologize 
for  having  detained  you  so  long — for  having 
gone  perhaps  too  much  into  tedious  details 
with  reference  to  the  questions  bearing  on 
the  Constitution  now  submitted  to  this 
House. — (Cries  of  “  no,  no  ”  and  “  go  on.’') 
— In  conclusion,  I  would  again  implore  Re 
House  not  to  let  this  opportunity  to  pass. 
It  is  an  opportunity  that  may  never  recur. 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I  would  say, 
it  was  only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  we  were  ouabled  to  bring 
this  great  question  to  its  present  position. 
If  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  time,  if  we 
show  ourselves  unequal  to  the  occasion,  it 
may  never  return,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
bitterly  and  unavailingly  regret  having  failed 
to  embrace  the  happy  opportunity  now 
offered  of  founding  a  great  nation  undci  the 
fostering  care  of  Great  Britain,  and  our 
Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria.  fLoud 
cheers,  amidst  which  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  resumed  his  seat). 

The  House,  at  eleven,  P.M.,  adjourned. 
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LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Tuesday,  1th  February ,  1865. 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL  said  that  yester¬ 
day  he  had  promised  to  give  to  the  House 
to-day  an  explanation  of  the  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  the  14th  resolution  relating  to  the 
selection  of  members  for  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  General  Legislature.  This 
resolution  read  as  follows  : — 

14.  The  first  selection  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  shall  be  made,  except  as  re¬ 
gards  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Councils  of  the  various  Provinces,  so  far  as 
a  sufficient  number  be  louud  qualified  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  serve;  such  Members  shall  bo  appointed 
by  the  Crown  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Executive  Government,  upon  the  norm-  ! 
nation  of  the  respective  Local  Governments,  and  j 
in  such  nomination  due  regard  shall  be  had  to 
the  claims  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Opposition  in  each  Province,  so 
that  all  political  parties  may  as  nearly  as  possible 
be  fairly  represented. 

And  under  it  the  first  recommendation  for 
the  appointment  of  Legislative  Councillors 


from  Canada  would,  should  the  Confederation 
scheme  be  adopted,  come  from  the  existing 
Government  of  this  province.  In  making 
such  recommendations,  the  spirit  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  would  he  carefully  observed,  and  both 
sides  in  this  House  and  as  well  life  as  elected 
members,  he  equally  considered  and  fairly  re¬ 
presented  in  the  new  Parliament. 

Hon.  Mr.FLINT  begged  to  inquire  whether 
the  resolutions  before  the  House  were  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  those  sent  to  the  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  said  they  were  not 
in  one  particular  precisely  as  first  printed, 
there  being  a  clause  in  those  before  the  House 
to  allow  New  Brunswick  to  impose  a  duty  on 
timber  and  logs,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  coal, 
which  was  not  found  in  the  first  ;  as  for  the 
other  provinces,  the  imposition  of  such  duties 
was  reserved  to  the  General  Legislature. 
(Hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Currie.) 

Hon.  Mr.'CAMPBELL  said  he  hoped  that 
honorable  members  would  rather  aid  in  further¬ 
ing  the  scheme  than  take  pleasure  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  supposed  causes  of  opposition.  (Hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CLTRRIE  asked  whether  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  sets  of  resolutions 
was  merely  a  misprint. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  could  not  say 
whether  if  was  owing  to  a  misprint  or  to  an 
error  in  the  manuscript. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  again  asked  whether 
the  members  of  the  Conference  had  not  signed 
the  instrument  containing  its  resolutions  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  could  only  say  that 
the  resolutions  now  before  the  House  truly 
and  expressly  represented  the  conclusions  the 
Conference  had  arrived  at.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Those  conclusions  had  not  been  changed. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  then  rose  and  said 
that  the  measure  now  before  the  House  was 
the  most  important  one  ever  submitted  to  a 
Colonial  Legislature,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  approach  it  with  entire  freedom  from  party 
spirit,  and  without  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
unnecessary  objections.  He  hoped  be  would, 
at  all  times,  be  able  to  judge  of  the  measures 
presented  with  the  fairness  and  candour  of  a 
Canadian  and  a  British  subject.  At  the  out¬ 
set  lie  would,  however,  say,  that  the  project 
now  before  the  House  had  taken  the  country 
by  surprise.  The  first  time  he  had  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  he  was  reported  to  have 
spoken  thus : — 

That  by  a  course  of  legislation  alike  moderate, 
prudent  and  upright,  it  will  yet  be  the  lot  of  some 
present  to  live  and  see  the  day  when  Canada  will 
be  the  centre  of  a  noble  British  North  American 
Confederacy  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific — a  Confederacy  not  bom  in  war,  or  bap¬ 
tised  in  blood,  but  a  Confederacy  united  by 
the  bonds  of  friendship,  held  together  by  the 
strong  ties  of  friendly  commerce  and  mutual 
interests,  and  cemented  by  a  common  allegiance 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

From  this  quotation  it  would  be  seen  that 
then  he  was  in  favor  of  a  Confederation  of  the 
several  British  North  American  Provinces,  but 
he  little  thought  then  that  within  two  short 
years  6uch  a  scheme  would  be  submitted  to 
Parliament.  He  was  still  in  favor  of  Confeder¬ 
ation — (hear) — but  it  must  be  a  Confederation 
founded  on  a  just  and  equitable  basis,  upon 
principles  which  would  be  alike  advantageous 
to  all  parts  and  injurious  to  none.  If  any 
other  kind  of  Confederation  were  agreed  upon, 
it  would  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
decay  and  dissolution.  The  project  had  been 
elaborately  presented  to  the  House  by  the  gal¬ 
lant  knight  at  the  head  o^  the  Government, 
and  by  his  able  colleague,  the  Hon.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and  what  reasons  had 
they  alleged  in  favor  of  it?  He  confessed  he 
had  been  quite  surprised  at  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  former.  That  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated  that  if  the  scheme  were  rejected 
whether  we  would  or  would  not,  Canada 
would  be  forced  by  violence  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  or  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane 
whioh  would  carry  us  there.  Now  when  men 
occupying  high  positions  like  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving  ut¬ 
terance  to  such  startling  opinions,  they  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  support  them  with  very 
cogent  reasons. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACH13 — I  am  quite  ready 
to  give  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — If  the  case  were  as 
represented,  it  must  be  because  we  are  quite  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  that  except  in  union  with  the 
Lower  Provinces  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States.  But  what  did  the  honorable 
member  mean  by  the  inclined  plane  ?  For  his 
part  he  had  not  heard  of  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  this  province  to  change  their 
political  institutions  and  turn  from  the  glorious 
flag  under  which  many  of  them  had  fought 
and  bled.  Had  anything  been  heard  from 
abroad,  to  the  effect  that  unless  we  accepted 
this  scheme,  England  would  cast  us  off  or  let 
us  slide  down  the  inclined  plane  ?  (Laughter) 
Yet  these  were  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  chief, 
reasons  alleged  by  that  honorable  member. 
Let  us  then  ask  ourselves  whether  the  scheme 
provided  a  remedy  for  the  threatened  evils. 
Would  Canada  indeed  be  so  physically  strength¬ 
ened  sea-ward  and  land-ward  by  this  alliance, 


that  in  the  event  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  we  would  be  rendered  quite 
safe?  It  was  easy  to  say  that  union  gave 
strength,  but  would  this  union  really  give  us 
strength  ?  He  could  understand  that  union  with 
a  people  contiguous  would  do  so,  but  union 
with  provinces  1,500  miles  apart  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  points,  was  a  very  different  thing,  and 
more  likely  to  be  a  source  ox  weakness.  In 
his  mind  it  was  like  tying  a  small  twine  at 
the  end  of  a  large  rope  and  saying  it  strength¬ 
ened  the  whole  line.  When  the  honorable 
member  said  that  Canada  would  be  supported 
by  all  the  military  power  of  the  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces,  we  should  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  this  meant  anything.  What  were  the 
facts  ?  Upon  looking  at  the  census  of  those 
provinces  he  found  that  the  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  50 — the  extreme 
limits  at  which  men  bore  arms — was  128,457, 
of  which  number  63,280  were  chiefly  employed 
on  the  water,  that  is,  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  fisheries,  leaving  65,000  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  a  draft  of  one-third  of  these  was  made 
for  military  exigencies — and  one-third  would 
be  a  large  proportion — we  would  have  less 
than  22,000  men  available  for  the  service. 
Why,  that  would  not  be  enough  to  defend 
their  own  frontier  from  aggression.  Without 
referring  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  Government,  or  to 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  composing  it,  he  must  nevertheless 
allude  to  the  express  objects  they  professed  to 
have  in  view  in  coming  together.  And  the 
principal  object  was  a  scheme  of  federation, 
but  not  the  scheme  now  offered  to  the  House. 
If  he  understood  the  matter  at  all,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  first, 
in  which  Confederation  the  Lower  Provinces 
might  afterwards  be  admitted  if  they  wished  it. 
Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— Not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — -He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  dissent  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner 
ot  Crown  Lands,  for  the  leaders  in  both 
Houses  had  placed  the  larger  object,  that  is 
the  organization  of  a  general  Confederation, 
as  the  primary  one.  But  the  basis  of  the 
organization  had  been  reduced^to  writing,  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  paper  which  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  conditions.  They  were  as  follows : _ 

u  The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge 
themselves  to  bring  in  a  measure,  next  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties 
bjr  introducing  the  Federal  principle  into 
Canada,  coupled  with  such  provision  as  will 
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permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North- 
West  Territory  to  be  incorporated  into  the  same 
system  of  Government.” 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— The  resolutions 
on  the  table  fulfilled  that  promise. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Well,  the  honorable 
member’s  colleague,  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
did  not  mention  the  Lower  Provinces  other¬ 
wise  than  incidentally  at  the  great  meeting  in 
South  Oxford,  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
not  at  all.  If  his  position  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie’s) 
was  correct,  that  the  Confederation  of  Canada 
alone  was  the  basis  of  the  coalition,  then  they 
had  not  carried  out  their  pledge,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  scheme  now  propounded  as  the 
authorized  production  of  a  number  of  self- 
appointed  delegates,  and  not  the  measure  the 
country  expected.  Then  he  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  in  the  Conference  Canada 
had  so  small  a  representation.  He  very  wil¬ 
lingly  admitted  that  we  had  very  able  men 
there,  but  they  were  few  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  the  Conference,  and  did  not 
fairly  represent  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  Honorable  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  had  said,  to  be  sure,  that  it  did 
not  make  much  difference  as  the  votes,  were 
not  taken  by  numbers  but  by  the  provinces , 
in  other  words,  that  Prince  Edward  Island, 
with  its  population  of  80,000  souls,  had  as 
much  to  say  as  Canada  with  its  millions. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— The  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  Canada  voted  separately. 

Hon  Mr.  CURRIE— That  was  not  much 
better,  for  it  made  Prince  Edward  Island 
equal  to  Upper  Canada,  with  nearly  1,500,000 
of  population.  But  all  this  apart,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  pass 
judgment  upon  this  momentous  question.  It 
was  the  greatest  matter  that  had  ever  been 
presented  for  its  consideration,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  to  have  it  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  and  approved  of  before  it  was.  adopted. 
We  should  seek  to  frame  a  Constitution  which 
would  last  for  ages.  If  any  portion  of  the 
country  were  seriously  opposed  to  the  project, 
and  it  were  carried  through  in  spite  of  them, 
a  wrong  would  be  inflicted  which  would  per¬ 
petuate  itself  in  all  coming  time.  If  passed 
against  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  Lpper  or 
Lower  Canada,  the  act  might  lead  to  an  agi¬ 
tation  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  and 
which  might  be  fraught  with  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  consequences.  To  prove  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  change, 
he  would  ask  how  many  public  meetings  had 
been  held  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  it  ?  He  had  heard  of  but  one,  and 


that  not  very  influential,  where  both  sides  of 
the  question  were  discussed.  The  people  had 
in  fact  been  waiting  for  the  programme,  and 
to  this  moment  it  had  not  been  supplied — cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  all  its  details.  In  a  matter  of 
this  momentous  importance,  upon  which  the 
well-being  of  millions  in  the  future  might  so 
much  depend,  he  sincerely  trusted  the  country 
would  not  be  hurried,  but  that  full  time  for 
discussion  would  be  given  to  enable  it  to  arrive 
at  a  safe  verdict.  (Hear.)  It  was  said  that 
all  the  Governments  interested  were  in  favor 
of  the  project,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
there  was  to  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  one  of  the  provinces  ;  if  so,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  haste  in  Canada,  unless  indeed 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  influencing 
the  other  provinces  ?  When  the  union 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was 
effected,  there  had  been  no  suoh  impatience 
of  delay.  The  Imperial  Government  had 
brought  in  a  bill,  copies  of  which  were  sent 
out,  and  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada — Lower  Canada  then  had  no  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  consult,  and  in  its  case  there  was  less 
need  of  delay  than  now — the  bill  was  sent 
home  again  approved,  though  meetings  were 
held  in  Lower  Canada  strongly  opposed  to  the 
measure,  and  to  this  day  it  is  said  it  was 
forced  upon  an  unwilling  people.  (Hear, 
hear,  from  some  of  the  Prenoh  members.) 
If  time  was  then  allowed,  why  should  not 
time  be  allowed  now,  when  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  union  was  in  question  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Had  the  views  of  such  eminent  men  as  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  Lord  Durham  been  duly 
appreciated  in  1839,  this  Parliament  would 
not  now  be  met  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
a  union  which  had  been  unprofitable  to  one 
section,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  other. 
(Hear,  hear,  derisively.)  He  would  now  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  the  views  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  They 
were  as  follows : 

I  am  averse  to  every  plan  that  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  giving  an  equal  number  of  members  to 
the  two  Provinces,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tempor¬ 
ary  end  of  out-nuinbering  the  French,  because  I 
think  the  same  object  will  be  obtained  without  any 
violation  of  the  principles  of  representation,  and 
without  any  such  appearance  of  injustice  in  the 
scheme,  as  would  set  public  opinion  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  strongly  against  it;  and 
because,  when  emigration  shall  have  increased 
the  English  population  in  the  Upper  Province,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  would  operate  to 
defeat  this  very  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
It  appears  to  me  that  any  such  elective  arrange¬ 
ment  founded  on  the  present  Provincial  Divisions 
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would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Union,  and 
perpetrate  the  idea  of  disunion. 

He  cited  these  pregnant  words  to  indicate 
the  danger  of  resorting  to  temporary  expe¬ 
dients  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  grave 
difficulties.  If  hon.  members  desired  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  union  under  which  the  provinces 
would  grow  in  wealth,  power  and  importance, 
they  must  endeavor  to  make  it  as  nearly  infal¬ 
lible  as  fallible  men  could.  He  had  already 
remarked  that  there  had  been  but  little  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Upper  Canada  on  this  subject,  and 
he  felt  it  ill  beoame  him,  representing,  as  he 
did,  a  large  constituency,  to  vote  approbation 
before  the  people  understood  what  the  vote 
involved.  In  the  Lower  Provinces  the  people 
and  the  press  seemed  alive  to  the  subject,  for  I 
the  latter  teemed  with  articles  for  and  against, 
all  tending  to  give  information  which  our 
population  had  not  received,  But  speaking 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  he  was  really  afraid 
that  some  public  men  down  there  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  a  union 
with  Canada,  just  as  some  of  ours  seemed  prone 
to  magnify  the  riches  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 
If  we  were  going  into  a  partnership,  which  he 
hoped  would  last  if  entered  into — (hear,  hear,) 
— we  should  not  attempt  to  deceive  each  other, 
for  if  the  people  found  they  had  been  deceived, 
the  compact  would  be  short-lived.  To  give 
honorable  members  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  was  presented  by  leading 
men  in  the  provinces,  he  would  read  them  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  a  Mr.  Lynch,  at  a 
large  meeting  in  Halifax,  as  reproduced  by 
one  of  the  organs  of  the  Government  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— What  organ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — They  had  so  many 
organs  they  did  not  seem  to  know  them  all. 
(Laughter.)  He  would  now  read  from  the 
speech  in  question : — 

But  we  are  told  by  others  that  we  had  better 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Canada,  because  she  is 
bankrupt.  Canada  b  inkrupt !  I  wish  we  were 
all  such  bankrupts.  She  is  overflowing  with 
wealth.  This  is  now  rapidly  developing  itself, 
and  must  eventually  place  her  among  the  first 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  have  travelled  over  and 
examined  that  great  country,  and  it  would  take 
more  than  all  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  tell  you 
of  her  wealth  and  resources.  Her  rivers  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  her  lakes 
are  mighty  inland  oceans.  I  never  had  any  idea 
of  their  extent  until  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  saw  before  me  a  large  square  rigged  ship, 
and  was  told  that  such  was  the  class  of  vessels 
that  navigated  those  waters.  Why,  sir,  7,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  trade  upon  those  mighty  lakes. 
Again,  look  at  the  growth  of  the  population. 
Sixty  years  ago  it  was  60,000,  now  it  is  3,000,000. 


|  Upper  Canada  doubled  her  population  in  ten 
years,  and  Toronto,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  abode  of  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  is 
now  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  British  America, 
with  a  population  of  40,000.  The  soil  is  of  the 
richest  description,  indeed  it  is  only  too  much  so. 
In  some  places  rich  alluvial  deposit  is  found  to 
the  depth  of  50  feet,  and  in  many  instances  lands 
have  yielded  their  crops  for  years  without  the  aid 
of  a  spadeful  of  manure.  Canada  has  not  only 
[  the  greatest  yield  but  the  best  wheat  in  America'. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  exporting  their  best  flour  miy  it 
to  a  large  extent  with  Canadian  wheat,  and  in 
order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  increased  growth 
of  ;t  I  would  inform  you  that  while  in  ten  years 
the  wheat  crop  increased  in  the  States  50  per 
cent,  (an  immense  increase),  it  in  the  same  time 
in  Canada  increased  400  per  cent.  The  average 
crop  i*  equal  to  that  of  the  best  wheat  growing 
countries  in  Europe,  while  some  places  have 
yielded  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  last  year  was 
27,000. 

He  only  wished  that  this  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  alone  had  been  mistaken,  but  even  the 
Hon.Mr.  Tilley,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  New  Brunswick,  had  made  the 
statement  that  our  tariff  was  in  fact  only  an 
eleven  per  cent,  tariff.  But  all  the  errors  were 
not  on  that  side,  for  they  need  but  turn  to  a 
celebrated  speech  of  one  of  our  own  leading 
men — a  speech  regarded  almost  as  an  important 
state  paper — and  there  it  was  stated  that  the 
United  Provinces  would  become  the  third 
maritime  power  in  the  world.  (Hear,  Hear.) 

I  England,  it  said,  was  first,  then  the  United 
States,  and  the  speaker  doubted  if  France 
J  could  take  the  third  rank  before  us.  Our 
sea-going  tonnage  would  be  five  millions,  and 
our  lake  tonnage  seven  millions.  These  were 
vast  figures,  and  it  almost  bewildered  the  mind 
[  to  conceive  their  magnificent  proportions. 
(Laughter.)  Now  supposing -all  these  vessels 
were  500  tons  each,  it  would  require  14,000 
to  make  up  the  sum,  but  unfortunately  the 
census  showed  that  we  had  but  808  sailors  to 
navigate  them — rather  a  small  number  it  must 
be  admitted  for  14,000  ships.  (Great  laugh¬ 
ter.)  The  way  the  mistake — to  use  the  mildest 
expression — was  made,  was  simple  enough. 
The  vessels  were  entered  at  the  Custom 
Houses  every  time  they  came  in  and  left  port, 
and  as  some  of  them  came  into  port  200  times 
in  the  year,  as  at  Toronto  for  instance,  their 
tonnage  was  counted  200  times.  It  was  easy 
in  this  way  to  run  up  our  inland  marine  to 
seven  millions  of  tons.  But  then  if  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Canada  were  as  great  as  Mr.  Lynch 
represented,  why  of  course  we  would  require 
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all  those  ships  to  carry  away  all  that  wheat. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  would  be 
glad  if  he  could  tell  as  fine  a  story,  but  he 
could  not  do  that  and  at  the  same  time  tell 
the  truth.  Then  the  Lower  Provinces  were 
told  that  our  tariff  averaged  eleven  per  cent., 
hut  was  it  so  ?  [The  honorable  member  was 
here  quoting  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Tilley,  to  which  he  had  before  alluded.] 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — Read  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE,  reading  on,  imme¬ 
diately  came  to  a  paragraph  explaining  the  11 
per  cent,  to  mean  the  average  of  duties  on  the 
value  of  all  imported  goods,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  were  duty  free. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — The  statement  was  cor¬ 
rect.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.CURRIE  then  proceeded  to  show 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  staples 
and  articles  in  domestic  use  in  Canada.  He 
said  if  honorable  gentlemen  would  turn  to  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  returns  for  1864,  they 
would  find  that  in  the  first  half  of  that  year 
we  imported  and  paid  the  following  duties  on 
eight  kinds  of  commodities : 

V  alue. 

Cottons . $3,277,985 

Woolens .  2,537,069 

Tea,  lbs.,  3,048,567 .  1,059,674 

Iron  and  hardware .  776,225 

Linen .  ^21,543 

Hats  and  Caps .  281,197 

Sugar . . .  779,907 

Sugar,  refined .  9,980 

Coffee,  green .  89,016 


Duty. 

$644,381 

499,084 

275,126 

151.422 

84,136 

55,546 

376,189 

6,260 

20,449 

$2,112,593 


In  the  next  place,  he  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  scheme  had  been  brought  down. 
Why,  if  the  Government  desired  the  House  to 
vote  favorably,  did  they  not  act  and  speak 
understandingly  ?  Why  did  they  not  at  once 
bring  in  the  schemes  for  the  local  governments 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  ?  He  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie)  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  principle  of  Confederation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No,  and  he  believed  there  would  be 
the  most  perfect  unanimity  on  the  subject,  as 
there  was  among  the  delegates  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Confederation,  but  he  asked  to  have, 
as  part  of  the  scheme,  the  cost  of  the  railway, 
which  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it.  W e 
knew  little  of  this  project,  where  it  was  to 
commence  and  where  to  end,  or  how  many  ends 
it  was  to  have.  We  heard  there  was  to  be  one 
branch  from  Truro  to  Pictou ;  and  then  it  was 
said  again  that  the  road  must  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John,  and  end  in  that  city. 
Were  we  to  accept  the  project  without  inform¬ 
ation  ?  Were  we  to  have  a  road  to  Halifax  ? 
to  purchase  the  Grand  Trunk  to  Rivibre  du 
Loup  and  the  link  from  Truro  to  Halifax,  all 
of  them  to  enter  and  form  part  of  the  national 
railway?  Notwithstanding  the  admitted  talent 
of  the  delegates,  he  contended  that  a  manifest 
injustice  had  been  done  to  Canada,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  Upper  Canada,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  subsidies  to  the  local  governments.  Hon. 
gentlemen  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  subsidies 
change  not  with  population,  but  remain  fixed. 
They  were  as  follows ; — 

$1,116,873  00 
889,248  00 
264,000  00 


Thus  hon.  gentlemen  would  see  we  pay 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  our  sugar,  nearly 
twenty-three  per  cent,  on  coffee,  while  upon  tea 
we  pay  about  twenty-six  per  cent.  He  was 
afraid  that  if  the  present  condition  of  Canada 
was  calmly  considered  we  would  be  found 
going  into  the  union  in  a  state  far  different 
from  the  glowing  representations  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Lynch.  Let  hon.  members  look  at  the  trade 
of  Canada  for  half  of  the  year  1864,  and  they 
would  find  that  the  balance  against  us  was 
$9  999  000.  Then  there  was  the  interest 
upon  the  public  debt;  interest  upon  loans  to 
private  individuals;  bank  dividends  payable 
abroad,  for  much  of  the  stock  of  our  banks 
was  held  out  of  the  province ;  the  interest  to 
loan  companies  and  others ;  all  to  be  added  to 
the  debit  balance,  and  the  picture  of  wealth 
conjured  up  would  present  a  very  different  as¬ 
pect.  Indeed,  he  wondered  how,  with  all  these 
burdens,  the  country  had  borne  up  so  well. 
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Upper  Canada  . 

Lower  Canada . 

Nova  Scotia  . 

New  Brunswick . $201,000 

63,000 


Prince  Edward  Island. 


64,035 

89,043 


Newfoundland .  98,110 

270,890 


264.000  00 


153,728  00 
369,000  00 


$3,066,849  00 

If  a  person  was  proposing  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  he  would  naturally  inquire  into  the 
assets  of  the  other  members  of  the  intended 
firm.  We  knew  what  our  assets  were.  We 
had  the  finest  canals  in  the  world,  which  had 
cost  many  millions. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— And  they  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Place  tolls  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Canals  and  you  will  see  what 
they  pay .  There  was  one  canal  that  did  pay, 
the  Welland.  In  1861  this  work  alone  earned 
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a  net  revenue  of  $184,289  50,  over  and  above 
the  costs  of  repair  and  management ;  and  if 
you  add  to  that  amount  the  tolls  unwisely  re¬ 
funded,  $56,474  63,  you  have  an  amount 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  Welland  Canal,  as  shewn  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
up  to  the  1st  January,  1862,  and  a  margin 
oi  $7,436  to  the  credit  of  this  work.  Then 
we  had  the  St.  Lawrance  Canals,  and  if  they 
did  not  pay  it  was  because  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  management  and  the  system  of  toll  on 
those  works.  (Hear.)  It  was  reported  that 
some  people  believed  if  we  could  only  get 
Copfederation  we  would  have  enough  to  pay 
for  both  the  general  and  local  governments, 
and  so  much  more  to  spare  that  we  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  our  money.  What 
would  be  the  revenue  of  the  Confederation  ? 
Taking  the  year  1863  as  the  basis,  we  find 
the  revenues  of  the  proposed  Confederation  for 
that  year,  from  oustoms  and  excise,  to  be  as 
follows  : 

Canada . $5,999,320  98 

Newfoundland . $496,890 

Prince  Edward  Island..  153,520 

Nova  Scotia .  861.989 

New  Brunswick .  768,353 

-  2,280,752  00 


$8,280,072  98 

We  will  now  consider  the  burdens  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Confederation.  Interest  on 
the  debt  of  Canada,  $3,812,  514  01  ;  interest 
on  the  debts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  of  $15,000,000,  say  $750,000;  in¬ 
terest  on  the  debt  of  Newfoundland,  of 
$946,000,  and  the  debt  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  of  $240,673— $59,333.  Add  to  this 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
yearly,  supposing  it  were  to  cost  us  but  $20,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  yearly 
for  defensive  purposes,  $1,000,000.  And 
assuming  that  civil  government  and  the  cost 
of  legislation  should  be  no  more  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  than  for  Canada,  which  is  certainly 
a  reasonable  view,  we  have  for  civil  govern 
rnent,  $430,572  47  ;  for  legislation,  $627,- 
'i?  1 1  r. "tt) L  jrudges’  salaries,  Lower  Canada, 
tl  W  Jon  S’  •’Udge8’  salaries’  UPPer  Canada, 
Swmc  oV  ’  emiSratlon  and  quarantine, 
okc  06  •  5  ocean  and  river  service,  $511  - 
356  40 ;  lighthouses  and  coasts,  $102  724  75- 
fisheries,  $22,758  41 ;  cost  of  collecting  revenue 
and  excise  in  Canada,  $401,561  41;  local 
subsidies  to  provinces,  $3,056,849.  Thus 
shewing  a  balance  against  revenue  of  $3,825,- 


781  89 ;  and  if  the  canals  are  to  be  enlarged, 
as  promised,  an  additional  debt  must  be  created 
of  $12,000,000  for  such  purpose, — another 
annual  charge  of  $600,000, — or  a  total  balance 
against  revenue  of  $4,425,781  89.  These 
gentlemen  from  the  east  were  going  to  give  us 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  enlarge  our 
canals,  but  if  to  enlarge  the  canals,  why  were 
not  the  canals  put  in  the  Constitution  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DICKSON — They  did  not  want 
to  throw  cold  water  upon  it.  (Laughter,) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Why  not  give  a 
guarantee  for  their  enlargement  ?  He  found 
that  the  desirable  improvement  would  entail 
an  expense  of  $12,000,000.  As  to  the  local 
subsidy,  he  regarded  it  as  a  farce,  or  as  honey 
spread  out  to  catch  flies.  As  to  the  argument 
that  the  rejection  of  the  scheme  would  injure 
our  credit,  ho  would  ask  whether  the  bond¬ 
holders  would  not  much  prefer  our  present 
financial  condition  to  one  of  fifteen  millions 
of  increased  indebtedness,  with  nothing  of 
value  to  show  for  it.  If  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  knew  that  Confederation  and  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  meant  an  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent,  on  our  tariff,  they  would  not  bo  so 
anxious  for  it.  As  to  the  representation  in 
the  Confederated  Legislative  Council,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada  twenty-four  members  each  and  to  the 
Lower  Provinces  twenty-eight.  That  is,  the 
780,000  souls  in  the  Lower  Provinces  would 
have  four  members  more  than  Upper  Canada 
with  its  million  and  a  half.  This  proved  that 
though  Canada  had  talented  men  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  they  cither  forgot  our  interests  or 
sat  there  powerless.  When  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Canada  was  made  elective,  his 
honorable  friend  near  him  (Hon.  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie)  had  stood  up  for  the  right  of  Upper 
Canada,  as  the  Delegates  should  have  done 
in  the  Conference.  On  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  on  the  14th  March,  1856,— 

Mr.  Brown  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Foley, 
That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
amend  the  bill,  by  providing  that  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  shall  be  elected  for  four 
years,  one-half  retiring  every  second  year 

Mr.Gouu,  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright, 
mat  It  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
amend  the  bill  by  providing  that  the  constituen¬ 
cies  shall  be  arranged  according  to  population, 
without  regard  to  the  division  line  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  “ 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  the  Hon- 
Messrs.  Aikins,  Brown,  Cameron,  Chris¬ 
tie  Foley,  Freeman,  Wilson,  and  many 
leading  reformers  in  Upper  Canada. 
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And  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  on  the 
27  th  March, — 

Mr.  Hartman  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie,  That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  ar¬ 
range  the  electoral  divisions  so  as  to  embrace 
within  each,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal 
population,  and  without  regard  to  a  division  line 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

This  amendment,  although  supported  by 
Messrs.  Brown,  Christie,  and  twenty  other 
Upper  Canada  members,  was  not  carried. 

If  representation  by  population  were  right 
in  1856,  was  it  not  equally  right  in  1865  ? 
But  it  might  be  said  that  the  union  was  to 
he  a  federal  one,  whereas  it  was  no  such  thing. 
It  was  neither  federal  nor  legislative,  hut  a 
mongrel  between  both.  If  the  representation 
had  been  properly  arranged,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  honorable  members 
vacating  their  seats.  In  that  case,  Upper 
Canada  would  have  had  30,  Lower  Canada 
24,  and  the  Lower  Provinces  18.  Yesterday 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
had  given  reasons  for  abolishiug  the  elective 
principle  as  applied  to  this  House ;  hut  not 
over  a  year  ago  he  had  lauded  the  system,  and 
he  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie)  had  not  heard  the  life 
members  say  a  word  in  opposition.  The 
system  had  got  a  fair  trial  of  eight  years,  and 
had  proved  satisfactory,  and  would  a  few  self- 
constituted  delegates,  with  a  dash  of  the  pen, 
destroy  that  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  country?  He  was  never  sent  to  this 
House  to  vote  away  its  constitution — (hear, 
Lear) — and  before  endorsing  any  such  propo¬ 
sition  he  would  wish  to  go  to  his  constituents, 
and  if  they  said  yes,  he  would  not  oppose — 
(hear,  hear) — but  without  that  permission,  he 
was  not  going  to  give  a  vote  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  giving  him  his  seat  for  life. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  heard  f  Lower 
Canada  domination,  but  if  this  was  the  first 
taste  of  eastern  domination,  he  wished  no 
more  of  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — It  was  not  a 
peculiarity  of  Canada,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  Conference.  (Hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — He  then  presumed 
it  was  not  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
member  that  the  seat  the  people  had  given 
him  should  be  given  to  thp  Crownj  butit 
seemed  he  had  passed  under  the  domination 
of  the  Lower  Provinces.  (Laughter.)  In 
1849,  the  Legislature  had  made  provision  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  in  Canada, 
and  had  set  aside  one  million  acres  of  the  best 
lands  for  that  noble  purpose.  The  lands,  all 


situate  in  Upper  Canada,  had  been  sold,  and 
a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  accumu¬ 
lated,  but  with  another  stroke  of  the  pen  this, 
too,  was  to  be  scored  out.  In  1862,  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  brought  down  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Separate  School  Act  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  its  merits,  he  might  say  it  had 
produced  a  very  strong  feeling  of  indignation, 
A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto  to  con¬ 
demn  the  bill,  and  the  people  were  so  exas¬ 
perated  that  they  had  called  upon  certain 
members  of  the  Government  to  resign.  Other 
meetings  were  held,  viz. : — - 

Meeting  at  Harrington,  North  Oxford,  25tli 
March,  1863 : 

Resolved, — That  the  Hou.  W.  Macdougai.l 
has  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  constituents  for 
(he  sake  of  office. 

Meeting  at  East  Nissouri,  6th  April,  1863 

Resolved,— That  this  meeting,  while  viewing 
the  manner  in  which  the  Hon.  Wm.  Macdougall 
has  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in 
supporting  Mr.  Scott’s  Separate  School  Bill,  be- 
lives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign  his  seat  in  the 
Provincial  Parliament  as  member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Oxford. 

He  had  read  these  resolutions  to  show  the 
feeling  which  then  prevailed,  and  he  might 
have  quoted  articles  to  prove  that  the  measure 
was  regarded  as  a  most  iniquitous  one.  He 
would  give  one  or  two  from  the  Globe  : — 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  a  government 
based  on  the  double  majority,  will  permit  an  al¬ 
teration  in  our  common  school  system  in  defiance 
of  the  vote  of  an  Upper  Canadian  majority. 

March  20tji. — ' The  prospects  of  Mr.  Scott’s  bill 
in  the  Upper  House  are  not  very  bright.  When  it 
was  brought  up  from  the  Assembly,  nobody  rose  to 
move  the  first  reading,  and  Sir  Etienne  Tache, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  introduced  this  last 
Upper  Canada  Separate  School  Bill,  which  passed 
into  law,  was  about  to  assume  this  responsibility, 
when  Mr.  McCrea,  the  newly  elected  Councillor 
for  the  Western  Division,  came  to  the  rescue. 

The  Speaker  then  very  improperly  suggested 
Mr.  Aikins  as  the  seconder,  an  office  which  the 
member  for  the  Home  Division  promptly  declined. 
No  one  else  appearing,  Mr.  Letellier,  a  French 
Canadian,  seconded  the  motion.  This  is  French 
domination  with  a  vengeance.  We  are  not  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  give 
the  bill  strong  opposition,  regardless  of  tire  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  government. 

April  11. --The  bill  passed  the  second  reading 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  11  to  13  from  Upper 

Canada.  .  „  , 

In  spite  of  every  temptation,  Upper  Canada 
stands  true  to  her  school  system.  1  he  bill  may 
pass  as  other  infamies  have  passed  our  Legisla- 
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ture  before,  but  it  will  not  be  by  Upper  Canada 
votes.  If  our  school  system  is  destroyed,  Lower 
Canada  must  bear  the  shame  of  it. 

April  21st. — Although  the  bill  has  passed 
both  Houses,  and  no  number  of  meetings  can 
stay  its  progress,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  They 
are  deeply  hurt  and  mortified  by  this  treatment 
they  have  received  from  Lower  Canadians  and 
traitors  among  their  own  representatives.  A  sense 
of  personal  wrong  and  injury  exists  which  we 
have  never  witnessed  in  so  great  a  degree  before. 
The  iron  of  Lower  Canada  domination  seems  to 
have  touched  the  soul  of  the  people  and  the  wound 
rankles.  The  word  contempt  does  not  express 
the  feeling  which  is  manifested.  There  is  a  spice 
of  bitterness  about-  it  which  takes  it  out  of  that 
category. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  the  act  became  law,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  present  Government,  by  this 
scheme,  to  perpetuate  the  law.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  Government,  framed  as  it  was, 
should  become  parties  to  such  a  scheme.  They 
had  not  yet  done  with  the  school  question. 
They .  proposed  to  protect  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  petition  was 
on  the  table  exhibiting  what  was  desired.  This 
was  proof  enough  that  the  people  were  not 
satisfied  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  were  adopted,  the  Government 
should  bring  in  a  measure  to  do  the  petition¬ 
ers  justice.  Then  from  Upper  Canada  the 
Roman  Catholics  asked  to  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  precisely  similar  to  that  which  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Lower  Canada  wore  seeking,  and 
if  each  of  these  minorities  were  suffering  in¬ 
justice,  why  should  not  their  complaints  be 
redressed  before  a  Confederation  took  place  ? 
Let  these  measures  prelude  Confederation, 
and  let  not  Parliament  be  asked  to  proceed 
blindfold.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  project  were  taken  out  of  the 
scheme,  we  would  not  hear  much  about  it 
afterwards.  Some  leading  men  in  Halifax 
had  said,  “  the  Railway  first,  and  Confedera¬ 
tion  next.” 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — Hon.  Mr.  Tilley 
had  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Then  it  would  be 
better  to  try  the  Confederation  without  the 
railway.  It  would,  after  all,  be  much  easier  for 
the  members  from  the  Lower  Provinces  to 
come  to  Ottawa  than  it  used  to  be  for  the 
members  from  Sandwich  to  go  to  Montreal  at 
the  time  of  the  union.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  had  cost  the  province  a  vast  sum,  but 
then  it  had  been  of  vast  service  to  the  country. 
But  where  is  the  company  that  would  keep  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  running  for  its  earnings, 


the  road  and  the  rolling  stock  being  made  over 
to  them  as  a  gift  ?  Suppose  a  merchant  from 
Montreal  wants  to  go  to  England,  which  road 
will  he  prefer?  Why,  he  would  go  by  way  of 
Portland.  Would  any  produce  be  sent  over 
such  a  road  ?  How  much  wheat  was  there 
sent  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  even  in  winter  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — A  great  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — How  much  from 
Montreal  ?  And  why  did  we  hear  complaints 
from  Huron  and  Bruce  ? 

SEVERAL  VOICES — They  have  no  rail¬ 
way  there.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Was  there  not  the 
Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railway  passing 
through  Huron  ?  It  was  our  duty  to  hesitate 
and  not  to  press  on  at  railway  speed,  but  to 
act  like  prudent  men.  We  were  sent  here  to 
place  a  check  upon  hasty  legislation.  But  was 
there  ever  such  hasty  legislation  as  this  ?  Yet 
as  the  Government  were  strong  in  Parliament, 
they  might  attempt  to  press  the  measure  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  people.  If  they  do,  how¬ 
ever,  pursue  such  a  course,  they  will  perhaps 
receive  a  check  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  for  in  these  provinces  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  pass  the  measure  without  a  free  and 
full  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— Why,  if  it  was  good  for 
them  as  the  hon.  member  said,  they  might  be 
glad  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — If  it  was  so  unfa¬ 
vorable  for  Canada  it  must  be  in  the  same 
degree  favorable  to  the  Lower  Provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Oh,  that  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  ;  they  are  a  frugal,  indus¬ 
trious  and  intelligent  people,  and  it  may  be 
considered  inadvisable  by  them  to  join  a  people 
who,  in  the  short  term  of  ten  years,  by  a  course 
of  extravagance  and  prodigality  increased  the 
expenses  of  their  government  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.,  independent  of  the  increase  of 
the  public  debt.  They  might  also  call  to  mind 
the  Grand  Trunk  swindles. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — When  the  hon.  member 
said  that  there  had  been  Grand  Trunk  swin¬ 
dles,  he  said  what  was  not  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Perhaps  he  used  a 
wrong  term.  He  meant  Grand  Trunk  frauds. 
Those  people  might  hesitate  about  connecting 
themselves  with  a  people  that  had  almost 
brought  themselves  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  and  loaded  themselves  with  such 
a  heavy  tariff,  they  might  recall  to  mind  the 
political  dishonesty  of  our  public  men,  men 
who  had  so  maligned  and  blackened  the  pub¬ 
lic  character  of  each  other  as  to  require  a 
wider  stage  and  a  new  audience  to  witness 
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their  future  acts.  They  would  also  observe 
that  all  formerly  connected  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  were  urging  this  scheme  forward.  He 
then  accused  the  Government  of  bad  faith  in 
bringing  down  these  resolutions,  instead  of  a 
measure  simply  for  the  Canadas  ;  that  the 
reform  party  only  committed  themselves  to 
the  latter  scheme  when  Mr.  Brown  entered 
the  Cabinet,  but  now  it  was  only  secondary. 
To  bear  this  out  he  read  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  that  party  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hope  McKenzie,  and  second¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  McGiyerin —  That  we  approve  of  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Government,  and  that 
we  approve  of  the  project  of  a  Federal  union  of 
the  Canadas,  with  provision  for  its  extension  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-Western 
territory,  as  one  based  on  which  the  constitutional 
difficulties  now  existing  should  be  settled. 

He  was  not  personally  opposed  to  Con¬ 
federation  in  itself,  but  this  measure  was  so 
defective  that  he  could  not  support  it,  bearing, 
as  it  did,  the  seeds  of  decay  apparent  in  its 
details.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  views 
expressed  recently  at  Halifax, by  a  distinguished 
Upper  Canada  Statesman — (Mr.  Brown): — 
“  On  a  survey  of  the  whole  case,  I  do  think 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  result  from  a  union  of  all 
the  colonies,  provided  that  terms  of  union 
could  be  found  just  to  all  the  contracting 
parties,  and  so  framed  as  to  secure  harmony 
in  the  future  administration  of  affairs.  But 
it  were  wrong  to  conceal  for  a  moment  that 
the  whole  merit  of  the  scheme  of  union  may 
be  completely  marred  by  the  character  of  its 
details.”  He  asked  who  would  not  say  that 
the  details  of  this  measure  did  not  so  mar  as 
to  spoil  the  scheme.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Con¬ 
federation,  let  it  be  put  upon  a  proper  and 
permanent  foundation,  one  that  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  young  and  vigorous  province, 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  only  such  a 
scheme  would  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

It  being  nearly  six  o’clock,  Hon.  Mr. 
Ross  moved  to  adjourn  the  debate  till  the 
morrow,  which  was  carried. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1865. 

Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  rose  to  continue 
the  debate  on  Confederation.  He  said  that 
he  approached  this  subject  with  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence,  knowing  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  had  the  honor  of  speaking 
upon  it  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  elsewhere. 
He  felt  that  this  was  a  momentous  occasion, 
as  for  anything  that  he  said  on  this  grave 
question,  he  was  responsible  to  his  constituents 
and  the  country.  Respecting  this  grave  ques¬ 
tion,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Tach£-Mac- 
donald  Government  had  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  was  not 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  before  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  not  even  been  mooted.  Those 
saying  so  were  ignorant  of  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  past  few  years.  He  would  briefly 
refer  to  the  history  of  this  great  question,  as 
far  as  it  had  been  brought  before  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  country.  When  the  Cartier-Mac- 
donald  Government  was  constructed,  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Brown-Dorion  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  programme  of  the  policy  of  the 
former  was  laid  before  Parliament.  Among 
the  subjects  contained  in  this  programme  of 
7th  August,  1858,  was  one  referred  to  in  the 
following  terms :  “The  late  Government  felt 
themselves  bound  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the 
land  respecting  the  seat  of  Government,  but,  in 
the  face  of  the  recent  vote  on  that  subject,  the 
Administration  did  not  consider  themselves 
warranted  in  incurring  any  expenditure  for 
the  public  buildings,  until  Parliament  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  the  expediency  of 
a  Federal  Union  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  will  be  anxiously  considered,  and 
communication  with  the  Home  Government 
and  the  Lower  Provinces  entered  into  forth¬ 
with  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result  of  this 
communication  will  be  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  its  next  session.  The  Government 
will,  during  the  recess,  examine  into  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  working  of  the  public  departments, 
and  carry  out  such  administrative  reforms  as 
will  be  conducive  to  economy  and  efficiency.” 
Here  was  this  scheme  of  a  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  Government,  in  1858. 
He  merely  quoted  this  passage  to  show  that 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  was  now 
taken  by  surprise  with  regard  to  this  scheme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  had  had  general  and  spe¬ 
cial  elections  since  1858,  and  to  pretend  that 
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this  subject,  which  had  been  so  often  canvassed, 
was  new  to  the  country,  was  to  assert  an  un¬ 
truth.  At  the  close  of  that  session,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  in  his  Speech  proroguing  Parliament, 
made  use  of  the  following  language : — “  I 
propose,  in  the  course  of  the  recess,  to 
communicate  with  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  Governments  of  the  sister 
colonies,  on  another  matter  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance.  I  am  desirous  of  inviting  them  to 
discuss  with  us  the  principles  on  which  a  bond 
of  a  federal  character,  uniting  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America,  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  practicable.”  In  accordance  with  that  an¬ 
nouncement  of  policy,  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
England,  composed  of  his  then  colleagues, 
Hons.  Messrs.  Galt  and  Boss  and  himself. 
We  pressed  the  matter  before  the  Imperial 
Government,  whom  we  asked  to  authorize  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  British  North 
American  Governments,  to  consider  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  report  upon  it,  said  report  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Of 
course  we  wanted,  at  that  time,  to  act  with  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  pressed  the  matter  as  strongly  as 
we  could  before  it.  Of  all  the  provinces  that 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  Newfoundland,  he  thought,  was  the  only 
one  which  professed  her  readiness  to  appoint 
delegates  when  the  opportune  moment  arrived. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Although  the  other  provinces 
were  not  opposed  to  Confederation,  still,  as  the 
question  had  not  been  brought  conspicuously 
before  their  people,  they  did  not  like  then  to 
join  in  the  measure  and  in  the  proceedings 
which  the  Canadian  delegates  had  urged  upon 
the  Imperial  Government  in  1858.  At  this 
time  the  Canadian  Delegates  had  a  duty  to 
perform  towards  the  illustrious  Administrator 
of  the  Government,  Sir  E.  Head,  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  had  made,  on  proroguing  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  pressing  the  measure  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Administration.  The 
Canadian  Government  also  kept  its  promise 
to.  report  to  the  House  the  result  of  the 
mission  to  England,  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  The  hon.  gentleman  here  read 
the  despatch  dated  October,  1858,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Government,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  sectional  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
principally  on  account  of  the  former’s  demand 
for  increased  representation  in  Parliament,  on 
the  ground  of  its  much  larger  population. 
Every  one  who  knew  anything  of  his  past  pub¬ 
lic  course  was  aware  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  representation  by  population 


while  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  under 
one  Government.  He  did  not  regret  his  oppo¬ 
sition.  If  such  a  measure  had  been  passed, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  There 
would  have  been  constant  political  warfare  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  True  it  was 
that  the  members  from  Upper  Canada,  being 
in  the  majority,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
they  would  have  carried  everything  before 
them ;  but  as  far  as  justice  to  Lower  Canada 
was  concerned,  such  might  not  have  been  the 
case.  The  consequence  of  representation  by 
population  would  have  been  that  one  territory 
would  have  governed  another,  and  this  fact 
would  have  presented  itself  session  after  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  House,  and  day  after  day  in 
the  public  prints.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  mo¬ 
ment  this  principle  had  been  conceded  as  the 
governing  element,  it  would  have  initiated 
between  the  two  provinces  a  warfare  which 
would  have  been  unremitting.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  wished  that  Upper  Canada  should  un¬ 
derstand  him  in  this  matter.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  opposed  to  Upper  Canada’s 
rights,  because  during  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
he  had  to  oppose  his  honorable  friend  the 
President  of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown). 
His  honorable  colleague  took  the  ground  that 
representation  should  be  arranged  according 
to  population  in  each  section  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  He  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  had  resisted 
that  position,  believing  that  the  moment  such 
a  principle  was  applied,  his  honorable  friend, 
who,  no  doubt,  wanted  to  maintain  the  peace¬ 
ful  government  of  the  country,  would  have 
been  disappointed  in  his  wish.  It  would  have 
given  rise  to  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles 
between  the  two  provinces  that  ever  took  place 
between  two  nations.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  majority  from  Upper  Canada 
would  have  tyrannized  over  Lower  Canada  ; 
but  the  idea  that  Upper  Canada,  as  a  terri¬ 
tory,  had  the  preponder ence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  large  number  of  representatives, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  generate  that 
sectional  strife  to  which  he  had  alluded.  In 
1858  he  first  saw  that  representation  by 
population,  though  unsuited  for  application  as  a 
governing  principle  as  between  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  would  not  involve  the  same  objection  if 
other  partners  were  drawn  in  by  a  federation. 
In  a  struggle  between  two — one  a  weak,  and 
the  other  a  strong  party — the  weaker  could  not 
but  be  overcome ;  but  if  three  parties  were 
concerned,  the  stronger  would  not  have  the 
same  advantage ;  as  when  it  was  seen  by  the 
third  that  there  was  too  much  strength  on  one 
side,  the  third  would  club  with  the  weaker 
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combatant  to  resist  tbe  big  fighter.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  He  did  not  oppose  the 
principle  of  representation  by  population 
from  an  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to 
Upper  Canada.  -He  took  this  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  justice  was  done  to  Upper 
Canada,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  no  injustice 
was  done  to  Lower  Canada.  He  did  not  entertain 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  Lower  Canada’s 
rights  were  in  the  least  jeopardized  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  in  the  General  Legislature  the  French 
Canadians  of  Lower  Canada  would  have  a 
smaller  number  of  representatives  than  all  the 
other  origins  combined.  It  would  be  seen  by  the 
resolutions  that  in  the  questions  which  would 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Parliament  there 
could  be  no  danger  to  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  either  French  Canadians,  Scotchmen, 
Englishmen  or  Irishmen.  Questions  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  international  communication,  and 
all  matters  of  general  interest,  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  determined  in  the  General  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  General  Government,  no  one  could  ap¬ 
prehend  that  anything  could  be  enacted  which 
would  harm  or  do  injustice  to  persons  of  any 
nationality.  He  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  question  of  Confederation, 
but  merely  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
most  conspicuous  arguments  in  order  to  induce 
members  to  accept  the  resolutions  submitted 
by  the  Government.  Confederation  was,  as 
it  were,  at  this  moment  almost  forced  upon 
us.  We  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  was 
going  on  beyond  the  lines,  where  a  great 
struggle  was  going  on  between  two  Confedera¬ 
cies,  at  one  time  forming  but  one  Confederacy. 
We  saw  that  a  government,  established  not 
more  than  80  years  ago,  had  not  been  able  to 
k^ep  together  the  family  of  states  which  had 
broke  up  four  or  five  years  since.  We  could 
not  deny  that  the  struggle  now  in  progress 
must  necessarily  influence  our  political  exist¬ 
ence.  We  did  not  know  what  would  be  the 
result  of  that  great  war — whether  it  would 
end  in  the  establishment  of  two  Confederacies 
or  in  one  as  before.  However,  we  had  to  do 
with  five  colonies,  inhabited  by  men  of  the 
same  sympathies  and  interests,  and  in  order 
to  become  a  great  nation  they  required  only 
to  be  brought  together  under  one  General 
Government.  The  matter  resolved  itself  into 
this,  either  we  must  obtain  British  North 
American  Confederation  or  be  absorbed  in  an 
American  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
dissent.)  Some  entertained  the  opinion  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  have  British  North 
American  Confederation  to  prevent  absorption 


into  the  vortex  of  American  Confederation i 
Such  parties  were  mistaken.  We  knew  the 
policy  of  England  towards  us — that  she  was 
determined  to  help  and  support  us  in  any 
struggle  with  our  neighbors.  The  British 
Provinces,  separated  as  at  present,  could  not 
defend  themselves  alone,  and  the  question 
resolved  itself  into  this :  shall  the  whole 
strength  of  the  empire  be  concentrated  into 
Prince  Edward  Island,  or  Canada,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States — or  shall  the  provinces  be  left  to  fight 
single-handed,  disunited  ?  We  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  united.  We  had  our  duties,  with 
regard  to  England,  to  perform.  In  order  to 
secure  the  exercise  of  her  power  in  our  defence 
we  must  help  her  ourselves.  We  could  not  do 
this  satisfactorily  or  efficiently  unless  we  had 
a  Confederation.  When  all  united,  the  enemy 
would  know  that,  if  he  attacked  any  part  of 
those  provinces — Prince  Edward  Island  or 
Canada — he  would  have  to  encounter  the  com¬ 
bined  strength  of  the  empire.  Canada,  sepa¬ 
rate,  would  be,  although  comparatively  strong 
in  population  and  wealth,  in  a  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion  should  a  war  ensue.  When  we  had 
organized  our  good  defensive  force,  and  united 
for  mutual  protection,  England  would  send 
freely  here  both  men  and  treasure  for  our 
defence.  (Cheers.)  He  had  stated  before 
audiences  in  the  Lower  Provinces  that,  as 
far  as  territory,  population  and  wealth  were 
concerned,  Canada  was  stronger  than  any 
of  the  other  provinces,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  wanting  in  one  element  necessary 
to  national  greatness — the  maritime  one  ; 
and  that,  owing  to  the  large  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Canada,  extensive  communication 
with  Great  Britain  at  all  seasons  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Twenty  years  ago  our  com¬ 
merce  for  the  year  could  be  managed  by  com¬ 
munication  with  Great  Britain  in  the  summer 
months  only.  At  present,  however,  this  system 
was  insufficient,  and  for  winter  communication 
with  the  sea-board  we  were  left  to  the  caprice 
of  our  American  neighbors,  through  whose 
territory  we  must  pass.  He  had  also  alluded 
to  the  bonding  system,  which  if  the  Americans 
were  to  withdraw,  Canada  would  be  left  in 
winter  without  any  winter  harbors.  Canada, 
having  two  or  three  elements  of  national 
greatness — territory  and  population — wanted 
the  maritime  element ;  and  as  he  had  said,- — 
the  Lower  Provinces  had  this  element  and  a 
sea-board,  but  not  not  a  back  country  or  large 
population,  which  Canada  possessed, — and  for 
the  mutual  benefit  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
provinces,  all  these  elements  ought  to  be  united 
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together.  Those  who  pretended  that  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  would  be  in  as  safe 
a  position,  remaining  separate,  while  they 
belonged  to  the  British  Crown,  as  under 
Confederation,  were  under  great  misappre¬ 
hension.  Now  was  the  time  for  us  to  form  a 
great  nation  of  the  several  provinces.  Now 
was  the  time  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face 
and  adopt  the  only  safe  and  prudent  course 
open  to  us  in  the  shape  of  Confederation. 
He  maintained  it  was  necessary  for  our  own 
commercial  interests,  prosperity  and  efficient 
defence.  That  was  what  we  had  now  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  not  the  manner  in  which  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  to  he  brought  about,  which  would  be 
discussed  when  the  details  of  the  scheme  came 
up  for  consideration.  At  present  the  question 
was:  Was  Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  necessary  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  our  strength  and  power  and  secure  to  us 
the  continuance  of  the  benefits  of  British 
connection  ?  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  measure 
was  necessary  for  those  objects.  It  would  be 
observed  that  the  English  speaking  opponents 
of  the  scheme,  in  Lower  Canada,  pretended 
a  fear  of  this  element  being  absorbed  by  the 
French  Canadian while  the  opponents,  com- 
osed  of  the  latter  origin — of  men  who  might 
e  called  the  old  Papineau  Tail — whose  sole 
idea  was  annexation  to  the  United  States — said 
they  were  afraid  of  the  extinction  of  French 
Canadian  nationality  in  the  great  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  annexation  party  in  Montreal, 
including  the  followers  of  Mr.  John  Dougall, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Witness,  opposed  the 
scheme  on  the  ground  of  supposed  danger  to 
the  British  of  Lower  Canada.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  party  could  not,  however,  be  supposed 
to  be  sincere  in  their  opposition  to  the  scheme — 
except  in  so  far  as  they  desired  to  carry 
Canada  into  the  American  Union.  The 
absorption  of  this  province  into  the  United 
States  had  long  been  contemplated,  as  would 
be  seen  from  the  7th  article  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  American  Constitution,  which  he 
would  read.  It  was  as  follows :  “  Art.  7. 
Canada,  according  to  this  Confederation  and 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  this  union ;  and  shall  be  equally 
with  any  other  of  the  United  States,  solemnly 
bound  to  a  strict  observance  of,  and  obedience 
to,  these  articles ;  as  shall  be  also  any  other 
colony  which  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  eleven  votes  in  Congress  shall 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Confederacy 
is  extended.  But,  except  Canada,  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy 


without  the  assent  of  eleven  or  more  votes,  as 
the  case  may  require,  by  the  Confederation 
being  extended.”  By  that  article,  no  new 
state  could  go  into  the  union  except  by  the 
vote  of  the  number  of  states  required  to  admit 
a  new  partner.  But,  as  regarded  Canada,  no 
such  assent  was  required  ;  on  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  union,  she  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  admitted.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honorable  gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
papers  lately  contained  a  report  of  a  meeting 
at  the  Institvt  Canadien  of  Montreal,  where 
it  was  resolved  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of 
Lower  Canada — in  the  interests  of  the  French 
Canadians,  were  the  province  to  become  a 
part  of  the  American  Union. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  said  that  was  not  the 
case.  The  honorable  gentleman  had  misquoted 
what  had  passed  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER  said  he  was  right. 
If  resolutions  were  not  passed,  sentiments  were 
expressed  to  that  effect.  Then  the  organ  of 
the  Institute — L’Ordre,  he  thought — had  set 
forth  that  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada 
would  be  better  secured  by  annexation  to  the 
United  States  than  entering  into  a  Confedera¬ 
tion  with  the  British  American  Provinces. 
It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  French 
Canadian  annexationists  betrayed  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  opposition  to  British  North  American 
Confederation,  and  that  their  English-speaking 
colleagues  pretended  a  fear  of  the  rights  of 
their  class  being  jeopardized  under  Confedera¬ 
tion.  We  knew  their  object  in  this — that 
they  were  aware  that  as  soon  as  this  project 
was  adopted,  there  would  be  no  avail  in  any 
cry  of  separation  to  form  a  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  (Hear,  hear,)  There  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  fault-finding  and  complaint  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  delegates  having- 
been  conducted  with  closed  doors.  Such  a 
course  was  an  absolute  necessity.  Every  one 
could  understand  that  if  all.  the  difficulties 
arising  among  the  representatives  of  the  five 
colonies,  during  the  Conference,  had  gone 
every .  morning  to  the  public,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  delegates  to  continue 
to  meet,  or  compromise  any  of  the  difficulties 
that  might  be  expected  to  spring  up.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  of  1782  was  held  with  closed  doors,  and 
their  proceedings  were  not  published  while 
matters  were  progressing.  With  regard  to 
this,  he  would  quote  from  a  letter  of  Col. 

Mason,  a  member  of  the  Convention : _ “  All 

communications  of  the  proceedings  are  for¬ 
bidden  during  the  sitting  of  this  Convention ; 
this,  I  think,  was  a  necessary  precaution  to 
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prevent  misrepresentations  or  mistakes  ;  there 
being  a  material  difference  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  subject  in  its  first  crude  and  indigested 
shape  and  after  it  shall  have  been  properly 
matured  and  arranged.”  On  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  the  Conference  at  Quebec  very  properly 
sat  with  closed  doors.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
wished,  however,  that  the  British  Canadian 
public  should  know  the  result  of  our  labors 
when  concluded,  and  that  result  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  Canada  had  before  their  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  was  for  them  to  discuss  its 
merits.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  House — • 
the  members  of  the  Government  and  their 
supporters — had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Federation  was  desirable  and  necessary ;  and 
we  were  ready  to  hear  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  who  necessarily,  from 
their  standing,  were  supposed  to  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  it  and  appreciated  their 
position,  stating  what  in  their  opinion  would 
be  sufficient  in  order  to  maintain  ourselves  as 
a  British  colony  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  increase  in  wealth  and  power.  He  was 
aware  that  some  members  of  the  House,  and  a 
number  of  people  in  Upper  Canada,  in  Lower 
Canada  and  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  of 
opinion  that  a  Legislative  Union  ought  to 
have  taken  place  instead  of  a  Federal  Union. 
He  would  say,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  have  one  Government  to 
deal  with  all  the  private  and  local  interests 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  several  provinces 
forming  the  combined  whole.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  next  question  to  be  considered,  therefore, 
by  those  who  had  set  to  work  to  discover  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  had 
labored,  was — what  was  the  best  and  most 
practicable  mode  of  bringing  the  provinces 
together,  so  that  particular  rights  and  interests 
should  be  properly  guarded  and  protected? 
No  other  scheme  presented  itself  but  the 
Federation  system,  and  that  was  the  project 
which  now  recommended  itself  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Canada.  Some  parties — through 
the  press  and  by  other  modes — pretended  that 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  Federation,  on 
account  of  the  differences  of  races  and  religions. 
Those  who  took  this  view  of  the  question 
were  in  error.  It  was  just  the  reverse.  It 
was  precisely  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
races,  local  interests,  &c.,  that  the  Federation 
system  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  and  would  be 
found  to  work  well.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  some  public 
journals,  and  hearing  from  some  public  men, 
that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  indeed  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  races  in  this  colony 
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— that  there  should  be  the  distinction  of 
French  Canadian  from  British  Canadian.  Now, 
he  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  desired  on  this  point  to 
vindicate  the  rights,  the  merits,  the  usefulness, 
so  to  speak,  of  those  belonging  to  the  French 
Canadian  race.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  order  to 
bring  these  merits  and  this  usefulness  more 
prominently  before  his  hearers,  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  efforts  made 
by  them  to  sustain  British  power  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  and  to  point  out  their  adherence  to 
British  supremacy  in  trying  times.  We  were 
all  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  h  id  brought  about  the  difficul¬ 
ties  between  England  and  her  former  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  in  1775.  Lower  Canada, — or 
rather  he  should  say,  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
for  the  colony  was  not  then  known  by  the 
name  of  Canada,  but  was  called  the  Province 
of  Quebec, — contained  the  most  dense  popula¬ 
tion  of  any  British  colony  in  North  America  at 
that  time.  The  accession  of  Lower  Canada  was 
of  course  an  object  of  envy  to  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  those  who  had  resolved  to  overthrow  British 
power  on  this  continent  to  induce  Canada 
to  ally  hersell  to  their  cause.  As  early  as 
1775,  the  French  Canadians  were  solemnly 
addressed  in  a  proclamation  by  General  W ash- 
ington,  who  called  upon  them  to  abandon  the 
flag  of  their  new  masters,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  expect  anything  from  those  who  dif¬ 
fered  from  them  in  language,  in  religion,  iu 
race,  and  in  sympathies.  But  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Canadian  people  under 
these  circumstances — what  was  the  attitude  of 
the  clergy  and  the  seigniors  ?  It  was  right  in 
treating  this  chapter  of  our  history,  to  render 
justice  to  whom  justice  was  due,  and  it  was 
truth  to  say  that  the  seigniors,  forming,  as  they 
did,  the  educated  class  of  our  population  at 
that  early  epoch,  had  fully  understood  that 
the  object  and  aim  of  those  who  appealed  to 
them  was  the  downfall  of  the  monarchical  sys¬ 
tem  in  America.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  few  years 
only  had  elapsed  at  that  time  since  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  country  and  its  population  from  the 
Crown  of  France  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  even  within  that  brief  interval  of 
time,  they  were  enabled  to  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  new  position,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  still  struggling  and 
complaining.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
and  aristocracy,  had  understood  that  it  was 
better  for  them  to  remain  under  the  English 
and  Protestant  Crown  of  England,  rather  than 
to  become  republicans.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
were  proof  against  the  insidious  offers  of 
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George  Washington;  and  not  only  so,  but 
when  the  Americans  came  as  invaders,  they 
fought  against  the  armed  forces  of  Arnold, 
Montgomery  and  others.  (Cheers.)  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  excite  hostility  to  Feder¬ 
ation  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  regime  of  a 
local  legislature,  the  English  Protestant  minor¬ 
ity  would  not  be  fairly  dealt  with.  He  thought 
the  way  in  which  the  French  Canadians  had 
stood  by  British  connection,  when  there  were 
but  few  British  iu  the  province,  was  a  proof 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  deal  unjustly 
now  by  the  British  minority,  when  their  num¬ 
bers  were  so  much  greater.  On  this  point, 
appealing  to  the  evidence  of  history,  he  would 
quote  from  the  work  which  he  had  already 
quoted.  At  a  time  when  there  were,  perhaps, 
hardly  a  few  hundred  English  Protestant  resi¬ 
dents  in  Lower  Canada,  the  address  in  the 
name  of  Washington,  to  which  he  had  already 
briefly  referred,  was  circulated  throughout 
the  country  by  Arnold’s  invading  army. 
The  hon.  gentleman  here  read  a  number  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  General  Washington’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
It  made  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  Lower 
Canadians  to  join  the  other  colonies.  “  We 
rejoice,”  said  General  Washington,  “  that 
our  enemies  have  been  deceived  with  regard  to 
you ;  they  have  persuaded  themselves — they 
have  even  dared  to  say — that  the  Canadians 
were  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  the  wretchedness  of 
slavery  ;  that  gratifying  the  vanity  of  a  little 
circle  of  nobility  would  blind  the  people  of 
Canada.  By  such  aitifices  they  hoped  to  bend 
you  to  their  views,  but  they  have  been  de¬ 
ceived.  *  *  *  Come  then,  my  brethern, 

unite  with  us  in  an  indissoluble  union ;  let  us 
run  together  to  the  same  goal.  *  *  * 

Incited  by  these  motives,  and  encouraged  by 
the  advice  of  many  friends  of  liberty  among 
you,  the  grand  American  Congress  have  sent 
an  army  into  your  province,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Schuyler— not  to  plunder  but 
to  protect  you — to  animate  and  bring  forth  into 
action  those  sentiments  of  freedom  you  have 
disclosed,  and  which  the  tools  of  despotism 
would  extinguish  through  the  whole  creation. 
To  co-operate  with  this  desigu,  and  to  frustrate 
those  cruel  and  perfidious  schemes,  which 
would  deluge  our  frontiers  with  the  blood  of 
women  and  children,  I  have  despatched  Colonel 
Arnold  into  your  country,  with  a  part  of  the 
army  under  my  command.  I  have  enjoined 
upon  him,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  con¬ 
sider  himself,  and  act  as  in  the  country  of  his 
patrons  and  best  friends.  Necessaries  and 


accommodations  of  every  kind  which  you  may 
furnish  he  will  thankfully  receive  and  render 
the  full  value.  I  invito  you,  therefore,  as 
friends  and  brethren,  to  provide  him  with 
such  supplies  as  your  country  affords  ;  and  I 
pledge  myself  not  only  for  your  safety  and  se¬ 
curity,  but  for  an  ample  compensation.  Let 
no  man  desert  his  habitation — let  no  one  flee 
as  before  an  enemy.  The  cause  of  America 
and  of  liberty  is  the  cause  of  every  virtuous 
American  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  religion 
or  descent.  The  united  colonies  know  no  dis¬ 
tinction  but  such  as  slavery,  corruption  and 
arbitrary  dominion  may  create.  Come  then, 
ye  generous  citizens,  range  yourselves  under 
the  standard  of  general  liberty — against  which 
all  the  force  of  artifice  and  tyranny  will  never 
be  able  to  prevail.”  It  appeared  by  this  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  most  tempting  offers  and  promi¬ 
ses  had  been  made  by  the  republican  general; 
but  they  had  failed,  nevertheless,  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  effect.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  trait  of  this  nature  in  the  history 
of  the  French  Canadian  people.  There  was 
another  despatch,  or  rather  proclamation,  issued 
in  1778,  by  Baron  D'Estaing,  commander  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  was  acting  in  aid  of 
the  American  revolutionary  party.  The 
honorable  gentleman  read  some  extracts  from 
this  proclamation,  as  follows  : — “  I  shall  not 
ask  the  military  companions  of  the  Marquis  of 
L£vis,  those  who  shared  his  glory,  who  ad¬ 
mired  his  talents  and  genius  for  war,  who  loved 
his  cordiality  and  frankness,  the  principal 
characteristics  of  our  nobility,  whether  there 
be  other  names  in  other  nations  among  which 
they  would  be  better  pleased  to  place  their  own. 
Can  the  Canadians,  who  saw  the  brave  Mont¬ 
calm  fall  in  their  defence — can  they  become 
the  enemies  of  his  nephews?  Can  they  fight 
against  their  former  leaders,  and  arm  them¬ 
selves  against  their  kinsmen  ?  At  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  their  names,  the  weapons  would  fall  out 
of  their  hands.  I  shall  not  observe  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  altars,  that  their  evangelic  efforts 
will  require  the  special  protection  of  Providence, 
to  prevent  faith  being  diminished  by  example, 
by  worldly  interest,  and  by  sovereigns  whom 
force  has  imposed  upon  them,  and  whose  poli¬ 
tical  indulgence  will  be  lessened  proportionably 
as  those  sovereigns  shall  have  less  to  fear.  I 
shall  not  observe  that  it  is  necessary  for  reli¬ 
gion  that  those  who  preach  it  should  form  a 
body  in  the  state;  and  that  in  Canada  no 
other  body  would  be  more  considered,  or  have 
more  power  to  do  good  than  that  of  the 
priests,  taking  a  part  in  the  Government, 
since  their  respectable  conduct  has  merited  the 
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confidence  of  the  people.  I  shall  not  repre¬ 
sent  to  that  people,  nor  to  all  my  countrymen 
in  general,  that  a  vast  monarchy,  having  the 
same  religion,  the  same  manners,  the  same 
language,  where  they  find  kinsmen,  old  friends 
and  brethren,  must  be  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  more  easily  acquired 
and  better  secured  by  their  union  with  power¬ 
ful  neighbors,  than  with  strangers  of  another 
hemisphere,  among  whom  everything  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  who,  jealous  and  despotic  sover¬ 
eigns  would,  sooner  or  later,  treat  them  as  a 
conquered  people,  and  doubtless  much  worse 
than  their  late  countrymen,  the  Americans, 
who  made  them  victorious.  I  shall  not  urge 
to  a  whole  people  that  to  join  with  the  United 
States  is  to  secure  their  own  happiness,  since 
a  whole  people,  when  they  acquire  the  right 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  must 
know  their  own  interest.  But  I  will  declare, 
and  I  now  formally  declare  in  the  name  of 
His  Majesty,  who  has  authorized  and  com¬ 
manded  me  to  do  it,  that  all  his  former  sub¬ 
jects  in  North  America,  who  shall  no  more 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
may  depend  upon  his  protection  and  support.” 
D’Estaing  had  appealed  to  their  ancestry  and 
their  prejudices ;  he  had  invoked  the  names  of 
Levis  and  Montcalm,  and  endeavored  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  clergy ;  but  the  French  Canadians 
understood  their  position  too  well.  If  they  had 
their  institutions,  their  language  and  their 
religion  intact  to-day,  it  was  precisely  because 
of  their  adherence  to  the  British  Crown.  Had 
they  yielded  to  the  appeals  of  Washington 
and  Baron  D’Estaing,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  not  have  been  now  a  vestige  of  British 
power  on  this  continent.  But,  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  British  power,  they  too  would 
have  disappeared  as  French  Canadians.  (Hear, 
hear.)  These  historical  facts  taught  that 
there  should  be  a  mutual  feeling  of  gratitude 
from  the  French  Canadians  towards  the 
British,  and  from  the  British  towards  the 
French  Canadians,  for  our  present  position, 
that  Canada  is  still  a  British  colony.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  had  occasion,  a  moment  ago, 
to  refer  to  the  French  Canadian  clergy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  D’Estaing’s  address,  and  he 
would  say  this,  to  their  honor  and  credit,  that, 
if  to-day  Canada  was  a  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  was  due  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
French  Canadian  clergy.  (Cheers.)  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  him  thus  to  be  able  to  quote  from 
these  old  documents  proofs  of  the  honor, 
loyalty,  and  liberality  of  the  French  Canadian 
people.  He  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  was  as  devoid 
of  prejudice  as  any  honorable  gentleman  in  this 


House  ;  but  when  he  heard  or  read  the  state¬ 
ments  occasionally  made,  that  there  was  some 
danger  that,  under  the  Federation  system,  the 
French  Canadians  would  have  too  much  power, 
and  that  the  power  thus  obtained  would  be 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British  and  Pro¬ 
testant  minority — the  history  of  the  past,  in 
many  instances,  was  the  best  reply  to  such 
attacks.  (Hear,  hear.)  Baron  D’Estaing 
issued  his  tempting  proclamation  in  1778,  and 
it  was  sent  into  Canada  frequently  afterwards, 
and  circulated  at  "the  instigation  of  PtOC ham- 
beat;  and  Lafayette;  but  our  clergy  and 
our  aristocracy,  the  leaders  of  our  people  in 
these  days,  saw  that  it  was  not  their  interest 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  democratic  element — 
they  knew  the  hollowness  of  democracy.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  found  ourselves  at  the  present 
day  discussing  the  question  of  the  Federation 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
while  the  great  Federation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  broken  up  and  divided  against 
itself.  There  was,  however,  this  important 
difference  to  he  observed  in  considering  the 
action  of  the  two  peoples.  They  had  founded 
Federation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and 
perpetuating  democracy  on  this  continent ; 
but  we,  who  had  the  benefit  of  being  able  to 
contemplate  republicanism  in  action  during  a 
period  of  eighty  years,  saw  its  defects,  and  felt 
convinced  that  purely  democratic  institutions 
could  not  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  nations.  We  were  not  now  discussing 
the  great  problem  presented  to  our  considera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  propagate  democratic  princi¬ 
ples.  Our  attempt  was  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  Federation  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  the 
monarchical  element.  The  distinction,  there¬ 
fore,  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  was 
just  this : — In  our  Federation  the  monarchical 
principle  would  form  the  leading  feature,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lines,  judging  by  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  ruling  power  was  the  will  of  the 
mob,  the  rule  of  the  populace.  Every  per¬ 
son  who  had  conversed  with  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  American  statesmen  and  writers  must 
have  learned  that  they  all  admitted  that  the 
governmental  powers  had  become  too  extend¬ 
ed,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  mob  rule  had  consequently  sup¬ 
planted  legitimate  authority ;  and  we  now  saw 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  country  tom  by  civil 
war,  and  brethren  fighting  against  brethren. 
The  question  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  was  this : 
Shall  we  be  content  to  remain  separate — shall 
we  be  content  to  maintain  a  mere  provin¬ 
cial  existence,  when,  by  combining  together, 
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we  could  become  a  great  nation  ?  It  had 
never  yet  been  the  good  fortune  of  any  group 
of  communities  to  secure  national  greatness 
with  such  facility.  In  past  ages,  warriors  had 
struggled  for  years  for  the  addition  to  their 
country  of  a  single  province.  We  had  too, 
for  instance,  in  our  own  days,  the  case  of 
Napoleon  III,  who,  after  great  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  Italian  difficulty, 
had  acquired  Savoy  and  Nice,  by  which  he 
had  obtained  an  addition  of  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  to  France — only  one  million 
souls,  and  if  any  person  were  for  a  moment 
to  make  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
provinces  acquired  on  one  side,  and  the  great 
cost  on  the  other,  he  would  at  once  see  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  so  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  ter¬ 
ritory  acquired  did  not  compensate  the  outlay. 
Here,  in  British  North  America,  we  had  five 
different  communities  inhabiting  five  separate 
colonies.  We  had  the  same  sympathies,  and 
we  all  desired  to  live  under  the  British  Crown. 
We  had  our  commercial  interests  besides.  It 
was  of  no  use  whatever  that  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  should  have 
their  several  custom  houses  against  our  trade, 
or  that  we  should  have  custom  houses  against 
the  trade  of  those  provinces.  In  ancient  times, 
the  manner  in  which  a  nation  grew  up  was 
different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Then 
the  first  weak  settlement  increased  into  a  vil¬ 
lage,  which,  by  turns,  became  a  town  and  a 
city,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  nation.  It  was 
not  so  in  modern  times.  Nations  were  now 
formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  communities 
having  kindred  interests  and  sympathies. 
Such  was  our  case  at  the  present  moment. 
Objection  had  been  taken  to  the  scheme  now 
under  consideration,  because  of  the  words 
“  new  nationality.”  Now,  when  we  were 
united  together,  if  union  were  attained,  we 
would  form  a  political  nationality  with  which 
neither  the  national  origin,  nor  the  religion  of 
any  individual,  would  interfere.  It  was  la¬ 
mented  by  some  that  we  had  this  diversity  of 
races,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  would  cease.  The  idea  of  unity 
of  races  was  utopian — it  was  impossible.  Dis¬ 
tinctions  of  this  kind  would  always  exist.  Dis¬ 
similarity,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  the  order  of 
the  physical  world  and  of  the  moral  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  world.  But  with  regard 
to  the  objection  based  on  this  fact,  to  the 
effect  that  a  great  nation  oould  not  be  formed 
because  Lower  Canada  was  in  greet  part 
French  and  Catholic,  and  Upper  Canada  was 
British  and  Protestant, and  the  Lower  Provinces 


were  mixed,  it  was  futile  and  worthless  in  the 
extreme.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  United 
Kingdom,  inhabited  as  it  was  by  three  great 
races.  (Hear,  hear.)  Had  the  diversity  of 
race  impeded  the  glory,  the  progress,  the  wealth 
of  England  ?  Had  they  not  rather  each  con¬ 
tributed  their  share  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire  ?  Of  the  glories  of  the  senate,  the 
field,  and  the  ocean,  of  the  successes  of  trade 
and  commerce,  how  much  was  contributed  by 
the  combined  talents,  energy  and  courage  of 
the  three  races  together  ?  (Cheers.)  In  our 
own  Federation  we  should  have  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  English,  French,  Irish  and  Scotch, 
and  each  by  his  efforts  and  his  success  would 
increase  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  new 
Confederacy.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  viewed  the 
diversity  of  races  in  British  North  America  in 
this  way :  we  were  of  different  races,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  warring  against  each  other,  but 
in  order  to  compete  and  emulate  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.  (Cheers.)  We  could  not  do 
away  with  the  distinctions  of  race.  We  could 
not  legislate  for  the  disappearance  of  the  French 
Canadians  from  American  soil,  but  British 
and  French  Canadians  alike  could  appreciate 
and  understand  their  position  relative  to  each 
other.  They  were  placed  like  great  families 
beside  each  other,  and  their  contact  produced 
a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation.  It  was  a  benefit 
rather  than  otherwise  that  we  had  a  diversity 
of  races.  Of  course,  the  difficulty,  it  would  be 
said,  would  be  to  deal  fairly  by  the  minority. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  Catholics  would  find 
themselves  in  a  minority;  in  Lower  Canada 
the  Protestants  would  be  in  a  minority,  while 
the  Lower  Provinces  were  divided.  Under 
such  circumstances,  would  any  one  pretend 
that  either  the  local  or  general  governments 
would  sanction  any  injustice.  What  would  be 
the  consequence,  even  supposing  any  such  thing 
Were  attempted  by  any  one  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  ?  it  would  be  censured  everywhere. 
Whether  it  came  from  Upper  Canada  or  from 
Lower  Canada,  any  attempt  to  deprive  the 
minority  of  their  rights  would  be  at  once 
thwarted.  Underthe  Federation  system,  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  oontrol  of  the  (General  Government 
these  large  questions  of  general  interest  in 
which  the  differences  of  race  or  religion  had 
no  place,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  the 
rights  of  either  race  or  religion  could  be 
invaded  at  all.  We  were  to  have  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  matters 
of  defence,  tariff,  excise,  public  works,  and 
these  matters  absorbed  all  individual  interest. 
Now.  he  would  ask  those  self-styled  national- 
nrts  who  accused  him  of  bartering  fifty-eight 
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counties  in  Lower  Canada  to  John  Bull,  and 
his  honorable  colleague  beside  him  (Hon.  Mr. 
Brown  ) — he  would  ask  them,  under  what 
supposition  could  they  think  it  possible  for 
any  injustice  to  be  done  to  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  by  the  General  Government  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  came  now  to  the  subject  of  Local 
Governments.  We  could  easily  understand 
bow  a  feeling  against  the  Federation  project 
was  raised  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  British 
residents  of  Lower  Cauada  by  fears  of  such 
difficulties  as  those  which  occurred  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  Papineau,  relative  to  the  passing  of 
laws  relating  to  commercial  matters.  (Hear, 
hear. )  These  difficulties  had  been  of  a 
very  inconvenient  nature,  Mr.  PAPINEAU  not 
being  a  commercial  man,  and  not  understand¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  these  measures.  He 
considered  Mr.  Papineau  was  right  in  the 
struggle  he  maintained  against,  the  oligarchy 
at  that  time  in  power ;  but  he  had  never  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  course  he  took  with  reference  to  j 
commercial  matters,  and  in  opposition  to  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
But  this  precedent  could  not  be  urged  as  an 
objection  to  Federation,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  for.  the  General  Government  to  deal 
with  our  commercial  matters.  There  could 
be  no  reason  for  well-grounded  fear  that  the 
minority  could  be  made  to  suffer  by  means  of 
any  laws  affecting  the  rights  of  property.  If 
anv  such  enactments  were  passed,  they  would 
fall  upon  the  whole  community.  But  even 
supposing  such  a  thing  did  occur,  there  was  a 
remedy  provided  under  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  magnitude  of  the  scheme  now  sub¬ 
mitted  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  those  who 
had  not  made  themselves  couversant  with  the 
question  felt  some  apprehension  in  contem¬ 
plating  it  ;  but,  when  we  came  to  discuss  it 
clause  by  clause,  he  would  be  ready  to  state 
that  no  interest  would  be  harmed  in  any  way 
if  Federation  took  place.  It  was  true  that  op¬ 
position  was  being  offered  in  Montreal,  by  Mr. 
John  Dougall,  of  the  Witness.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And,  while  referring  to  the  opponents 
of  Federation,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to 
the  strange  manner  in  which  extremes  met 
and  worked  in  unison  to  oppose  Federation. 
(Laughter.)  For  instance,  we  had  the  party 
who  formerly  composed  what  might  be  styled 
Mr.  Papuneau’s Tail — theextreme  democratic 
party — joined  with  Mr.  Dougall’s  Tail. 
(Hear,  hear,  cheers,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  PERRAULT — And  members  of  the 
clergy  oppose  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

IIon.  Mr.  CARTIElt  said  the  honorable 
gentleman  was  mistaken.  The  clergy  were  | 


for  it.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  afterwards. 
This  scheme,  he  repeated,  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  moderate  men.  The  extreme 
men,  the  socialists,  democrats  and  annexation¬ 
ists  were  opposed  to  it.  The  French  Cana¬ 
dian  opponents  of  the  project  wore,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  afraid  that  their  religious  l  ights  would 
suffer  under  the  new  arrangement.  Fancy 
the  celebrated  Institut  Cci.nodien,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  under  the  lead  of  citizen  Blaxchet, 
taking  religion  under  their  protection ! 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Dougall  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  British  Protestant  minority 
would  be  entirely  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  French  Canadians.  He  (lion.  Mr.  Car- 
tier)  thought  the  arguments  of  the  young 
French  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  national 
democratic  party  who  cried  out  that  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  nationality  would  be  destroyed, 
ought  in  all  reason  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  and  calm  the  fears  of  Mr.  Dou¬ 
gall.  The  True  Witness,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  enemies  of  the  scheme,  said  that  if  it 
were  adopted  the  French  Canadians  were 
doomed ;  while  his  brother  in  violence,  the 
Witness,  said  that  the  Protestants  were  doomed. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  At  a  meeting  re: 
centlyheld  in  Montreal  on  the  subject,  lie  (Hon. 
Mr.  Cartier)  observed  that  Mr.  Cherrier 
had  enrolled  himself  among  the  enemies  of  the 
project.  Well,  this  fine,  quiet,  old  gentleman 
announced  that  he  had  come  out  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  retirement  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Fe¬ 
deration.  All  he  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  could  say 
was  that  he  never  knew  Mr.  Cherrier  was  a 
strong  politician.  However,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  come  out  once  more  on  the  political 
stage  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this  villain¬ 
ous  scheme,  which  was  intended  to  destroy  the 
nationality  and  religion  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians — all  brought  about  by  that  confounded 
Cartier!  (Laughter  and  cheers.  >  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  the  clergy. 
Well,  he  would  say  that  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  was  for  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Those  who  were  high  in  authority,  as  well  as 
those  who  occupied  more  humble  positions, 
were  in  favor  of  Federation,  not  only  because 
they  saw  in  it  so  much  security  lor  all  they 
held  dear,  but  because  it  was  just  to  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects  as  well,  because  they 
were  opposed  to  political  bickering  and  strife. 
This  opposition  to  a  state  of  political  dissen¬ 
sion  and  trouble  was  the  general  feeling  of  the 
clergy,  and  because  they  saw  in  Confederation 
a  solution  of  those  difficulties  which  had  exist¬ 
ed  for  some  time,  due  regard  being  had  to  just 
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rights,  they  were  favorable  to  the  project. — 
The  fact,  however,  was  that  when  we  saw  such 
extreme  opponents  as  Mr.  Clerk,  of  the  True 
Witness ,  Mr.  Dougall,  of  the  Witness,  and 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Institut  Canadien 
combined  to  resist  Confederation,  because^ach 
party  argued  it  would  produce  the  most  widely 
different  results — we  might  look  upon  this 
fact,  he  repeated,  as  one  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  Confederation.  -(Hear.) 
We  had,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  moderate 
men,  all  that  was  respectable  and  intelligent, 
including  the  clergy,  favorable  to  Federation. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  oh,  oh.)  He  did  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  re¬ 
spectable  opponents  to  the  project — what  he 
did  mean,  however,  was  that  it  met  general 
approval  from  the  classes  referred  to.  He 
was  opposed,  he  might  as  well  state  most 
distinctly,  to  the  democratic  system  which 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  of  British  North  America  we  should  have 
a  distinot  form  of  government,  the  character¬ 
istic  of  which  would  be  to  possess  the  monar¬ 
chical  element.  When  we  had  Confederation 
secured,  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  our  Government  would  be  more  respect¬ 
able — that  it  would  have  more  prestige,  and 
command  more  respect  from  our  neighbours. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  great  want  under  the 
American  form — the  point  which  they  all 
admitted  formed  the  great  defect — was  the 
absence  of  some  respectable  executive  element. 
How  was  the  head  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  chosen  ?  Candidates  came  forward, 
and  of  course  each  one  was  abused  and  villified 
as  corrupt,  ignorant,  incapable  and  unworthy 
by  the  opposite  party.  One  of  them  attained 
the  presidential  chair  ;  but  even  while  in  that 
position  he  was  not  respected  by  those  who 
had  opposed  his  election,  and  who  tried  to 
make  him  appear  the  most  corrupt  and  con¬ 
temptible  being  in  creation.  Such  a  system 
could  not  produce  an  executive  head  who  would 
command  respect.  Under  the  British  system, 
ministers  might  be  abused  and  assailed  ;  but 
that  abuse  never  reached  the  Sovereign. 
Whether  we  were  made  a  kingdom  or  a  vice¬ 
royalty — whatever  name  or  grade  was  assigned 
to  us — we  would  undoubtedly  have  additional 
prestige.  He  would  now  conclude  his  remarks 
by  asking  honorable  gentlemen  to  consider 
well  this  scheme.  It  was  his  hope,  his  cher¬ 
ished  hope,  that  it  would  be  adopted  by  the 
House.  The  time  was  opportune,  as  his  hon¬ 
orable  colleague  (Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD)had 
so  ably  stated  last  evening ;  the  opportunity 
ought  never  offer  itself  again  in  such  a  facile 


and  propitious  manner.  We  knew  we  had,  in 
all  our  proceedings,  the  approbation  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  So  if  these  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  Canada,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would,  and  by  the  other  Colonial  Legis¬ 
latures,  the  Imperial  Government  would  be 
called  upon  to  pass  a  measure  which  would 
have  for  its  effect  to  give  a  strong  central  or 
general  government  and  local  governments, 
which  would  at  once  secure  and  guard  the 
persons,  the  properties  and  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  rights  belonging  to  the  population  of 
each  section.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
trust  the  House  will,  on  this  occasion,  extend 
to  me  the  indulgence  with  which  I  have  often 
previously  been  favored  when  I  have  ad¬ 
dressed  it  on  subjects  relating  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  interests  of  this  province; 
for  I  am  now  required  to  follow  the  very  able 
and  eloquent  speeches  of  the  two  Attorneys 
General,  East  and  West,  who  have  discussed, 
as  none  were  more  able  than  those  gentlemen 
to  discuss,  the  most  important  political  and 
philosophical  questions  which  are  involved  in 
the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies;  and  the  material  interests  of 
the  country  upon  which  it  is  my  province  this 
night  to  dwell,  though  unquestionably  those 
which  are  intended  to  be  served  through  the 
political  alterations  we  have  to  consider,  are, 
nevertheless,  likely  to  prove  tedious  to  the 
House.  Explanations  respecting  them  are, 
however,  imperatively  called  for  when  we  are 
considering  the  question  now  at  issue. -(Hear.) 
TMre  is  one  advantage  which  I  feel  that  I 
enjoy  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  that  this 
House  is  not  called  upon,  in  dealing  with  the 
commercial  and  financial  interests  involved  in 
the  proposed  changes,  to  consider  the  form 
or  mode  of  government  by  which  such  inter¬ 
ests  are  to  be  promoted.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Government  be  that  of  a  Legislative  or 
Federal  Union — the  points  with  which  I  am 
about  to  deal,  are  those  which  concern  the 
public  at  large,  and  bear  no  reference  to  what 
may  be  the  creed,  nationality  or  language  of 
portions  of  the  people.  The .  subjects  on 
which  I  propose  to  address  the  House  are 
those  connected  with  the  trade,  resources 
and  financial  condition  of  the  several  prov¬ 
inces  of  British  North  America,  and  oertain 
questions  present  themselves  for  decision, 
upon  a  satisfactory  answer  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  House  upon  the  whole 
plan  that  is  submitted  should  depend,  I 
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will  divide  mj  remarks  into  five  distinct 
heads : — 

First. — Do  the  commercial  and  material 
interests  of  the  several  provinces  point  to 
their  union  as  an  advantageous  measure  ? 

Secondly. — Is  their  financial  condition  «uch 
as  to  permit  of  this  union  being  carried  into 
practical  effect  at  this  moment,  with  justice 
to  them  all  ? 

Thirdly. — Are  the  measures  proposed  in 
the  resolutions  before  the  House  fair  to  each 
and  to  all  ? 

Fourthly. — Is  there  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  machinery  through  which  these  in¬ 
terests  are  proposed  to  be  governed,  will  work 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  ? 

Lastly. — Does  the  proposed  system  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  appear 
likely  to  prove  so  expensive  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  people  of  Canada  to  consent 
to  it? 

In  dealing  with  the  first  question,  whether 
the  material  interests  of  the  provinces  will  be 
promoted  by  their  union,  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  offer  to  the  House  some  few  remarks 
as  to  the  resources  of  British  North  America, 
Possessing  as  we  do,  in  the  far  western  part  of 
Canada,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  wheat-growing 
tracts  on  this  continent, — in  central  and  eastern 
Canada  facilities  for  manufacturing  such  as 
cannot  anywhere  be  surpassed, —  and  in  the 
eastern  or  Maritime  Provinces  an  abundance 
of  that  most  useful  of  all  minerals,  coal,  as 
well  as  the  most  magnificent  and  valuable 
fisheries  in  the  world  ;  extending  as  this  coun¬ 
try  does  for  two  thousand  miles,  traversed  by 
the  finest  navigable  river  in  the  world,  we 
may  well  look  forward  to  our  future  with 
hopeful  anticipation  of  seeing  the  realization, 
not  merely  of  what  we  have  hitherto  thought 
would  be  the  commerce  of  Canada,  great  as 
that  might  become,  but  to  the  possession  of 
Atlantic  ports,  which  we  shall  help  to  build  to 
a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  American  Union.  (Hear.)  But  it  is  not 
so  much  by  the  extent  of  a  country  that  its 
power  and  real  greatness  are  to  be  estimated, 
as  by  its  containing  within  itself  the  elements 
of  different  interests,  for  it  is  in  the  diversity 
of  employment  that  security  is  found  against 
those  sad  reverses  to  which  every  country,  de¬ 
pending  mainly  on  one  branch  of  industry, 
must  always  be  liable.  (Hear.)  A  most  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  this  has  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  our  own  Mother  Country.  No  one 
would  have  ventured  to  say,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  England  could  have  lost  its  immense 
eotton  supply  without  having  its  system  of 


commercial  industry  almost  entirely  over¬ 
thrown,  and  having  its  people  sunk  into  the 
deepest  misery.  Yet  we  have  seen,  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  cotton  supply  cut  off.  We 
have  seen,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  reduced  to  great  want,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  wonderful  diversity  of  employment 
which  exists  in  the  country  opened  new  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  employment  of  the  distressed  oper¬ 
atives,  and  though  there  was  great  pressure 
for  a  time,  it  was  only  temporary  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  at  this  moment,  after  a  short  pause, 
we  see  the  industry  of  England  greater  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war. 
(Hear.)  We  may  therefore  rejoice  that,  in 
the  proposed  Union  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  we  shall  obtain  some  se¬ 
curity  against  those  providential  reverses  to 
which,  as  long  as  we  are  dependent  on  one 
branch  of  industry  as  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  we  must  always  remain  exposed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  resources  of  these  great 
colonies,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  their  inhabitants  have  de¬ 
veloped  them,  are  most  significantly  shewn  in 
the  Trade  and  Navigation  Tables,  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  public.  I  am  afraid 
to  weary  the  House  by  going  at  any  length 
into  statements  relating  to  them,  but  I  feel 
that  in  order  to  place  the  question  of  union 
fairly  before  the  House  and  the  country,  I  am 
called  upon  to  glance,  however  briefly,  at  the 
position  in  which  the  trade  and  tonnage  of 
each  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
at  the  present  moment  stands.  The  returns 
of  the  trade  of  Canada  in  18G3,  taking  exports 
and  imports  conjointly,  shew  an  aggregate  of 
$87,795,000.  Taking  the  census  of  1861, 
this  trade  represents  thirty-five  dollars  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  New  Brunswick, 
for  the  same  year,  reaches  $16,729,680, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  dollars  per  head  of  its 
population.  The  aggregate  trade  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $18- 
622,359,  or  fifty-six  dollars  per  head  of  its 
people.  And  in  the  case  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  import  and  export  trade  amounted 
to  $3,055,568,  representing  thirty-seven  dol¬ 
lars  per  head  of  the  population  of  that  colony. 
The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  Newfoundland 
was  $11,245,032,  or  eighty-six  dollars  per 
head.  The  whole  of  these  figures  represent 
an  aggregate  trade  of  all  the  provinces  amount¬ 
ing  to  $137,447,567.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  population  and  the  very  large  amount 
represented  by  the  trade  of  Canada,  when  it 
is  divided  per  head  it  falls  considerably  short 
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of  the  trade  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  being  a  little  more  than  half  per  head  of 
the  former,  and  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
that  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  the  statistics  to  which 
I  have  had  access  show  that  the  commercial 
and  financial  position  of  our  sister  colonies  is 
such  as  to  enable  them  creditably  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  any  country  on  earth ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  in  seeking  or  consenting 
to  an  alliance  with  Canada,  they  have  any 
local,  or  sectional,  or  selfish  object  in  view. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Passing  from  trade,  I  will 
turn  to  another  subject  —  the  ship  building 
and  tonnage  of  those  colonies —  and  will  take 
the  returns  of  1863.  In  that  year,  the  num- 
be  of  ships  built  in  all  those  colonies  was  no 
less  than  645,  with  a  tonnage  amounting  to 
219,763  tons.  This  statement  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  one  year  is 
as  good  evidence  as  can  be  offered  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  we  possess  for  becoming  an  important 
maritime  power.  The  industry  represented 
by  those  figures  shows  an  export  value  of 
nearly  nine  million  dollars!  The  sea-going 
tonnage  of  Canada,  including  that  of  the  in¬ 
land  lakes,  amounts  to  about  nine  million  tons, 
a  great  portion  of  which,  however,  represents 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  performing  coasting 
service,  many  of  which  frequently  clear  and 
arrive  in  the  course  of  one  day.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  States  on  the  other  side  of  the  lakes  is 
of  a  nature  to  give  employment  to  a  large 
portion  of  this  lake  tonnage  —  amounting 
to  6,907,000  tons  —  but  it  cannot  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  the  tonnage  arriving 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  in  most  cases 
can  make  only  two  or  three  trips  per  an¬ 
num.  The  sea-going  tonnage  of  Canada 
amounted  to  2,133,000  tons ;  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  1,386,000  ;  of  Nova  Scotia,  1,432,000 
tons.  Consequently  the  amount  of  sea-going 
tonnage,  subject  only  to  a  small  deduction, 
was  actually  about  five  million  tons,  of  which 
about  2,133,000  was  that  of  vessels  trading 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  foreign  ports. 
In  making  this  statement  it  is  due  to  the 
House  that  it  should  be  made  aware  that 
some  portion  of  this  trade  will  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  after  the  contemplated  union  has  taken 
lace.  At  present,  the  internal  commerce 
etween  these  colonies  appears  in  the  returns 
of  each  as  imports  and  exports,  but  I  should 
be  glad  if  I  were  able  to  make  on  this  account 
a  large  deduction  from  the  figures  I  have 
given.  It  is  matter  for  regret  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  that  the  trade  between  these  colo¬ 
nies — subject  all  to  the  same  Sovereign,  con¬ 


nected  with  the  same  empire — has  been  so 
small.  Intercolonial  trade  has  been,  indeed,, 
of  the  most  insignificant  character  ;  we  have 
looked  far  more  to  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  neighbouring — though  a  foreign 
country, — than  to  the  interchange  of  our  own 
products,  which  would  have  retained  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  trade  within  ourselves  ;  hostile 
tariffs  have  interfered  with  the  free  interchange 
of  the  products  of  the  labor  of- all  the  colonies, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  immediate 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  union,  will 
spring  from  the  breaking  down  of  these  bar¬ 
riers  and  the  opening  up  of  the  markets  of  all 
the  provinces  to  the  different  industries  ofL 
each.  (Hear,  hear.')  In  this  manner  we  may 
hope  to  supply  Newfoundland  and  the  great 
fishing  districts  of  the  Gulf,  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  of  Western  Canada;  we 
may  hope  to  obtain  from  Nova  Scotia  our 
supply  of  coal ;  and  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  of  Lower  Canada  may  hope  to  find  more 
extensive  outlets  in  supplying  many  of  those 
articles  which  are  now  purchased  in  foreign 
markets.  For  instance  Newfoundland  produces 
scarcely  anything  by  agriculture,  manufactures 
hardly  an  article  of  clothing,  and  a  considerable 
trade  may  thus  be  expected  to  arise  ;  while, 
instead  of  having  payments  made,  as  they 
are  now,  through  Lombard  street,  they  will 
be  made  through  our  own  bankers  in  Montreal 
and  elsewhere.  If  we  require  to  find  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  benefits  of  free  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  effects 
that  have  followed  from  the  working  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  In 
one  short  year  from  the  time  when  that  treaty 
came  into  operation,  our  trade  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  two  countries  swelled  from 
less  than  $2,000,000  to  upwards  of  $20, 000, 000 
per  annum,  and  now,  when  we  are  threatened 
with  an  interruption  of  that  trade — when  we 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  action  of  the 
United  States  will  prove  hostile  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  free  commercial  relations  with 
this  country — when  we  know  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question  is  not  grounded  on 
just  views  of  the  material  advantages  result¬ 
ing  to  each  country — but  that  the  irritation 
connected  with  political  events  exercises  a 
predominant  influence  over  the  minds  of 
American  statesmen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  provide,  if  possible,  other  outlets  for 
our  productions.  If  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  one  door  is  about  to  be  closed  to  our 
trade,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  endeavor 
to  open  another  ;  to  provide  against  a  coming 
evil  of  the  kind  feared  by  timely  expansion  in'*' 
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another  direction ;  to  seek  bj  free  trade  with 
our  own  fellow-colonists  for  a  continued  and 
uninterrupted  commerce  which  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  disturbed  at  the  capricious  will  of 
any  foreign  country.  ^Hear,  hear.)  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  we  may  well  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  union  between  these 
colonies  is  demanded  alike  on  account  of  their 
extensive  resources,  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  they  stand  relatively 
to  each  other,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
United  States.  All  these  are  questions  which 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  proposed  in  the  resolutions  before 
the  House,  and  whatever  may  be  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  any  one  with  respeot  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  organization  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  work  the  new  system  of  Confedera- 
ation,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  great  inter¬ 
ests  of  trade  and  commeroe  will  be  best  pro¬ 
moted  and  developed  by  being  entrusted  to 
one  central  power,  which  will  wield  them  in 
the  common  interest.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  now  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  second,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 
the  third  division  of  my  subject  also — wheth¬ 
er  the  material  condition  of  these  provinces 
is  3uch  as  to  make  the  union  practicable,  and 
whether  the  details  of  the  measures  proposed 
are  equitable  to  each  and  to  all.  In  consid¬ 
ering  this  point,  it  is  necessary  for  u»  first  to 
review  the  liabilities  of  each  province,  the 
reasons  why  they  were  incurred,  the  objects 
which  have  been  sought.  In  doing  so,  the 
House  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  same 
policy  has  animated  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
provinces,  or  perhaps  I  should  speak  more 
exactly  in  saying  those  of  Canada,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  public  debt  of 
all  these  provinces  has,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  been  incurred  for  public  improve¬ 
ments,  intended  to  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country,  to  attract  immigration  and  wealth 
to  their  respective  shores,  to  cheapen  the 
means  whereby  the  products  of  their  farms 
were  to  be  taken  to  market,  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  freight  of  articles  which  enter  largely 
into  the  consumption  of  their  inhabitants. 
Nor  will  any  one  fail  to  observe  the  intimate 
connection  which  all  these  public  works  have 
with  each  other — a  connection  which  singu¬ 
larly  illustrates  the  natural  union  which  exists 
between  these  several  provinces.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  public  improvements  of  Canada,  her 
great  canals  intended  to  bring  the  trade  of  the 
vast  countries  bordering  on  the  lakes  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  if  we  look  at  the 
railway  system  forced  upon  us  in  our  compe¬ 


tition  with  American  channels  of  trade,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  extreme  west  to  the  extreme  east 
of  the  province ;  and  if  we  then  look  at  the 
public  works  that  have  been  undertaken  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  we  find  that, 
practically,  they  form  parts  of  one  great  whole. 

It  is  through  the  St.  Lawrence  that  the  people 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  will  send  their  fish,  oils 
and  other  exports  to  the  west,  and  it  is  through 
our  canals  and  river  that  they  will  import 
the  necessaries  they  require  from  the  west. 
Through  these  canals  and  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  along  the  railway  systems  of  all  the 
provinces,  when  hereafter  connected,  a  great 
trade  will  flow  in  one  uninteirupted  stream, 
enriching  in  its  course  not  only  the  cities  of 
Canada,  but  also  swelling  the  tide  of  a  new 
commerce  we  may  hope  to  see  called  into 
being  in  the  open  Atlantic  ports  of  St.  John 
and  Halifax.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed,  sir,  briefly  to  lay  before  the  House  a 
statement  of  the  present  engagements  of  the 
several  provinces,  beginning  with  Canada.  I 
find  that  our  whole  debt,  exclusive  of  the 
Common  School  Fund,  which  does  not  form  a 
portion  of  our  engagements  relatively  to  the 
Lower  Provinces,  amounts  to  $67,263,995. 
The  debt  of  Nova  Scotia  is  $4,858,547,  and 
that  of  New  Brunswick  $5,702,991;  and  1 
may  notice,  with  reference  to  the  debts  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  that  in  the 
case  of  Nova  Scotia  a  portion  of  their  liabili¬ 
ties,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  consists  of  treasury  notes,  while  the 
policy  has  been  pursued  both  in  that  province 
and  in  New  Brunswick  of  retaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  the  Savings  Bank 
deposits  of  the  people,  which  form,  therefore, 
a  part  of  the  liabilities  I  have  named  to  the 
extent  of  $1,167,000.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
observed  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  debts 
of  these  two  colonies  is  not,  on  the  whole 
amount,  higher  than  that  which  the  bulk  of 
the  Canadian  debt  now  bears.  Newfoundland 
has  only  incurred  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 
$946,000,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent., 
while  Prince  Edward  Island  owes  $240,673. 
The  total  liabilities  of  those  provinces  are, 
therefore,  $11,748,211,  against  the  interest  on 
which  may  be  placed  the  net  revenues  of  the 
railways  which  are  the  property  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  which  produced  last  year  a  net 
amount  of  about  $100,000.  In  addition  to 
the  existing  liabilities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  there  are  certain  further  engage¬ 
ments  they  have  incurred  for  the  extension  of 
their  railway  system  requiring  future  provision 
to  the  extent,  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
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$3,000,000,  and  in  that  of  New  Brunswick  of 
$1,300,000.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  House 
that,  in  entering  into  such  a  partnership  as  is 
proposed,  some  common  basis  must  be  arrived 
at  on  which  each  province  must  enter  into  the 
Confederation.  Taking  all  the  engagements, 
present  and  future,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  it  was  found  that,  relatively  to 
their  populations,  they  amounted  to  about  $25 
per  head,  and  this  amount,  as  applied  to 
Canada,  would  entitle  us  to  enter  the  union 
with  a  debt  of  $62,500,000.  Some  difficulty 
might  have  occurred  in  reducing  our  debt  to 
this  amount  had  it  not  been  apparent,  on 
examination,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
was  connected  with  local  advances,  such  as  the 
Municipal  Loan  Fund,  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  debt  contracted 
in  connection  with  our  system  of  public  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  management  of  which  is 
intended  to  be  confided  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  rather  partakes  of  a  local  charac¬ 
ter,  and  should  more  properly  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  legislatures.  It  will 
therefore  be  found  provided  in  the  resolutions, 
that  in  assuming  for  itself,  apart  from  the 
General  Government,  the  surplus  of  debt  of 
about  five  millions  ($5,000,000),  the  Province 
of  Canada  became  entitled  to  withdraw  from 
the  general  assets  all  those  items  which  were 
of  a  local  character,  and  for  which  a  portion 
of  its  debt  had  been  incurred.  Had  not  this 
means  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary  to  permit  all  the  Lower  Provinces  to 
increase  their  obligations  beyond  those  for 
which  their  legislatures  have  hitherto  had  to 
provide,  and  bring  in  larger  debts  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  than  they  will  now  do,  and  a  most 
unnecessary  and  prodigal  expenditure  of  public 
money  would  have  been  the  consequence.  It 
was  wise,  then,  to  confine  the  liabilities  of  the 
General  Government  simply  to  those  debts 
which  had  been  incurred  for  purposes  of 
general  improvement,  and  to  provide  locally, 
m  this  country,  for  the  assumption  of  the  sur¬ 
plus,  together  with  the  assets  which  had  been 
created  by  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Do  the  $67,263,995 
stated  as  the  debt  of  Canada,  include  the  ori¬ 
ginal  seigniorial  indemnity  given  to  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  under  the  Act  of  1854  ? 

.  Hon.  Mr.  GALT — Yes;  that  amount  does 
include  the  indemnity,  and  among  the  arran»e- 
ments  contemplated  by  the  Government,  as¬ 
suming  that  Confederation  does  take  place, 
they  will  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  a  project  for  the  assumption  by  Lower 
Canada  of  the  seigniorial  indemnity  provided 


by  the  Act  of  1859,  whereby  it  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  to  give  an  equivalent  indem¬ 
nity  to  Upper  Canada,  thus  saving  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  dollars.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
would  desire  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  to 
the  position  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  both  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland  and  in 
that  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  their  liabilities 
are  very  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  than  those  of  the  three  larger  provinces ; 
and  in  order  to  permit  of  their  entering  into 
the  union  upon  fair  terms,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
from  the  general  exchequer  a  sum  equal  to  the 
interest  upon  the  amount  of  debt  which  they 
had  not  been  obliged  to  contract.  By  this  means 
provision  was  in  fact  made  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  their  local  governments,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  cause  of  future  complaint  was  re¬ 
moved.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  House  a  statement  of 
the  resources  which  the  several  provinces  pro¬ 
pose  to  bring  into  the  common  stock,  and  I 
may  add  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement 
being  more  readily  verified,  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  of  1863  have  been  taken  as  the  standard. 

|  From  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces  stood  in  that  year  as  follows:  Nova 
:  Scotia,  with  a  population  of  338,857,  had  an 
income  of  $1,185,629,  her  outlay  being  $1,- 
072,274  ;  New  Brunswick,  with  a  population 
of  252,047,  had  an  income  of  $894->836,  and 
an  outlay  of  $884,613;  Newfoundland,  with  a 
population  of  130,000,  had  an  income  of 
$480,000,  the  outlay  being  $479,420  ;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  with  a  population  of  80,000, 
had  an  income  of  $197,384,  the  outlay  being 
$1  tl,718.  The  total  revenue  of  all  these 
colonies  amounted  to  $2,763,004,  and  the 
total  expenditure  to  $2,608,025— the  united 
surplus^  over  expenditure  for  1863  being 
$  154, 979. _  It  will  be  observed  that  as  regards 
these  provinces  their  income  and  expenditure 
are  such  that  they  will  enter  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  with  a  financial  position  in  no  respect 
interior  to  that  of  Canada.  If  an  objection 
weie  made  with  respect  to  any  province  in 
regard  to  its  financial  position,  it  would  be 
against  Canada.  The  Lower  Provinces  have 
been  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  meet,  from 
their  taxation,  all  their  expenses,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  bringing  any  burthen  to  the 
people  ot  Canada.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  anything  in  reference  to  the  financial 
position  of  Canada  in  1863,  but  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  House  to  know  that  the  de- 
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ficiency  which  unfortunately  existed  during 
that  year  was  removed  in  1864,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  not  obliged  now  to  propose 
to  enter  the  Confederation  in  an  inferior  po¬ 
sition,  in  this  respect,  to  that  of  our  sister 
colonies.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  revenues  of  each 
of  these  provinces  are,  as  the  House  is  well 
aware,  collected  under  different  systems  of  tax¬ 
ation,  suited  to  the  local  industry  and  the 
wants  of  their  several  populations.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  manifest  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  General  Legislature  will  be  to  consider  the 
modes  by  which  the  burden  of  taxation  can  be 
most  easily  borne  by  the  industry  of  the  whole 
country,  and  to  assimilate  the  several  sources 
of  revenue  which  are  now  in  existence  in  such 
manner  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  profit¬ 
able  exercise  of  the  industry  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  for  me,  sir,  to 
attempt  on  this  occasion  to  indicate  what  the 
policy  of  the  General  Government  may  be,  but 
one  thing  must  be  evident  to  all,  and  that  is, 
that  where  the  taxation  is  about  equal  per 
head,  the  adjustment  of  it  cannot  be  attended 
with  any  injustice  to  the  people  of  any  of  the 
several  provinces.  Reductions  may  be  made  in 
our  customs,  on  the  one  hand ; '  and,  perhaps, 
on  the  other,  some  portions  of  our  commerce 
may  be  relieved  from  the  exactions  te  which 
they  are  now  subjected.  Apart  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  will  manifestly  flow  from  the  free 
trade  which  will  hereafter  exist  between  us, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  member  of  the  House 
that  the  credit  of  each  and  all  the  provinces 
will  be  greatly  advanced  by  a  union  of  their 
resources.  A  larger  fund  will  be  available 
as  security  to  the  public  creditor,  larger  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit,  and  we  will  also  see  removed  some  of 
those  apprehensions  which  have  latterly  affected 
the  public  credit  of  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  must  be  evident,  for  it  is  proved 
by  the  fluctuating  quotations  of  the  secu¬ 
rities  of  these  provinces  in  London  that 
the  apprehension  of  war  with  the  United 
States — which  has,  unfortunately,  affected  the 
prices  of  Canadian  bonds — has  not  to  the  same 
extent  effected  those  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  which  are  less  exposed  to  hostile 
attack ;  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that 
the  union,  while  it  affords  us  greater  re¬ 
sources,  will,  at  the  same  time,  carry  with  it  a 
greater  sense  of  security.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
must  now  enquire  whether  the  proposed 
system  of  general  and  local  governments, 
as  regards  the  interests  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  is  likely  to  work  beneficially  ; 


and  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  means  that  will  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  general  and  local  governments. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  having  the  power  of 
taxation  in  their  own  hands,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  General  Legislature  if  any  em¬ 
barrassment  is  felt  in  meeting  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  General  Government.  Before, 
however,  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga,  in 
reference  to  the  export  duty  on  timber  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  royalty  in  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  produce  of  the  mines.  This  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  former  pro¬ 
vince  it  was  found  both  expensive  and  incon¬ 
venient  to  attempt  to  levy  their  timber  dues 
in  the  forest,  and  they  therefore  adopted  the 
plan  of  causing  them  to  be  paid  in  the  form 
of  an  export  duty  upon  the  clearances  of 
vessels  at  the  custom  house.  If,  therefore, 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  securing  to 
New  Brunswick  the  payment  of  these  dues, 
that  province  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
large  amount  which  its  territorial  timber  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  revenue,  and  the  General 
Legislature  would  have  been  required  to  in¬ 
crease  the  proposed  grant  to  that  province  by 
an  amount  equal  to  those  dues — somewhere 
about  $90,000  per  annum.  In  the  case  of 
Nova  Scotia — not  possessing  any  public  lands 
'or  timber  to  any  extent — her  territorial  reve¬ 
nue  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  her  mines, 
and  collected  in  the  form  of  royalty.  Her 
representatives  at  the  Conference  pointed  out 
tlr  at  if  the  policy  of  the  General  Government 
should  be  to  impose  an  export  duty  on  her 
coal,  it  would  virtually  oblige  her  either  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  royalty,  which  now  forms  a  large 
source  of  her  revenue,  or  submit  to  be  placed  in 
a  most  disadvantageous  position  in  competing 
in  the  American  markets  with  the  coal  of  that 
country.  For  these  reasons  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  provinces, 
such  as  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  honorable 
member.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  case  of  New¬ 
foundland,  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  territorial  rights  of 
that  colony  have  been  ceded  to  the  General 
Government,  and  I  will  take  the  opportunity, 
when  adverting  to  the  means  of  supporting 
the  Local  Government  of  that  colony,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  manner  and  the  consideration  for 
which  these  rights  were  so  ceded.  (Hear.).  I 
now  propose,  sir,  to  refer  to  the  means  which 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  local 
governments  to  enable  them  to  administer 
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the  various  matters  of  publie  poliey  which 
it  is  proposed  to  entrust  to  them,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  unless  ample  provision  is  made  in  the 
arrangements,  great  danger  will  arise  that  the 
machinery  whereby  the  local  wants  of  the  people 
are  intended  to  be  met  will  speedily  become 
impaired,  causing  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  localities, 
and  involving  considerable  danger  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  government.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
the  case  of  Canada  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  sum  of  nearly  five  millions  of  the 
public  debt  has  to  be  borne  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  It  will  hereafter  be  for  the 
House  to  decide  how  this  sum  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned,  but  the  probability  is  that  ihe  Govern¬ 
ment  will  recommend  that  it  shall  be  divided 
on  the  basis  of  population.  (  Hear,  hear.)  It 
must  v  be  remembered  that  Canada  will  have 
at  its  disposal  a  large  amount  of  the  local 
assets,  including  especially  the  sums  due  to 
the  municipal  loan  fund,  which  will  produce 
an  income  for  the  support  of  their  local  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  a  matter  of  account  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the  General 
Government,  they  will  be  charged  with  the 
interest  on  their  respective  proportions  of  the 
five  millions  against  the  subsidy  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  given  to  them,  while  they 
themselves  will  collect  from  the  municipalities 
and  other  local  sources  all  the  revenue  and 
amounts  which  now  enter  into  the  general 
revenue  of  the  Province  of  Canada."  The 
question  of  the  sub  division  of  the  local  assets 
of  Canada  is  not,  however,  before  the  House. 
What  we  have  now  to  consider  is  whether  the 
bargain  as  between  t Canada  as  a  whole  and 
the  Lower  Provinces  ought  to  be  assented  to. 
If  it  be  assented  to  the  question  will  arise, 
how  shall  we  deal  with  the  local  matters  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ?  and  a  pro¬ 
position  will  be  brought  down  which  I  hope 
and  believe  will  satisfy  both  sections,  and  do 
them  substantial  justice. 

Hon.  Me.  DORION — Will  Lower  Canada 
be  charged  with  the  municipal  loan  fund,  the 
seigniorial  indemnity,  and  the  educational  in¬ 
demnity  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — I  must  repeat  that,  no 
matter  what  views  the  Government  may  have 
on  the  distribution  of  the  liabilities  as  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  they  will  be 
susceptible  of  alteration  in  any  way  the  House 
may  see  fit,  this  being  a  matter  solely  of  local 
arrangement,  and  in  no  respect  involving  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  ,  but  I  must  point  out  that,  as  regards 
the  original  seigniorial  indemnity  and  the  mu¬ 


nicipal  loan,  they  are  both  included  in  the 
sixty-seven  millions  already  stated  as  the  lia¬ 
bilities  of  Canada,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
form  any  additional  charge  against  Lower 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Indeed,  as  regards 
the  Municipal  Loan  Fund,  instead  of  being 
stated  as  a  liability,  it  appeal’s  that  the  sums 
due  under  it  are,  in  connection  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  I  now  view  it,  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  assets,  because  we  are  considering  now 
the  sums  received  as  assets  by  Lower  Canada. 
The  Municipal  Loan  Fund  being  one  of  them, 
the  sums  due  to  it  under  the  existing  provin¬ 
cial  arrangements  will  become  payable  as  an 
asset  to  that  section  of  the  province.  (Hear.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  plan  proposed 
there  are  certain  sources  of  local  revenue  re¬ 
served  to  the  Local  Governments,  arising  from 
territorial  domain,  lands,  mines,  &c.  In  the 
case  of  Canada,  a  large  sum  will  be  received 
from  these  resources,  but  it  may  be  that  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund, 
will  become  exhausted  in  course  of  time.  We 
may,  however,  place  just  confidence  in  the 
development  of  our  resources,  and  repose  in 
the  belief  that  we  shall  find  in  our  ter¬ 
ritorial  domain,  our  valuable  mines  and  our 
fertile  lands,  additional  sources  of  revenue 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  public 
service.  If,  nevertheless,  the  local  revenues 
become  inadequate,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  local  governments  to  have  resort  to  di¬ 
rect  taxation  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
one  of  the  wisest  provisions  in  the  proposed 
Constitution,  and  that  which  affords  the  surest 
guarantee  that  the  people  will  take  a  healthy 
interest  in  their  own  affairs  and  see  that  no 
extravagance  is  committed  by  those  placed  in 
power  over  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer 
public  affairs  will  feel,  when  they  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  that  a  solemn  responsibility 
rests  upon  them,  and  that  that  responsibility 
will  be  exacted  by  the  people  in  the  most  per¬ 
emptory  manner.  (Hear,  hear. )  If  the  men 
in  power  find  that  they  are  required,  by  means 
of  direct  taxation,  to  procure  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  administer  the  local  affairs,  for  which 
abundant  provision  is  made  in  the  scheme 
they  will  pause  before  they  enter  upon  anv 
career  of  extravagance.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  public  men  of  these 
provinces  were  sufficiently  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  their  own  interests  in  the  true  light  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  it  would 
be  found  better  now  to  substitute  direct  tax¬ 
ation  for  some  of  the  indirect  modes  by  which 
taxation  has  been  imposed  upon  the  industry 
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of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  at  this  moment  it  is  possible, 
nor  do  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
would  support  any  government  in  adopting 
this  measure  unless  it  were  forced  upon  them 
by  the  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  necessity 
— the  necessity  of  providing,  by  extraordinary 
means,  against  dangers  by  which  the  peace, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  may 
be  threatened,  in  fact,  by  some  of  those  great 
disturbing  causes  which  are  frequently  the 
beginning  of  the  most  important  financial 
changes.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  local  revenue 
of  Upper  Canada  during  the  last  four  years 
has  averaged  the  sum  of  $739,000,  and  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  $557,239 ;  together  they 
amount  to  nearly  $1,300,000,  independent  of 
the  eighty  cents  per  head  -which  it  is  proposed 
to  allow  the  local  governments  out  of  the 
general  exchequer,  for  the  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  their  local  expenditures.  .  These  local 
expenditures  include  such  items  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  the  support  of  educa¬ 
tion,  grants  to  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
hospitals  and  charities,  and  such  other  mat¬ 
ters  as  cannot  be  regarded  as  devolving  upon 
the  General  Government.  The  whole  charge, 
exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  local  government 
and  legislation,  on  an  average  of  the  last  four 
years,  has  in  Lower  Canada  amounted  to 
$997,000,  and  in  Upper  Canada  to  $1,024,- 
G22  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these 
sums,  will  have  now  to  be  added  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Legislation  for  local  purposes.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  form  any  reliable  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sums  required  for  this  purpose, 
but  when  the  House  considers  that,  according 
to  the  statements  given  of  the  expenditure 
during  the  last  four  years,  there  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  whole  Province  of  Canada  the  sum 
of  no  less  than  $1,043,015,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  if  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  exceed  this  amount  they  will 
be  guilty  of  a  degree  of  profligacy  and  extra¬ 
vagance  for  which  a  speedy  remedy  will  be 
found  by  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
reference  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  delegates 
from  them  to  the  Conference  were  asked  what 
reductions  they  could  make  in  the  existing 
cost  of  the  government  of  their  several  colonies, 
and  the  figures  I  am  about  to  give  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory,  as  showing  their  dis¬ 
position  to  reduce  their  requirements  to  the 
lowest  possible  sum.  In  the  case  of  Nova 
Sootia,  the  estimate  of  outlay  in  1864  for 


objects  of  a  local  character  required  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  no  less  than  $667,000.  Some  por¬ 
tion  of  this  expenditure  was  for  services  that 
did  not  require  again  to  be  performed,  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  observe  that  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  perforin  the  whole  service  in  future 
for  $371,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  case  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  1864  the  estimated  expen¬ 
diture  was  $404,000,  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  reduce  to  $353,000,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  further  undertaken  within  ten 
years  to  make  an  additional  reduction  of 
$63,000,  thus  reducing  the  whole  expenditure 
in  the  future  to  $290,000.  ( Hear,  hear.) 

Prince  Edward  Island,  with  an  expenditure  of 
$124,000,  proposes  to  perform  the  same  local 
duties  that  formerly  required  $170,000;  and 
in  Newfoundland  an  outlay  of  $479,000  has 
been  similarly  reduced  to  $350,000.  (Cheers.) 
The  House  must  now,  sir,  consider  the  means 
whereby  these  local  expenditures  have  to  be 
met.  I  have  already  explained  that,  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  certain  sources  of  revenue  are  set 
aside  as  being  of  a  purely  local  character  and 
available  to  meet  the  local  expenditure ;  but 
I  have  been  obliged  in  my  explanations  with 
regard  to  Canada  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  contemplated  to  give  a  subsidy  of  80  cents 
per  head  to  each  of  the  Provinces.  In  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  General  Government  all  the 
large  sources  of  revenue,  and  in  placing  in 
their  hand  with  a  single  exception,  that  of 
direct  taxation,  all  the  means  whereby  the 
industry  of  the  people  may  be  made  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  one  that  some  portion  of  the 
resources  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
General  Government  must  in  some  form  or 
other  be  available  to  supply  the  hiatus  that 
would  otherwise  take  place  between  the  sources 
of  local  revenue  and  the  demands  of  local 
expenditure.  The  members  of  the  Conference 
considered  this  question  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  limits 
the  sum  that  was  thus  required,  and  I  think 
the  figures  that  I  have  already  given  to  the 
House  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
no  disposition  existed,  at  any  rate  on  the  part 
of  our  friends  from  the  Lower  Provinces,  to 
take  from  the  public  exchequer  one  shilling 
more  than  the  necessities  of  their  respective 
communities  absolutely  demanded.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  the  case  of  Canada,  perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  a  smaller  sum  would  have  met 
our  immediate  wants,  but  it  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  justify  any  distinction 
being  drawn  between  subjects  of  the  earn* 
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country.  And  if  in  Canada  we  receive  per¬ 
haps  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  we  ab¬ 
solutely  require,  it  ought  ra  ther  to  be  a  subject 
ot  gratification  to  this  House  that  it  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  means  of  giving  greater  encourage¬ 
ment  to  our  educational  system,  and  greater 
development  to  those  interests  which  are 
peculiarly  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  local 
governments,  and  this,  too,  without  making 
any  greater  demand  than  is  at  this  time 
made  upon  the  resources  of  the  people. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  subsidy  of  80  cents  per 
head  was  provided,  based  upon  the  popu¬ 
lation  according  to  the  census  of  1861.  The 
amount,  if  taken  upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
population,  would  undoubtedly  be  considerably 
less  ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  contemplate  any  future  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  amount.  It  is  hoped  that  being 
in  itself  fixed  and  permanent  in  its  character, 
the  local  governments  will  see  the  importance 
I  may  say  the  necessity — of  their  exercising 
a  rigid  and  proper  control  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  of  their  several  provinces.  We  thus 
obtain  one  of  the  greatest  securities  that  can 
be  offered  to  us  that' those  influences  which, 
in  such  a  Legislature  as  we  now  possess  in 
Canada,  are  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose 
of.  swelling  the  public  expenditure,  will  not 
exist  in  the.  local  legislatures,  but  will  meet  with 
such  a  resistance,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the 
inability  of  the  local  governments  to  obey 
them,  as  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  the  general  expense  of  the  whole 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  now,  Mr. 
speaker,  only  to  advert  to  the  last  question 
which  I  have  stated  is  necessary  to  be  decided 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  that  is,  whether 
under  the  proposed  Confederation  such  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  will  be  incurred  as  to  render 
it  undesirable.  In  considering  this  point,  I 
must  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  question  of 
expense  alone  is  by  no  means  a  fair  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  advantages  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  such  as  that  now  before  the'  House.  If 
it  be  looked  at  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  the 
only  point  in  which  additional  expense  can  be 
incurred,  must  be  that  of  the  simple  cost  of 
governing  the  country.  In  no  other  way  that 
1  am  able  t0  see,  can  there  be  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  charged  upon  the  people ;  and  looking 
at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  we  m,ay  well  doubt 
whether  the  aggregate  charge  will  be  greater 
tor  the  General  Government,  caring  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  whole,  and  for  the 
local  governments,  attending  merely  to  the 
local  business  of  each  section,— we  may  well 
doubt,  I  say,  whether  that  expense  will  be 


greater,  in  any  considerable  degree,  than  that 
which  is  required  for  our  Government  under 
the  present  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the 
one  hand  we  shall  be  free  from  the  empty 
parade  of  small  Courts  entailed  by  our  present 
system  on  each  of  these  provinces,  keeping  up 
a  pretence  of  regal  show  when  the  reality  is 
wanting ;  we  shall  have  the  legislation  of  the 
General  Government  restricted  to  those  great 
questions  which  may  properly  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  first  men  in  the  country  ;  we 
shall,  not  have  our  time  frittered  away  in 
considering  the  merits  of  petty  local  bills, 
and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  expenses  of  the  General  Legislature  will 
be  considerably  less  than  even  those  of  the 
Legislature  of  Canada  at  the  present  moment, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  having  to  deal  rather  with  municipal 
than  great  general  questions,  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  them  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory 
to  the  people,  and  at  infinitely  loss  expense 
than  now.  I  believe,  therefore,  the  simple 
cost  of  the  Government  of  the  country  will 
not  be  in  reality  any  greater  under  the  new 
than  under  the  old  system  ;  but  there  are 
other  items  of  expenditure  for  great  public 
objects,  the  absence  of  which  from  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  any  country  is  an  indication  rather 
of  weakness  and  of  dependence  than  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  ought  to  form  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  such  items  are  not  now  found  in  the 
public  expenditure,  either  of  Canada  or  the 
Lower  Provinces,  it  is  the  best  proof  that 
could.be  given  that  our  position  is  one  of  in¬ 
feriority,  and  that  we  do  not  possess  either 
the  power  or  the  means  to  undertake  such 
works  as  make  such  items  necessary.  Let  me 
give  one  or  two  points  as  examples  of  my 
meaning  ;  and  first  I  will  instance  the  great 
question  of  defence — (hear,  hear) — the  absence 
of  items  of  expenditure  for  which  can  only  be 
an. indication  that  we  are  lacking  in  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  national  greatness,  that  we 
do  not  properly  value  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live,,  and  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  that  every  free  people  must 
make  if  they  are  desirous  of  preserving  them. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  public  works, 
in  connection  with  which  it  might  be  said 
that  great  advantage  would  arise  from  large 
expenditure ;  but  with  limited  resources  and 
an  undeveloped  territory  it  might  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  small  country  to  undertake  the 
necessary  outlay.  Many  works  of  this  kind 
are  not  directly  productive  of  revenue,  although 
indirectly  of  the  utmost  advantage,  and  if 
the  resources  of  a  country  generally  cannot 
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be  applied  to  that  outlay,  the  absence  of  such 
expenditure  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  regret 
in  the  community,  and  not  of  rejoicing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  this  view  let  us  look  at 
the  immense  extent  of  territory  that  stretches 
away  west  of  Upper  Canada.  The  reason 
why  we  have  not  been  able  to  assume  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  territory  and  open  it  up  to  the 
industry  of  the  youth  of  this  country  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  some  such 
field  for  the  employment  of  their  energies, 
have  been  obliged  to  go  off  to  the  States  in 
thousands,  especially  to  those  states  possess¬ 
ing  the  boundless  resources  of  the  great 
North-West,  is  because  there  sources  of  Can¬ 
ada — great  as  they  have  been,  considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  she  has  labored- — • 
have  been  inadequate  for  the  development  of 
this  great  district.  Now,  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  scheme  before  the  House  refers  to  this 
same  question,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  General  Government  of 
the  United  Provinces  will  be  to  enter  into 
public  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  and  developing  that  vast  region,  and  of 
making  it  a  source  of  strength  instead  of  a 
burden  to  us  and  to  the  Mother  Country  also. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Looking,  however,  to  the 
whole  question  of  expense,  I  must  say  that  if 
the  benefits  of  Confederation  are  to  be  weighed 
against  the  loss  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  House  had  better  care¬ 
fully  consider  whether  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  accept  the  former  at  such 
comparatively  trifling  cost — whether  they  will 
not  feel  that  a  union  with  a  million  of  their 
fellow  colonists  is  worth  much  more  to  them 
than  any  small  pecuniary  question  of  this 
kind  that  may  arise.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  permit  the  question  to  be 
judged  of  in  a  small,  contracted  manner.  I 
trust  it  will  keep  in  view  the  desire  the  country 
manifests  for  the  utmost  possible  development 
of  its  resources.  Let  us  endeavor  by  this 
measure  to  afford  a  better  opening  than  we 
now  possess  for  the  industry  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Let  us  seek  by  this  scheme 
to  give  them  higher  and  worthier  objects  of 
(ambition.  Let  us  not  reject  the  scheme  with 
the  bright  prospect  it  offers  of  a  nobler  future 
for  our  youth,  and  grander  objects  for  the 
emulation  of  our  public  men.  Let  us  not  re¬ 
fuse  it  on  small  questions  of  detail,  but  judge 
it  on  its  general  merits.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  great  advantages  which  union  ofiers 
because  there  may  be  some  small  matters 
which,  as  individuals,  we  may  not  like.  Let 
us  trust  that  this  machinery,  however  faulty 


it  may  be,  will  yet  under  Providence  open  up 
for  this  country  a  happy  career ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  House  must  not  forget  that  it 
will  for  ever  remove  the  great  and  crying  evils 
and  dissensions  which  have  existed  in  Canada 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  have  threat¬ 
ened  to  plunge  the  country  into  the  most  dis- 
asterous  and  lamentable  state  ot  discord  and 
confusion.  (Cheers.)  Surely  this  last  fact 
alone  will  commend  the  project  to  the  House. 
It  should  induce  the  Legislature  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work,  and  lead 
them  to  approach  the  result  of  their  labors 
as  now  submitted,  not  in  a  hypercritical  spirit 
so  that  the  public  mind  may  be  led  astray  on 
mere  matters  of  detail.  Let  the  House  frank¬ 
ly  and  kindly  look  at  it  as  a  great  measure 
brought  down  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  country  from  distress  and  depression,  and 
give  it  that  consideration  which  is  due,  not  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Government,  feeble  as 
they  may  be  in  view  of  the  great  interests 
involved,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
desires  and  cries  for,  at  the  hands  of  the 
House,  some  measure  whereby  its  internal 
prosperity,  peace  and  happiness  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained.  (Loud  cheers.) 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Brown,  the  de¬ 
bate  was  then  adjourned. 

- o - - 
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Wednesday,  February  8, 1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS  continued  the  debate  as 
follows : — Honorable  gentlemen  will  remember 
that  I  yesterday  moved  the  adjournment  with 
the  intention  of  replying  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  from  Niagara  Division  (Hon. 
Mr.  Currie),  who  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  House  durirg  most  of  its  sitting.  Prom 
its  commencement  to  its  conclusion,  the  speech 
of  that  honorable  gentleman  was  of  a  most 
remarkable  character.  At  its  very  outset  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  quoting  some  parts  of 
the  first  speech  he  made  in  this  chamber,  two 
years  ago,  in  which  he  strongly  approved  of 
the  principle  of  a  Confederation  between 
Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  in  some 
portions  of  his  yesterday’s  speech  he  reiterated 
in  a  very  decided  manner  his  approval  of  such 
a  scheme.  But  other  parts  of  his  speech  were 
of  suob  a  character  that  if  any  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  Confederation  had  been  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  number  him  among  the  friends  of 
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Intercolonial  Union,  they  might  afterwards 
have  said  “save  us  from  our  friends.”  (Hear.) 
He  took  the  very  singular  course  of  first 
deorying  the  credit  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
and  then  decrying  that  of  Canada  itself,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  show  first  that  we  were  making 
a  very  bad  bargain  in  uniting  our  destiny 
with  such  poor  provinces  as  they  were, 
and  afterwards  that  such  wag  our  state 
of  bankruptcy  that  they  would  be  very 
foolish  indeed  in  joining  their  late  with 
ours.  (Laughter.)  It  would,  indeed,  be  almost 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  to  take  his  speech  in  separate  paragraphs 
and  to  place  certain  of  them  opposite  to  others 
as  the  reply,  for  a  more  illogical  and  iueonse 
quential  address  I  hardly  ever  heard.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  dealing  in  what  he  thought 
was  irony  or  sarcasm,  but  ventured  to  attack 
important  statements  of  fact  made  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  this  and  the  other  provinces.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  Confederation  at  all,  I  think 
we  should  be  careful  what  language  wo  use  with 
respect  to  such  men,  and  what  statements  we 
place  before  the  public.  If  language  such  as 
the  hon.  member  permitted  himself  to  use  be 
encouraged,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
good  feeling  and  harmony  which  are  indispen 
sably  necessary  to  the  well-working  of  the 
contemplated  union.  I  am,  however,  satisfied 
that  the  sober  sense  of  the  House  will  condemn 
such  language,  not  only  when  it  comes  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara,  but  when  failin'1' 
from  any  other  hon.  member.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hon.  member  commenced  his  attacks  upon 
the  public  men  yf  the  provinces  by  quoting 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lynch,  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Halifax,  and  did  his  best  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule,  as  well  as  to  excite  contemptuous 
laughter  at  the  expense  of  that  gentleman. 
Now  the  statements  Mr.  Lynch  made  are 
facts,  not  foolish  inventions,  as  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  pretended.  That  gentleman  spoke  by 
the  book,  and  relied  for  his  information  upon 
the  official  report  of  one  of  our  public  depart¬ 
ments,  and  it  the  hon.  member  will  turn  to 
the  census  of  1852,  he  will  find,  at  page  32  a 
table  comparing  the  produce  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  from  which  it  appears  that 
while  that  of  the  latter  increased  48  per  cent., 
that  of  Canada  increased  400  per  cent,  during 
the  previous  decade.  This  is  what  Mr.  Lynch 
stated,  and  what  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
asserted  to  be  untrue. 

IIon.  Mr.  C  CURIE — That  was  between 
t^e,/e<‘‘1's  1841  and  1851,  while  the  remarks 
of  Mi .  Li  nch  had  reference  to  the  subsequent 
decade. 


Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — It  is  not  so;  Mi\Ltnch 
spoke  of  an  increase  of  ten  years  ;  he  read 
from  our  official  records  in  proof,  and  read 
correctly.  The  hon.  member  probably  derived 
his  information  from  some  newspaper,  and  the 
error  ho  has  committed  should  teach  him  to  be 
more  cautious  how  he  assails  public  men  on 
such  evidence.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  then  turned 
from  Mr.  Lynch  to  the  Premier  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter  and  ability,  who  is  so  strong  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  that 
province  that  it  seems  impossible  to  displace  him. 
Now  I  maintain  that,  to  say  the  least  it  is  in 
extremely  bad  taste  to  attack  high-placed 
public  men,  especially  those  of  other  countries, 
and  more  especially  those  of  the  sister  oolonies, 
as  the  hon.  member  has  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  did  not  attack 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — The  hon.  member  has 
attacked  their  veracity ;  he  has  denied  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  statements  they  made  openly 
as  public  men.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  quoted 
the  figures  of  our  own  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  the  hon  member  represented  him  as  not 
speaking  the  truth,  but  as,  in  effect,  attempting 
to  deceive  those  whom  he  addressed. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  beg  to  know  when 
the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada  stated  that 
the  average  duties  collected  in  Canada  were 
11  per  cent.  The  figures — 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — The  honorable  member 
will  find  it  in  the  Finance  Minister’s  speech, 
and  while  I  do  not  think  it  proper  in  him 
to  interrupt  me  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
calculations  just  at  this  moment,  I  maintain 
that  by  taking  all  the  imports,  including  those 
free  of  duty,  the  honorable  member  will  find 
that  the  rate  stated  is  exactly  correct.  The 
imports  in  1863  amounted  to  $45,964,493 
and  the  duty  collected  was  $5,169,173,  which 
is  just  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I  repeat, 
honorable  gentlemen,  that,  instead  of  making 
such  attacks  on  great  public  men,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  more  properly  our  duty  to  defend 
them.  (Hear.)  Having  thus  disposed  of  the 
remarks  the  honorable  member  made  on  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Lynch  and  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley, 

I  will  now  advert  to  that  portion  of  his  remarks 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Hon.  Mr. 
Galt’s  statements  were  incorrect.  He  referred 
to  the  figures  respecting  the  tonnage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Confederation,  as  quoted  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Galt,  and  pooh-poohed  his  remarks  in  a  way 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  very  amusing. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  declared  that  when 
the  Unien  was  effected,  we  should  be,  he  be- 
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lieved,  the  third  largest  country  in  the  world, 
as  regards  the  tonnage  of  our  commercial 
marine,  though  possibly  France  might  be  about 
on  an  equality  with  us.  England,  he  said, 
was  the  first,  the  United  States  the  second, 
and  either  France  or  the  contemplated  Con¬ 
federation  would  be  the  third  ;  and  this  is  true. 
1  will  read  the  statement  of  that  honorable 
gentleman  : — 

The  sea-jroinsr  tonnage  of  Canada,  includin'* 
that  of  the  inland  lakes,  amounts  to  about  nine 
million  tons,  a  great  portion  of  which,  however, 
represents  the  tonnage  of  vessels  performing  the 
coasting  service,  many  of  which  frequently  clear 
and  arrive  in  the  course  of  one  day.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  States  on  the  other  side  of  the  lakes  is  of  a 
nature  to  give  employment  to  a  large  portion  of 
this  lake  tonnage — amounting  to  6,907,0o0  tons. 
I  cannot  class  that  in  the  same  category  as  the 
tonnage  arriving  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  which, 
in  most  cases,  can  only  make  two  or  three  trips 
per  annum.  The  sea  going  tonnage  of  Canada 
amounts  to  2,133,000  tons;  of  New  Brunswick. 
1,386,000  tons;  of  Nova  Scotia,  1,432,000  tons. 
Consequently  the  amount  of  sea-going  tonnage, 
subject  only  to  a  small  deduction,  is  actually 
about  five  million  tons. 

The  way  the  honorable  Minister  of  Finance 
made  up  his  statement  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  same  kind  of  statistical 
statements  were  made  -up  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and  other  great  maritime 
countries,  the  object  being  to  show  the  actual 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  during  each  year 
in  the  carrying  trade.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  a  vessel  is  engaged  in  long  or  short 
voyages  ;  if  it  be  employed  merely  as  a  ferry, 
the  fact  of  its  being  so  employed  in  carrying 
goods  inwards  or  outwards  is  a  proof  that  its 
tonnage  capacity  is  required  by  the  trade  of 
the  countries  to  and  from  which  it  plies. 
(Hear.)  But  the  honorable  member  made  it 
appear  untruly  that  the  statement  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  the  Minister  of  Finance  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  employed  on  the  Canadian  lakes 
was  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  public  and  inducing  them  erroneously  to 
believe  that  the  Confederation  will  have  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  among  the  great  maritime  nations 
by  reason  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  its 
trade.  Mr.  Galt’s  statement  was  that  the 
sea-going  tonnage  of  the  proposed  Confedera¬ 
tion  would  be  the  third  largest  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  statistics  re¬ 
garding  the  tonnage  of  the  inland  waters  of 
Canada  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  sea¬ 
going  tonnage  of  the  Union.  The  two  state¬ 
ments  were  made  perfectly  distinct  in  every 
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table  and  every  speech  emanating  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance  or  his  department.  It 
is  thus  the  honorable  member  has  availed 
himself  of  his  position  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  throw  dirt  upon  our  leading  states¬ 
men — of  endeavoring  to  asperse  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  our  most  distinguished  public  men, 
and  I  repeat,  for  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
it  upon  tbe  House,  that  we  ought  to  dis¬ 
countenance  such  attempts,  for  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  character  of  our  public  men  as 
public  property,  not  to  be  lightly  attacked 
and  damaged.  If  we  are  to  enter  into  this 
scheme,  we  should  at  least  do  so  unassailed  by 
our  own  people,  and  with  as  good  a  public 
reputation  as  we  deserve.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honorable  member  next  proceeded  to  read  ex¬ 
tracts  from  old  Globes  and  other  newspapers, 
in  which,  with  the  characteristic  features  and 
bitter  feelings  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written,  certain  things  were  stated  not 
specially  commendatory  of  some  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  ministers  now  concerned  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederation  scheme.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  these  gentlemen — the  Hon. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  McDotjgall,  his  own 
party  leaders,  whom  he  attacked — ;nor  do  I 
intend  to  make  remarks  upon  past  events,  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  the  parties  alluded  to 
have  entered  upon  their  present  work  with  the 
sincere  intention,  I  believe,  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  grave  difficulties  which  have  so  long- 
distracted  the  country.  This  they  have  done 
with  the  full  concurrence  and  approbation  of 
their  political  friends,  whose  advice  they 
sought  before  entering  the  Administration ; 
and  I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
instead  of  being  reproached  and  held  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  censure,  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  generosity.  I  have  hitherto 
always  listened  to  the  honorable  member  with 
pleasure,  even  when  I  could  not  agree  with 
him,  and  even  in  certain  parts  of  the  speech 
to  which  I  am  now  referring,  the  honorable 
member  exhibited  considerable  ability ;  but 
I  do  think,  considering  it  as  a  whole,  that 
a  more  illogical,  self-contradictory,  and  gen¬ 
erally  objectionable  address  has  seldom  been 
made  in  the  Canadian  Legislature.  Upon 
reviewing  the  general  effect  of  this  re¬ 
markable  effort,  I  can  only  compare  it  with 
the  performances  of  the  Parrott  guns  dis¬ 
charged  against  Fort  Fisher,  six  of  which,  we 
have  been  told,  slightly  wounded  two  of  the 
enemy,  but  killed  and  disabled  about  fifty  of 
the  men  who  served  them.  I  take  it  that 
Hon.  Messrs.  Tilley  and  Lynch  have  got 
off  with  very  slight  wounds  indeed,  and  that 
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any  damage  done  is  to  the  honorable  member’s 
own  friends.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I 
will  now  come  more  closely  to  the  subject 
under  debate,  the  proposed  Confederation  of 
Canada  and  the  other  British  North  American 
colonies,  and  in  doing  so  I  feel  I  am  dealing 
with  a  matter  in  which  is  bound  up  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  not  for 
the  present  only,  but  for  a  long  course  of  years 
to  come.  I  only  wish  the  honorable  member 
for  the  Niagara  Division  had  read  the  debates 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Constitution  after  the  United  States  had 
gained  their  independence.  I  especially  advert 
to  the  debates  in  the  Councils  of  Virginia, 
which  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  its  wealth  anc 
population,  bore  a  similar  relation  to  the  other 
colonies  to  that  which  Canada  now  bears  to  the 
Lower  Provinces.  If  he  had  read  the  speeches 
of  the  Madisons,  the  Marshalls,  the  Ran¬ 
dolphs,  the  Henrys,  the  Lees  and  others,  he 
would  have  found  no  passage  in  keeping  with 
the  sentiments  he  uttered  yesterday.  Those 
great  patriots  evidently  met  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  their  work,  and  instead 
of  bringing  into  the  debates  the  small  village 
feelings  and  animosities  tending  to  embarrass 
and  to  destroy  harmony,  they  acted  like  great 
men,  true  and  noble  men  as  they  were,  and 
applied  themselves  to  their  task  with  the  pur 
pose  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
confederation  which  they  first  established,  in 
the  year  1781,  did  not  work  well.  It 
remained  poor,  without  respect  abroad,  or 
prosperity  at  home,  and  so  in  1789  they  aban¬ 
doned  that  condition  of  existence  and  adopted 
the  Constitution  which  lasted  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  unfortunate  war, 
and  now  governs  the  North.  In  speaking  of 
the  Constitution  prepared  by  our  delegates, 
the  honorable  member  for  Niagara  said  it  was 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  it  was  neither 
legislative  nor  federative,  but  a  mongrel  non¬ 
descript  scheme  between  the  two;  a  Constitu- 
tion  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  in  all 
the  world’s  history.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
eflect  of  the  words  he  used.  It  happens, 
owever,  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  opposition  to  the 
profound  and  enlightened  opinion  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member,  the  work  of  the  delegates  has 
received  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  England,  as  well  as  that 
ot  the  most  distinguished  and  able  writers  for 
the  press  of  that  country,  which  is  at  any  rate 
some  small  consolation.  I  will  say  that  if  the 
delegates  who  met  at  Quebec  and  prepared 
that  instrument  were  incompetent  for  the  task, 

I  do  not  know  where  others  can  be  found  to 


do  it  better ;  and,  after  all,  I  think  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
member,  the  disinterested  testimonies  to  the 
value  of  the  work  done,  coming  from  the 
quarters  I  have  indicated,  will  be  considered  in 
Canada  as  having  some  weight.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  since  the  honorable  member  regards  this 
as  a  mongrel  constitution,  unworthy  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  ought  he  not  to  have  been  ready  to 
suggest  something  better  ?  Should  he  not  as 
a  patriot  have  given  the  country  the  benefit  of 
his  superior  wisdom  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  look 
for  a  better  form  to  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  republics  which  have  passed  away, 
their  having  ceased  to  exist  being  of  itself 
proof  enough  of  their  not  being  adapted  to 
our  wants.  The  honorable  member  might 
perhaps  have  cited  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  re¬ 
publics,  or  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  of  1781  and  1789,  and  if  he  had,  the 
House  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  that  now  proposed,  and  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusion  which  might  after 
all  have  been  that  ours,  as  now  proposed,  is 
that  which  promises  best  to  secure  freedom  to 
those  who  are  to  live  under  it,  and  stability 
for  the  political  condition  of  our  country. 
With  respect  to  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
however  well  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
worked,  it  is  a  fact  that  within  our  own  time 
a  civil  war  has  existed  among  the  cantons, 
and  that  republic  has  been  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction.  As  regards  the  Dutch  repub¬ 
lic,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  how  it  fell. 
During  the  whole  of  its  struggle  against 
Philip  II.,  the  provinces  comprising  it  never 
had  that  centralized  power  which  is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  a  government,  especially  ode 
assailed  by  enemies  from  without,  for  two 
provinces,  Guelderland  and  Overyssel,  con¬ 
tributed  nothing  all  that  contest  through — 
each  standing  upon  its  state  rights — while 
among  the  remaining  five,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  was  contributed  by  the  one  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Holland.  The  natural  result  was  that 
the  republic  fell,  and  became  a  monarchy. 
The  same  evil  lay  at  the  root  of  the  American 
Constitution  of  1781,  and  after  it  bad  been 
adopted,  so  ill  concerted  and  disunited  were  the 
efforts  ot  the  thirteen  states,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  work  at  all,  so  that  General 
Washington  was  obliged  to  ask  for  and  actu¬ 
ally  obtained  dictatorial  powers,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  contest  against  Great  Britain. 
The  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the 
South  which  now  prevail,  arose  wholly  upon 
the  question  of  state  rights,  and  had  provisions 
existed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  American 
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Union,  similar  to  those  which  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  into  ours,  the  probability  is  the 
States  would  have  remained  united.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  the  hon.  member  said  further 
that  the  scheme  has  taken  the  country  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Now,  I  really  beg  to  ask  whether  there 
is  any  foundation  for  such  a  statement?  I 
most  deliberately  say  that  there  is  not.  It 
must  be  well  known  to  hon.  members  that  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  so  far  back  as  1814, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  noble  Duke,  recom¬ 
mending  an  union,  for  this  fact  is  adverted  to 
in  Lord  Durham’s  report  on  the  affairs  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  before  even  that,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Uni  acre,  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  made  a 
similar  suggestion,  and  from  time  to  time, 
since  then,  the  importance  and  desirability  of 
the  project  has  been  openly  advocated  by  lead¬ 
ing  public  men  in  all  the  colonies.  Amongst 
others,  I  may  mention  Archdeacon  Strachan, 
the  present  venerable  and  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  whose  enlightened  opin¬ 
ions  upon  great  public  questions,  have  always 
commanded  the  utmost  respect,  and  who, 
writing  to  Mr.  Charles  Bulwer,  the  able 
Secretary  of  Lord  Durham,  in  1838,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows : — 

I  have  only  to  add  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  contribute  everything  in  my  power  to  the 
prosperous  issue  of  Lord  Durham’s  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  Mr.  Pitt  considered  the  Constitution 
which  he  conferred  upon  the  Canadas  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  life,  what  glory  must  redound  to 
the  statesmen  who  give  a  free  Constitution  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies,  and  by  consoli¬ 
dating  them  into  one  territory  or  kingdom,  exalts 
them  to  a  nation  acting  in  unity,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government ;  and  thus 
not  ouly  ensuring  their  happiness,  but  preventing 
for  ever  the  sad  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  a  rival  power  getting  possession  of  their 
shores. 

Then  it  was  formally  presented  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  Lord  Durham’s  remarkable  report 
on  Canada  and  British  North  America  gener¬ 
ally,  so  often  quoted  as  a  high  authority,  and 
only  yesterday  by  the  honorable  member  him¬ 
self.  Well,  what  did  that  distinguished  noble¬ 
man  say  on  the  subject.  He  said  : — 

How  inseparably  connected  I  found  the  inter' 
ests  of  Your  Majesty’s  Provinces  in  North  America, 
to  what  degree  I  met  with  common  disorders,  re" 
quiring  common  remedies,  is  an  important  topic, 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  discuss  very  fully  be¬ 
fore  closing  this  report. 

Again—  On  my  first  arrival  in  Canada,  1  was 


strongly  inclined  to  the  project  of  a  Federal  union, 
and  it  was  with  such  a  plan  in  view  that  I  dis¬ 
cussed  a  general  measure  for  the  government  of 
the  colonies  with  the  deputations  from  the  Lower 
Provinces,  and  with  various  leading  individuals 
and  public  bodies  in  both  the  Canadas. 

But  I  had  still  more  strongly  impressed  on  me 
the  great  advantage  of  an  united  government,  and 
I  was  gratified  by  finding  the  leading  minds  of  the 
various  colonies  strongly  and  generally  inclined  to 
a  scheme  that  would  elevate  their  countries  into 
something  like  a  national  existence. 

Lord  Durham,  after  expressing  bis  opinion 
in  the  report  as  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  and  referring  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  as  surrounding  us 
on  every  side,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  in¬ 
fluence,  it  can  only  be  done  by  raising  up  for  the 
North  American  Colonist  some  nationality  of  his 
own,  by  elevating  these  small  and  unimportant 
communities  into  a  society  having  some  objects 
of  a  national  importance,  and  by  thus  giving  their 
inhabitants  a  country  which  they  will  be  unwilling 
to  see  absorbed  even  into  one  more  powerful. 

An  union  for  common  defence  against  foreign 
enemies  is  the  natural  bond  of  connection  that 
holds  together  the  great  communities  of  the 
world,  and  between  no  parts  of  any  kingdom  or 
state  is  the  necessity  for  such  an  union  more 
obvious  than  between  the  whole  of  these  colonies. 

The  whole  of  this  branch  of  this  remarkable 
report  on  the  subject  of  an  union  of  the 
British  American  Provinces  should  be  read 
by  every  man  in  the  several  provinces,  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  are  so  able  and  so 
unanswerable.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  honestly 
say,  as  many  others  have  said  before  me,  that 
if  it  could  have  been  attained,  I  would  have 
preferred  a  Legislative  Union,  but  it  is  well 
understood  that  Lower  Canada  would  never 
have  agreed  to  it. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — Nor  the  Lower 
Provinces. 

Hon  Mr.  ROSS — Nor,  as  my  honorable 
and  gallant  friend  the  Premier  states,  would 
the  Lower  Provinces  have  consented  to  it. 
He  may  well  be  supposed  to  know,  for  he  was 
in  the  Conference,  presiding  over  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  had  the  very  best  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  delegates. 
(Hear.)  But  coming  down  to  later  times — 
the  times  so  well  described  by  the  hon. 
Premier  in  his  excellent  speech — when  diffi¬ 
culties  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
began  to  thicken,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Galt  brought 
up  the  scheme  of  Colonial  Federation  as  the 
best  mode  of  overcoming  those  difficulties, 
and  made  a  most  able  speech  on  the  subject  in 
his  place  in  Parliament.  Subsequently,  in 
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1858,  that  honorable  minister  entered  the 
Government  with  the  express  understanding 
that  the  question  would  be  dealt  with.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  carried  his  point  so  far, 
that  the  subject  was  alluded  to  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1858,  in  the  Speech  of  Sir 
E.  Head,  the  Governor  General,  and  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Imperial  Government  for 
permission  to  negotiate  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  subject -was  then  undertaken. 
Shortly  after  this,  three  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  viz.,  Hon.  Messrs.  Cartier,  Galt, 
and  myself,  went  to  England,  and  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1858,  we  laid  our  request  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton,  but  difficulties,  not  of  our 
creation,  intervened  and  caused  delay — Lord 
Derby’s  Government  was  defeated,  and 
the  matter  continued  in  abeyance.  To  say, 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that 
the  project  is  unknown  and  has  taken  the 
country  by  surprise,  is  to  say  what  is 
not  the  case.  Even  last  year  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  referred  to  in  His  Excellency’s 
Speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  and  Hon. 
Messrs.  Brown,  McDougall  and  Mowat 
entered  the  Government  with  the  express 
understanding  that  negociations  were  to  ensue 
to  bring  about  the  proposed  Federation. 
Hon.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Mowat  went 
back  to  their  constituents  and  were  re-elected 
by  acclamation,  and  although  Hon.  Mr. 
McDougall  was  defeated,  he  too  was  sub¬ 
sequently  elected  for  another  constituency  by 
acclamation.  These  gentlemen,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  decried  and  assailed  for  the  part  they 
have  acted,  should  be  honored  for  their 
patriotism.  There  has  been  no  such  thing 
as  surprise.  The  resolutions  were  sent  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  shortly  after 
they  were  tully  settled  upon,  and  even  before 
that  the  plan  was  published  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  province,  and  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  it  could  have  been  made  more  pub¬ 
lic.  .  It  is  true  the  Opposition  have  not  held 
public  meetings  to  consider  or  object  to  the 
scheme,  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
majority  in  its  favor  is  so  enormously  large 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  do  so.  (Hear.) 
The  next  piece  of  disingenuousness  on  the 
part  of  the  honorable  member  was  in  stating 
the  military  power  of  the  Lower  Provinces  at 
65,000  fighting  men,  or  in  limiting  to  that 
number  the  men  competent  for  military  ser¬ 
vice — 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— No  ;  I  said  128,000, 
of  whom  65,000  Only  were  available,  the  rest 
being  engaged  on  the  water. 


Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — Why  did  not  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  candidly  state  their  census 
population,  which  at  this  time  cannot  be  much 
short  of  a  million  souls  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  T ACHE— With  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  honorable  member  I  will  state 
the  result  of  my  expet  ience  in  this  matter.  I 
have  been  for  some  time  attached  to  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office,  where  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  particularly  cor¬ 
rect  returns  of  the  Militia  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  it  always  appears  that  out  of  a  given 
population  of  both  sexes  the  one-fifth  pait 
shews  the  exact  number  of'  men,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60,  fit  for  military  duty.  This 
is  the  case  all  the  world  over.  The  law  is  as 
uniform  as  that  which  determines  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  two  sexes;  in  all  Christian 
countries  the  males  being  21  and  a  fraction  to 
20  females,  while  in  countries  where  polygamy 
exists  the  case  is  exactly  reversed,  the  females 
being  21  and  a  fraction,  and  the  males  20.  I 
have  verified  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  our 
population  shows  the  correct  number  of  militia¬ 
men,  and  if  the  honorable  member  (Hon.  Mr. 
Currie)  will  apply  to  the  Adjutant  General 
he  will  find  it  was  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  have  taken  the 
figures  as  furnished  by  a  colleague  of  the 
honorable  member. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — Then  my  col¬ 
league  must  be  in  contradiction  with  myself. 
The  number  of  militia-men  in  Upper  Canada, 
by  the  last  census,  was  280,000,  which,  multi¬ 
plied  by  5,  gives  the  population,  with  a  few  to 
spare. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  think  it  is  now  unne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  say  anything  else  on  this 
subject,  as  the  honorable  member  has  been 
fully  answered  by  my  honorable  friend  the 
Premier.  All  that  I  need  add  is  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  now  stated,  the  million  of 
souls  in  the  Lower  Provinces  would  produce 
200,000  instead  of  65,000  men,  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  those  employed  on  the  water 
being  as  liable  to  serve  as  those  employed  on 
the  land.  I  tiust  we  shall  never  require  to 
muster  our  fighting  men  from  any  part  of  the 
proposed  Confederation ;  but  the  best  preven¬ 
tative  of  danger  is  preparedness  to  meet  it. 
(Hear.)  The  honorable  member  next  came 
to  the  question  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
which  alter  all  seems  to  be  his  great  peculiar 
horror — the  great  pillar  which  overshadows 
and  oppresses  him.  Well,  I  will  turn  again 
to  Lord  Durham’s  report,  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  remarkably  apposite  to  the 
subject,  appears: — 
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The  completion  of  any  satisfactory  commu¬ 
nication  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  would,  in 
fact,  produce  relations  between  these  provinces 
that  would  render  a  general  union  absolutely 
necessary.  Several  surveys  proved  that  a  railway 
would  be  perfectly  practicable  the  whole  way. 
******  The  formation  of  a  railroad 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec  would  entirely  alter  some 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Cana¬ 
das.  Instead  of  being  shut  out  from  all  direct 
intercourse  with  England  during  half  the  year, 
they  would  possess  a  far  more  certain  and  speedy 
communication  throughout  the  winter  than  they 
now  possess  in  summer. 

This  passage  greatly  impressed  the  public 
men  of  the  day  —  the  Lafontaine-Bald- 
WIN  Administration— in  which  Mr.  Hincks 
and  the  honorable  Premier  each  had  a 
place.  It  was  under  them  that  the  railway 
legislation  of  the  province  received  its  first 
impulse,  and  last  session  I  remember  to  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  the  preamble  of  an  act 
passed  in  1851,  which  recites: — 

That,  whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  this  province,  that 
a  Main  Trunk  line  of  railway  should  be  made 
throughout  the  length  thereof,  and  from  the 
eastern  frontier  thereof  through  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  city  and 
port  of  Halifax ;  and  it  is  therefore  expedient 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  the 
construction  of  such  railway. 

The  second  clause  of  the  act 

Authorizes  the  Government,  for  the  time 
being,  to  negotiate  with  the  Imperial  Government 
and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
construction  of  the  line,  and  to  bargain  therefor  ; 
the  funds  to  be  obtained  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

This  act,  honorable  gentlemen,  is  still  in 
force,  and  from  the  time  of  its  passing  there  has 
always  been  an  anxiety  among  the  public  men 
of  Canada  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  a 
railway  to  Halifax.  All  our  governments, 
without  exception,  have  felt  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Administration 
took  steps  towards  such  an  end.  But  the 
difficulties  which  followed  stopped  further  pro¬ 
gress,  and,  in  fact,  had  almost  stopped  legisla¬ 
tion  altogether.  Now,  however,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown  himself  has  made  the  construction  of 
this  railway  a  part  of  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  has  said,  at  a  great  meeting  in  To¬ 
ronto,  that  if  the  project  contained  half-a-dozen 
intercolonial  railways  he  would  go  for  them  all. 
(Hear,  hear.1  I  feel  morally  certain  that  if 
the  subject  were  fairly  discussed  in  every  town 
in  Upper  Canada,  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
would  go  heartily  for  it.  Indeed,  the  railway 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  we  cannot  do 
without  it.  Upper  Canada  alone,  not  to  speak 


of  Lower  Canada  at  all,  requires  it,  and  so 
well  is  this  understood  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
that  an  opponent  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley — 
Hon.  Mr.  Smith — has  lately  said  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  New  Brunswick  to  spend  any 
money  on  the  work,  as  Upper  Canada  must 
build  it  for  its  own  sake.  As  to  the  cost  of 
this  road,  which  lias  been  so  greatly  exaggera¬ 
ted,  Mr.  Brydges,  who  must  be  supposed  to 
know  something  about  the  matter,  has  offered, 
on  behalf  of  an  English  company,  to  under¬ 
take  the  construction  of  the  line  for  £3,500,000 
sterling.  Everybody  knows  how  much  that 
is,  and  when  reciprocity  is  gone,  Upper 
Canada  will  do  well  to  build  the  road  on  its 
own  account,  if  all  the  other  provinces  refuse. 
They  will  however  not  refuse,  for  the  line  is 
equally  necessary  for  Lower  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
all  parties  that  it  should  be  so.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  requires  it  to  open  up  its  rich  interior 
country  which  contains,  as  I  have  learned  from 
advance  reports  of  subordinate  surveying  en¬ 
gineers,  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  world. 
Halifax  wants  it,  in  order  to  bring  freight  to 
her  great  seaport  when  those  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  closed.  It  should  have  been 
commenced  three  years  ago,  and  if  it  had  it 
would  now  be  built,  and  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  about  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member 
then  asked  why,  since  there  was  to  be  a  disso¬ 
lution  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  New 
Brunswick  on  the  subject,  there  should  not  be 
one  in  Canada?  The  answer  to  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given.  The  tern  of  Parliament 
would  have  expired  in  that  province  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  as  the  members  would  then 
have  had  to  go  to  their  constituents  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct  during  the  previous 
four  years,  it  was  thought  better  to  anticipate 
the  time  of  its  dissolution  by  three  or  four 
months.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
however,  where  the  elections  were  more 
recent,  there  are  to  be  no  elections.  I  will 
add  that  this  mode  of  appealing  to  the  people 
is  not  British  but  American,  as  under  the 
British  system  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Parliament  are  presumed  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  decide  all  the  public  questions  submit¬ 
ted  to  them.  When  the  unions  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  between  England  and 
Ireland  were  effected,  there  were  no  appeals  to 
the  people,  it  being  assumed  that  the  people’s 
chosen  representatives  were  quite  competent  to 
judge  of  the  measures.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yet 
the  members  who  have  recently  gone  to  the 
country  have  found  publio  opinion  to  be  de- 
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cidedly  in  favor  of  the  project.  One  honorable 
member  (Hon.  Mr.  Macpherson)  who  repre¬ 
sents  130,000  souls,  has  told  the  House  that 
he  has  held  meetings  all  over  the  vast  Division 
for  which  he  sits,  and  that  in  every  oase  he 
has  explained  the  subject  to  them  without 
finding  a  single  person  to  oppose  it.  (Hear.) 
The  honorable  member  for  Niagara  also  said, 
that  the  project  has  been  unfairly  brought  down. 
Now,  I  contend  that  it  was  brought  down  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  submitted 
to  us  or  to  the  people.  Such  a  censure  as  this 
is  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  shewn  to  my  satisfaction,  nor 
I  should  imagine,  to  that  if  any  body  else,  in 
what  the  unfairness  consists.  (Hear.)  Next 
the  honorable  member  attacked  the  financial 
terms  of  the  scheme,  and  rolled  up  a  mass  of 
figures  which  I  strongly  suspected  the  honor¬ 
able  member  himself  did  not  understand. 
(Hear,  and  laughter.)  The  Minister  of 
Finance  fully  and  lucidly  stated  the  case  last 
evening,  and  I  will  read  part  of  his  speech 
to  show  how  satisfactorily  the  matter  was 
explained.  Hon.  Mr,  Galt  said : . 

With  reference  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  he 
had  taken  the  returns  of  1863.  The  returns  of 
the  trade  of  Canada,  in  that  year,  taking  exports 
and  imports  conjointly,  showed  an  aggregate  of 
$87,796,000.  Taking  the  census  of  1861,  this 
trade  represented  thirty-five  dollars  per  head  of 
the  population.  The  value  of  the  import  and  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  same  year, 
reached  $16,729,680,  amounting  to  sixty-six  dol¬ 
lars  per  head  of  its  population.  The  aggregate 
trade  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  same  period,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $18,622,359,  or  fifty-six  dollars  per  head  of 
its  people.  And  in  the  case  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  import  and  export  trade  amounted  to 
$3,055,568,  representing  thirty -seven  dollars  per 
head  of  the  population  of  that  colony.  The  value 
of  the  total  trade  of  Newfoundland  was  $1 1,245, - 
032,  or  eighty-six  dollars  per  head.  The  whole 
of  these  figures  represented  an  aggregate  trade  of 
all  the  provinces,  amounting  to  $137,447,567. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  provinces,  I  find  a  succinct  statement  in 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Galt,  at  Sher¬ 
brooke,  as  follows : — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

Nova  Scotia .  $1,185,629  $1,072,274 

New  Brunswick .  899,991  884,613 

Newfoundland  (1862.).  480,000  479,420 

Prince  Edward  Island. .  197,384  171  718 

Canada .  9,760,316  10,742*807 

Total,  1863 . $12,523,320  13,350,832 

Total,  1864 .  14,223,320  13,350,832 

Estimated  Surplus,  1864 .  $872,488 


The  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  made  some 
admirable  remarks,  at  Sherbrooke,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  colonies,  where 
he  gave  to  a  public  meeting  the  following  table : 

Nova  Scotia . (1863) . $  4,858,547 

New  Brunswick. ...  “  5,702,991 

Newfoundland . (1862) .  946,000 

Prince  Edward  Island  .  240,673 

Total,  Maritime  Provinces. ..  .$11,748,211 
Canada,  (1863) .  67,263,994 

Grand  Total . $79,012,205 

Reasoning  from  these  figures,  Mr.  Galt 
stated  that  the  debt  of  Canada  amounts  at  the 
present  time  to  about  $27  per  head,  and 
that  to  enter  into  an  equitable  arrangement 
with  the  other  provinces  where  the  debts 
were  about  $25  per  head  either  ours  had 
to  be  reduced  or  theirs  increased  ;  that 
is,  when  made  chargeable  to  the  Confed 
eration — and  as  the  former  is  the  preferable 
course,  the  surplus  or  excess  of  ours  over  $25 
per  head  has  to  be  locally  assumed  by  Ca¬ 
nada.  He  also  explained  that  the  debts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  of  Newfoundland 
being  less  than  $25  per  head,  an  allowance 
had  to  be  made  to  them  to  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies. 

I  will  add,  for  the  information  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Niagara,  the  following  official 
figures,  which  are  instructive  as  showing  that 
the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  a 
people  who  contribute,  under  their  present  tar¬ 
iffs,  a  considerable  sum  to  their  respective 
treasuries : 


DUTST  ON  IMPORTS  PER  HEAD  (1863). 

Newfoundland . $3.53 

Nova  Scotia .  2.46 

New  Brunswick . 2,81 

Prince  Edward  Island .  1.69 

Canada .  135 


Looking  at  all  these  facts  together,  the  con¬ 
clusion  appears  to  me  irresistible  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  is  in  every  respect  an 
equitable  one,  and  that  it  has  been  made  with 
a  view  to  give  to  each  province  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  is  right  and  fair,  as  far  as  what 
is  right  could  be  discovered.  No  honorable 
member  could  wish  that  Canada  should  have 
undue  advantages  over  the  other  parties  to  the 
compact.  The  spirit  in  which  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  were  conducted  was  the 
correct  one,  and  had  its  members  tried  to  over¬ 
reach  each  other — had  they  not  been  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  mutual  concessions  for 
the  common  good — no  result  could  ever  have 
been  arrived  at.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  next 
point  the  honorable  member  touched  was  the 
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assets  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  he  asked 
very  emphatically  what  they  had  to  bring  into 
the  partnership.  He  said  we  had  our  valuable 
canals,  but  what  had  they  ?  Well,  they  have 
their  own  railways,  built  with  provincial  money. 
New  Brunswick  has  200  miles,  equal  in  value 
to  eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  Nova  Scotia 
150  miles  or  thereabouts,  equal  to  about  six 
millions  of  dollars — though  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  exact  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURBIE — What  do  they  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — What  do  our  canals 
pay  ?  That,  however,  is  not  the  question ;  our 
canals  are  assets  and  valuable  assets  too,  even 
though  they  do  not  pay  much  directly,  for  they 
cheapen  transport  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
I  remember  the  time  when  the  freight  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  cost 
one  dollar,  and  now  it  is  lOd;  and  one  cwt.  of 
merchandize  brought  back  also  cost  one  dollar 
then,  but  now  only  Is.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
great  public  works  are  valuable  to  a  country. 
As  to  the  earnings  of  the  Lower  Province 
railways,  the  net  profits — not  the  gross  receipts 
— are  stated,  I  believe,  at  $140,000  ;  $70,000 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  $70,000  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  which,  at  any  rate,  is  something.  The 
Welland  Canal,  of  which  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  spoke  so  much,  did  not  pay  even  the 
interest  on  its  cost ;  and  if  the  canal  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Niagara  is  constructed, 
as  we  learn  from  the  American  press  it  is  to 
be,  the  chief  source  of  its  revenue  will  be  cut 
off,  and  so  far  from  being  the  best  of  the  canals 
in  a  paying  point  of  view,  it  will  be  the  worst 
of  all  those  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
navigation.  Let  me  not  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  as  depreciating  the  value  of  the  Welland 
Canal.  None  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to 
admit  that  its  construction  was  wise,  and  that 
it  has  proved  and  will  continue  to  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  highest  degree.  (Hear.)  The 
honorable  member,  living  as  he  does  on  the 
very  banks  of  the  Welland  Canal,  very  natur¬ 
ally  asked  how  the  canals  are  to  be  enlarged  ? 
Well,  they  will  be  the  property  of  the  General 
Government,  and  when  the  trade  requires,  it, 
that  Government  will,  no  doubt,  appropriate 
money  for  the  work.  (Hear.)  As  to  local 
taxation,  all  the  provinces  will  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  nothing  can  be  fairer.  If 
Upper  Canada,  which  it  is  asserted  is  so 
much  wealthier  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  Confederation,  requires  more  than  the 
eighty  cents  per  head  allowed  to  all  the 
provinces,  its  greater  wealth  will  cause  it 
feel  the  taxation  so  much  the  less.  (Hear.) 
The  honorable  member  next  attacked  the  pro¬ 


posed  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  insisted  not  only  that  it  should  have  re¬ 
mained  elective,  but  that  the  principle  of 
representation  according  to  population  should 
also  have  prevailed.  But  who  ever  heard  that 
in  a  Federal  Constitution  the  Upper  House 
should  be  arranged  on  that  principle?  If 
that  view  be  the  sound  one,  the  better  way 
would  be  to  have  but  one  House,  for  the  only 
effect  of  having  two  Houses,  both  elected  on  the 
basis  of  population,  would  be  that  one  would 
constantly  be  combating  the  other,  and  the 
wheels  of  government  would  unavoidably  be 
brought  to  a  stand-still.  In  such  a  case  the 
more  powerful  members  of  the  Confederacy 
would  be  wholly  unrestrained,  and  would  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelm  the  weaker.  This  was 
fully  considered  on  the  adoption  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States,  according  to  which 
it  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  States  are 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  the  same  number 
of  senators  as  the  larger  ones — there  being  two 
members  for  each.  The  same  principle  has 
been  adopted  in  arranging  the  terms  of  this 
proposed  union,  and  for  the  same  reason;  viz., 
to  protect  the  weaker  parties  to  the  compact. 
(Hear.)  The  next  point  referred  to  by  the 
honorable  member  related  to  the  Common 
Schools  and  the  fund  proposed  to  be  created 
by  the  Act  of  1849,  but  as  the  honorable 
member  has  been  informed,  one  of  its  pro¬ 
visions,  that  relating  to  this  fund,  has  never 
been  carried  out ;  with  respect  to  the  other, 
my  honorable  friend  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  has  already  explained  that 
the  million  of  acres  have  been  set  apart  and 
a  fund  year  by  year  created,  while  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  annually  set  apart  about  $100,000 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Upper  Canada 
then  has  suffered  no  injustice  in  this.  (Hear.) 
The  honorable  member  at  last  concluded  his 
remarks  by  drawing  a  sorry  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Canada.  According  to  him,  it 
was  about  bankrupt  when  a  number  of  self- 
appointed  delegates  met  and  devised  this 
scheme  for  its  further  embarrassment.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Government  was  formed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
framing  this  very  scheme,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  dead-locks  which  have  so  injuriously  affected 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  It  appeared 
that  by  the  time  the  honorable  member  came 
to  this  part  of  his  speech  he  became  so  excited 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  conclude  by  reading  an 
extract  from  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  by 
His  Honor  the  Speaker  (the  Honorable  U.  J. 
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Tessier)  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Quebec 
in  1858,  when  the  three  delegates  were  in 
England  pressing  for  Confederation.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

In  1849  and  1852  there  were  passed  acts  of 
our  Provincial  Parliament  to  give  some  kind  of 
guarantee  for  the  construction  of  this  (the  Inter¬ 
colonial)  Railway.  As  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature,  I  pledge  my  best  support  to  help 
this  enterprise,  and  as  to  the  Canadian  nationality, 
distinct  from  the  English  or  French  nationality, 
composed  of  the  best  qualities  of  both,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  I  share  in  this  sentiment, 
and  I  hope  to  see  growing  a  Canadian  Empire  in 
North  America,  formed  by  a  Federal  Union  of  all 
the  colonies  connected  and  linked  together  by 
this  Intercolonial  Railway,  that  may  hold  a  posi¬ 
tion  able  to  counterbalance  the  grasping  power 
of  the  United  States  on  this  continent. 

I  refer  to  this  able  speech  to  show  the  en¬ 
lightened  views  which  that  honorable  member 
held  on  the  subject,  in  common  with  many 
other  distinguished  public  men.  I  have  now 
done  with  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Niagara,  and  will  only  say  further  that  I  hope 
the  important  subject  before  the  House  will 
he  fully  and  completely  discussed,  so  that  the 
fine  merits  of  the  scheme  may  be  thoroughly 
understood.  I  know  it  will  be  discussed 
calmly,  with  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness, 
and  with  the  excellent  dispositions  which  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  usually  bring  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  matters  submitted  for  their 
judgment.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I 
feel  satisfied  that  after  such  discussion  the 
House  will  complete  its  share  of  this  great 
work  by  assenting  <to  the  resolutions  submitted 
for  its  approval.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ALEXANDER  said— I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  Government  desire 
that  this  great  question  should  be  freely  and 
fully  discussed — I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad 
to  see  any  members  of  this  House  frankly 
state  wherein  they  conceived  any  of  its  details 
to  be  defective — I  am  sure  that  the  suggestions 
by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
divisions  of  Victoria  and  Wellington  will  be 
duly  weighed  by  the  present  Administration, 
as  any  other  suggestions  made  in  the  spirit  to 
accomplish  good.  But  some  members  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  appear  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Confederation  scheme  in  toto. — 
They  hold  that  the  constitutional  changes  pro¬ 
posed  are  unwise,  and  are  fraught  with  great 
evil.  The  honorable  member  for  Niagara  Di¬ 
vision  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie)  appears  to  be  of 
that  number,  from  the  very  strong  appeal 
which  he  has  made  to  this  House  against  the 
whole  measure,  and  I  dosire  to  reply  to  some 


of  the  arguments  which  he  pressed,  no  doubt 
with  very  great  force  and  ability,  upon  our 
attention.  He  objects  to  the  whole  manner  in 
which  the  Convention  was  formed  ;  he  has  no 
faith  whatever  in  the  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  He  maintains,  in  the  boldest  manner, 
that  the  proposed  union  will  be  found  disad¬ 
vantageous  and  burdensome  to  all  the  provinces 
uniting.  He  produced  figures,  prepared  be¬ 
forehand,  to  show  that  our  burdens  will  he 
increased  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $3,000,000 
per  annum — an  increase  which  will  be  found 
oppressive  to  the  industry  of  the  province  of 
Canada.  I  cannot  understand  from  what 
source  he  has  obtained  his  figures  to  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
our  being  able  to  form  a  reliable  idea  as  to 
the  future  financial  position  of  the  proposed 
federal  and  local  governments.  If  we  make 
an  estimate  of  the  whole  revenue  of  those 
provinces  from  their  financial  returns,  taking 
the  basis  of  1863,  we  find  that  there  will  be  a 
nfet  revenue,  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
General  Government,  after  paying  the  subsidy 
of  eighty  cents  per  head  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $9,643,108, 
while  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  exceed  $9,000,000.  But,  of 
course,  there  are  always  certain  grants  which 
are  not  classed  under  ordinary  expenditure, 
and  we  shall  have  to  provide  for  the  Intercol¬ 
onial  Railway,  and  the  widening  and  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals ;  and  suppose 
that  we  allow  the  very  liberal  item  of  $25,000,- 
000  for  those  great  objects,  it  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  on  all  sides  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
obtain'this  amount  under  the  Imperial  Guar¬ 
antee  at  four  per  cent.,  thus  throwing  upon  the 
federal  treasury  the  additional  annual  burden 
or  charge  of  $1,000,000,  which  we  may,  with 
perfect  right,  say  will  be  met  in  the  following 
manner.  It  can  be  clearly  shewn  that  it  rests 
entirely  with  ourselves,  whether  we  cannot 
meet  all  the  claims  of  ordinary  expenditure 
and  interest  on  the  federal  debt  with  the 
amount,  already  named,  of  $9,643,108  ;  while 
I  am  sure  that  most  commercial  men  will  allow 
that,  with  the  power  which  we  shall  have  of 
imposing  uniform  tariff  and  excise  duties 
throughout  the  whole  united  territory  of  these 
united  provinces,  we  shall  raise  sufficient  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  meet  this  large  item.  But 
as  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  said,  we  must 
inaugurate  the  dawn  of  our  infant  national  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  utmost  care  and  prudence.  All 
jobbery  and  lavish  expenditure  must  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided  j  and  il  we  do  so,  I  venture  to 
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prophesy  that  the  anticipations  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Niagara  Trill  never  be  realized.  I 
venture  to  say,  in  the  face  of  all  his  evil  fore¬ 
bodings  of  increased  burdens  and  debt,  that  we 
shall  find  our  position  greatly  improved.  He 
appeared  in  the  delivery  of  his  able  and  power-* 
ful  speech,  very  desirous  to  make  out  the 
strongest  possible  ease,  raking  up  even  the 
public  condemnation  of  the  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  famous  Harrington  meeting.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  Mr.  Scott’s 
Separate  School  Bill,  valuing,  in  common  with 
the  earnest  electors  at  Harrington,  our  noble 
school  system  of  Upper  Canada,  which  carries 
the  blessings  of  education  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  generally  are  not  prepared  to  reject  the 
proposed  Confederation,  because  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  that  question,  although  there  are  in¬ 
dividual  electors  who  have  strong  convictions 
on  the  subject.  My  honorable  friend  also 
dwells  upon  the  amount  which  will  require  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  militia.  He  appears  to 
think  that  soldiers  can  be  formed  by  magical 
influence  in  a  day,  and  to  effect  a  small  saving 
he  would  elect  to  leave  this  magnificent  ter¬ 
ritory,  with  its  valuable  homesteads,  exposed 
to  he  swept  at  any  moment  by  a  ruthless  ag¬ 
gressor  ;  or  should  not  mind  that  our  Canadian 
people  should  run  the  risk  of  being  subjected 
to  share  the  liability  of  three  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  debt,  in  addition  to  their  own  burdens. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  have  great  faith  in  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  a  young  country  such  as  this.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  do  not  forget  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  after  experiencing  a  largo  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  of  the  eountry  for  several  years, 
with  also,  in  addition,  two  very  indifferent 
harvests,  we  are  in  a  position  to  announce  a 
considerable  surplus  of  revenue  at  this  mo¬ 
ment;  and  we  look  forward  to  this  consolida¬ 
tion  of  other  great  interests,  full  of  hope,  that 
it  will  give  us  a  higher  standing  in  the  world 
— that  it  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  our  population,  our  commerce  and 
our  revenue ;  and  if  the  expenditure  to  be 
made  on  thoss  great  public  improvements 
should  swell  the  debt,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  a  condition  of  such  prosperity  that  it  will 
fall  lightly  upon  us.  There  are  so  many  con¬ 
spiring  circumstances  to  make  us  regard  this 
great  scheme  with  favor,  the  offspring,  as  it 
is  presented  to  us,  of  the  large  expei ience  and 
matured  judgment  of  the  political  leaders  of 
all  these  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  may 
venture  to  accept  it  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  as 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulties  we  have  ex- 
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jorienced  in  working  out  our  present  Legisla¬ 
tive  Union.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have  all 
opposed  until  now  the  construction  of  tho  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway,  because  we  have  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  that 
work,  and  the  prospect  of  its  being  self-sus¬ 
taining  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  unfriendly  attitude  assumed  towards 
u»  by  the  neighboring  republic  in  respect  to 
the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
makes  it  more  prudential  for  us  thus  to 
secure  a  winter  road  to  the  great  highway 
of  the  world’s  commerce — (hear,  hear) — and 
it  will  certainly  place  us  in  a  stronger  po¬ 
sition  to  negotiate  fair  and  just  terms  in 
a  renewal  or  modification  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  Whilst  that  public  work  is  accepted 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  scheme,  we  are 
glad  to  be  assured  by  the  member*  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  will  be  carried  out 
simultaneously.  Good  cannot  fail  to  flow  from 
the  union  if  justice  is  thus  done  to  all  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  As  regards  the  question  of 
finance,  the  proposition  to  assume  the  debts 
upon  a  certain  basis  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  im¬ 
pose  a  uniform  tariff  on  the  other,  with  certain 
reasonable  stipulations,  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approximation  to  dealing  out  common  justice 
to  all,  which  could  be  arrived  at,  with  so  many 
varied  interests  there  represented.  We  know 
that  our  own  delegates  contended,  as  we  now 
contend,  that  it  would  only  have  been  fair  and 
just  that  the  future  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  each 
province  of  eighty  cents  per  head  should  be 
based  upon  the  census  returns  to  be  made 
•very  ten  years.  But  this  is  not  the  moment 
to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  or  upon  those  de¬ 
tails,  to  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
great  body  of  my  constituents  take  exception, 
and  I  will  reserve  myself,  therefore,  until  we 
discuss  the  details  seriatim.  I  would  only,  in 
conclusion,  observe,  that  our  most  enlightened 
citizen*,  see  nothing  but  weakness  and  insecur¬ 
ity  in  our  present  fragmentary  position,  while 
they  regard  the  proposed  union  as  oaloulated 
in  every  way  to  give  us  importance,  standing 
and  strength — improve  our  credit — inspire  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  our  future,  and  bring 
emigration  to  our  shores.  If  we  can  look  back 
with  just  pride  to  our  giant  growth  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  so  may  we  enter 
upon  the  extended  relations  now  proposed 
full  of  hope,  that  with  an  accession  of  terri¬ 
tory,  population  and  power — commencing  our 
career  with  a  volume  of  trade  exoeeding 
$137,000,000,  with  such  boundless  resources 
to  develop,  and  a  oountry  capable  of  sus- 
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taining  any  extent  of  population,  there  is  no 
barrier  to  our  extension  and  material  progress. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  must  feel  that  such  a  field 
for  human  enterprise  and  such  a  position  is 
calculated  to  give  our  people  higher  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  to  make  them  cherish  what  may  at 
the  present  moment  be  pronounced  at  this 
stage  of  our  infancy  but  a  dream  ;  that  just 
as  the  Russian  Empire  extends  its  powerful 
sway  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  polar  regions, 
so  may  the  people  of  British  North  America 
aspire  to  raise  up  a  great  Northern  Power 
upon  this  continent,  which  shall  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  its 
institutions,  which  shall  emulate  the  parent 
countries  from  which  its  races  have  sprung,  in 
developing  their  manly  virtues,  aud  in  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  a  higher  civilization  wherever 
its  population  may  flow.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL  said  he  cordially  agreed 
with  the  honorable  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
in  desiring  a  union  of  the  provinces,  and  with 
the  Honorable  Premier  in  believing  that  if  such 
union  could  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  parties  concerned,  it  ought  to  be  effected. 
Without  exactly  committing  himself  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Honorable  Premier  that  this 
country  was  upon  an  inclined  plane  which,  if 
the  proposed  scheme  of  Confederation  were 
rejected,  would  land  us  in  the  United  States, 
he  nevertheless  thought  that  the  arguments 
which  he  had  advanced  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  some  change  which  would  secure 
our  future  exemption  from  the  difficulties 
by  which  we  were  now  beset  were  unanswered 
and  unaswerable.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to 
express  his  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  scheme  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
as  the  course  adopted  entirely  precluded  the 
Legislature  from  suggesting  any  improvement 
or  modification  of  its  details.  He  felt,  in 
common  with  all  other  honorable  members, 
that  the  subject  was  one  of  vast  importance ; 
that  we  were  not  legislating  for  the  mere  pur¬ 
pose  of  escaping  from  unpleasant  party  political 
difficulties,  but  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  and  th<5  welfare  of  our  children 
and  descendants,  and  therefore  could  not  agree 
with  the  honorable  member  for  Brock  (Hon. 
Mr.  Blair),  that  immediate  action  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  any  delay  was  dangerous.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  had  been  said  of  this 
country  being  acquainted  with  the  scheme  and 
prepared  to  adopt  it,  he  did  not  and  could  not 
believe  that  such  was  the  case;  in  arranging 
its  details  no  advice  or  assistance  had  been 
sought  from  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  the  people  themselves  were  to  havo  no 


voice  in  the  matter.  The  scheme  was  as 
sumed  to  be  perfect,  and  being  perfect,  must 
be  adopted  by  the  House  without  change  or 
modification  of  any  kind.  It  was  said  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  in  its  favor ; 
he  believed  that  a  very  large  majority  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  general  principle  of  union,  but 
there  were  details  of  the  plan  which  did  not 
pass  unchallenged.  It  was  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  resolutions  had  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  House  to  place  upon  record  its 
views  in  respect  to  any  part  of  them  which 
might  be  unacceptable,  and  to  suggest  to  the 
Imperial  authorities  who  might  frame  the 
bill,  such  amendments  as  it  considered  desir¬ 
able.  He  thought  the  honorable  member  for 
Wellington  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn)  was  in 
error  in  proposing  the  amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice, — the  resolutions  before 
them  w'eie  not,  properly  speaking,  resolutions 
of  the  House,  they  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  statement  of  certain  agreements  entered 
into  by  other  parties  and  communicated  to  us 
for  our  information,  and  consequently  could 
not  in  any  way  be  altered  or  amended.  Hon¬ 
orable  members  were  thus  placed  in  an  ano¬ 
malous  position — invited  to  discuss  the  whole 
subject  freely  and  their  assistance  requested, 
and  at  the  same  time  informed  that  no  change 
would  be  effected — that  in  fact  the  only 
assistance  wanted  was  the  voting  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  change  the  proposed 
union  might  effect  either  for  good  or  for  ill,  he 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  would 
necessarily  be  a  vast  increase  of  expense  in 
oarrying  on  the  Government:  without  men¬ 
tioning  specific  sums,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
Canada  would  have  to  maintain  two  local 
legislatures  with  all  their  appurtenances,  in 
addition  to  her  share  of  the  expense  of ’the 
F ederal  Legislature,  which  latter  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  less  than  at  present.  With 
regard  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Council,  he  was  far.from 
considering  it  a  wise  step ;  like  the  honorable 
member  for  Niagara  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie),  he 
had  great  regard  for  the  right  of  the  franchise 
as  now  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  felt  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  vote  away  that  privilege 
of  his  constituents  without  their  authority  or 
assent.  He  had  been  sent  here  by  them  to  assist 
in  legislating  under  the  Constitution  we  now 
have,  and  not  to  change  it.  It  was  admitted  by 
all  that  the  elective  system  had  operated  advan¬ 
tageously,  and  why  then  should  it  be  aban¬ 
doned  ?-— why  initiate  a  retrograde  move- 
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ment  unsought  for  by  the  country  ?  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  risk  of  collision 
between  two  elective  Houses,  that  legislation 
might  come  to  a  dead-lock  ;  now  it  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  under  the  present  system 
there  had  been  no  such  difficulties,  while  both 
in  England  and  in  Canada,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system,  they  had 
occurred,  and  on  several  occasions  the  power 
of  the  Crown  had  been  called  in  to  overcome 
them  by  appointing  additional  members. 
What  would  be  the  position  of  the  House 
under  the  new  scheme?  It  would  be  the 
most  irresponsible  body  in  the  world  ;  and  if  a 
dead-lock  should  occur  there  would  be  no  way 
of  overcoming  it,  for  the  casualties  of  death, 
resignation  or  acceptance  of  office,  which  had 
been  so  strongly  insisted  upon  as  sufficiently 
numerous  to  enable  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  modify  the  character  of  the  House, 
would  not  in  his  opinion  be  adequate  to  meet 
such  an  exigency.  Such  was  apparently  the 
view  of  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  and  it  would 
in  all  probability  be  found  necessary  to  leave 
the  Crown  unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  its 
prerogative  of  apppointment.  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  now  comment  upon  any  other 
details  of  the  scheme,  as  he  understood  the 
resolutions  were  to  be  discussed  seriatim,  but 
he  did  not  very  clearly  see  the  advantage  of 
such  a  discussion  when  it  was  so  distinctly 
stated  that  the  only  question  for  the  House  to 
determine  was  whether  the  scheme  as  now 
submitted,  unchanged  and  unchangeable, 
should  be  rejected  or  adopted.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  said  the  scheme, 
it  was  true,  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  or  re¬ 
jected,  since  it  was  not  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  alone,  but  of  all  the  other 
provinces  as  well.  But  it  did  not  therefore 
follow  that  honorable  members  who  might  dis¬ 
sent  from  some  parts  of  it  might  not  inscribe 
that  dissent  on  the  journals.  If  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  were  passed,  the  motion  for  an 
Address  would  not  be  pressed ;  but,  if  they  did 
not  carry,  then  the  votes  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  supported  them  would  be  on  record. 
In  former  days,  before  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
taken,  it  was  the  practice  for  members  who 
objected  to  any  particular  measure,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  enter  a  protest  on  the  journals  exhibiting 
their  reasons  for  dissent,  and  he  knew  of  no 
rule  which  would  prevent  such  a  course  from 
being  pursued  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  quite  in  the  power  of  honorable  members, 
if  they  chose,  to  propose  amendments,  and  so 


secure  the  advantage  of  placing  their  views 
before  the  country. 

Cries  of  “  adjourn!  adjourn  1” 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE  said,  as  there  was  an 
evident  desire  for  an  adjournment,  he  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  his  intention  being  merely 
to  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Vidal) 
who  had  just  sat  down.  Though  he  generally 
agreed  in  what  had  been  said  by  that  honor¬ 
able  member,  there  was  one  particular  in  whioh 
he  (Hon.  Mr.  Moore)  thought  he  was  in  error. 
He  (Hon.  Mr.  Vidal)  seemed  to  have  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  not  compe¬ 
tent  for  the  House  to  amend  the  resolutions,  but 
that  they  should  either  be  adopted  or  rejected 
as  a  whole.  It  was  true  the  Government  had 
so  laid  it  down,  but  he  (Hon.  Mr.  Moore)  held 
that  the  question  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  that  might  come 
before  the  House.  His  honorable  friend  was 
also  of  opinion  that,  if  no  suggestions  or  amend¬ 
ments  were  to  be  adopted,  it  was  wasting  time 
to  discuss  the  scheme.  In  this  respect  he 
(Hon.  Mr.  Moore)  begged  to  differ  with  the 
honorable  gentleman,  holding  that  it  was  not 
only  useful,  but  essentially  necessary  that  the 
details  of  a  measure  fraught  with  such  grave  and 
momentous  importance  to  the  country  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed.  A  calm  and  con¬ 
siderate  disoussion — and  every  latitude  for 
discussion — were  necessary,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  press  the  measure  with 
any  unseemly  haste,  for  they  not  only  owed  it 
to  the  Legislature,  but  to  the  country,  that 
ample  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the 
project  should  be  afforded  to  the  people’s 
representatives.  He  also  considered  it  import¬ 
ant  that  members  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  their  constituents  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  order  to  vote  advisedly  when  the  time 
came  ;  and  he  trusted  the  Government  would 
not  press  the  matter,  nor  hinder  the  expression 
of  views,  even  if  those  views  extended  to 
amendment  in  certain  particulars.  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  then  sat  down,  repeating 
that  he  thought  the  House  might  deal  with 
the  question  as  with  any  other  that  might 
come  before  it. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned  until  the 
morrow. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Wednesday,  February  8, 1865. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
debate  on  the  Resolution  for  a  Union  of  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  having  been 
read, — 

Hon.  GEORGE  BROWN  rose  and  said : 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  gratifi¬ 
cation  I  rise  to  address  the  House  on 
this  occasion.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  struggle  of  half  a  life-time  for  constitu¬ 
tional  reform — the  agitations  in  the  country, 
and  the  fierce  contests  in  this  chamber — the 
strife  and  the  discord  and  the  abuse  of  many 
years, — are  all  compensated  by  the  great  scheme 
of  reform  which  is  now  in  your  hands. 
(Cheers.)  The  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  Attorney  General  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  addressing  the  House  last 
night,  were  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that 
this  scheme  for  uniting  British  America 
under  one  government,  is  something  different 
from  “representation  by  population,” — is 
something  different  from  “joint  authority,” 
— but  is  in  fact  the  very  scheme  of  the 
Government  of  which  they  were  members  in 
1858.  Now,  sir,  it  is  all  very  well  that  my 
honorable  friends  should  receive  credit  for  the 
large  share  they  have  contributed  towards 
maturing  the  measure  before  the  House ; 
but  I  could  not  help  reflecting  while  they 
spoke,  that  if  this  was  their  very  scheme  in 
1858,  they  succeeded  wonderfully  in  bottling 
it  up  from  all  the  world  except  themselves — 
(hear,  hear) — and  I  could  not  help  regretting 
that  we  had  to  wait  till  1864  until  this 
mysterious  plant  of  1858  was  forced  to  fruition. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  For  myself,  sir,  I 
care  not  who  gets  the  credit  of  this  scheme, 

I  believe  it  contains  the  best  features  of  all 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  ten  years  for  the  settlement  of  our  troubles ; 
and  the  whole  feeling  in  my  mind  now  is 
one  of  joy  and  thankfulness  that  there  were 
found  men  of  position  and  influence  in  Canada 
who,  at  a  moment  of  serious  crisis,  had  nerve 
and  patriotism  enough  to  cast  aside  political 
partisanship, .  to  banish  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  and  unite  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
measure  so  fraught  with  advantage  to  their 
common  country.  (Cheers.)  It  was  a  bold 
step  in  the  then  existing  state  of  public  feeling 
for  many  members  of  the  House  to  vote  for 
the  Constitutional  Committee  moved  for  by  me 
last  session— it  was  a  very  bold  step  for  many 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  to  speak 


and  vote  candidly  upon  it — it  was  a  still 
bolder  thing  for  many  to  place  their  names  to 
the  report  that  emanated  from  that  committee, 
— but  it  was  an  infinitely  bolder  step  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  now  occupy  these  treasury  benches, 
to  brave  the  misconceptions  and  suspicions  that 
would  certainly  attach  to  the  act,  and  enter 
the  same  Government.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  such  a  Coalition  demanded  no 
ordinary  justification.  But  who  does  not  feel 
that  every  one  of  us  has  to-day  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  and  reward  for  all  we  did  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  now  under  discussion  ?  (Cheers.)  But 
seven  short  months  have  passed  away  since  the 
Coalition  Government  was  formed,  yet  already 
are  we  submitting  a  scheme  well-weighed  and 
matured,  for  the  erection  of  a  future  empire, 

a  scheme  which  has  been  received  at  home 
and  abroad  with  almost  universal  approval. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— (Ironically)  hear! 
hear ! ! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  hon.  friend  dis¬ 
sents  from  that,  but  is  it  possible  truthfully  to 
deny  it?  Has  it  not  been  approved  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  governments  of  five  separate 
colonies  ? — Has  it  not  received  the  all  but 

unanimous  approval  of  the  press  of  Canada  ? _ 

Has  it  not  been  heartily  and  unequivocally 
endorsed  by  the  electors  of  Canada  ?  (Cries  of 
hear,  hear,  and  no,  no.)  My  honorable  friend 
opposite  cries  “  no,  no,”  but  I  say  “  yes,  yes.” 
Since  the  Coalition  was  formed,  and  its  policy 
of  Federal  union  announced,  there  have  been 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  parliamentary  elect¬ 
ions— fourteen  for  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  eleven  for  members  of  the  Lower 
House.  At  the  fourteen  Upper  House  con¬ 
tests,  but  three  candidates  dared  to  show 
themselves  before  the  people  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  scheme ;  and  of  these,  two 
were  rejected,  and  one— only  one— succeeded 
m  fiQdmg  a  seat.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  eleven 
contests  for  the  Lower  House,  but  one  candi¬ 
date  on  either  side  of  politics  ventured  to  op¬ 
pose  the  scheme,  and  I  hope  that  even  he  will 
yet  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Of  these  twenty-five  electoral 
contests,  fourteen  were  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
not  at  one  of  them  did  a  candidate  appear  in 
opposition  to  our  scheme.  And  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  how  large  a  portion  of  the  country 
these  twenty-five  electoral  districts  embraced. 
It  is  true  that  the  eleven  Lower  House  elec¬ 
tions  only  included  that  number  of  counties 
but  the  fourteen  Upper  House  elections  em¬ 
braced  no  fewer  than  forty  counties.  ( Hear 
hear.)  Of  the  180.  constituencies,  therefore’ 
into  which  Canada  is  divided  for  represen ta- 
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tion  in  this  chamber,  not  fewer  than  fifty  have 
been  called  on  since  our  scheme  was  announced 
to  pronounce  at  the  polls  their  verdict  upon  it, 
and  at  the  whole  of  them  but  four  candidates 
on  both  sides  of  politics  ventured  to  give  it 
opposition.  (Cheers.)  Was  I  not  right  then 
in  asserting  that  the  electors  of  Canada  had, 
in  the  most  marked  manner,  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  scheme  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
will  honorable  gentlemen  deny  that  the  people 
and  press  of  Great  Britain  have  received  it 
with  acclamations  of  approval  ? — that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  England  have  cordially  endorsed 
and  accepted  it  ? — aye,  that  even  the  pfess 
and  the  public  men  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken  of  it  with  a  degree  of  respect  they  never 
before  accorded  to  any  colonial  movement  ? 
Sir,  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  scheme  of 
equal  magnitude,  ever  placed  before  the  world, 
was  received  with  higher  eulogiums,  with 
more  universal  approbation,  than  the  mea¬ 
sure  we  have  now  the  honor  of  submit¬ 
ting  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  And  no  higher  eulogy  could,  I 
think,  be  pronounced  than  that  I  heard  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  British  statesmen,  that  the  system  of 
government  we  proposed  seemed  to  him  a 
happy  compound  of  the  best  features  of  the 
British  and  American  Constitutions.  And 
well,  Mr.  Speaker,  might  our  present  atti¬ 
tude  in  Canada  arrest  the  earnest  attention  of 
other  countries.  Here  is  a  people  composed 
of  two  distinct  races,  speaking  different  lan¬ 
guages,  with  religious  and  social  and  municip¬ 
al  and  educational  institutions  totally  different ; 
with  sectional  hostilities  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  government  for  many  years  well-nigh 
impossible ;  with  a  Constitution  so  unjust  in 
the  view  of  one  section  as  to  justify  any  resort 
to  enforce  a  remedy.  And  yet,  sir,  here  we 
sit,  patiently  and  temperately  discussing  how 
these  great  evils  and  hostilities  may  justly 
and  amicably  be  swept  away  forever.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  har¬ 
moniously  greater  difficulties  than  have  plunged 
other  countries  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  We  are  striving  to  do  peacefully  and 
satisfactorily  what  Holland  and  Belgium,  after 
years  of  strife,  were  unable  to  accomplish.  We 
are  seeking  by  calm  discussion  to  settle  ques¬ 
tions  that  Austria  and  Hungary,  that  Den¬ 
mark  and  Germany,  that  Russia  and  Poland, 
could  only  crush  by  the  iron  heel  of  armed 
force.  We  are  seeking  to  do  without  foreign 
intervention  that  which  deluged  in  blood  the 
sunny  plains  of  Italy.  We  are  striving  to 
settle  forever  issues  hardly  less  momentous 


than  those  that  have  rent  the  neighboring  re¬ 
public  and  are  now  exposing  it  to  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  civil  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  Have  we 
not  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  great  cause  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  have  found  a  better  way  for 
the  solution  of  our  troubles  than  that  which 
has  entailed  on  other  countries  such  de¬ 
plorable  results  ?  And  should  not  every 
one  of  us  endeavor  to  rise  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion,  and  earnestly  seek  to  deal 
with  this  question  to  the  end  in  the  same 
candid  and  conciliatory  spirit  in  which,  so 
far,  it  has  been  discussed  ?  (Loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear.)  The  scene  presented  by  this 
chamber  at  this  moment,  I  venture  to  affirm, 
has  few  parallels  in  history.  One  hundred 
years  have  passed  away  since  these  provinces 
became  by  conquest  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  speak  in  no  boastful  spirit — I 
desire  not  for  a  moment  to  excite  a  painful 
thought — what  was  then  the  fortune  of  war 
of  the  brave  French  nation,  might  have  been 
ours  on  that  well-fought  field.  I  recall  those 
olden  times  merely  to  mark  the  fact  that  here 
sit  to-day  the  descendants  of  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished  in  the  fight  of  1759,  with  all 
the  differences  of  language,  religion,  civil  law, 
and  social  habit,  nearly  as  distinctly  marked 
as  they  were  a  century  ago.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Here  we  sit  to-day  seeking  amicably  to  find  a  ^ 
remedy  for  constitutional  evils  and  injustice 
complained  of — by  the  vanquished  ?  No,  sir 
— hut  complained  of  by  the  conquerors ! 
(Cheers  by  the  French  Canadians.)  Here 
sit  the  representatives  of  the  British  popula¬ 
tion  claiming  justice — only  justice  ;  and  here 
sit  the  representatives  of  the  French  popula¬ 
tion,  discussing  in  the  French  tongue  whether 
we  shall  have  it.  One  hundred  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
but  here  sit  the  children  of  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished,  all  avowing  hearty  attachment  to 
the  British  Crown — all  earnestly  deliberating 
how  we  shall  best  extend  the  blessings  of 
British  institutions — how  a  great  people  may 
be  established  on  this  continent  in  close  and 
hearty  connection  with  Great  Britain.  (Cheers.) 
Where,  sir,  in  the  page  of  history,  shall  we 
find  a  parallel  to  this?  Will  it  not  stand  as 
an  imperishable  monument  to  the  generosity 
of  British  rule  ?  And  it  is  not  in  Canada 
alone  that  this  scene  is  being  witnessed.  Four 
other  colonies  are  at  this  moment  occupied  as 
we  are — declaring  their  hearty  love  for  the 
parent  State,  and  deliberating  with  us  how 
they  may  best  discharge  the  great  duty  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  hands,  and  give  their  aid  in 
developing  the  teeming  resources  of  these  vast 
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possessions.  And  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  the 
work  we  have  unitedly  proposed  rouse  the 
ambition  and  energy  of  every  true  man  in 
British  America.  Look,  sir,  at  the  map  of 
the  continent  of  America,  and  mark  that 
island  (Newfoundland)  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  noble  river  that  almost  cuts  our  conti¬ 
nent  in  twain.  Well,  sir,  that  island  is  equal 
in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Cross 
the  straits  to  the  main  land,  and  you  touch 
the  hospitable  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
country  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Then  mark  the  sister  province  of  New 
Brunswick — equal  in  extent  to  Denmark  and 
Switzerland  combined.  Pass  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lower  Canada — a  country  as 
large  as  France.  Pass  on  to  Upper  Canada, 
— twenty  thousand  square  miles  larger  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  put  together. 
Cross  over  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  you  are  in  British  Columbia,  the 
land  of  golden  promise, — equal  in  extent  to 
the  Austrian  Empire.  I  speak  not  now  of 
the  vast  Indian  Territories  that  lie  between — 
greater  in  extent  than  the  whole  soil  of  Russia 
— and  that  will  ere  long,  I  trust,  be  opened  up 
to  civilization  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
American  Confederation.  (Cheers.)  Well, 
sir,  the  bold  scheme  in  your  hands  is  nothing 
less  than  to  gather  all  these  countries  into  one 
— to  organize  them  all  under  one  government, 
with  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  in 
heartiest  sympathy  and  affection  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
(Cheers.)  Our  scheme  is  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  will  seek  to  turn  the  tide  of 
European  emigration  into  this  northern  half 
of  the  American  continent — that  will  strive  to 
develope  its  great  natural  resources — and  that 
will  endeavor  to  maintain  liberty,  and  justice, 
and  Christianity  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  T.  C.  W ALLBRIDGE— When  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — Very  soon! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Thehon.  member  for 
North  Hastings  asks  when  all  this  can  be 
done  ?  Sir,  the  whole  great  ends  of  this  Con¬ 
federation  may  not  be  realized  in  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  now  hear  me.  We  imagine  not 
that  such  a  structure  can  be  built  in  a  month 
or  in  a  year.  What  we  propose  now  is  but  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  structure — to  set  in 
motion  the  governmental  machinery  that  will 
one  day,  we  trust,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  And  we  take  especial  credit  to 
ourselves  that  the  system  we  have  devised, 
while  admirably  adapted  to  our  present  situa¬ 
tion,  is  capable  of  gradual  and  efficient  expan¬ 
sion  in  future  years  to  meet  all  the  great  pur-  j 


poses  contemplated  by  our  scheme.  But  if  the 
honorable  gentleman  will  only  recall  to  mind 
that  when  the  United  States  seceded  from  the 
Mother  Country,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards  their  population  was  not  nearly  equal 
to  ours  at  this  moment;  that  their  internal 
improvements  did  not  then  approach  to  what 
we  have  already  attained  ;  and  that  their  trade 
and  commerce  was  not  then  a  third  of  what 
ours  has  already  reached  ;  I  think  he  will  see 
that  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes  may  not  be  so 
very  remote  as  at  first  sight  might  be  imagined 
— (hear,  hear.)  And  he  will  be  strengthened 
in  that  conviction  if  he  remembers  that  what 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  be  done  with  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  that  great  Power 
of  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  form  a  part. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
objects  of  attainment  to  which  the  British 
American  Conference  pledged  itself  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  And  said  I  not  rightly  that  such  a  scheme 
is  well  fitted  to  fire  the  ambition  and  rouse  the 
energies  of  every  member  of  this  House? 
Does  it  not  lift  us  above  the  petty  politics  of 
the  past,  and  present  to  us  high  purposes 
and  great  interests  that  may  well  call  forth  all 
the  intellectual  ability  and  all  the  energy  and 
enterprise  to  be  found  among  us  ?  (Cheers.) 
I  readily  admit  all  the  gravity  of  the  question 
— and  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  cautiously 
and  thoroughly  before  adoption.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deprecate  the  closest  criticism,  or 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  sincerity  or  patriot¬ 
ism  of  those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose 
the  measure.  But  in  considering  a  question 
on  which  hangs  the  future  destiny  of  half  a 
continent,  ought  not  the  spirit  of  mere  fault¬ 
finding  to  be  hushed  ? — ought  not  the  voice  of 
partisanship  to  be  banished  from  our  debates  ? 
— ought  we  not  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
arguments  presented  in  the  earnest  and  candid 
spirit  of  men,  bound  by  the  same  interests, 
seeking  a  common  end,  and  loving  the  same 
country  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Some 
honorable  gentlemen  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
members  of  Government  have  a  deeper  interest 
in  this  scheme  than  others — but  what  possible 
interest  can  any  of  us  have  except  that  which 
we  share  with  every  citizen  of  the  land  ?  What 
risk  does  any  one  run  from  this  measure  in 
which  all  of  us  do  not  fully  participate  ?  What 
possible  inducement  could  we  have  to  urge  this 
scheme,  except  our  earnest  and  heartfelt  con¬ 
viction  that  it  will  inure  to  the  solid  and 
lasting  advantage  of  our  country  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  one  consideration,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  cannot  be  banished  from  this  discus¬ 
sion,  and  that  ought,  I  think,  to  be  remembered 
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in  every  word  we  utter  ;  it  is  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  system  of  Canada  cannot  remain  as  it 
is  now,  (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Something 
must  be  done.  We  cannot  stand  still.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  chronic,  sectional  hostility 
and  discord — to  a  state  of  perpetual  Ministerial 
crises.  The  events  of  the  last  eight  months 
cannot  be  obliterated  ;  the  solemn  admissions 
of  men  of  all  parties  can  never  be  erased.  The 
elaims  of  Upper  Canada  for  justice  must  be 
met,  and  met  now.  I  say,  then,  that  every  one 
who  raises  his  voice  in  hostility  to  this  measure 
is  bound  to  keep  before  him,  when  he  speaks, 
all  the  perilous  consequences  of  its  rejection, — 
I  say  that  no  man  who  has  a  true  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  Canada,  can  give  a  vote 
against  this  scheme,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
offer,  in  amendment,  some  better  remedy  for 
the  evils  and  injustice  that  have  so  long  threat¬ 
ened  the  peace  of  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  not  only  must  the  scheme  proposed  in 
amendment  be  a  better  scheme — it  must  be 
something  that  can  be  carried.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  see  an  honorable  friend  now  before  me,  for 
whose  opinions  I  have  the  very  highest  respect, 
who  says  to  me :  “  Mr.  Bbown,  you  should 
not  have  settled  this  part  of  the  plan  as  you 
have  done ;  here  is  the  way  you  should  have 
framed  it.”  “  Well,  my  dear  sir,”  is  my  reply, 
“  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  but  it  could  not 
be  done.  Whether  we  ask  for  parliamentary 
reform  for  Canada  alone  or  in  union  with 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  French  Canadians 
must  have  their  views  consulted  as  well  as  us. 
This  scheme  can  be  carried,  and  no  scheme 
ean  be  that  has  not  the  support  of  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  province.” 

Hon.  Mb.  CARTIER — Hear,  hear  !  there 
is  the  question  ! 

Hon.  Mb.  BROWN— Yes,  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  whole  question.  No  constitution 
ever  framed  was  without  defect;  no  act  of 
human  wisdom  was  ever  free  from  imperfec¬ 
tion  ;  no  amount  of  talent  and  wisdom  and 
integrity  combined  in  preparing  such  a  scheme 
could  have  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  criti¬ 
cism.  And  the  framers  of  this  scheme  had 
immense  special  difficulties  to  overcome.  We 
had  the  prejudices  of  race  and  language  and 
religion  to  deal  with ;  and  we  had  to  encounter 
all  the  rivalries  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
all  the  jealousies  of  diversified  local  interests. 
To  assert,  then,  that  our  scheme  is  without 
ffiult,  would  be  folly.  It  was  necessarily  the 
work  of  concession ;  not  one  of  the  thirty-three 
framers  but  had,  on  some  points,  to  yield  his 
opinions ;  and,  for  myself,  I  freely  admit  that 
I  struggled  earnestly,  for  days  together,  to 


have  portions  of  the  scheme  amended.  But, 
Mr.  Speakeb,  admitting  all  this — admitting 
all  the  difficulties  that  beset  us — admitting 
frankly  that  defects  in  the  measure  exist — I 
say  that,  taking  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  it  has 
my  cordial,  enthusiastic  support,  without  hesi¬ 
tation  or  reservation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  accomplish  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  we,  who  have  so  long  fought  the  battle  of 
parliamentary  reform,  ever  hoped  to  see  ac¬ 
complished.  I  believe  that,  while  granting  se¬ 
curity  for  local  interests,  it  will  give  free  scope 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  whole  people 
in  general  matters — that  it  will  draw  closer 
the  bonds  that  unite  us  to  Great  Britain — and 
that  it  will  lay  the  foundations  deep  and 
strong  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  people. 
(Cheers.)  And  if  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  trespass  to  a  somewhat  unusual  degree  on 
its  indulgence,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  clear¬ 
ly  establish  that  such  are  the  results  fairly  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  measure.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
eb,  there  are  two  views  in  which  this  scheme 
may  be  regarded,  namely,  the  existing  evils  it 
will  remedy,  and  the  new  advantages  it  will 
secure  for  us  as  a  people.  Let  us  begin  by 
examining  its  remedial  provisions.  First,  then, 
it  applies  a  complete  and  satisfactory  remedy 
to  the  injustice  of  the  existing  system  of  par¬ 
liamentary  representation.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
people  of  Upper  Canada  have  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  that  though  they  numbered  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls  more  than  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  though  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  three  or  four  pounds  to  the  general 
revenue  for  every  pound  contributed  by  the 
sister  province,  yet  the  Lower  Canadians  send 
to  Parliament  as  many  representatives  as  they 
do.  Now,  sir,  the  measure  in  your  hands 
brings  this  injustice  to  an  end; — it  sweeps 
away  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
sections  on  all  matters  common  to  the  whole 
province  ;  it  gives  representation  according  to 
numbers  wherever  found  in  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  ;  and  it  provides  a  simple  and  conve¬ 
nient  system  for  re-adjusting  the  representa¬ 
tion  after  each  decennial  census.  (Cheers.) 
To  this  proposed  constitution  of  the  Lower 
Chamber,  I  have  heard  only  two  objections. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  until  after  the  census 
of  1871,  the  number  of  members  is  to  re¬ 
main  as  at  present ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Upper  Canada  is  to  receive  from  the  start 
eighty-two  representatives,  and  Lower  Canada 
sixty-five ;  and  whatever  increase  the  census 
of  1871  may  establish  will  be  then  adjusted. 
It  has  also  been  objected  that  though  the  reso¬ 
lutions  provide  that  the  existing  Parliament 
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of  Canada  shall  establish  the  electoral  divisions 
for  the  first  organization  of  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament,  they  do  not  determine  in  whose  hands 
the  duty  of  distributing  any  additional  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  be  vested.  No  doubt  on  this  head 
need  exist ;  the  Federal  Parliament  will  of 
course  have  full  power  to  regulate  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
But  I  am  told  by  Upper  Canadians — the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Lower  House  is  all  well 
enough,  it  is  in  the  Upper  House  arrangements 
that  the  scheme  Is  objectionable.  And  first, 
it  is  said  that  Upper  Canada  should  have  had 
in  the  Legislative  Council  a  greater  number 
of  members  than  Lower  Canada. — 

Mu.  T.  C.  WALLBKIDGE— Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  North  Hastings  is  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  that  honorable  gentleman  is  in  favor 
of  a  legislative  union,  and  had  we  been  form¬ 
ing  a  legislative  union,  there  might  have 
been  some  force  in  the  demand.  But 
the  very  essence  of  our  compact  is  that 
the  union  shall  be  federal  and  not  legisla¬ 
tive.  Our  Lower  Canada  friends  have  agreed 
to  give  us  representation  by  population  in 
the  Lower  House,  on  the  express  condition 
that  they  shall  have  equality  in  the  Upper 
House.  On  no  other  condition  could  we  have 
advanced  a  step;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  quite 
willing  they  should  have  it.  In  maintaining 
the  existing  sectional  boundaries  and  handing 
over  the  control  of  local  matters  to  local 
bodies,  we  recognize,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
diversity  of  interests;  and  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  protection  for  those  interests,  by 
equality  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  should  be 
demanded  by  the  less  numerous  provinces. 
Honorable  gentlemen  may  say  that  it  will 
erect  a  barrier  in  the  Upper  House  against 
the  just  influence  that  Upper  Canada  will  ex¬ 
ercise,  by  her  numbers,  in  the  Lower  House, 
over  the  general  legislation  of  the  country. 
That  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
honorable  gentlemen  will  bear  in  mind  that 
that  barrier,  be  it  more  or  less,  will  not  affect 
money  bills.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hitherto  we 
have  been  paying  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
t  ixes,  with  little  or  no  control  over  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  But,  under  this  plan,  by  our 
just  influence  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  we 
shall  hold  the  purse  strings.  If,  from  this 
concession  of  equality  in  the  Upper  Chamber, 
we  are  restrained  from  forcing  through  meas¬ 
ures  which  our  friends  of  Lower  Canada  may 
consider  injurious  to  their  interests,  we  shall, 
at  any  rate,  have  power,  which  we  never  had 
before,  to  prevent  them  from  forcing  through 


whatever  we  may  deem  unjust  to  us.  I 
think  the  compromise  a  fair  one,  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  will  work  easily  and  satisfac¬ 
torily.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  has  been  said 
that  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  ought 
not  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  should 
continue  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 
On  that  question  my  views  have  been  often 
expressed.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  a 
second  elective  chamber,  and  I  am  so  still, 
from  the  conviction  that  two  elective  houses 
are  inconsistent  with  the  right  working  of  the 
British  parliamentary  system.  I  voted,  almost 
alone,  against  the  change  when  the  Council 
was  made  elective,  but  I  have  lived  to  see  a 
vast  majority  of  those  who  did  the  deed  wish 
it  had  not  been  done.  It  is  quite  true,  and  I 
am  glad  to  acknowledge  it,  that  many  evils  an¬ 
ticipated  from  the  change,  when  the  measure 
was  adopted,  have  not  been  realized.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  readily  admit  that  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  character  and  position  have  been  brought 
into  the  Council  by  the  elective  system,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  system  of  appointment 
brought  into  it  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  position.  Whether  appointed  by  the  Crown 
or  elected  by  the  people,  since  the  introduction 
of  parliamentary  government  , the  men  who  have 
composed  the  Upper  House  of  this  Legislature 
have  been  men  who  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  legislature  in  the  world.  But  what  we 
most  feared  was,  that  the  Legislative  Council¬ 
lors  would  be  elected  under  party  responsibili¬ 
ties  ;  that  a  partisan  spirit  would  soon  show 
itself  in  the  chamber;  and  that  the  right 
would  soon  be  asserted  to  an  equal  control 
with  this  House  over  money  bills.  That  fear 
has  not  been  realised  to  any  dangerous  extent. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  such  a  claim  might 
ere  long  be  asserted  ?  Do  we  not  hear,  even 
now,  mutterings  of  a  coming  demand  for  it  ? 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  elected  members 
came  into  that  chamber  gradually  ;  that  the 
large  number  of  old  appointed  members  exer¬ 
cised  much  influence  in  maintaining  the  old 
forms  of  the  House,  the  old  style  of  debate, 
and  the  old  barriers  against  encroachment  on 
the  privileges  of  the  commons.  But  the  ap¬ 
pointed  members  of  the  Council  are  gradually 
passing  away,  and  when  the  elective  element 
becomes  supreme,  who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  Council  would  not  claim  that  power 
over  money  bills  which  this  House  claims  as  of 
right  belonging  to  itself?  Could  they  not  justly 
say  that  they  represent  the  people  as  well  as  we 
do,  and  that  the  control  of  the  purse  strings 
ought,  therefore,  to  belong  to  them  as  much  as 
to  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  said  they  have  not 
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the  power.  But  what  is  to  prevent  them  from 
enforcing  it?  Suppose  we  had  a  conservative 
majority  here,  and  a  reform  majority  above — 
or  a  conservative  majority  above  and  a  reform 
majority  here — all  elected  under  party  obliga¬ 
tions, — what  is  to  prevent  a  dead-lock  between 
the  chambers  ?  It  may  be  called  unconstitu¬ 
tional — but  what  is  to  prevent  the  Councillors 
(especially  if  they  feel  that  in  the  dispute  of 
the  hour  they  have  the  country  at  their 
back)  from  practically  exercising  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  belong  to  us?  They  might  amend 
our  money  bills,  they  might  throw  out  all  our 
bills  if  they  liked,  and  bring  to  a  stop  the 
whole  machinery  of  government.  And  what 
could  we  do  to  prevent  them  ?  But,  even 
supposing  this  were  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
elective  Upper  House  continued  to  be  guided 
by  that  discretion  which  has  heretofore  actu¬ 
ated  its  proceedings, — still,  I  think,  we  must 
all  feel  that  the  election  of  members  for  such 
enormous  districts  as  form  the  constituencies 
of  the  Upper  House  has  become  a  great  prac¬ 
tical  inconvenience.  I  say  this  from  personal 
experience,  having  long  taken  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  electoral  contests  in  Upper  Canada. 
W e  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  inducing 
candidates  to  offer  for  seats  in  the  Upper 
House,  than  in  getting  ten  times  the  number 
for  the  Lower  House.  The  constituencies  are 
so  vast,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  gentlemen 
who  have  the  will  to  incur  the  labor  of  such 
a  contest,  who  are  sufficiently  known  and 
popular  enough  throughout  districts  so  wide, 
and  who  have  money  enough  —  (hear)  —  to 
pay  the  enormous  bills,  not  incurred  in  any 
corrupt  way, — do  not  fancy  that  I  mean  that 
for  a  moment — but  the  bills  that  are  sent  in 
after  the  contest  is  over,  and  which  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  compelled  to  pay  if  they  ever  hope 
to  present  themselves  for  re-election.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  honorable  gentlemen  say — “  This 
is  all  very  well,  but  you  are  taking  an  impor¬ 
tant  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
which  they  now  possess.”  Now  this  is  a 
mistake.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  What  we  propose  is,  that  the 
Upper  House  shall  be  appointed  from  the  best 
men  of  the  country  by  those  holding  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
this  Chamber.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  which  only  lives  by  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  Chamber,  shall  make  the  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  be  responsible  to  the  people 
for  the  selections  they  shall  make.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Not  a  single  appointment  could  be 
made,  with  regard  to  whioh  the  Government 
would  not  be  open  to  censure,  and  which  the 
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representatives  of  the  people,  in  this  House, 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  condemning. 
For  myself,  I  have  maintained  the  appointed 
principle,  as  in  opposition  to  the  elective,  ever 
since  I  came  into  public  life,  and  have  never 
hesitated,  when  before  the  people,  to  state  my 
opinions  in  the  broadest  manner ;  and  yet  not 
in  a  single  instance  have  I  ever  found  a  con¬ 
stituency  in  Upper  Canada,  or  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  declaring  its  disapproval  of  appointment 
by  the  Crown  and  its  desire  for  election  by  the 
people  at  large.  When  the  change  was  made 
in  1855  there  was  not  a  single  petition  from 
the  people  asking  for  it — it  was  in  a  manner 
forced  on  the  Legislature.  The  real  reason 
for  the  change  was,  that  before  Responsible 
Government  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
while  the  old  oligarchical  system  existed,  the 
Upper  House  continuously  and  systemati¬ 
cally  was  at  war  with  the  popular  branch,  and 
threw  out  every  measure  of  a  liberal  ten¬ 
dency.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  famous 
ninety- two  resolutions  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  principle  into  the  Upper  House  was 
declared  to  be  indispensable.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Robert  Baldwin  remained  in  public  life, 
the  thing  could  not  be  done ;  but  when  he 
left,  the  deed  was  consummated.  But  it  is 
said,  that  if  the  members  are  to  be  appointed 
for  life,  the  number  should  be  unlimited — 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  dead  lock  arising  be¬ 
tween  that  chamber  and  this,  there  should  be 
power  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  more  members.  Well,  under 
the  British  system,  in  the  case  of  a  legislative 
union,  that  might  be  a  legitimate  provision. 
But  honorable  geutlemen  must  see  that  the 
limitation  of  the  numbers  in  the  Upper  House 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  whole  compact  on 
which  this  scheme  rests.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  perfectly  clear,  as  was  contended  by  those 
who  represented  Lower  Canada  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  that  if  the  number  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Councillors  was  made  capable  of  in¬ 
crease,  you  would  thereby  sweep  away  the 
whole  protection  they  had  from  the  Upper 
Chamber.  But  it  has  been  said  that,  though 
you  may  not  give  the  power  to  the  Executive 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  Upper  House, 
in  the  event  of  a  dead-lock,  you  might  limit 
the  term  for  which  the  members  are  appointed. 
I  was  myself  in  favor  of  that  proposition.  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  provide  for  a 
more  frequent  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  lessen  the  danger  of  the 
chamber  being  largely  composed  of  gentlemen 
whose  advanced  years  might  forbid  the  punc¬ 
tual  and  vigorous  discharge  of  their  public 
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duties.  Still,  the  objection  made  to  this  was 
very  strong.  It  was  said:  “Suppose  you 
appoint  them  for  nine  years,  what  will  be  the 
effect  ?  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
their  term  they  would  be  anticipating  its 
expiry,  and  anxiously  looking  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  day  lor  re-appointment ;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  that  a  third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.”  The  desire  was  to  render  the  Upper 
House  a  thoroughly  .independent  body— one 
that  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  canvass 
dispassionately  the  measures  of  this  House,  and 
stand  up  for  the  public  interests  in  opposition 
to  hasty  or  partisan  legislation.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  dead-lock. 
We  were  reminded  how  the  system  of  appoint¬ 
ing  for  life  had  worked  in  past  years,  since 
Responsible  Government  was  introduced  ;  we 
were  told  that  the  complaint  was  not  then, 
that  the  Upper  Chamber  had  been  too  obstruc¬ 
tive  a  body — not  that  it  had  sought  to  restrain 
the  popular  will,  but  that  it  had  too  faith¬ 
fully  reflected  the  popular  will.  Undoubtedly 
that  was  the  complaint  formerly  pressed  upon 
us— (hear,  hea^j — and  I  readily  admit  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  body  to  whom  we  could 
safely  entrust  the  power  which  by  this  mea¬ 
sure  we  propose  to  confer  on  the  members 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  it  is  the  body  of 
gentlemen  who  at  this  moment  compose 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada.  The 
forty-eight  Councillors  for  Canada  are  to 
be  chosen  from  the  present  chamber.  There 
are  now  thirty-four  members  from  the  one 
section,  and  thirty-five  from  the  other.  I 
believe  that  of  the  sixty-nine,  some  will  not 
desire  to  make  their  appearance  here  again, 
others,  unhappily,  from  years  and  infirmity, 
may  not  have  strength  to  do  so ;  and  there 
may  be  others  who  will  not  desire  to  qualify 
under  the  Statute.  It  is  quite  clear  that  when 
twenty-four  are  selected  for  Upper  Canada 
and  twenty-four  for  Lower  Canada,  very  few 
indeed  of  the  present  House  will  be  excluded 
from  the  Federal  Chamber ;  and  I  confess  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
way  yet  found  of  providing  for  all  who  desire 
it,  an  honorable  position  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  after 
all,  is  it  not  an  imaginary  fear — that  of  a 
dead-lock?  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  any 
body  of  gentlemen  who  may  compose  the 
Upper  House,  appointed  as  they  will  be  for 
life,  acting  as  they  will  do  on  personal  and 
not  party  responsibility,  possessing  as  they 
must,  a  deep  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  desirous  as  they  must  be  of 


holding  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-subjects — 
would  take  so  unreasonable  a  course  as  to 
imperil  the  whole  political  fabric  ?  The 
British  House  of  Peers  itself  does  not  venture, 
d  1’ out-ranee. ,  to  resist  the  popular  will,  and 
can  it  be  anticipated  that  our  Upper  Chamber 
would  set  itself  rashly  against  the  popular  will? 
If  any  fear  is  to  be  entertained  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  is  it  not  rather  that  the  Councillors  will 
be  found  too  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  day  ?  And  we  have 
this  satisfaction  at  any  rate,  that,  so  far  as  its 
first  formation  is  concerned — so  far  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  question  is  concerned — we  shall  have  a 
body  of  gentlemen  in  whom  every  confidence 
may  be  placed.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  is  ob¬ 
jected  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House,  so  far  as  Lower  Canada  is  concerned, 
the  existing  electoral  divisions  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  while,  as  regards  Upper  Canada,  they 
are  to  be  abolished — that  the  members  from 
Lower  Canada  are  to  sit  as  representing  the 
divisions  in  which  they  reside  or  have  their 
property  qualification;  while  in  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  there  is  no  such  arrangement.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  is  the  fact ;  it  has  been  so 
arranged  to  suit  the  peculiar  position  of  this 
section  of  the  province.  Our  Lower  Canada 
friends  felt  that  they  had  French  Canadian 
interests  and  British  interests  to  be  protected, 
and  they  conceived  that  the  existing  system 
of  electoral  divisions  would  give  protection  to 
these  separate  interests.  We,  in  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quite  content 
that  they  should  settle  that  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  maintain  their  existing  divisions  if 
they  chose.  But,  so  far  as  we  in  the  west 
were  concerned,  we  had  no  such  separate  in¬ 
terests  to  protect — we  had  no  diversities  of 
origin  or  language  to  reconcile — and  we  felt 
that  the  true  interest  of  Upper  Canada  was 
that  her  very  best  men  should  be  sent  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  wherever  they  might 
happen  to  reside  or  wherever  their  property 
was  located.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  there  is  one 
evil  in  the  American  system  which  in  my 
mind  stands  out  as  preeminently  its  greatest 
defect,  except  universal  suffrage,  it  is  that 
under  that  Constitution  the  representatives  of 
the  people  must  reside  in  the  constituencies 
for  which  they  sit.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  result 
is  that  a  public  man, — no  matter  what  his 
talent,  or  what  his  position — no  matter  how 
necessary  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  that  he  should  be  in  public  life,  unless 
he  happens  to  belong  to  the  political  party 
popular  for  the  time  being  in  the  constituency 
where  he  resides,  cannot  possibly  find  a  seat 
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in  Congress.  And  over  and  over  again  have  we 
seen  the  very  best  men  of  the  Republic,  the 
most  illustrious  names  recorded  in  its  political 
annals,  driven  out  of  the  legislature  of  their 
country,  simply  because  the  majority  in  the 
electoral  division  iu  which  they  lived  was  of 
a  different  political  party  from  them.  I  do 
think  the  British  system  infinitely  better  than 
that,  securing  as  it  does  that  public  men  may 
be  trained  to  public  life,  with  the  assured 
conviction  that  if  they  prove  themselves  wor¬ 
thy  of  public  confidence,  and  gain  a  position 
in  the  country,  constituencies  will  always  be 
found  to  avail  themselves  of  their  services,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  political  party  to  which  they  may 
adhere.  You  may  make  politicians  by  the 
other,  but  assuredly  this  is  the  way  that  states¬ 
men  are  produced.  But  it  is  further  objected 
that  the  property  qualification  of  the  members 
of  the  Upper  House  from  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  and  Newfoundland  may  be  either  real  or 
personal  estate,  while  in  the  others  it  is  to  be 
real  estate  alone.  This  is  correct ;  but  I  fancy 
it  matters  little  to  us  upon  what  species  of 
property  our  friends  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
or  in  Newfoundland  base  their  qualification. 
Here  in  Canada  real  estate  is  abundant ;  every 
one  can  obtain  it ;  and  admittedly  by  all  it  is 
the  best  qualification,  if  it  be  advisable  to 
have  any  property  qualification  at  all.  But 
in  Newfoundland  it  would  be  exceedingly  in¬ 
convenient  to  enforce  such  a  rule.  The  pub¬ 
lic  lands  there  are  not  even  surveyed  to  any 
considerable  extent;  the  people  are  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  fishing  and  commercial 
pursuits,  and  to  require  a  real  estate  qualifi¬ 
cation  would  be  practically  to  exclude  some 
of  its  best  public  men  from  the  Legislative 
Council.  Then  in  Prince  Edward  Island  a 
large  portion  of  the  island  is  held  in  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  by  absentee  proprietors  and  leased 
to  the  settlers.  A  feud  of  long  standing  has 
been  the  result,  and  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  finding  landed  proprietors  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Upper  House.  This  also  must 
be  remembered,  that  it  will  be  a  very  diff¬ 
erent  thing  for  a  member  from  Newfound¬ 
land  or  Prince  Edward  Island  to  attend  the 
Legislature  at  Ottawa  from  what  it  is  for  one 
of  ourselves  to  go  there.  He  must  give  up 
not  only  his  time,  but  the  comfort  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  being  near  home — and  it  is  desirable 
to  throw  no  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  our  getting  the  very  best  men  from  these 
provinces.  (Hear.)  But  it  is  further  ob¬ 
jected  that  these  resolutions  do  not  define  how 
the  legislative  councillors  are  to  be  chosen  at 


first.  I  apprehend,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  regards  that.  Clause  14  says : 
“the  first  selection  of  the  members  to  constitute 
the  Federal  Legislative  Council  shall  be  made 
from  the  members  of  the  now  existing  legis¬ 
lative  councils,  by  the  Crown,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  respective 
local  governments.”  The  clear  meaning  of 
this  clause  simply  is,  that  the  present  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  several  provinces  are  to 
choose  out  of  the  existing  bodies — so  far  as 
they  can  find  gentlemen  willing  and  qualified 
to  serve — the  members  who  shall  at  starting 
compose  the  Federal  Legislative  Council; 
that  they  are  to  present  the  names  so  selected 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  British  America 
when  constituted — and  on  the  advice  of  that, 
body  the  Councillors  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  (Hear.)  And  such  has  been  the 
spirit  shown  from  first  to  last  in  carrying  out 
the  compact  of  July  last  by  all  the  parties  to 
it,  that  I  for  one  have  no  apprehension  what¬ 
ever  that  full  justice  will  not  be  done  to  the 
party  which  may  be  a  minority  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  is  certainly  not  in  a  minority  either 
in  the  country  or  in  this  House.  I  speak  not 
only  of  Upper  Canada  but  of  Lower  Canada 
as  well — 

Hon.  Mk.  DORION— Ha!  ha! 

Hon.Mk.  BROWN — My  honorable  friend 
laughs,  but  I  assure  him,  and  he  will  not  say 
I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him,  that 
having  been  present  in  Conference  and  in 
Council,  having  heard  all  the  discussions  and 
well  ascertained  the  feelings  of  all  associated 
with  me,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  full  justice  will  be  done  in  the 
selection  of  the  first  Federal  Councillors,  not 
only  to  those  who  may  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  acting  with  me,  but  also  to  those  who  have 
acted  with  my  honorable  friend  the  member 
for  Hochelaga.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  answered  every 
objection  that  has  come  from  any  quarter 
against  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Legislature.  I  am  persuaded  there  is 
not  one  well-founded  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  it.  It  is  just  to  all  parties ;  it 
remedies  the  gross  injustice  of  the  existing 
system ;  and  I  am  convinced  it  will  not  only 
work  easily  and  safely,  but  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  But 
I  go  further ;  I  say  that  were  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  this  scheme  sound  and 
cogent,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance  in 
view  of  all  the  miseries  this  scheme  will  re¬ 
lieve  us  from, — in  view  of  all  the  difficulties 
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that  must  surround  any  measure  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  for  Canada  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  devised.  (Cheers.)  Will  honorable 
gentlemen  who  spend  their  energies  in  hunt¬ 
ing  out  blemishes  in  this  scheme,  remember 
for  a  moment  the  utter  injustice  of  the  one 
we  have  at  present  ?  Public  opinion  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  last  six  months  on  the  rep¬ 
resentation  question, — but  think  what  it  was 
a  week  before  the  present  coalition  was  formed ! 
Remember  how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  member  for  Peel  (Hon.  Mr.  J.  IIillyard 
Cameron)  proposed  to  grant  one  additional 
member  to  Upper  Canada,  and  could  not  carry 
even  that.  Remember  that  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr. 
Dorion),  who  now  leads  the  crusade  against 
this  measure,  publicly  declared  that  five  or  six 
additional  members  was  all  Upper  Canada  was 
entitled  to,  and  that  with  these  the  Upper  Cana¬ 
dians  would  be  content  for  many  years  to  come. 
(Hear,  hear. )  And  when  he  has  reflected  on 
all  this,  let  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  carp 
at  this  great  measure  of  representative  reform, 
justify  his  conduct,  if  he  can,  to  the  thousands 
of  disfranchised  freeholders  of  Upper  Canada 
demanding  justice  at  our  hands.  (Cheers.) 
For  myself,  sir,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the 
complete  justice  which  this  measure  secures, 
to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  vital 
matter  of  parliamentary  representation  alone, 
renders  all  the  blemishes  averred  against 
it  utterly  contemptible  in  the  balance. — 
(Continued  cheers.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  feature  of  this  scheme  as  a  remedial 
measure  is,  that  it  removes,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  injustice  of  which  Upper  Canada  has  com¬ 
plained  in  financial  matters.  We  in  Upper 
Canada  have  complained  that  though  we  paid 
into  the  public  treasury  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  revenue,  we  had  less  con¬ 
trol  over  the  system  of  taxation  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public  moneys  than  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada.  Well,  sir,  the 
scheme  in  your  hand  remedies  that.  The 
absurd  line  of  separation  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  is  swept  away  for  general  matters;  we 
are  to  have  seventeen  additional  members  in 
the  house  that  holds  the  purse ;  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country,  wherever  they  reside, 
will  have  their  just  share  of  influence  over 
revenue  and  expenditure.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
have  also  complained  that  immense  sums  of 
public  money  have  been  systematically  taken 
from  the  public  chest  for  local  purposes  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  which  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  had  no  interest  whatever,  though  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute  three-fourths  of  the  cash. 


Well,  sir,  this  scheme  remedies  that.  All  local 
matters  are  to  be  banished  from  the  General 
Legislature ;  local  governments  are  to  have 
control  over  local  affairs,  and  if  our  friends  in 
Lower  Canada  choose  to  be  extravagant,  they 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  themselves. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  longer  shall  we  have  to 
complain  that  one  section  pays  the  cash  while 
the  other  spends  it ;  hereafter,  they  who  pay 
will  spend,  and  they  who  spend  more  than  they 
ought  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  a  great  thing  to  accomplish 
this,  if  we  had  accomplished  nothing  more, 
— for  if  we  look  back  on  our  doings  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  greatest  jobs  perpetrated  were  of  a 
local  character — that  our  fiercest  contests  were 
about  local  matters  that  stirred  up  sectional 
jealousies  and  indignation  to  its  deepest  depth. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  further  complained 
that  if  a  sum  was  properly  demanded  for  some 
legitimate  local  purpose  in  one  section,  an 
equivalent  sum  had  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
other  as  an  offset, — thereby  entailing  prodigal 
expenditure,  and  unnecessarily  increasing  the 
public  debt.  Well,  sir,  this  scheme  puts  an 
end  to  that.  Each  province  is  to  determine 
for  itself  its  own  wants,  and  to  find  the  money 
to  meet  them  from  its  own  resources.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  sir,  I  am  told  that  though  true 
it  is  that  local  matters  are  to  be  separated  and 
the  burden  of  local  expenditure  placed  upon 
local  shoulders,  we  have  made  an  exception 
from  that  principle  in  providing  that  a  subsidy 
of  eighty  cents  per  head  shall  be  taken  from 
the  federal  chest  and  granted  to  the  local 
governments  for  local  purposes.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  fact — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  had  been 
otherwise.  I  trust  I  commit  no  breach  of 
discretion  in  stating  that  in  Conference  I  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  defraying 
the  whole  of  the  local  expenditures  of  the 
local  governments  by  means  of  direct  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  were  liberal  men  in  all 
sections  of  the  provinces  who  would  gladly 
have  had  it  so  arranged.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way — a  difficulty 
which  has  often  before  been  encountered  in  this 
world — and  that  difficulty  was  simply  this,  it 
could  not  be  done.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  We 
could  neither  have  carried  it  in  Conference 
nor  yet  in  any  one  of  the  existing  provincial 
legislatures.  Our  friends  in  Lower  Canada, 
I  am  afraid,  have  a  constitutional  disinclination 
to  direct  taxation,  and  it  was  obvious  that  if 
the  Confederation  scheme  had  had  attached  to 
it  a  provision  for  the  imposition  of  such  a 
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system  of  taxation,  my  honorable  friends  op¬ 
posite  would  have  had  a  much  better  chance 
of  success  in  blowing  the  bellows  of  agitation 
than  they  now  have.  (Laughter,  and  cheers.) 
The  objection,  moreover,  was  not  confined  to 
Lower  Canada — all  tho  Lower  Provinces  stood 
in  exactly  the  same  position.  They  have  not 
a  municipal  system  such  as  we  have,  discharg¬ 
ing  many  of  the  functions  of  government; 
but  their  General  Government  performs  all 
the  duties  which  in  Upper  Canada  devolve 
upon  our  municipal  councils,  as  well  as  upon 
Parliament.  If  then  the  Lower  Provinces 
had  been  asked  to  maintain  their  customs 
duties  for  federal  purposes,  and  to  impose  on 
themselves  by  the  same  act  direct  taxation  for 
all  their  local  purposes,  the  chances  of  carrying 
the  scheme  of  union  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  apprehend 
that  if  we  did  not  succeed  in  putting  this 
matter  on  the  footing  that  would  have  been 
the  best,  at  least  we  did  the  next  best  thing. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  us — either  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  local  governments  some  source 
of  indirect  revenue,  some  tax  which  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government  proposed  to  retain, — or  col¬ 
lect  the  money  by  the  federal  machinery,  and 
distribute  it  to  the  local  governments  for 
local  purposes.  And  we  decided  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  We  asked  the  representatives  of 
the  different  governments  to  estimate  how 
much  they  would  require  after  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  system  to  carry  on  their 
local  machinery.  As  at  first  presented  to  us, 
the  annual  sum  required  for  all  the  provinces 
was  something  like  five  millions  of  dollars — an 
amount  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  al¬ 
lotted.  The  great  trouble  was  that  some  of 
the  governments  are  vastly  more  expensive 
than  others— extensive  countries,  with  sparse 
populations,  necessarily  requiring  more  money 
per  head  for  local  government  than  countries 
more  densely  populated.  But  as  any  grant 
given  from  the  common  chest,  for  local  pur¬ 
poses,  to  one  province,  must  be  extended  to 
all,  on  the  basis  of  population,  it  follows  that 
for  every  $1 ,000  given,  for  example,  to  New 
Brunswick,  we  must  give  over  $1,300  to  Nova 
Scotia,  $4,000  to  Lower  Canada,  and  $6,000 
to  Upper  Canada — thereby  drawing  from  the 
federal  exchequer  much  larger  sums  than 
these  provinces  needed  for  local  purposes. 
The  course  we  adopted  then  was  this:  We 
formed  a  committee  of  Finance  Ministers  and 
made  each  of  them  go  over  his  list  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  lopping  off  all  unnecessary  services  and 
cutting  down  every  item  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  By  this  means  we  succeeded  in  re¬ 


ducing  the  total  annual  subsidy  required  for 
local  government  to  the  sum  of  $2,630,000 — 
of  which  Lower  Canada  will  receive  annually 
$880,000,  and  Upper  Canada  $1,120,000.  But 
it  is  said  that  in  addition  to  her  eighty  cents 
per  head  under  this  arrangement,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  to  receive  an  extra  grant  from  the 
federal  chest  of  $63,000  annually  for  ten 
years.  Well,  this  is  perfectly  true.  After 
cutting  down  as  I  have  explained  the  local 
expenditures  to  the  lowest  mark,  it  was  found 
that  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland  could 
not  possibly  carry  on  their  local  governments 
with  the  sum  per  head  that  would  suffice  for 
all  the  rest.  New  Brunswick  imperatively 
required  $63,000  per  annum  beyond  her 
share,  and  we  had  either  to  find  that  sum  for 
her  or  give  up  the  hope  of  union.  The 
question  then  arose,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  New  Brunswick  a  special  grant  of 
$63,000  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  so  that 
her  local  revenues  might  have  time  to  be 
developed,  rather  than  increase  the  subsidy  to 
all  the  local  governments,  thereby  placing 
an  additional  burden  on  the  federal  exchequer 
of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  ?  We  came  unanimously  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  extra  sum  needed  by  New 
Brunswick  was  too  small  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  union — we  also  determined  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  impose  a 
permanent  burden  on  the  country  of  $800,000 
a  year,  simply  to  escape  a  payment  of  $63,000 
for  ten  years — and  so  it  came  about  that  New 
Brunswick  got  this  extra  grant — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  received  and  receives  now  my 
hearty  approval.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  only 
right  to  say,  however,  that  New  Brunswick 
may  possibly  be  in  a  position  to  do  without 
this  money.  The  House  is  aware  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assume  the  debts  of 
the  several  provinces,  each  province  being  en¬ 
titled  to  throw  upon  it  a  debt  of  $25  per 
head  of  its  population.  Should  the  debt  of 
any  province  exceed  $25  per  head,  it  is  to 
pay  interest  on  the  excess  to  the  federal 
treasury ;  but  should  it  fall  below  $25  per 
head,  it  is  to  receive  interest  from  the  feder¬ 
al  treasury  on  the  difference  between  its 
actual  debt  and  the  debt  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  existing 
debt  of  New  Brunswick  is  much  less  than  it 
is  entitled  to  throw  on  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is,  however,  under  liability  for 
certain  works,  which  if  proceeded  with  would 
bring  its  debt  up  to  the  mark  of  $25  a  head. 
But  if  these  works  are  not  proceeded  with 
New  Brunswick  will  be  entitled  to  a  large 
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amount  of  annual  interest  from  the  federal 
chest,  and  that  money  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  sixty-three  thousand  extra 
grant.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  this,  moreover, 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  as  regards  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  that  she  brings  into  the  union  exten¬ 
sive  railways  now  in  profitable  operation,  the 
revenues  from  which  are  to  go  into  the  federal 
chest.  (Hear.)  A  similar  arrangement  was 
found  necessary  as  regards  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland — it,  too,  being  a  vast  country 
with  a  sparse  population.  It  was  found  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  an  additional  grant 
beyond  eighty  cents  per  head  should  be  made 
to  enable  her  Local  Government  to  be  properly 
carried  on.  But,  in  consideration  of  this 
extra  allowance,  Newfoundland  is  to  cede  to 
the  Federal  Government  her  Crown  lands  and 
minerals — and  assuredly,  if  the  reports  of  geo¬ 
logists  are  well  founded,  this  arrangement  will 
be  as  advantageous  to  us  as  it  will  be  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
will  feel  with  me  that  we  in  Canada  have  very 
little  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  subsidies 
for  local  government.  But  if  a  doubt  yet 
remains  on  the  mind  of  any  honorable  member, 
let  him  examine  the  Trade  Returns  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  he  will  see  that,  from 
the  large  quantity  of  dutiable  goods  consumed 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  they  have  received 
no  undue  advantage  under  the  arrangement. 
Let  this  too  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
$2,630,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  from  the  federal  chest  is  to  be  in 
full  and  fiual  extinguishment  of  all  claims 
hereafter  for  local  purposes ;  and  that  if  this 
from  any  cause  does  not  suffice,  the  local 
governments  must  supply  all  deficiencies  from 
direct  tax  on  their  own  localities.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  let  honorable  members  from 
Upper  Canada  who  carp  at  this  annual  sub¬ 
sidy,  remember  for  a  moment  what  we  pay 
now,  and  they  will  cease  their  grumbling. 
Of  all  the  money  raised  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  local  purposes  in  Canada,  the 
tax-payers  of  Upper  Canada  now  pay  more 
than  three-fourths  ;  but  far  from  getting  back 
in  proportion  to  what  they  contribute,  or  even 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  they  do  not 
get  one-half  of  the  money  spent  for  local 
purposes.  But  how  different  will  it  be  under 
Federation!  Nine  hundred  thousand  people 
will  come  into  the  union,  who  will  contribute 
to  the  revenue  quite  as  much,  man  for  man, 
as  the  Upper  Canadians,  and  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  local  subsidy  we  will  reoeive  our 
share  on  the  basis  of  population.  A  very 


different  arrangement  from  that  we  now  endure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  my  mind  for 
Confederation  is  the  economical  ideas  of  the 
people  of  these  M  aritime  Provinces,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  influence  of  their  public  men  in 
our  legislative  halls  will  be  most  salutary  in  all 
financial  matters.  A  more  economical  people  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  their  prime  min¬ 
isters  and  their  chief  justices  get  but  £600 
a  year,  Halifax  currency,  and  the  rest  of  their 
civil  list  is  in  much  the  same  proportion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  great  evil  in  our  existing  system  that 
this  scheme  remedies  ;  it  secures  to  the  people 
of  each  province  full  control  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  own  internal  affairs.  We  in 
Upper  Canada  have  complained  that  the 
minority  of  our  representatives,  the  party  de¬ 
feated  at  the  polls  of  Upper  Canada,  have 
been,  year  after  year,  kept  in  office  by  Lower 
Canada  votes,  and  that  all  the  local  patron¬ 
age  of  our  section  has  been  dispensed  by 
those  who  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Well,  sir,  this  scheme  remedies 
that.  The  local  patronage  will  be  under  local 
control,  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in 
each  section  will  be  carried  out  in  all  local 
matters.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  complained 
that  the  land  system  was  not  according  to  the 
views  of  our  western  people  ;  that  free  lands 
for  actual  settlers  was  the  right  policy  for  us 
—that  the  price  of  a  piece  of  land  squeezed 
out  of  an  immigrant  was  no  consideration 
in  comparison  with  the  settlement  among  us 
of  a  hardy  and  industrious  family  ;  and  that 
the  colonization  road  system  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Well,  sir,  this  scheme  remedies 
that.  Each  province  is  to  have  control  of  its 
own  crown  lands,  crown  timber  and  crown 
minerals, — and  will  be  free  to  take  such  steps 
for  developing  them  as  each  deems  best. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  complained  that  local 
works  of  various  kinds — roads,  bridges  and 
landing  piers,  court  houses,  gaols  and  other 
structures — have  been  erected  in  an  inequitable 
and  improvident  manner.  Well,  sir,  this 
scheme  remedies  that ;  sail  local  works  are  to 
be  constructed  by  the  localities  and  defrayed 
from  local  funds.  And  so  on  through  the  whole 
extensive  details  of  internal  local  administra¬ 
tion  will  this  reform  extend.  The  people  of 
Upper  Canada  will  have  the  entire  control  of 
their  local  matters,  and  will  no  longer  have  to 
betake  themselves  to  Quebec  for  leave  to  open 
a  road,  to  select  a  county  town,  or  appoint  a 
coroner.  But  I  am  told  that  to  this  general 
principle  of  placing  all  local  matters  under 
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local  control,  an  exception  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  common  schools.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  clause  complained  of  is  as  follows : — 

6.  Education;  saving  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in 
both  Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their  Denomi¬ 
national  Schools  at  the  time  when  the  Union 
goes  into  operation. 

Now,  I  need  hardly  remind  the  House  that 
I  have  always  opposed  and  continue  to  oppose 
the  system  of  sectarian  education,  so  far  as  the 
public  chest  is  concerned.  I  have  never  had 
any  hesitation  on  that  point.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  all  the  people  of  the 
province,  to  whatever  sect  they  may  belong, 
should  not  send  their  children  to  the  same 
common  schools  to  receive  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction.  I  regard  the  parent 
and  the  pastor  as  the  best  religious  instruc¬ 
tors — and  so  long  as  the  religious  faith  of  the 
children  is  uninterfered  with,  and  ample  op- 
tunity  afforded  to  the  clergy  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  flocks,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  sound  objection  to  mixed 
schools.  But  while  in  the  Conference  and 
elsewhere  I  have  always  maintained  this  view, 
and  always  given  my  vote  against  sectarian 
public  schools,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  as  I  have 
always  admitted,  that  the  sectarian  system, 
carried  to  the  limited  extent  it  has  yet  been  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  confined  as  it  chiefly  is  to 
cities  and  towns,  has  not  been  a  very  great 
practical  injury.  The  real  cause  of  alarm  was 
that  the  admission  cf  the  sectarian  principle 
was  there,  and  that  at  any  moment  it  might 
be  extended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  split  up 
our  school  system  altogether.  There  are  but 
a  hundred  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada, 
out  of  some  four  thousand,  and  all  Roman 
Catholic.  But  if  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
entitled  to  separate  schools  and  to  go  on 
extending  their  operations,  so  are  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Methodists,  and  all  other  sects.  No  can¬ 
did  Roman  Catholic  will  deny  this  for  a 
moment ;  and  there  lay  the  great  danger  to 
our  educational  fabric,  that  the  separate 
system  might  gradually  extend  itself  until  the 
whole  country  was  studded  with  nurseries 
of  sectarianism,  most  hurtful  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  province,  and  entailing  an 
enormous  expense  to  sustain  the  hosts  of 
teachers  that  so  prodigal  a  system  of  public 
instruction  must  inevitably  entail.  Now 
it  is  known  to  every  honorable  member  of 
this  House  that  an  Act  was  passed  in  1863, 
as  a  final  settlement  of  this  sectarian  contro¬ 
versy.  I  was  not  in  Quebec  at  the  time,  but 


if  I  had  been  here  I  would  have  voted  agains 
that  bill,  because  it  extended  the  facilities  for 
establishing  separate  schools.  It  had,  how¬ 
ever,  this  good  feature,  that  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  and  car¬ 
ried  through  Parliament  as  a  final  compromise 
of  the  question  in  Upper  Canada.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  a  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Confederation  scheme 
to  bind  that  compact  of  1863  and  declare  it  a 
final  settlement,  so  that  we  should  not  bo  com¬ 
pelled,  as  we  have  been  since  1819,  to  stand 
constantly  to  our  arms,  awaiting  fresh  attacks 
upon  our  common  school  system,  the  propo¬ 
sition  seemed  to  me  one  that  was  not  rashly 
to  be  rejected.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  admit  that, 
from  my  point  of  view,  this  is  a  blot  on  the 
scheme  before  the  House ,  it  is,  confessedly,  one 
of  the  concessions  from  our  side  that  had  to  be 
made  to  secure  this  great  measure  of  reform. 
But  assuredly,  I,  for  oue,  have  uot  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  acceptmg  it  as  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  of  union,  and  doubly  accept¬ 
able  must  it  be  in  the  eyes  of  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  opposite,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  bill 
of  1863.  (Cheers.)  But  it  was  urged  that 
though  this  arrangement  might  perhaps  be  fair 
as  regards  Upper  Canada,  it  was  not  so  as  re¬ 
gards  Lower  Canada,  for  there  were  matters  ot 
which  the  British  population  have  long  com¬ 
plained,  and  some  amendments  to  the  existing 
School  Act  were  required  to  secure  them  equal 
justice.  Well,  when  this  point  was  raised, 
gentlemen  of  all  parties  in  Lower  Canada  at 
once  expressed  themselves  prepared  to  treat  it 
in  a  frank  and  conciliatory  manner,  with  a 
view  to  removing  any  injustice  that  might  be 
shown  to  exist ;  and  on  this  understanding  the 
educational  clause  was  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

Me.  T.  C.  W ALLBRIDGE  —  That  de¬ 
stroys  the  power  of  the  local  legislatures  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject. 

Hon.  Me.  BROWN— I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  “power”  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
now  to  legislate  upou  it  ?  Let  him  introduce 
a  bill  to-day  to  annul  the  compact  of  1863  and 
repeal  all  the  sectarian  school  acts  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  how  many  votes  would  ho  get  for 
it  ?  Would  twenty  members  vote  for  it  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  who  compose 
this  House  ?  If  the  honorable  gentleman  had 
been  struggling  for  fifteen  years,  as  I  have 
been  to  save  the  school  system  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  from  further  extensiou  oi  the  sectarian 
element,  he  would  have  found  precious  little 
diminution  of  power  over  it  in  this  very  mod 
erate  compromise.  And  what  says  the  hon 
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orable  gentleman  to  leaving  the  British  popu¬ 
lation  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  unrestricted 
power  of  the  Local  Legislature  ?  The  Common 
Schools  of  Lower  Canada  are  not  as  in  Upper 
Canada — they  are  almost  entirely  non-sectarian 
Roman  Catholic  Schools.  Does  the  honorable 
gentleman,  then,  desire  to  compel  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  Lower  Canada  to  avail  themselves  of 
Roman  Catholic  institutions,  or  leave  their 
children  without  instruction?  (Hear  hear,  and 
cheers.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  in 
favor  of  this  scheme  because  it  will  bring  to  an 
end  the  sectional  discord  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  It  sweeps  away  the  boundary 
line  between  the  provinces  so  far  as  regards 
matters  common  to  the  whole  people — it  places 
all  on  an  equal  level — and  the  members  Of 
the  Federal  Legislature  will  meet  at  last  as 
citizens  of  a  common  country.  The  questions 
that  used  to  excite  the  most  hostile  feelings 
among  us  have  been  taken  away  from  the 
General  Legislature,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  local  bodies.  No  man  need 
hereafter  be  debarred  from  success  in  public 
life  because  his  views,  however  popular  in  his 
own  section,  are  unpopular  in  the  other, — for 
he  will  not  have*  to  deal  with  sectional  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  temptation  to  the  Government 
of  the  day  to  make  capital  out  of  local  preju¬ 
dices  will  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether 
at  an  end.  What  has  rendered  prominent 
public  men  in  one  section  utterly  unpopular 
in  the  other  in  past  years  ?  Has  it  been  our 
views  on  trade  and  commerce  —  immigration 
— land  settlement — the  canal  system — the 
tariff, — or  any  other  of  the  great  questions 
of  national  interest  ?  No,  sir,  it  was  from  our 
views  as  to  the  applying  of  public  money 
to  local  purposes — the  allotment  of  public 
lands  to  local  purposes, — the  building  of  local 
roads,  bridges,  and  landing-piers  with  publio 
funds — the  chartering  of  ecclesiastical  insti¬ 
tutions — the  granting  of  public  money  for 
sectarian  purposes — the  interference  with  our 
school  system — and  similar  matters,  that  the 
hot  feuds  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
have  chiefly  arisen,  and  caused  our  public  men, 
the  more  faithful  they  were  to  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  one  section,  to  be  the  more 
unpopular  in  the  other.  A  most  happy  day 
will  it  be  for  Canada  when  this  bill  goes  into 
effect,  and  all  these  subjects  of  discord  are 
swept  from  the  discussion  of  our  Legislature. 
(Hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  in 
favor  of  this  scheme  as  a  remedial  measure, 
because  it  brings  to  an  end  the  doubt  that  has 
so  long  hung  over  our  position,  and  gives  a  sta¬ 
bility  to  our  future  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that 


could  not  otherwise  have  been  attended.  (Re¬ 
peated  marks  of  approval,  but  ironical  cheers 
from  Hon.  Mr.  Holton.)  The  hon.  member 
for  Chateauguay  cries  “  hear,  hear  ”  in  a  very 
credulous  tone  ;  but  the  hon.  member  should 
be  one  of  the  very  last  to  express  doubts  on 
this  point.  Has  he  not,  for  many  years,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  absolute  necessity  of  constitutional 
changes,  ere  peace  and  prosperity  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  our  land  ?  Has  he  not  taken  part 
in  the  contests  to  obtain  those  changes  ?  Has 
he  not  experienced  the  harsh  and  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  that  have  pervaded  this  House  and  the 
whole  country  ?  And  did  he  not  sign  the  re¬ 
port  of  my  oommittee  last  session,  declaring  a 
Federal  union  to  be  the  true  solution  of  our 
troubles,  political  and  constitutional  ?  And 
does  the  honorable  member  think  these  matters 
were  not  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  hope  of  our  annexation  to  the 
republic  was  not  kept  alive  by  them  from  year 
to  year  ?  Does  he  fancy  that  our  discords 
and  discontent  were  not  well  known  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  capitalist  and  the  emi¬ 
grant  were  not  influenced  by  our  distractions  ? 
Does  he  fancy  that  people  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  did  not  perfectly  understand  that 
Upper  Canada  would  not  much  longer  submit 
to  the  injustice  from  which  she  suffered — and 
that  until  the  future  relations  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  were  adjusted,  no  one  could  predict 
safely  what  our  future  position  might  be  ?  But 
when  the  measure  before  us  has  been  adopted 
— when  justice  has  been  done  to  both  sections — 
when  all  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing — when 
the  sectional  matters  that  rent  us  have  been 
handed  over  to  sectional  control — when  sec¬ 
tional  expenditure  shall  be  placed  on  sectional 
shoulders — will  not  a  sense  of  security  and 
stability  be  inspired,  which  we  never  before 
enjoyed  and  never  could  have  enjoyed  under 
existing  circumstances  ?  (Cheers.)  Viewed 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  merely  Canadian 
stand-point — viewed  solely  as  a  remedial  mea¬ 
sure — I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  scheme  in  your 
hands  is  a  just  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  the 
evils  and  injustice  that  have  so  long  distracted 
the  province — (cheers) — and  so  strongly  do  I 
feel  this,  that  were  every  word  of  objection 
urged  against  our  union  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  just  and  true  to  the  very  letter,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  union  as  the 
price  of  a  measure  of  constitutional  reform  in 
Canada,  so  just  and  so  complete  as  now  pro¬ 
posed.  (Cheers.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  from 
the  objections  urged  against  union  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces  being  sound,  so  far  from 
union  with  them  being  a  drawback  to  this 
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measure,  I  regard  it  as  the  crowning  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  whole  scheme.  (Continued  cheer¬ 
ing.)  Sir,  I  make  no  pretension  to  having 
been  in  past  years  an  advocate  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  union  of  the  British  American  Colon¬ 
ies.  I  always  felt  and  always  said  that  no 
statesman  could  doubt  that  such  was  the  best 
and  almost  the  certain  future  destiny  of  these 
colonies ;  but  I  doubted  greatly  whether  the 
right  time  for  the  movement  had  yet  arrived. 

I  knew  little  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  or 
the  feelings  of  their  people  ;  the  negotiations 
for  a  union  were  likely  to  be  difficult  and  long 
protracted,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  accept  the 
hope  of  a  measure  so  remote  and  so  uncertain 
in  lieu  of  the  practical  remedy  for  practical 
evils  in  Canada  which  we  were  earnestly  seeping 
to  obtain,  and  which  our  own  Legislature  had 
the  power  immediately  to  grant.  But  of  late, 
sir,  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  entirely  altered.  A  revolution 
has  occurred  in  Great  Britain  on  the  subject 
of  colonial  relations  to  the  parent  state — the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  become 
a  great  warlike  power — our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  republic  are  seriously  threatened 
— and  every  man  in  British  America  has  now 
placed  before  him  for  solution  the  practical 
question,  what  shall  be  done  in  view  of  the 
changed  relations  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  struggle  along 
as  isolated  communities,  or  shall  we  unite 
cordially  together  to  extend  our  commerce,  to 
develope  the  resources  of  our  country  and  to 
defend  our  soil  ?  But  more  than  this  many 
of  us  have  learned,  since  we  last  met  here,  tar 
more  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  than  we  ever 
did  before.  We  have  'visited  the  Maritime 
Provinces — we  have  seen  the  country  we 
have  met  the  people  and  marked  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  their  industry  and  their  frugality— — 
we  have  investigated  their  public  affairs  and 
found  them  satisfactory — we  have  discussed 
terms  of  union  with  their  statesmen  and  found 
that  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  union  exists, 
and  no  necessity  for  long  delay.  We  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  to-day  in 
a  totally  different  position  from  what  we  ever 
did  before— and  if  the  House  will  grant  me 
its  indulgence,  I  think  I  can  present  un¬ 
answerable  arguments  to  show  that  this  union 
of  all  British  America  should  be  heartily  and 
promptly  accepted  by  all  the  provinces. 
(Cheers.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
union  of  the  British  American  Colonies,  hrst, 
because  it  will  raise  us  from  the  attitude  ot  a 
number  of  inconsiderable  colonies  into  a  grea 
and  powerful  people.  (Cheers.)  The  united 
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population  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  is  at  this  moment  very  close  on  four 
millions  of  souls.  Now,  there  are  in  Europe 
forty-eight  Sovereign  States,  and  out  of  that 
number  there  are  only  eleven  having  a  greater 
population  than  these  colonies  united — (hear, 
hear) — while  three  of  the  eleven  are  so  little 
ahead  of  us,  that  before  the  next  census  is 
taken,  in  1871,  we  shall  stand  equal  in  popu 
lation  to  the  ninth  Sovereign  State  of  Europe. 
(Hear.)  Then,  sir,  the  public  revenues  of 
the  united  provinces  for  1864  were  $13,260,- 
000,  and  their  expenditures  summed  up  to  $12,- 
507,000.  And,  large  as  these  sums  may 
appear,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  British  America — were  there  no  re¬ 
duction  from  present  burdens,  which  I  am 
sure  there  will  be — will  be  one-third  less  per 
head  than  the  taxation  of  England  or 

France.  There  are  only  five  or  six  countries 
in  Europe  in  which  the  taxation  is  less  than 
ours  will  be — and  these,  moreover,  are  either 
petty  principalities  or  states  which  do  not 
enjoy  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization. 
(Hear.)  Then,  sir,  as  regards  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  the  united  provinces,  they 
summed  up  in  1863,  to  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  : — 

Imports.... .  $70,600,963 

Exports .  66,846,604 

Total  trade . $137,447,567 

Now,  sir,  I  should  like  honorable  gentlemen 
to  notice  this  fact,  that  in  1793 — long  after 
the  United  States  had  achieved  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  established  a  settled  Govern¬ 
ment — their  exports  and  imports  did  not 
amount  to  one-third  what  ours  do  at  this 
moment.  (Cheers.)  There  are  few  states  in 
Europe,  and  those  with  a  vastly  greater  popula¬ 
tion  than  ours,  that  can  boast  of  anything  like 
the  extent  of  foreign  commerce  that  now  passes 
through  our  hands.  (Hear.)  Then,  sir,  as 
to  our  agricultural  resources,  I  find  that 
45,638,854  acres  have  passed  from  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  these  colonies  into  private  hands, 
of  which  only  13,128,229  are  yet  tilled,  and 
32,510,625  acres  have  still  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  whole  of  these  forty-five  mil¬ 
lions  are  picked  lands — most  of  them  selected 
by  the  early  settlers  in  this  country ;  and  if 
our  annual  agricultural  products  are  so  great 
now,  what  will  they  be  when  the  thirty-two 
millions  yet  to  pass  under  the  plough  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  ? — and  what  will 
they  not  be  when  the  vast  tracts  still  held  by 
Government  are  peopled  with  hardy  settlers  ? 
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(Hear.)  According  to  the  census  of  1861, 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  productions  of 
the  previous  year  in  the  united  provinces  of 
British  America  was  $120,000,000  ;  and  if 
we  add  to  that  the  garden  products,  and 
the  improvements  made  on  new  lands  by 
the  agricultural  laborers  of  the  provinces, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  product  of 
the  industry  of  our  farmers  in  that  year 
was  $150,000,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
assessed  value  of  our  farms — which  is  always 
greatly  less  than  the  real  value — wa,-  $550,- 
000,000  in  the  year  1861.  (Hear.)  Then, 
sir,  in  regard  to  the  minerals  of  the  united 
provinces — what  vast  fields  of  profitable  indus¬ 
try  will  we  have  in  the  great  coal  beds  of 
Nova  Scotia — in  the  iron  deposits  found  all 
over  the  provinces — in  the  exhaustless  copper 
regions  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  and  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada— and 
in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Chaudi^re  and  Nova 
Scotia.  And  if  the  mind  stretches  from  the 
western  bounds  of  civilization  through  those 
great  north-western  regious,  which  we  hope 
ere  long  will  be  ours,  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  what  vast  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  fur  trader,  the  miner,  the  gold 
hunter  and  the  agriculturist,  lie  there  ready 
to  be  developed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  can 
another  source  of  wealth  be  altogether  for¬ 
gotten.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  said  recently  to  have  declared  that  the 
produce  of  the  petroleum  wells  of  the  United 
States  will  in  half  a  dozen  years  pay  off  the 
whole  national  debt  of  the  republic.  Well, 
sir,  we  too  have  “  struck  oil,”  and  every  day 
brings  us  intelligence  of  fresh  discoveries — 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — and  if  the  enor¬ 
mous  debtflof  our  neighbors  may  possibly  be 
met  by  the  oily  stream,  may  we  not  hope 
that  some  material  addition  to  our  annual 
industrial  revenue  may  flow  from  our  petro¬ 
leum  regions  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  vast 
branch  of  British  American  industry  is  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  lumber  trade.  In  the  year  1862,  our 
saw-mills  turned  out  not  less  than  772,000,- 
000  feetof  manufactured  lumber, and  our  whole 
timber  exports  summed  up  to  the  value  of 
fifteen  millions  <>f  dollars.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  provinces,  too, 
are  fast  rising  into  importance  ;  agricultural 
implement  works,  woollen  factories  and  cotton 
mills,  tanneries  and  shoe  factories,  iron  works 
and  rolling  mills,  flax  works  and  paper  mills, 
and  many  other  extensive  and  profitable  me¬ 
chanical  establishments  are  springing  up  among 
us,  and  rapidly  extending  their  operations. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  to  add  to  all,  we  have 


already  2,500  miles  of  railway,  4,000  miles  of 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  noblest  canal  system 
in  the  world,  but  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be 
infinitely  improved.  (Cheers.)  These,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  some  examples  of  the  industrial 
spectacle  British  America  will  present  after 
the  union  has  been  accomplished ;  and  I  ask 
any  member  of  this  House  to  sa}  whether  we 
will  not,  when  thus  united,  occupy  a  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  command  a  de¬ 
gree  of  respect  and  influence  that  we  never 
can  enjoy  as  separate  provinces  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Must  it  not  affect  the  decision  of  many  an 
intending  emigrant,  when  he  is  told  not 
of  the  fishing  and  mining  pursuits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  of  the  ship-building  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  or  of  the  timber  trade  of  Lower  Canada, 
or  of  the  agriculture  of  Upper  Canada,  but 
when  he  is  shown  all  these  in  one  view,  as 
the  collective  industrial  pursuits  of  British 
America?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  union  will  inspire  new  confidence  in 
our  stability,  and  exercise  the  most  beneficial 
influence  on  all  our  affairs.  I  believe  it  will 
raise  the  value  of  our  public  securities,  that  it 
will  draw  capital  to  our  shores,  and  secure  the 
prosecution  of  all  legitimate  enterprises ;  and 
what  I  saw,  while  in  England,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  would  alone  have  convinced  me  of  this. 
Wherever  you  went  you  encountered  the  most 
marked  evidence  of  the  gratification  with  which 
the  Confederation  scheme  was  received  by  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  the  deep  interest 
taken  in  its  success.  Let  me  state  one  fact  in 
illustration.  For  some  time  previous  to  No¬ 
vember  last  our  securities  had  gone  very  low 
down  in  the  market,  in  consequence,  as  my 
honorable  friend  the  Finance  Minister  ex¬ 
plained  the  other  night,  of  the  war  raging 
on  our  borders,  the  uncertainty  which  hun°- 
over  the  future  of  this  province,  and  the 
fear  that  we  might  be  involved  in  trouble  with 
our  neighbors.  Our  five  per  cent,  debentures 
went  down  in  the  market  so  low  as  71,  but 
they  recovered  from  71  to  75,  I  think,  upon 
the  day  the  resolutions  for  Confederation, 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  reached  London! 
Well,  sir,  the  resolutions  were  published  in  the 
London  papers,  with  eulogistic  editorial  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  scheme 
upon  the  public  mind  was  such  that  our  five 
per  cents,  rose  from  75  to  92.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — What  has  put  them 
down  since  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  will  presently  tell 
the  honorable  gentleman  what  has  put  them 
down  since.  But  I  say  that,  if  anything 
could  show  more  clearly  than  another  the 
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effect  this  union  is  to  have  on  our  position  over 
the  world,  it  is  a  fact  like  this,  that  our  secu¬ 
rities  went  up  17  per  cent,  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  the  details  of  our  scheme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member  for 
Chateauguay  asks,  “  What  put  them  down 
again  ?”  I  will  tell  him.  They  remained  at 
91  or  92  until  the  news  came  that  a  raid  had 
been  made  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States,  that  the  raiders  had  been  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  Canadian  Court,  and  that 
upon  technical  legal  grounds,  not  only  had 
they  been  set  free,  hut  the  money  of  which 
they  had  robbed  the  banks  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  robbei  s.  The  effect  of  this  news, 
coupled  with  General  Dix’s  order,  was  to 
drive  down  our  securities  11  per  cent,  almost 
in  one  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  as  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  the  Finance  Minister  suggests, 
this  is  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  argument  I  have  been  sustaining — for 
this  would  not  have  happened,  at  all  events  to 
the  same  extent,  if  all  the  provinces  had  been 
united  and  prepared,  as  we  are  now  proposing, 
not  only  for  purposes  of  commerce  but  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defence  (Hear,  hear.)  But  secondly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  heartily  for  the  union, 
because  it  will  throw  down  the  barriers  of 
trade  and  give  us  the  control  of  a  market  of 
four  millions  of  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
one  thing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  won¬ 
drous  material  progress  of  the  United  States 
as  the  free  passage  of  their  products  from  one 
State  to  another  ?  What  has  tended  so  much 
to  the  rapid  advance  of  all  branches  of  their 
industry,  as  the  vast  extent  of  their  home 
market,  creating  an  unlimited  demand  for  all 
the  commodities  of  daily  use,  and  stimulating 
the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  producers  ?  -  Sir, 
I  confess  to  you  that  in  my  mind  this  one 
view  of  the  union — the  addition  of  nearly  a 
million  of  people  to  our  home  consumers — 
sweeps  aside  all  the  petty  objections  that  are 
averred  against  the  scheme.  What,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  this  great  gain  to  our  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  are  even  the  fallacious  money 
objections  which  the  imaginations  of  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  have  summoned  up  ?  All 
over  the  world  wc  find  nations  eagerly  longing 
to  extend  their  domains,  spending  large  sums 
and  waging  protracted  wars  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  more  territory,  untilled  and  uninhabit¬ 
ed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Other  countries  offer 
large  inducements  to  foreigners  to  emigrate  to 
their  shores — free  passages,  free  lanus,  ana  free 
food  and  implements  to  start  them  in  the 
world.  We,  ourselves,  support  costly  estab¬ 
lishments  to  attract  immigrants  to  our  coun¬ 


try,  and  are  satisfied  when  our  annual  outlay 
brings  us  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  souls. 
But  here,  sir,  is  a  proposal  which  is  to  add,  in 
one  day,  near  a  million  of  souls  to  our  popula¬ 
tion — to  add  valuable  territories  to  our  domain, 
and  secure  to  us  all  the  advantages  of  a  large 
and  profitable  commerce,  now  existing.  And 
because  some  of  us  would  have  liked  certain  of 
the  little  details  otherwise  arranged,  we  are  to 
hesitate  in  accepting  this  alliance !  (Hear, hear.) 
Have  honorable  gentlemen  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  gladly  paid  twenty  millions  in 
hard  cash  to  have  Louisiana  incorporated  in 
the  Republic?  But  what  was  Louisiana  then 
to  the  Americans,  in  comparison  with  what 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  at  this  moment  to 
Canada?  I  put  it  to  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite — if  the  United  States  were  now  to 
offer  us  the  State  of  Maine,  what  possible 
sum  could  be  named  within  the  compass  of 
our  ability  that  we  would  not  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  that  addition  to  our  country  ?  (Hear, 
hear.j  If  we  were  offered  Michigan,  Iowa  or 
Minnesota,  I  would  like  to  know  what  sum, 
within  the  compass  of  Canada,  we  would 
not  be  prepared  to  pay  ?  These  are  portions 
of  a  foreign  country,  but  here  is  a  people 
owning  the  same  allegiance  as  ourselves,  loving 
the  same  old  sod,  enjoying  the  same  laws  and 
institutions,  actuated  by  the  same  impulses 
and  social  customs, — and  yet  when  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  shall  unite  with  us  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce,  for  the  defence  of  our 
common  country,  and  i  develope  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  our  united  domains,  we 
hesitate  to  adopt  it  !  If  a  Canadian  goes 
now  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  or 
if  a  citizen  of  these  provinces  comes  here, 
it  is  like  going  to  a  foreign  country.  The 
customs  officer  meets  you  at  the  frontier, 
arrests  your  progress,  and  levies  his  im¬ 
posts  on  your  effects.  But  the  proposal 
now  before  us  is  to  throw  down  ail  barriers 
between  the  provinces — to  make  a  citizen  of 
one,  citizen  of  the  whole ;  the  proposal  is, 
that  our  farmers  and  manufacturers.  and 
mechanics  shall  carry  their  wares  unquestioned 
into  every  village  of  the  Maritime  Provinces ; 
and  that  they  shall  with  equal  freedom  bring 
their  fish,  and  their  coal,  and  their  West  India 
produce  to  our  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  proposal  is,  that  the  law  courts,  and 
the  schools,  and  the  professional  and  in¬ 
dustrial  walks  of  life,  throughout  all  the 
provinces,  shall  be  thrown  equally  open  to  us 
all.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  thirdly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  province* 
because — and  I  call  the  attention  of  honorable 
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gentlemen  opposite  to  it — because  it  will  make 
ns  the  third  maritime  state  of  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  this  union  is  accom¬ 
plished,  but  two  countries  in  the  world  will 
be  superior  in  maritime  influence  to  British 
America — and  those  are  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  1863, 
no  fewer  than  628  vessels  were  built  in  British 
America,  of  which  the  aggregate  tonnage  was 
not  less  than  230,312  tons.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  were  built — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

In  Canada . r. . . 

....158  with. 

.  .67,209 

“  Nova  Scotia. ... 

....207  “  . 

.  .46,862 

“  New  Brunswick.  .  . 

...137  “ 

.85,250 

u  Prince  Edward  Island  100  “ 

..24,991 

“  Newfoundland  . . . . 

....26  “  . 

. ..  6,000 

Total . 

.  230,312 

Now,  sir,  in  1861 — the  year  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  oivil  war — all  the  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States,  with  their  vast 
seaboard  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  were 
in  the  aggregate  but  233,193  tons — only 
three  thousand  tons  in  excess  of  the  British 
American  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  if  the  people  of 
British  America  unite  cordially  together  in 
utilizing  the  singular  facilities  we  unitedly 
possess  for  the  extension  of  the  shipping  and 
ship-building  interests,  many  years  will  not 
elapse  before  we  greatly  surpass  our  neighbors 
in  this  lucrative  branch  of  industry.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — How  much  of  the 
shipping  built  in  that  year  do  we  own  now  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — How  much  of  what 
the  Americans  built  in  1861  do  they  own 
now  ?  Why  is  my  honorable  friend  so  anxious 
to  decry  the  industry  of  his  country  ?  If  we 
have  not  the  ships  it  is  because  we  sold  them, 
and  the  money  is  in  our  pockets,  and  we  are 
ready  to  build  more.  In  1863  we  sold  ships 
built  by  our  mechanics  to  the  large  amount 
of  $9,000,000  in  gold.  (Cheers.)  But  if  my 
honorable  friend  from  Chateauguay  will  permit 
me,  I  am  going  on  to  indoctrinate  him  upon 
the  point  of  the  ownership  of  vessels — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Don’t! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Ah  I  my  honoroble 
friend  does  not  require  to  be  instructed  ;  well, 
will  he  tell  us  how  many  tons  of  shipping  are 
now  owned  by  British  America  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  am  aware  that 
most  of  the  vessels  my  honorable  friend  speaks 
of,  and  the  building  of  which  he  cites  as  a 
proof  that  we  will  be  a  great  maritime  power, 
were  sold  abroad.  Building  ships  is  a  good 
thing,  and  selling  them  is  a  better,  but  that 


does  not  prove  us  to  be  a  great  maritime 
power. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  honorable  friend 
cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too.  If  we 
got  $9,000,000  for  a  portion  of  the  ships  we 
built  in  1863,  it  is  clear  we  cannot  own  them 
also.  It  did  not  require  a  man  of  great  wis¬ 
dom  to  find  out  that.  (Laughter.)  But  I 
was  going  on  to  show  the  amount  of  shipping 
that  was  owned  in  these  provinces.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  the  vessels 
owned  and  registered  in  British  America, 
made  up  to  the  latest  dates,  and  I  find 
that  the  provinces  unitedly  own  not  fewer 
than  8,530  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  not  less  than  932,246  tons. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Sea-going  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Seargoing  and  in¬ 
land. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — (ironically) — Hear, 
hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Why  is  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  from  Chateauguay  so  anxious  to 
depreciate  ?  Is  it  then  so  deplorable  a  thing 
to  own  inland  vessels  ?  None  knows  better 
than  my  honorable  friend  when  to  buy  and 
when  to  sell — and  yet,  I  greatly  mistake  if 
there  was  not  a  time  when  my  honorable 
friend  thought  it  not  so  bad  a  thing  to  be  the 
owner  of  ships  and  steamers  on  our  inland 
seas.  ( Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Am  I 
wrong  in  believing  that  my  honorable  friend 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  well-merited  fortune 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  lakes  ? — and  is  it 
for  him,  from  momentary  partisanship,  to 
depreciate  such  an  important  branch  of 
national  industry  ?  What  matters  where 
the  ship  floats,  if  she  is  a  good  and  a  sound 
ship  ? — and  the  inland  tonnage  includes  so 
many  steamers,  that  in  value  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  sea-going.  On  the 
31st  December, — 


Vessels.  Tons. 


1864,  Canada  owned .  2,311  ..  287,187 

1863,  Nova  Scotia . 3,53®  309,554 

1863,  New  Brunswick .  891  , -  211,680 

1863,  Prince  Edward  Island . .  360  34,222 

1863,  Newfoundland .  1,429  ..  89,603 


Total .  8,530  932,248 

Now,  sir,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  United 
States  have  a  much  larger  commercial  navy 
than  this,  and  Great  Britain  a  vastly  larger 
one — but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  country 
next  to  them  in  importance  is  France,  and 
that  notwithstanding  her  thirty-five  millions 
of  people,  large  foreign  trade,  and  extensive 
wvooast,  she  owns  but  60,000  tons  of  ship- 
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ping  more  than  British  America.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  1860,  the  aggregate  commercial 
navy  of  France  was  but  996,124  tons.  I 
say  then,  that  even  as  ship-owners,  the  British 
American  Confederacy  will  occupy  from  the 
first,  a  proud  place  among  the  Maritime 
States  of  the  world — and  that  when  all  her 
ships  hoist  a  distinctive  flag  alongside  the 
Cross  of  Red,  there  will  be  few  seas  in  which  it 
will  not  be  unfurled.  And  let  me  here  mention 
a  fact  which  came  under  my  notice  while  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Lower  Provinces — a  fact  of  great 
importance,  and  from  which,  I  think,  we,  who 
are  more  inland,  may  well  profit.  I  learned 
that,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  a  system  of  joint- 
stock  ship-building  has  been  spreading  over 
many  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Ships 
are  built  and  owned  in  small  shares — say  in 
sixteenth,  thirty-second,  or  sixty-fourth  parts, 
and  all  classes  of  the  people  are  taking  small 
ventures  in  the  trade.  Most  of  the  ships  so 
built  are  sold,  but  a  portion,  and  an  increasing 
portion,  every  year,  are  sailed,  and  sailed  with 
profit,  by  the  original  joint-stock  builders. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  was  delighted  to  be  told 
that  some  of  those  clipper  vessels  which  we 
often  hear  of  as  making  wonderful  trips  from 
China  and  India  and  Australia  to  British 
ports,  are  vessels  built  and  owned  in  New 
Brunswick,  under  this  joint-stock  system. 
(Hear,  hear.)  So  much  for  the  building  and 
ownership  of  ships.  Now  let  me  show  you 
what  will  be  the  strength  of  the  united  pro¬ 
vinces  in  seafaring  men.  By  the  census  of 
1861,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  of  sailors 
and  fishermen  were  then — 


In  Canada  .  5,958 

In  Nova  Scotia  .  19,637 

In  New  Brunswick .  2,765 

In  Prince  Edward  Island .  2,318 

In  Newfoundland .  38,578 


Total .  69,256 


Whether  regarded  merely  as  a  lucrative 
branch  of  industry,  or  as  affecting  our  mari¬ 
time  position  before  the  world,  or  as  a  bulwark 
of  defence  in  time  of  need,  this  one  fact  that 
British  America  will  have  a  combined  force 
of  seventy  thousand  seamen,  appears  to  me  an 
immense  argument  in  favor  of  the  union. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  let  us  look  at  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  labor  of  a  portion  of  these  men 
— the  fishermen.  From  the  latest  returns  I 
have  been  able  to  meet  with,  I  find  the  joint 
products  of  our  sea-coasts  and  inland  lakes 
were,  in  the  years  named,  estimated  at  the 
following  values: — 


Upper  Canada,  1859 . .  $  380,000 

Lower  Canada,  1862 .  703,895 

Nova  Scotia,  1861 .  2,072,081 

New  Brunswick,  1861 .  518,530 

Newfoundland,  1861 .  6,347,730 


Total . $10,022,236 


(Hear,  hear.)  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
estimate  as  regards  Prince  Edward  Island, 
but  fancy  the  amount  there  must  be  about 
$200,000.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  so  valuable 
a  fishing  trade  as  this  of  the  united  provinces 
does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And 
no  doubt  these  estimates  are  far  under  the 
fact,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  delicious  food 
drawn  by  our  people  from  the  sea  and  inland 
waters  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the 
returns  of  the  fishery  inspectors.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  let  us  observe,  for  a  moment,  the 
important  part  played  by  this  fishing  industry 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  provinces. 
The  exports  of  products  of  the  sea  in  the  year 
1863  were  as  follows: — 


From  Canada . $  789,913 

“  Nova  Scotia .  2,390,661 

“  New  Brunswick  (1862). .. .  303,477 

u  Newfoundland .  4,090,970 

u  Prince  Edward  Island .  121,000 


Total  exports . $7,696,021 


Add  to  this,  nine  millions  of  dollars  received 
in  the  same  year  for  new  ships,  and  we  have 
$16,696,021  as  one  year’s  foreign  exports  of 
our  ship-building  and  fishing  interests.  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  such  facts  before  us  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  only  a  partially-developed  traffic,  may 
we  not  fearlessly  look  forward  to  the  future  in 
the  confident  hope  of  still  more  gratifying  re¬ 
sults,  when,  by  combined  and  energetic  action, 
a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  these  valua¬ 
ble  branches  of  industry  ?  But  there  remains 
a  still  more  singular  comparison  to  be  made. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  referred  to  it  last 
night  —  but  he  scarcely  did  justice  to  our 
position,  because  he  excluded  altogether  the 
inland  shipping.  I  refer  to  the  statement  of 
ships  annually  entering  and  leaving  our  ports. 
Of  course  every  one  comprehends  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  tonnage  entering  and  leaving 
ports  on  the  upper  lakes  is  repeated  in  the  re¬ 
turns  over  and  over  again.  This  is  the  ease, 
for  instance,  with  the  ferry  boats  between  the 
American  and  Canadian  shores,  that  carry 
passengers  and  a  small  quantity  of  goods.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  put  down  the  tonnage  of 
such  boats  every  time  they  enter  or  leave  a 
port,  as  foreign  commerce.  Still  there  is  a 
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large  amount  of  valuable  shipping  engaged  in 
the  inland  trade,  and  a  vast  amount  of  freight 
is  carried  between  the  countries ;  and  the  only 
just  plan  is  to  state  separately  that  which  is 
sea-going  shipping  and  that  which  is  inland. 
Acting  on  this  plan,  I  find  that  in  1863,  the 
tonnage  between  Canada  and  foreign  ports 
was  as  follows  : — 


Inwards.  Outwards.  Total. 

Canada . 1,041,309  1,091,895  2,133,204 

Nova  Scotia .  712,939  719,915  1,432,854 

New  Brunswic  .  659,258  727,727  1,386,985 

P.  E.  Island,  1862 .  69,080  81.208  150,288 

Newfoundland .  J56,578  148,610  305,188 


2,639,164  2,769,355  5,408,519 

Inland  Navigation. 

Canada . .  3,538,701  3,368,432  6,907,133 


Total  tons . 6,177,865  6,137  787  12,315,652 


Now,  sir,  the  United  States  are  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  we  are  in  respect  to  this  inland  traffic, 
and  they  include  it  in  their  returns  as  is  done 
here.  And  what,  sir,  do  you  think  is  the 
difference  between  their  tonnage  and  ours  ? 
Why  ours  is  over  twelve  millions  and  theirs 
is  but  sixteen  millions.  There  are  not  four 
millions  of  tons  of  difference  between  the 
two.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  let  it  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  ,  th  i  United  States  have  had 
seventy  years  btart  of  us.  As  regards 
France,  the  whole  amount  of  shipping  that 
entered  and  left  the  ports  of  that  great 
country  in  one  year  was  but  8,456,734  tons — 
four  millions  of  tons  less  than  that  of  the 
British  American  Provinces.  May  we  not 
then,  when  this  union  is  accomplished,  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  third  maritime  state  of  the 
world ;  and  may  we  not  even  entertain  the 
hope  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  still  higher 
position  is  ,,not  beyond  our  reach,  when  the 
days  of  puberty  have  been  passed  and  the 
strength  of  manhood  has  been  reached  ?  I 
ask  honorable  gentlemen,  in  looking  at  these 
figures,  to  consider  what  the  effect  must  be 
when  they  are  set  down  thus  collectively,  side 
by  side,  in  official  commercial  returns,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  commerce  of  all  the  great 
maritime  states  ?  Will  it  not  strengthen  our 
position  abroad  ? — will  it  not  give  us  a  degree 
of  influence  and  importance  to  have  it  known 
that  British  America  wields  so  large  a  share 
of  the  world’s  commerce  ? — And  if  honorable 
gentlemen  will  still  further  consider  the  deep 
importance  to  Canada,  in  her  inland  position, 
of  exercising  her  just  influence  in  the  control 
of  so  valuable  a  maritime  interest,  I  thick  they 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  this  union  are,  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  its  advantages,  utterly  contemptible. 


|  (Cheers.)  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  go  for  a  union  of  the  provinces, 
because  it  will  give  a  new  start  to  immigration 
into  our  country.  It  will  bring  us  out  anew 
prominently  before  the  world — it  will  turn  ear¬ 
nest  attention  to  our  resources,  and  bring  to 
our  shores  a  stream  of  immigration  greater, 
and  of  a  better  class,  than  we  ever  had  before. 
I  was  in  England  when  the  first  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  scheme  was  made,  and 
witnessed,  with  pleasure,  the  marked  impres¬ 
sion  it  produced.  You  could  not  go  abroad, 
you  could  not  enter  into  any  company,  in  any 
class  of  society,  where  Canada  or  the  British 
American  Provinces  were  mentioned,  but  you 
heard  this  union  movement  spoken  of  almost 
with  enthusiasm.  And  I  say  it  is  desirable 
that  this  scheme  should  not  be  delayed,  but 
be  carried  through  promptly  and  vigorously. 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  our  industrial  enterprises,  to  open 
up  fresh  lands  for  settlement,  and  to  cheapen 
the  transport  of  our  produce  to  the  sea-board. 
With  the  consummation  of  this  union,  I  trust 
we  will  have  a  new  immigration  and  a  new 
land  settlement  policy — that  we  will  ascertain 
every  lot  of  land  we  actually  own,  so  that  a 
printed  list  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
immigrant — that  the  petty  price  we  have  been 
heretofore  exacting  will  no  longer  be  exacted, 
but  that  to  actual  settlers,  who  come  among 
us  to  hew  out  for  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  homes  in  the  forest,  no  burthen  or  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  demanded,  beyond  resident  occupa¬ 
tion  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  a  fixed 
amount  of  improvement  on  the  land. — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Unfortunately  for 
your  argument,  the  lands  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  governments. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — So  much  the  better. 
My  honorable  friend  can  manage  his  public 
lands  in  Lower  Canada  as  ne  likis,  and  we 
will  manage  ours.  And,  speaking  for  the 
western  section,  I  am  bound  to  say  ♦here  are 
very  few  shrewd  men  in  Upper  Canada  who 
do  not  feel  that  far  more  public  her  efit  is  to 
be  gained  from  the  industry  of  a  hrrdy  actual 
settler  upon  100  acres  of  laird  given  to  him 
free,  than  the  trumpery  3150  tha  jan  be 
squeezed  out  of  him  as  ito  price,  the  nay  r  ent 
of  which  keeps  him  in  trouble  perhaps  for 
years,  and  retards  the  progress  of  tho  country. 
On  this  question  of  immigration  turns,  in  my 
opinion,  the  whole  future  success  of  this  great 
scheme  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Why, 
sir,  there  is  hardly  a  political  or  financial  or 
social  problem  suggested  by  this  union  that 
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does  not  find  its  best  solution  in  a  large  influx 
of  immigration.  The  larger  our  population, 
the  greater  will  be  our  productions,  the  more 
valuable  our  exports,  and  the  greater  our 
ability  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country. 
The  greater  the  number  of  tax-payers,  and  the 
more  densely  they  are  settled,  the  more  lightly 
will  the  burden  of  taxation  fall  upon  us  all. 
And  in  this  question  of  immigration  is  found 
the  only  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  defence. 
Fill  up  our  vacant  lands,  double  our  popula¬ 
tion,  and  we  will  at  once  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  promptly  and  effectually  any  invader 
who  may  put  his  foot  with  hostile  intent  upon 
our  soil.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  this  question 
of  immigration  naturally  brings  me  to  the 
great  subject  of  the  North-West  territories. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  resolutions  before  us 
recognize  the  immediate  necessity  of  those 
great  territories  being  brought  within  the 
Confederation  and  opened  up  for  settlement. 
But  I  am  told  that,  while  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad  has  been  made  an  absolute  condition 
of  the  compact,  the  opening  up  of  the  Great 
West  and  the  enlargmement  of  our  canals  have 
been  left  in  doubt.  Now,  dr,  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  this.  Let  me  read  the  reso¬ 
lutions  : — 

The  General  Government  shall  secure, 
without  delay,  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  from  RiviSre  du  Loup,  through  New 
Brunswick,  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  communications  with  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Territory,  and  the  improvements  required 
for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Great 
West  with  the  seaboaid,  are  regarded  by  this 
Conference  as  subjects  of  the -highest  importance 
to  the  Federated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prose¬ 
cuted  at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  the  '.tate 
of  the  finances  will  permit. 

The  Confederation  is,  therefore,  clearly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  carrying  out  of  both  these  en¬ 
terprises.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  member  of 
the  Conference  who  did  not  consider  that  the 
opening  up  of  the  North- W est  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  canal  system,  were  not  as  clearly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Lower  Provinces  as 
for  the  interests  of  Upper  Canada.  Indeed, 
one  gentleman  held  that,  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  more  interested  — they  wished  to 
get  their  products  into  the  .vest — they  wanted 
a  back  country  as  much  a»  we  did  they 
wanted  to  be  the  carriers  for  that  great 
country— and  they  were,  therefore,  to  say  the 
least,  as  much  interested  in  these  questions  as 
we  were.  But  honorable  gentlemen  lay  stress 
upon  the  point,  that,  whhe  the  one  enter¬ 
prise  is  to  be  undertaken  at  once,  the  other 
is  not  to  be  commenced  until  the  state  of  the 


finances  will  permit.  No  doubt  this  is  correct}1 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  simply  this  —  the 
money  has  already  been  found  for  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  They  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  lateG-overnment(the  Macdonai.d-Sicotte 
Admiuistration)  agreed  to  build  the  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway,  and  obtained  from  the  Imperial 
Government  a  guarantee  of  the  debentures  for 
building  it — so  that  that  money  is  ready  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest,  whenever  required. 
We  know  where  to  find  the  money  for  one  enter¬ 
prise  at  a  rate  we  are  able  to  bear,  and  can  thus 
at  once  go  on  with  a  work  which  must  be  gone 
on  with  if  this  union  is  to  be  consummated. 
But  we  don’t  know  this  of  the  other  great 
work — and  we  all  felt  that  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  indiscreet — I,  myself,  as  the  special  ad¬ 
vocate  of  opening  up  the  Great  West  and  of 
the  enlargement  of  our  canals, — felt  that  I 
could  not  put  my  name  to  a  document  which 
declared  that  at  all  hazards,  while  our  five 
per  cent,  debentures  were  quoted  at  75  or 
80  per  cent,  in  the  money  market— we  would 
commence  at  once,  without  an  hour’s  delay, 
any  great  public  work  whatever.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Honorable  gentlemen  opposite  must  not 
imagine  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  set  of 
tricksters  in  the  thirty-three  gentlemen  who 
composed  that  Conference.  What  we  have 
said  in  our  resoluti  ms  was  deliberately  adopted, 
in  the  honest  sense  of  the  words  employed,  and 
not  for  purposes  oi  deception.  Both  works 
are  to  go  on  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
our  finances  will  permit,  and  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  find  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
from  Lower,  as  well  as  from  Upper  Canada, 
actuated  by  the  hearty  desire  to  have  this 
whole  scheme  carr  el  out  in  its  fair  meaning. 
Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — Hear,  hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — Hear,  hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — When  recently  in 
England,  I  was  charged  to  negotiate  with  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  opening  up  of 
the  North-West  territories.  In  a  few  days 
the  papers  will  he  laid  before  the  House, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  or  not 
this  Government  is  in  earnest  in  that  matter. 
Sir,  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Conference 
at  Quebec  did  not  enter  upon  their  work  with 
the  miserable  idea  of  getting  the  advantage  of 
each  other,  but  with  a  due  sense  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  work  they  had  on  hand,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  keeping 
always  in  mind  that  what  would  benefit  one 
section  in  such  a  union  must  necessarily  benefit 
the  whole.  (Cheers.)  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  opening  up  of  the  North-West 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  projeot-j 
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of  my  honorable  friends  from  Lower  Canada. 
During  the  discussion  on  the  question  for  some 
years  back  I  had  occasion  to  dip  deep  in  North- 
West  lore — into  those  singularly  interesting 
narratives  of  life  and  travels  in  the  North-West 
in  the  olden  time,  and  into  the  history  of  the 
struggles  for  commercial  domainancy  in  the 
great  fur-bearing  regions, — and  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  the  French  Canadian  people 
have  cause  to  look  back  with  pride  to  the  bold 
and  successful  part  they  played  in  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  those  days.  Nothing  perhaps  has 
tended  more  to  create  their  present  national 
character  than  the  vigorous  habits,  the  power 
of  endurance,  the  aptitude  for  out-door  life, 
acquired  in  their  prosecution  of  the  North- 
West  fur-trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well  may 
they  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
realization  of  this  part  of  our  scheme,  in 
confident  hope  that  the  great  north-western 
traffic  shall  be  once  more  opened  up  to  the 
hardy  French  Canadian  traders  and  voyageurs, 

( Hear,  hear.)  Last  year  furs  to  the  value  of 
£280,000  stg.  ($1,400,000)  were  carried  from 
that  territory  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
— smuggled  off  through  the  ice  bound  regions 
of  James’  Bay,  that  the  pretence  of  the  bar¬ 
renness  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  merchandise  by  the  natural  route 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  kept  up  a  little 
longer.  Sir,  the  carrying  of  merchandise  into 
that  country,  and  bringing  down  the  bales  of 
pelts  ought  to  be  ours,  and  must  ere  long  be 

ours,  as  in  the  days  of  yore — (hear,  hear) _ 

and  when  the  fertile  plains  of  that  great  Sas¬ 
katchewan  territory  are  opened  up  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
not  only  add  immensely  to  our  annual  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  but  bring  us  sources  of  mineral 
and  other  wealth  on  which  at  present  we  do 
not  reckon.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  speaking  on 
this  question  of  immigration,  I  would  remind 
the  House,  and  it  is  impossible  to  urge  it 
too  strongly,  that  these  provinces  are  now 
presented  to  the  world  in  a  very  disadvantage¬ 
ous  aspect,  as  different  communities.  When  a 
party  in  Europe  thinks  of  emigrating  here,  he 
has  to  ascertain  separately  all  about  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada , 
and  if  by  chance  he  meets  a  party  from  some  one 
of  these  provinces,  he  has  to  listen  to  a  pioture 
ol  the  merits  of  that  one  section  in  high  contrast 
to  the  demerits  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  result 
is  the  poor  man  s  ideas  about  us  become  a  mass 
of  contusion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  seeks 
to  know  the  inducements  for  emigration  to 
New  South  Wales,  or  New  Zealand)  he  gets  it 


in  one  picture — in  an  official  form — and  the 
offer  is  made  to  pay  his  passage  to  these  lands 
of  hope.  A  large  amount  of  emigration,  and 
of  money  which  the  emigrant  takes  with  him, 
are  thus  carried  off  to  a  much  more  distant  land 
than  this,  and  one  that  does  not  offer  equal 
inducements  to  the  settler.  But  how  different 
will  all  this  be  when  these  provinces  stand 
united,  and  present  to  emigrants  a  combination 
of  so  many  branches  of  profitable  industry  ? 
In  turning  over  some  United  States  statistics 
I  recently  fell  upon  a  very  curious  official  cal¬ 
culation  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment,  as  to  the  value  of  immigration.  By  the 
census  of  1861  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  over  thirty  millions ;  and  this  cal¬ 
culation  was  to  ascertain  what  the  population 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  immigra¬ 
tion  into  the  country,  but  had  the  population 
been  left  to  advance  solely  by  its  own  natural 
increase.  And  what  do  you  think,  sir,  was 
the  result?  Why,  it  is  shewn  that  if  the 
United  States  had  received  all  the  immigrants 
that  came  to  them  up  to  1820,  and  then  stopped 
receiving  them — the  population,  at  this  moment, 
instead  of  thirty  millions,  would  have  been  but 
14,601,485.  (Hear,  hear.j  It  is  shewn  that 
if  immigration  had  gone  on  until  1810,  and 
stopped  then,  the  population  now  would  have 
been  only  12,678,562.  Had  it  stopped  in 
1800,  the  population  now  would  have  been 
10,462,944 ;  and  had  it  stopped  in  1790, 
the  population  now,  instead  of  thirty  millions, 
would  have  been  but  8,789,969.  (Hear,  hear.) 
These,  sir,  are  most  valuable  facts,  which 
should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every 
public  man  in  British  America.  If  we  wish 
our  country  to  progress,  we  should  not  leave 
a  single  stone  unturned  to  attract  the  tide 
of  emigration  in  this  direction;  and  I  know 
no  better  method  of  securing  that  result,  than 
the  gathering  into  one  of  these  five  provinces, 
and  presenting  ourselves  to  the  world  in  the 
advantageous  light  which,  when  united,  we 
would  occupy.  (Cheers.)  But,  fifthly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  union  of  these 
provinces,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  meet, 
without  alarm,  the  abrogation  of  the  American 
.Reciprocity  Treaty,  in  case  the  United  States 
should  insist  on  its  abolition.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  Government 
is  so  insane  as  to  repeal  that  treaty.  But 
it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for  contingen¬ 
cies — and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
they  do  repeal  it,  should  this  union  of  British 
America  go  on,  a  fresh  outlet  for  our  com¬ 
merce  will  be  opened  up  to  us  quite  as  advan¬ 
tageous  as  the  American  trade  has  ever  been. 
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I  have  never  heretofore  ventured  to  make  this 
assertion,  for  I  know  well  what  a  serious  task  it 
is  to  change,  in  one  day,  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  such  a  country  as  this.  When  the  traffic 
of  a  country  has  passed  for  a  lengthened 
period  through  a  particular  channel,  any 
serious  change  of  that  channel  tends,  for  a  time, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  business  men,  and 
causes  serious  injury  to  individuals,  if  not  to 
the  whole  community.  Such  a  change  we  in 
Canada  had  inl847.  But  as  it  was  in  1847, so 
it  will  be  in  I860,  if  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  is 
abolished.  Our  agricultural  interest  had  been 
built  up  on  the  protective  legislation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1847  it  was  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end.  We  suffered  severely,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  for  some  years ;  but,  by  degrees,  new 
channels  for  our  trade  opened  up — the  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty  was  negotiated — and  we  have 
been  more  prosperous  since  1847  than  we  ever 
were  before.  And  so,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  will 
it  be  in  the  event  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
being  abolished.  Profitable  as  that  treaty  has 
unquestionably  been  to  us — and  it  has  been 
more  profitable  to  the  Americans — still,  were 
it  brought  to  an  end  to-morrow,  though  we 
would  suffer  a  while  from  the  change,  I  am 
convinced  the  ultimate  result  would  be  that 
other  foreign  markets  would  be  opened  to  us, 
quite  as  profitable,  and  that  we  would  speedily 
build  up  our  trade  on  a  sounder  basis  than  at 
present.  A  close  examination  of  the  working  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  discloses  facts  of  vital 
importance  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  to 
which  you  never  hear  the  slightest  allusion 
made  by  American  speakers  or  writers.  Our 
neighbours,  in  speaking  of  the  treaty,  keep 
constantly  telling  us  of  the  Canadian  trade — 
what  they  take  from  Canada  and  what  Cana¬ 
da  takes  from  them.  Their  whole  story  is 
about  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities 
in  Canada.  Not  a  whisper  do  you  ever  hear 
from  them  about  their  buying  and  selling 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces — not  a  word 
about  the  enormous  carrying  trade  for  all  the 
provinces  which  they  monopolize — not  a  word 
of  the  large  sums  drawn  from  us  for  our  vast 
traffic  over  their  railways  and  canals — and  not 
a  whisper  as  to  their  immense  profits  from 
fishing  in  our  waters,  secured  to  them  by  the 
treaty.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  sir,  all  we  hear 
of  is  the  exports  and  imports  of  Canada — all 
is  silence  as  toother  parts  of  the  treaty.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  treaty  is 
abolished  and  this  union  is  accomplished,  an 
abolition  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  means 
abolition  of  reciprocity  with  all  the  British 
American  Provinces — means  bringing  to  an 
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end  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  fish  in  our 
waters ;  their  right  to  use  our  canals ;  their 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
and  that  it  also  implies  the  taking  out  of  their 
hands  the  vast  and  lucrative  carrying  trade 
they  now  have  from  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  though  the 
United  States  purchase  from  Canada  a  large 
amount  of  agricultural  products,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  what  they  purchase  does  not  go  into 
consumption  in  the  States,  but  is  merely  pur¬ 
chased  for  transmission  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  West  India  markets.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
merely  act  as  commission  agents  and  carriers 
in  such  transactions,  and  splendid  profits  they 
make  out  of  the  business.  But  beyond  this, 
another  large  portion  of  these  produce  pur¬ 
chases,  for  which  they  take  so  much  credit  to 
themselves,  they  buy  in  the  same  manner  for 
export  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  British 
America,  reaping  all  the  benefit  of  the  sea¬ 
going  as  well  as  the  inland  freight — charges 
and  commissions.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  com¬ 
mercial  returns  of  the  Lower  Provinces  show 
not  only  that  the  Americans  send  a  large 
quantity  of  their  own  farm  products  to  those 
provinces,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
they  (the  Americans)  receive  from  us,  thereby 
gaining  the  double  advantage  of  the  carrying 
trade  through  the  United  States  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  and  then  by  sea  to  the  Lower  Provinces. 
(Hear,  bear.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return 
of  the  articles  pm-chased  by  the  Maritime 
Provinces  from  the  United  States  in  1803, 
which  Canada  could  have  supplied.  I  will 
not  detain  the  House  by  reading  it,  but  any 
member  who  desires  can  have  it  for  examina¬ 
tion.  I  may  state,  however,  in  brief,  that  in 
that  year  the  breadstuff’s  alone  bought  by  the 
Lower  Provinces  amounted  to  no  less  than 
$4,447,207  —  that  the  import  of  meats, 
fresh  and  cured,  amounted  to  $059,917 — 
and  that  the  total  value  of  products  which  the 
Lower  Provinces  might  have  bought  more 
advantageously  from  us,  summed  up  to  over 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Americans  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind,  that 
if  they  abolish  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  they 
will  not  only  lose  that  seven  millions  which 
they  now  receive  for  their  products,  but  the 
carrying  trade  which  goes  with  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  have  this  union,  these 
products  will,  as  they  naturally  should,  go 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  only  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  farmers — but  swelling  the 
volume  of  our  own  shipping  interests.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Americans,  hitherto,  have  had  a 
large  portion  of  our  carrying  trade ;  they  have 
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brought  us  our  goods — even  our  European 
goods — and  taken  our  produce  not  only  to 
Europe  but  even  to  the  Lower  Provinces  ;  and 
I  say  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  union 
is,  that  if  in  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  we  are  compelled  by  them 
to  meet  fire  with  fire — it  will  enable  us  to  stop 
this  improvidence  and  turn  the  current  of  our 
own  trade  into  our  own  waters.  F ar  be  it  from 
me  to  say  I  am  an  advocate  of  a  coercive  com¬ 
mercial  policy — on  the  contrary,  entire  freedom 
of  trade,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  we  in  this 
country  should  strive  for.  Without  hesitation, 
I  would,  to-morrow,  throw  open  the  whole  of 
our  trade  and  the  whole  of  our  waters  to  the 
United  States,  if  they  did  the  same  to  us. 
But,  if  they  tell  us,  in  the  face  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  get  by  Reciprocity,  that  they  are 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  if  this  is 
done  through  a  hostile  feeling  to  us — deeply 
as  I  should  regret  that  this  should  be  the  first 
use  made  by  the  Northern  States  of  their  new¬ 
found  liberty — then,  I  say,  we  have  a  policy, 
and  a  good  policy  of  our  own,  to  fall  back 
upon.  And  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  Reciprocity  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fishing  interest.  The  Americans,  in  1851, 
had  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishing, 
in  our  waters,  shipping  to  the  extent  of  129,- 
014  tons — but  under  the  influence  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  it  rose,  in  1861,  to  192,- 
6C2 — an  increase,  in  ten  years,  of  upwards  of 
63,000  tons,  or  fifty  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  repeal  of  Reciprocity  will  give  us  back 
all  this  increase,  and  more,  for  it  will  be  a 
very  different  thing  in  the  future  from  what  it 
was  formerly,  to  poach  on  our  fishing  grounds, 
when  these  provinces  are  united  and  determined 
to  protect  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf.  This 
fishing*  interest  is  one  which  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  to  an  extent  difficult,  perhaps,  for  many 
of  us  to  conceive.  But  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  amount  of  fish  taken  from  our 
waters  by  the  Americans  and  other  nations, 
and  the  advantages  we  possess,  to  perceive 
that,  if  we  apply  ourselves,  as  a  united  people, 
to  foster  that  trade,  we  can  vastly  increase  the 
great  traffic  we  now  enjoy.  (Hear,  hear.)  On 
the  whole,  then,  sir,  I  come  firmly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  in  view  of  the  possible  stoppage 
of  the  American  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  our 
being  compelled  to  find  new  channels  for  our 
trade,  this  union  presents  to  us  advan- 
tages,  in  comparison  with  which  any  objection 
that  has  been  offered,  or  can  be  offered  to  it,  is 
utterly  insignificant.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
sixthly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  provinces,  because,  in  the  event 


of  war,  it  will  enable  all  the  colonies  to  defend 
themselves  better,  and  give  more  efficient  aid 
to  the  Empire,  than  they  could  do  separately. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  ever  had  the  war- 
fever ;  I  have  not  believed  in  getting  up  large 
armaments  in  this  country;  I  have  never 
doubted  that  a  military  spirit,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  did  necessarily  form  part  of  the  character 
of  a  great  people  ;  but  I  felt  that  Canada  had 
not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  her  progress 
when  she  could  safely  assume  the  duty  of  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  peace  continued 
and  the  Mother  Country  threw  her  shield 
around  us,  it  was  well  for  us  to  cultivate  our 
fields  and  grow  in  numbers  and  material 
strength,  until  we  could  look  our  enemies 
fearlessly  in  the  face.  But  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted — and  there  is  no  use  of  closing  our  eyes 
to  the  fact — that  this  question  of  defence  has 
been  placed,  within  the  last  two  years,  in  a 
totally  different  position  from  what  it  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  before.  The  time  has  come — it  matters 
not  what  political  party  may  be  in  power  in 
England — when  Britain  will  insist  on  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  military  relations  which  a 
great  colony,  such  as  Canada,  ought  to  hold 
to  the  Empire.  And  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
it  is  a  fair  and  just  demand.  We  may  doubt 
whether  some  of  the  demands  that  have  been 
made  upon  us,  without  regard  to  our  peculiar 
position  at  the  moment,  and  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  the  question  with  us  in  all  its 
breadth,  were  either  just  or  well-considcred. 
But  of  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
when  the  time  comes  in  the  history  of  any 
colony  that  it  has  overcome  the  burdens  and 
embarrassments  of  early  settlement,  and  has 
entered  on  a  career  of  permanent  progress  and 
prosperity,  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  it 
should  contribute  its  quota  to  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.  What  that  quota  ought  to  be,  I 
think,  is  a  matter  for  grave  deliberation  and 
discussion,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  assistance 
the  colony  may  look  for,  in  time  of  war,  from 
the  parent  state — and,  assuredly,  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  the  present  Imperial  Government 
is  desirous  of  approaching  the  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
more  than  that  which  is  fairly  due  at  our 
hands  will  be  demanded  from,  us,  and  anything 
less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  the  people  of  Canada 
do  not  desire.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  con¬ 
versations  I  had,  while  in  England,  with  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  different  politics — while  I  found 
many  who  considered  that  the  connection 
between  Canada  and  England  involved  the 
Mother  Country  in  some  danger  of  war  with 
the  powerful  state  upon  our  borders,  and  that 
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the  colonial  system  devolved  heavy  and  un¬ 
reasonable  burdens  upon  the  Mother  Country 
— and  while  a  still  larger  number  thought 
we  had  not  acted  as  cordially  and  energetically 
as  we  ought  in  organizing  our  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  still  I  did  not  meet  one 
public  man,  of  any  stripe  of  politics,  who  did 
not  readily  and  heartily  declare  that,  in  case 
of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  honor  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  at  stake,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Empire  would  be  unhesita¬ 
tingly  marshalled  in  our  defence.  ("Hear, 
hear.)  But,  coupled  with  this,  was  the  in¬ 
variable  and  most  reasonable  declaration  that 
a  share  of  the  burden  of  defence,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  we  must  contribute.  And  this  stipu¬ 
lation  applies  not  only  to  Cauada,  but  to  every 
one  of  the  colonies.  Already  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire  has  been  made  to  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  her  military  establishment.  The  Austra¬ 
lian  Colonies  have  agreed  to  pay  £40  sterling 
per  man  for  every  soldier  sent  there.  This 
system  is  being  gradually  extended — and  union 
or  no  union,  assuredly  every  one  of  these 
British  American  Colonies  will  be  called  upon 
to  bear  her  fair  share  towards  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.  And  who  will  deny  that  it  is  a 
just  demand,  and  that  great  colonies  such  as 
these,  should  be  proud  to  meet  it  in  a  frank 
and  earnest  spirit.  (Cheers.)  Nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  could  be  more  foreign  to  the 
ideas  of  the  people  of  Canada,  than  that  the 
people  of  England  should  be  unfairly  taxed 
for  service  rendered  to  this  province.  Now, 
the  question  presented  to  us  is  simply  this  : 
will  these  contributions  which  Canada  and 
the  other  provinces  must  hereafter  make  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  be  better  rendered  by 
a  hardy,  energetic,  population,  acting  as 
one  people,  than  as  five  or  six  separate 
communities?  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  But  not  only  do  our 
changed  relations  towards  the  Mother  Country 
call  on  us  to  assume  the  new  duty  of  military 
defence — our  changed  relations  towards  the 
neighboring  Republic  compel  us  to  do  so.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  belief  that  the  Americans 
have  the  slightest  thought  of  attacking  us.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  first  use  of  their  new¬ 
found  liberty  will  be  the  invasion,  totally  un¬ 
provoked,  of  a  peaceful  province.  I  fancy  that 
they  have  had  quite  enough  of  war  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come — and  that  such  a  war  as 
one  with  England  would  certainly  be,  is  the 
last  they  are  likely  to  provoke.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  warding 
off  war  when  it  is  threatened,  than  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  if  it  comes.  The  Americans  are 


now  a  warlike  people.  They  have  large 
armies,  a  powerful  navy,  an  unlimited  supply 
of  warlike  munitions,  and  the  carnage  of  war 
has  to  them  been  stript  of  its  horrors.  The 
American  side  of  our  lines  already  bristles 
with  works  of  defence,  and  unless  we  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  live  at  the  mercy  of  our  neighbors,  we, 
too,  must  put  our  country  in  a  state  of  efficient 
preparation.  War  or  no  war — the  neces¬ 
sity  of  placing  these  provinces  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence  can  no  longer  be  post¬ 
poned.  Our  country  is  coming  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  undefended  and  indefensible — 
the  capitalist  is  alarmed,  and  the  immi¬ 
grant  is  afraid  to  come  among  us.  Were 
it  merely  as  a  measure  of  commercial  advan¬ 
tage,  every  one  of  these  colonies  must  meet 
the  question  of  military  defence  promptly  and 
energetically.  And  how  can  we  do  this  so 
efficiently  and  economically  as  by  the  union 
now  proposed  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  already 
shewn  that  union  would  give  us  a  body  of 
70,000  hardy  seamen  ready  and  able  to  defend 
our  sea-coasts  and  inland  lakes ;  let  us  now 
see  what  would  be  the  military  strength  of  the 
Confederation.  By  the  last  census  (1861)  it 
appears  that  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  British  America  were  as  follows : — 

Upper  Canada,  from  20  to  60 . 308,955 

Lower  Canada,  from  20  to  60 . 225,620 

Nova  Scotia,  from  20  to  60 - -  67,367 

New  Brunswick,  from  20  to  60 .  51,625 

Newfoundland,  from  20  to  60 .  25,532 

Prince  Edward  Island,  21  to  60. . . .  14,819 

Total . 693,918 

With  the  body  of  efficient  soldiers  that 
might  be  obtained  from  this  vast  array  of  men, 
the  erection  of  defensive  works  at  salient 
points,  and  the  force  of  British  troops  that 
would  soon  come  to  our  aid — who  can  doubt 
that  the  invasion  of  our  country  would  be 
successfully  resisted  ?  But,  seventhly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  union  because 
it  will  give  us  a  sea-board  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  position  of  Canada,  shut  off  as  she  is 
from  the  seaboard  during  the  winter  months, 
is  far  from  satisfactory — and  should  the  United 
States  carry  out  their  insane  threat  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  bonding  system,  by  which  our  mer¬ 
chandise  passes  free  through  their  territory,  it 
would  be  still  more  embarrassing.  The  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  are  equally  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication  inland.  Now,  this  embarrassment 
will  be  ended  by  colonial  union.  The  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  will  give  us  at.  all  times 
access  to  the  Atlantic  through  British  terri* 
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tory.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Intercolonial  Railway  has  not,  I 
apprehend,  any  considerable  merit ;  as  a  work 
of  defence  it  has,  however,  many  advocates  ; 
but,  if  the  union  of  the  provinces  is  to  go  on, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and,  as  the  price 
of  union,  were  there  no  other  argument  in  its 
favor,  I  heartily  go  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  advantage  it  will  confer  on  the  Maritime 
Provinces  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  It  will 
make  Halifax  and  St.  John  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
ports  of  half  a  continent — it  will  insure  to 
Halifax,  ere  long,  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  powerful  steamers  running  in  six  days  from 
her  wharves  to  some  near  point  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland— and  it  will  bring  a  constant 
stream  of  passengers  and  immigrants  through 
those  Lower  Provinces  that  never  otherwise 
would  come  near  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  go  on  for  many  hours  piling  up  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  but  already  I 
have  detained  the  House  too  long — (cries  of 
“no,  no;  ’  “go  on!”) — and  must  draw  to  a 
close.  But  I  think  I  have  given  reasons 
enough  to  satisfy  every  candid  man  who 
desires  the  advancement  of  his  country,  why 
this  House  should  go  unanimously  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  for  “  the  union,  the  whole  union, 
and  nothing  but  the  union  !”  Before  sitting 
down,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  general 
objections  urged  against  the  scheme  which  I 
am  desirous  of  meeting,  and  I  will  try  to  do 
so  as  briefly  as  possible.  And  first,  sir,  I  am 
told  that  we  should  have  made  the  union 
legislative  and  not  federal.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  a  point  on  which  different  opinions  may  be 
honestly  held  by  men  sincerely  seeking  the 
same  ends — but,  speaking  my  own  views,  I 
think  we  came  to  a  most  wise  conclusion. 
Had  we  continued  the  present  legislative 
union,  we  must  have  continued  with  it 
the  unjust  system  of  taxation  for  local  pur¬ 
poses  that  now  exists — and  the  sectional  bicker-  ; 
ing  would  have  gone  on  as  before.  And  can  | 
any  honorable  gentleman  really  believe  that  I 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  body  of  men 
sitting  at  Ottawa  to  admininister  efficiently 
and  wisely  the  parish  business  of  Red  River 
and  Newfoundland,  and  all  the  country  be¬ 
tween  ?  Only  think  of  bringing  suitors  and 
witnesses  such  distances  to  promote  a  bill  for 
closing  a  side-line  or  incorporating  a  club  ! 
And  it  such  a  thing  were  desirable,  would  it 
be  possible  for  auy  body  of  men  to  go  through 
such  a  mass  of  work  ?  Why,  sir,"  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Parliament  with  650  members  sits  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  even  our  Par¬ 
liament  sits  three  or  four  months,— how  then 


would  it  be  possible  for  the  legislature  of  all 
the  provinces  with  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  bills  before  it,  to  accomplish  it  all  ?  The 
whole  year  would  not  suffice  for  it — and  who 
in  these  colonies  is  able  to  sacrifice  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  public  life  ?  But  there 
is  another  reason  why  the  union  was  not 
made  legislative  —  it  could  not  be  carried. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  had  either  to  take  a  federal 
union  or  drop  the  negotiation.  Not  only  were 
our  friends  from  Lower  Canada  against  it,  but 
so  were  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  There  was  but  one  choice 
open  to  us — federal  union  or  nothing.  But 
in  truth  the  scheme  now  before  us  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  legislative  union  and  a  federal 
one  as  well.  We  have  thrown  over  on  the  lo¬ 
calities  all  the  questions  which  experience  has 
shown  lead  directly  to  local  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
cord,  and  we  have  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Government  all  the  powers  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  a  strong  and  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.)  By 
placing  the  appointment  of  the  judges  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  central  court  of  appeal, 
we  have  secured  uniformity  of  justice  over 
the  whole  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  vesting 
the  appointment  of  the  lieutenant  governors 
in  the  General  Government,  and  giving  a  veto 
for  all  local  measures,  we  have  secured  that 
no  injustice  shall  be  done  without  appeal  in 
local  legislation.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  all  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Imperial  Government  and  for¬ 
eign  countries  we  have  clothed  the  General 
Government  with  the  most  ample  powers. — 
And  finally,  all  matters  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  banking  and  currency,  and  all  questions 
common  to  the  whole  people,  we  have  vested 
'  fully  and  unrestrictedly  in  the  General  Gov- 
j  eminent.  The  measure,  in  fact,  shuns  the 
faults  of  the  federal  and  legislative  systems 
and  adopts  the  best  parts  of  both,  and  I  am 
well  persuaded  it  will  work  efficiently  and 
satisfactorily.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  told  that  the  cost  of  working 
this  Federation  scheme  will  be  enormous. 
Now,  it  would  be  a  very  rash  thing  of  me,  or 
of  any  other  person,  to  assert  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  not  be  great  ;  for  we  all  know  that 
any  system  of  government  may  be  made  either 
economical  or  extravagant,  precisely  according 
to  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  it. 
But  this  I  am  confident  of,  that  with  ordinary 
discretion,  far  from  being  more  costly  than 
the  existing  system,  a  very  considerable  re¬ 
duction  may  be  readily  effected ;  and  one 
thing  is  quite  certain,  that  no  ingenuity 
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could  make  it  a  more  costly  or  extravagant 
system  than  the  one  we  have  now.  (Loud 
cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Undoubtedly  the  mode 
in  which  the  local  governments  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  will  very  much  affect  the  cost  of  the 
whole  scheme ;  but  if  we  adopt  (as  I  earnestly 
hope  we  will)  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery 
for  local  purposes,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  to  the  people  of  Ca¬ 
nada  on  the  amount  they  now  contribute.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  economical  effect 
of  placing  local  expenditures  on  local  should¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  salutary  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  of  the  representatives  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  when  they  come  among  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  trouble  is  that 
they  will  spend  our  money — not  theirs. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  is  entirely  wrong,  and  I  am  amazed  at 
his  making  such  a  statement.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  community  that  will  pay  more 
money,  per  head,  to  the  reveuue  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  If  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  had  turned  up  the  commercial 
returns  of  those  Lower  Provinces  and  calcula¬ 
ted  the  effect  of  our  tariff,  if  applied  to  them 
— or  even  a  tariff  less  than  ours,  for  our 
tariff  must  be  reduced,  he  would  have  known 
that  they  will  bear  their  full  proportion  of 
the  national  burdens.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  the  debt  is  unfair — that  we  have 
thrown  on  the  Federal  exchequer  the  whole  of 
the  debts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  only 
a  portion  of  the  debt  of  Canada.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  force  in  this  objection.  The 
whole  debt  of  Canada  is  $67,500,000,  but  five 
millions  of  this  is  due  to  our  own  people,  to 
meet  which  there  are  certain  local  funds. 
Now,  if  wc  had  thrown  the  whole  $67,500,000 
on  the  Federal  treasury,  we  must  also  have 
handed  over  to  it  the  local  revenues,  which,  so 
far  as  these  five  millions  are  concerned,  would 
have  been  precisely  the  same  thing.  But,  as 
regards  the  public  debt  with  which  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government  would  start,  it  would  not  have 
been  the  same  thing.  By  restricting  the  debt 
of  Canada  to  $62,500,000,  we  restricted  the 
debt  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  the  same 
proportion,  or  $25  per  head  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  ;  but  had  we  thrown  our  whole  debt  of 
sixty-seven  and  a  half  millions  on  the  Confed¬ 
eration,  the  proportion  of  debt  for  the  several 
Maritime  Provinces  must  have  been  increased, 
and  the  whole  debt  very  greatly  augmented. 
(Hear.)  But  in  throwing  these  five  millions  on 
the  local  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  do  we  impose  a  burden  on  them  they 


are  unable  to  bear  ?  Quite  the  contrary — for 
with  the  debt,  we  give  them  the  corresponding- 
sources  of  revenue  from  which  to  meet  it.  The 
local  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
will  severally  not  only  have  funds  from  the  sub¬ 
sidy  and  other  sources,  to  meet  all  expenditure, 
but  a  large  surplus  besides.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  told  that  this  Federation  scheme  may  be  all 
very  right — it  may  be  just  and  the  very 
thing  the  country  needs — but  this  Government 
had  no  authority  from  Parliament  to  negotiate 
it.  The  honorable  member  for  Cornwall  (Hon. 
John  S.  Macdonald)  particularly  pressed 
this  objection,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his 
seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  is  quite  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — No,  the  reverse  is 
true. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  am  astonished  to 
hear  such  a  statement  repeated.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  honorable  member  for  Chateau- 
guay  and  the  honorable  member  for  Cornwall 
"that  in  the  Ministerial  explanations  brought 
down  to  this  House,  at  the  time  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  Government,  it  was  distinctly 
declared  that  the  Government  was  formed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  maturing  a  scheme  of 
Federal  union,  and  that  it  would  take  means, 
during  the  recess,  for  opening  negotiations 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  to  bring  about 
such  a  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — But  not  to  conclude 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — What  we  have  done 
is  entirely  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  honorable  member  for  Cornwall 
is  the  very  last  man  who  should  have  raised 
such  an  objection,  for  he  attended  a  caucus  of 
the  liberal  members  of  the  Assembly,  heard 
the  whole  plans  of  the  Government  explained, 
precisely  as  they  have  been  carried  out,  and 
he  was  the  very  person  who  moved  that  I 
should  go  into  the  Government  to  give  them 
effect.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN — And  I  heard  something 
more  said — that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
did  not  leave  the  House  perfectly  free. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  can  assure  my 
honorable  friend  that,  as  far  as  that  goes,  he 
never  was  more  free  in  his  life  than  now. 
(Laughter.)  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
anything  we  have  done  binds  this  House ;  any 
member  may  object  if  he  pleases ;  but  I  do 
say  we  received  the  approval  of  the  House  for 
opening  negotiations,  and  it  is  a  miserable 
pretence  to  say  anything  to  the  contrary. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  did  no  more  than  has 
been  done  by  every  Government,  under  the 
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British  system,  that  ever  existed.  We  have 
but  made  a  compact,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Parliament.  So  far  as  this  Government  is 
concerned,  we  are  firmly  committed  to  the 
scheme ;  but  so  far  as  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  are  concerned,  they  are  as  free  as 
air  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  this  House  will 
almost  unanimously  accept  it,  and  not  with 
changes  and  amendments,  but  as  a  whole — as 
the  very  best  compromise  arrangement  that 
can  be  obtained. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — We  have  not  the 
treaty-making  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  remember  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  formed  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon. 
Mr.  Dorion)  will  remember  it  too,  which 
made  a  treaty  respecting  the  building  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railroad.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Cornwall  was  Premier  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  does  pot  lie  in  his  mouth  now  to 
object  to  what  he  himself  did.  But  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  is  entirely  wrong  when  he 
says  we  had  no  power  to  make  this  compact 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces.  We  had  full 
power,  express  instructions  to  enter  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Did  the  Parliament 
of  England  give  you  that  power  ? 

Mr.  BROWN — No  ;  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  ought  to  know  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  in  the  Crown — the  Crown  authorized 
us  specially  to  make  this  compact,  and  it  has 
heartily  approved  of  what  we  did.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told,  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  not  considered  this 
scheme,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  it  with¬ 
out  appealing  to  the  electors  for  their  approval. 
Now,  sir,  a  statement  more  incorrect  than  this, 
or  more  injurious  to  the  people  of  Canada,  could 
not  be  made.  They  not  only  have  consider¬ 
ed  this  scheme — for  fifteen  yeais  they  have 
been  earnestly  considering  it — but  they  per¬ 
fectly  comprehend  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  ever 
question  was  thoroughly  debated  in  any 
country,  the  whole  subject  of  constitutional 
change  has  been  in  Canada.  There  is  not  a 
light  in  which  it  could  be  placed  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  canvassed  ;  and  if  the  House 
will  permit  me,  1  will  show  from  our  historical 
record  how  totally  absurd  this  objection  is. 
The  question  of  a  Federal  union  was  agitated 
thirty  years  ago,  and  here  is  the  resolution 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  so  far  back  as  1837.: — 

That  great  inconvenience  has  been  sustained 
by  His  Majesty’s  subjects  inhabiting  the  provinces 
of  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada,  from  the 
want  of  some  adequate  means  for  regulating  and 


adjusting  questions  respecting  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  said  provinces,  and  divers  other 
questions  wherein  the  said  provinces  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  said  provinces  respectively,  be 
authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  joint  regu¬ 
lation  and  adjustment  of  such  their  common 
interests. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  Durham 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1838,  this 
passage  occurs: — 

It  is  clear  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  to 
meet  the  just  demands  of  Upper  Canada.  It  will 
be  for  your  Lordship,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Committee,  to  consider  if  this  should  not  be  done 
by  constituting  some  joint  legislative  authority, 
which  should  preside  over  all  questions  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  the  two  provinces,  and  which 
might  be  appealed  to  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
arbitrate  between  contending  parties  in  either; 
preserving,  however,  to  each  province  its  distinct 
legislature,  with  authority  in  all  matters  of  an 
exclusively  domestic  concern.  If  this  should  be 
your  opinion,  you  will  have  further  time  to  consider 
what  should  be  the  nature  and  limits  of  such 
authority,  and  all  the  particulars  which  ought  to 
be  comprehended  in  any  scheme  for  its  establish¬ 
ment. 

In  Lord  Durham’s  admirable  report  of 
1839,  I  find  this  passage  : — 

The  bill  should  contain  provisions  by  which 
any  or  all  of  the  other  North  American  colonies 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  legislature,  be 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  Canadas,  or  their 
united  legislature,  admitted  into  the  union  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  them. 
As  the  mere  amalgamation  of  the  Houses  of 
Assembly  of  the  two  provinces  would  not  be 
advisable,  or  give  at  all  a  due  representation  to 
each,  a  parliamentary  commission  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  electoral 
div  sions  and  determining  the  number  of  members 
to  be  returned  on  the  principle  of  giving  repre¬ 
sentation  as  near  as  may  be,  in  proportion  to 
population.  I  he  same  commission  should  form 
a  plan  of  local  government  by  elective  bodies, 
subordinate  to  the  general  legislature,  and  exer¬ 
cising  a  complete  control  over  such  local  affairs 
as  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  general 
legislation.  The  plan  so  framed  should  be  made 
an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  general  legislature  from  encroaching  on 
the  powers  of  the  local  bodies  A  general  Execu¬ 
tive  on  an  improved  piincipl  a  should  be  establish¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  for 
all  the  North  American  Colonies. 

And  here  is  the  statement  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  1839,  while  introducing  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  founded  on  Lord  Durham’s  report : — 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  district  at  Montreal  and  its  neighbourhood,  at 
which  the  Government  shall  be  carried  on,  and 
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where  the  Assembly  shall  meet.  The  other  parts 
of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Canada  are  each  to  be 
divided  into  two  districts.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  districts  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
becomiug  municipal  districts,  for  the  imposition 
of  taxes  and  rates,  for  all  local  purposes. 

My  next  quotation  shall  be  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  -who  made  a 
great  commotion  in  their  day  and  generation 
— the  British  American  League.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  proceedings  of  the  League  of  3rd 
November,  1849,  and  among  other  names 
mentioned  I  find  those  of  the  Hon.  George 
Moffatt,  Thomas  Wilson,  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Crawford,  the  Hon.  Asa  A.  Burnham, 
John  W.  Gamble,  Mr.  Airman,  of  Barton, 
Ogle  B.  Gowan,  John  Duggan,  the  Hon. 
Col.  Eraser,  George  Benjamin,  the  Hon. 
P.  M.  Vankoughnet,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald — of 
whom,  however,  I  find  it  recorded  that  he 
spoke  in  a  very  jocose  manner.  Here  is  the 
resolution  of  the  League  : — 

That  whether  protection  or  reciprocity  shall  be 
conceded  or  withheld,  it  is  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  colony,  and  its  future  good  govern¬ 
ment,  that  a  Constitution  should  be  framed  in 
unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  suited 
to  the  growing  importance  and  intelligence  of  the 
country,  and  that  such  Constitution  should  em¬ 
brace  a  union  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  on  mutually  advantageous  and  fairly 
arranged  terms,  with  the  concession  fiom  the 
Mother  Country  of  enlarged  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

I  pass  on  to  1S56  when  we  had  the  motion 
and  speech  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance  (Hon.  Mr.  Galt)  in  favor  of 
a  union  of  all  the  British  American  Provinces, 
but,  as  the  whole  House  is  familiar  with  it,  I 
shall  not  read  the  document.  But  in  the  \  otes 
and  Proceedings  of  this  House,  of  25th  April, 
1856.  I  find  a  very  remarkable  document.  It 
is  a  notice  of  motion  to  be  made  in  this  House 
— and  its  contents  are  as  follow  : — 

Resolved— I.  That  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  Legislative  Union  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  render  desirable  the  dissolution  ot 

that  union.  .  x  ,  , 

2.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  iorm 
a  new  political  and  legislative  organization  ot  the 
heretofore  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
either  by  the  establishment  of  their  former  terri¬ 
torial  divisions,  or  by  a  division  of  each  province 
so  as  to  form  a  confederation  having  a  federal 
Government,  and  a  local  legislature  for  each  one 
of  the  new  provinces,  and  to  deliberate  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  adopted  to  regulate  t  le 
affairs  of  united  Canada  in  a  manner  which  would 


be  equitable  to  the  different  sections  of  thepro 
vince. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER. — Whose  notice  was 
that  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN. — This  notice  of  mo¬ 
tion  was  given  by  my  honorable  friend  the 
member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion.) 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION. — It  was  in  amend¬ 
ment  of  that  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Sherbrooke,  which  I  did  not  exactly  like. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — and  which  that 
honorable  gentleman  did  not  venture  to  move, 
so  that  the  House  did  not  pronounce  upon  it. 

Hon.  Mr*  BROWN — But  my  honorable 
friend  fHon.  Mr.  Dorion)  made  a  speech, 
which  I  perfectly  remember.  He  held  this 
motion  in  his  hand  while  he  spoke. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  made  a  speech  on 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hal- 
dimand,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  not  on  my  own. 

IIon.  Mr.  BROWN — That  does  not  sig¬ 
nify.  I  seek  not  to  fasten  down  my  honorable 
friend  to  the  views  he  then  held.  Much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  since 
1856,  and  I  trust  we  will  all  act  on  our  con¬ 
scientious  convictions  of  what  is  best  for  the 
country  now — without  regard  to  any  opinions 
we  may  at  other  times  have  held.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  when  my  honorable  friend  and 
others  allege  that  there  never  has  been  in 
Canada  an  agitation  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
system,  and  that  the  people  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  such  a  proposition,  I  think  it  directly 
in  point  to  prove  the  contrary  by  my  honor¬ 
able  friend’s  own  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  next  step  in  the  constitutional  agitation 
of  the  country  was  the  formation  of  the  Brown- 
Dorion  Administration.  That  was  in  1858 — 
and  to  show  how  serious  my  honorable  friend 
opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  and  myself  and 
our  ten  colleagues  viewed  the  position  of  the 
country  from  the  denial  of  constitutional 
reform,  I  will  read  the  official  statement  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  Government  was 
formed.  I  read,  sir,  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Legislative  Council  for  1858  : — 

For  some  years  past,  sectional  feelings  have 
risen  in  this  country,  which,  especially  during 
the  present  session,  have  seriously  impeded  the 
carrying  on  of  the  administrative  and  legislative 
functions*  of  the  Government.  The  late  Adminis¬ 
tration  made  no  attempt  to  meet  these  difficulties 
or  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  them,  and  thereby  the 
evil  has  been  greatly  aggravated.  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  present  Advisers  have  entered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  fixed  determination  to  propose 
constitutional  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
that  harmony  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
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which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  They  respectfully  submit  that  they  have 
a  right  to  claim  all  the  support  which  His  Excel¬ 
lency  can  constitutionally  extend  to  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  all-important  object. 

(Hear,  hear.)  Here,  sir,  was  a  Government 
formed  seven  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose 
of  doing  that  which  wc  are  now  engaged  in — 
a  Government  distinctly  telling  the  Governor 
General  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  were  endangered  because  constitu¬ 
tional  remedies  were  deferred ;  and  yet  my 
honorable  friends  opposite,  who  with  me  were 
responsible  for  that  document,  tell  us  that  we 
are  not  now  in  a  fit  position  to  legislate  upon 
this  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  come 
next  to  the  famous  despatch  to  the  Colonial 
Minister,  signed  in  1858  by  my  honorable 
friend  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Attorney 
General  East,  and  the  Hon.  John  Boss.  It 
stated  that  “  very  grave  difficulties  now  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  conducting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada” — that  “  the  progress  of  pop¬ 
ulation  has  been  more  rapid  in  the  western 
section,  and  claims  are  now  made  on  behalf  of 
its  inhabitants  for  giving  them  representation 
in  the  Legislature  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers” — that  “the  result  is  shown  by  an  agita¬ 
tion  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  peaceful 
and  harmonious  working  of  our  constitutional 
system,  and,  consequently,  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  province”— that  “  this  state  of 
things  is  yearly  becoming  worse” — and  that 
“  (fe  Canadian  Government  were  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  such  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  those  difficulties  as  may  for 
ever  remove  them.”  What  must  have  been 
the  state  of  public  feeling  when  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  of  1858  ventured  to  use  such 
language  as  this  ? — and  how  can  any  one  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  people  do  not  comprehend  this 
question,  when  seven  years  of  agitation  have 
passed  since  that  document  was  penned  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
a  still  more  important  document— one  that 
goes  into  the  details  and  the  merits  of  just 
such  a  scheme  as  that  before  the  House.  I 
refer  to  the  manifesto  issued,  in  1859,  by  the 
Lower  Canada  members  of  the  liberal  party 
in  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  very  lono-, 
and  I  will  only  read  from  it  a  few  extracts  :— 

1  our  committee  ave  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  whether  we  consider  the  present  needs 
or  the  probable  future  condition  of  the  country 
the  true,  the  statesman-like  solution  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  substitution  of  a  purely  Federative 
for  the  present  so-called  Legislative  Union  ;  the 
former,  it  is  believed,  would  enable  us  to  escape 


all  the  evils,  and  to  retain  all  the  advantages,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  existing  union. 

***** 

The  proposition  to  federalize  the  Canadian 
union  is  not  new.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
frequently  mooted  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  was,  no  doubt,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  example  of  the  neighboring  states, 
where  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  Federal 
system  to  the  government  of  an  extensive  terri¬ 
tory,  inhabited  by  people  of  divers  origins,  creeds, 
laws  and  customs,  has  been  amply  demonstrated  ; 
but  shape  and  consistency  were  first  imparted  to 
it  in  1856,  when  it  was  formally  submitted  to 
Parliament  by  the  Lower  Canada  Opposition,  as 
offering,  in  their  judgment,  the  true  corrective  of 
the  abuses  generated  under  the  present  system. 

***** 

By  this  division  of  power  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  relieved  from  these  questions  of  a 
purely  local  and  sectional  character,  which,  under 
our  present  system,  have  led  to  much  strife  and 
ill-will. 

***** 

The  committee  believe  that  it  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strable  that  the  direct  cost  of  maintaining  both 
the  federal  and  local  governments  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  our  present  system,  while  its  enor¬ 
mous  indirect  cost  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  checks  on  expenditure  involved  in  the 
new  system,  and  the  more  direct  responsibility  of 
public  servants  in  the  province  to  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  affected  by  such  expenditure,  be  entire¬ 
ly  obviated. 

***** 

The  proposed  system  could  in  no  way  diminish 
the  importance  of  the  colony,  or  impair  its  credit, 
while  it  presents  the  advantage  of  being  suscepti¬ 
ble,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  Federal  econ- 
omy,  of  such  territorial  extension  as  circumstances 
may  hereafter  render  desirable. 

Now,  sir,  who  were  the  signers  of  the  ad¬ 
dress? — on  whose  special  responsibility  was 
this  manifesto  sent  forth  to  the  world?  Why, 
it  was  signed  by  my  honorable  friend  opposite,' 
Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion — (cheers  and  laughter) 
Hon.  T.  1).  McGee, Hon.  L.  T.  Drummond, 
and  Hon.  L.  A.  Dessaulles,  four  of  the 
most  able  and  most  popular  leaders  of  the 
Lower  Canada  liberal  party — the  party  now 
virulently  opposing  the  resolutions  before  the 
Chair.  (Hear,  Lear.)  So  my  honorable 
friend  opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  not  only 
agitated  the  country  for  constitutional  changes, 
but  insisted  that  it  should  take  the  shape  of 
a  Federal  union,  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
that  system  and  the  facility  it  afforded  for 
bringing  within  the  federation  the  other 
British  American  Provinces — (cheers  and 
laughter) — and  yet,  six  years  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  this  document,  my  honorable  friend 
gets  up  and  repudiates  a  Federal  union 
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because  of  its  frightful  cost  and  because  it  does 
bring  within  the  Federation  the  other  British 
American  Provinces  !  (Continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  POWELL — Who  wrote  that  docu¬ 
ment  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  cannot  exactly  say 
who  did  the  composition  ;  but  will  not  my 
honorable  friend  from  Chateauguay  (Hon.  Mr. 
Holton)  permit  me  to  ask  if  his  hand  is  not 
discoverable  in  it?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
If  so,  he  well  may  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  a 
masterly  exposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Will  my  honorable 
friend  accept  it  as  an  amendment  to  his 
scheme  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — No  ;  ours  is  better  than 
that ! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  come  now  to  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Reformers  of  Upper 
Canada,  known  as  the  Toronto  Convention  of 
1859,  and  at  which  570  delegates  were  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  western  province.  Here 
are  the  two  chief  resolutions  : — 

5.  Resolved , — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  as 
sembly,  the  best  practicable  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  encountered  in  the  Government  of  Canada  is 
to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  two  or  more  local 
governments,  to  which  shall  be  committed  the 
control  of  all  matters  of  a  local  or  sectional 
character,  and  some  joint  authority  charged  with 
such  matters  a3  are  necessarily  common  to  both 
sections  of  the  province. 

G.  Resolved, — That  while  the  details  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  last  resolution  are  neces¬ 
sarily  subject  for  future  arrangement,  yet  this 
assembly  deems  it  imperative  to  declare  that  no 
Government  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  which  is  not  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  representation  by  population. 

Here  we  have  the  very  essence  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  nowr  before  us  for  adoption — deliberately 
approved  of  by  the  largest  body  of  representa¬ 
tive  men  ever  assembled  in  Upper  Canada  for 
a  political  purpose  ;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told 
that  our  people  do  not  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  must  go  to  them  and  explain  it, 
letter  by  letter,  at  an  immense  cost  to  the 
country,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole 
scheme!  (Hear,  hear.)  But  let  us  see  what 
followed.  A  general  election  wms  ordered  in 
1861 — there  was  a  fierce  contest  at  the  polls 
— and  the  main  question  at  every  hustings, 
was  the  demand  for  constitutional  changes. 
The  result  of  that  contest  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Ministry  and 
the  formation  of  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration  in  its  room.  But  so  bitter  had 
been  the  struggle  for  and  against  constitu¬ 
tional  changes,  and  so  clearly  defined  were 
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party-lines  upon  it,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
;  sible  to  construct  that  Government  without  a 
|  distinct  pledge  that  it  would  resist  every 
!  motion  made  upon  the  subject — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Did  you  recognize 
the  propriety  of  that  course? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No,  indeed,  I  did 
not.  I  but  cite  the  fact  to  show  how  thor-_ 
oughly  the  whole  question  has  been  agitated, 
and  how  perfectly  its  bearings  have,  for 
years  past,  been  understood.  Well,  sir,  mark 
what  followed.  One  short  year  had  not  passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
Ministry  before  they  tottered  to  their  fall — 
and  so  repugnant  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  was  their  conduct  on  the  constitutional 
question,  that  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the 
country  until  they  had  changed  their  avowed 
policy  upon  it,  and  replaced  the  men 
who  had  forced  upon  them  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  year  before,  by  gentlemeu 
understood  to  be  more  in  favor  of  con¬ 
stitutional  changes.  The  Government  (Mac- 
donald-Dorion;,  so  reconstructed,  went  to 
the  country  in  1863,  but  in  the  year  follow- 
ing  it.  too,  fell  in  its  turn,  simply  because  it 
did  not  deal  boldly  with  the  constitutional 
question — 

Hon.  Mr.  DOR  ION— We  had  the  support 
of  all  win)  were  in  favor  of  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Indeed,  you  had  not. 

IIon.  Mr.  HOLTON— We  should  have 
fallen  if  we  had  attempted  to  deal  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— I  entirely  deny  that; 

|  had  you  pursued  a  bold  policy  upon  it  you 
!  might  have  been  in  office  up  to  this  hour. 

|  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  the  Macdonald- 
Dorion  made  way  for  the  T  AC H E - M  ac do n - 
ald  Administration — but  it,  too,  soon  fell  by 
a  majority  of  two,  simply  because  it  did  not 
deal  with  the  constitutional  question — 

A  VOICE— Oh,  oh  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— My  honorable  friend 
cries  “oh,  oh,”  and  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at 
his  doing  so.  I  am  about  to  offer  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  statement — proof  so  conclusive 
that  if  he  does  not  accept  of  it  as  such,  I  do 
not  know  how  he  can  be  convinced  of  anything. 
In  one  single  day  the  Tach£-Macdonald 
Administration,  by  taking  up  the  constitu¬ 
tional  question  boldly,  turned  their  minority 
of  two  into  a  majority  of  seventy.  (Loud  cries 
of  hear,  hear.)  Could  anything  prove  more 
unanswerably  than  this  the  deep  hold  this 
question  has  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  as¬ 
sured  confidence  of  the  members  of  this  House 
that  their  constituents  understand  its  whole 
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merits,  when,  in  one  day,  such  a  startling  poli¬ 
tical  revolution  was  brought  about  ?  Was  it, 
think  you,  a  doubtful  consideration  that  could 
have  induced  the  Upper  Canada  Opposition, 
almost  as  one  man,  to  cast  down  their  party 
intrenchments  and  make  common  cause  with 
their  opponents  ?  Could  there  have  been  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  our 
people  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  imme¬ 
diate  action,  when  such  men  as  now  sit  on 
the  treasury  benches,  were  forced,  by  their 
supporters,  to  unite  for  the  settlement  of  this 
question  ?  And  could  there  be  a  more  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  ripeness  of  public  opinion 
than  the  unanimous  and  cordial  manner  in 
which  our  so  uniting  has  been  sustained 
by  the  press  of  all  parties,  and  by  the  elec¬ 
tors  at  the  polls?  (Hear,  hear.)  Never, 
I  venture  to  assert,  was  any  great  measure  so 
thoroughly  understood,  and  so  cordially  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  people  of  Canada,  is  this  measure 
now  under  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.) — 
The  British  Government  approves  of  it — the 
Legislative  Council  approves  of  it  —  this 
House  almost  unanimously  approves  of  it — 
the  press  of  all  parties  approves  of  it — 
and  though  the  scheme  has  already  been  di¬ 
rectly  submitted  to  fifty  out  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  constituencies  into  which  Canada  is  di¬ 
vided,  only  four  candidates  ventured  to  appear 
at  the  hustings  in  opposition  to  it  —  all  of 
them  in  Lower  Canada — and  but  two  of  them 
were  elected.  (Cheers.)  And  yet,  sir,  we  are 
to  be  told  that  we  are  stealing  a  march  upon 
the  country  ;  that  it  is  not  understood  by  the 
people;  and  that  we  must  dissolve  the  House 
upon  it,  at  a  vast  cost  to  the  exchequer,  and 
at  the  risk  of  allowing  political  partisanship 
to  dash  the  fruit  from  our  hands  at  the  very 
moment  we  are  about  to  grasp  it!  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  I  have  no  fears  whatever  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
speak  as  to  the  popular  feeling  in  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  but  I  think  I  thoroughly  understand  the 
popuiar  mind  of  the  western  province,  and 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  five 
gentlemen  in  this  chamber  (if  so  many)  whe 
could  go  before  their  constituents  in  Upper 
Canada  in  opposition  to  this  scheme,  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  returned.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  because  I  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hend  the  feelings  of  the  people  upon  it,  that 
1  urge  the  adoption  of  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  most  gross 
injustice  is  to  be  rectified  by  it ;  the  tax-payer 
is  to  be  clothed  with  his  rightful  influence  by 
it;  new  commercial  relations  are  to  be  opened 
up  by  it ;  a  new  impulse  to  the  industrial 


pursuits  of  the  country  will  be  given  by  it — 
and  I  for  one  would  feel  myself  false  to  the 
cause  I  have  so  long  sustained,  and  false  to 
the  best  interests  of  my  constituents,  if  I 
permitted  one  hour  unnecessarily  to  pass  with¬ 
out  bringing  it  to  a  final  issue.  (Cheers.)  It 
was  only  by  the  concurrence  of  most  propiti¬ 
ous  circumstances  that  the  wonderful  progress 
this  movement  has  made  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  Most  peculiar  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  enabled  such  a  coalition  to  be 
formed  as  that  now  existing  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question — and  who  shall  say  at  what 
hour  it  may  not  be  rent  asunder  ?  And  yet, 
who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  if  party  spirit 
in  all  its  fierceness  were  once  more  to  be  let 
loose  amongst,  us,  there  would  be  the  slightest 
hope  that  this  great  question  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  that  candor  and  harmony  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  satisfactory  solution  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then,  sir,  at  the  very  moment  we  resolved  to 
deal  with  this  question  of  constitutional  change, 
the  Maritime  Provinces  were  about  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  joint  conference  to  consider  whether 
they  ought  not  to  form  a  union  among  them¬ 
selves  and  the  wray  was  thus  most  propitiously 
opened  up  for  the  consideration  of  a  union  of 
all  British  America.  The  civil  war  too,  in 
the  neighboring  republic;  the  possibility  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  the  threatened  repeal  of  the  Kecipro- 
city  Treaty ;  the  threatened  abolition  of  the 
American  tonding  system  for  goods  in 
transitu  to  and  from  these  provinces  ;  the  un¬ 
settled  position  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  • 
and  the.  changed  feeling  of  England  as  to 
the  relations  of  great  colonies  to  "the  parent 
state  ;  all  combine  at  this  moment  to  arrest 
earnest  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  unite  us  all  in  one  vigorous  effort  to 
meet  the  emergency  like  men.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  interests  to  be  affected  by  this  scheme  of 
union  are  very  large  and  varied— but  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  circumstances  upon  all  the  colonies  is  so 
serious  at  this  moment,  that  if  we  cannot  now 
banish  partisanship  and  sectionalism  and 
petty  objections,  and  look  at  the  matter  on  its 
broad  intrinsic  merits,  what  hope  is  there  of 
our  ever  being  able  to  do  so  ?  An  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Canada  on  this  measure  simply 
means  postponement  of  the  question  for  a 
year— and  who  can  toll  how  changed  ere  then 
may  be  the  circumstances  surrounding  us  ’ 
bir  the  man  who  strives  for  the  postponement 
of  this  measure  on  any  gronnd,  is  doing  what 
he  can  to  kill  it  almost  as  effectually  ^  if  he 
voted  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
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Government  presents  this  measure  to  the 
House.  We  do  not  present  it  as  free  from 
fault,  but  we  do  present  it  as  a  measure  so 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  Canada,  that 
all  the  blemishes,  real  or  imaginary,  averred 
against  it,  sink  into  utter  insignificance  in 
presence  of  its  merits.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  pre¬ 
sent  it,  not  in  the  precise  shape  we  in  Canada 
would  desire  it,  but  as  in  the  best  shape  the  five 
colonies  to  be  united  could  agree  upon  it.  W e 
present  it  in  the  form  in  which  the  five  gov¬ 
ernments  have  severally  adopted  it — in  the 
form  the  Imperial  Government  has  endorsed  it 
— and  in  the  form  i  a  which  we  believe  all  the 
legislatures  of  the  provinces  will  accept  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  ask  the  House  to  pass  it 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  wo  have  presented 
it,  for  we  know  not  how  alterations  may  affect 
its  safety  in  other  places,  and  the  process  of 
alteration  once  commenced  in  four  different  le¬ 
gislatures — who  can  telljwhere  that  would  end  ? 
Every  member  of  this  House  is  free  as  air  to 
criticise  it  if  he  so  wills,  and  amend  it  if  he  is 
able — but  we  warn  him  of  the  danger  of 
amendment,  and  throw  on  him  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  consequences.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  feel  confident  of  carrying  this  scheme  as  it 
stands — but  we  cannot  tell  what  we  can  do  if 
it  be  amended.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  not  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  approach  this  measure  as  a 
sharp  critic  deals  with  an  abstract  question, 
striving  to  point  out  blemishes  and  display 
his  ingenuity  ;  but  let  us  approach  it  as  men 
having  but  one  consideration  before  us — the 
establfshment  of  the  future  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  few  months  back — 
in  the  light  of  the  evils  and  injustice  to  which 
it  applies  a  remedy — in  the  light  of  the  years 
of  discord  and  strife  we  have  spent  in  seeking 
for  that  remedy — in  the  light  with  which  the 
people  of  Canada  would  regard  this  measure 
were  it  to  be  lost,  and  all  the  evils  of  past 
years  to  be  brought  back  upon  us  again. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  honorable  gentlemen  look 
at  the  question  in  this  view — and  what  one  of 
them  will  take  the  responsibility  of  casting  his 
vote  against  the  measure  ?  Sir,  the  future 
destiny  of  these  great  provinces  may  .be 
affected  by  the  decision  we  are  about  to  give 
to  an  extent  which  at  this  moment  we  may  be 
unable  to  estimate — but  assuredly  the  welfare 
for  many  years  of  four  millions  of  people 
hangs  on  our  decision.  (Hear,  hear.)  Shall 
we  then  rise  equal  to  the  occasion  ? — shall  we 
approach  this  discussion  without  partisanship, 
and  free  from  every  personal  feeling  but  the 
earnest  resolution  to  discharge  conscientiously 


the  duty  which  an  over-ruling  Providence  has 
placed  upon  us  ?  Sir,  it  may  be  that  some 
among  us  will  live  to  see  the  *1  ay  when,  as  the 
result  of  this  measure,  a  great  and  powerful 
people  may  have  grown  up  in  these  lands — 
when  the  boundless  forests  all  around  us  shall 
have  given  way  to  smiling  fields  and  thriving 
towns —  and  when  one  united  government, 
under  the  British  flag,  shall  extend  from 
shore  to  shore : — but  who  would  desire  to 
see  that  day  if  he  could  not  recall  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  part  he  took  in  this  discussion  ? 
Mr.  Speaker  I  have  done.  I  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conscientious  judgment  of  the 
House,  in  the  confident  expectation  and  be¬ 
lief  that  the  decision  it  will  render  will  be 
worthy  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  (The 
honorable  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid 
loud  and  continued  applause.) 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  McGee,  the 
debate  was  further  adjourned  till  Thursday 
evening. 

- o - 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  February  9,  1865 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLAN  said,  that  if  he  acqui¬ 
esced,  or  thought  that  the  House  acquiesced, 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  spoke  at  the  close  of  the  debate 
last  evening,  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  resolutions  now  before  them  were 
presented  for  their  consideration,  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  discuss  their  merits  or  express  any 
opinion  upon  them ;  he  would  not  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House  with 
any  remarks  of  his  on  the  great  scheme  which 
had  been  submitted  for  their  approval.  But 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Government  had 
not  invited  them  to  express  their  opinion  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  but  they  were  really 
asked  in  good  faith  to  examine  and  discuss 
the  measure,  and  then  to.  express  their  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  of  it  as  a  whole,  he 
would  venture  to  occupy  their  attention  for  a 
few  moments,  while  he  stated  to  the  House 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  give  it  his 
hearty  concurrence  and  support.  He  would 
first,  however,  premise  that  he  could  not  see 
the  force  of  an  objection  which  had  also  been 
made,  that  as  they  were  precluded  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  alteration  in  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
they  would  be  betraying  their  trust  and  vio¬ 
lating  their  duty  to  their  constituents  if  they 
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acquiesced  in  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  to  some 
of  the  particular  features  of  which  their  own 
convictions  might  be  opposed,  and  in  reference 
to  which  they  perhaps  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  definitely  the  views  of  their  con¬ 
stituents.  Now,  he  would  ask  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  did  it  not  constantly  happen  that  in 
the  business  of  life  they  were  obliged  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  a  few  the  conduct  of  many  matters  in 
which  they  were  most  deeply  interested  them¬ 
selves,  but  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
interests  involved,  could  not  be  dealt  with  ad¬ 
vantageously  otherwise,  and  if  they  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  judgment  and  ability  of  those  to 
whom  the  task  had  been  committed,  were  they 
not  satisfied  to  accept  their  recommendations, 
although  their  views  on  all  points  might  not 
coincide  with  their  own  ?  Just  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Confederation  scheme — it  was  one  which 
required  special  ability,  tact  and  judgment,  to 
deal  with.  It  was  one  in  which  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  so  many  nice  questions  were 
involved,  that  it  would  have  been  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  have  arrived  at  any  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question,  had  the  task  been 
committed  to  a  popular  assembly  or  any  other 
large  body.  Now,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  fully  persuaded  at 
the  time  of  the  Conference  that  the  task  of 
framing  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  all  the 
North  American  Provinces  had  been  assumed 
by  those  statesmen  who,  by  their  ability,  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  were,  of  all  men,  the 
best  qualified  for  the  duty  ;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn,  from  any  expression  of  public  opinion, 
either  out  of  doors  or  in  the  press,  that  this 
confidence  had  been  shaken,  or  that  the  scheme, 
as  a  whole,  had  been  disapproved  of.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people  of  Canada  had  now  been 
acquainted  with  all  the  important  features  of 
the  measure  for  some  three  months  at  least, 
and  he  believed  the  result  had  been  that, 
while  various  opinions  had  been  expressed  in 
reference  to  the  details  of  the  scheme,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  perfectly  satisfied 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives,  to  be  assented  to  by  them  as  a 
whole,  if,  after  a  full  discussion  of  its  merits, 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  so  far  outweighed 
its  defects  as  to  commend  itself  to  their 
adoption.  If  then,  in  the  best  exercise  of 
his  judgment,  ho  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
tnat  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  merits  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  out¬ 
weighed  any  of  the  defects  which  might  present 
themselves  in  the  details,  he  thought  he  should 
be  fully  warranted,  acting  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents,  in  according  his  support  to  the 


j  measure,  without  being  in  any  way  chargeable 
;  with  a  dereliction  of  duty  or  a  betrayal  of  the 
i  trust  committed  to  him.  He  would  now  state 
j  to  the  House  what  were  the  considerations 
|  which  induced  him  to  give  his  support  to  the 
j  measure,  and  which,  to  him  at  least,  appeared 
of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  all  objec¬ 
tions  that  had  been  brought  against  it.  They 
were  twofold — arising  in  the  first  place  from 
our  internal  condition,  and  in  the  second  place 
from  our  position  with  regard  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  States.  And  first,  with  regard  to  our  in¬ 
ternal  condition,  while  he  partly  agreed  with 
the  remark  which  fell  from  the  honorable 
member  for  the  Brock  Division,  that  our  poli¬ 
tical  differences  alone  could  perhaps  scarcely 
be  said  to  necessitate  such  great  and  important 
constitutional  changes  as  those  involved  in 
Confederation  ;  yet  taken  in  connection  with 
our  external  relations,  he  thought  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  state  of  chronic  weakness  of  the 
governing  body  had  become  a  subject  of  grave 
apprehension  to  every  well-wisher  of  their 
country.  No  one  would  deny  that  when  storms 
were  impending,  it  was  doubly  necessary  that 
the  ships  of  the  state  should  be  guided  by  firm 
and  determined  hands — that  weakneis  and 
vacillation  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
sure  to  end  in  disaster.  Yet  for  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  political  horizon  had  been 
growing  darker  and  darker,  when  fresh  causes 
of  irritation  had  unhappily  sprung  up  from 
time  to  time  between  us  end  our  neighbors, 
we  had  seen  ministry  after  ministry  break 
down,  until  anything  like  a  stable  and  vigorous 
government  seemed  to  have  become  a  hopeless 
impossibility.  Who  could  say  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  not  fraught  with  danger  to 
any  community.  He  believed  that  in  Federa¬ 
tion  they  had  found  a  remedy  for  those  sec¬ 
tional  differences  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  which  had  so  long  agitated  the 
country,  and  had  been  a  source  of  weakness  to 
so  many  administrations.  Under  the  scheme 
now  proposed,  all  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust  between  the  two  provinces  wToukl  be 
removed,  and  they  might  well  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  any  change  which,  by  removing  these 
stumbling-blocks  which  sectional  feeling  and 
party  strife  had  plac:d  in  the  way  of  so  many 
successive  ministries,  had  enabled  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  to  unite  their  councils 
for  the  formation  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and 
permanent  government.  For  these  con¬ 
siderations,  amongst  others,  the  measure 
before  the  House  should  have  his  hearty 
support,  but  there  were  to  his  mind  graver 
reasons  still  why  the  union  of  the  provinces 


should,  if  possible,  be  brought  about  -without 
further  loss  of  time.  No  one  who  had  watched 
the  course  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
iu  reference  to  the  colonies,  as  expressed  during 
the  last  few  years,  either  in  Parliament  or  in 
the  public  press,  could  doubt  that  the  feeling 
had  been  gaining  ground  there  that  the  time 
had  come  for  us  to  assume  a  larger  share  than 
we  had  hitherto  assumed  of  those  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  attach  to  every  country 
aspiring  to  any  sort  of  national  existence  or  i 
political  standing.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  ; 
he  alluded  to  the  question  of  defence.  This 
was  a  question  which  would  have  been  forced 
upon  us  sooner  or  later  under  any  eircumstan-  i 
ccs,  because  it  was  neither  reasonable  nor  just  i 
that  we  should  expect  that  Great  Britain  | 
would  continue  to  give  us  the  protection  of 
her  fleets  and  armies,  unless  we  showed  that 
we  were  willing  to  bear  our  share  of  the  bur¬ 
den,  and  were  ready  to  contribute  our  quota 
of  men  and  means  towards  the  defence  of  our 
own  hearths  and  homes  should  war  unhappily 
threaten  us.  Under  any  circumstances,  then, 
the  consideration  of  this  question  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature, 
but  no  one  would  deny  that  it  had  acquired 
tenfold  importance  in  view  of  our  present  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  what 
might  safely  have  been  left  to  the  unaided  re¬ 
sources  of  Canada  alone, had  peace  and  harmony 
continued  to  prevail  on  our  borders,  would  now 
require  nil  the  assistance,  all  the  material  aid 
and  moral  support,  which  a  close  and  cordial 
union  with  nearly  a  million  of  our  British 
fellow-subjects  could  alone  give  to  us.  Feel¬ 
ing  then  as  he  did  upon  these  points,  he  could 
not  help  asking  himself  the  question,  what 
would  be  the  result,  as  regards  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  Canada,  if  this  Confedera¬ 
tion  scheme  should  fall  through  ?  Should  we 
not.  suffer  most  seriously  in  all  our  relations 
both  at  homo  and  abroad  ?  Would  not  the 
effect  on  our  credit  in  England  be  most  dis- 
asterous  ?  Would  they  not  say  that  our  own 
folly  and  want  of  patriotism  had  condemned 
us  to  a  state  of  isolation  and  weakness,  when 
union  with  our  sister  provinces  would  have 
made  us  strong,  powerful  and  prosperous? 
Some  honorable  gentlemen  had  such  strong 
objections  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  meas¬ 
ure- — the  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  this 
House,  for  instance — that  rather  than  bring 
themselves  to  vote  for  it,  they  were  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  imperiling  the  whole  scheme. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  an  elected  member  like  himself  to  say 


anything  against  the  elective  system  as  applie 
to  this  House  ;  although  he  earnestly  believed 
that  the  majority  of  his  own  constituents  were 
in  favor  of  a  Legislative  Council  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  As  for  the  objection  which 
had  been  urged  that  between  an  Upper  House 
composed  exclusively  of  life  members,  and  an 
elective  Lower  House,  there  might  be  the 
danger  of  a  direct  collision  in  the  event  of 
one  rejecting  an  important  measure  which  the 
other  had  passed,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
much  danger  of  such  a  contingency.  Indeed 
he  would  remind  honorable  members  that  the 
only  instance  of  anything  like  a  dead-lock  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses,  which  had  occurred 
within  late  years,  at  all  events,  was  since  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  principle,  when  the 
Council  in  1859  refused  to  pass  the  Supply 
Bill  on  account  of  certain  items  contained  in 
it,  providing  for  the  expense  of  the  removal 
of  the  Government  to  Quebec.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  on  that  occasion  were  left  in  a  minority 
in  this  House,  although  they  had  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  only  after  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  some  days  and  upon  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  question,  after  bringing  up 
some  life  members  from  Lower  Canada,  that 
the  Government  carried  the  vote  by  a  majority 
of  two  or  three.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
he  thought  that  the  life  members  of  the 
Council  would  admit  that  the  elective  mem¬ 
bers  had  so  far,  at  all  events,  comported 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
the  character  of  the  House  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive  body,  free  from  all  violent  party  feeling, 
and  exercising  a  wholesome  check  against  all 
ill-considered  or  hasty  legislation.  The  real 
danger,  he  thought,  was  that  if  the  House  in 
process  of  time  were  to  become  a  purely  elec¬ 
tive  body,  and  party  lines  became  more  closely 
drawn,  the  same  partisan  spirit  which  too 
often  swayed  the  proceedings  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  might  find  its  way 
into  their  chamber,  larger  powers,  such  as 
originating  money  bills,  might  be  claimed,  and 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  might  then 
occur  at  any  time.  Another  objection  raised 
by  some  honorable  gentlemen,  was,  that  this 
measure  was  being  urged  upon  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  this  country  with  undue  haste, 
and  from  the  language  of  some  honorable 
gentlemen  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  did  not 
think  that  our  situation  was  by  any  means 
such  a  critical  one  as  to  call  for  any  immediate 
change.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  how  any  one  could  look  abroad  at  what 
was  passing  on  our  borders  and  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  our  communica- 
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tion  with  the  sea-board  during  the  winter  was 
about  to  be  cut  off — that  our  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  United  States  was  hampered 
by  the  most  vexatious  and  needless  restric¬ 
tions — and  that,  furthermore,  measures  of  a 
military  and  naval  character  having  special 
reference  to  our  frontier  relations,  had  found 
favor  and  countenance  with  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  Looking  at 
all  these  things,  he  could  not  conceive  how  any 
Canadian  could  feel  that  this  was  a  time  for 
his  country  to  remain  in  her  present  compara¬ 
tively  weak  and  isolated  condition,  when  an 
opportunity  was  offered  of  acquiring  that 
strength  which  union  with  the  sister  pro¬ 
vinces  could  alone  give  us.  It  might  be  that 
there  were  some  honorable  gentlemen  who 
did  not  view  the  question,  so  far  as  regarded 
our  relations  with  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  light  that  he  did.  Now,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  he  looked  at  the  question  of 
Confederation,  he  was  equally  convinced  of 
the  extreme  desirableness  of  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question.  He  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of  some  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  in  decrying  the  resources  or 
underrating  the  position  of  Canada;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  while  he  freely  admit¬ 
ted  and  heartily  acknowledged  the  many 
sources  of  material  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  Canada  possessed,  in  her  fertile  soil, 
her  rich  minerals,  her  noble  system  of  canals 
and  railways,  he  nevertheless  could  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  and 
revenue,  our  commercial  and  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  had  been  so  injuriously  affected  by 
the  state  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lakes,  that  unless  we  could  find  new  avenues 
for  our  commerce,  new  markets  for  our  pro¬ 
duce,  we  must  inevitably  suffer  a  most  serious 
check  to  our  prosperity  and  well-doing.  In 
this  Confederation  scheme  he  believed  that  a 
golden  opportunity  was  offered  to  us  of  remedy¬ 
ing’  the  evils  under  which  we  were  now  suf¬ 
fering,  and  of  opening  out  a  new  and  pros¬ 
perous  career  for  this  country,  if  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  it.  He  believed  that  it 
might  be  said  of  nations  as  of  individuals  : — 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  spent 
in  shallows  and  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

And  we  must  take  the  current  as  it  flows, 

Or  lose  our  venture. 

He  would  urge  then  upon  the  House,  not 
to  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass— even  should 
it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  opinions— 


of  forming  a  strong,  powerful  and  prosperous 
Confederation,  and  thus  ensure  for  ourselves, 
and  our  children’s  children,  a  national  ex¬ 
istence  as  British  North  Americans,  which 
may  endure  for  many  ages  to  come.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  said  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  resolution  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  and  would  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  offering  some  observations  on  the 
general  subject.  In  his  opinion  it  could  not 
be  injured  by  discussion,  and  whatever  might 
be  its  merits  or  demerits  after  going  through 
the  crucible,  the  residuum  must  be  better  than 
the  present  condition  of  the  subject,  both  as 
regarded  the  legislature  and  the  country.  On 
a  former  occasion  he  had  expressed  himself  as 
not  averse  to  the  question,  but  as  inclined, 
from  various  considerations,  to  view  Confeder¬ 
ation  favorably  ;  and  acting  in  the  same  sense 
he  would  now  state  certain  points,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  union  would  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  interested,  and  their  ultimate  es¬ 
tablishment  as  a  nation.  The  principle  of  as¬ 
sociation,  as  exhibited  in  commercial  partner¬ 
ships  and  corporations,  continued  a  secret  of 
prosperity,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  elucidate  and  account  for,  but 
which  no  one  could  fail  to  recognize,  and  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  nations  its  potency  was 
sufficiently  established  to  show  that  the  anal¬ 
ogy  was  presumed  and  that  it  was  as  operative 
as  in  partnerships  and  corporations.  He  was 
also  prepared  to  admit  that  diversity  of  inter¬ 
ests  was  no  sufficient  argument  against  union, 
— (hear) — since  in  this  very  particular  might 
frequently  be  found  the  strongest  bond  of 
union.  As  in  electricity,  opposite  poles  at¬ 
tracted  each  other,  so  among  nations  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  interests  which  might  a  priori  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  bar,  was  not  unfrequently  the  most 
effectual  means  of  harmony,  and  thus  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  feeling  which  brought  out  talent,  might 
lead  to  a  comparison  of  opinions  which  would 
induce  an  enlarged  policy  calculated  to  elevate 
and  not  to  depress  national  energies.  He  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  Confederation  would 
enlarge  the  minds  of  all,  and  make  us  better 
to  understand  our  resources  and  capabil¬ 
ities.  It  would  make  us  more  enquiring, 
and  teach  us  so  to  use  our  industrial  power 
as  to  secure  the  best  results.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  results  of 
the  union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
had  been  beneficial  to  both,  and  he  argued 
that  union  with  the  other  provinces,  inhabited 
by  a  people  educated  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  and  of  different  origins,  could  hardly 


be  without  mutual  advantage.  It  would  give 
the  inhabitants  of  each  province  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  each  other’s  habits  and 
pursuits,  and  so  induce  larger  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  views.  He  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  assimilation  of  tariffs  would  be  an 
advantage  of  no  little  moment,  and  that  it 
would  do  away  with  much  chafing  in  working 
the  machinery  of  the  government.  He  also 
admitted  the  advantage  of  having  ocean  sea¬ 
ports  of  our  own,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  attach  so  much  importance  to  that  as  some 
other  honorable  members.  We  were  told  that 
no  inland  country  could  ever  be  great,  and 
that  so  long  as  we  had  no  opening  to  the  sea 
we  could  not  expect  permanent  prosperity. 
He  w’as  quite  prepared  to  say  that  access  to 
the  ocean  through  the  ports  of  St.John,  N.B., 
and  Halifax,  was  very  desirable,  but  he  was 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  grand  effects  pro¬ 
claimed  would  be  realized.  It  was  no  doubt 
very  desirable  to  secure  all  these  advantages, 
but  the  measure  contained  some  provisions 
which,  if  carried  out,  would,  as  he  believed, 
be  highly  injurious  to  both  the  general  and 
local  governments.  Then  he  must  say  he  had  a 
strong  distrust  of  it  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  originated.  It  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  things  or  with 
the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  a  few  gentlemen,  however  wise  and 
well-intentioned,  but  self-elected,  should  meet 
together  to  form  a  constitution  and  erect  a  new 
nationality.  If  we  looked  to  the  United  States 
(the  history  of  whose  Constitution  he  would 
presently  allude  to,  and  whose  Constitution 
had  been  more  closely  followed  in  that  now 
under  consideration  than  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion)  we  would  see  how  patiently  they  had 
proceeded  to  construct  it.  [Here  the  honor¬ 
able  member  gave  a  history  of  the  first  instru¬ 
ment  of  federation,  established  for  mutual  con¬ 
venience  and  support,  though  not  for  national 
union,  which  occupied  from  the  7th  October 
to  the  15th  November,  1777,  in  the  discussing. 
He  then  said  that  this  arrangement,  not  being 
found  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  States 
concerned,  in  September,  1787,  they  commenc¬ 
ed  deliberating  upon  the  adoption  of  a  Consti¬ 
tution,  which,  after  being  arranged,  was  for  two 
years  before  the  individual  states  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  being  only  ratified  in  October,  1789.]  This 
showed  how  careful  and  particular  they  had 
been  in  this  important  matter,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  other  branch  of  our  le¬ 
gislature  had  said,  only  a  few  evenings  ago,  that 
the  greatest  statesmen  who  ever  lived  had  been 
engaged  in  the  work.  From  the  length  of  the 


discussions,  and  the  time  given  to  the 
people  to  study  and  understand  the  meas¬ 
ure,  it  was  seen  how  anxious  they  were  that 
it  should  be  made  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
them.  But  what  was  it  that  gave  rise  to 
the  desire  for  federation  first  in  the  States? 
They  were  poor  and  comparatively  helpless. 
They  had  just  come  out  of  an  exhaustive  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  fell  upon 
them  of  organizing  a  government  for  a  broad 
expanse  of  country,  containing  but  two  and 
a  half  or  three  million  souls.  This  it  was 
that  led  to  the  first  attempt  at  federation,  and 
aftenvards  to  a  closer  union  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1789.  How  was  it  with  us  ?  It 
was  alleged  that  we  had  been  led  step  by  step, 
according  to  the  strictest  method  of  induction, 
to  the  necessity  for  the  measure  now  proposed ; 
that  without  it  there  must  have  been  an  irre¬ 
mediable  dead-lock  between  the  parties  in  the 
legislature,  which  would  have  rendered  further 
progress  impossible.  But  what  was  the  real 
impediment?  Want  of  patriotism — not  the 
want  of  a  good  Constitution.  If  there  had 
been  less  virulence  of  party  spirit,  and  a  better 
disposition  to  accommodate  matters,  there 
would  have  been  no  dead-lock.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS  hoped  the  honorable 
member  felt  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — If  the  leading  men 
had  felt  as  they  ought  to  have  felt,  there  would 
have  been  no  dead-lock,  for  it  existed  more  in 
name  than  in  reality.  There  was  no  cause  for 
saying  that  no  government  could  be  formed 
which  could  command  a  good  majority.  And 
what  had  the  difficulties  arisen  from  ?  From  a 
persistent  agitation  for  representation  accord¬ 
ing  to  population,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
people  had  at  last  come  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  fundamental  axiom  in  government.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  did  it  follow  that  because  there 
were  difficulties  that  they  could  not  be  arranged 
without  recourse  to  such  a  measure  as  this,  and 
was  it  certain  even  that  Confederation  would 
remove  them  ?  Instead  of  meeting  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Government  had  travelled  away 
from  them  and  formed  an  agreement  with 
provinces  in  which  they  had  no  existence, 
without  devising  means  to  relieve  themselves. 
Federation  was  forthwith  produced,  like  Mi¬ 
nerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  fully  armed  ; 
and  we  were  told  it  was  just  what  we  wanted 
to  make  all  things  right.  We  were  told  we 
must  take  it  as  presented,  without  any  possible 
change ;  we  must  lay  aside  our  character  as  a 
deliberative  body,  and  without  considering  the 
country  (which  had  been  studiously  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  scheme)  vote  to  accept  or 
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reject  it.  It  was  true  that  soon  after  the  reso¬ 
lutions  had  been  agreed  upon,  copies  had  been 
sent  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  confiden¬ 
tially,  but  the  people  must  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
If  the  members  had  acted  up  to  the  implied 
requirement  of  secrecy,  and  not  divulged  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme,  the  people  were  to  this 
day  ignorant  of  its  character,  and  it  could  not 
be  said  that  it  was  ever  constitutionally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  country.  Then  we  were  told  that, 
as  elective  members  and  as  patriots,  it  was  our 
duty  to  accept  the  measure  as  it  was,  even 
though  portions  of  it  might  not  be  satisfactory, 
rather  than  lose  it  altogether.  It  had  been 
generally  represented  by  the  local  newspapers 
in  Upper  Canada — fed  to  do  so — that  it  was 
commonly  approved ;  but  while  the  simple  idea 
of  union  might  find  favor,  as  he  believed  it 
did,  it  was  not  less  true  that  the  country  was 
waiting  for  the  details,  of  which  they  would 
judge  when  they  had  been  discussed  in  Par¬ 
liament.  When  this  had  been  done,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  manifold  particulars  was  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  it  was  expected,  at  least 
amoDg  the  English  of  Lower  Canada,  that  it 
would  not  be  passed  until  after  having  been 
submitted  to  the  people.  If  it  were  passed 
through  without  such  an  appeal,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Government  would 
assume  a  very  serious  responsibility,  and  if,  in 
after  times,  the  union  should  prove  disastrous, 
it  would  bring  upon  them  imprecations  instead 
of  blessings.  And  he  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Government,  whenever  they  had 
given  their  views  on  the  subject,  had  never 
said  it  would  not  be  so  presented,  but  no  doubt 
their  utterances  were  very  much  like  those  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  susceptible  of  being  un¬ 
derstood  in  two  opposite  ways.  But  what 
could  such  an  indisposition  to  speak  clearly 
indicate,  if  not  a  purpose  to  press  the  matter 
on  to  a  result,  even  though  the  people  might 
not  want  it.  Under  this  measure  the  elective 
members  would  have  a  right  to  vote  them¬ 
selves,  two  out  of  three  at  least,  as  members 
for  life.  Now  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
enact  a  law  to  ensure  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  temptation  to  swerve  from  the  right,  they 
were  precluded  from  occupying  even  the  small 
offices  of  postmasters  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country,  or  acting  as  security  for  such 
officers.  For  every  day  that  a  member  occu¬ 
pied  a  seat  in  either  House  unlawfully,  he  was 
subject  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  £500,  and  if 
this  strictness  had  been  found  necessary,  was 
not  the  spirit  of  the  law  violated  when  this 
House  was  invited  to  pass  a  measure  by  which 


the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Confederation  would  be  appointed  for  life,  and 
selected  from  the  members  of  the  present 
Legislative  Council — even  allowing  that  all 
the  Crown  nominated  members  were  to  be  first 
chosen,  as  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  had  left  us  to  infer  from  his 
remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  said  he  had  stated 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  had  no  foundation  whatever  for  his  asser¬ 
tion.  He  (Hon.  Mr.  Campbell)  had  used  no 
such  language,  but  had  expressly  stated  that 
due  consideration  would  be  given  to  members 
of  both  sides  of  politics,  and  to  life  and  elec¬ 
tive  members  equally. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  said  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  what  he  had  stated  was  a  fair 
inference  from  what  the  Honorable  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  honorable 
member  could  not  have  been  in  the  House 
when  the  statement  was  made,  or  how  could 
he  draw  that  conclusion  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  said  he  was  ready 
to  accept  the  explanation,  as  it  would  not  afiect 
his  argument.  And  supposing  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  nominated  by  the  Crown  were  appointed, 
he  would  say  it  was  but  just ;  nay,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  seats  which  had 
been  given  them  for  life.  The  Honorable  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  would  thus  see  that 
he  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn)  had  attributed  only 
such  opinions  to  him  as  he  himself  conscien¬ 
tiously  held  to  be  right.  Assuming  then  that 
the  Crown  members  would  retain  their  seats, 
there  was  a  direct  temptation  presented  to  at 
least  two  out  of  three  of  the  elective  mem¬ 
bers.  This,  he  thought,  exhibited  the  project 
in  a  very  damaging  light.  Such  a  measure 
was  calculated  to  bias  the  judgment,  and  ought 
not  to  be  presented  to  any  legislative  body. 
He  held  that  elective  members  had  received  a 
sacred  trust  to  exercise  ;  that  they  were  sent 
here  by  their  constituencies  to  represent  them, 
and  to  do  that  only.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  ask,  whether  they  could  con¬ 
ceive  they  had  the  power  to  vote  away  the 
rights  of  their  electors  ?  That  was  not  in  their 
mandat ,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  be 
doing  what  they  had  no  authority  to  do  ; 
they  would  be  doing  what  they  could  not  do 
without  going  beyond  the  authority  confided 
to  them.  Coming  to  the  principle  of  elective 
legislative  councils  itself,  he  might  say  it 
had  already  been  adopted  in  four  British 
colonies  besides  Canada.  Canada,  though  the 
largest  of  these,  was  not  the  first  to  adopt  it 
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though  it  might  claim  to  be  foremost  in  es¬ 
tablishing  precedents — especially  as  with  the 
addition  of  the  Lower  Provinces  we  are  told 
we  shall  bo  the  third  largest  nation  in  the 
world — (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — since  for 
a  long  series  of  years  the  demand  had  been 
made  by  the  people.  They  persisted  against 
many  discouragements,  and  the  reform  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  the  famous  ninety-two  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Lower 
Canada,  until  with  other  reforms  it  was  at  last 
conceded  and  consummated.  When  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  under  discussion,  objections  were 
made  and  fears  expressed  that  there  might 
be  a  feeling  among  the  members,  who  came 
from  the  people,  to  claim  the  right  to  ori¬ 
ginate  money  bills,  and  that  an  antagonism 
would  thus  arise  between  the  two  branches, 
but  no  such  conflict  of  opinion  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  Constitution  had  worked  as 
heretofore.  The  infusion  of  the  elective 
element  was  made  gradually  with  the  view  of 
anticipating  such  a  result,  and  the  effect  was 
attained,  for  there  had  been  no  clashing  of 
interests.  The  elective  principle  had  been 
applied  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  he  would  ask,  how, 
under  the  14th  resolution  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation,  that  body  was  to  be  dealt  with  ?  He 
would  read  that  part  of  the  resolution  to  which 
he  referred  —  “  The  first  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  be 
made  from  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the 
various  provinces,  except  as  regards  Prince 
Edward  Island,”  &c.  What  did  this  mean  ? 
Were  the  members  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  still  to  be  elected  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — No;  they  were 
to  be  appointed.  The  resolution  was  so  worded 
as  not  to  limit  the  selection  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  the  Legislative  Council  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — Was  it  because 
the  elective  principle  had  worked  so  badly  in 
Canada  that  this  change  is  proposed  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — No ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  Canada  the  selection  was  to  be  made 
from  the  House  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — It  appeared  then, 
that  Prince  Edward  Island,  dissatisfied  with 
the  elective  principle,  had  dictated  terms,  and 
Canada  had  yielded  to  the  dictation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  —  The  Confer¬ 
ence  had  yielded  to  Prince  Edward  Island 
only  in  respect  of  its  own  members.  They 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  their  Legislative 
Council  that,  with  reference  to  themselves, 
a  choice  from  the  people  at  large  was  permit¬ 


ted,  but  this  had  no  referenoe  whatever  to 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  —  Suppose  the 
elective  members  should  be  swept  off,  what 
became  of  the  people’s  right  of  representation 
by  men  of  their  own  choice? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— No  such  thing 
was  intended. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  said  he  had  only 
put  the  case  hypothetically,  but  had  been 
glad  to  learn  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
delegates  to  resolve  upon  the  abandonment  of 
the  elective  principle  in  respect  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  Canada,  however,  did  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  used  in  this  way.  He  would  now 
ask  whether  the  representatives  of  Canada  in 
the  Conference  had  any  warrant  from  the 
country  to  justify  their  action  ?  They  had 
none  whatever.  If  they  had  not  acted  under 
the  dictation  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  they 
had  acted  on  their  own  motion,  and  without 
authority  of  any  kind.  The  conclusion  was 
legitimate  and  logical.  The  position  they 
had  assumed  was  exceptional  and  distasteful. 
Coming  to  the  proposal  to  amend  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  he  would  say  there  existed  no  reason 
why  the  House,  if  it  thought  proper,  could 
not  change  them  in  any  particular.  He  wil¬ 
lingly  admitted  that  they  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  treaty,  and  we  must  accept  them,  if  ac¬ 
cepted  at  all,  so  that  their  essential  character 
should  not  be  impaired ;  but  when  they  were 
presented  to  us,  we  were  bound  to  decide 
whether  they  were  what  we  wanted  or  not. 
If  they  were  so  in  the  main,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  taking  exceptions  which  would 
affect  our  relations  with  the  other  provinces, 
but  they  might  be  modified  and  changed  in 
so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  and  the  other 
provinces  would  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 
What  interest  had  they  in  the  manner  of  our 
choosing  our  own  representatives  ?  All  they 
had  a  right  to  say  in  the  matter  was  that  we 
should  not  have  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number.  There  was  a  way  of  putting 
things  so  as  to  frighten  and  convince  waver¬ 
ing  minds ;  but  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom — to  look  at  the 
reason  of  things — and  to  say  if  his  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted,  which  maintained  intact 
the  principle  of  representation  laid  down  in 
the  resolutions — only  retaining  the  mode  of 
choosing  the  members — the  modification  could 
lead  to  harm  or  to  anything  else  than  what 
had  already  been  declared,  viz.,  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  might  take  the  scheme  with 
the  amendment  under  consideration,  and  act 
upon  said  amendment.  Mr.  Cardwell  had 
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already  remarked  upon  that  very  point,  and 
if  it  were  changed,  would  it  not  be  to  retain 
the  elective  principle  ?  If  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  may  do  so,  may  we  not  ask  them  to 
do  it  ?  May  we  not  record  our  views  ?  And 
would  they,  upon  a  measure  of  such  vast 
moment  and  pregnant  with  such  results,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  adopt  a  principle  unless  they  knew  its 
operation  to  be  beneficial?  Turning  to  his 
'proposed  amendment,  the  honorable  member 
said  that  if  it  were  adopted,  the  principle  of 
federal  representation  in  the  resolutions  would 
be  retained;  the  same  members  would  be 
retained  (in  Canada  at  least) ;  and  to  render 
the  proportion  of  the  Lower  Provinces  rela¬ 
tively  equal,  he  would  allow  them  to  name  ten 
life  members.  Were  we  to  be  told  that  such 
a  form  would  be  incongruous,  and  be  deterred 
from  considering  the  proposition  ?  Then  we 
should  be  reflecting  upon  ourselves.  He  and 
other  honorable  members  sat  under  a  mandate 
from  the  people,  while  other  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  sat  under  a  patent  from  the  Crown.  It 
would  be  a, reflection  both  on  our  past  and 
present  condition.  There  were  the  same 
reasons  now  for  adopting  such  a  form  as  there 
were  when  the  elective  principle  was  adopted. 
It  was  a  domestic  matter,  and  should  be  left 
to  domestic  arrangement.  Each  province  had 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  should  be  left 
to  the  exercise  of  its  judgment  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  If  subsequently  a  change  were 
desired,  it  could  be  granted.  He  maintained 
that  his  views  were  correct  and  logical,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  the  incongruity  with 
which  they  were  charged.  He  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  sufficient  cause  for  the  proposed 
change,  and  as  the  people  had  not  asked 
for  it,  and  as  Canada  formed  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  whole,  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
granted  without  reference  to  their  opinions. 
Representation  according  to  population  was 
now  looked  upon  as  a  cardinal  principle,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  observed  in  dealing  with 
this  important  question.  We  were  told  the 
vote  was  taken  by  provinces,  not  by  numbers, 
still  the  Lower  Provinces  had  the  majority  of 
representatives,  though  they  represented  but  a 
minority  of  the  people.  Then  it  was  said  our 
delegates  were  leading  men  and  men  of  talent, 
which  he  was  quite  prepared  to  allow,  yet 
they  did  not  compose  all  the  talent  or  states¬ 
manship  of  Canada.  In  this  way  the  one- 
third  of  the  populations  interested  had  given 
the  law  to  the  other  two- thirds.  \V e  were 
told  again  that  the  Constitution  emanating 
from  the  Conference  was  desirable  beoause  it 
was  modelled  on  the  British  Constitution. 


The  British  Constitution  was  unmatched  in 
the  world,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  imita¬ 
tion.  It  had  grown  by  the  accretions  of  ages, 
by  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  by 
their  undying  love  of  justice  and  fair  play. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  produced  by  the 
strictest  inductive  method,  and  stood  unri¬ 
valled  as  a  monument  of  the  greatest  human 
wisdom.  Except  in  remote  future  times,  it 
could  not  be  imitated — (hear) — and  he  did 
not  urge  this  difference  as  a  demerit,  for  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should 
exist.  It  had  reference  to  different  kinds  of 
people — to  people  of  different  genius,  and  to 
people  of  new  countries  and  altered  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  though  an  able  theoretical  com¬ 
position,  it  might  fail  to  produce  the  antici¬ 
pated  results.  It  was  not  a  copy  of  that  hor¬ 
ror  of  our  Constitution-makers — the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States — but  he  would 
show  that  the  delegates  had  borrowed  more 
largely  from  that  Constitution  than  from  any 
other,  though  to  be  sure,  in  some  aspects,  it 
differed  very  much  from  it,  as  in  the  provision 
which  gives  to  members  of  the  Upper  House 
their  seats  for  life.  The  resolutions  provided 
that  .._i  equal  representation  should  be  given 
to  the  three  sections  of  the  Confederation  as 
having  separate  interests,  while  in  the  Lower 
House  the  representation  was  to  be  according 
to  population.  Both  these  provisions  were 
copied  from  the  American  Constitution.  The 
life  membership  was  supposed  to  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  British  Constitution,  but 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  members  was 
a  violation  of  it.  The  limitation  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  federal,  and  the  power  of  the  local 
governments,  was  the  old  story  of  federal  and 
state  rights — in  fact,  the  bone  of  contention 
which  had  led  to  the  present  unhappy  war ; 
an  apple  of  discord  which  our  posterity  might 
gather  in  fruits  of  the  most  bitter  character. 
There  was  another  branch  of  the  subject  he 
would  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  touch 
upon,  and  that  was  the  situation  in  which  the 
English  of  Lower  Canada  would  be  placed. 
The  Honorable  Premier  had  remarked  at 
some  length  upon  the  disposition  to  toleration 
and  the  indulgent  spirit  evinced  by  his  people 
in  past  times,  and  he  (Hon.Mr.  Sanborn)  was 
not  prepared  to  detract  from  this.  He  would 
freely  and  fully  ooncede  the  point.  He  had 
always  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  popu¬ 
lation,  and  his  division  was  more  French  than 
English,  and  it  would  ill  become  him  to  cast 
reflections  on  their  liberality  and  desire  for 
fair  play  or  justice  to  others.  But  this  was 
the  time,  when  treating  of  important  arrange- 
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ments  for  the  future,  to  lay  aside  all  unneces¬ 
sary  delicacy,  and  by  our  action  to  lay  down 
the  guarantees  for  the  perpetuation  of  these 
kind  feelings  and  this  spirit  of  toleration  so 
long  existing,  and  which  he  devoutly  hoped 
would  never  cease.  No  greater  calamity  could 
befall  the  English,  or,  in  fact,  both  races,  than 
the  introduction  of  religious  discord  among 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  would,  however,  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
overlook  the  safeguards  and  rules  necessary 
to  perpetuate  kindly  feelings,  and  to  prevent 
the  disposition  to  aggressions  which  existed 
more  or  less  in  all  minds.  That  principle — 
the  love  of  power — was  found  in  every  human 
heart,  none  were  exempt  from  it,  and  the 
history  of  the  world  showed  that  no  people 
had  ever  risen  superior  to  it.  The  Honorable 
Premier  had  recognized  this  truth  in  the  re¬ 
marks  he  had  made  in  regard  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
French  Canadians  had  persistently  refused 
the  demands  of  Upper  Canada  for  represen¬ 
tation  by  population,  because  of  the  terror  they 
felt  that,  if  granted,  their  institutions  would  be 
in  danger;  and  he  had  told  the  French  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House  that  under  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  their  rights  were  so  effectually  guarded 
that  their  autonomy  was  fully  secured — the 
safeguards  thereof  being  put  in  their  own 
hands.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  English, 
who  were  a  fourth  of  the  population,  and  who, 
by  habit  and  tradition,  had  their  own  views  of 
public  policy,  were  left  entirely  without  guar¬ 
antee  other  than  the  good  feelings  and  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  French.  Was  this  safe?  The 
only  safeguard  they  were  to  have  was  in  regard 
of  education,  but  in  regard  of  the  rights 
of  property  they  were  to  be  left  to  the 
Legislature.  And  this  brought  him  to  the 
consideration  of  that  part  of  the  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution  which  had  reference  to  civil  rights 
and  rights  of  property.  It  was  said  that  the 
civil  laws  of  Lower  Canada  were  now  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  code,  and  this  would  enhance  our 
credit;  and  if  based  upon  sound  principles  and 
rendered  permanent,  it  would  undoubtedly  do 
so,  for  what  is  so  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  as  well-protected  rights  ot  pro¬ 
perty  and  vested  interests  ?  This  feature  was 
deeply  engrained  in  the  British  mind,  and  in 
that  of  the  United  States  also,  insomuch  that 
the  American  Constitution  provides  that  no  law 
could  be  passed  which  would  affect  the  rights  of 
property.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  which  Web¬ 
ster  so  distinguished  himself,  when  the  endow¬ 
ment  was  maintained  and  perpetuated.  But 


to  what  power  were  the  rights  of  property  com¬ 
mitted  in  these  resolutions  ?  When  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  appealed  to  moneyed  men 
abroad  for  a  loan,  could  he  say  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  provided  guarantees  against  injurious 
changes,  when  it  was  known  that  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  property  were  left  to  the  caprice  of 
the  local  governments  ?  Where  was  the 
security  of  the  great  religious  societies  of 
Montreal,  if  a  sentiment  hostile  to  monopolies 
were  carried  to  extremes  in  the  Local  Parlia¬ 
ment  ? 

Hon.  Sir.  E.  P.  TACHE— The  General 
Legislature  had  power  to  disallow  such  acts. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — This  would  be  an 
interference  with  local  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — It  would  preserve  local 
rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — It  was  a  wise 
power  and  commended  itself  to  all ;  it  was, 
however,  not  an  ordinary  power  to  be  com¬ 
monly  resorted  to,  but  an  extreme  power,  and 
one  almost  revolutionary.  It  was  a  power 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  stop  the 
supplies,  but  in  its  very  nature  not  one  often 
to  be  exercised ;  and  it  could  not  be  frequently 
exercised  without  destroying  the  very  foundar 
tions  of  society,  and  occasioning  evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  On  the  whole  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  entrusting  such  power  to  the  local 
governments  was  illogical  and  dangerous,  and 
informing  the  world  that  the  rights  of  property 
were  not  made  sure.  It  was  urged  by  some 
that,  to  make  the  measure  now  before  the 
House  answer  the  ends  proposed,  it  must  be 
immediately  adopted,  but  he  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  opinion.  He  knew  no  reason  for 
this  haste,  and  could  not  believe  that  a  few 
months  would  make  any  material  difference. 
This  union,  when  formed,  was  to  strengthen 
us  so  marvellously  that  we  would  be  able  to 
intimidate  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  guar¬ 
antee  us  a  lasting  peace  with  all  mankind.  It 
might  increase  facilities  for  communication, 
but  could  not  increase  our  real  strength.  How 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  cculd  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  come  up  to  Canada  to  defend  us,  and 
leave  their  own  frontier  unprotected,  he  could 
not  comprehend.  If  he  had  misinterpreted 
the  statements  or  explanations  on  this  point, 
let  the  ministers  show  how  this  greater  strength 
was  to  be  acquired.  There  would  be  three  or 
four  provinces  more  united  together,  but  the 
frontier  to  be  defended  would  be  increased  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  additional  number 
of  men  acquired.  It  was  said  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  scheme  that  the  naval  power  of 
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Great  Britain  would  defend  St.  John,  for 
instanoe,  and  leave  scope  for  the  volunteers  to 
defend  the  frontiers;  but  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  running  as  it  would  along  the  fron¬ 
tier,  would  be  constantly  subject  to  assaults, 
and  would  require  all  the  force  which  could  be 
spared  for  that  purpose.  Lower  Canada  would 
continue  to  be  assailable  from  Maine  and 
Vermont,  and  Upper  Canada  from  the  state 
of  New  York.  Under  these  circumstances, 
each  section  of  the  Confederation  would  have 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  its  own  affairs.  We 
were  told  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  we  were  enjoined 
to  love  them  better.  (Hear.)  We  were  not 
told  what  appropriations  were  to  be  made  for 
defence,  indeed  pains  had  been  taken  to  con¬ 
ceal  that,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  said  that  the 
matter  was  not  debated  or  determined.  The 
province  had  already  incurred  an  expense  of 
$400,000  for  the  simple  purpose  of  sending  a 
few  companies  of  volunteers  to  our  frontier, 
and  if  there  were  no  guarantee  in  the  scheme 
of  union — and  he  did  not  see  any — for  in¬ 
creasing  our  strength,  where  was  the  use  of 
haste  ?  Were  we  not  as  safe  now  as  we  would 
be  then  ?  The  Honorable  Premier  had  stated 
we  were  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  he  (Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn)  supposed  that  like  Holland  we 
must  dyke  ourselves  up,  lest  we  slide  away 
into  the  sea  of  the  great  American  Confeder¬ 
acy.  (Laughter.)  Whether  we  were  liable  to 
be  hurled  thither  by  an  avalanche  or  gradual¬ 
ly  glide  down,  we  could  not  prevent  our  going 
there  except  by  Confederation,  but  Confedera¬ 
tion  would  stop  us,  and  that  was  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  His  own  impression  was 
that  our  position  would  have  been  more  im¬ 
proved  by  an  agreement  with  Upper  Canada 
than  by  the  new  nationality.  Canada  had  had 
difficulties  with  the  United  States,  but  they 
had  never  exhibited  a  spirit  of  aggression 
towards  us,  except  in  times  of  war,  which  had 
arisen  from  issues  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  he  did  not  believe  they 
entertained  such  purposes  now  any  more  than 
in  former  times.  If  we  desired  to  have  a 
Constitution  which  would  afford  good  hope  of 
permanency,  it  must  be  planted  deep  in  the 
affections  of  the  people — (hear,  hear) — for 
until  their  intellects  were  convinced  of  its 
excellence,  they  would  not  be  prepared  to 
uphold  it  and  resist  innovations.  But  they 
must  feel  and  comprehend  the  obligation. 
(Hear.)  To  render  it  secure,  it  must  be  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Why  was  it  that 
the  English  had  always  resisted  attempts  upon 
their  Constitution  ?  Because  every  link  of  the 


great  chain  had  been  conquered  by  resistance 
to  oppression,  and  by  sacrifices  of  blood — 
(hear,  hear) — by  resistance  to  royal  exactions 
and  assumptions — (hear,  hear) — and  these 
achievements  were  preserved,  held  dear,  un¬ 
derstood,  valued,  and  clung  to  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  that  great  people’s  nature.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  was  the  reason  why  it  rested 
upon  such  a  solid  foundation,  why  it  had 
endured  so  long,  and  was  likely  to  endure  for 
ever.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Constitution  asked 
for  was  to  be  built  on  a  flimsy  foundation, 
consisting  of  certain  ideas  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  men,  who  no  doubt  wished  well  to  their 
country ;  but  that  Constitution  was  new  after 
all,  and  they  could  not,  in  the  small  space  of 
time  they  had  given  to  the  project,  view  the 
whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  aspects, 
as  it  was  desirable  they  should.  The  honor¬ 
able  member  closed  his  remarks  by  reiter¬ 
ating  his  opinion  that  an  appeal  on  the  subject 
was  due  to  the  people  whose  voice  had  not  been 
heard  upon  it.  The  acquiescence  spoken  of 
was  rather  the  patient  awaiting  of  the  details 
which  were  sure  to  be  challenged,  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  a  subsidized  press  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  evidence  of  its  general  acceptance. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  one  to  take  or  reject 
the  measure  as  presented.  He  believed  the 
people  would  not  approve  of  such  a  course, 
and,  even  were  it  infinitely  better  than  it  was, 
he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  voting 
for  it  unless  after  it  had  been  submitted  to 
the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  now 
move  his  amendment,  which  was  as  follows  : 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  now  under  consideration,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  by  submitting  for  the  eighth  resolution  the 
following : — 

Upper  Canada  to  be  represented  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  by  twenty-four  elective  members, 
and  Lower  Canada  by  twenty-four  elective  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  twenty-four 
members,  corresponding  with  the  twenty-four 
elective  members  in  each  section  of  Canada,  of 
which  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  ten,  New  Brunswick 
ten,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  shall  have  four, 
and  the  present  members  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Canada,  as  well  life  members  as  elective 
members,  shall  be  members  of  the  first  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  Federal  Parliament — the  ap¬ 
pointed  members  to  remain  for  life,  and  the  elec¬ 
tive  members  for  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
their  election,  unless  removed  by  death  or  other 
cause  ;  their  successors  to  be  elected  by  the  same 
divisions  and  electors  as  have  elected  them  ;  and 
it  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  to 
appoint  ten  additional  members  for  life,  four  for 
New  Brunswick,  four  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  two 
for  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  correspond  with  the 
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present  life  members  from  Canada,  and  that  after 
the  first  appointment  of  members  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  no  new  appointment  shall  be  made,  ex¬ 
cept  to  supply  the  vacancies  by  death  or  otherwise 
in  the  twenty-four  members  appointed  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  elective  members  from  the  two 
sections  of  Canada. 

And  that  in  the  eleventh  section,  after  the  word 
“  Council,”  in  the  first  line,  the  following  words 
be  added:  “in  the  Maritime  Provinces.” 

And  that  section  fourteen  be  struck  out. 

Seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Bureau. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON  briefly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  six 
o’clock,  arrived.  His  remarks  will  be  found 
recapitulated  in  the  commencement  of  his 
speech  on  Friday. 

At  six  o’clock  the  debate  was  adjourned, 
Hon.  Mr.  Macpherson  having  the  floor. 

- o - 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Thursday,  February  9,  1865. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  proposed  Address 
to  Her  Majesty,  on  the  subject  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  having  been  called  ; 

The  Honorable  Mr.  McGEE  said — Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  endeavor  to  fulfil  the 
promise  made  in  my  name  last  evening  by 
the  Lower  Canadian  leader  of  this  House. 
After  the  four  speeches  that  have  already 
been  delivered  from  this  quarter  of  the 
House,  it  may  very  well  be  supposed  that 
little  of  essential  importance  remains  to  be 
said.  On  Monday  the  Attorney  General 
West,  in  exposing  the  case  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  moving  this  Address  to  Her 
Majesty,  went  very  fully  through  all  the 
items  of  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  at  the 
Quebec  Conference,  and  gave  us  a  full 
analysis  of  the  whole  project  with  his  own 
constitution^  commentaries  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  body.  On  the  next  evening, 
the  Attorney  General  East  gave  U3  his  views 
also,  treating  chiefly  of  the  difficulties  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  same  night,  my  hon. 
friend,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  gave  us  a 
financial  view  of  the  whole  subject  ;  and  last 
evening  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council 
gave  us  another  extended  financial  and 
political  address,  with  some  arguments  from 
“  the  Upper  Canadian  point  of  view,”  as  the 
phrase  is.  It  may  well  therefore  seem  that 


after  these  speeches  little  of  essential  import¬ 
ance  remains  to  be  stared.  Still  this  subject 
is  so  vast,  the  project  before  the  House  is  so 
vast,  and  comprehends  within  it  so  many 
objects  of  interest,  the  atmosphere  that  sur¬ 
rounds  a  subject  of  this  importance  is  so 
subtle  and  fluctuating,  that  there  may  be,  I 
am  feign  to  believe,  a  little  joiner-work  still 
left  to  do — there  may  be  a  hiatus  here  and 
there  to  fill  up ;  and  although,  as  far  as  what 
is  called  “  the  preliminary  case”  is  concerned, 
the  question  might  perhaps  very  well  have 
rested  with  the  four  speeches  already 
delivered — there  may  be  some  slight  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  made,  and,  such  as  it  is, 
in  my  own  humble  way,  I  propose  to  make  it 
to-night.  (Elear,  hear.)  We  all  remember 
that  in  the  nursery  legendof  the  Three  Kings 
of  Cologne,  Caspar  brought  myrrh,  and 
Melchior  incense,  and  Baltassar  gold, 
but  I  am  afraid  my  contribution  will  be  less 
valuable  than  any  of  these,  yet  such  as  it  is 
I  cheerfully  bring  it,  particularly  when  there 
are  so  many  in  this  and  the  other  provinces 
who  would  like  to  know  what  my  own  views 
are  in  relation]  to  the  present  crisis.  (Hear-) 
With  your  approbation,  sir,  and  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  House,  I  will  endeavour  to  treat 
this  subject  in  this  way  : — First,  to  give  some 
slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  question  ; 
then  to  examine  the  existing  motives  which 
ought  to  prompt  us  to  secure  a  speedy  union 
of  these  provinces  ;  then  to  speak  of  the 
difficulties  which  this  question  has  encoun¬ 
tered  before  reaching  its  present  fortunate 
stage;  then  to  say  something  of  the  mutual 
advantages,  in  a  social  rather  than  political 
point  of  view,  which  these  provinces  will 
have  in  their  union,  and  lastly  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  Federal  principle  in  general, 
when  I  shall  have  done.  In  other  words,  I 
propose  to  consider  the  question  of  union 
mainly  from  within,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  going  over  the  ground  already  so  fully 
and  so  much  better  occupied  by  hon.  friends 
who  have  already  spoken  upon  the  subject. 
My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Hoche- 
laga,  thought  he  did  a  very  clever  thing  the 
other  evening  when  he  disentombed  an  old 
newspaper  article  of  mine,  entitled  “  A 
New  Nationality,”  and  endeavored  to  fix  on 
me  the  paternity  of  the  phrase — destined  to 
become  prophetic — which  was  employed  by 
a  very  distinguished  personage  in  tbe  Speech 
from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  I  do  happen  to  remember  the 
article  alluded  to  as  one  of  my  first 
essays  in  political  writing  in  Canada;  but 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  the  almost  forgotten 
publication  in  which  it  appeared  was  ne¬ 
ver  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  illustrious 
person  who  delivered  the  speech  on 
that  occasion.  But  I  will  own  when  I  saw 
my  bantling  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  House  in  the  delicate  and  fostering  hands 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga,  I  was 
not  ashamed  of  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  perhaps 
there  was  some  tingling  of  parental  pride 
when  I  saw  what  ten  years  ago  I  pointed  out 
as  the  true  position  for  these  colonies  to  take, 
about  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  colonies  un¬ 
der  such  favorable  circumstances.  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  re¬ 
proach  to  me,  or  a  cause  for  belittling  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  that  ten  years  ago 
I  used  the  identical  phrase  employed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  idea  itself  is 
a  good  one,  and  it  may  have  floated  through 
the  minds  of  many  men  and  received  intel¬ 
lectual  hospitality  even  from  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  himself.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  by  this  sort  of  thing,  of  Puff  in  the 
Critic.  “  Two  people  ”  happened  “  to  hit 
upon  the  same  thought,  and  Shakspere 
made  use  of  it  first — that's  all.”  (Laughter?) 
My  honorable  friend  is  in  this  respect,  no 
doubt,  the  Shakspere  of  the  new  nation¬ 
ality.  (Renewed  laughter.)  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  article  he  has  read  to  the  House 
which  is  deserving  of  disapprobation,  he  is 
particeps  criminis,  and  equally  blameable  if 
not  more  blameable  than  myself.  He  is  in¬ 
deed  the  older  sinner,  and  I  bow  to  him  in 
that  character  with  all  proper  humility. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  Really,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attempt  to  fix  the  parentage  of  this  child 
of  many  fathers  is  altogether  absurd  and 
futile.  It  is  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  the  name  of  this  new  Confeder¬ 
ation,  in  advance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Gracious  Lady  to  whom  the  matter  is  to  be 
referred.  I  have  read  in  one  newspaper 
published  in  a  western  city  not  less  than  a 
dozen  attempts  of  this  nature.  One  indi¬ 
vidual  chooses  Tuponia  and  another  Ilochel- 
aga,  as  a  suitable  name  for  the  new  national¬ 
ity.  Now  I  would  ask  any  hon.  member  of 
this  House  how  he  would  feel  if  he  woke  up 
some  fine  morning  and  found  himself,  instead 
of  a  Canadian,  a  Tuponian  or  Hochelagan- 
der.  (Laughter.)  I  think,  sir,  we  may 
safely  leave  for  the  present  the  discussioif 
of  the  name  as  well  as  the  origin  ol  the  new 
system  proposed*;  when  the  Confederation 
has  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  opens  a  new  page  in  history,  it  will  be 


time  enough  to  look  into  its  antecedents,  and 
when  it  has  reached  this  stage  there  are  a 
few  men  who,  having  struggled  for  it  in  its 
earlier  difficulties,  will  then  deserve  to  be 
honorably  mentioned.  I  shall  not  be  guilty 
of  the  bad  taste  of  complimenting  those  with 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  ; 
but  when  we  reach  the  stage  of  research, 
which  lies  far  beyond  the  stage  of  delibera¬ 
tion  in  these  affairs,  there  are  some  names 
that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  (Hear, 
hear.)  So  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Uniacke,  a  leading  politi¬ 
cian  in  Nova  Scotia  at  that  date,  submitted 
a  scheme  of  Colonial  Union  to  the  Imperial 
authorities.  In  !  815,  Chief  Justice  Sewell, 
whose  name  will  be  well  remembered 
as  a  leading  lawyer  of  this  city  and  a  far¬ 
sighted  politician,  submitted  a  scheme. 
In  1822,  Sir  John  Beverley  Robin¬ 
son,  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
submitted  a  project  of  the  same  kind; 
and  I  need  not  refer  to  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham  on  Colonial  Union  in  1839.  These 
are  all  memorable,  and  some  of  them  are 
great  names.  If  we  have  dreamed  a  dream 
of  union  (as  some  hon.  gentlemen  say),  it 
is  at  least  worth  while  remarking  that  a 
dream  which  has  been  dreamed  by  such  wise 
and  good  men,  may,  for  aught  we  know  or 
you  know,  have  been  a  sort  of  vision — a  vision 
foreshadowing  forthcoming  natural  events  in 
a  clear  intelligence.  A  vision  (I  say  it  with¬ 
out  irreverence,  for  the  event  concerns  the 
lives  of  millions  living,  and  yet  to  come)  re¬ 
sembling  those  seen  by  the  Daniels  and 
Josephs  of  old-,  foreshadowing  the  trials  of 
the  future  ;  the  fate  of  tribes  and  peoples  ; 
the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties.  But  the  im¬ 
mediate  history  of  the  measure  is  sufficiently 
wonderful  without  dwelling  on  the  remoter 
predictions  of  so  many  wise  men.  Who¬ 
ever,  in  1862,  or  even  in  1863,  would  have 
told  us  that  we  should  see,  even  what  we  see 
in  these  seats  by  which  I  stand — such  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  interests  acting  together, 
would  be  accounted,  as  our  Scotch  friends 
say,  “  half-daft  •” — and  whoever,  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  about  the  same  time,  would 
have  ventured  to  foretell  the  composition  of 
their  delegations,  which  sat  with  us  under 
this  roof  last  October,  would  probably 
have  been  considered  equally  demented. 
(Laughter.)  But  the  thing  came  about,  and 
if  those  gjntlemen,  who  have  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  hand  in  bringing  it  about,  and  there¬ 
fore  naturally  felt  less  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  than  we  who  did,  will  only  give  us  the 
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benefit  of  the  doubt,  will  only  assume  that 
we  are  not  all  altogether  wrong-headed,  we 
hope  to  show  them  still  farther,  as  we  think 
we  have  already  shown  them,  that  we  are  by 
no  means  without  reason  in  entering  on  this 
enterprise.  I  submit,  however,  we  may  very 
well  dismiss  the  antecedent  history  of  the 
question  for  the  present :  it  grew  from  an 
unnoticed  feeble  plant,  to  be  a  stately  and 
flourishing  tree,  and  for  my  part  any  one 
that  pleases  may  say  he  made  the  tree  grow, 
if  I  can  only  have  hereafter  my  fair  share 
of  the  shelter  and  the  shade.  (Cheers.)  But 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  question,  the  first 
real  stage  of  its  success — the  thing  that  gave 
importance  to  theory  in  men’s  minds — was 
the  now  celebrated  despatch,  signed  by  two 
members  of  this  Government  aud  an  hon. 
gentleman  formerly  their  colleague,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  other  House  ;  I  refer  to  the  des¬ 
patch  of  1858.  The  recommendations  in 
that  despatch  lay  dormant  until  revived  by 
the  Constitutional  Committee  of  last  Session, 
which  led  to  the  Coalition,  which  led  to  the 
Quebec  Conference,  which  led  to  the  draft 
of  the  Constitution  now  on  our  table,  which 
will  lead,  I  am  fain  to  believe,  to  the  union 
of  all  these  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
the  same  time  that  we  mention  the  distin¬ 
guished  politicians,  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
forget  those  zealous  and  laborious  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  public  press,  who,  although  not 
associated  with  governments,  and  not  them¬ 
selves  at  the  time  in  politics,  addressed  the 
public  mind,  and  greatly  contributed  to  give 
life  and  interest  to  this  question,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  to  bring  it  to  the  happy  position  in 
which  it  now  stands.  Of  those  gentlemen 
X  will  mention  two.  1  do  not  know  whether 
hon.  gentlemen  of  this  House  have  seen  some 
letters  on  colonial  union,  written  in  1855,  the 
last  addressed  to  the  late  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Hamilton,  an  able 
public  writer  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Gold  Commissioner  of  that  province; 
but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  my 
testimony  to  his  well-balanced  judgment, 
political  sagacity  and  the  skilful  handling 
the  subject  received  from  him  at  a  very  early 
period.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  another 
little  book  written  in  English,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  to  which  I  must  refer.  It  is  a 
pamphlet,  which  met  with  an  extraordinary 
decree  of  success,  entitled  Nova  Britannia ., 
by^my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  South 
Lanark  (Mr.  Morris)  ;  and  as  he  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  bringing 
into  existence  the  present  Government, 


whioh  is  now  carrying  out  the  idea  embodied 
in  his  book,  I  trust  he  will  forgive  me  if  I 
take  the  opportunity,  although  he  is  present, 
of  reading  a  single  sentence  to  show  how  far 
he  was  in  advance  and  how  true  he  was  to 
the  coming  event,  which  we  are  now  consid¬ 
ering.  At  page  57  of  his  pamphlet — which 
I  hope  will  be  reprinted  among  the  political 
miscellanies  of  the  provinces  when  we  are 
one  country  and  one  people — I  find  this 
paragraph  : — 

The  dealing  with  the  destinies  of  a  future 
Britannic  empire,  the  shaping  its  course,  the  lay¬ 
ing  its  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and  the  erect¬ 
ing  thereon  a  noble  and  enduring  superstructure, 
are  indeed  duties  that  may  well  evoke  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  our  people,  and  nerve  the  arms  and  give 
power  and  enthusiasm  to  the  aspirations  of  all 
true  patriots.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  involved,  will,  I  doubt  not,  elevate  many 
amongst  us  above  the  demands  of  mere  sectional¬ 
ism,  and  enable  them  to  evince  sufficient  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  mind  to  deal  in  the  spirit  of  real 
statesmen  with  issues  so  momentous,  and  to  origi* 
nate  and  develope  a  national  line  of  commercial 
and  general  policy,  such  as  will  prove  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  our  position. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  passages 
in  the  work,  but  1  will  not  detain  the  House 
with  many  quotations.  The  spirit  that 
animates  the  whole  will  be  seen  from  the 
extract  I  have  read.  But  whatever  the 
private  writer  in  his  closet  may  have  con¬ 
ceived,  whatever  even  the  individual  states¬ 
man  may  have  designed,  so  long  as  the 
public  mind  was  uninterested  in  the  adop¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  discussion  of  a  change  in 
our  position  so  momentous  as  this,  the  union 
of  these  separate  provinces,  the  individual 
laboured  in  vain — perhaps  sir,  not  wholly  in 
vain,  for  although  his  work  may  not  have 
borne  fruit  then,  it  was  kindling  a  fire  that 
would  ultimately  light  up  the  whole  political 
horizon,  and  herald  the  dawn  of  a  better  day 
for  our  country  and  our  people.  Events 
stronger  than  advocacy,  events  stronger  than 
men,  have  come  in  at  last  like  the  fire 
behind  the  invisible  writing  to  bring  out  the 
truth  of'  these  writings  and  to  impress  them 
upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  man  who 
ha3  considered  the  position  and  probable 
future  of  these  scattered  provinces.  (Cheers.) 
Before  I  go  further  into  the  details  of  my 
subject,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  con¬ 
gratulating  this  House  and  the  public  of  all 
the  provinces  upon  the  extraordinary  activity 
which  has  been  given  to  this  subject  since 
it  has  become  a  leading  topic  of  public 
discussion  in  the  maritime,  and  what  I  may 
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call  relatively  to  them,  the  inland  provinces. 
It  is  astonishing  how  active  has  been  the 
public  mind,  in  all  those  communities  since 
the  subject  has  been  fairly  launched.  I  have 
watched  with  great  attention  the  expression 
of  publio  opinion  in  the  Lower  Provinces  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  that  even  in  the  smallest  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  I  have  been  able  to  read  writings  and 
speeches  which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
older  and  more  cultivated  communities — 
artioles  and  speeches  worthy  of  any  press  and 
of  any  audience.  The  provincial  mind,  it 
would  seem,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
question,  leaped  at  a  single  bound  out  of  the 
slough  of  mere  mercenary  struggles  for  office, 
and  took  post  on  the  high  and  honorable 
ground  from  which  alone  this  great  subject 
can  be  taken  in  in  all  its  dimensions, — had 
risen  at  once  to  the  true  dignity  of  this 
discussion  with  an  elasticity  that  does  honor 
to  the  communities  that  have  exhibited  it, 
and  gives  assurance  that  we  have  the  metal, 
the  material,  out  of  which  to  construct  a  new 
and  vigorous  nationality.  (Clieers.)  We 
find  in  the  journals  and  in  the  speeches  of 
public  men  in  the  Lower  Provinces  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  first  principles  of  government,  a 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  constitutional 
law,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  and  close 
application  of  the  leading  facts  in  constitu¬ 
tional  history,  which  gives  to  me  at  least  the 
satisfaction  and  assurance  that,  if  we  never 
went  farther  in  this  matter,  we  have  put  an 
end  for  the  present,  and  I  hope  for  long,  to 
bitterer  and  smaller  controversies.  We  have 
given  the  people  some  sound  mental  food, 
and  to  every  man  who  has  a  capacity  for 
discussion  we  have  given  a  topic  upon  which 
he  can  fitly  exercise  his  powers,  no  longer 
gnawing  at  a  file  and  wasting  his  abilities  in 
the  poor  effort  of  advancing  the  ends  of  some 
paltry  faction  or  party.  I  can  congratulate 
this  House  and  province  and  the  provinces 
below,  that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  may 
observe,  with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  va¬ 
rious  authors  and  writers  seem  to  be  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing  as  if  in  the  visible  presenoe 
of  all  the  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are 
no  longer  hole-and-oorner  celebrities  :  they 
seem  to  think  that  their  words  will  be 
scanned  and  weighed  afar  off  as  well  as  at 
home.  We  have,  I  believe,  several  hundred 
celebrities  in  Canada  —  my  friend  Mr. 
Morgan,  I  believe,  has  made  out  a  list  of 
them— (laughter)— but  they  are  no  longer 
now  local  celebrities ;  if  oelebrities  at  all 


they  must  be  celebrities  for  British  North 
America ;  for  every  one  of  the  speeches 
made  by  them  on  this  subject  is  watched  in 
all  the  provinces,  and  in  point  of  fact  by  the 
mere  appearance  of  political  union,  we  have 
made  a  mental  union  among  the  people  of 
all  these  provinces ;  and  many  men  now 
speak  with  a  dignity  and  caret ulness  which 
formerly  did  not  characterize  them,  when 
they  were  watched  only  by  their  own  narrow 
and  struggling  section,  and  weighed  only 
according  to  a  stunted  local  standard. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Federation,  I  hope,  may 
supply  to  all  our  public  men  just  ground  for 
uniting  in  nobler  and  more  profitable  contests 
than  those  which  have  signalized  the  past. 
(Hear,ffiear.)  We  on  this  side,  Mr.  Speaker, 
propose  for  that  better  future  our  plan  of 
union ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall 
go  over  what  appear  to  me  the  principal 
motives  which  exist  at  present  for  that 
union.  My  hon.  friend  the  Finance  Minister 
mentioned  the  other  evening  several  strong 
motives  for  union — free  access  to  the  sea,  an 
extended  market,  breaking  down  of  hostile 
tariffs,  a  more  diversified  field  for  labor  and 
capital,  our  enhanced  credit  with  England, 
and  our  greater  effectiveness  when  united 
for  assistance  in  time  of  danger.  (Cheers.) 
The  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  also 
enumerated  several  motives  for  union  in 
relation  to  the  commercial  advantages  which 
will  flow  from  it,  and  other  powerful  reasons 
which  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  it.  But  the 
motives  to  such  a  comprehensive  change  as 
we  propose,  must  be  mixed  motives — partly 
commercial,  partly  military,  and  partly  poli¬ 
tical  ;  and  I  shall  go  over  a  few — not  strained 
or  simulated— motives  which  are  entertained 
by  many  people  of  all  these  provinces,  and 
are  rather  of  a  social,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
political,  than  of  a  financial  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  I  echo  what  was  stated  in  the 
speech  last  night  of  my  honorable  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Counoil — that  we  cannot 
stand  still ;  we  cannot  stave  off  some  great 
change ;  we  cannot  stand  alone,  province 
apart  from  province,  if  we  would ;  and  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  political  transition.  All, 
even  honorable  gentlemen  who  are  opposed 
to  this  union,  admit  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing,  and  that  that  something  must  not  be 
a  mere  temporary  expedient.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled,  by  warning  voices  from  within  and 
without,  to  make  a  change,  and  a  great 
change.  We  all,  with  one  voice,  who  are 
unionists,  declare  our  conviction  that  we  can- 
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not  go  on  as  we  have  gone;  but  you,  v^ho 
are  all  anti-unionists,  say — a  Oh !  that  ia 
bagging  the  question;  you  have  not  yet 
proved  that.”  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
proofs  do  the  gentlemen  want  ?  I  presume 
there  are  three  influences  which  determine 
any  great  change  in  the  course  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  state.  First — his  patron,  owner, 

employer,  protector,  ally,  or  friend ;  or,  in 
politics,  “  Imperial  connection.”  Secondly  — 
his  partner,  comrade,  or  fellow-laborer,  or 
near  neighbor.  And,  thirdly, — the  man 
himself,  or  the  state  itself.  Now,  in  our 
case,  all  three  causes  have  concurred  to  warn 
and  force  us  into  a  new  course  of  conduct. 
What  are  these  warnings  ?  We  have  had  at 
least  three.  The  first  is  from  Eogland,  and 
is  a  friendly  warning.  England  warned  us 
6y  several  matters  of  fact,  according  to  her 
custom,  rather  than  verbiage,  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  had  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence, 
a  new  phase  in  their  career.  She  has  given 
us  this  warning  in  several  different  shapes — 
when  she  gave  us  “  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment” — when  she  adopted  Free  Trade — when 
she  repealed  the  Navigation  laws — and  when, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  she  commenced  that 
series  of  official  despatches  in  relation  to 
militia  and  defence  which  she  has  ever  since 
poured  in  on  us,  in  a  steady  stream,  always 
bearing  the  same  solemn  burthen — “  prepare ! 
prepare  !  prepare !”  These  warnings  gave 
us  notice  that  the  old  order  of  things  between 
the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  had 
ceased,  and  that  a  new  order  must  take  its 
place.  (Hear,  hear.)  About  four  years 
ago,  the  first  despatches  began  to  be  address¬ 
ed  to  this  country,  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
upon  the  subject.  From  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  despatches 
in  this  direction,  either  upon  particular  or 
general  points  connected  with  our  defence ; 
and  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  bound  up  to¬ 
gether,  the  despatches  of  the  lamented  Duke 
of  Newcastle  alone  would  make  a  respect¬ 
able  volume — all  notifying  this  Government, 
by  the  advices  they  conveyed,  that 
the  relations — the  military  apart  from 
the  political  and  commercial  relations 
cf  this  province  to  the  Mother  Country 
had  changed;  and  we  were  told  in  the  mo3t 
explicit  language  that  could  be  employed, 
that  we  were  no  longer  to  consider  ourselves, 
in  relation  to  defence,  in  the  same  position 
we  formerly  occupied  towards  the  Mother 
Country.  Well,  these  warnings  have  been 
friendly  warnings ;  and  if  we  have  failed  to 
do  our  part  in  regard  to  them,  we  must,  at 
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all  events,  say  this,  that  they  were  addressed 
to  our  Government  so  continuously  and  so 
strenuously  that  they  freed  the  Imperial 
power  of  the  responsibility  for  whatever 
might  follow,  because  they  showed  to  the 
colonies  clearly  what,  in  the  event  of  certain 
contingencies  arising,  they  had  to  expect. 
We  may  grumble  or  not  at  the  necessity  of 
preparation  England  imposes  upon  us,  but, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have,  at  all 
events,  been  told  that  we  have  entered  upon 
a  new  era  in  our  military  relations  to  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then, 
sir,  in  the  second  place,  there  came  what  I 
may  call  the  other  warning  from  without — 
the  American  warning.  (Hear,  hear.)  Re¬ 
publican  America  gave  us  her  notices  in  times 
past,  through  her  press,  and  her  demagogues 
and  her  statesmen, — but  of  late  days  she  has 
given  us  much  more  intelligible  notices — 
such  as  the  notice  to  abrogate  the  Recipro¬ 
city  Treaty,  and  to  arm  the  lakes,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  addonda  to  the  treaty 
of  1818.  She  has  given  us  another  notice 
in  imposing  a  vexatious  passport  system ; 
another  in  her  avowed  purpose  to  construct 
a  ship  canal  round  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  so 
as  “  to  pass  war  vessels  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Lake  Erie  ;”  and  yet  auother,  the  most 
striking  one  of  all,  has  been  given  to  us, 
if  we  will  only  understand  it,  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  of  the  American  army  and 
navy.  I  will  take  leave  to  read  to  the 
House  a  few  figures  which  show  the  amazing, 
the  unprecedented  growth,  which  has  not, 
perhaps,  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  past, 
of  the  military  power  of  our  neighbors  with¬ 
in  the  past  three  or  four  years.  I  have  the 
details  here  by  me,  but  shall  only  read  the 
results,  to  show  the  House  the  emphatic 
meaning  of  this  most  serious  warning.  In 
January,  1861,  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States,  including  of  course  the  whole 
of  the  States,  did  not  exoeed  15,000  men. 
This  number  was  reduced,  from  desertion 
and  other  causes,  by  5,000  men,  leaving 
10,000  men  as  the  army  of  the  States.  In 
December,  1862— that  is,  from  January, 
1861,  to  January,  1863,  this  army  of  10,000 
was  increased  to  800,000  soldiers  actually  in 
the  field.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  there 
are  exaggerations  in  3ome  of  these  figures— 
the  rosters  were,  doubtless,  in  some  cases 
filled  with  fictitious  names,  in  order  to  procure 
the  bounties  that  were  offered;  but  if  we 
allow  two-thirds  as  correct,  we  find  that  a 
people  who  had  an  army  of  10,000  men  in 
1861,  had  in  two  years  increased  it  to  an 
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army  of  600,000  men.  As  to  their  ammu¬ 
nition  and  stock  of  war  material  at  the 
opening  of  the  war — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
date  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumpter — we 
find  that  they  had  of  siege  and  heavy  guns 
1,952;  of  field  artillery,  231;  of  infantry 
firearms,  473,000  ;  of  cavalry  firearms, 
31,000;  and  of  ball  and  shell,  363,000.  At 
the  end  of  1863 — the  latest  period  to  which 
I  have  statistics  upon  the  subject — the 
1,052  heavy  guns  had  become  2,116 ;  the 
231  field  pieces  had  become  2,965 ;  the 
473,000  infantry  arms  had  become  2,423,000 ; 
the  31,000  cavalry  arms  had  become  369,- 
000,  and  the  363,000  ball  and  shell  had 
become  2,925,000.  Now,  as  to  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  I  wish  to  show  that  this 
wonderful  development  of  war  power  in  the 
United  States  is  the  second  warning  we  have 
had,  that  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  have  gone. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  January,  1861,  the  ships 
of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
83  ;  in  ^December,  1864,  they  numbered 
671,  of  which  54  were  monitors  and  iron¬ 
clads,  carrying  4,610  guns,  with  a  tonnage 
of  510,000  tons,  and  manned  by  a  force  of 
51,000  men.  These  are  frightful  figures  for 
the  capacity  of  destruction  they  represent, 
for  the  heaps  of  carnage  that  they  represent, 
for  the  quantity  of  human  blood  spilt  that 
they  represent,  for  the  lust  of  conquest  that 
they  represent,  for  the  evil  passions  that 
they  represent,  and  for  the  arrest  of  the 
onward  progress  of  civilization  that  they 
represent.  But  it  is  not  the  figures  which 
give  the  worst  view  of  the  fact — for  England 
still  carries  more  guns  afloat  even  than  our 
war-making  neighbors.  (Cheers.)  It  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  them¬ 
selves  which  is  the  worst  view  of  the  fact. 
How  far  have  they  travelled  since  the  humane 
Channing  preached  the  unlawfulness  of  war 
— since  the  living  Sumner  delivered  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Peace  Society  on  the  same 
theme  !  I  remember  an  accomplished  poet, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  have  ever  produced,  took  very 
stfong  grounds  against  the  prosecution  of 
the  Mexican  war,  and  published  the  Bigelow 
Papers,  so  well  known  in  American  litera¬ 
ture,  to  show  the  ferocity  and  criminality  of 
war.  He  thus  made  Mr.  Bird-of-Freedom 
Sawin  sing : — 

Ef  you  take  a  soaord  an’  draor  it, 

An  go  atick  a  feller  thru, 

Guv'menfc  won't  answer  for  it, 

God'll  send  the  bill  to  you ! 


(Laughter.)  This  was  slightly  audacious 
and  irreverent  in  expression,  but  it  was 
remarkably  popular  in  New  England  at 
that  time.  The  writer  is  now  one  of 
the  editors  of  a  popular  Boston  periodical, 
and  would  be  one  of  the  last,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  induce  a  Northern  soldier  to 
withdraw  his  sword  from  the  body  of  any 
unhappy  Southerner  whom  he  had,  contrary 
to  the  poet’s  former  political  ethics,  “  stuck 
thru.”  (Laughter.)  But  it  is  not  the  revo¬ 
lution  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men  of  great 
intelligence  that  is  most  to  be  deplored — for 
the  powerful  will  of  such  men  may  compel 
their  thoughts  back  again  to  a  philosophy  of 
peace  ;  no,  it  is  the  mercenary  and  military 
interests  created  under  Mr.  Lincoln — which 
are  represented,  the  former  by  an  estimated 
governmental  outlay  of  above  $100,000,000 
this  year,  and  the  other  by  the  800,000  men 
whose  blood  is  thus  to  be  bought  and  paid 
for ;  by  the  armies  out  of  uniform  who  prey 
upon  the  army;  by  the  army  of  contractors 
who  arc  to  feed  and  clothe  and  arm  the 
million;  by  that  other  army,  the  army  of 
tax-colle;tors,  who  cover  the  land,  seeing 
that  no'  industry  escapes  unburthened,  no 
possession  unentered,  no  affection  even,  un¬ 
taxed.  Tax  !  tax  !  tax  !  is  the  cry  from  the 
rear  !  Blood  !  blood  !  blood  !  is  the  cry 
from  the  front !  Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  is  the 
chuckling  undertone  which  comes  up  from 
the  mushroom  millionnaires,  well  named  a 
shoddy  aristocracy.  Nordol  think  the  army 
interest,  the  contractinginterest, and  the  tax¬ 
gathering  interest,  the  worst  results  that 
have  grotvn  out  of  this  war.  There  is 
another  and  equally  serious  interest — the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit,  mind 
and  principles  of  the  people,  that  terrible 
change  which  has  made  war  familiar  and 
even  attractive  to  them.  When  the  first 
battle  was  fought — when,  in  the  language  of 
the  Duke  ot  Wellington,  the  first  “butch¬ 
er’s  bill  was  sent  in” — a  shudder  of  horror 
ran  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country ;  but  by  and  by  as  the  carnage  in¬ 
creased,  no  newspaper  was  considered  worth 
laying  on  the  breakfast  table  unless  it  con¬ 
tained  the  story  of  the  butchery  of  thousands 
of  men.  “  Only  a  couple  of  thousand  killed  ! 
Pooh,  pooh,  that’s  nothing  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Shoddy  as  he  sipped  his  coffee  in  his  luxu¬ 
rious  apartment ;  and  nothing  short  of  the 
news  of  ten,  filteen,  twenty  thousand  human 
beings  struck  dead  in  one  day  would  satisfy 
the  jaded  palate  of  men  craving  for  excite¬ 
ment,  and  such  horrible  excitement  ag  attend- 
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ed  the  wholesale  murder  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  Have  these  sights  and  sounds  no 
warning  addressed  to  us  ?  Are  we  as  those 
who  have  eyes  and  see  not ;  ears  aud  hear 
not;  reason,  neither  do  they  understand?  If 
we  are  true  to  Canada — if  we  do  not  desire 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  this  people — 
we  crnuot  overlook  this  the  greatest  revolu¬ 
tion  of  our  own  times.  Let  us  remember 
this,  that  when  the  three  cries  among  our 
next  neighbors  are  money,  taxation,  blood, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  provide  tor  our  own  secu¬ 
rity.  I  said  in  this  House,  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  year  1861,  that  the  first  gun 
fired  at  Fort  Sumpter  had  “  a  message  for 
us;”  I  was  unheeded  then;  I  repeat  now 
that  every  one  of  the  2,700  great  guns  in  the 
field,  and  every  one  of  the  4,600  guns  afloat, 
whenever  it  opens  its  mouth,  repeats  the 
solemn  warning  of  England — prepare — pre¬ 
pare — prepare  !  (Cheers.)  But  I  may  be 
told  by  some  moralizing  friend,  Oh  !  but 
when  they  get  out  of  this,  they  will  have  had 
enough  of  it,  and  they  will  be  very  glad  to 
rest  on  their  laurels.  They!  Who?  The 
shoddy  aristocracy  have  enough  of  it  ?  The 
disbanded  army  of  tax-gathers  have  enough 
it?  The  manufacturers  of  false  intelligence 
have  enough  of  it  ?  Who  is  it  possible  will 
have  had  enough  of  it  ?  The  fighting  men 
themselves  ?  I  dare  say  they  would  all  like 
to  have  a  furlough,  but  all  experiences 
teach  us,  it  is  not  of  war  soldiers  tire  but 
of  peace  ;  it  is  not  of  the  sea  sailors  tire,  but 
of  the  land.  Jack  likes  to  land,  and  have  a 
frolic  and  spend  his  money,  so  does  Jack’s 
brother  the  fighting  landsman — but  the  one 
is  soon  as  much  out  of  his  element  as  the 
other,  when  parted  from  his  comrades;  when 
denied  the  gypsy  joys  of  the  camp,  when  he 
no  longer  feels  his  sword,  he  looks  up  to  it 
where  it  hangs,  and  sighs  to  take  it  down 
and  be  “  at  work”  again.  He  will  even  quit 
his  native  country,  if  she  continues  perverse¬ 
ly  peaceful,  and  go  into  foreign  service, 
rather  than  remain  what  he  calls  “  idle.’ 
(Hear.)  This  is  experience,  which  I  beg 
respectfully  to  cite  in  opposition  to  the  se¬ 
ductive,  disarming  fallacy  of  my  moralizing 
friend.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  East  told  us  in  his  speech  the  other 
night,  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  original 
programme  of  the  American  Revolutionists 
was  the  acquisition  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  They  pretend  to  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  country,  now  that  they  are 
fully  occupied  elsewhere;  but  I  remember 
well  that  the  late  Mr.  Webster— who  was 


not  a  demagogue — at  the  opening  of  the 
Worcester  aud  Albany  Railway,  some  years 
since,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  railways 
of  the  New  England  States  would  all  point 
towards  Canada,  because  their  influence  and 
the  demands  of  commerce  would  in  time 
bring  Canada  into  the  union  and  increase 
the  New  England  element  in  that  union. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think,  sir,  I  am  justified 
in  regarding  the  American  conflict  as  one  of 
the  warnings  we  have  received ;  and  the 
third  warning,  that  things  cannot  go  on  in 
this  country  as  they  are,  is  a  warning  voice 
from  within — a  warning  voice  from  our  own 
experience  in  the  government  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  these  internal 
constitutional  difficulties  existing  among  our¬ 
selves,  which  were  so  fully  exposed  last  even¬ 
ing  by  my  hon.  friend  the  President  of  the 
Council,  I  need  say  little;  they  are  admitted 
to  have  been  real,  not  imaginary,  on  all 
hands.  An  illustration  was  used  in  another 
place  in  explaining  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  the  veuerable  and  gallant  knight,  our 
Premier,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
clear.  He  observed  that  when  we  had  had 
five  administrations  within  two  years,  it  was 
full  time  to  look  out  for  some  permanent  re¬ 
medy  for  such  a  state  of  things.  True — 
most  true  —ConstitutionalGovernmcnt  among 
us  had  touched  its  lowest  point  when  it  ex¬ 
isted  only  by  the  successful  search  of  a  mes¬ 
senger  or  a  page,  after  a  member,  willingly 
or  unwillingly  absent  from  his  seat.  Any 
one  might  in  those  days  have  been  the  savi¬ 
our  of  his  country.  (Laughter.)  All  he 
had  to  do  was,  when  one  of  the  five  success¬ 
ive  governments  which  arose  in  two  years, 
was  in  danger,  to  rise  in  his  place,  say 
“yea!”  and  presto  the  country  was  saved. 
(Laughter.)  This  House  was  fast  losing, 
under  such  a  state  of  things  its  hold  on  the 
country ;  the  administrative  departments 
were  becoming  disorganized  under  such  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  chiefs  and  policies  ;  we  were 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
before  its  “  permanent  remedy”  was  found  in 
General  Grant.  Well !  we  have  had.  our 
three  warnings.  One  warning  from  within 
and  two  from  without.  I  dare  say,  sir,  we 
all  remember  the  old  class-book  story  of  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  “  Three  Warnings;”  how  Death 
promised  not  to  come  after  a  certain  individ¬ 
ual  he  had  unintentionally  intruded  on,  on 
his  wedding  day.  I  say.  unintentionally — 
for  Death  is  a  gentleman,  and  seldom  walks 
in,  unannounced — (laughter) — but  he  pro¬ 
mised  not  to  call  upon  this  particular  per- 
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son,  without  giving  him  three  distinct 
warnings.  Well,  the  honorable  gentleman  in 
question — I  dare  say  he  was  honorable,  and 
a  member  of  some  House, — he,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us  expected  to  outlive  everybody. 
But  in  process  of  years  he  fell  lame,  then 
afterwards,  he  became  deaf,  and  at  last  he 
grew  blind  :  then  Death’s  hour  had  come 
and  in  spite  of  some  admirable  pleading  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  in  the  case,  he  had 
his  “  three  warnings’’  like  a  Parisian  editor, 
his  case  was  closed,  his  form  was  locked  up, 
and  his  impression  was  struck  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  Death  claimed  and  had  his 
own.  (Laughter.)  Now,  sir,  we  have  had 
three  warnings,  and  if  we  do  not  take  heed 
of  them  and  prepare  for  the  possible  future 
condition  into  which  we  may  be  plunged, 
woe  to  us  if  we  are  found  unprepared  when 
the  hour  of  destiny  strikes !  (Cheers.) 
We  have  submitted  a  plan  preparing  us 
for  such  a  contingency,  and  the  Attorneys 
General  East  and  West  have  analysed  its 
constitutional  character,  while  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  the  President  of  the  Council 
have  treated  it  in  its  financial  aspects.  There 
are  some  objections  taken  to  the  plan,  I 
understand,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
member  will  get  up  in  this  House,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  an  anti-unionist,  that  he  is 
opposed  to  all  union,  and  that  he  considers 
unioD  unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  man 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  who  com¬ 
pose  this  House,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  who  will  declare 
that  he  is  opposed  to  any  sort  of  union  with 
the  Lower  Provinces.  One  may  say  that  he 
does  not  like  this  or  the  other  clause — that 
he  does  not  like  this  or  that  feature  of  the 
proposed  scheme ;  but  still  all  admit  that 
union  of  some  kind  would  increase  our  pro¬ 
tection  and  be  a  source  of  strength.  Some 
honorable  gentlemen,  while  admitting  that  we 
have  entered,  within  the  present  decade,  on 
a  period  of  political  transition,  have  contend¬ 
ed  that  we  might  have  bridged  the  abyss 
with  that  Prussian  pontoon,  called  a  Zoll- 
verein.  But  if  any  one  for  a  moment  will 
remember  that  the  trade  of  the  whole  front 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  gravi¬ 
tates  at  present  along-shore  to  Portland  and 
Boston,  while  the  trade  of  Upper  Canada, 
west  of  Kingston,  has  long  gravitated  across 
the  lakes  to  New  York,  he  will  see,  I  think, 
that  a  mere  Zollverein  treaty  without  a 
strong  political  end  to  serve,  and  some  poli¬ 
tical  power  at  its  back,  would  be,  in  our  new 


circumstances,  merely  waste  paper,  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  charge  that  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough — that  we  have  not  struck  out 
boldly  for  a  consolidated  union,  instead  of  a 
union  with  reserved  local  jurisdictions,  is 
another  charge  which  deserves  some  notice. 
To  this  I  answer  that,  if  we  had  had,  as  was 
proposed,  an  Intercolonial  Railway  twenty 
years  ago,  we  might  by  this  time  have  been, 
perhaps,  and  only  perhaps,  in  a  condition  to 
unite  into  one  consolidated  Government ; 
but  certain  politicians  and  capitalists  having 
defeated  that  project  twenty  years  ago, 
special  interests  took  the  place  great  general 
interests  might  by  this  time  have  occupied  ; 
vested  rights  and  local  ambitions  arose  and 
were  recognized ;  and  all  these  had  to  be 
admitted  as  existing  in  a  pretty  advanced 
stage  of  development,  when  our  Conferences 
were  called  together.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  squandering 
of  quarter  centuries  by  British  Americans  is 
this,  that  if  we  lose  the  present  propitious 
opportunity,  we  may  find  it  as  hard  a  few 
years  hence  to  get  an  audience,  even  for  any 
kind  of  union  (except  American  union)  as 
we  should  have  found  it  to  get  a  hearing 
last,  year  for  a  Legislative  union,  from  the 
long  period  of  estrangement  and  non-inter¬ 
course  which  had  existed  between  these 
provinces,  and  the  special  interests  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  meantime  in  each  of 
them.  (Cheers.)  Another  motive  to  union, 
or  rather  a  phase  of  the  last  motive  spoken 
of,  is  this,  that  the  policy  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  of  us  has  always  been  aggressive. 
There  has  always  been  a  desire  amongst 
them  for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
and  the  inexorable  law  of  democratic  exist¬ 
ence  seems  to  be  its  absorption.  They 
coveted  Florida,  and  seized  it;  they  coveted 
Louisiana,  and  purchased  it;  tiny  coveted 
Texas,  and  stole  it ;  and  then  they  picked 
a  quarrel  with  Mexico,  which  ended  by  their 
getting  California.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
sometimes  pretend  to  despise  these  colonies 
as  prizes  beneath  their  ambition ;  fcuf,  had 
we  not  had  the  strong  arm  of  England  over 
us,  we  should  not  now  have  had  a  separate 
existence.  (Cheers.)  The  acquisition  of 
Canada  was  the  first  ambition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Confederacy,  and  never  ceased  to  be  so, 
when  her  troops  were  a  handful  and  her 
navy  scarce  a  squadron.  Is  it  likely  to  be 
stopped  now,  when  she  counts  her  guns 
afloat  by  thousands  and  her  troops  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands?  On  this  motive,  a 
very  powerful  expression  of  opinion  has 
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lately  appeared  in  a  published  letter  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Halifax,  Dr.  Connolly.  Who 
is  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax  ?  In  either 
of  the  coast  colonies,  where  he  has  labored 
in  his  high  vocation  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  Canada  he  may  not  be  equally 
well  known.  Some  of  my  honorable  friends  in 
this  and  the  other  House,  who  were  his 
guests  last  year,  must  have  felt  the  impress 
of  his  character  as  well  as  the  warmth  of  his 
hospitality.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  sagacity  as 
he  is  in  position,  in  any  of  these  colonies  ; 
that  he  was  for  many  years  the  intimate 
associate  of  his  late  distinguished  confrere, 
Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York ;  that  he 
kpows  the  United  States  as  thoroughly  as 
he  does  the  provinces,  and  these  are  his 
views  on  this  particular  point ;  the  extract 
is  somewhat  long,  but  so  excellently  put  that 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  obliged  to  me 
for  the  whole  of  it : — • 

Instead  of  cursing,  like  the  boy  in  the  up¬ 
turned  boat,  and  holding  on  until  we  are  fairly 
on  the  brink  of  the  cataract,  we  must  at  once 
begin  to  pray  and  strike  out  for  the  shore  by  all 
means,  before  we  get  too  far  down  on  the  current. 
We  must  at  this  most  critical  moment  invoke  the 
Arbiter  of  nations  for  wisdom,  and  abandoning 
iu  time  our  perilous  position,  we  must  strike  out 
boldly,  and  at  some  risk,  for  some  rock  on  the 
nearest  shore— some  resting  place  of  greater 
security.  A  cavalry  raid  or  a  visit  from  our 
Fenian  friends  on  horseback,  through  the  plains 
of  Canada  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  may  cost  more  in  a  single 
week  thau  Confederation  for  the  next  fifty  years; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  you,  where  is  the  security 
even  at  the  present  moment  against  such  a  disas¬ 
ter  ?  Without  the  whole  power  of  the  Mother 
Couutry  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  concentration  in 
a  single  hand  of  all  the  strength  of  British  Ame¬ 
rica,  our  condition  is  seeD  at  a  glance.  Whenever 
the  present  difficulties  will  terminate— and  who 
can  tell  the  moment  ? — we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
our  neighbois ;  and  victorious  or  otherwise,  they 
will  be  eminently  a  military  people,  and  with  all 
their  apparent  indifference  about  annexing  this 
country,  and  all  the  friendly  feelings  that  may  be 
talked,  they  will  have  the  power  to  strike  when 
they  please,  and  this  is  precisely  the  kernel  and 
the  only  touch  point  of  the  whole  question.  B  o 
nation  ever  had  the  power  of  conquest  that  did 
not  use  it,  or  abuse  it,  at  the  very  first  favorable 
opportunity.  All  that  is  said  of  the  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  of  mighty  nations  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  sheer  inexpediency,  as  the 
world  knows.  The  whole  face  of  Europe  has 
been  changed,  and  the  dynasties  of  many  hundred 
years  have  been  swept  away  within  our  own  time, 
on  the  principle  of  might  alone— the  oldest,  the 


strongest,  and  as  some  would  have  it,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  titles.  The  thirteen  original  states 
of  America,  with  all  their  professions  of  self- 
denial,  have  been  all  the  time,  by  money,  power 
and  by  war,  and  by  negotiation,  extending  their 
frontier  uutil  they  more  than  quadrupled  their  ter¬ 
ritory  within  sixty  years  ;  and  believe  it  who  may, 
are  they  now  of  their  own  accord  to  come  to  a 
full  stop?  No  ;  as  long  as  they  have  the  power, 
they  must  go  onward :  for  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  power  to  grip  whatever  is  within  its  reach.  It 
is  not  their  hostile  feelings,  therefore,  but  it  is 
their  power,  and  only  their  power,  I  dread ;  and 
I  now  state  it,  as  my  solemn  conviction,  that  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  British  subject  in  these 
provinces  to  control  that  power,  not  by  the  insane 
policy  of  attacking  or  weakening  them,  but  by 
strengthening  ourselves — rising,  with  the  whole 
power  of  Britain  at  our  back,  to  their  level ;  and 
so  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  There  is  no 
sensible  or  unprejudiced  man  in  the  community 
who  does  not  see  that  vigorous  and  timely  pre¬ 
paration  is  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  us 
from  the  horrors  of  a  war  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  To  be  fully  prepared  is  the  only 
practical  argument  that  can  have  weight  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  make  him  pause  beforehand 
and  count  the  cost.  And  as  the  sort  of  prepara¬ 
tion  I  speak  of  is  utterly  hopeless  without  the 
union  of  the  provinces,  so  at  a  moment  when 
public  opinion  is  being  formed  on  this  vital  point, 
as  one  deeply  concerned,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  declare 
myself  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Confederation  as 
cheaply  and  as  honorably  as  possible — but  Con¬ 
federation  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  reasonable 
sacrifices. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration,  and  all 
the  arguments  I  have  heard  on  both  sides  for  the 
last  monih,  these  are  my  inmost  convictions  on 
the  necessity  and  merits  of  a  measure  which  alone, 
under  Providence,  can  secure  to  us  social  order 
and  peace,  and  rational  liberty,  and  all  the  bles¬ 
sings  we  now  enjoy  undsrthe  mildest  Government 
and  the  hallowed  institutions  of  the  freest  and 
happiest  country  in  the  world. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  statesman — of  a 
mitred  statesman — one  of  that  order  ot 
mighty  men,  powerful  in  their  generation, 
whose  statesmanly  gifts  have  been  cast  in  the 
strong  mould  of  theological  discipline— such 
men  as  were  Ximenes  and  Wolsey.  No 
one  more  deprecates  than  I  do  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  clergymen  in  mere  party  politics,  and 
I  think  such  is  the  .sentiment  also  of  His 
Grace  of  Halifax  ;  but  when  it  is  an  issue  of 
peace  or  war,  of  deliverance  or  conquest, 
who  has  a  better,  who  so  good  a  right  to 
speak  as  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  justice,  and  true  freedom? 
Observe  once  more  these  two  closing  senten¬ 
ces,  “  I  feel  it  a  duty”  says  the  illustrious 
Archbishop,  “  to  declare  myself  unequivo- 
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cally  in  favor  of  Confederation  as  cheaply 
and  as  honorably  obtained  as  possible,  but 
Confederation  at  all  hazards  and  at  all 
reasonable  sacrifices.  After  the  most  mature 
consideration,  and  all  the  arguments  I  have 
heard  on  both  sides  for  the  last  month,  these 
are  my  inmost  convictions  on  the  necessity 
and  merits  of  a  measure  which  alone, 
under  Providence,  can  secure  to  us  social 
order  and  peace,  and  rational  liberty,  and 
all  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy  under 
the  mildest  Government  and  the  hallowed 
institutions  of  the  freest  and  happiest 
country  in  the  world.”  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  next  motive  for  union  to  which  I 
shall  refer  is,  that  it  will  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  connection  with  the  empire, 
so  essential  to  these  rising  provinces.  Those 
who  may  be  called,  if  there  are  any  such, 
the  anti-unionists,  allege,  that  this  scheme 
here  submitted  will  bring  separation  in  its 
train.  How,  pray  ?  By  making  these  coun¬ 
tries  more  important,  will  you  make  them 
less  desirable  as  connections  to  England  ? 
By  making  their  trade  more  valuable,  will 
you  make  her  more  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it  ?  By  reducing  their  Federal  tariff  will 
you  lessen  their  interest  for  England  ?  By 
making  them  stronger  for  each  other’s 
aid,  will  you  make  her  less  willing  to 
discharge  a  lesser  than  a  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  ?  But  if  the  thing  did  not  answer 
itself,  England  has  answered  that  she 
“  cordially  approves”  of  our  plan  of  union, 
-—and  she  has  always  been  accounted  a  pretty 
good  judge  of  her  own  Imperial  interests. 
(Hear,  hear.)  She  does  not  consider  our 
union  inimical  to  those  interests.  Instead 
of  looking  upon  it  with  a  dark  and  discourag¬ 
ing  frown,  she  cheers  us  on  by  her  most 
cordial  approval  and  bids  us  a  hearty  “  God 
speed”  in  the  new  path  we  have  chosen  to 
enter.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  put  it  on 
provincial  grounds  as  well.  We  are  not 
able  to  go  alone,  and  if  we  attempted  it  we 
would  almost  certainly  go  to  our  own 
destruction — so  that  as  we  cannot  go  alone, 
and  as  we  do  not  desire  union  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain.  And  how  shall  we 
do  it?  Is  it  by  compelling  the  Imperial 
Government  to  negotiate  at  Charlottetown, 
for  every  man  and  musket  required  for  our 
defence,  to  negotiate  again  at  Halifax,  and 
again  at  Frederickton,  and  again  at  St. 
•John,  and  again  at  Quebec?  Is  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  these  five  separate  governments  that  we 


are  to  render  the  connection  desirable  and 
appreciated,  or  is  it  by  putting  the  power  of 
these  colonies  into  the  hands  of  one  General 
Government  and  making  the  negotiations 
between  two  parties  only,  thereby  simplifying 
the  whole  transaction  and  expediting  what¬ 
ever  is  to  be  done  between  the  two  countries. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  content  myself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  those  principal  motives  to 
union  ;  first,  that  wo  are  in  the  rapids,  and 
must  go  on  ;  next  that  our  neighbors  will  not, 
on  their  side,  let  us  rest  supinely^  even  if 
we  could  do  so  from  other  causes;  and 
thirdly,  that  by  making  the  united  colonies 
more  valuable  as  an  ally  to  Great  Britain,  we 
shall  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
Imperial  connexion.  (Cheers.)  Let  me 
now,  sir,  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulties, 
past  and  present,  which  this  great  project 
had  to  encounter,  before  it  reached  the 
fortunate  stage  in  which  we  now  find  it. 
When  it  was  first  advocated  by  individuals, 
however  eminent,  of  course  it  had  but  scanty 
chance  of  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was 
the  first  stage;  when,  as  in  1822  and  1839, 
it  found  favor  with  Downing  street,  it  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  colonists  ;  when  it  was 
identified  with  the  Quebec  and  Halifax 
railway  project,  it  shared  the  fate, — it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousies  and  dissensions 
which  destroyed  that  particular  undertaking. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  myhon.  friend  (Mr. 
Galt’s)  motion  in  1858,  and  my  own  mocion 
in  1860,  the  subject  was  mooted  in  this 
House  by  a  private  member,  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  could  not  allow  so  grave  a  measure 
to  succeed  in  other  hands  than  their  own ; 
when,  as  was  the  case  in  1858,  the  Ministry 
committed  themselves  to  it,  the  Opposition 
complained  that  Parliament  had  not  been 
consulted.  When  Canada  proposed  to  move, 
in  1859,  Newfoundland  alone  responded; 
when  Nova  Scotia  moved,  in  1860,  New 
Brunswick  alone  agreed  to  go  with  her  ;  at 
all  events,  Canada  did  not  then  consent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Of  late  years  the  language  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  of 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  of  the  lamented 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  substantially: 
“Agree  among  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and 
we  will  not  stand  in  the  way.”  Ah  !  there 
was  the  rub — “Agree  among  yourselves!” 
Easier  said  than  done,  witn  live  colonies  so 
long  estranged,  and  whose  former  negotia¬ 
tions  had  generally  ended  in  bitter  contro¬ 
versies.  Up  to  the  last  year  there  was  no 
conjunction  of  circumstances  favorable  to 
the  bringing  about  of  this  union,  and 
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probably  if  we  suffer  this  opportunity  to  be 
wasted  we  shall  never  see  again  such  a  con¬ 
junction  of  circumstances  as  will  enable  us 
to  agree,  even  so  far,  among  ourselves.  By  a 
most  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
—by  what  I  presume  to  call,  speaking  of 
events  of  this  magnitude,  a  providential 
concurrence  of  circumstances — the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  was  so  modified  last  spring 
as  to  enable  it  to  deal  fearlessly  with  this 
subject,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  coast 
colonies,  despairing  of  a  Canadian  union, 
were  arranging  a  conference  of  their  own  for 
a  union  of  their  own.  Our  Government 
embraced  among  its  members  from  the 
western  section  the  leaders  of  the  former 
Ministry  and  former  Opposition  from  that 
section.  At  the  time  it  was  formed  it 
announced  to  this  House  that  it  was  its  inten¬ 
tion  as  part  of  its  policy  to  seek  a  conference 
with  the  lower  colonies,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  general  union.  This  House 
formally  gave  the  Government  its  confidence 
after  the  announcement  of  this  policy,  and 
although  I  have  no  desire  to  strain  terms,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  this  House  did  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  the  principle  of  a  union  of  the 
colonies  if  found  practicable.  That  is  my 
view,  sir,  of  the  relations  of  this  House  to 
the  Government  after  it  gave  it  expressly  its 
confidence.  Other  members  of  the  House 
take  another  view  of  that  matter,  they  do 
not  think  themselves  committed  even  to  the 
principle,  and  they  certainly  are  not  to  the 
details  of  the  scheme.  (Hear.)  After  the 
Coalition  was  formed  an  incident  occurred, 
which,  though  not  of  national  importance, 
it  would  be  most  ungrateful  of  me  to  forget. 
An  intercolonial  excursion  was  proposed  and 
was  rendered  practicable  through  the  public 
spirit  of  two  gentlemen  representing  our 
great  railway,  of  which  so  many  hard  things 
have  been  said  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
this  good  thing — I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Mr. 
FERiiiERand  Mr.  Brydges.  (Cheers.)  Forty 
members  of  this  House,  twenty-five  members 
of  the  other  House,  and  forty  gentlemen  of 
the  press  and  other  professions,  from  Canada, 
joined  in  that  excursion.  So  many  Cana¬ 
dians  had  never  seen  so  much  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  before,  and  the  people  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  had  never  seen  so  many 
Canadians.  Our  reception  was  beyond  all 
description  kind  and  cordial.  The  general 
sentiment  of  union  was  everywhere  cheered 
to  the  echo,  though  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
some  of  those  who  cheered  then,  when  it 
was  but  a  general  sentiment,  seem  to  aet  very 


differently  now,  that  it  has  become  a  ripened 
project,  and  I  fear  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
act  up  to  the  words  they  then  uttered.  They 
may,  perhaps,  intend  to  do  so,  but  they 
have  a  very  odd  way  of  going  about  it. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  sir,  this  was  in  August; 
the  Charlottetown  Conference  was  called  in 
September,  the  Quebec  Conference  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  tour  of  the  maritime  delegates 
through  Canada  took  place  in  November. 
Four  months  of  the  eight  which  have  elapsed 
since  we  promised  this  House  to  deal  with  it 
have  been  almost  wholly  given  up  to  this 
great  enterprise.  Let  me  bear  my  tribute, 
Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I  refer  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  Lower 
Provinces,  who  sat  so  many  days  in  council 
with  us  under  this  roof.  (Cheers.)  A  very 
worthy  citizen  of  Montreal,  when  1  went  up 
a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  Montreal 
banquet,  asked  me,  with  a  curious  sort  of 
emphasis — u  What  sort  of  people  are  they  V’ 
— meaning  the  maritime  delegates.  I 
answered  him  then,  as  I  repeat  now,  that 
they  were,  as  a  body,  as  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  a  body  as  I  thought  any  new  country 
in  the  world  could  produce, — and  that  some 
among  them  would  compare  not  unfavorably 
in  ability  and  information  with  some  of  the 
leading  commoners  of  England.  As  our 
Government  included  a  representation  both 
of  the  former  Opposition,  and  the  former 
Ministry,  so  their  delegations  were  composed 
in  about  equal  parts  of  the  Opposition  and 
Ministerial  parties  of  their  several  provinces. 
A  more  hard-working  set  of  men  ;  men  more 
tenacious  of  their  own  rights,  yet  more  con¬ 
siderate  for  those  of  others  ;  men  of  readier 
resources  in  debate;  men  of  gentler  manners  ; 
men  more  willing  to  bear  and  forbear,  I  never 
can  hope  to  see  together  at  one  council  table 
again.  (Cheers.)  But  why  need  I  dwell 
on  this  point  ?  They  were  seen  and  heard 
in  all  our  principal  cities,  and  I  am  sure 
every  Canadian  who  met  them  here  was 
proud  of  them  as  fellow-subjects,  and  would 
be  happy  to  feel  that  he  could  soon  call 
them  fellow-countrymen  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  by  this  combination 
of  great  abilities — by  this  coalition  of  leaders 
who  never  before  acted  together — by  this 
extraordinary  armistice  of  party  warfare, 
obtained  in  every  colony  at  the  same  moment 
— after  all  this  labor  and  all  this  self-sacrifice 
— after  all  former  impediments  had  been  most 
fortunately  overcome — the  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  and  signed  by  us  all — and  theie  it  lies 
on  your  table.  The  propositions  contained  in 
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it  have  been  objected  to,  and  we  were  remind¬ 
ed  the  other  evening  by  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Chateauguay,  that  we  are  not  a  treaty¬ 
making  power.  Well,  in  reference  to  that 
objection,  I  believe  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  has  in  certain  cases,  such  as  the  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty,  conceded  to  these  provinces 
the  right  of  coaction ;  and  in  this  case  there  is 
the  Imperial  Despatch  of  1862  to  Lord  Mxjl- 
grave,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  distinct¬ 
ly  authorizing  the  public  men  of  the  colonies 
to  confer  with  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
union,  and  writing  them  to  submit  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  conferences  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  assembled 
under  authority  of  that  despatch,  and  acted 
under  the  sanction  it  gave.  Everything  we 
did  was  done  in  form  and  with  propriety, 
and  the  result  of  our  proceedings  is  the  do¬ 
cument  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  as  well  as  to  this  House, 
and  which  we  speak  of  here  as  a  treaty.  And 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  that  document  we  say,  ques¬ 
tion  it  you  may,  reject  it  you  may,  or  accept 
it  you  may,  but  alter  it  you  may  not.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  beyond  your  power,  or  our 
power,  to  alter  it.  There  is  not  a  sentence — 
ay,  or  even  a  word — you  can  alter  without 
desiring  to  throw  out  the  document.  Alter 
it,  and  we  know  at  once  what  you  mean — you 
thereby  declare  yourselves  anti-unionists. 
(Hear,  hear.)  On  this  point,  I  repeat  after 
all  my  hon.  friends  who  have  already  spoken, 
for  one  party  to  alter  a  treaty,  is,  of  course, 
to  destroy  it.  Let  us  be  irank  with  each 
other  j  you  who  do  not  like  our  work,  nor 
do  you  like  us  who  stand  by  it,  clause  by 
clause,  line  by  line,  and  letter  by  letter. 
Oh  !  but  this  clause  ought  to  run  thus,  and 
this  other  clause  thus.  Does  any  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  seriously  think  that  any  treaty  in  the 
world  between  five  separate  provinces  ever 
gave  full  and  entire  satisfaction  on  every 
point  to  every  party  ?  Does  any  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  seriously  expect  to  have  a  constitutional 
act  framed  to  his  order,  or  my  order,  or  any 
man’s  order?  No,  sir,  I  am  sure  no'legisla- 
tor  at  least  since  Anacharsis  Clootz  was 
“  Attorney  General  of  the  Human  Race”  ever 
expected  such  ideal  perfection.  (Laughter.) 
It  may  be  said  by  some  hon.  gentleman  that 
they  admit  the  principle  of  this  measure  to 
be  good,  but  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as 
an  ordinary  parliamentary  subject  in  the 
usual  parliamentary  manner.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  parliamentary  mea¬ 
sure.  W e  do  not  legislate  upon  it — we  do 


not  enact  it, — that  is  for  a  higher  authority. 
Suppose  the  Address  adopted  by  this  House 
to-morrow,  is  the  act  of  this  House  final 
and  conclusive?  No.  Ic  is  for  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  to  act  upon  it.  (Hear, 
h:-ar.)  It  will  be  that  body  that  will  cause 
the  several  propositions  to  be  moulded  into 
a  measure  which  will  have  the  form  of  law, 
and  these  resolutions  will  probably  be  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  measure  they  will  give 
us  and  the  other  provinces.  But  some  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  say,  that  if  there  be  de¬ 
fects  in  this  measure  they  ought  to  be  re¬ 
medied  now,  and  that  the  Government  ought 
to  be  glad  to  have  them  pointed  out.  Yes, 
surely,  if  this  were  simply  the  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada :  but  it  is  not  to  be  our 
act  alone.  It  is  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  in 
the  terms  of  which  other  colonies  are  to 
agree,  and  even  if  we  were  to  make  altera¬ 
tions  in  it,  we  cannot  bind  them  to  accept 
them.  If  we  were  weak  and  wicked  enough 
to  alter  a  solemn  agreement  with  the  other 
provinces,  the  moment  their  representatives 
had  turned  their  backs  and  gone  home,  what 
purpose  would  it  serve  except  that  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  whole  measure  and  throwing  it  as 
well  a3  the  country  back  again  into  chaos. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  admit,  sir,  as  we  have  been 
told,  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  perfection,  but 
who  has  ever  attained  it,  except  perhaps  the 
hon.  member  for  Brome.  (Laughter.)  We, 
however,  did  strive  and  aim  at  the  mark,  and 
we  think  we  made  a  tolerably  good  shot.  The 
hon.  member  for  Chateauguay  will  not  be 
satisfied — insatiate  archer  ! — unless  we  hit 
the  bull’s  eye.  (Laughter.)  My  hon.  friend 
is  well  read  in  political  literature — -will  he 
mention  me  one  authority,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  who  ever  held  that  human  govern¬ 
ment  over  was  or  could  be  anything  more 
than  what  a  modern  sage  called  “  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  right,”  and  an  ancient  called 
u  the  possible  best.”  Well,  we  believe  we 
have  here  given  to  our  countrymen  of  all  the 
provinces  the  possible  best — that  we  have 
given  it  to  them  in  the  most  imperative  mo¬ 
ment — their  representatives  and  ours  have 
labored  at  it,  letter  and  spirit,  form  and  sub¬ 
stance,  until  they  found  this  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment,  which  we  are  all  alike  confident  will 
not  now,  nor  for  many  a  day  to  come,  be 
easily  swept  away.  Before  I  pass  to  another 
point,  sir,  permit  me  to  pay  my  tribute  of 
unfeigned  respect  to  one  of  our  Canadian 
colleagues  in  this  work,  who  is  no  longer 
with  us ;  I  mean  the  present  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Upper  Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Mowat),  who 
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took  a  constant  and  honorable  share  in  the  i 
preparation  of  this  project.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
sir,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  what  I  call  the  social  relations  which  I 
think  ought  to  exist  and  will  spring  up  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  ourselves  if  there  is  a  closer  communi¬ 
cation  established  between  us,  and  also  in 
reference  to  the  social  fitness  of  each  of  the 
parties  to  this  proposed  union.  And  first,  I 
will  make  a  remark  to  some  of  the  French 
Canadian  gentlemen  who  are  said  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  our  project,  on  French  Canadian 
grounds  only.  I  will  remind  them,  I  hope 
not  improperly,  that  every  one  of  the  colon¬ 
ies  we  now  propose  to  re-unite  under  one 
rule — in  which  they  shall  have  a  potential 
voice — were  once  before  united,  as  New 
France.  (Cheers.)  Newfoundland,  the  ut¬ 
termost,  was  theirs,  and  one  large  section  of 
its  coast  is  still  known  as  “  the  French  shore  •” 
Cape  Breton  was  theirs  till  the  final  fall  ot 
Louisburgh;  Prince  Edward  Island  was 
their  Island  of  St.  Jean,  and  Charlottetown 
was  their  Port  Joli;  in  the  heart  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  that  fair  Acadian  land,  where  the 
roll  of  Longfellow’s  noble  hexameters  may 
any  day  be  heard  in  every  wave  that  breaks 
upon  the  base  of  Cape  Blomedon  (Cheers.) 
In  the  northern  counties  of  New  Brunswick, 
from  the  Miramichi  to  the  Matapediac,  they 
had  their  forts  and  farms,  their  churches  and 
their  festivals,  before  the  English  speech  had 
ever  once  been  heard  between  those  rivers. 
Nor  is  that  tenacious  Norman  and  Breton 
race  extinct  in  their  old  haunts  and  homes. 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  members  for  Cape 
Breton  speak  in  high  terms  of  that  portion 
of  his  constituency,  and  I  believe  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  Mr.  Le  Visoonte,  the 
late  Finance  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia,  was, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  an  Acadian. 
Mr.  Cozzans,  of  New  York,  who  wrote  a 
very  readable  little  book  the  other  day  about 
Nova  Scotia,  describes  the  French  residents 
near  the  basin  of  Minas,  and  he  says  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  women,  “  they  might  have  stepped 
out  of  .Normandy  a  hundred  years  ago  !  ” 
In  New  Brunswick  there  is  more  than  one 
county,  especially  in  the  north,  where 
business,  and  law,  and  politics,  require  a 
knowledge  of  both  French  and  English.  A 
worthy  friend  of  ours,  Hon.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Chatham,  who  was  present  at  the  earlier 
meetings  of  the  Conference,  owed  his  first 
election  for  one  of  these  counties,  because  he 
was  Pierre  Michel,  and  could  speak  to  his 
French  constituents  in  their  own  language. 
19 


I  will,  with  leave  of  the  House,  read  on  this 
interesting  subject  a  passage  from  a  very 
capital  sketch  of  the  French  district  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1863,  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Gordon  [it  is  in  Galston’s  Vacation  Tour¬ 
ist  for  1864],  and  is  exceedingly  interesting 
throughout : — 

The  French  population,  which  forms  so  large 
a  proportion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun 
ties  of  Westmoreland,  Kent  and  Gloucester,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  as  contented  as  the  habitants  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  but  hardly  equally  as  well  off.  There  was 
an  air  of  comfort  and  bien-etre  about  the  large 
timber  two-storied  houses,  painted  a  dark  Indian 
red,  standing  among  the  trees,  the  numerous  good 
horses,  the  well-tilled  fields  and  sleek  cattle,  which 
is  wanting  on  the  sea  coast.  We  stopped  after  a 
pleasant  drive,  affording  us  good  views  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  peak  of  Green  River  Mountain,  at  the  house 
of  a  Monsieur  Violet,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  which  was  to  be  our  starting  point.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  farm  was  that  of  the  mitairie 
in  Normandy — the  outer  doors  of  the  house  gaud¬ 
ily  painted— the  panels  of  a  different  color  from 
the  frame — the  large,  open,  uncarpeted  room, 
with  its  bare,  shining  floor — the  lasses  at  the 
spinning-wheel — the  French  costume  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  Madame  Violet  and  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  carried  me  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  After  a  short  conversation  with  the  V io- 
lets,  we  walked  down  to  the  bridge,  where  two 
log-canoes,  manned  by  Frenchmen — three  Cyrs 
and  a  Thibaudeau — were  waiting  for  us,  and 
pushed  off  from  the  shore.  A  turn  in  the  river 
very  speedily  hid  from  us  the  bridge  and  farm, 
our  empty  carriage,  ar.d  the  friends  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  us  from  Grand  Falls  standing  on  the 
bank,  in  the  evening  sunshine,  waving  us  their 
farewells,  and  it  was  not  without  pleasure  that  we 
felt  that  the  same  turn  which  screened  them  from 
our  view,  separated  us  for  some  time  to  come  from 
civilized  life. 

It  will  be  observed  Governor  Gordon 
speaks  of  four  counties  in  the  north 
of  New  Brunswick  which  still  bear  a 
marked  French  character.  Well,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  French  origin,  we  propose  to 
restore  these  long-lost  compatriots  to  your 
protection  :  in  the  Federal  Union,  which 
will  recognize  equally  both  languages,  they 
will  naturally  look  to  you ;  their  petitions 
will  come  to  you,  and  their  representative*- 
will  naturally  be  found  allied  with  you. 
Suppose  those  four  New  Brunswick  counties 
are  influenced  by  the  French  vote,  and  two 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  in  Newfoundland, 
you  will,  should  you  need  them,  have  them 
as  sure  allies  to  your  own  compact  body,  to 
aid  your  legitimate  influence  in  the  Federal 
councils.  (Cheers.)  I  shall  proceed  with 
my  outline  analysis  of  the  maritime  popula¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  establish  the  congruity  and 
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congeniality  of  our  proposed  union.  In 
point  of  time,  the  next  oldest  element  in  that 
population  is  the  Irish  settlement  of  Ferry- 
land,  in  Newfoundland,  undertaken  by  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Lord  Falkland  (Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the  time),  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  I., 
soon  after  1660.  Newfoundland  still  re¬ 
mains  strongly  Irish,  as  is  natural,  since  it 
is  the  next  parish  to  Ireland — (laughter) — 
and  I  think  we  saw  a  very  excellent  specimen 
of  its  Irish  natives  at  our  Conference,  in 
Ambrose  Shea.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  To 
me,  I  confess,  it  is  particularly  grateful  to 
reflect  that  the  only  Irish  colony,  ns  it  may 
be  called,  of  our  group,  is  to  be  included  in 
the  new  arrangements.  (Hear.)  Another  main 
element  in  the  Lower  Province  population 
is  the  Highland  Scotch.  Large  tracts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton 
were  granted  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to 
officers  and  men  of  Frazer’s  Highlanders 
and  other  Scottish  regiments,  which  had 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  seven 
years’  war.  If  my  hon.  friend  from  Glen¬ 
garry  (Mr.  D.  A.  Macdonald)  had  bejn 
with  us  last  September  at  Charlottetown,  he 
would  have  met  clansmen,  whom  he  would 
have  been  proud  to  know,  and  who  could 
have  conversed  with  him  in  his  own  cherish¬ 
ed  Gaelic. 

Mr.  D.  A.  MACDONALD.— They  are 
all  over  the  world.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — So  much  the  better 
for  the  world.  (Cheers.)  And  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  think  is  to  their  honor,  that 
the  Highlanders  in  all  the  provinces  pre¬ 
serve  faithfully  the  religion,  as  well  as  the 
language  and  traditions,  of  their  fathers. 
The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Charlottetown  is  a 
McIntyre;  his  Right  Rev.  brother  of  Ari- 
chat  (Cape  Breton)  is  a  McKinnon  ;  and  in 
the  list  of  the  clergy,  I  find  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  names  as  McDonald,  Mc- 
Gillis,  MoGillivray,  McLeod,  McKen¬ 
zie  and  Cameron — all  “  Anglo-Saxons  ”  of 
course,  and  mixed  up  with  them  Fourniers, 
Gauvreaus,  Paquets  and  Maktells, 
whose  origin  is  easy  to  discover.  (Cheers.) 
Auother  ot  the  original  elements  of  that 
population  remains  to  be  noticed — the  U.  E. 
Loyalists,  who  founded  New  Brunswick,  just 
as  surely  as  they  founded  Upper  Canada,  for 
whom  New  Brunswick  was  made  a  separate 
province  in  1794,  as  Upper  Canada  was  for 
their  relatives  in  1791.  Their  descendants 
still  flourish  in  the  land,  holding  many 


positions  of  honor,  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  class,  I  shall  only  mention  Judge 
Wilmot,  who  the  other  day  declared  in 
charging  one  of  his  grand  juries,  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  carry  Confederation  in 
New  Brunswick,  so  impressed  was  he  with 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  to  the  very 
existence  of  British  laws  and  British  institu¬ 
tions,  he  was  prepared  to  quit  the  bench  for 
politics.  (Cheers.)  There  are  other  ele¬ 
ments  also  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  thrifty 
Germans  of  Lunenberg,  whose  homes  are 
the  neatest  upon  the  land,  as  their  fleet  is 
the  tightest  on  the  sea,  and  other  smaller 
subdivisions ;  but  I  shall  not  prolong  this 
analysis.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  this 
population  is  almost  universally  a  native 
population  of  three  or  four  or  more  genera¬ 
tions.  In  New  Brunswick,  at  the  most  there 
is  about  twelve  pei  cent,  of  an  immigrant  peo¬ 
ple  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  about  eight;  in  the  two 
islands,  very  much  less.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law  we  admit  no  disparity  between  natives 
and  immigrants  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  where  men  are  born  in 
the  presence  of  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
for  even  a  few  generations,  the  influence  of 
that  fact  is  great  in  enhancing  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  soil.  I  admit,  for  my  part,  as 
an  immigrant,  of  no  divided  allegiance  to 
Canada  and  her  interests ;  but  it  would  be 
untrue  and  paltry  to  deny  a  divided  affection 
between  the  oid  country  and  the  new.  Kept 
within  just  bounds,  such  an  affection  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  is  right  and  creditable  to  those  who 
cherish  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  I  refer  to 
this  broad  fact  which  distinguishes  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  all  the  four  seaward  provinces  as 
much  as  it  does  Lower  Canada  herself,  is,  to 
show  the  fixity  and  stability  of  that  popula¬ 
tion  ;  to  show  that  they  are  by  birth  British 
Americans;  that  they  can  nearly  all,  of 
every  origin,  use  that  proud  phrase  when 
they  look  daily  from  their  doors,  “this  is 
my  own,  my  native  land.’’  (Cheers.)  Let 
but  that  population  and  ours  come  together 
for  a  generation  or  two — such  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  compose,  such  the  conditions  that 
surround  it — and  their  mutual  descendants 
will  hear  with  wonder,  when  the  history  of 
these  present  transactions  are  written,  that 
this  plan  of  union  could  ever  have  been 
seriously  opposed  by  statesmen  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere.  (Cheers.)  I  am  told,  however, 
by  one  or  two  members  of  this  House,  and 
by  exclusively-minded  Canadians  out  of  it 
that  they  cannot  entertain  any  patriotic  feel 
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ing  about  tbis  union  with  New  Brunswick  or 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  they  cannot  look  with 
any  interest  at  those  colonies,  with  which 
we  have  had  hitherto  so  little  association. 

“  What’s  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecuba?” 
Well,  I  answer  to  that,  know  them  and  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  like  them.  I  have  been 
on  seven  or  eight  journeys  there,  and  have 
seen  much  of  the  people,  and  the  more  I  have 
seen  of  them,  the  more  I  respected  and 
esteemed  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Isay,  then, 
to  these  gentlemen,  that  if  you  want  to  feel 
any  patriotism  on  the  subject;  if  you  want  to 
stir  up  a  common  sentiment  of  affection  be¬ 
tween  these  people  and  ourselves,  bring  us 
all  into  closer  relation  together,  and  having 
the  elements  of  a  vigorous  nationality  with 
us,  each  will  find  something  to  like  and  res¬ 
pect  in  the  other;  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  will  follow,  and  a  feelkg  of  being 
engaged  in  a  common  cause  for  the  good  of 
a  common  nationality  will  grow  up  of  itself 
without  being  forced  by  any  man’s  special 
advocacy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  thing  who 
shuts  up  his  heart  against  his  kindred,  his 
neighbors,  and  his  fellow  subjects,  may  be  a 
very  pretty  fellow  at  a  parish  vestry,  but  do 
you  call  such  a  forked-radish  as  that,  a  man  ? 
(Laughter.)  Don’t  so  abuse  the  noblest  word 
in  the  language.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  there  is 
one  other  argument  for  this  union,  or  rather 
an  illustration  of  its  mutually  advantageous 
character,  which  I  draw  from  the  physical 
geography  and  physical  resources  of  the  whole 
territory  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite ;  but 
before  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
it,  I  may  perhaps  refer  to  a  charge  that  pro¬ 
bably  will  be  made  against  me,  that  I  am 
making  what  may  appear  to  he  a  non-politi¬ 
cal  speech.  If  it  be  non-political  in  the 
sense  of  non-partisan,  then  I  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  ;  but  I  think  that  on  some  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  alluded  the  country 
is  desirous  of  being  informed,  and  as  many 
hon.  gentleman  have  not  had  time  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  us,  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
cannot,  I  think,  better  subserve  the  interest 
of  the  community  than  by  giving  what 
appears  to  them  a  fair,  just  and.  truthful 
sketch  of  those  provinces  and  their  people, 
and  thus  informing  those  in  Canada  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
observations  for  themselves  on  the  spot. 
(Hear,  hear  )  It  was  remarked  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Beverley  Robinson,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell  in  1839,  that  if  the  Bri¬ 


tish  Government  had  attempted  to  maintain 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  New  France,  in 
the  treaty  which  acknowledged  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do 
so.  Those  boundaries  extend  to  Ohio  on  the 
south,  and  included  much  of  what  is  now 
called  by  our  neighbours  “  the  North-West.” 
There  is  great  force,  I  think,  in  this  obser¬ 
vation.  But  in  relation  to  what  I  may  call 
the  ground-plan  on  which  we  propose  to 
erect  our  constitutional  edifice,  its  natural 
oneness  is  admirable  to  contemplate.  There 
is  not  one  port  or  harbour  of  all  the  provinces 
now  proposing  to  confederate, which  cannot  be 
reached  from  any  other  by  all  vessels,  if  not  of 
too  great  draught,  without  ever  once  leaving 
our  own  waters.  From  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  the  same  craft  may  coast  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  always  within  sight  of  our  own 
shores  nearly  the  distance  of  a  voyage  to  Eng¬ 
land — to  St.  JohD,  Newfoundland.  (Cheers) 
We  sometimes  complain  of  our  inland  navi¬ 
gation,  that  we  have  it  free  but  half  the  year 
round,  but  what  it  lacks  at  one  season,  it 
amply  compensates  by  its  vast  capacity. 
(Cheers.)  Last  summer,  when  we  visited 
Halifax  in  the  Queen  Victoria ,  which  the 
good  people  of  that  blockade  running  strong¬ 
hold  mistook  for  a  Confederate  cruiser,  we 
were  the  better  part  of  a  week  steaming 
away,  always  in  British  American  waters, 
within  sight  of  the  bold  and  beautiful  coasts, 
which  it  was  our  privilege  to  call  our  own. 
(Cheers.)  While  we  were  thus  following 
our  river  system  to  the  open  sea,  I  could  not 
help  often  recurring  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
whole.  If  any  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
never  made,  and  who  cannot  find  time  to 
make,  a  journey  through  his  own  country, 
will  only  go  to  the  library  he  will  find  an 
excellent  substitute  for  such  a  voyage  in 
Keith  Johnston’s  Physical  Atlas,  a  book 
that  when  one  opens  its  leaves  his  brain  opens 
with  the  book.  (Laughter.)  He  will  find 
that  our  matchless  St.  Lawrence  drains  an 
area  of  298,000  square  miles,  of  which  only 
94,000  are  occupied  by  the  five  great  lakes 
taken  together.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tread 
in  the  path  of  my  two  friends  who  sit  next 
me  (Hon.  Messrs.  Galt  and  Brown)  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  any  detail  the  prospects  of  mutual 
commercial  advantages  opened  up  by  this 
union.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  on  this 
subject,  giving  certain  general  results,-— 
which  I  do  not  present  as  complete,  but  only 
as  proximately  correct — and  which  I  now 
beg  to  read  to  the  House : — 
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But  there  is  one  special  source  of  wealth  to 
he  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which 
was  not  in  any  detail  exhibited  by  my  hon. 
friends — i  allude  to  the  important  article  of 
coal.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  some  parts  of  Canada,  we  are  fast  passing 
out  of  the  era  of  wood  as  fuel,  ana  entering 
on  that  of  coal.  In  my  own  city  every  year, 
there  is  great  suffering  among  the  poor  from 
the  enormous  price  of  fuel,  and  large  sums  are 
paid  away  by  national  societies  and  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals,  to  prevent  whole  families 


perishing  for  want  of  fuel.  I  believe  we 
must  all  conclude  with  Sir  William  Logan 
that  we  have  no  coal  in  Canada,  and  I  may 
venture  to  state,  on  my  own  authority,  an¬ 
other  fact,  that  we  have — a  five  months’ 
winter,  generally  very  cold.  Now,  what  are 
the  coal  resources  of  our  maritime  friends,  to 
whose  mines  Confederation  would  give  us 
free  and  untaxed  access  forever  ?  I  take 
these  data  from  the  authority  in  my  hand — 
from  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject — 
Taylor’s  Coal  Fields  of  the  Neio  World  : — 

Dr.  A.  Gesner,  in  a  communication  to  tlie 
Geological  Society  of  London,  1843,  states  that 
the  area  of  coal  fields  in  New  Brunswick  has 
been  recently  determined  to  be  7,500  square 
miles;  10,000  square  miles,  including  Nova  Scotia, 
but  exclusive  of  Cape  Breton.  Siuce  his  first 
report  he  has  explored  the  whole  of  this  vast 
region,  and  has  found  the  area  covered  by  that 
coal  formation  to  be  no  less  than  8,000  square 
miles  in  New  Brunswick.  He  says  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  coal  beds  prevail  in  the  interior,  while 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  occur  on  the  shores  of  her 
bays  and  rivers,  where  they  offer  every  ad¬ 
vantage  for  mining  operations.  The  coal  fields 
of  the  two  provinces  are  united  at  the  boundary 
line,  and  belong  to  the  carboniferous  period. 
The  developments  of  almost  every  season  illus¬ 
trate  more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  these  coal 
fields,  which  extend  from  Newfoundland  by  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  across  a  large  portion  of  New  Brunswick  into 
the  state  of  Maine.  Mr.  Henwood,  a  geologist 
of  high  standing,  observes  that  the  beauty  and 
extent  of  these  coal  treasures  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Gesner’s  state¬ 
ments  exhibit  an  area  of  coal  formation  of  2, 500 
square  miles,  while  Messrs.  Logan,  Dawson  and 
Brown  greatly  exceed  even  that  area.  Sir  W . 
E.  Logan  demonstrated  by  a  laborious  survey  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  the  whole  group  in  North¬ 
ern  Nova  Scotia  to  be  over  2|  miles,  an  amount 
which  far  exceeds  anything  seen  in  the  coal  for¬ 
mation  in  other  parts  of  North  Ameiica;  in  this 
group  there  are  seventy-six  coal  beds  one  above 
the  other. 

I  must  say,  sir,  that  this  is  a  cheer¬ 
ing  statement  of  facts,  coming  to  us  on 
the  very  highest  authority,  and  I  feel  warm¬ 
ing  with  the  subject,  even  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  statement.  (Laughter.)  These  ex 
haustless  coal  fields  will;  under  this  plan — 
which  is  in  fact  our  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
the  Lower  Provinces — become,  hereafter, 
the  great  resource  of  our  towns  for  fuel.  I 
see  the  cry  is  raised  below  by  the  anti-un¬ 
ionists  that  to  proceed  with  Confederation 
would  be  to  entail  the  loss  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  market  for  their  coals.  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  they  make  that  out,  but  even  an 
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anti-unionist  might  see  that  the  population 
of  Canada  is  within  a  fraction  of  that  of  all 
New  England  put  together,  that  we  consume 
in  this  country  as  much  fuel  per  annum  as 
they  do  in  all  New  England  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  offer  them  a  market  under  the  union 
equal  to  that  which  these  theorizers  want  to 
persuade  their  followers  they  would  lose. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  another  cry  raised  by 
the  anti-unionists  below  is,  that  they  would 
have  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  Canada — a 
very  specious  argument.  What,  sir,  three 
millions  and  one  million  unite,  and  the  one 
million  must  do  the  fighting  for  all.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers  no  doubt  these 
valiant  gentlemen  will  have  to  fight,  if  fight¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  but  not  one  man  or  one 
shilling  more  than  Canada,  pro  rata,  will 
they  have  to  fight  or  spend.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greater  community,  if  she  should 
not  happen  to  be  first  attacked,  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  fight  for  them,  and  in  doing  so,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  on  far  better  authority 
than  my  own,  that  the  man  who  fights  for 
the  valley  and  harbour  of  St.  John,  or  even 
for  Halifax,  fights  for  Canada.  I  will  sup¬ 
pose  another  not  impossible  case.  I  will 
suppose  a  hostile  American  army,  on  a  fish¬ 
ery  or  any  other  war,  finding  it  easier  and 
cheaper  to  seize  the  lower  colonies  by  land 
than  by  sea,  by  a  march  from  a  convenient 
rendezvous  on  Lake  Champlain,  through 
Lower  Canada,  into  the  upper  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  so  downward  to  the  sea — a 
march  like  Sherman’s  march  from  Knox¬ 
ville  to  Savannah.  While  we  obstructed 
such  a  march  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
from  the  Richelieu  to  Riviere  du  Loup, 
whose  battles  would  we  be  fighting  then  ? 
Why  the  seaports  aimed  at,  for  our  common 
subjugation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  truth 
is,  all  these  selfish  views  and  arrangements 
are  remarkably  short-sighted,  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  and  unworthy  even  of  those  who 
use  them.  In  a  commercial,  in  a  military, 
in  every  point  of  view,  we  are  all,  rightly 
considered,  dependant  on  each  other.  New 
foundland  dominates  the  Gulf,  and  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  separated  from  her. 
Lord  Chatham  said  he  would  as  soon  aban¬ 
don  Plymouth  as  Newfoundland,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  understood  how  to  govern  men. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  Siamese 
twins,  held  together  by  that  ligature  of  land 
between  Baie  Yerte  and  Cumberland  Basin, 
and  the  fate  of  the  one  must  follow  the  fate 
of  the  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  Prince  Ed¬ 


ward  is  only  a  little  bit,  broken  off  by  the 
Northumberland  Strait  from  those  two  big¬ 
ger  brethren,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
are  essential  to  each  other’s  prosperity.  Our 
very  physical  outline  teaches  us  the  lesson  of 
union,  and  indicates  how  many  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages  we  may  all  derive  from  the  treaty 
we  have  made.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
Canada  have  no  doubt  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Intercolonial  Treaty,  by  this  House  and 
country,  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that 
our  friends  in  the  Lower  Provinces  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  battle  with  narrow  views  and  vested 
interests  which  are  always  most  bitter  in  the 
smallest  communities.  There  are  coasting 
trade  interests  and  railway  interests  at  work  ; 
and  there  are  the  strong  interests  of  honest 
ignorance  and  dishonest  ingenuity.  What 
can  these  men  mean,  who  are  no  fools  ?  Do 
they,  too,  fancy  they  can  get  a  government 
made  to  their  owu  private  older  ?  Do  they 
think  they  can  go  on  on  the  old  system  ? 
Do  they  mean  to  give  up  the  country  to  the 
Americans  ?  Why  not  hang  up  at  once  the 
sign,  “these  provinces  for  sale — terms  cash  ! 
— ‘  greenbacks  ’  taken  at  full  value  !”  I  re¬ 
joice  to  see  the  unionists  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  so  resolved,  so  high  spirited  and  so 
united — and  though  their  victory  will  not  be 
won  without  work,  yet  I  feel  assured  it  will  be 
a  victory.  If  the  honest  and  misguided  would 
but  reflect  for  a  moment  the  risks  they  run  by 
defeating,  or  even  delaying  this  measure, 
I  am  sure  they  would,  even  yet,  retract. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  we  reject  it  now,  is  there 
any  human  probability  that  we  shall  ever  see 
again  so  propitious  a  set  of  circumstances  to 
bring  about  the  same  results  ?  How  they 
came  about  we  all  know.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  strange  and  fortunate  events  that  have 
occurred  in  Canada;  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  below — Dr.TuppER,  the  Nova  Scotian 
Premier,  for  instance,  admitting  to  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  bringing  with  him  here  as  his 
co-representatives,  Hon.  Messrs.  Archibald 
and  McCully,  two  of  his  most  determined 
political  opponents — can  we  ever  expect, if  we 
reject  this  scheme,  that  the  same  or  similar 
things  will  occur  again  to  favor  it?  Can  we 
expect  to  see  the  leader  of  the  Upper  Cana¬ 
dian  conservative  party  and  the  leader  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  liberals  sitting  side  by  side 
again,  if  this  project  fails  to  work  out,  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  compromise  and  concession, 
the  problem  of  our  constitutional  difficulties  ? 
No,  sir,  it  is  too  much  to  expeot.  Miracles 
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would  cease  to  be  miracles  if  they  were  events 
of  every  day  occurrence  ;  the  very  nature  of 
wonders  requires  that  they  should  be  rare ; 
and  this  is  a  miraculous  aud  wonderful  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  men  at  the  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  five  separate  provinces,  and  men 
at  the  head  of  the  parties  opposing  them,  all 
agreed  at  the  same  time  to  sink  party  differ¬ 
ences  for  the  good  of  all,  and  did  not  shrink, 
at  the  risk  of  having  their  motives  misun¬ 
derstood,  from  associating  together  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  this  result. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  asked,  sir,  what  risks  do 
we  run  if  we  reject  this  measure?  We  run 
the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  spirit 
of  universal  democracy  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  Their  usual  and  favorite 
motto  is — 

No  pent  up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 

But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours.  . 

That  is  the  paraphrase  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine.  And  the  popular  voice  has  favored — 
ay,  and  the  greatest  statesmen  among  them 
have  looked  upon  it  as  inevitable — an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  democracy  over  this 
continent.  Now,  I  suppose  a  universal  de¬ 
mocracy  is  no  more  acceptable  to  us  than  a 
universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  yet  for 
three  centuries — from  Charles  V.  to  Na¬ 
poleon — our  fathers  combatted  to  the  death 
against  the  subjection  of  all  Europe  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  system  or  a  single  master,  and  heaped  up 
a  debt  which  has  since  b,urthened  the  pro¬ 
ducing  classes  of  the  Empire  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  load  of  taxation,  which,  perhaps,  none 
other  except  the  hardy  and  ever-growing  in¬ 
dustry  of  those  little  islands  could  have  borne 
up  under.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  democracy  in  America  is  no  more  wel¬ 
come  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  among 
us,  than  was  that  of  a  universal  monarchy  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  men  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  standard  of  the  third  William  in 
Europe,  or  who  afterwards,  under  the  great 
Marlborough,  opposed  the  armies  of  the 
particular  dynasty  that  sought  to  place  Europe 
under  a  single  dominion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Buc  if  we  are  to  have  a  universal  democracy 
on  this  continent,  the  Lower  Provinces  the 
smaller  fragments — will  be  “  gobbled  up 
first,  and  we  will  come  in  afterwards  by  way 
of  dessert.  (Laughter.)  The  proposed 
Confederation  will  enable  us  to  bear  up 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  to  resist  the  spread  of 
this  universal  democracy  doctrine;  it  will 
make  it  more  desirable  to  maintain  on  both 


sides  the  connection  that  binds  us  to  the 
parent  State  ;  it  will  raise  us  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  mere  dependent  colonies  to  a  new 
and  more  important  position  ;  it  will  give  us 
a  new  lease  of  existence  under  other  and 
more  favorable  conditions ;  and  resistance 
to  this  project,  which  is  pregnant  with  so 
many  advantages  to  us  and  to  our  children, 
means  simply  this,  ultimate  union  with  the 
United  States.  (Cheers.)  But  these  are 
small  matters,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Smiths,  and  Annands,  and 
Palmers,  who  have  come  forward  to  forbid 
the  banns  of  British  American  union.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  draw  to  a  close  the  little 
remainder  of  what  I  have  to  say — and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  detained  the  House  so  long — 
(cries  of  “  No,  no”) — I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
observations  apropos  of  my  own  position  as 
an  English-speaking  member  for  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada.  I  venture,  in  the  first  place,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  race,  occa¬ 
sionally  introduced,  both  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I 
congratulate  my  honorable  friend  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  for  this  section  on  his  freedom 
from  such  prejudices  in  general,  though  I 
still  think  in  matters  of  patronage  and  the 
like  he  always  thinks  first  of  his  own  com¬ 
patriots — (laughter) — for  which  neither  do  I 
blame  him.  But  this  theory  of  race  is  some¬ 
times  carried  to  an  anti-christian  and  un- 
philosophical  excess.  Whose  words  are 
those — “  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  on  the  face  ol  the  earth  ?” 
Is  not  that  the  true  theory  of  race?  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  majority  in  the  future  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  doing  injustice,  except  accidentally ; 
not  because  I  am  of  the  same  religion  as 
themselves;  for  origin  and  language  are  bar¬ 
riers  stronger  to  divide  men  in  this  world 
than  is  religion  to  unite  them.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  my  Protestant  compatriots 
need  have  any  such  fear.  The  French  Ca¬ 
nadians  have  never  been  an  intolerant  people; 
it  is  not  in  their  temper,  unless  they  had  been 
persecuted,  perhaps,  and  then  it  might  have 
been  as  it  has  been  with  other  races  of  all 
religions.  Perhaps,  on  this  subject,  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  read  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  tolerance  ot  French  Cana¬ 
dian  character  from  a  book  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  the  Digest  of  the  Synod  Minutes  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  by  my 
worthy  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp,  of  the 
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Free  Church,  of  Montreal.  The  passage  is 
on  page  seven  of  the  introduction  : — 

About  the  year  1790  the  Presbyterians  of 
Montreal  of  all  denominations,  both  British  and 
American,  organized  themselves  into  a  Church, 
and  in  the  following  year  secured  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  John  Young.  At  this  time  they  met  in 
the  Recollet  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  the 
year  following  they  erected  the  edifice  which  is 
now  known  as  St.  Gabriel  Street  Church — the 
oldest  Protestant  Church  in  the  province.  In 
their  early  Minutes  we  find  them,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  kindness  of  the  Recollet  Fathers, 
presenting  them  with  “One  box  of  candles,  561bs., 
at  8d.,  and  one  hogshead  of  Spanish  wine  at  £6 
6s.” 

(Laughter.)  I  beg  my  hon.  friends,  who  may 
have  different  notions  of  Christian  intercourse 
at  this  time  of  day,  just  to  fancy  doings  of  that 
sort.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
the  Recollet  Fathers  giving  up  one  of  their 
own  churches  to  the  disciples  of  John  Knox 
to  enable  them  to  worship  Cod  after  their 
own  manner,  and  perhaps  to  have  a  gird  at 
Popery  in  the  meantime — (great  laughter) — 
and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  grateful 
Presbyterians  presenting  to  these  same  Semi¬ 
nary  priests  wine  and  wax  tapers  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  use  of  their  church,  for 
Presbyterian  service.  Certainly  a  more 
characteristic  instance  of  true  tolerance  on 
both  sides  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  history 
of  any  other  country.  I  0ite  this  little 
incident  to  draw  from  it  this  practical  moral 
— that  those  who  are  seeking,  and,  in  some 
particulars,  I  believe  justly  seeking,  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Protestant  education  in  Lower 
Canada  on  firmer  ground  than  it  now  occu¬ 
pies,  might  well  afford  to  leave  the  two  great 
Seminaries  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  at  peace. 
No  two  institutions  in  Christendom  ever 
more  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  ends  of 
their  erection ;  and  whoever  docs  not  know 
all,  but  even  a  little,  of  the  good  services 
they  have  rendered  to  both  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the 
civilization  and  settlement  of  this  country, 
has  much  yet  to  learn  of  the  history  of 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  close  this  topic, 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  with  a  good  deal 
of  moderation  and  a  proper  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness,  all  that  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  can  require,  by  way  of  secu¬ 
rity  to  their  educational  system,  will  be 
cheerfully  granted  to  them  by  this  House. 

I,  for  one,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  will  cor¬ 
dially  second  and  support  any  such  amend¬ 
ments,  properly  framed.  I  will  merely  add 


in  relation  to  an  observation  of  my  friend 
(Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  last  night  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Catholic  Separate  Schools  of 
Upper  Canada,  that  I  accepted  for  my  own 
part,  as  a  finality,  the  amended  act  of  18t'3. 
I  did  so  because  it  granted  all  the  petitioners 
asked,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
I  will  be  no  party  to  the  re-opening  of  the 
question  j  but  I  say  this,  that  if  there  are  to 
be  any  special  guarantees  or  grants  extended 
to  the  Protestant  minority  of  Lower  Canada, 
I  think  the  Catholic  minority  in  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  ought  to  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same 
position — neither  better  nor  worse.  (Hear, 
hear.)  At  present  I  shall  not  add  another 
word  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  particular  nature  of  the  amendments 
asked  for  at  present,  either  east  or  west. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  who  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  have  said  a  good  deal,  as  was  natural, 
of  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  plan  of  Confederation.  I 
trust  the  House  will  permit  me  to  add  a  few 
words  as  to  the  principle  of  Confederation 
considered  in  itself.  In  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  former  constitutions,  there 
certainly  always  was  one  fatal  defect,  the 
weakness  of  the  central  authority.  Of  all 
the  Federal  constitutions  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read  of,  this  was  the  fatal  malady  :  they 
were  short-lived,  they  died  of  consumption. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  because  the  Tuscan  League  elected  its 
chief  magistrates  for  two  months  and  lasted  a 
century,  that  therefore  the  Federal  principle 
failed.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  something 
in  the  frequent,  fond  recurrence  of  mankind 
to  this  principle,  among  the  freest  people,  in 
their  best  times  and  worst  dangers,  which 
leads  me  to  believe,  that  it  has  a  very  deep 
hold  in  human  nature  itself— an  excellent 
basis  for  a  government  to  have.  But  indeed, 
sir,  the  main  question  is  the  due  distribution 
of  powers — a  question  I  dare  not  touch  to- 
night,  but  which  I  may  be  prepared  to  say 
something  on  before  the  vote  is  taken.  The 
principle  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of 
being  so  adapted  as  to  promote  internal  peace 
and  external  security,  and  to  call  into  action  a 
genuine,  enduring  and  heroic  patriotism.  It  is 
a  fruit  of  this  principle  that  makes  the  modern 
Italian  look  back  with  sorrow  and  pride  over 
a  dreary  waste  of  seven  centuries  to  the 
famous  field  of  Legnano  ;  it  was  this  princi¬ 
ple  kindled  the  beacons  which  burn  yet  on 
the  rocks  of  Uri  j  it  was  this  principle  that 
broke  the  dykes  of  Holland  and  overwhelm- 
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ed  the  Spanish  with  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian 
oppressor.  It  is  a  principle  capable  of 
inspiring  a  noble  ambition  and  a  most 
salutary  emulation.  You  have  sent  your 
young  men  to  guard  your  frontier.  You 
want  a  principle  to  guard  your  young 
men,  and  thus  truly  defend  your  fron¬ 
tier.  For  what  do  good  men  (who  make 
the  best  soldiers)  fight  ?  For  a  line  of 
scripture  or  chalk  line — for  a  pretext  or  for 
a  principle  ?  What  is  a  better  boundary 
between  nations  than  a  parallel  ot  latitude, 
or  even  a  natural  obstacle  ? — what  really 
keeps  nations  intact  and  apart  ? — a  princi¬ 
ple.  When  I  can  hear  our  young  men  say 
as  proudly,  “  our  Federation”  or  “  our 
Country,”  or  “  our  Kingdom,”  as  the  young 
men  of  other  countries  do,  speaking  of  their 
own,  then  I  shall  have  less  apprehension  for 
the  result  of  whatever  trials  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  us.  (Cheers.)  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  failed.  I,  sir,  have 
never  said  it.  The  Attorney  General  West 
told  you  the  other  night  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  failure ;  and  I  remember  that  in 
1861,  when  in  this  House  I  remarked  the 
same  thing,  the  only  man  who  then  applauded 
the  statement  was  the  Attorney  General 
West — so  that  it  is  pretty  plain  he  did  not 
simply  borrow  the  argument  for  use  the 
the  other  Dight,  when  he  was  advocating  a 
Federal  union  among  ourselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  may  be  a  failure  for  us,  paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  this  may  seem,  and  yet  not  a  failure 
for  them.  They  have  had  eighty  years’  use 
of  it,  and  having  discovered  its  defects,  may 
apply  a  remedy  and  go  on  with  it  eighty 
years  longer.  But  we  also  are  lookers  on, 
who  saw  its  defects  as  the  machine  worked, 
and  who  have  prepared  contrivances  by 
which  it  can  be  improved  and  kept  in  more 
perfect  order  when  applied  to  ourselves, 
And  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  distinguished  alike  in  politics  and 
literature,  has  declared,  as  the  President  of 
the  Council  informed  us,  that  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  best  parts  of  the  British  and  the 
American  systems  of  government,  and  this 
opinion  was  deliberately  formed  at  a  distance, 
without  prejudice,  and  expressed  without 
interested  motives  of  any  description. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have,  in  relation  to  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  relation  to  the 
judiciary,  in  relation  to  the  second  chamber 
of  the  Legislature,  in  relation  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  General  Government, 


and  in  relation  to  the  public  officials  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  during  good  behaviour, 
instead  of  at  the  caprice  of  a  party — in  all 
these  respects  we  have  adopted  the  British 
system ;  in  other  respects  we  have  learned 
something  from  the  American  system,  and  I 
trust  and  believe  we  have  made  a  very 
tolerable  combination  of  both  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  principle  of  Federation  is  a  generous 
principle.  It  is  a  principle  that  gives  men 
local  duties  to  discharge,  and  invests  them 
at  the  same  time  with  general  supervision, 
that  excites  a  healthy  sense  of  responsibility 
and  comprehension.  It  is  a  principle  that 
has  produced  a  wise  and  true  spirit  of  states¬ 
manship  in  all  countries  in  which  it  has 
ever  been  applied.  It  is  a  principle  emi¬ 
nently  favorable  to  liberty,  because  local 
affairs  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  local 
bodies  and  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
those  who  have  no  local  interest  in  them, 
while  matters  of  a  general  character  are 
left  exclusively  to  a  general  goverment.  It 
is  a  principle  coincident  with  every  govern¬ 
ment  that  ever  gave  extended  and  important 
services  to  a  country,  because  all  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  more  or  less  confederations 
in  their  character.  Spain  was  a  federation, 
for  although  it  had  a  king  reigning  over  the 
whole  country,  it  had  its  local  governments 
for  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  The 
British  Isles  are  a  confederation,  and  the 
old  French  dukedoms  were  confederated  in 
the  States  General.  It  is  a  principle  that 
runs  through  all  the  history  of  civilization 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  exists  alike  in 
monarchies  and  democracies ;  and  having 
adopted  it  as  the  principle  of  our  future 
government,  there  were  only  the  details  to 
arrange  and  agree  upon.  Those  details  are 
before  you.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  alter 
any  of  them  even  if  the  House  desires  it. 
If  the  House  desires  it  can  reject  the  treaty, 
but  we  cannot,  nor  can  the  other  provinces 
which  took  part  in  its  negotiation,  consent 
that  it  shall  be  altered  in  the  slightest  parti¬ 
cular.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  detained  the  House  so  long, 
and  was  not  aware  till  [  had  been  some  time 
on  my  legs  that  my  physical  force  was  so 
inadequate  to  the  exposition  of  these  few 
points  which,  not  specially  noticed  by  my 
predecessors  in  this  debate,  I  undertook  to 
speak  upon.  We  stand  at  present  in  this 
position  :  we  are  bound  in  honor,  we  are 
bound  in  good  faith,  to  four  provinces 
oooupied  by  our  fellow-colonists,  to  carry  out 
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the  measure  agreed  upon  here  in  the  last 
week  of  October.  We  are  bound  to  carry  it  to 
the  foot  of  the  Throne,  and  ask  there  from 
Her  Majesty,  according  to  the  first  resolution 
of  the  Address,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  legislation  to  be  had  on  this 
subject.  We  go  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  common  arbiter  of  us  all,  in  our 
true  Federal  metropolis — we  go  there  to  ask 
for  our  fundamental  Charter.  We  hope,  by 
having  that  Charter  that  can  only  be  amended 
by  the  authority  that  made  it,  that  we  will 
lay  the  basis  of  permanency  for  our  future 
government.  The  two  great  things  that  all 
men  aim  at  in  any  free  government,  are 
liberty  and  permanency.  We  have  had 
liberty  enough — too  much  perhaps  in  some 
respects — but  at  all  events,  liberty  to  our 
heart’s  content.  There  is  not  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  a  freer  people  than  the  inhabitants 
of  these  colonies.  But  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  respect  for  the  law,  a  high  central 
authority,  the  virtue  of  civil  obedience, 
obeying  the  law  for  the  law’s  sake;  even 
when  a  man’s  private  conscience  may  con¬ 
vince  him  sufficiently  that  the  law  in  some 
cases  may  be  wrong,  he  is  not  to  set  up  his 
individual  will  against  the  will  of  the  country 
expressed  through  its  recognised  constitu¬ 
tional  organs.  We  need  in  these  provinces, 
we  can  bear,  a  large  infusion  of  authority. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  this  Constitution  errs 
on  the  side  of  too  great  conservatism.  If  it 
be  found  too  conservative  now,  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  in  political  ideas  which 
characterizes  this  democratic  age,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  for  amendment.  That  is  the 
principle  on  which  this  instrument  is  strong 
and  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  colonist, 
and  through  which  it  will  secure  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  Imperial  authorities. 
We  have  here  no  traditions  and  nucient 
venerable  institutions ;  here,  there  are  no 
aristocratic  elements  hallowed  by  time  or 
bright  deed3 ;  here,  every  man  is  the  first 
settler  of  the  land,  or  removed  from  the  first 
settler  one  or  two  generations  at  the  furthest ; 
here,  we  have  no  architectural  monuments 
calling  up  old  associations;  here,  we  have 
none  of  those  old  popular  legends  and  stories 
which  in  other  countries  have  exercised  a 
powerful  share  in  the  government ;  here, 
every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  none  of  those 
influences  about  us  which,  elsewhere,  have 
their  effect  upon  government  just  as  much 
as  the  invisible  atmosphere  itself  tends  to 
influence  life,  and  animal  and  vegetable 


existence.  This  is  a  new  land — a  land  of 
pretension  because  it  is  new ;  because  classes 
and  systems  have  not  had  that  time  to  grow 
here  naturally.  We  have  no  aristocracy 
butof  virtue  and  talent, which  is  the  only  true 
aristocracy,  and  is  the  old  and  true  meaning 
of  the  term.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  a  class 
of  men  rising  in  these  colonies,  superior  in 
many  respects  to  others  with  whom  they 
might  be  compared.  What  I  should  like 
to  see  is — that  fair  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  and  Acadian  aristocracy,  should  be 
sent  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  with  that 
scheme,  to  obtain  for  it  the  royal  sanction — 
a  scheme  not  suggested  by  others,  or  imposed 
upon  us,  but  one  the  work  of  ourselves,  the 
creation  of  our  own  intellect  and  of  our  own 
free,  unbiassed  and  untrammelled  will.  1 
should  like  to  see  our  best  men  go  there, 
and  endeavor  to  have  this  measure  carried 
through  the  Imperial  Parliament — going 
into  Her  Majesty’s  presence,  and  by  their 
manner,  if  not  actually  by  their  speech, 
saying — “During  Your  Majesty’s  reign  we 
have  had  Responsible  Government  conceded 
to  us ;  we  have  administered  it  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  we  have 
under  it  doubled  our  population  and  more 
than  quadrupled  our  trade.  The  small  colon¬ 
ies  which  your  ancestors  could  scarcely  see 
on  the  map  have  grown  into  great  communi¬ 
ties.  A  great  danger  has  arisen  in  our  near 
neighborhood.  Over  our  homes  a  cloud 
hangs,  dark  and  heavy.  We  do  not  know 
when  it  may  burst.  With  our  own  strength 
we  are  not  able  to  combat  against  the  storm, 
what  we  can  do,  we  will  do  cheerfully  and 
loyally.  But  we  want  time  to  grow — we 
want  more  people  to  fill  our  country,  more 
industrious  families  of  men  to  develope  our 
resources — we  want  to  increase  our  prosper- 
ify  we  want  more  extended  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  we  want  more  land  tilled — more  men 
established  through  our  wastes  and  wilder¬ 
nesses.  We  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  want  to  be  joined  together,  that 
if  danger  comes,  we  can  support  each  other 
in  the  day  of  trial.  We  come  to  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  who  have  given  us  liberty,  to  give  us 
unity,  that  we  may  preserve  and  perpetuate 
our  freedom  ;  and  whatsoever  Charter,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Your  Majesty  and  of  Your  Parlia¬ 
ment,  you  give  us,  we  shall  loyally  obey  and 
fulfil  it  as  long  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Your 
Majesty  and  Your  Successors  to  maintain  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  these 
Colonies.’’  (The  hon.  gentleman  then  sat 
down  amid  prolonged  cheers.) 
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Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  till  Thursday,  13th 
instant,  and  be  then  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day,  after  half-past  seven. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  said  : — Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  we  on  this  side  had  some  doubt  lest  the 
Opposition  might  be  placed  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  by  allowing  the  speeches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  go  to  the  country,  without  any 
comment  on  them.  But  if  these  five  speech¬ 
es,  to  which  we  have  now  listened,  contain 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  scheme, 
we  have  no  fear  of  letting  them  go  unan¬ 
swered.  I  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
Attorney  General  West  with  great  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  cause  of  that  disappointment 
was  simple  enough.  The  lion,  gentleman 
was,  in  that  speech,  giving  the  lie  to  twenty 
years  of  his  political  life.  He  was  offering 
to  the  cause  he  is  now  advocating  one  speech 
against  his  continuous  voice  and  vote  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  struggling,  all  through 
that  speech,  against  the  consciousness  of  the 
falseness  of  his  political  position,  and  what 
every  one  conceived  would  be  the  biightest 
effort  of  his  life  was  the  feeblest  address  he 
ever  delivered  on  any  important  question, 
during  the  twenty  years  he  has  sat  in  this 
House.  The  Attorney  General  West  was 
followed  by  the  Attorney  General  East.  I 
know  not  how  to  characterize  the  speech  of 
that  hon.  gentleman,  further  than  to  say  that 
it  was  quite  characteristic.  It  was  perfectly 
characteristic.  I  doubt  whether  any  attor¬ 
ney  general  who  ever  existed,  since  attorneys 
general  were  first  invented,  besides  that 
hon.  gentleman,  could  have  delivered,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  the  speech  which  he  de¬ 
livered.  It  may  be  said  of  that  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  the  poet  said  of  a  very  different 
style  of  man — one  who  was  not  an  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  speaking — “None  but  himself  can  be  his 
parallel."  (Laughter.)  No  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  I  repeat,  since  attorneys  general  were 
first  invented,  could  have  delivered  a  speech 
at  all  like  that  pronounced  by  the  Attorney 
General  East,  in  opening  his  side  of  the  great 
question  now  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  Then  followed  the  singular¬ 
ly  able  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Fin¬ 
ance  Minister,  which  was  delivered  with  all 
that  ease  and  grace  that  mark  all  his  efforts 
in  this  House,  and  with  that  fluency  of  dic¬ 
tion  which  we  all  admire,  and  which  I  am 
always  ready  to  acknowledge.  But  I  think 
it  will  also  be  admitted  by  that  hoo.  gentle¬ 


man’s  own  friends,  that  his  speech  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  adroit  avoidance  of 
the  very  topics  on  which  he  was  expected, 
or  might  have  been  expected,  to  address  the 
House,  and  for  a  very  adroit  assumption  of 
those  very  things  which  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  prove.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  which  that  speech  made  upon  my 
mind.  Then  came  the  speech — the  hercu¬ 
lean  effort — of  my  hon.  friend,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  is  not 
in  his  seat,  and  with  reference,  therefore,  to 
whose  speech  I  shall  not  make  the  remarks  I 
might  have  done,  if  he  were  in  his  place.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  that  speech  was  a 
disappointing  speech.  (Cries  of  “  oh  !  oh  l” 
and  “  hear,  hear.";  I  did  expect,  from  the 
conspicuous  part  which  that  hon.  gentleman 
has  so  long  played  in  the  politics  of  the 
country — from  the  leading  part  he  has  had 
in  all  the  proceedings  which  have  conduct¬ 
ed  to  the  project  now  before  the  House — 
that  we  should  have  had  from  him,  at  ad 
events,  some  vindication  of  the  steps  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  take — some  vindication  of 
the  principles  of  the  proposed  union,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  all  those  principles  which  he  has 
hitherto  advocated.  I  say,  we  did  expect 
that  we  would  have  had  something  of  that 
kind  from  that  hon.  gentleman.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  his  whole  speech  was  mainly 
an  apology  for  his  abandonment  of  all  those 
objects  for  which  he  has  contended  through 
his  political  life,  saving  only  the  shadow  of 
representation  by  population,  to  attain  which 
shadow  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed  all  the 
material  objects,  all  the  real  objects,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  agitation  for  that 
change  has  proceeded  on  his  part.  Then  we 
have  had,  to  night,  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  speech 
which  I  admit  was  one  of  very  great  inter¬ 
est,  as  a  historical  essay — one  which  will 
read  very  nicely  in  those  reports  which  we 
are  to  get  in  a  few  days — one  which  does 
very  great  credit  to  his  literary  research  and 
literary  taste — but  one,  which  I  do  venture 
to  say,  had  very  little  practical  bearing  on 
the  question  that  is  now  before  us.  Well,  I 
repeat,  I  am  not  afraid  that  these  speeches 
should  go  to  the  country  unanswered.  The 
country  will  see  that  these  hon.  gentlemen 
have  utterly  failed  to  establish  a  cause  for 
revolution.  They  are  proposing  revolution, 
and  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  necessity  for  revolution.  All  revolu¬ 
tions  are  unjustifiable,  except  on  the  ground 
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of  necessity.  These  hon.  gentlemen  were, 
therefore,  bound  to  establish  this  necessity. 
The  country  will  see  too,  that  they  have 
failed  to  explain,  to  vindicate  and  to  justify 
the  disregard  of  parliamentary  law  and  of 
parliamentary  usage  by  which  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  extort  from  this  House  an  as¬ 
sent,  not  merely  to  the  principle  of  union — 
which  would  be  perfectly  proper — but  to  all 
the  clumsy  contrivances  adopted  by  that  self- 
constituted  junta  which  sat  in  Quebec  a  few 
weeks  since,  for  giving  effect  to  that  union, 
and  to  all  those  huxtering  arrangements  by 
which  the  representatives  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  induced  to  give  in  their  ad¬ 
hesion,  and,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  adhes¬ 
ion  of  their  provinces  to  this  scheme.  I  say, 
they  quite  failed  to  explain  this  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  it.  The  country  too  will  see  that  these 
hon.  gentlemen  have  carefully  refrained  from 
entering  into  any  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
comitants  of  this  scheme — of  the  proposed 
constitutions  of  the  local  governments  for 
instance,  which  are,  at  least,  as  important 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  a  union, 
even  if  generally  desirable,  might  become 
undesirable  from  the  bad,  or  inconvenient, 
or  expensive  arrangements  incident  to  the 
adoption  of  that  union.  And  that  really  ex¬ 
plains  the  position  of  many  hon.  gentlemen 
in  this  House,  who,  like  myself,  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Federal  principle,  but  who  find 
themselves  obliged  to  go  counter  apparently 
to  their  own  convictions,  because  they  can¬ 
not  accept  a  union  clogged  with  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  this  union  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  fur¬ 
ther,  some  more  distinct,  information  might 
have  been  given  than  has  been  given,  on  the 
all-important  question  of  education,  in  res¬ 
pect  of  which,  we  have  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  some  final  and  permanent  system 
will  be  enacted  by  this  Legislature,  in  view 
of  the  proposed  federation  of  the  provinces. 
We  might  also  have  expected  that  some  in¬ 
formation  would  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
in  respect  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway — 
which  we  are  in  fact  voting  for,  without  having 
gone  into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Without 
having  in  point  of  fact  any  information  with 
regard  to  it  whatever,  we  are  voting  the  cost 
of  that  road,  so  far  as  this  Legislature  can 
do  so — a  road  which  will  certainly  cost  us 
$20,000,000,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
cost  us  $40,000,000.  I  do  think  we  should 


have  had  some  information  with  respect  to 
that  road  from  those  hon.  gentlemen,  in  order 
that  the  whole  case  might  have  gone  to  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  then,  with 
respect  to  the  defences  of  the  country — 
what  sort  of  utterances  have  we  had  on  that 
subject?  We  were  told  by  the  President  of  the 
Council  that  the  subject  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
he  vindicated  union,  because  defence  can  be 
better  given  by  united,  than  by  separate 
colonies.  And  what  have  we  been  told  to¬ 
night  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  ?  That 
despatches  are  received  by  every  second  mail 
from  England  telling  us  that  we  are  entering 
on  a  new  era  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  defence.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  It 
means  that,  in  connection  with  this  union, 
we  are  to  have  entailed  upon  us  untold  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Ought  they  not  to  place  this 
information,  these  despatches,  before  the 
House  and  the  country,  before  any  final  and 
irrevocable  action  is  taken  with  regard  to 
the  scheme  ?  These  are  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  of  the  leading  topics  which  constitute 
the  contents  of  this  scheme  of  Federation, 
in  respect  to  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
the  fullest  possible  information,  but  in  res¬ 
pect  to  which  hon.  gentlemen  have  either 
maintained  a  studied  reserve,  or  have  spoken, 
like  the  Delphic  oracles,  in  language  which 
defies  interpretation.  (Laughter.)  I  say, 
then,  let  these  speeches  go  to  the  country, 
and  if  the  country,  by  perusing  them,  is  not 
awakened  to  the  dangers  which  threaten 
it  from  the  adoption  of  this  crude,  immature, 
ill-considered  scheme  of  hon.  gentlemen — a 
scheme  which  threatens  to  plunge  the  coun¬ 
try  into  measureless  debt — into  difficulties 
and  confusions  utterly  unknown  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  constitutional  system — imperfect  as  that 
system  confessedly  is — if  the  country  is  not 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  by  the 
perusal  of  these  speeches — I  do  not  say  I 
will  despair  of  my  country,  for  I  will  never 
despair  of  my  country — (cheers) — but  I 
anticipate  for  my  country  a  period  of  calami¬ 
ties,  a  period  of  tribulation,  such  as  it  has 
never  heretofore  known.  (Cheers  and  coun¬ 
ter  cheers.) 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  then 
adjourned. 
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LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Friday,  February  10,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON,  continued 
lais  speech  commenced  yesterday,  as  fol¬ 
lows : —  In  the  remarks  I  offered  to  this 
House  yesterday,  hon.  gentlemen,  I  desired 
to  state  my  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  for  the  resolutions  of  Hon.  Sir  E.  P. 
Tach£.  I  stated  that  I  believed  the  Con¬ 
federation  scheme  was  desired  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  certainly  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
my  own  constituents.  I  stated  further  that 
as  the  resolutions  had  been  before  the 
country  for  a  long  time — for  a  number  of 
months — and  as  there  was  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  before  us  of  their  being  disapproved 
of  as  a  whole,  or  indeed  any  one  of  them,  we 
had  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  people 
were  satisfied.  The  press  had  published 
them  in  full,  and  there  was  not  one  petition 
against  the  measure.  We  have  every  right  to 
assume  that  the  people  are  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation.  I  went  on  further,  and  said  that 
during  last  autumn,  I  was  constantly  and 
daily  bringing  the  matter  before  a  very  large 
constituency,  where  it  was  always  approved 
of.  Luring  a  portion  of  that  canvass,  one  of 
my  opponents  mooted  what  I  may  call  the 
smaller  Confederation — that  is,  the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  the  two  parts  of  Canada,  and  the 
people  rejected  and  scouted  it,  while  approv¬ 
ing  of  the  larger  one.  (Hear.)  I  went  on 
to  say,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  change 
in  the  constitution  of  this  House,  that  I  did 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  disfranchisement  of  the 
electors,  although  the  nominative  was  to  be 
substituted  for  the  elective  principle,  because 
while  the  nomination  was  not  to  be  made  by 
the  people  directly,  it  was  to  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  representatives  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament, — in  fact  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  mode  adopted  for 
selecting  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
two  senators  being  elected  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  each  state.  In  our  case  the  mon¬ 
archical  principle  was  strictly  preserved, 
and  the  Legislative  Council  was  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  If  I  viewed  it  as  a 
measure  of  disfranchisement,  then,  looking 
at  my  obligation  to  maintain  the  franchise  of 
the  people,  I  should  have  more  hesitation  in 
voting  for  it.  An  hon.  gentleman  has  said 


that  the  change,  from  the  nominative  to  the 
elective  plan,  was  made  at  the  demand  of 
the  people.  That  assertion  is  not  historical¬ 
ly  correct;  it  is  not  correct  as  far  as  Upper 
Canada  is  concerned,  and  I  think  not  with 
respect  to  Lower  Canada  either.  There  was, 
at  one  time,  a  desire  in  Lower  Canada,  for 
the  election  of  its  legislative  councillors, 
but  the  public  men  who  carried  out  the 
change,  did  so  more  out  of  respect  to  the 
traditions  of  the  country  than  from  any 
pressure  that  existed  then.  In  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  so  far  from  the 
people  desiring  it,  they  were  either  lukewarm 
or  opposed  to  it.  The  liberal  and  reform 
party  of  Upper  Canada  were  all  opposed  to 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  Baldwin,  so  many  years  the  leader 
of  that  party,  was  always  opposed  to  the 
change.  And  it  is  also  well  known,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  is  and  has  been  for  years 
the  leader  of  that  party,  and  who  now  holds  in 
the  Government  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  opposed 
the  change  to  the  very  last  wherever  his  in¬ 
fluence  extended,  in  the  press  which  he  con¬ 
trolled,  and  in  his  place  in  Parliament  I 
myself  saw  him  stand  up  to  vote  against  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  said  that  the  alteration  was  made  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  went  on  further,  and  stated  that  I 
looked  on  the  measure  as  one  which  did  not 
admit  of  amendment,  since  if  we  were  to 
amend  it,  there  were  nine  other  houses 
which  might  claim  the  right  to  do  the  same, 
and  it  could,  perhaps,  never  be  carried  out. 
I  then  expressed  approval  of  the  financial 
arrangements  contemplated,  and  differed  from 
my  hon.  friend  from  Port  Hope  (Hon.  Mr. 
Seymour),  who  said  the  revenues  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  past  times  should  have  beeD  made 
the  basis  on  which  they  should  bring  their 
debts  into  the  Confederation.  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  to  continue  separate  provinces, 
and  not  to  contribute  separate  revenues  to 
the  treasury,  but  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  imposts  and  to  have  one  tariff,  a 
capitation  basis  is  the  proper  one,  and  not 
that  desired  by  my  hon.  friend.  (Hear.)  I 
went  on  to  say  that  the  trifling  amount  to 
be  paid  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ation,  for  ten  years,  was  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  weigh  for  one  moment  against  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  arrangement. 
The  hon.  gentleman  from  Niagara  (Hon, 
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Mr.  Currie)  said  our  expenditure  would 
be  greatly  increased.  I  said  that  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  ourselves,  for  we  should  continue 
to  have  the  management  of  our  own  affairs, 
and  the  economy  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  will  depend  upon  those  who  admin¬ 
ister  them.  If  great  improvements  are  car¬ 
ried  out — if  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is 
built,  and  our  canals  enlarged — if  harbors  are 
constructed  on  Lake  Huron,  as  they  must  be — 
and  if  further  aid  should  be  granted  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  railway  to  those  harbors  — if  all  this 
is  done,  it  will  be  impossible  to  eflect  it  and 
not  increase  our  present  expenditure — but 
those  improvements  will  be  amongst  our¬ 
selves  in  Canada,  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  will  confer  ;  and  Canada,  it  should 
be  remembered,  will  have  a  just  voice  in  the 
Confederate  Legislature.  I  myself  hope 
these  great  improvements  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  west,  simultaneously  with  th6 
Intercolonial  Railway,  although  this  is  the 
only  one  specifically  referred  to  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions — the  enlargement  of  the  canals  being 
only  spoken  of  generally.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway,  hon.  gentlemen,  must  be  construct¬ 
ed  if  we  have  Confederation  ;  but  I  hope 
western  improvements  will  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think, 
honorable  gentlemen,  ne  should  be  governed 
in  our  votes  by  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  this  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
provinces.  If  it  is  to  do  us  good,  we  should 
adopt  it  without  unnecessary  delay.  What 
is  it  that  we  expect  ?  Have-  we  not  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  settle  the  sectional 
difficulties  which  have  so  long  agitated  and 
distracted  the  country  ?  Will  it  not  be  the 
means  of  extending  our  influence  over  a 
largo  and  most  valuable  territory?  Will  it 
not  open  the  way  for  us  to  two  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic — St.  John  and  Hali¬ 
fax  ?  Will  it  not  give  us  access  to  the  ocean 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ?  Will  it  not  open 
to  us  the  coal  fields  of  the  Lower  Provinces  ? 
Will  it  not  add  nearly  another  million  to  our 
present  population,  and  place  under  one  gov¬ 
ernment  four  millions  of  souls?  (Hear.) 
But  if  the  measure  fails,  what  will  our  posi¬ 
tion  be  ?  I  believe  that  our  position  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada  would  be  one  of  hopelessness,  one 
bordering  on  despair — with  none  of  C  e 
questions  settled  that  have  been  agitating  us, 
and  which  have  checked  the  progress  of  the 
country;  with  representation  by  population 
not  granted,  and  no  prospect  of  it  being 
granted  for  a  loDg  time  to  come,  while  the 


agitation  for  it  could  not  possibly  cease  until 
it  vas  granted.  (Hear,  hear.)  Further¬ 
more,  hon.  gentlemen,  you  all  know  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  the  agreement  arrived  at  in  the 
Conference  had  upon  our  credit  in  England  ; 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price 
of  our  securities  15  to  17  per  cent.  But 
if  we  fail  to  agree  upon  the  measure  here 
in  Parliament,  what  will  be  the  effect  in 
Britain?  Would  there  not  be  a  feeling 
of  disappointment — would  not  our  friends 
there  almost  despair  of  our  ever  placing  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  carry  on  our  affairs 
with  credit,  and  acting  for  ourselves  in  a 
statesmanlike  way  ?  Some  hon.  gentlemen 
speak  of  dreading  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  a  vote  on  a  question  wiiich  is  to  make  a 
change  in  the  constitulion  of  this  House, 
without  consulting  the  people.  Why  !  what 
are  we  here  for  if  it  is  not  to  take,  responsi¬ 
bility  ?  The  people  send  us  here  for  that 
purpose,  to  act  as  we  think  best  upon  all 
measures  that  may  be  presented  to  us.  But 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  the 
responsibility  of  postponing  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme,  of  putting  Confederation  off,  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  responsibility  of 
sanctioning  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  we  postpone  the  measure — 
and  to  adopt  any  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  postponing  it,  and  perhaps,  of 
losing  Confederation  for  ever — our  conduct 
will  be  considered  extremely  factious  and 
unpatriotic.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  possible  dead-lock  between  this 
House  and  the  other  House,  but  there  has 
been  little  of  that  in  past  times,  and  nothing 
of  a  serious  nature.  If,  however,  the  amend¬ 
ment  passes,  I  can  imagine  a  dead-lock  which 
might  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  this  House 
— prejudicial  to  its  influence  in  the  country; 
nay,  almost  destructive  of  it.  Suppose  these 
resolutions  to  be  carried  in  the  other  House 
by  a  large  majority,  which  I  have  little  doubt 
will  be  the  ^ase,  and  we  carry  an  amendment 
here— suppose  all  the  legislatures  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  adopt  the  resolutions,  and 
this  House  stands  alone  in  rejecting  them — 
do  you  believe  the  British  Parliament  will 
be  turned  aside  from  what  it  believes  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  British  America 
by  the  action  of  this  House  ?  I  can 
imagine  a  dead-lock  occurring  then,  and 
one  in  consequence  of  which  the  opin¬ 
ion  ot  this  House  might  be  set  aside 
and  its  vote  disregarded.  Until  this  mea¬ 
sure  is  carried  out  it  is  impossible  the 
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defences  of  the  country  can  be  properly 
attended  to,  while  all  must  admit  it  is  most 
important  they  should  be  proceeded  with. 
Is  it  patriotic,  honorable  gentlemen,  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  in  view 
of  circumstances  which  all  thinking  men 
admit  to  be  most  serious,  is  it  wise  to  delay 
unnecessarily  the  passing  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  ?  Honorable  gentlemen  may  feel  that 
they  do  not  meet  the  views  of  every  one  in 
all  particulars,  but  they  must  see  the  benefi¬ 
cial  tendency  of  the  whole,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  importance  of  getting  them 
passed  without  delay,  for  if  they  are  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  its  next  session,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  honorable 
gentleman  has  said  the  people  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  measure.  I  believe 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied.  It  has  been 
before  them  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are 
possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  have 
made  their  disapprobation  known  if  it  was 
felt.  But,  to  shew  the  feeling  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  I  will  read  two  or  three  extracts 
from  a  report  which  I  received  this  morning 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Counties  Council 
of  York  and  Peel.  These  counties  send  four 
representatives  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  they  comprise  portions  of  three  of 
the  divisions  represented  in  this  Chamber — 
Midlaud,  Peel  and  York.  Mr.  Graham,  a 
member  of  the  council,  moved  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
people  being  consulted  before  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
I  will  now  read  from  the  report : — 

Mr.  Graham,  Vaughan,  argued  that  he  did  not 
introduce  the  resolution  with  any  such  intention, 
for  he  did  not  regard  it  as  political.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  was  composed  of  men  of  different  shades 
of  politics,  and  hence  the  question  was  not  one  of 
any  particular  party.  The  present  Parliament 
was  not  elected  to  consider  this  question,  and 
should  therefore  not  pronounce  on  the  scheme 
without  first  consulting  the  people.  On  questions 
of  far  less  interest  they  had  gone  lo  the  country, 
and  he  thought  they  should  on  this,  as  it  involved 
large  interests,  and  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Attorney  General  had  said,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  that  the  scheme  must  be  adopted 
without  any  amendments,  but  he  (Mr.  Graham) 
thought  it  needed  amendment  so  far  as  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  the  whole  scheme  was  now 
before  the  country,  and  the  people  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  were  aware  of  its  provisions. 
Tu  the  very  riding  represented  in  part  by  the  very 


mover  of  the  resolution,  the  people  gave  expres¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  Confederation  by  the  election  of 
the  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland  ;  and  in  fact  at  every 
election  held  since  the  scheme  was  proposed,  the 
candidates  elected  have  declared  in  its  favor. 
He  considered  the  Attorney  General  perfectly 
right  in  declaring  that  the  resolutions  must  pass 
without  amendment.  The  measure,  as  it  stood, 
had  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  delegates 
representing. 

Mr.  Graham,  Gore,  stated  that  some  of  the 
members  looked  upon  the  resolution  as  being  of  a 
political  character.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  resolution  was  now  before  the  chair,  and  had 
to  be  disposed  of.  He  thought  the  question  of 
Confederation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  best  judges, 
and  they  would  decide  whether  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  Canada  or  not.  These  representatives 
of  the  people  were  all  well  posted  up  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  provinces,  and  how  such  could  be 
best  developed,  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
question  should  bo  left  with  them  for  decision. 
As  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  he  could  not  see 
what  good  results  would  flow  from  it.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  the  Quebec  Conference  on  Con¬ 
federation  were  before  the  people  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  it  is  for  the  latter  to  decide  for  or 
against  them  ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  in  a 
good  position  to  form  correct  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  them.  He  could  not  see  what  reasons  the 
statesmen  of  Canada  would  have  in  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  oui  country.  They  all  had  a  common 
interest  with  ourselves,  and  hence  would  not  be 
likely  to  do  anything  detrimental  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  Canada  As  regarded  the  submitting 
of  the  question  to  the  people,  Mr.  Graham  thought 
that  ample  time  had  been  given  the  representatives 
during  the  recess,  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the 
people  on  the  subject,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
went  to  Quebec  perfectly  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  question  without  putting  the  country  to  the 
expense  of  a  general  election.  An  appeal  to  the 
people  would  be  a  useless  expenditure,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  oppose  the  resolution. 

On  being  put  to  the  council,  the  motion  was 
lost  on  the  vote  of  6  to  25. 

This,  honorable  gentlemen,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  York  and  Peel, 
and  I  hope  this  House  will  do  as  that  coun¬ 
cil  desire,  and  decide  upon  the  measure 
without  resorting  to  any  course  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  any  delay  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.) 
So  important  is  this  scheme  considered  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  that 
I  believe  the  vote  taken  on  it  will  be  regarded 
as  a  test  of  our  desire  to  remain  in  connection 
with  the  British  Empire,  to  maintain  our 
allegiance  to  our  beloved  Sovereign,  or  of 
our  indifference  to  the  prospect  of  being 
merged  into  another  country.  This  might  be 
an  unjust  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  but  we 
have  recent  examples  in  our  own  history  of 
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the  way  such  conclusions  are  formed  abroad. 
I  remember  a  vote  which  was  misconstrued, 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  this  country — I 
refer  to  that  on  the  Militia  Bill  rejected  in 
1862.  There  is  no  doubt  the  rejection  of 
that  bill  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  England — and  you  cannot  convince 
the  people  there  to  the  contrary — that  Cana¬ 
dians  are  unwilling  to  defend  themselves. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  our  people 
than  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  nothing 
more  unjust  even  to  the  majority  who  voted 
against  that  bill ;  but  still  that  was  the  con- 
viotion  arrived  at,  which  it  took  a  long  time 
to  modify,  and  which  is  not  entirely  removed 
to  this  day.  I  believe  that  vote  has  cost  the 
country  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  various 
ways.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  let  me 
just  say  that  we  cannot  remain  any  longer  as 
we  are ;  we  have  to  advance  in  some  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  in  the  right 
direction  when  we  proceed  towards  Confed¬ 
eration.  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  honorable  and  gallant  Premier,  that 
we  are  on  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  adopt  Confederation,  we 
shall  very  likely  find  ourselves  descending  it 
against  our  wish,  and  plunged  into  a  mal- 
scrom  of  debt,  democracy  and  demagogism. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Me.  BOULTON  said  he  rejoiced  to 
find,  in  the  accession  to  the  House  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  who  had  just  spoken,  a  gentle¬ 
man  so  well  calculated  to  sustain  its  credit, 
and  to  assist  by  his  enlightened  and  thoroughly 
patriotic  views  in  the  disposal  of  the  many 
and  important  questions  with  which  it  had  to 
deal,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  House  and 
beneficial  to  the  country.  With  respect  to  the 
measure  in  debate,  he  must  state  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  principles  it  embodied.  He 
was  strongly  in  its  favor,  and  so  far  from  re¬ 
garding  it  as  imperilling  the  interests  of  the 
province,  thought  it  eminently  adapted  to 
advance  its  prosperity  and  welfare.  He  was 
not  a  young  man,  having  numbered  more  than 
half  a  century  of  years,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  period  he  had  filled  a  seat  in 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  he  had  never  yet  known  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  equal  importance  brought  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  might  possibly  not  live  to  see  it 
carried,  but  hoped  and  expected  he  would,  and 
if  it  were,,  he  had.  no  doubt  it  would  realize 
all  the  anticipations  of  its  framers,  and  issue 
in  the  greatest  advantages  not  to  the  colonies 
alone,  but  to  the  Mother  Country  likewise. 
During  the  time  he  had  been  in  Parliament  he 


could  safely  say  he  had  been  guided  by  an 
earnest  purpose  to  vote  rightly,  but  yet  he  had 
two  or  three  votes  to  regret,  and  that  which 
he  most  regretted,  was  the  one  he  gave  against 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In 
this  he  felt  now,  as  he  had  felt  before,  that  he 
was  wrong,  but  his  consolation  was  'that  ho 
had  acted  independently  and  conscientiously, 
not  allowing  himself  to  swerve  from  what  he 
regarded  as  his  duty  even  by  the  earnest  en¬ 
treaties  of  one  of  his  most  valued  friends,  the 
then  Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada,  who 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  case.  He 
now  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  measure, 
and  was  glad  his  fears  had  been  disappointed, 
and  that  great  benefits  had  resulted  from  it  to 
both  sections.  He  viewed  the  union  now  pro¬ 
posed  as  fraught  with  the  largest  advantages 
to  all  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
and  believed  his  anticipations  would  be  rea 
lized.  He  had  often  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
travelled  extensively  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  not  until  last  summer,  as  he 
acknowledged  with  shame,  that  he  had  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  now  proposed  to 
be  united  with  Canada.  This  ignorance  of  sister 
colonies  so  near  to  our  own  country,  he  thought, 
was  not  creditable  to  any  legislator,  and  he 
hoped  other  honorable  members  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  acquire  for  themselves  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  so  necessary  to  their  position. 
Well,  he  had  been  there  last  summer,  and  his 
opinions  respecting  those  countries  had  imme¬ 
diately  undergone  a  very  sensible  change.  He 
had  not  expected  to  see  such  a  beautiful  city 
as  St.  John,  N.  B.,  or  such  a  place  as  Hali¬ 
fax.  He  had  conceived  the  people  as  poor 
and  struggling  for  existence,  but  was  delighted 
to  find  merchants  doing  a  great  business,  and 
exhibiting  as  high  a  standing  and  as  much 
enterprise  as  any  in  Canada.  Then,  these 
provinces  were  distinguished  by  the  most  de¬ 
voted  attachment  to  the  British  Empire  and 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  sentiments  which 
he  was  unfeignedly  delighted  to  observe.  He 
hoped  these  sentiments  would  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail  and  even  be  strengthened  by  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  now  contemplated.  (Hear,  hear.)  When 
he  represented  a  constituency  in  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  and  had  to  seek  reelection,  he  had  always 
hung  out  his  flag  with  “  British  supremacy  ” 
inscribed  thereon  —  (hear,  hear.)  —  and  he 
hoped  that  the  sentiment  would  continue  to 
be  cherished  in  the  country  so  long  as  he 
lived.  As  to  the  allegations  of  some  honorable 
members  that  the  people  were  ignorant  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  measure  proposed,  he  could 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  locality  from  which  he 
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came  was  concerned,  it  was  a  serious  error.  It 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  more 
or  less  for  many  years,  and  especially  of  late. 
After  alluding  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  a  Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  by  many  distinguished 
British  statesmen,  such  as  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham  and  the  late  Sir  Wilmot  Horton, 
formerly  Under  Secretary  of  State,  many 
years  ago,  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
opinion  of  a  particular  friend  of  his  own,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  other  House,  Mr. 
Morris,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Morris, 
with  whom  he  (Honorable  Mr.  Boulton)  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  acting  for  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada. 
Mr.  Morris,  the  present  member  for  South 
Lanark,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him,  in 
1858,  expressed  himself  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  and  in  that  pamphlet 
quoted  the  views  of  the  present  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  and  which  he 
(Hon.  Mr.  Boulton)  read  as  follows.  Mr. 
Morris  introduces  those  views  thus  : — 

That  day  may  be  aud  I  trust  19  far  distant,  but 
sure  I  am  that  whatever,  in  the  upheavings  of  the 
old  world  and  the  restless  whirl  of  events  may  be¬ 
tide,  yet  the  connection  between  our  country  and 
the  parent  state  will  not  be  rudely  severed,  but 
fostered  by  the  Dower  and  might  of  Britain,  and, 
rising  in  strength  and  power,  thousands  of  strong 
hands  and  bold  hearts  within  our  borders  will 
cherish  towards  Britain  sentiments  of  warm  af¬ 
fection  and  attached  loyalty,  and  will  be  ready,  if 
need  be,  in  the  contests  for  liberty  that  may 
arise,  to  stand  side  by  side  in  the  foremost  rank 
with  the  armies  of  Britain. 

There  is,  indeed,  vast  room  for  speculation  as 
to  the  future  of  this  great  British  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire,  and  its  consideration  has  engrossed  and  is 
engrossing  the  energies  of  many  minds.  Amongst 
others,  hear  what  Senator  Seward  thinks  of  us  : 

Hitherto,  in  common  with  most  of  my  country¬ 
men,  as  I  suppose,  I  have  thought  Canada,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  British  America,  to  be  a 
mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  United  States,  easily 
detachable  from  the  parent  state,  but  incapable 
of  sustaining  itself,  and  therefore  ultimately,  nay 
right  soon,  to  be  taken  on  by  the  Federal  union 
without  materially  changing  or  affecting  its  own 
condition  or  development.  I  have  dropped  the 
opinion  as  a  national  conceit.  I  see  in  British 
North  America,  stretching  as  it  does  across  the 
continent  from  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  New 
foundland  to  the  Pacific,  and  occupying  a  consid¬ 
erable  belt  of  the  temperate  zoue,  traversed 
equally  with  the  United  States  by  the  lakes,  and 
enjoying  the  magnificent  shores  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  with  its  thousands  of  islands  in  the  river 
and  gulf,  a  region  grand  enough  for  the  seat  of  a 
great  empire.” 


Secretary  Seward  (who  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  American 
Government)  once  regarded  this  country  as  a 
poor  one,  but  it  was  clear  be  no  longer  thought 
so,  but  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  our 
resources  and  capabilities.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Canada  was  a  great  country  and 
destined  to  be  much  greater  still,  and  he  held 
that  if  we  were  true  to  ourselves  we  could  well 
sustain  ourselves,  especially  as  in  the  effort 
(if  effort  ever  were  needed)  we  were  sure  to 
enlist  the  sympathies,  co-operation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
he  was  satisfied  that  as  the  project  of  Confed¬ 
eration  was  favorably  received  at  home,  as 
calculated  to  strengthen  our  position,  we  might 
expect  all  the  aid  that  we  needed.  He  re¬ 
gretted  not  being  prepared  to  support  his 
views  by  statistical  statements,  but  other  hon¬ 
orable  members  who  were  much  more  compe¬ 
tent  than  himself,  had  done  so,  and  no  doubt 
others  would  follow.  Of  this,  however,  he  was 
convinced,  that  we  would  lose  nothing  by  the 
union,  but  would  considerably  improve  our  re¬ 
venue.  The  Lower  Provinces  possessed  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  had  not,  and  among  them 
their  coal  and  their  gold  fields  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  great  value.  We  would  soon 
require  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  coal,  a 
mineral  which,  so  far,  had  not  been  found  in 
Canada.  It  was  really  melancholy  that  there 
should  have  been  so  little  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  us  and  those  provinces.  They 
were  constantly  needing  large  supplies  of  pro¬ 
visions,  which  we  had  to  sell,  and  it  was  a 
pity  that  the  money  expended  in  procuring 
them  was  not  paid  to  us.  He  hoped  that 
there  would  be  a  great  revolution  in  the  state 
of  things  before  long,  and  that  we  would  pro¬ 
fit  largely  by  it.  In  every  point  of  view,  he 
conceived  this  union  to  be  most  desirable, 
though  he  must  confess  he  would  not  desire 
to  see  it  carried  out  if  he  thought  there  was 
the  remotest  probability  of  its  leading  to  a 
separation  from  the  Empire.  (Hear.)  The 
Mother  Country  had  done  much  for  us  ;  mis¬ 
takes  had  arisen,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  had 
been  most  kindly  and  generously  treated  by 
her  ;  we  had  been  materially  assisted  by  loans 
on  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  that  very  fact  had  greatly  enhanced  our 
credit.  In  this  way  it  was  that  our  great  and 
valuable  public  works  had  been  constructed. 
It  had  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him 
that  we  had  shown  so  little  care  and  anxiety 
with  regard  to  our  own  defence,  but  the  time 
had  now  come  when  we  would  be  obliged  to 
do  something  for  ourselves  in  that  direction. 
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The  people  of  England  very  truly  said  we  had 
now  grown  up  so  as  to  be  able,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  to  protect  ourselves,  and  while 
they  did  not  expect  us  to  maintain  the  whole 
struggle  unaided,  they  yet  demanded  that  we 
should  do  our  part.  This  done,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  ability,  we  would  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  the  union  would  enable 
us  to  do  better  than  we  otherwise  could. 
There  might  still  be  a  feeling  among  a  few  of 
our  people  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  limited  to  a  very 
small  number  indeed,  if  it  existed  at  all. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Some  years  back  he  thought 
the  feeling  prevailed  to  some  extent,  but  the 
unhappy  war  in  the  adjoining  country  had 
led  to  a  very  great  change  in  this  respect. 
He  deplored  that  dreadful  war,  and  would 
deprecate  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  our 
present  peaceful  relations  with  that  country. 
He  hoped  we  would  still  continue  to  live 
upon  amicable  terms,  and  was  convinced 
that  if  war  did  arise,  it  would  not  be  pro¬ 
voked  by  us.  They  were  a  great  and  a 
powerful  people,  and  he  hoped  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  future  to  treat  us  kindly  as  they 
had  done  in  the  past ;  but  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  of  late  they  had  shewn  a  different 
disposition.  They  had  passed  a  measure  to 
repeal  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  had  been 
of  so  much  advantage  to  the  two  countries  ; 
a  repeal  which,  two  or  three  years  ago,  they 
had  no  purpose  whatever  to  bring  about ;  but 
he  thought  a  change  might  yet  take  place,  and 
that  after  all  the  treaty  would  not  be  abolished. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  abolished,  he  did 
not  think  we  would  be  ruined  altogether,  but 
expeoted  that  intercourse  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  would,  in  a  great  degree,  make  up  the 
loss.  It  might  be,  however,  that  we  could 
yet  pass  through  the  States,  but  if  not,  and 
we  were  restricted  to  our  own  channels  of 
communication,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
He  trusted  the  amendment  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Sherbrooke  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn) 
would  be  voted  down,  and  that  the  measure  as 
it  was  would  pass  in  its  integrity.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Federal  Legislature  had  been 
adopted  in  a  council  of  our  leading  politicians, 
some  of  whom  had  all  along  been  opposed  to 
elective  legislative  councils,  amongst  others, 
the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council,  (Hon! 
George  Bb,own).  And  the  people,  he  verily 
believed,  did  not  wish  to  see  the  principle 
prevail. .  He  had  no  doubt  the  Crown  would 
make  wise  selections  as  it  had  generally  done 
before,  and  though  mistakes  might  in  some 
cases  have  been  made,  for  his  part  he  was  per¬ 


fectly  willing  to  trust  it.  He  was  willing  to 
give  the  people  all  the  power  they  could 
reasonably  ask,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  the  power 
granted  had  in  many  instances  been  abused. 
Many  municipalities  have  been  nearly  ruined. 
They  contracted  loans,  and  instead  of  applying 
the  money  in  a  way  to  forward  the  public 
weal,  a  good  deal  of  it  had  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  borrowers.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
desired  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  things. 
When  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Bill  was 
passed,  great  advantages  had  been  expected 
from  it,  and  great  improvements  had  been 
projected,  some  of  which,  he  was  free  to  say, 
had  been  carried  out,  but  some  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  had  misapplied  and  wasted  the  money, 
and  now  they  were  asking  the  Government 
for  delay  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest. 
In  making  these  remarks  he  had  no  intention 
of  saying  aught  that  could  be  disagreeable, 
and  if  he  had  done  so  he  prayed  it  might  be 
overlooked.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  legislature,  especially  in  the  other  branch, 
in  years  gone  by,  and  had  always  acted  in¬ 
dependently,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  public  men  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
own  convictions  in  preference  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  friends.  Having  done  so  in  the  past, 
he  would  try  to  do  so  in  the  future.  He  would 
close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  would  pass  by  a  large  majority,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  they  would.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS  said : — I  do  not  believe, 
honorable  gentlemen,  that  what  occurred  in 
the  Counties  Council  of  York  and  Peel,  to 
which  the  honorable  member  for  the  Saugeen 
Division  referred,  can  bear  the  interpretation 
that  honorable  gentleman  placed  upon  it. 
The  honorable  member  stated  that  a  large 
majority  in  that  council  had  declared  them¬ 
selves  unfavorable  to  an  appeal  to  the  people 
on  the  subject  now  before  the  House — the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces.  Now,  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body,  and  think  a  fuller  reading 
of  the  proceedings  to  which  the  honorable 
member  referred  will  place  the  matter  in  a 
different  light — 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON — I  read  the 
whole  of  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS— Well,  I  shall  read 
it  for  myself  and  draw  my  own  conclusions. 
[Here  the  honorable  gentleman  read  the  re¬ 
port  again,  remarking  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  speeches  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Counties  Council  to  show  that  they  were  op¬ 
posed  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  then 
proceeded]  ; —  The  members  of  the  Ct  unties 


Council  were  not  elected  on  political  grounds, 
but  to  administer  tbe  affairs  of  the  munici¬ 
pality.  Any  expression  of  opinion  that  they 
may  offer  on  political  subjects  is  therefore  but 
the  expression  of  their  own  individual  opinions, 
and  however  much  it  may  be  entitled  to  respect 
from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  council,  it  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  their  constituents’  wishes  on 
the  subject.  But  I  contend,  moreover,  that 
the  vote  in  the  council  was  not  even  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  for  we  find  from  the  report  that  several 
members  opposed  the  motion  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  was  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
brought  before  them,  it  being  of  a  purely  poli¬ 
tical  character,  and  they  rejected  it  without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  its  real  merits. 
Then,  combined  with  them  were  the  gentlemen 
who  really  oppose  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  of  these  two  classes  was  the  majority  com¬ 
posed,  of  which  the  honorable  gentlemen  spoke 
so  exultingly.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  apart  from 
the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Counties 
Council  referred  to,  in  whatever  light  it  may 
be  regarded,  I  object  to  the  resolutions  being 
submitted  to  Parliament  and  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  House  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  They  are  said  to  be  passed 
or  rejeoted  as  a  whole,  without  alteration 
or  amendment,  just  as  if  the  Government 
were  bound  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  decision. 
The  Government,  it  appears,  has  pledged 
itself  to  the  other  governments  to  abide 
by  these  resolutions,  and  in  that  case  it 
should  have  been  a  condition  that  they  should 
stand  or  fall  with  them.  Ministers  are  op¬ 
posed  further  to  any  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  contents  of  these  resolutions,  other  than 
what  may  be  stated  in  the  speeches  of  honor¬ 
able  members;  the  resolutions  cannot  be 
changed,  modified  or  amended  in  any  particu¬ 
lar,  and  yet  the  chambers  are  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  them  !  What  is  the  use  of  considering 
them  if  we  cannot  come  to  our  own  conclusions 
and  give  them  effect  in  the  shape  of  amend¬ 
ments  ?  I  stand  here  as  the  representative 
of,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  at  least  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  constituencies  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
the  people  are  generally  in  favor  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  resolutions ;  in  other  words,  of  a 
Confederation  of  Canada  and  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  in  favor 
of  all  the  details  of  the  project.  The  Honor¬ 
able  Premier,  in  moving  the  resolutions,  said 


they  would  be  productive  of  two  special  ad¬ 
vantages  to  Canada ; — they  would  give  us 
strength  and  durability,  and  at  the  same  time 
settle  the  difficulties  under  which  the  province 
has  labored  for  some  years.  That  honorable 
member  also  stated  that  if  this  union  is  not 
accomplished  there  will  be  a  danger  of  our 
being  forced  by  violence  into  the  United 
States  ;  that,  if  not  forced  therein  by  violence, 
we  will  insensibly  slide  thither ;  and  that  we 
are  upon  an  inclined  plane  which  must  of 
necessity  land  us  there,  and  whether  by  vio¬ 
lence  or  by  sliding,  we  must  reaoh  that  result. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Honorable  Premier  had 
shown  that  the  proposed  union  would  in  reality 
give  us  strength,  and  place  us  in  a  position  to 
improve  our  defences,  then  I  would  admit  he 
had  made  a  good  case.  I  have  anxiously 
waited  to  hear  his  reasons  and  explanations, 
for  I  wanted  better  reasons  for  adopting  the 
resolutions  than  any  I  was  acquainted  with. 
I  am  anxious  to  have  them  carefully  analyzed 
and  scrutinized,  and  desire  that  they  may  be 
found  in  the  interest  of  Canada.  If  the 
Government,  in  bringing  them  down,  had 
stated  that  after  a  thorough  canvass  and  ex¬ 
amination,  if  deemed  desirable,  they  might 
be  amended  in  some  particulars,  I  would  have 
accepted  the  declaration  with  satisfaction  and 
hope  ;  but  no,  though  allowed  to  debate  them, 
we  cannot  proceed  any  further.  They  are 
submitted,  as  I  have  already  sajjl,  like  an 
opening  Speech  from  the  Throne,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  which  is  treated  as  a  motion  of  want 
of  confidence,  and  I  can  see  no  great  use  in 
discussing  them  at  all.  I  desire,  however, 
prior  to  the  taking  of  the  vote,  to  know  how 
much  the  Intercolonial  Railway  will  cost. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  public  opinion  in  Upper 
Canada  was  adverse  to  this  enterprise,  but  if 
new  light  has  dawned  upon  the  subject,  I 
would  be  glad  to  share  in  it.  I  would  like  to 
know  also  what  the  route  will  be,  and  how 
many  millions  it  will  cost ;  and  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  its  construction  will  be  a  real 
advantage  to  the  country,  I  will  be  prepared 
to  go  for  it.  There  are  other  points  upon 
which  I  desire  information,  and  one  is  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  debt  which  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  will  be  called  upon  respectively 
to  bear.  If  the  sixty-two  and  arhalf  millions 
of  debt  the  Confederation  is  to  assume  is  to 
be  divided  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
two  populations,  will  Lower  Canada,  over  and 
above  its  share,  assume  the  amount  paid  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  ?  These 
questions,  in  my  opinion,  need  answers  before 
this  scheme  js  carried. 
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Hon.  Mb.  CAMPBELL — There  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
withhold  any  information  the  House  may 
desire  to  have; — on  the  contrary,  they  are 
anxious  to  afford  all  in  their  power, — but  the 
points  suggested  by  the  honorable  member  are 
not  yet  before  the  House  for  discussion.  As 
to  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  debt  it  will  be 
assumed  entirely  by  Lower  Canada.  Then 
as  to  the  five  millions  reserved  for  a  certain 
part  of  the  debt,  the  matter  will  be  disposed 
of  by  a  fair  division  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada ;  and  I  beg  to  add  that  Parliament 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  fully  considering 
the  arrangement  which  the  Government  may 
propose  for  that  division.  An  affirmative 
proposition  will  be  laid  before  the  House,  upon 
which  members  will  of  course  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pronouncing. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  am  very  much 
pleased,  indeed,  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
Honorable  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands; 
but  I  must  say  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
any  of  these  resolutions  if  we  now  affirm  the 
substantive  proposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  when  these  five  millions  of 
debt  come  to  be  distributed  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  when  bills  or  propo¬ 
sitions  are  brought  before  Parliament  for  that 
purpose.  The  intention  of  the  Government 
is  to  offer  propositions  which  it  considers  fair 
to  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  Parliament,  of  course,  to 
speak  and  decide  in  regard  to  the  scheme. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  am  quite  willing 
to  give  the  Government  credit  for  sincerity  on 
this  question,  but  before  I  am  called  upon  to 
vote  for  Confederation,  I  would  like  to  know, 
and  I  am  sure  this  House  would  like  to  know, 
not  only  bow  much  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
is  to  cost,  but  how  this  amount  of  debt  is  to 
be  diffused  or  distributed  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  It  does  appear  to  me  very 
important  that  we  should  have  all  these  ex 
planations  prior  to  being  called  upon  to  vote 
these  resolutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— -As  to  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway,  the  honorable  gentleman 
will  see  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Government 
of  the  Confederation  to  deal  with.  The  only 
question  for  this  House  to  consider  is  as  to 
how  the  five  millions  of  debt  is  to  be  distribu¬ 
ted  between  the  two  sections,  and  as  to  that 
every .  member  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
assenting  to  or  differing  from  the  proposition 
of  the  Government.  The  question  of  the  rail¬ 


way  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing, 
being  for  the  consideration  o  nly  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Legislature  of  the  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  am  quite  well 
aware  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  to  be 
constructed  by  the  General  Government,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  now  how  much  it  is  to 
cost.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
important  question,  and  one  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  minds  of  many 
honorable  gentlemen.  I  know  that  it  affects 
me  very  much.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Chamber, 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat  (Hon.  Mr.  Boulton),  and  who 
comes  from  Cobourg,  has  indulged  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  upon  the  elective  system,  because, 
forsooth,  several  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  have  borrowed  largely  from  the  Loan 
Fund,  and  because  the  money  they  so  borrowed 
has  not  been  properly  invested.  He  argues 
from  this  that  the  principle  of  election  by  the 
people  should  be  done  away  with  in  this 
House.  It  does  appear  strange  that  any  hon. 
gentlemen  should  take  the  narrow  and  contract¬ 
ed  ground  that  this  Chamber  should  be  appoint 
ed  by  the  Crown,  because  certain  loans  have  not 
been  properly  distributed  by  municipal  bodies 
— especially  strange  that  an  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  should  take  it  who  represents  a  munici¬ 
pality  that  is  very  heavily  in  arrears  to  the 
Loan  Fund. 

Hon.  Mr.  BOULTON — I  did  not  allude 
to  the  town  of  Cobourg  at  all,  but  to  other 
municipalities,  where  the  councils  squandered 
the  money  borrowed  from  the  Loan  Fund  and 
put  large  sums  of  it  into  their  own  pockets. 
Cobourg  expended  the  money  properly  in  con- 
ilection  with  a  great  public  work,  and  acted 
honestly,  uprightly  and  properly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Hon.  Mr.  -AIKINS — Well,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  good  thing  should  be  put  past  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  himself;  and  when  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  an  attack  upon  the  elective  system, 
because  certain  municipalities  have  failed  to 
meet  their  obligations,  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  not  point  out  that  Cobourg  is  a  de¬ 
faulter  to  a  large  amount.  The  honorable 
member  from  the  Saugeen  Division  argues 
that  the  appointment  of  members  of  this 
House  by  the  Crown  is  not  a  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  MAOPHERSON — The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  is  mistaken.  What  I  said  was 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  appointments  are  to  be 
made  in  the  way  that  has  been  described — 
that  is,  on  the  nomination  of  gentleman  re- 
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presenting  the  people  in  the  other  House — the 
change  does  not  amount  to  a  disfranchisement. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — If  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  not  been  quite  so  sensitive,  I  would 
have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  making  his 
explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON  — I  did  not 
wish  to  be  misrepresented. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — It  certainly  is  not 
my  desire  to  misrepresent  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  in  any  manner.  I  think  the  conclu¬ 
sion  one  would  arrive  at,  after  hearing  his 
remarks  upon  the  point,  is  that  the  people 
would  still,  after  this  proposed  change  in  the 
Constitution,  have  the  power  to  make  ap¬ 
pointments  to  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON  —  No,  but 
through  their  representatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  says  they  will  have  the  power,  through 
their  representatives,  to  make  their  appoint¬ 
ments.  Well,  after  reading  the  fourteenth 
resolution,  it  does  appear  to  me  that,  after  the 
first  election  of  the  Chamber,  the  people  will 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  honorable  gentleman  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
will  have  the  power  of  making  these  appoint¬ 
ments.  Who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people  he  refers  to?  The  members  of  the 
Government,  who  will  have  this  power ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Crown  will  make  the  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON — With  the 
advice  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — Yes,  undoubtedly; 
but  the  people,  nevertheless,  will  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  matter ;  we  advert  again, 
in  fact,  to  the  old  principle  when  the  Crown 
made  all  the  appointments.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  with  regard  to  this  question,  I  feel  my¬ 
self  in  this  position,  that  although  I  may  be 
in  favor  of  the  Crown  making  these  appoint¬ 
ments — upon  which  principle  I  express  no 
opinion  at  this  moment — if  I  voted  for  these 
resolutions  I  would  give  a  vote,  and  every 
member  of  this  House  would  give  a  vote,  by 
which  they  would  give  themselves  seats  in 
this  House  as  long  as  Providence  thought  fit 
to  let  them  remain.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  came 
here,  honorable  gentlemen,  to  conserve  certain 
interests,  to  represent  certain  classes,  and  to 
reflect  the  views  of  those  who  sent  me  here  so 
far  as  they  accorded  with  my  own  judgment. 
But  they  did  not  send  me  here  to  change  the 
Constitution  under  which  I  was  appointed, 
and  to  sweep  away  at  one  dash  the  privileges 


they  possess,  one  of  which  is,  to  give  a  seat  in 
this  House  to  him  in  whom  they  have  confi¬ 
dence.  It  does  not  appear  right  to  me  that 
the  members  of  this  House  should  declare, 
by  their  own  votes,  that  we  shall  remain  here 
for  all  time  to  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
reasons  given  for  the  proposed  change  are 
various,  and  to  some  extent  conflicting.  We 
find  one  member  of  the  Government  telling  us 
that  it  is  because  the  Maritime  Provinces  are 
opposed  to  an  elective  Chamber,  and  hence  we 
in  Canada — the  largest  community  and  the 
most  influential — give  way  to  them,  and  set 
aside  a  principle  that  was  solemnly  adopted 
here,  and  so  far  has  worked  without  prejudice 
to  our  interests.  We  find  another  gentleman, 
who,  when  the  question  came  up  years  ago, 
strongly  opposed  the  elective  principle,  quite 
as  strongly  opposes  it  now,  because  since  then 
certain  municipalities  have  borrowed  more 
than  they  are  able  to  pay !  These  are  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  reasons,  and  I  trust  the 
House  will  give  them  their  due  weight.  I 
think,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  prior  to  the 
proposed  change  taking  place,  we  ought  not 
to  declare  by  our  own  votes  that  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  permanent  seats  in  this  House, — 
without,  at  any  rate,  knowing  whether  the 
people  consent  to  it  or  not ;  and  I  do  not  think 
I  am  wrong  in  using  this  line  of  argument, 
when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  even  if 
the  Crown-appointed  members  remain  here,  a 
large  number  of  the  elected  members  will  also 
remain. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — How  would  you  act  if 
you  were  satisfied  that  the  whole  public  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  can  very  easily 
answer  the  honorable  gentleman.  If  I  did  not 
and  could  not  reflect  the  views  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  on  such  an  important  subject  as  this, 
there  is  one  thing  I  could  do,  return  to  them 
the  power  they  placed  in  my  hands.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  the  course  I  should  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  under  such  circumstances. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  this  scheme 
altogether,  I  think  that  a  very  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  resolutions  themselves.  If 
we  are  to  have  framed  a  new  Constitution  upon 
them  as  a  basis,  all  of  .them,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  examined ; 
and  this  House,  as  well  as  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by 
the  Government  of  the  day  from  expressing 
its  opinions  with  regard  to  their  merits. 
(Hear.)  It  is  said  by  many  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  that  the  people  are  in  favor  of  this  scheme. 
I  think  the  people  are  in  favor  of  a  scheme 
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of  Confederation,  but  I  tbink  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  details  of  that  scheme 
whether  they  will  give  it  their  approval  or  not. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  my  division.  I  meet 
and  mingle  with  them  almost  daily,  and  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  their 
views  and  sentiments.  I  believe  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  have  no  fixed  and 
definite  opinions  with  regard  to  this  scheme. 
They  are  in  favor  of  Confederation,  but  they 
have  no  definite  distinct  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  scheme  proposed.  If  they  knew 
that  their  taxation  would  be  largely  increased 
by  it,  and  that  it  would  add  heavily  to  the 
public  burdens,  they  would  not  support  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think,  then,  that  we  who  are 
placed  here  to  conserve  and  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public,  should  be  extremely 
careful  and  analyse  these  resolutions  ‘thor¬ 
oughly,  and  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
what  tbeir  effect  is  likely  to  be,  before  we  take 
the  responsibility  of  voting  for  them.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  there  never  was 
a  period  in  the  history  of  Canada  when  the 
people  suffered  more  than  they  do  at  present. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  consequence  of  the  per¬ 
sonal,  municipal  and  national  indebtedness, 
the  farmers  of  the  country  were  never  placed 
in  a  worse  position  than  that  which  they  now 
occupy.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  we  find  that 
property  has  depreciated  in  value  within  the 
last  five  years,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  ay,  and 
even  sixty  per  cent. ;  when  we  find  that  the 
crops  of  the  country  have  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  in  quantity  and  value  within  that 
period ;  when  we  find  that  the  people  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  governed  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years ;  when  we  find  all  this,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  almost 
any  change  that  promises  a  relief  from  their 
present  difficulties.  But  we  were  placed  here 
to  conserve  their  interests,  to  look  after  their 
welfare,  and  should  not  hastily  adopt  any 
scheme,  proposed  by  any  Government  — 
whether  all  of  one  party  stripe  or  not  — 
without  fully  examining  it  and  weighing  the 
results  likely  to  flow  from  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  said  that  the  public  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  I  demur  to 
that  statement  in  toto.  The  public  is  not 
acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  regret,  it  is  this,  that  it 
has  not  been  made  a  party  measure.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  regret  this  because,  although  perhaps 
no  party  could  have  carried  it  as  a  party 
measure  through  this  Legislature,  it  would 


have  been  better  if  proposed  as  a  party 
scheme,  for  then  its  merits  would  have  been 
more  thoroughly  canvassed  and  its  demerits 
more  thoroughly  exposed.  Our  public  men 
would  have  ranged  themselves  on  either  side  ; 
some  would  have  favored  it,  and  others  would 
have  opposed  it ;  they  would  have  pointed  out 
its  defects  as  well  as  its  good  points;  the 
whole  subject  would  have  been  fully  venti¬ 
lated,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that, 
if  passed  at  all,  the  scheme  would  have  been 
as  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  have  made  it. 
But  what  do  you  find  now  ?  You  scarcely 
see  a  newspaper  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  that  is  not  full  of  laudations  of 
the  scheme.  And  why  ?  Because  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  country  have  thought  proper 
to  make  a  fusion  ;  the  leading  daily  journals  on 
both  sides  applaud  the  step  and  the  scheme 
that  followed,  and  the  small  papers  through  _ 
out  the  province,  as  in  duty  bound,  follow 
in  their  wake. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — They  only  ex¬ 
press  public  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — Public  opinion,  the 
honorable  gentleman  says.  I  say  that  public 
opinion  has  not  sufficiently  weighed  this  scheme, 
and  that  we  ghould  be  influenced  here  by  our 
own  matured  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  confederation  of  these  provinces, 
framed  on  a  proper  basis  ;  and  all  I  desire  is 
that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  exam¬ 
ining  all  these  resolutions,  and  if  we  object  to 
any  of  them,  finding  them  imperfect  or  un¬ 
suitable,  that  we  should  have  power  to  amend 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  has  been  proposed  is  concerned, 
there  are  portions  of  it  with  which  I  cordially 
agree.  After  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed, 

I  shall,  like  other  honorable  members,  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  what  course  I  shall  pursue 
in  reference  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — As  no  one  has  taken 
the  floor  to  continue  the  debate,  1  beg  to 
enquire  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  why  it  is  that  certain  export 
duties  are  allowed  under  this  scheme  to  be 
collected  by  the  local  governments  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  in 
Canada  are  collected  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  part  of  the  forty-third  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  reads : — “  The  local  legislatures 
shall  have  power  to  make  laws  respecting  the 
following  subjects:  Direct  taxation,  and  in 
New  Brunswick  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
the  export  of  timber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals 
and  sawn  lumber;  and  in  Nova  Scotia^  of 
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coal  and  other  minerals.”  That,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  leaving  very  valuable  material  to  be 
subject  to  taxation  by  these  local  governments, 
for  they  comprise  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  exports  of  the  country.  This  is  giving  a 
great  preference  to  the  eastern  provinces  in 
regard  to  powers  of  taxation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then,  again,  as  stated  by  the  President  of  the 
Council,  in  another  place,  the  sum  of  §63,000 
a  year  is  to  be  given  as  a  sort  of  gratuity  to 
New  Brunswick  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
When  these  things  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  certainly  it  seems  that  our  public  men 
representing  Canada  in  the  Conference  have 
gone  to  work  in  a  rather  reckless  manner. 
They  have  apparently  been  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  part  of  Canada,  while  particularly 
careful  to  meet  every  objection  to  union  on 
the  part  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  It  would 
appear  that  because  Canada  is  the  largest 
colony,  they  were  willing  to  grant  everything 
that  the  other  colonies  asked.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  seems  extraordinary  too  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  should  have  passed  a  scheme  binding  the 
Government  to  construct  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  without  any  understanding  or  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  what  it  will  cost.  (Hear.) 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL — It  will  be  some¬ 
what  inconvenient  for  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  answer  at  once  the  questions  put 
by  the  honorable  member,  but  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  answer  those  which  he  has  now 
asked.  The  House  understands,  of  course, 
that  the  Crown  lands  of  the  provinces  are 
retained  under  the  Confederation  scheme  by 
each  individual  province.  It  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  that  they  should  be  retained  in  order 
to  provide  each  province  with  the  required 
funds  to  carry  on  the  local  government.  In 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  the  duties 
that  are  levied  in  Canada  as  “  stumpage  dues” 
on  cutting  down  timber,  are  not  levied  in  the 
woods  but  collected  at  the  ports  as  export 
duties,  this  being  in  that  province  a  more  con¬ 
venient  and  less  expensive  mode  of  obtaining 
revenue  from  the  timber  trade.  Now,  the 
honorable  gentleman  will  see  that  if  we  do 
not  allow  the  Local  Government  in  New 
Brunswick  to  collect  these  dues  in  this  way, 
the  revenue  which  is  derived  in  Canada  from 
“  stumpage  dues,”  would  be  lost  to  New 
Brunswick.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  ex¬ 
ception  he  refers  to  was  made.  In  the  same 
way,  with  reference  to  Nova  Scotia,  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  royalty  on  coal,  that  is  the  percentage 
of  the  product  of  the  mines  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Government,  which  is  collected  as  a 
duty  ou  the  export  of  the  article.  There  also 


the  export  duty  is  reserved  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Local  Government,  it  being- 
necessary  in  both 'cases  that  they  should  have 
the  advantage  of  their  territorial  revenue  in 
the  same  way  as  the  local  governments  in 
Canada,  which  will  collect  the  same  revenue 
in  a  different  way.  At  the  first  glance  it  may 
seem  that  this  clause  gives  especial  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  Lower  Provinces  not  conferred 
upon  the  local  governments  here,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  subvention  of  $63,000  a  year  to 
New  Brunswick  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  it 
was  found  necessary  because  during  that  time 
it  would  be  impossible  for  New  Brunswick 
out  of  its  local  revenue  to  carry  out  the  un¬ 
dertakings  upon  which  the  province  had  en¬ 
tered.  The  honorable  gentleman  said,  and  I 
regret  -to  hear  the  statement,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Canada  must  have  been  reckless, 
and  that  as  the  Lower  Provinces  made  de¬ 
mands  conditional  upon  entering  the  union, 
we  had  to  submit  with  what  grace  we  could. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  very  heartily  that 
those  gentlemen  who  thus  find  fault  had  been 
at  the  Conference,  and  then  they  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  in¬ 
deed  we  were  reckless  or  not;  and  I  must 
say  to  my  honorable  friend,  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  some  years,  that 
if  he  had  truly  known  the  representatives  of 
Canada  on  that  occasion,  he  would  have 
spared  us  to-day  the  imputation  made  against 
them  that  they  were  reckless.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  $63,000  were  given  to  New  Brunswick 
because  it  was  found  that  with  the  local  rev¬ 
enue  allowed  her  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  fulfil  her  engagements.  It 
would  of  course  have  been  idle  to  have  gone 
into  a  confederation  and  find  that  the  revenues 
of  that  colony  had  been  so  far  ceded  to  us 
that  she  was  unable  to  meet  the  obligations 
into  which  she  had  entered,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
federation  would  be  responsible  for  the  claims 
of  her  creditors.  The  engagements  into  which 
she  had  entered  involved  a  subvention  of  the 
railways  of  the  province.  In  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  they  thought  it  better,  rather  than  take 
the  shares  or  mortgages  of  a  railway  for  the 
encouragement  of  railway  enterprise,  to  give  a 
certain  sum  at  once  for  railway  purposes.  Any 
company  constructing  a  railway  became  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  per  mile  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Thus  liabilities  were  incurred  which  of  course 
it  was  necessary  to  redeem.  Well,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  having  ceded  all  her  ordinary  revenues 
to  the  General  Government,  means  had  to  be 
provided  by  it  to  enable  her  to  meet  these 
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liabilities.  And  I  may  say  that  these  rail¬ 
ways,  which  are  among  the  public  works 
ceded  to  the  General  Government,  are  not 
valueless.  They  yield  a  revenue  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  exchequer.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
sum,  but  it  is  about  $6,000  or  $8,000  per 
annum. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — That  is  exactly 
three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— Well,  I  said 
they  yielded  a  revenue — I  did  not  say  what 
proportion  it  bore  to  their  cost — and  when 
we  give  this  sum  we  know  that  we  are 
not  entirely  without  a  return  for  it.  Un¬ 
less  we  made  some  provision  for  this  pay¬ 
ment  we  would  have  been  unable  to  carry 
out  the  scheme,  and  there  is  a  fair  proba¬ 
bility  of  these  works  becoming  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Of  course,  some  gentlemen  may 
say  that  it  was  possible  to  have  given  the  other 
provinces  equivalents  for  this  expenditure  in 
New  Brunswick,  but  we  all  know  how  un¬ 
favorable  to  our  finances  has  been  this  system 
of  equivalents.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  similar 
sum  might  have  been  granted  to  the  other 
provinces,  but  that  would  have  been  nothing 
but  extravagance,  which,  I  am  sure,  the 
country  would  be  slow  to  sanction,  in  view  of 
the  past  experience  in  this  province  in  the 
system  of  equivalents.  (Hear,  hear.)  This, 
we  all  felt  convinced,  was  the  most  economical 
and  prudent  course  to  have  followed  in  order 
to  obtain  the  end  of  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  whether, 
supposing  I  sent  a  vessel  from  Montreal  with 
flour  to  a  lower  port,  and  it  returned  with  a 
cargo  of  coal,  there  would  be  an  export  duty 
upon  it  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  would  be,  but  upon  this  point  I 
speak  under  correction.  That  is  a  question 
which,  if  the  honorable  gentleman  desires  ex¬ 
plicit  information,  I  would  like  to  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion.  If  questions  are  put,  not 
to  embarrass  the  passage  of  the  scheme  before 
the  House,  but  to  elicit  information  on  par¬ 
ticular  points,  I  shall  prepare  myself  to  answer 
them  as  fully  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
am  sure,  however,  no  honorable  gentleman 
would  put  questions  with  a  view  of  embar¬ 
rassing  the  subject,  but  simply  to  obtain  in- 
lormation  on  certain  points. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — I  have  no  desire  to 
ask  questions  in  order  to  create  embarrass¬ 
ment,  but  this  is  a  question  forced  upon  me 
by  the  explanations  that  have  been  made,  and 
while  I  am  up  I  may  ask  another.  I  will  not 


discuss  how  much  Upper  Canada  gives  to  the 
General  Government  under  this  scheme,  but 
it  strikes  me  as  singular  that  in  making  these 
compensations  the  Conference  gave  them  all 
to  the  Lower  Provinces,  Why  was  not  this 
money  required  by  New  Brunswick  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  and  the  colonies  thus  placed 
on  an  equal  footing?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — Because  the  income  of 
these  railways  in  New  Brunswick  accrues  to 
the  General  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — But  they  pay 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — They  do  pay  something 
now,  and  in  future  they  will  pay  more.  I, 
however,  speak  only  from  my  own  individual 
point  of  view,  and  not  from  any  knowledge 
other  than  that  in  possession  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — And  I  speak  from 
the  same,  and  think  the  objection  I  have  made 
good. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — As  to  the  export  duty 
on  coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  it  appears  from  the 
resolutions  that  the  equivalent  given  to  Upper 
Canada  for  this  revenue  is  the  duty  on  Crown 
timber. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — Well,  what  about 
the  fishery  dues  given  to  the  Lower  Provinces  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — We  will  have  that  by 
and  by.  I  am  only  answering  one  question 
now.  It  is  in  lieu  of  the  duty  we  levy  on 
timber,  and  known  as  “  stumpage  dues,”  that 
Nova  Scotia  is  allowed  to  levy  an  export  duty 
on  coal.  The  honorable  gentleman  shakes  his 
head,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — It  is  not  on  the 
stump  that  we  levy  dues,  but  as  the  hewn 
timber  passes  through  the  slides. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— Well,  it  is  not  an  ex¬ 
port  duty  at  any  rate ;  but  in  New  Brunswick 
it  pays  a  duty  when  exported,  either  as  saw- 
logs  or  square  timber.  In  both  cases  it  pays 
a  duty  to  the  Local  Government,  and  it  only 
seems  reasonable  that  Nova  Scotia  should  en¬ 
joy  a  revenue  from  her  coal  wherever  it  goes. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE — If  the  coal  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  a  foreign  country,  then  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  'why  a  duty  should  be  imposed,  but 
when  a  ship  is  laden  in  one  port  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  with  coal,  for  another  port  in  the 
same  country,  it  does  not  appear  much  like  a 
free  Confederation  if  an  export  duty  is  levied 
upon  the  cargo.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  would 
seem,  then,  to  be  a  distinction — a  preference 
for  one  portion  over  another— within  the 
limits  of  the  Confederation.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  union,  I  hope  we  shall  have  it  in  fact  and 
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uot  in  name  alone.  I  should  like  to  be  fully 
informed  as  to  whether  an  export  duty  is  to 
be  levied  on  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  intended  for  another  part  of  the 
Confederation  or  for  a  foreign  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  royalty  col¬ 
lected  on  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  is  similar  to  the 
stumpage  duty  on  timber  in  Canada,  which  is 
paid  no  matter  where  the  timber  is  exported  I 
to.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  when  coal 
is  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  to  another  pro¬ 
vince  it  will  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Local  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  PvEESOR — There  are  several 
other  provisions  in  the  proposed  Constitution 
which  seem  to  be  ambiguous  in  their  meaning, 
and  before  discussion  upon  them  it  would  be 
well  to  have  them  fully  explained.  In  the 
eleventh  clause  of  the  twenty-ninth  resolution, 
for  instance,  it  is  declared  that  the  General 
Parliament  shall  have  power  to  make  laws 
respecting  “  all  such  works  as  shall,  although 
lying  wholly  within  any  province,  be  specially 
declared  by  the  acts  authorizing  them  to  be 
for  the  general  advantage.”  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  works  like  the  Welland  canal, 
which  yield  a  very  large  revenue,  will  be  given 
over  to  the  General  Government;  and  this 
being  the  case,  surely  this  is  a  sufficient  set¬ 
off,  five  times  over,  for  the  railways  given  by 
New  Brunswick,  without  the  annual  subsidy 
proposed  to  be  given  to  that  province  of 
$63,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHEBSON— The  cost  of 
these  works  forms  part  of  the  public  debt  of 
Canada,  which  is  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the 
Lower  Provinces  under  the  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  honorable 
gentleman  will  see  that  there  are  some  works 
which,  although  local  in  their  geographical 
position,  are  general  in  their  character  and 
results.  Such  works  become  the  property 
of  the  General  Government.  The  Welland 
canal  is  one  of  them,  because,  although  it  is 
local  in  its  position,  it  is  a  work  in  which 
the  whole  country  is  interested,  as  the  chief 
means  of  water  communication  between  the 
western  lakes  and  the  sea.  Other  works,  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  may  be  of  the  same 
character,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  work  lies  wholly  in  one  pro¬ 
vince,  it  is  not  to  belong  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — I  do  not  object  to 
the  General  Government  having  the  control 
of  these  works.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  to  place  them  under  such  control.  But 
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I  do  say  that  it  is  unfair  that  an  express  stip¬ 
ulation  should  be  made  to  pay  one  province  a 
large  sum  per  annum  for  certain  works,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  throw  in  our  public 
works,  such  as  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  without  any  consideration  whatever. 
This,  I  think,  is  paying  quite  too  much  for 
the  whistle.  Then  the  answer  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  about  the  export 
duty  on  minerals  in  Nova  Scotia  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  Whatever  dues  may  be  levied 
on  minerals  in  Canada — and  Canada,  although 
it  may  contain  no  coal,  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  other  ores — in  the  shape  of 
a  royalty  or  otherwise,  go  to  the  General 
Government,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  they  ac¬ 
crue  for  the  benefit  of  the  Local  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — No,  they  will  not  go  to 
the  General  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR— Well,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary  in  the  resolutions,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  whatever  reve¬ 
nues  the  General  Government  may  claim, 
under  the  proposed  Constitution,  will  be  fully 
insisted  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  honorable 
friend,  referring  a  moment  ago  to  the  Welland 
and  other  canals,  objected  to  certain  works 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  General 
Government,  because  they  are  local  in  their 
geographical  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — I  do  not  say  that 
they  should  not  go  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that  they  are  a 
sufficient  set-off  for  the  works  given  by  the 
Lower  Provinces,  without  paying  them  a 
special  sum  from  the  general  revenues  of 
$63,000  per  annum. 

A  Message  from  the  Legislative  Assembly 
interrupted  further  discussion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  House  afterwards  adjourned 
without  resuming  it. 

- o - 

MONDAY,  February  13,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — Honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  as  the  question  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  involves  a  change  in  the  constitution,  not 
only  of  this  House  but  of  the  whole  of  the 
British  American  Provinces,  I  think  that  more 
time  ought  to  be  given  to  it ;  and  my  object 
in  now  rising,  is  to  urge  upon  this  Honorable 
House  the  propriety  of  adjourning  this  de¬ 
bate — say  for  ten  days.  (No!  no!)  Many 
new  features  have  been  developed  since  the 
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discussion  opened  that  were  not  before  pro¬ 
perly  understood.  The  question  has  not  been 
sufficiently  understood  in  the  country,  anc 
even  now  I  doubt  whether  the  proposec 
changes  are  thoroughly  comprehended  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Constitutions  are 
not  usually  made  in  a  day,  and  they  should 
not  be  passed  in  a  week ;  they  are  matters  of 
too  grave  a  character.  I  trust,  if  we  make  a 
new  Constitution,  it  will  be  one  that  will  be 
sustained  not  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  for 
centuries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  change 
which  is  made  will  be  of  the  right  character, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
country;  not  such  a  change  as  will  have  to  be 
repealed  again  in  a  few  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL.— Will  the  hon. 
gentleman  make  a  motion  on  this  subject,  or 
shall  we  continue  the  debate  without  that 
motion  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR. — I  have  in  my  hand 
a  resolution,  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the 
House  shortly. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL. — Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  intend  to  choke  off  discussion  now  ? 
Surely  that  is  not  desirable. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR. — Thehon.  gentleman 
kn^ws  we  do  not  desire  to  choke  off  discussion. 
If  any  persons  arc  anxious  that  the  discussion 
should  be  choked  off,  they  are  those  who  are 
desirous  of  pushing  through  this  measuro  with 
undue  haste.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  discussion  of  this  question  should  be  de¬ 
layed.  First,  its  very  great  importance; 
secondly,  to  enable  us  to  obtain  more  informa¬ 
tion  upon  it.  It  is  well  known  that  very  elo¬ 
quent  and  effective  speeches  have  been  made 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which 
have  not  yet  been  published  in  full,  and  with¬ 
out  which  we  cannot  so  thoroughly  understand 
what  arguments  are  made  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  as  is  desirable.  I  beg  to  move  that 
this  debate  be  adjourned  for  ten  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE — I  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  made  this  motion  that 
the  question  now  before  us  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  should  be  fully  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  both  by  this  House  and  the  people 
of  the  province  at  large.  I  think,  with  him 
that  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  in  this  branch  also ;  and  inas¬ 
much  as  they  have  postponed  the  discussion  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  I  apprehend 
there  would  be  nothing  improper  in  our  doing 
so  too.  Again,  there  are  other  contracting 
parties  to  this  measure,  viz,,  the  Lower  Prov¬ 


inces,  which  are  equally  interested  with  our¬ 
selves.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Legislature,  I 
understand,  is  in  session,  and  by  telegraphic 
communication,  from  day  to  day,  we  could 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  people  there.  This 
would  not  at  all  retard  the  action  of  this 
House,  for  it  is  known  that  business  is  usually 
despatched  with  more  rapidity  here  than  in  the 
other.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  lost, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  gained  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  postponement  of  the  debate.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  desire  to  place  my  views  on  the 
whole  subject  before  this  House,  but  I  desire 
to  give  them  only  after  the  matter  has  been 
calmly  and  deliberately  discussed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  which  concerns  us  all.  I  do  not 
think  the  discussion  of  it  should  be  entered 
upon  with  any  party  spirit  or  any  party  feel¬ 
ing.  Our  interests  are  all  the  same,  whether 
for  weal  or  woe.  If  the  measure  be  a  good 
one— if  the  project  for  our  Confederation  be 
a  salutary  one — if  it  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
existing  evils  of  our  body  politic — a  little 
time  given  for  reflection  can  do  it  no  harm. 
(Hear.)  When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  scheme,  there  are  several  important  point* 
to  be  cleared  up.  We  have  yet  to  ascertain 
the  respective  and  relative  powers  of  the 
federal  and  local  governments,  and  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  ample  time  should  be  given  to  the 
Government  for  the  answering  of  questions 
upon  this  subject.  Then  we  have  to  receive 
explanations  about  the  export  duty  on  coal 
and  other  minerals — whether  this  export  duty 
is  to  be  levied  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  after  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  levied  on  all 
coal  exported,  or  not  upon  coal  exported  to 
other  sections  of  the  proposed  union.  Again, 
in  regard  to  the  export  duty  on  the  lumber  of 
New  Brunswick,  is  it  to  be  applied,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  the  local  revenue  of  that 
province  ?  Then,  as  to  the  stumpage  duty 
on  that  portion  of  the  Crown  domain  apper¬ 
taining  to  Lower  Canada,  is  that  to  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  of 
Lower  Canada  ? 

IIon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  my  hon.  friend,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  questions  may  be  put,  all  the 
information  he  may  desire. 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE — It  is  certainly  desir¬ 
able  that  they  should  be  answered,  either  by 
the  hon.  the  Premier  or  the  hon.  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the 
House  to  postpone  the  debate,  to  afford  time 
for  doing  so  fully. 
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The  question  being  put,  the  amendment 
■was  lost  on  the  following  vote : — 

Contents  : — Honorable  Messieurs  Aikins, 
Archambanit,  Armstrong,  Bennett,  Chaffers, 
Cormier,  Currie,  A.  J.  Duchesnay,  Flint,  Leonard, 
Leslie,  McDonald,  Moore,  Olivier,  Perry,  Proulx, 
Reesor,  Seymour,  and  Simpson. — 19. 

Non-Contents  Honorable  Messieurs  Alex¬ 
ander,  Allan,  Armand,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Fer- 
gusson  Blair,  Blake,  Boulton,  Boss6,  Bull, 
Burnham,  Campbell,  Christie,  Crawford,  Do 
Beaujeu,  Dickson,  E.  H.  J.  Duchesnay,  Dumou¬ 
chel,  Ferrier,  Foster,  Giugras,  Hamilton  (Inker- 
man),  Hamilton  (Kingston),  Lacoste,  McCrea, 
McMaster,  Macpherson,  Mathesou,  Mills,  Panet, 
Prud’liomme,  Read,  Ross,  Shaw,  Skead,  Sir  E. 
P.  Taclic,  Vidal,  and  Wilson. — 37. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — I  shall  be  very 
brief  in  the  remarks  I  have  now  to  make  to 
the  House.  I  do  not  object  to  the  objects  of 
these  resolutions,  or  to  the  measure  per  se, 
but  I  do  object  to  some  of  its  details.  I  hope 
to  see  a  union  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  effected,  but  what  I  am  anxious  for 
is  that  the  conditions  of  the  union  may  be  so 
satisfactory  and  well  considered,  tint  there 
will  not  be  embraced  therein  the  seeds  of 
future  disruption,  or  anything  that  will  give 
rise  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  separate  from  the  union,  or  prevent 
other  portions  of  British  North  America 
coming  in  hereafter  a:d  forming  parts  of  this 
proposed  Confederation.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
some  day  a  great  British  North  American 
Confederacy,  but  that  is  the  greater  reason 
why  the  terms  of  the  agreement  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  we  can  all,  or  nearly  all, 
approve  of  them.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  one  reason  why  those,  who  were 
heretofore  the  exponents  of  the  views  of  two 
great  political  parties  are  all  on  one  side  at 
the  present  time,  arises  from  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  has  been 
placed  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Those 
who  support  this  measure  have  given  as  reasons 
for  it  that  we  have  had  so  many  political 
crises,  and  the  changes  have  been  so  varied, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  for  some  great  con¬ 
stitutional  change  to  be  made.  They  have  at  the 
same  time  carefully  enumerated  the  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
four  or  five  ydars.  First  we  had  the  Cartier- 
Macdonald  Administration,  which  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  Assembly  by  a  very  small 
majority  for  two  or  three  sessions.  Then  we 
had  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Government 
sustained  by  a  very  slim  majority.  Then  the 
M  ACDONALD-DORION  Government, scarcely  any 

stronger.  Then  asain  the  Tacidz-Macdon 


Ald  Government  with  an  equally  slim  major¬ 
ity  ; — so  that  we  were  really  in  a  state  of 
political  crisis  like  that  of  a  merchnut,  who, 
having  suffered  many  losses  in  business  affairs, 
yet,  with  his  credit  still  good,  at  last  becomes 
confused,  and,  incapable  of  exercising  his  judg¬ 
ment,  launches  into  some  scheme  that  proves 
ruinous,  whereas  calmness  and  deliberation 
might  have  retrieved  his  situation.  We  had 
three  governments  formed  within  as  many 
years,  each  failing  in  turn  to  administer  affairs 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  We  had,  in 
the  Tach£-Macdonald  cabinet,  a  Finance 
Minister  on  whom  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  most 
serious  character  was  passed,  which  amounted 
to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  whole 
Government.  At  that  time  we  had  in  opposi¬ 
tion  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the  President 
of  the  Council,  who  had  contended  for  ten 
years  for  a  change  of  the  constitutional  rela¬ 
tions  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  He 
failed  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  could  not 
consistently  ally  himself  with  his  opponents 
without  some  new  scheme  to  lay  before  the 
country.  To  form  a  government,  he  could 
not.  The  Finance  Minister  being  condemned, 
the  government  was  bound  to  reconstruct  or 
resign.  Each  party  desired  to  rule,  but 
neither  was  able.  Out  of  political  adversity 
grew  political  desperation.  It  was  called  by 
some  a  political  millennium,  and  perhaps  it 
was  ;  but  matters  were  just  in  that  shape  to 
induce  parties  to  take  up  almost  any  new 
scheme,  as  in  this  case,  in  which  I  think  they 
have  gone  on  quite  too  rapidly.  They  have 
not  deliberated  sufficiently  to  propose  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  that  mature  character  which  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect.  Perhaps  as 
good  a  measure  has  been  brought  out  as  could 
have  been,  considering  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labored  during  the  discussion  of  the 
scheme.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  when 
this  measure  was  agreed  to  by  our  Government, 
they  adopted  a  hasty  course.  The  country 
heard  only  one  side  of  the  question.  (Hear.) 
They  had  the  great  daily  newspapers,  the 
chief  organs  of  public  opinion  of  both  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  all  on  their  side,  and  there  was  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  country  press,  and  that 
not  widely  circulated,  that  gave  the  opposite 
gide  of  the  question.  And  so  it  has  been 
going  on  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  now  we 
have  the  scheme  brought  before  us  in 
its  present  shape.  I  consider  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
very  serious  attention  to  the  question,  before 
we  adopt  it  as  it  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  fur- 
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tker  think,  and  I  know  many  others  agree 
with  me,  that  these  resolutions  may  he  amend¬ 
ed  in  some  points,  and  yet  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  endangering  the  whole  scheme. 
But  the  Government  say,  “you  must  take  the 
whole  measure,  or  no  part  of  it.”  I  very 
much  fear  that  the  determination  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  respect  is,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
father  to  their  wish.  That  they  have  fallen 
in  love  with  their  scheme.  It  is  their  pet 
measure — their  bantling — and  they  wish  to 
get  it  through,  without  any  amendment, 
just  as  it  is.  Suppose  amendments  are 
proposed  that  really  can  only  affect  Canada, 
and  canuot  affect  our  relations  with  the  other 
provinces  at  all ;  what  reason  is  there  that 
these  amendments  should  not  be  made  ?  The 
Government  can  surely  communicate  with  the 
other  provinces,  and  get  their  assent.  At  the 
same  time,  while  I  am  speaking  on  these  parti¬ 
cular  points,  I  must  express  my  dissent  from  cer¬ 
tain  other  features  of  the  resolutions,  but  they 
are  features,  I  fear,  that  we  can  do  nothing  to 
alter  now,  for  we  shall  be  obliged,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  say,  to  adopt  the  whole  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  or  none. 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL — That  is  the 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR— Yes,  that  is  the 
point  in  reference  to  certain  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  not  with  regard  to  others.  Two 
years  ago  the  Government  of  Canada  had  a 
conference  with  members  of  the  governments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in 
that  conference  agreed  that  upon  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  if  the  money  could  bo  obtained,  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  home  Government,  at 
a  certain  rate  of  interest,  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  should  be  built,  and  they  further 
agreed  that  Canada  should  only  have  to  pay 
five-twelfths  of  the  cost,  which  was  then  esti¬ 
mated,  as  it  was  stated,  at  twelve  millions  of 
dollars.  I  believe,  on  good  authority,  that  a 
company  offered  to  build  the  load  for  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  undertook  to  run  it, 
without  any  additional  charge,  for  twelve 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — It  was  three  million 
pounds  sterling,  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR— Perhaps  it  was; 
but  let.  us  suppose  that  the  estimates  should 
be  as  high  as  they  are  at  present ;  let  us  con¬ 
ceive  the  fact  as  possible  that  the  company 
might  fail  to  complete  the  road  without  more 
aid  ;  and  that  it  might  have  cost  as  much  as 

1  c  j  °i7  ^“^d,  namely,  eighteen  millions 
o  dollars,  still  Canada  would  only  have  had 
five-twelfths  of  this  to  pay.  But  here,  in 


the  short  space  of  two  years,  we  have  had 
such  a  change,  such  a  sudden  change,  that  one 
statesman  of  Canada,  a  man  of  very  great  in¬ 
fluence,  and  who  now  presides  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs  in  this  country,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  who  opposed  that  scheme  be¬ 
cause  it  involved  too  large  an  expenditure  for 
Canada  to  incur — 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — He  does  not  preside 
over  the  administration  of  affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — We  call  president 
the  man  who  presides,  and  he  presides  be¬ 
cause  he  is  president  —  who  opposed  that 
scheme  because  it  was  alleged  Canada  was 
paying  far  more  than  her  just  proportion  but  is 
now  in  favor  of  it.  Had  it  not  been  so  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  by  a  man  in  such  a  position,  and 
had  the  Government  not  been  so  weak,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  scheme  would  have  been  carried  out 
He  who  opposed  it  was  one  who  had  been 
twenty  years  in  public  life;  his  opinion  was 
justly  considered  valuable,  and  many  were 
disposed  to  agree  with  it.  Had  the  ministry 
gone  to  the  country  then,  taking  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railroad  on  their  backs,  I  venture  to 
say  they  would  have  been  totally  defeated. 
They  would  have  had  a  large  majority  against 
them  in  Llpper  Canada,  and  I  think  a  ma¬ 
jority  against  them  in  Lower  Canada  also. 
But  how  is  it  now  ?  Why,  this  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  to  be  built  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Intercolonial  Government  that  is  proposed  to 
be  established,  so  that  instead  of  Canada  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  only  five-twelfths  of  the  whole  cost, 
she  will  have  to  pay  ten-twelfths.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  will  involve  five  to  seven  millious 
ot  dollars  of  an  expense  more  than  we  had 
any  occasion  for  incurring,  for  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  were  all  willing  to  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  rest,  and  there  is  very  good  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should.  The  countries  to  be 
benefited  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway  are 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  especi- 
ally  the  former.  In  that  province  there  is  an 
extensive  wilderness,  with  some  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  limits,  if  not  much  farming  land,  through 
which  this  road  will  have  to  pass,  and  every 
acre  of  land  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of 
the  road  will  be  largely  increased  in  value. 
New  Brunswick  would  gain  that  advantage^ 
while  as  for  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  its  chief 
port,  will  be  made  an  outlet  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  and  will  of  course  be  largely 
benefited,  so  that  they  were  only  proposing 
what  was  fair  and  equitable ;  but  in  coming 
down  with  a  scheme  which  involves  us  in 
twice  as  great  an  expenditure  as  was  formerly 
contemplated,  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
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satisfied,  unless  we  handed  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  our  public  works.  These,  hon. 
gentlemen,  are  of  immense  value  to  Canada. 
By  imposing  tolls  on  our  canals  to  an  extent 
which  they  would  easily  hear,  and  which 
would  not  prevent  our  carrying  on  the  same 
immense  trade  as  at  present,  we  could  readily 
raise  half  a  million  a  year.  The  Welland 
canal  alone  has  produced  a  revenue  of  $200, 
000  a  year.  Well,  all  such  sources  of  income 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government,  while  New  Brunswick  is  to  give 
us  a  railway  which  only  pays  three-eighths  of 
one  per  cent,  over  its  working  expenses.  This 
small  sum,  remember  too,  is  what  is  paid  now 
— two  or  three  years  after  the  construction  of 
the  line — but  when  the  rolling  stock  gets  out 
of  repair,  the  rails  want  renewing,  and  other 
matters  usual  after  a  railroad  has  been  some¬ 
time  working  have  to  be  attended  to — the 
expense  of  the  line  to  the  Federal  Government 
will  constantly  increase.  The  road  will  be  a 
drag ;  and  I  say  to  hon.  gentlemen  that  we 
are  opening  an  account  without  knowing  when 
it  will  be  closed.  (Cheers.)  By  engaging  in 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  lines,  we  are  entering  upon 
indefinite  liabilities— the  whole  being  non- 
payiug  property  in  which  we  shall  find  a  heavy 
bill  of  expense.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  as  if 
not  satisfied  with  this,  we  are  giving  a  sort  of 
Regium  donum  of  $63,000  for  ten  years  to  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Again,  we  are 
to  purchase  for  $160,000  a  year  the  mines 
and  minerals  and  Crown  lands  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Now,  I  venture  to  say,  we  shall  not 
realize  $40,000  a  year  out  of  these  minerals 
and  Crown  lands.  We  have  a  large  mining 
country  ourselves,  which  we  find  no  very 
fertile  source  of  revenue,  and  though  it  is 
true  we  have  no  coal  in  Canada,  we  can 
get  that  from  Nova  Scotia  by  paying  an  export 
duty  and  the  cost  of  freight.  In  the  face  of 
these  disadvantages  we  are  entering .  a  unbm 
which,  by  judicious  management,  might  have 
been  brought  about  without  involving  us  in 
this  immense  expense.  As  I  said  before,  I 
desire  to  see  a  union,  but  I  want  to  see  it 
effected  on  fair  terms.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
in  regard  <to  the  increased  trade  which .  it 
is  said  we  are  likely  to  get  after  the  union 
is  effected,  I  think  there  will  be  much  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  strikes  me  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  alter  the  present  course 
of  trade,  except  by  imposing  duties  on  articles 
imported  from  other  countries.  The  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  will  be  too  long,  and  there¬ 


fore  freight  by  it  will  be  too  expensive  to 
divert  trade,  unless  it  is  run  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  and  people 
are  allowed  to  carry  their  goods  almost  free  of 
charge.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we 
shall  send  breadstuffs  over  this  railway.  Even 
now  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  railway  can 
bring  breadstuffs  down  as  far  as  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — They  get  them  by  water 
in  the  autumn,  and  store  them  for  winter  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — They  will  be  able 
in  winter  time  to  get  their  supplies  cheaper  at 
St.  John  or  Halifax  by  water  than  by  the 
Intercolonial  Railroad.  If  they  are  to  buy 
our  produce,  there  must  be  some  pecuniary 
inducement,  for  they  will  not  give  us  half  a 
dollar  a  barrel  more  because  the  flour  comes 
from  Upper  Canada ;  and  what  that  induce¬ 
ment  is  to  be  I  fail  to  understand,  unless  it 
be  the  effect  of  a  heavy  customs  duty  on 
foreign  breadstuffs.  As  the  channel  of  trade 
now  is,  the  Lower  Provinces  can  buy  their 
flour  cheaper  in  Boston  and  New  York  than 
in  Canada,  and  would  it  be  right  to  compel 
their  people  to  take  our  produce  at  a  greater 
cost  than  they  can  purchase  elsewhere  ?  it 
has  been  said  that  they  consume  $4,000,000 
worth  of  breadstuffs  in  a  year,  and  many  other 
articles  that  might  be  produced  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  great  part  in  Canada,  and  is  it  likely 
the  60,000  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  will  consent  to  have  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent.,  or  any  other  high  duty  imposed  on 
breadstuffs,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving 
them  out  of  the  American  and  into  the  Cana¬ 
dian  markets  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  question 
whether  they  are  not  apprehending  a  difficulty 
of  this  kind  now,  and  on  that  account  unwil¬ 
ling  to  accept  all  the  inducements  we  have 
held  out;  unwilling  to  take  the  revenue  we 
have  offered  them ;  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  put  before  them;  because  they 
are  afraid  of  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
breadstuffs,  to  which  they  would  be  liable  if 
they  were  to  place  themselves  in  the  power  of 
a  country  represented  by  so  large  a  vote  in  the 
General  Government  as  Canada  will  have. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Leaving  this  question  of  trade, 
wo  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  House.  Now,  no  one  has  petitioned 
against  the  continuance  of  the  elective  system 

_ no  one  has  complained  that  it  does  not  work 

satisfactorily.  We  do  not  see  that  many  oi 
the  elected  members  are  so  very  much  inferior 
to  the  nominated  members  of  this  House — 
there  has  been  no  serious  ground  for  fearing  a 
dead-lock — yet  there  is  to  be  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
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in  conformity,  we  are  told,  with  the  desire  of 
the  Lower  Provinces.  But  we  must  look  a 
little  further  than  this.  If  you  canvass  the 
views  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  repre¬ 
sented  this  province  at  the  great  Confedera¬ 
tion  meeting,  you  will  find  that  most  of  them 
were  inclined  beforehand  to  concur  in  the 
views  of  the  representatives  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  for  they  have  always  entertained 
views  in  opposition  to  the  elective  principle  as 
applied  to  this  House.  They  acted  quite  con¬ 
sistently,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
right  in  making  this  change.  We  know  that 
in  former  times,  when  our  Legislative  Council 
was  nominated  by  the  Crown,  difficulties  did 
arise.  In  old  times,  bills  passed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  were  thrown  out  almost  by  the  hun¬ 
dred. 

IIon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — That  was  before 
responsible  government  was  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — I  was  about  to  add 
that  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  respon¬ 
sible  government,  and  that  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  cure  for  many  evils,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  should  be.  But  under 
the  system  of  appointment  there  is  another 
evil — the  government  of  the  day  is  particular 
in  appointing  those  who  are  political  friends 
of  their  own,  and  have  aided  them  either 
at  elections  or  in  ways  which  may  not  be 
vpry  creditable.  (Laughter.)  My  honorable 
friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Crawford)  may  laugh, 
but  if  he  reflects  he  will  remember  that  he  has 
himself  known  men  in  high  positions  whose 
career  was  not  creditable  in  all  particulars. 
However  patriotic  and  anxious  to  discharge 
their  duties  rightly  they  might  be,  their  views 
were  sometimes  warped  by  circumstances. 
Looking  across  the  ocean,  my  honorable  friend 
will  remember  that  during  the  Administration 
of  William  Pitt,  who  wielded  almost  the 
sole  control  of  Parliament  in  England  for 
seventeen  years,  he  appointed,  during  this 
period,  140  members  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
subservient  to  his  own  wishes  and  intent  on 
carrying  out  his  views.  I  will  just  read  to 
this  House  a  short  extract  relating  to  him 
written  by  a  man  capable  of  judging.  In 
May  s  Constitutional  History  we  read  : _ 

When  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  eight  years  in  power 
he  had  created  between  sixty  and  seventy  Peers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  owed  their  elevation  to 
the  parliamentary  support  they  had  themselves 
given  to  the  Ministry,  or  to  their  influence  in  re¬ 
turning  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now,  when  motives  of  this  kind  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to.  Mr,  Pitt,  we  need  not  say  that 
similar  motives  may  prevail  here. 


Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Does  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  suppose  that  the  members  of 
this  House  will  owe  their  nomination  to  the 
political  services  they  can  render  in  this 
House  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — Not  solely,  but 
rather  to  their  political  services  at  elections 
and  otherwise,  before  their  nomination.  The 
honorable  gentleman  will  remember  a  certain 
little  domestic  arrangement  he  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  while  in  opposition, 
in  which  he  had  many  warm  friends.  Does 
he  expect  to  forget  those  ? 

IIon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — I  hope  not. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — Well,  there  it  is. 
The  honorable  gentleman  acknowledges  his 
determination  to  reward  his  political  support¬ 
ers.  Is  this  the  way  to  obtain  an  independent 
branch  of  the  .Legislature,  one  that  will  operate 
as  a  wholesome  check  on  hasty  legislation  ? 
Those  who  receive  favors  from  a  political  party 
are  not  likely  to  turn  their  backs  upon  that 
party.  I  think  we  are  not  likely,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  have  a  more  independent 
House  under  the  proposed  system  than  we 
now.  have,  or  one  which  will  better  advance 
the  interests  of  the  country.  If  you  wish  to 
raise  the  elective  franchise,  for  elections  to 
the  Upper  House — if  you  would  confine  their 
election  to  voters  on  real  estate  of  $400  as¬ 
sessed  value,  and  tenants  holding  a  lease-hold 
of  $.100  annual  value,  and  thus  place  these 
elections  out  of  the  reach  of  a  mere  money  in¬ 
fluence  that  may  sometimes  operate  upon  the 
masses— if  you  think  this  body  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  conservative — let  them  be  elected  by  a 
more  conservative  portion  of  the  community — 
that  portion  which  has  the  greatest  stake  in 
the  community— but  do  not  strike  out  the 
elective  principle  altogether.  The  late  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  than  whom  few  British  states¬ 
men  have  had  more  to  do  in  establishing  new 
and  liberal  constitutions  in  the  various  colonies 
in  the  Empire,  and  whose  opinions  are  very 
valuable  on  this  point,  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1862 : — 

Nor  do  I  think  it  any  way  objectionable,  but 
the  contrary,  that  the  Council  (as  in  Canada, 
Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania)  be  in- 
capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  Governor.  An 
Upper  Chamber  is  valuable  as  an  element  of  sta¬ 
bility,  and  the  principal  value  of  an  elective  Up¬ 
per  Chamber  I  conceive  to  be  this,— that  while 
in  virtue  of  its  elective  character,  it  may  claim 
equally  with  the  Assembly  to  speak  the  voice  of 
the  community,  it  may  yet  be  so  composed  as  to 
reflect  their  settled  wishes  and  principles  rather 
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than  their  transitory  impulses.  But  this  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  wholly  lost  if  the  whole  body  were 
chosen  or  could  be  removed  under  the  influence 
of  such  an  impulse.  The  first  of  these  dangers 
is  obviated  (or  intended  to  be  so)  by  providing 
that  half  only  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  at 
one  time.  The  second,  by  giving  to  each  Coun¬ 
cillor  a  fixed  tenure  ot  office,  independent  of  any 
popular  or  govermental  influence. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  he  would  place  the 
Council  out  of  the  reach  of  Government, 
while  they  should  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  settled  convictions  of  the  people  and  not 
their  mere  transitory  impulse.  He  would  have 
them  elected  by  a  conservative  body  of  elec¬ 
tors.  The  next  clause  of  the  instructions 
runs  thus : — 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  I  would  enforce  a 
.tolerably  high  property  qualification  in  the  case 
of  the  electors,  but  of  the  candidate  I  would  only 
require  that  he  should  be  a  British  subject,  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  colony,  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

This,  I  think,  would  he  a  wise  provision  here, 
because  it  would  give  the  electors  an  oppor- 
1  unity,  which  they  do  not  now  possess,  of  se¬ 
lecting  their  candidates  from  any  part  of  the 
country,  so  that  they  could  choose  the  ablest 
and  most  trustworthy  men  in  it,  and  being 
elected  by  a  class  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  country,  you  might  rely  on  their  not  being 
too  vacillating,  but  on  their  proving  a  proper, 
healthy  and  valuable  check  on  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Some  honorable  gentlemen  have  urged  that 
the  people  should  not  elect  their  represents,- 
tives  to  the  Upper  House,  because  it  involves 
a  very  great  expense  on  the  part  of  the  elect¬ 
ed,  and  because  they  cannot  judge  who  is 
worthy  of  their  confidence  so  well  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day.  Now,  I  argue  that  if 
the  people  are  unfit  to  choose  members  of  this 
House,  they  are  unfit  to  choose  members  of 
the  other  House  too.  If  three  counties  united 
are  not  able  to  make  a  good  selection,  how 
can  one- third  part  of  that  constituency  make 
a  good  one  ?  And  with  regard  to  the  corrupt 
influences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear,  wilHt 
be  for  a  moment  said  that  a  large  constit¬ 
uency  of  three  counties  can  be  as  easily  cor¬ 
rupted  as  a  constituency  composed  of  only  one 
county  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  a  more  inde¬ 
pendent  vote  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  than  of 
the  Lower.  Yet  the  members  of  the.  Lower 
House  want  to  assume  the  power  of  dictating 
who  shall  compose  the  Legislative  Council. 
A  few  years  ago,  at  the  general  election*, 
when  two  men  were  running,  though  they 


were  both  conservative,  we  always  found  one 
taking  the  ground  that  no  money  should  be 
spent  by  the  Government  of  the  day  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  liberal 
party,  without  exception,  took  that  view ;  yet 
now  we  find  that  as  some  of  these  men  have 
got  into  the  Government  they  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  ol  the  Executive ; 
they  say  our  very  Constitution  can  be  amend¬ 
ed  within  a  period  of  six  months  without  the 
people  having  anything  to  say  about  it ;  they 
now  think  governments  can  do  no  wrong.  Of 
course,  this  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature 
—what  they  themselves  do  must  be  right; 
they  themselves  can  do  no  wrong.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  sum  up,  honorable  gentlemen,  I 
complain  that  this  arrangement  for  bringing 
about  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  is  being  made  on  terms 
of  great  disadvantage  to  Canada,  that  a  fair 
agreement  has  not  been  settled  upon  as  be¬ 
tween  the  several  colonies.  I  complain  that 
in  making  such  an  arrangement  with  the 
other  provinces,  the  constitution  of  this 
House  should  have  been  interfered  with  ;  and 
I  complain,  finally,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  measure  is  being  forced  through 
the  Legislature,  without  first  being  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people  for  their  sanction;  and  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  these  proposed  changes 
so  rashly  adopted,  carry  with  them  the 
seeds  of  their  early  dissolution — a  result 
that  all  should  regret  who  desire  the  perma¬ 
nent  consolidation  and  well-being  of  these  col¬ 
onies.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Me.  McCREA — Honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  so  much  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Confederation  of  the  British 
American  Provinces  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  which  has  now  occupied  the  House 
for  several  days,  both  here  and  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  province,  that  1 
do  not  hope  to  add  anything  of  great  weight 
or  importance  to  what  has  been  urged  on  the 
question  now  submitted  to  our  consideration  ; 
still,  I  feel  that  I  should  neither  do  justice  to 
my  constituents,  who  have  sent  me  here,  nor 
to  myself,  if  I  do  not  upon  this  occasion 
state,  with  what  force  I  may,  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  give  my  hearty  approval  to  this 
measure  for  the  Confederation  of  all  these  pro¬ 
vinces  under  one  government,  upon  the  basis 
of  these  resolutions  which  Ministers  have  laid 
upon  the  table  of  this  House.  Very  much 
has  been  said,  by  almost  every  speaker  who 
has  preceded  me,  upon  the  importance  of  the 
subject  now  before  us,  and  the  consequent 
responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  every 
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individual  member  of  this  Honorable  House 
for  the  course  which  he  may  adopt.  I  quite 
concur  with  honorable  gentlemen  that  the 
present  juncture  in  our  affairs  is  big  with  the 
future  destiny  of  our  country,  and  that  our 
fate  for  weal  or  woe  depends  upon  the  course 
we  shall  now  pursue,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  shift  one  single  atom  of 
the  burthen  of  that  responsibility  from  my 
shoulders.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  assume  it 
at  once  upon  the  merits  of  the  scheme  as  it  is 
evolved  in  these  resolutions,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  shield  myself  behind  either  an  ad¬ 
journment,  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  the  division 
of  King,  and  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has 
just  been  rejected  by  an  unmistakable  voto  of 
this  House,  or  the  larger  motion,  of  which  my 
honorable  friend  from  Niagara  has  given  no¬ 
tice,  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  to  which 
I  shall  presently  again  refer.  An  objection 
has  been  taken  in  limine  by  tbe  honorable 
member  from  Niagara  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Conference  which  sat  at  Quebec,  that  they 
were,  in  the  first  place,  self-appointed;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  great  principle  of 
representation  based  upon  population  was  not 
carried  out,  because  although  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  possessed  each,  and  even  collectively, 
a  much  smaller  population  than  Canada,  yet 
they  had  a  much  larger  number  of  members 
in  the  Congress  than  we  had.  As  to  the  first 
objection,  of  their  being  self-appointed  or  self- 
constituted,  some  one  had  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  matter,  and  no  one  had  better  au¬ 
thority  than  the  different  governments  to  say 
who  should  represent  their  respective  pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  Conference.  Will  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  contend  that  the  delegates  were  self- 
appointed  when  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  who  aro  responsible  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  responsible  to  the  people  at  large  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  second  objection,  that  the  numbers 
were  unequal,  the  honorable  gentleman  ought 
to  know  that  the  principle  of  representation 
by  population  does  not  apply  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  to  the  re¬ 
presentation  in  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Here  the  vote  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  member  counts  upon  a  division  od  any 
question,  and  so  numbers  become  of  the 
utmost  importance.  But  in  the  Conference 
the  votes  were  counted  by  provinces,  and  not 
by  single  votes,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that 
any  one  province  could  be  swamped  by  the 
others  by  reason  of  their  having  a  larger  re¬ 
presentation.  The  only  effect  of  an  undue 


representation  from  any  province  would  be  to 
increase  the  difficulty  the  delegates  from  that 
one  would  have  in  agreeing  among  themselves 
to  any  single  proposition,  or  to  the  proposi¬ 
tions  as  a  whole,  and  it  could  not,  in  any 
way,  work  any  injustice  to  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Conference  found 
their  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  section  to  agree  among  them¬ 
selves.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Campbell.)  If  the  delegates  from  any 
province  felt  that  they  could  not  agree  to 
any  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them, 
they  had  but  to  say  so,  and  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  The  argument 
of  unfair  representation  is,  therefore,  quite 
fallacious.  There  could  really  be  no  danger 
from  the  number  of  representatives  not  being 
in  proportion,  so  long  as  each  province  had 
the  power  of  protecting  itself  from  any  injus¬ 
tice  which  might  be  attempted  to  be  perpe¬ 
trated  against  it  by  the  others.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  present  Ca¬ 
nadian  Administration  was  formed  upon  the 
avowed  policy  of  forming  a  Federal  union 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  only,  and 
that  the  Government  has  exceeded  their  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  by  substituting  an  union  of 
all  the  provinces  instead  of  what  they  had 
promised.  Do  we  not  all  remember  that  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Government  was  a  Fed¬ 
eral  union  of  these  provinces,  I  mean  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  first,  leaving  it  open  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  colonies  of 
the  great  west  to  fall  into  the  union  when¬ 
ever  they  might  find  it  their  interest  to  do 
so?  .  Ministers,  no  doubt,  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  that  the  larger  scheme  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  as  soon  if  not  sooner  than  the 
smaller  one.  I  told  my  constituents,  on  com¬ 
ing  before  them  for  re-election,  that  there  was 
an  urgent  necessity  for  a  different  union  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from  that 
which  now  exists,  and  that  there  was  not  time 
to  include  the  Lower  Provinces  in  the  first 
scheme.  But  the  movement  has  outrun  my 
expectation,  and  I  believe  that  of  every 
member  of  the  House.  And  is  the  House  to 
reject  the  larger  scheme  when  it  is  the  easiest 
of  accomplishment,  simply  because  it  had  a 
secondary  place  in  the  ministerial  programme  ? 
I  think  the  Charlottetown  Conference  was  a 
good  opportunity,  and  that  the  Government 
has  acted  wisely  in  putting  themselves  in  com¬ 
munication  with  it,  and  in  taking  up  the 
whole  union  first.  But  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  Wellington  Division  complains 
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that  sufficient  time  has  not  been  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  by  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  cites  the  case  of  the  American 
Constitution,  when  its  framers  took,  I  (Hon. 
Mr.  McCrea)  know  not  how  many  months 
longer  than  our  own  Conference.  But  the 
honorable  member  should  recollect  that  we 
had  all  then-  experience.  We  could  com¬ 
mence  where  they  left  off.  Their  work  was 
ready  to  our  hands.  We  had  also  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  working  of  their  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  knew  what  to  avoid.  Besides,  the 
honorable  member  should  recollect  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  railroads  and  lightning  tel¬ 
egraphs,  of  which  the  revolutionary  fathers 
knew  nothing;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
speed  in  travelling  and  communication  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  quickening  the  perceptions  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  its  being  made  a  ground  of 
accusation  against  the  Government  that  they 
have  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  it 
ought  rather  to  redound  to  their  credit.  And  yet 
the  honorable  member  for  the  Niagara  Division 
complains  that  the  measure  was  not  infallible. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  did  not  make  that 
complaint. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — Well,  the hon. gentle¬ 
man  said  that  it  ought  to  have  been  “  as  infal¬ 
lible  as  fallible  men  could  make  it,”  and  that 
it  should  do  complete  justice  to  all  and  injus¬ 
tice  to  none.”  I  took  down  the  exact  words  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  at  the  time,  and  if 
the  last  words  do  not  imply  infallibility,  they 
certainly  come  very  near  it.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  if  the  honorable  gentleman  were 
employed  to  draw  up  a  simple  document  of  a 
few  pages,  without  the  interference  of  any  one 
to  control  him,  and  should  refer  it  to  the 
revision  of  any  competent  person,  it  would 
be  found  subject  to  some  criticism.  How 
much  less  then  must  we  expect  a  State  docu¬ 
ment  like  this,  the  work  of  so  many  hands — 
where  so  many  conflicting  elements  were  to  be 
reconciled — where  so  much  had  to  be  insisted 
upon  on  one  side  and  resisted  on  the  other 
should  do  complete  justice  to  all  and  injustice  to 
none,  according  to  the  notions  of  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  from  Niagara  ?  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  some  fault  can  be  found,  but  that  the 
opponents  of  tfie  measure  can  find  so  little. 
But  it  is  a  little  singular  that  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  yet  spoken  against  the  resolutions 
of  the  Conference  have  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  Confederation,  and  yet,  by  their 
motions  and  their  speeches,  they  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  delay  and  embar¬ 
rass  the  measure — certainly  a  very  left-handec 
way  of  shewing  their  support.  Honorable 


members  argue  against  the  details  from  both 
a  Canadian  and  the  Maritime  point  of  view, 
and  still  tell  us  they  are  favorable  to  Con¬ 
federation.  Some  honorable  members  declare 
that  the  question  is  not  opposed  in  Upper 
Canada  because  it  is  not  understood.  It  is 
certainly  paying  a  very  poor  compliment  to 
the  intelligence  of  their  constituents.  The 
question  has  been  propounded  by  eminent 
statesmen  both  iu  the  old  country  and  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  both  time  and  again  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ever 
since.  The  reason  why  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
summated  is  that  no  opportunity  has  ever 
presented  itself  like  the  present.  It  had  but 
to  be  mentioned  to  take  complete  possession  of 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Out  of  thirteen 
elections  for  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
which  have  taken  place  in  Upper  Canada 
since  the  scheme  of  union  has  been  proposed, 
every  single  one,  with  but  one  exception,  has 
resulted  iu  its  favor ;  and  out  of  six  elections 
for  members  of  this  House,  whose  original 
term  of  office  had  expired,  four,  my  own 
among  the  number,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  by 
acclamation — I  believe  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  declared  sentiments  in  favor  of  the 
scheme.  But  it  is  a  little  inconsistent,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  that  at  the  same  time  some 
honorable  gentlemen  complain  of  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  details  of  the 
measure — by  their  votes  the  other  day  they 
refused  to  allow  five  hundred  extra  copies  of  the 
resolutions  to  be  printed  lor  the  use  of  mem¬ 
bers,  that  they  might  distribute  them  among 
their  constituents,  proclaiming  their  ignorance, 
and  yet  withholding  the  means  of  information. 
But  honorable  gentlemen  attempt  to  frighten 
us  with  the  expenses  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  ;  and  my  honorable  friend  from 
Niagara,  arguing  from  the  eastern  provincial 
point  of  view,  declared  they  would  remember 
the  Grand  Trunk  frauds,  and  avoid  a  union 
with  those  who  had  perpetrated  them.  I  he 
Grand  Trunk  used  to  be  made  an  excellent 
stalking  horse  for  gentlemen  to  ride  into  Par¬ 
liament  upon,  and  so  pleased  have  honorable 
members  become,  with  the  seat,  that  even  aftei 
having  arrived  here,  they  find  it  very  difficu  t 
to  dismount.  My  honorable  friend  from  t  re 
division  of  King,  has  just  now  told  us  that 
we  Upper  Canadians,  by  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Ministers,  will  be  compelled  to  pay  ten- 
twelfths  the  cost  of  the  railway.  Well,  1 
thought  I  had  read  the  resolutions  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  I  did  not  remember 
anything  which  said  a  single  word  about  the 
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proportionate  expense,  or  about  the  expense  at 
all.  But,  thinking  I  might  be  mistaken,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  them  up,  and 
find  there  is  not  one  word  in  them  about  the 
railway  except  the  following.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  sixty-eighth  resolution,  and  reads 
thus  : — ■“  The  General  Government  shall  secure 
without  delay  the  completion  of  the  Interco¬ 
lonial  Railway,  from  Riviere  du  Loup  through 
New  Brunswick  to  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia.” 
Is  there  anything  here  about  Upper  Canada 
having  to  pay  ten-twelfths  of  the  expense  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR  said  he  had  not  de¬ 
clared  that  by  the  resolutions  Upper  Canada 
should  pay  ten- twelfths,  but  that  upon  calcu¬ 
lation,  taking  into  account  numbers  and  reve¬ 
nue,  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — Well,  I  take  the 
honorable  gentleman’s  explanation.  Does  he 
wish  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  by  which  we  shall  not  pay  our 
fair  proportion  of  our  expenses  according  to 
our  numbers  and  our  means  ?  Is  he  so  unjust 
as  to  ask  so  unfair  an  advantage?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  talk  about  the  expenses  and  stringing 
together  long  rows  of  figures,  is  only  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bewilder  and  frighten  the  friends  of 
the  scheme.  Three  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
exclaims  the  member  for  Niagara,  without 
making  it  very  plain  how,  will  be  added  to  our 
expense  for  all  time  to  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — More  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — More  than  that. 
Well,  what  of  that?  The  amount  of  debt  is 
nothing  to  him  who  has  the  means  and  is  wil- 
ling  to  pay.  It  is  only  unpleasant  to  the 
bankrupt  who  cannot  pay,  and  to  the  miser 
who  hates  to  part  with  his  gold.  Some  one  has 
said  that  it  was  a  very  great  drawback  to  the 
morals  and  prosperity  of  London,  that  there 
should  be  fifty-thousand  thieves  within  its 
walls.  But  it  was  well  replied,  that  it  was 
rather  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the 
metropolis  should  be  able  to  support  so  many. 
So  instead  of  regretting  that  we  shall  have 
so  much  to  pay,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
that  we  shall  bo  able  to  pay  it.  Instead  of 
complaining  that  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway,  we  shall  have  to  pay  ten-twelfths, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  my  honorable 
iriend  trom  the  division  of  King,  it  ought  to 
be  rather  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  us  that  we  have  a  large  population  and 
greater  resources  than  our  eastern  neighbors. 
1  am  as  much  opposed  to  needless  and  extra¬ 
vagant  expenditures  as  any  member  of  this 
honorable  House,  but  if  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  has  become  a  necessity,  we  must 


not  be  afraid  to  undertake  it.  I  am  free 
to  admit  there  was  much  needless  waste 
and  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  but  I  question  whether 
there  is  a  single  honorable  member  of  this 
House  who  would  to-day,  if  he  could,  place 
us  back  where  we  were  before  the  first  sod 
was  turned  in  that  great  undertaking.  If 
war  be  imminent  between  us  and  the  United 
States,  and  actually  ensues,  the  railway  will 
become  an  absolute  military  necessity.  And 
who  can  tell  but  that,  at  any  moment,  the 
turning  of  a  hand,  looking  at  what  has 
already  happened,  we  may  not  be  launched 
into  the  very  midst  of  a  war.  It  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  very  well  known,  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
learned  in  Washington  that  the  St.  Alban’s 
raiders  had  escaped  through  the  bungling  and 
incompetency,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  the 
Montreal  officials,  the  first  order  of  Mr. 
Seward  was  one  of  non-intercourse,  but  it 
was  afterwards  modified  to  the  passport  sys¬ 
tem.  What,  honorable  gentlemen,  would  have 
been  our  situation  had  that  order  been  sent 
out,  and  what  guarantee  have  we  that  it  may 
not  be  sent  out  at  any  moment  ?  But  my 
honorable  friend  from  Niagara  says  that  the 
union  of  these  provinces  would  not  tend  to 
strengthen  our  means  of  defence  if,  unfortu- 
nately,  we  should  be  iuvaded  by  the  United 
States  forces,  because  our  frontier  would  be 
extended  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  numbers.  Does  not  every  one 
know  that  it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  the 
military  authorities  of  the  States  that  their 
mistake  in  the  last  war  was  invading  these 
provinces  in  different  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  second  war,  their 
policy  will  be  to  concentrate  all  their  strength 
on  some  one  given  point — Montreal  for  In¬ 
stance  ?  And  will  my  honorable  friend  con¬ 
tend  that  the  union  and  the  railway  will  not 
enable  us  to  concentrate  a  greater  force,  and 
more  rapidly,  on  whatever  point  danger  may 
be  threatened,  and  also  that  they  will  not 
enable  us  to  obtain  aid  from  the  British 
troops  more  quickly  at  any  season  of  the 
year  ?  Then,  as  to  the  commercial  necessity 
of  the  railway,  it  does  seem  to  me  plain  that 
when  our  own  Grand  Trunk  has  a  connection 
with  Halifax  ;  when  the  Cunard  and  other 
steamers  will  discharge  their  valuable  freight 
and  their  passengers  destined  for  the  far 
west  at  Halifax;  when  Toronto  will  be 
brought,  in  point  of  time,  as  near  to  London 
and  Liverpool  as  New  York  ;  it  must  not  only 
increase  the  business  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
but  also  the  business  of  the  railways  in  Nova 
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Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  are  to  he 
made  the  property  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  connection  becomes  com¬ 
plete  there  must  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  all. 
I  believe  the  child  is  now  bom  in  Canada  who 
will  live  not  only  to  see  an  Intercolonial  but  an 
Interoceanic  Railway,  if  this  scheme  of  union 
shall  he  honestly  and  fairly  carried  out.  The 
necessity  of  the  railway  has  time  and  again 
been  admitted  by  the  several  governments  of 
these  provinces,  hut,  owing  to  a  want  of  some 
power  to  control  all,  and  a  natural  jealousy  of 
each  other,  together  with  our  own  political 
differences,  the  scheme  for  its  construction  has 
always  fallen  through.  When  visiting  the 
Maritime  Provinces  last  summer,  I  told  our 
friends  there  that  the  railway  could  only  he 
had  by  a  union — the  union  first,  and  the 
railway  was  sure  to  follow.  I  come  now  to 
consider  the  amendment  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  the  Wellington  Division,  and  to 
which,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  debate, 
this  discussion  should  have  been  confined;  but 
I  have  taken  the  same  course  as  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  done, 
namely,  to  consider  the  whole  scheme.  The 
amendment  brings  up  the  question  of  members 
being  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown,  or 
elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  people.  I 
am  among  those  of  the  reform  party  who 
think  that  making  the  members  of  this  House 
elective  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction; 
and  though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  but  for 
the  elective  principle  having  been  applied  to 
this  House,  I  should  never  have  had  the  honor 
of  a  seat  within  its  walls,  yet  I  am  prepared  to 
re-affirm  that  opinion  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  by  my  voting,  as  I  shall  do,  against 
this  amendment  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Wellington,  and  to  sanction  a  return  to  the 
nomination  of  members  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
under  the  advice  of  Ministers  responsible  to 
the  people  through  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
I  deny  that  the  extension  of  the  elective 
principle  to  this  House  was  ever  sought  for, 
or  petitioned  for  by  the  people  at  the  time  of 
its  consummation.  It  is  quite  true,  honorable 
gentlemen,  that  before  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  F amily  Compact  and  the  irrespon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Government,  when  the  Assembly 
had  no  control  over  the  Executive,  except  by 
stopping  the  supplies,  the  Legislative  Council 
was  chosen  for  the  mere  purpose  of  opposing 
the  public  will,  and  they  did  it  most  effectually. 
Every  measure  calculated  to  elevate  the  people 
and  promote  their  best  interests  was  sure  to 
be  tomahawked,  as  the  phrase  went,  by  that 


very  obstructive  body.  Shortsighted  politi¬ 
cians  of  those  days,  who  did  not  very  well 
understand  the  working  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution,  fancied  the  only  remedy  was  by  making 
this  House  elective.  But  the  memorable 
resolutions  of  the  3rd  September,  1841,  at 
Kingston,  established  the  true  British  principle 
of  responsible  government,  and  I  maintain 
that  since  that  time  the  people  never  demanded 
that  this  House  should  be  made  elective.  I 
apprehend  that  my  conservative  friends  and  I, 
who  agree  with  each  other  on  this  point — the 
nomination  of  members  to  this  House — come 
to  the  same  conclusion  by  a  very  different 
process  of  reasoning.  They  hold  that  the 
elective  principle  applied  to  this  branch  of 
Parliament  gives  too  much  power  to  the 
people,  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that 
they  bave  not  by  it  as  quick  and  as  sharp  a 
remedy  against  a  stubborn  Council  as  they  had 
under  the  system  of  nomination.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  old  system  was  the  promptness 
with  which  at  the  critical  moment  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  history  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
clearly  shews  its  superiority.  My  honorable 
friend  from  the  division  of  King  has  cited  the 
case  of  the  greatest  commoner  of  England, 
the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  having  ap¬ 
pointed  so  many  members  to  the  House  of 
Lords  within  the  first  few  months  of  his 
ministerial  career.  Did  not  Pitt  at  that 
time  command  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
England  ?  Does  not  my  honorable  friend 
know,  if  he  has  read  the  history  of  those  times, 
that  this  great  statesman  steadily  refused  to 
accept  office  until  he  saw  that  public  opinion 
was  ripe  for  his  schemes  ?  And  was  not  Pitt, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  parliamentary 
career,  the  great  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform  ?  It  is  true  that  subsequent  causes, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  led  him  to 
pursue  a  very  different  course.  What  if  at 
the  times  of  the  achievements  by  the  people 
of  those  two  great  victories  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  in  England,  I  mean  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  Crown,  through  its  ministers  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
English  nation,  had  not  had  power  to  coerce 
the  Lords  into  consent,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  two  years  for  the  doubt¬ 
ful  issue  of  a  certain  number  of  elections. 
Such  have  been  my  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  nominative  and 
elective  principles  as  applied  to  this  House, 
and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  them 
among  my  constituents,  both  before  and  since 
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they  honored  me  with  this  seat.  I  admit  that 
the  proposed  system  is  not  the  same  as  the  old 
one,  because  it  limits  the  numbers,  and  to  this 
limitation  I  have  the  most  serious  objections ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  hazard  the  success  of 
the  union  scheme,  as  I  sincerely  believe  I 
would,  by  voting  for  the  amendment,  hut  I 
shall  take  it  as  it  is,  with  the  hope  and  belief 
that  in  the  new  Parliament,  when  the  union  is 
consummated,  the  constitution  of  this  House 
may  he  set  right.  Honorable  gentlemen  seem  to 
talk  as  if  this  scheme  and  the  Imperial  Act  to  be 
founded  upon  it,  are  finalities.  I  do  not  look 
upon  any  human  act  as  a  finality,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  a  way  will  be  found  by  which  this 
amendment  may  be  made.  Was  not  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Act  of  1840  amended  ?  And  will 
honorable  gentlemen  tell  us  that  the  act  to  be 
founded  upon  these  resolutions  cannot  be 
amended  in  the  same  way  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER — Will  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  tell  us  how  the  Act  of  1840 
was  amended  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — Hoes  the  honorable 
member  from  Grandville  not  remember  the 
increase  of  members  in  the  representation  of 
the  other  House,  in  1853,  and  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  this  House  in  1856, 
the  very  question  I  am  now  debating  ?  Surely 
these  measures  were  amendments  of  that  act, 
and  who  knows  but  under  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tional  Act — the  favorite  measure  of  my  honor¬ 
able  friend — the  election  of  members  of  this 
House,  may  not  again  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
nominative  principle  shall  not  be  found  to  work 
well  ?  But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what 
the  amendment  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Wellington  is  intended  to  effect.  It  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  amendment  itself,  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  proposes  that  the 
members  of  this  House  from  Canada  and  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  shall  have  a  different 
origin  or,  as  it  were,  a  different  parentage, 
elected  by  the  people  with  us,  and  appointed 
by  the  Crown  from  the  eastern  provinces.  I 
take  it  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  what¬ 
ever  way  the  members  of  this  House  may 
be  chosen,  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
system.  By  the  honorable  gentleman’s  plan  we 
shall  have  one-third  of  the  members  from 
below  representing  the  Crown,  and  two- thirds 
from  above,  representing  the  people ;  a  curious 
sort  of  incongruity  which  I  think  should  by 
all  means  be  avoided.  I  may  be  answered 
that  our  present  House  is  constituted  in  that 
very  way ;  but  honorablo  gentlemen  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  life  members  are  not  the 
sole  representatives  of  any  particular  seotion 


of  the  province,  but  are  chosen  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  This  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  a  sectional  collision  like 
the  scheme  of  my  honorable  friend,  and  be 
sides  that,  the  appointment  of  life  members 
in  this  House  is.  not  to  be  continued  after  the 
seats  of  the  present  members  shall  have  be¬ 
come  vacant  from  any  cause  whatever.  I 
think  the  scheme  of  my  honorable  friend  the 
most  objectionable  of  all.  The  honorable 
member  from  Niagara  has  given  us  notice 
that  he  intends  to  move  a  resolution  to  the 
House  that  this  question  shall  be  delayed 
until  an  appeal  shall  be  had  to  the  people — 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  is  quite  mistaken.  I  have  given  notice 
of  no  such  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — What  notice  have 
you  given  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — If  you  read  it  you 
will  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — Will  you  give  it  to 
me  that  I  may  see  what  it  really  is  ?  [Upon 
being  handed  the  notice  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Currie,  the  Hon.  Mr.  McCrea  proceeded.] 
Ah  !  Here  it  is  !  It  reads  as  follows  : — 

That  upon  a  measure  of  such  great  importance 
as  the  proposed  Confederation  of  this  and  certain 
other  British  colonies,  this  House  is  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  involving  so  many  important  considerations 
without  a  further  manifestation  of  the  public  will 
than  has  yet  been  declared. 

How  is  the  honorable  gentleman  to  get  this 
manifestation  of  the  public  will  unless  it  be 
through  a  dissolution  of  the  other  House  and 
a  new  election  ?  Surely  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  mean  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  his  resolution 
by  its  technical  phraseology.  It  certainly 
comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  and  taste  from 
any  member  of  this  House  to  propose  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament  and  send  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  packing  to  their  constituents 
to  undergo  the  wear,  tear,  expenses  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  an  election,  while  we  can  sit  here 
firmly  in  our  seats,  and  with  folded  hands 
look  quietly  on.  As  to  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion  upon  this  important  subject  in  this 
province,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
it,  when  my  honorable  frieud  from  Niagara 
comes  to  press  his  resolution.  If  our  own 
political  situation  required  a  remedy,  I  think 
this  union  is  an  excellent  opportunity,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  urge  that  our  own  political 
exigency  should  be  the  only  reason  for  the 
union.  We  should  settle  our  own  political 
difficulties.  But  that  and  everything  else 
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seems  to  conspire  to  this  union.  The  immi¬ 
nence  of  war  with  the  United  States,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  the  danger  of  non-intercourse,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  Charlottetown  Convention, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  Intercol¬ 
onial  Railway — all  point  to  this  Confedera¬ 
tion.  But  the  expense  is  the  bugbear  of  the 
opponents  of  this  scheme.  If  the  great  social 
and  political  interests  of  the  country  are  to  be 
served,  if  we  are  to  have  laid  broad  and  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  foundations  of 
a  great  nationality,  as  my  honorable  friend 
from  Wellington  has  expressed  it,  the  finan¬ 
cial  part  of  the  scheme  is  but  a  secondary 
consideration.  To-day,  the  balance  of  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  against  us  ;  to-morrow,  it  may  be 
in  our  favor.  Who  can  say,  when  the  railway 
shall  be  established,  and  when  hy  the  union 
we  shall  have  incited  new  enterprises  and 
energies,  and  developed  the  whole  resources  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  with  whom  the  finan¬ 
cial  balance  may  rest  ?  I  cannot  close  my 
remarks  better  than  by  saying,  that  had  a 
union  of  all  these  provinces  existed  in  fact  as 
it  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  our  present  criti¬ 
cal  position,  with  civil  war  raging  in  our 
vicinity,  and  even  national  war  threatening 
ourselves,  should  now  propose  to  dissolve  that 
union  and  scatter  us  again  into  disjointed 
fragments,  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy 
to  his  Queen  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — Honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  a  French  journal  in  Montreal,  in  report¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  recently  held 
at  Berthier,  to  consider  the  proposed  project 
of  the  Confederation  of  Canada  and  the  Lower 
Provinces,  and  to  which  meeting,  in  the 
capacity  of  representative  of  the  division  in 
which  the  county  is  situated,  I  was  invited, 
stated  that  I  had  expressed  myself  against  that 
project,  and  I  therefore  take  this,  the  first  op¬ 
portunity,  of  declaring  that  the  journal  in 
question  was  in  mror,  and  that  I  did  not  so 
express  myself.  I  did,  however,  say  at  that 
meeting,  that  there  were  provisions  in  the 
project  upon  which  I  could  not  look  with  a 
favorable  eye.  but  that  I  could  not  then  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion,  but  would  wait  until  I 
came  to  Parliament,  when  I  expected  the 
details  would  be  placed  before  the  members 
fully  and  in  good  faith.  I  must,  however, 
say,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  in  tbis  I  have 
been  much  disappointed,  for  until  now,  the 
information  so  much  desired  and  asked  for  has 


not  been  supplied,  and  the  House  is  left  in  the 
dark  in  respect  of  several  important  matters 
upon  which  it  is  asked  to  decide.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it , was  stated  in  the  resolutions,  that 
means  would  be  taken  to  effectuaky  protect 
the  minorities  and  preserve  to  them  the  rights 
they  now  possess,  but  we  were  not  informed 
as  to  what  those  rights  were,  or  as  to  the  means 
to  be  used  for  preserving  them  untouched  and 
unimpaired.  If  we  had  known  w  hat  these 
means  would  be,  we  would  have  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  assent  to,  or  to  dissent  from  them,  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  and  to  express  our 
opinions  as  we  ought  to  do,  but  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  vouchsafed.  I  understand  that 
a  bill,  to  assure  to  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada  the  uninterrupted  possessfi  n  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  rights,  is  to  be  brought  down 
and  passed  before  the  scheme  of  Federation 
itself  is  fully  adopted  and  sanctioned  ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  similar  measure  is  to 
be  passed  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Upper  Canada.  I  have  no  objection,  what¬ 
ever,  to  grant  to  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  all  future  time,  the  rights  they 
now  enjoy,  or  any  other  rights  and  guarantees 
which  may  be  deemed  reasonable  and  equit¬ 
able,  but  I  cannot  vote  to  adopt  the  resolu¬ 
tions  until  I  am  informed  whether  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  west  are  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner.  By  refusing  us  informa¬ 
tion  on  tuis  important  subject,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  placed  us  in  a  false  position,  from 
which,  I  think,  it  is  their  duty  to  extricate 
us.  I  shall  not  now  address  myseli  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  whether  the  Confederation  scheme  be 
really  desirable  or  not,  but  cannot  help  saying 
that  the  long-standing  difference  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  province  might  have  been 
arranged,  if  during  the  last  difficulty  between 
the  respective  parties  the  leading  men  on 
either  side  had  been  willing  to  sink  their  per¬ 
sonal  differences  and  make  mutual  conces¬ 
sions.  But  as  it  is  of  no  use  now  to  refer  to 
that  subject,  I  will  not  argue  the  matter  fur¬ 
ther.  I  maintain  again,  however,  that  the 
House  has  a  right  to  expect  the  Government 
will  give  us  all  the  information  in  respect  of 
the  details  of  the  Confederation  scheme  as 
may  be  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  all 
its  provisions.  My  opinion  is,  that  as  much 
power  as  possible  should  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  local  governments,  and  as  little  as  is 
consistent  with  the  functions  it  will  have  to 
discharge  to  the  Central  Government,  and  my 
reason  for  entertaining  this  opinion  is,  that 
the  Supreme  Government,  with  its  power  of 
purse  and  its  control  of  the  armies,  will  always 
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be  more  disposed  to  stretch  its  prerogatives 
and  to  trench  upon  the  domain  of  the  local 
governments  than  to  narrow  down  and  retain 
its  authority.  The  scheme  then,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  defective  in  that  it  inverts  this  order 
and  gives  to  the  General  Government  too  much 
power  and  to  the  local  governments  too  little. 
As  it  is  now,  if  the  scheme  goes  into  opera¬ 
tion,  the  local  governments  will  be  in  danger 
ot  being  crushed  ( 6cras£s)  by  the  General 
Government.  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
scheme  seems  to  be  one  of  political  retrogres¬ 
sion  instead  of  advancement. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— Hear!  hear  1 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  am  glad  the  Hon. 
Premier  seems  so  strongly  to  approve  of  what 
I  say. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHlS— Ah !  but  it  is 
exactly  the  contrary. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER— Then  I  am  sorry 
not  to  obtain  his  approval — (laughter) — but 
nevertheless  I  hold  that  the  policy  disclosed 
in  the  scheme  is  a  backward  policy.  I  want 
to  progress,  I  want  to  see  the  country  advance, 
I  want  to  see  the  liberties  of  the  country  un¬ 
folding  and  expanding;  but  instead  of  this 
our  rulers  are  narrowing  them  down  and  re¬ 
stricting  their  free  exercise.  (Hear.)  They 
are  now  proposing  to  take  away  the  elective 
principle  in  its  application  to  this  Chamber,  and 
that  too,  without  even  having  received  a  peti¬ 
tion  or  sign  of  any  kind  from  the  people  that 
such  is  their  wish.  If  this  is  not  a  policy  of 
retrogression  I  can  hardly  imagine  what  would 
be.  I  was  not  sent  here  to  assist  in  doing 
any  such  thing,  and  am  not  aware  that  there 
has  been  any  evidence  of  a  desire  in  the 
country  for  a  return  to  the  old  mode  of  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Crown.  I  am  not  aware 
ot  one  complaint,  or  of  any  dissatisfaction 
whatever  with  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  I  therefore  regard  it 
as  not  a  little  strange  that  a  few  gentlemen, 
without  mission  or  warrant,  should  have  de¬ 
vised  such  a  change,  and  should  be  trying  to 
press  it  upon  the  Legislature  and  the  country. 

I  cannot  say  what  is  the  general  feeling  in 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  a  Confederation 
of  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
so  far,  perhaps,  from  being  opposed  to  it  per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  upon  principles  I  can  approve.  I  do 
not  wish,  however,  to  see  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  crushed  under  a  great  central  power, 
and  I  am  sure  the  people  cannot  wish,  and  do 
not  wish,  to  give  up  the  principle  of  election 
in  respect  of  this  House.  They  had  fought 
too  long  for  the  privilege  to  do  that,  and  one 


thing  was  quite  clear,  we  were  not  sent  to 
Parliament  to  destroy  our  present  Constitution. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  making 
machinery  work  and  breaking  it  to  peices, 
and  I  maintain  that  we  were  elected  to  legis¬ 
late  within  the  Constitution,  not  to  legislate 
away  the  Constitution.  When  I  was  elected 
I  expected  to  go  back  to  my  constituents  to 
give  them  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  fulfilled  the  duty  entrusted  to  me,  not 
to  take  advantage  of  my  position  to  provide 
for  myself  a  seat  for  life.  No,  my  constitu¬ 
ents  never  gave  me  this  right,  nor  was  any 
elected  member  entrusted  with  it,  and  who¬ 
ever  assume  to  vote  away  the  liberties  of  the 
people-  in  this  manner,  betray  their  man¬ 
date.  If  it  was  desired  that  the  people  should 
surrender  this  right  they  should  have  been 
informed  of  such  desire  in  good  time,  so  that 
they  might  have  considered  the  question  ;  but 
without  warning  them,  or  consulting  them, 
this  most  highly-prized  principle  was  bartered 
away  to  the  Lower  Provinces  for  a  Confeder¬ 
ation  which  could  not  last.  The  Hon.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  had  told  the  House 
that  the  repartition  of  Lower  Canada  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  electoral  divisions  had  been 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
British  population  of  Lower  Canada.  I  think 
that  if,  with  the  retaining  these  electoral  divi¬ 
sions  tbe  elective  principle  was  also  retained,  the 
French  population  of  Lower  Canada  would 
also  find  in  it  their  protection.  For  then 
each  division  would  be  free  to  choose  for  its 
representative  in  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  a  man  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  Lower  Canada,  while,  in  giving  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  legislative  councillors  to  the 
Federal  power,  the  latter  would  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  whomsoever  it  thought  proper,  and 
unfortunately  —  a  circumstance  which  I  do 
not  anticipate,  but  which  may  occur  —  the 
General  Government,  when  formed,  might  be 
surrounded  by  coteries  inimical  to  Lower 
Canada  interests,  and  be  led  by  them  to 
choose  members  for  the  Legislative  Council 
hostile  to  the  views  of  Lower  Canada.  I 
consider,  therefore,  an  elective  Legislative 
Council  in  the  Confederation  as  essential  to 
the  interests  of  Lower  Canada.  Nothing  is 
gained  politically  by  the  scheme  any  more 
than  financially.  The  honorable  member  for 
Niagara  has  abundantly  proved  that  all  the 
results  to  Canada  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ples  and  of  money.  To  assure  the  advantages 
to  themselves  of  the  scheme  of  Confederation, 
the  Lower  Provinces  had  stipulated  first  for 
tbe  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
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and  we  would  in  consequence  have  to  expend 
twenty  millions  for  that  object,  besides  pay¬ 
ing  $63,000  a  year  to  New  Brunswick  for  ten 
years,  and  $150,000  a  year  to  Newfoundland 
forever.  To  be  sure,  in  the  latter  case  we 
would  have  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  that 
island,  but  I  wrould  ask  any  one  who  knows 
the  value  of  those  mines,  how  much  they 
would  be  worth  to  us  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  said,  with  respect 
to  the  Newfoundland  mines,  that  he  had  had 
communicated  to  him  a  note  from  Sir 
William  Looan,  the  provincial  geologist, 
which  would  probably  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  The  note  was  written  unofficially 
and  without  the  remotest  reference  to  the 
question  under  debate,  and  therefore  might 
be  taken  as  good  evidence  in  the  case.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

There  is  no  part  of  the  whole  surface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  present  impression,  which  deserves 
more  attention  than  Newfoundland.  There  is,  in 
that  island,  a  great  development  of  the  forma¬ 
tions  which  promise  so  considerable  a  mineral 
result  in  the  Eastern  Townships  The  coast  of 
the  island  abounds  with  good  harbors,  and  the 
available  minerals  would,  in  very  many  cases,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  coast.  Newfoundland  is  the  part  of 
the  area  nearest  to  Europe.  The  surface  of  the 
island,  not  being  in  general  very  favorable  for 
agriculture,  mining  might  become  the  means  of 
giving  employment  to  labor  and  attracting  popu¬ 
lation,  while  the  island  requires  an  increase  of 
inhabitants  to  make  the  more  available  the  im 
portant  position  it  occupies  for  the  defence  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  country  beyond  on  its  banks. 

After  the  dinner  recess, — 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER  continued  his  re¬ 
marks.  He  said  :  When  the  Council  ad¬ 
journed  at  six  o’clock,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  to  which  we  grant  a 
subsidy  of  $150,000  per  annum,  and  not  for 
one  year  only,  but  for  ever.  I  was  saying, 
moreover,  that  I  was  apprehensive  that  some 
of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  which  might 
have  led  the  delegates  at  Quebec  to  grant 
that  sum  to  the  Island  of  Newfoundland.  But 
it  seems,  if  I  perfectly  understood  what  was 
said,  that  that  sum  was  granted  as  an  indem¬ 
nity  for  giving  up  the  produce  of  the  public 
lands,  mines  and  forests.  We  are  told  by  the 
Honorable  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
(Hon.  Mr.  Campbell)  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  by  the  provincial  geologist,  Sir  W. 
Logan,  that  there  really  are  mines  in  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland.  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  whether 
an  official  exploration  of  the  country  had  ever 
been  made,  whether  it  had  ever  been  ascer¬ 


tained  what  kind  of  mines  existed  in  New¬ 
foundland.  The  information  which  he  gave 
was  not  derived  from  official  reports,  and  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  pretended  riches  of  Newfoundland,  in 
woods,  mines  and  public  lands. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— The  honorable 
member  may  go  on  ;  in  the  course  of  the  de 
bate  he  will  receive  satisfactory  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — Very  well;  but  I 
see  by  the  statistics,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  no  timber  on  the  island  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  huts  or 
cabins  of  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  it,  and 
that  there  is  no  land  fit  for  cultivation  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Crown ;  and,  as  to  mines,  I  do  not 
believe  any  official  exploration  has  been  made 
to  ascertain  their  existence  in  the  island. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — It  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  there  are  mines  in  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland  of  great  value.  As 
to  the  grant  of  $150,000  yearly  subsidy,  I 
must  observe  to  the  honorable  member  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  up  for  the  revenue 
given  up  by  Newfoundland  to  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  amounting  at  present  to  $400,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — Another  reason 
why  I  cannot  approve  of  the  plan  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  us,  is  that  I 
consider  it  as  a  retrograde  step  in  the  politi- 
tical  progress  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of 
modern  society  is  to  give  to  the  people  as 
much  political  liberty  as  possible  ;  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  by  this  plan  of  Confederation 
we  shall  sacrifice  whatever  liberty  is  already 
possessed  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
When  I  expressed  this  idea,  a  short  time 
since,  the  Honorable  Premier  seemed  to  give 
an  ironical  assent  to  it,  as  if  he  considered 
my  notions  exaggerated.  I  am  bound  to  tell 
him  that  I  neither  love  nor  approve  of  mob- 
rule  any  more  than  he  does,  but  I  have  always 
held  as  a  political  principle,  that  as  much 
political  liberty  as  possible  should  be  conceded 
to  the  masses,  combined  always  with  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  strong  enough  to  maintain  order  and 
administer  the  laws ;  and  herein  I  consider  that 
I  conform  to  the  principles  of  modern  society, 
without  giving  in  to  the  dictates  of  demagogy. 
I  am  favorable  to  democracy,  but  not  to  dema- 
gogy,  and  in  this  sense  1  spoke.  I  say,  then, 
that  in  taking  from  the  people  for  all  time, 
the  right  which  they  acquired  after  long 
struggles  of  electing  members  to  this  House, 
we  are  retrograding,  making  a  step  backward, 
and  I  am  sure  the  people  will  not  look  upon 
this  project  with  a  favorable  eye.  We  are 
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told  that  Confederation  is  become  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  For  one 
moment  I  will  admit  that  it  might  increase 
our  means  of  defence,  but  that  is  assuredly  no 
reason  for  urging  the  adoption  of  the  measure, 
as  now  attempted  to  be  done.  With  Con¬ 
federation,  neither  the  number  of  men  in  the 
several  provinces,  nor  the  pecuniary  resources 
now  at  their  disposal,  will  be  increased.  I 
cannot  see  what  vast  increase  of  strength  this 
Confederation  is  to  give  forthwith,  for  England 
is  fully  entitled  at  this  moment  to  dispose, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  of  all  the  resources, 
both  in  men  and  money,  possessed  by  the 
colony,  just  as  well  as  she  will  be  after 
Confederation  is  effected.  That  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  make  us  urge  on  the  adoption  of 
the  measure,  especially  as  we  risk  nothing  by 
giving  the  people  time  to  study,  examine  and 
understand  the  new  Constitution  of  which  we 
are  desirous  to  make  them  a  present.  They 
tell  us  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  to  be 
a  military  road.  But  if  it  be  so,  how  happens 
it  that  nobody  has  thought  of  another  part  of 
the  country  in  which  a  military  road  is  much 
more  called  for.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
anybody  can  be  serious  in  this,  while  they 
overlook  the  real  military  road  which  would  be 
wanted  in  the  event  of  hostilities, — I  mean  a 
railway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  on  the 
north  short!  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  In 
order  to  render  the  Intercolonial  Railway  of 
any  avail  as  a  military  road,  the  North  Shore 
Railway  must  also  bo  built,  for  the  present 
road  on  the  south  shore  may  be  easily  cut 
and  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Leaving  Quebec 
it  takes  the  direction  of  the  United  States, 
and  leaving  Montreal  it  takes  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  other  branch  at  Richmond. 
In  case  of  war  the  Americans  would  have 
but  a  short  distance  to  advance  to  take 
possession  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
branches.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
whether  the  plan  of  Confederation  is  really 
what  it  seems  to  be  I  hear  it  said  that  Con¬ 
federation,  as  it  is  proposed,  will  be  a  Federal 
union-  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  rather 
a  Legislative  union,  at  least  as  far  as  regards 
the  most  important  interests  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  29th  section  of  the  scheme  submitted  to 
us  says:  “  The  Federal  Parliament  shall  have 
the  power  of  making  laws  for  the  peace,  the 
well-being,  and  the  good  government  of  the 
Confederate  provinces,  and  in  particular  in 
respect  of  the  following  matters.”  The  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in  reality 
unlimited.  The  fact  of  the  enumeration  of 
these  thirty-seven  heads  does  not  in  the  least 


restrain  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  legislating  on  everything.  The  excep¬ 
tions  are  few.  I  would  ask  the  Honorable 
Premier,  for  instance,  whether  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  the  power  to  enact  that 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract  ?  He  cannot  deny 
it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  clause  will 
in  any  way  suit  Lower  Canada.  In  a  matter 
of  divorce,  I  consider  that  the  power  of  legis¬ 
lating  upon  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government;  but  as  to  the  passing 
of  a  marriage  act,  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  past  to  convince  us  that  Lower  Canada 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  what  is  proposed 
in  the  plan  of  Confederation.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  a  member  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  moved  to  enact  that  marriage 
should  be  made  a  civil  contract,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  Lower  Canada  voted  against  the 
motion,  and  the  whole  country  was  opposed 
to  it.  I  shall  also  inquire  whether  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  have  the  right  to  enact 
that  religious  corporations  shall  no  longer 
exist  in  the  country,  or  that  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  real  property,  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  lodging  accom¬ 
modation.  According  to  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  certainly  have  this  right.  It 
has  been  said  that  article  15  of  the  43rd 
resolution  replies  to  this  objection,  but  I  can 
see  nothing  in  that  article  which  restricts  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  legislate 
on  this  matter.  The  43rd  resolution  defines 
the  powers  of  the  local  governments,  and  arti¬ 
cle  15  of  that  resolution  declares  that  they 
may  make  laws  respecting  “property  and 
civil  rights,  excepting  those  portions  thereof 
assigned  to  the  General  Parliament.”  That 
article  reserves  to  the  local  legislatures  nothing 
relative  to  religious  corporations,  and  the 
F ederal  Government  would  have  full  power  to 
decree  that  those  corporations  shall  not  hold 
immovable  property.  The  supreme  power  is 
that  which  has  the  right  to  legislate  upon 
and  legulate  the  existence  of,  the  corporations 
in  question,  and  they  can  only  possess  civil 
rights  so  long  as  the  Government  permits  them 
to  exist.  The  same  might  be  said  of  most  of 
the  institutions  to  which  Lower  Canada  is 
attached.  I  am  therefore  right  in  saying  that 
so  far  as  those  things  which  Lower  Canada 
most  holds  to  are  concerned,  Confederation  is 
in  fact  a  Legislative  union,  because  upon  the 
h  ederal  Government  is  conferred  the  right  of 
legislating  upon  those  subjects  which  Lower 
Canada  holds  most  dear.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  the  more  important  not  to  proceed 
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so  rapidly  as  it  is  proposed  to  do,  because  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
bearing  of  the  platform  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect.  I  have  just  cited  the  rights  which 
Confederation  would  confer  upon  the  Federal 
Government  in  respect  of  certain  points  ;  but 
there  are  other  interests  which  may  perhaps 
be  imperilled  by  this  measure — I  will  cite, 
for  instance,  the  rights  of  the  creditors  of  the 
provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — They  will  have 
the  guarantee  of  the  Confederation. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — The  rights  of 
the  creditors  of  the  province  will  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  arrangement  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  at  a  later  period,  but  the  credi¬ 
tors  will  have  the  guarantee  of  the  whole  Con¬ 
federation. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  see  nothing  of 
that  in  the  resolutions. 

Hon.  SirE.  P.  TACHE — All  the  details  are 
not  included  in  the  resolutions ;  but  as  to 
the  balance  of  $5,000,000  which  will  have  to 
be  divided  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  which  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  $62,000,000  of  debt  which  will  be  assumed 
by  the  Confederation,  and  the  $67,000,000 
which  Canada  owes,  a  division  will  be  made 
before  Parliament  is  dissolved. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  understood  that 
the  debts  were  to  be  divided  and  that  the  in¬ 
demnity  to  the  seigniors,  for  instance,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  was  to  be 
imposed  entirely  on  Lower  Canada.  If  there 
are  any  verbal  explanations  beyond  what  is 
contained  in  the  resolutions,  I  am  quite  wil¬ 
ling  to  receive  them  from  the  Government, 
but  that  is  just  the  reason  why  wo  should  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  adopt  these  resolutions  until 
we  have  those  explanations,  for  it  might  be 
dangerous  not  to  have  all  these  questions 
settled  before  voting  for  Confederation  ;  who 
can  say  whether  we  can  settle  them  as  well  after 
as  before  ?  These  promises  of  explanations 
shew  that,  since  all  the  facts  are  not  submitted, 
we  may  easily  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  which  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt. 
In  any  case,  I  certainly  see  nothing,  in  these 
resolutions  which  gives  the  seigniors  the 
guarantee  of  the  Confederation  as  security  for 
their  claim,  and  I  can  only  judge  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  by  what  they  contain,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  details. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  (Hoil.  Mr.  Galt) 
stated  that  the  debt  due  to  the  seigniors 
would  fall  on  Lower  Canada  alone,  and  this 
does  not  agree  exactly  with  what  the  Prime 
Minister  has  just  said.  As  I  said  a  short  time 
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ago,  when  speaking  of  the  school  question,  I 
would  not  vote  for  a  Constitution  which  would 
not  confer  on  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada 
the  same  advantages  as  are  possessed  by  the 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  I  consider 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  settled 
before  taking  a  vote  on  the  resolutions,  for 
when  Confederation  is  once  voted  it  may 
easily  happen  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
obtain  what  is  promised  us  now.  We  there¬ 
fore  are  in  a  position  which  may  make  us 
sacrifice  the  minority  of  Upper  Canada  by 
voting  Confederation  now,  or  make  us  vote 
against  a  principle  which  we  might  perhaps 
accept,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  its 
details.  For  my  part,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
would  not  cause  the  plan  of  Confederation 
which  is  proposed  to  us  to  miscarry,  if  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  just,  acceptable  and  useful 
to  all  parties.  But  for  this  I  will  not  sacri¬ 
fice  the  interests  of  a  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Another  point  upon  which  we  require 
explanations,  and  respecting  which  we  have 
none,  is  that  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
local  governments.  Now,  for  instance,  some 
journals  which  usually  express  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  present  Government,  have 
stated  that  in  all  the  local  governments  the 
system  of  responsibility  of  the  ministers  to 
the  people  or  their  representatives  would  not 
exist,  but  that  an  irresponsible  system  would 
be  substituted  for  it.  I  ask  which  of  you 
would  accept  such  a  system,  and  what  part 
of  the  people  would  approve  of  such  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  our  political  institutions?  You  are 
told  “  vote  for  the  plan  submitted  to  you,  and 
the  details  will  be  explained  to  you  at  a  later 
period.”  But  at  a  later  period  neither  Upper 
nor  Lower  Canada  will  be  master  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  able  to  obtain  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  may  suit  them,  should  that 
imposed  upon  them  not  meet  their  views. 
But,  yet  once  more,  why  hurry  you  so  much  ? 
Why,  for  instance,  should  this  House  be 
called  upon  to  sit  twice  a-day  on  this  question 
before  even  its  details  are  known  ?  Why  de¬ 
part  from  our  custom  of  examining  matters  in 
a  calm  and  deliberate  manner.  Certainly,  up 
to  the  present  time,  not  one  valid  reason  has 
been  given  to  justify  the  hurry  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  thi3  measure.  Mention  has 
indeed  been  made  of  defence,  but  this  is  no 
valid  reason,  for  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  all  the  resources  of  Canada  are  now  at 
the  disposal  of  England  in  case  of  need ;  this 
precipitate  action  is  then  neither  justified  nor 
justifiable.  I  ask  whether  we  know  the  plan 
of  Confederation  which  is  submitted  to  us, 
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and,  unfortunately,  I  must  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  negative.  Surprise  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  certain  quarters  at  the  opposition 
which  has  arisen  to  this  measure  after  all  the 
advantages  which  we  were  promised  should 
result  from  it.  Thus  it  was  said  that  under 
Confederation  we  should  obtain  coal  from 
Nova  Scotia  without  having  any  duty  to  pay. 
This  reasoning  might  appear  to  oarry  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  force  with  it,  but  I  must  say 
that  it  is  in  fact  captious,  for  we  find  at  the 
present  day  that  we  can  indeed  get  this  coal, 
but  by  paying  the  export  duty  exactly  like 
foreign  countries.  Would  there,  then,  be  no 
real  free  trade  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  Confederation?  Would  the  position 
of  the  provinces,  in  this  respect,  remain  as  it 
is  to-day  ?  The  proof  of  what  I  state  here  is 
found  in  Hon.  Mr.  Galt’s  speeoh  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  : — 

In  Nova  Scotia  a  considerable  revenue  was  de¬ 
rived  from  a  royalty  on  coal  mines,  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Conference  stated  that  if  the 
General  Government  imposed  an  export  duty  on 
coal  it  would  annihilate  one  of  their  most  import¬ 
ant  resources,  and,  therefore,  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  allowed  to  regulate  herself  the  export  duty 
on  coal,  precisely  as  New  Brunswick  enjoys  that 
right  as  regards  its  timber. 

This  duty  which  Nova  Scotia  may  impose 
on  the  export  of  its  coal,  whatsoever  it  may 
be  styled,  is  then  in  reality  an  export  duty, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  ourselves,  is  to 
leave  us  still  in  the  same  position  if  we  must 
pay  the  duty  in  order  to  get  the  coal  of  that 
province.  The  argument  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  could  obtain  coal  from  Nova  Scotia 
without  paying  an  import  duty,  is  thus  de¬ 
stroyed,  since  the  duty  will  still  exist.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  plan  submitted 
for  our  approval  is  exceedingly  complex,  and 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  difficulties 
that  will  arise  between  the  local  governments 
and  the  Federal  Government.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  asserted  that  these  difficulties  cannot 
be  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  will  not  possess  any  large  powers  ;  but 
if  it  is  designed  to  make  them  real  govern¬ 
ments,  and  not  mere  municipalities,  they  may 
be  opposed  to  the  Central  Government  on  a 
host  of  questions.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  the  fisheries.  Article  17,  of  the 
29th  resolution,  gives  to  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  power  of  legislating  on  the  “  sea 
coast  and  inland  fisheries.”  Under  the  8th 
artiole  of  the  43rd  resolution,  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  will  also  have  the  right  of  legislating 
on  the  “  sea  coast  and  inland  fisheries.”  Thus 


the  local  legislatures  and  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  have  the  right  to  legislate  on  the 
same  subjects.  And  if  the  laws  they  make 
are  in  opposition  the  one  to  the  other,  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  And  this  may  well  hap¬ 
pen,  for  we  know  that  in  the  Gulf,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  fisheries  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  colonies,  of  which  the  latter  have 
taken  possession,  and  sought  to  exclude  our 
people  from  them.  Now,  if  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Canada  made  laws  to  protect 
its  subjects  and  insure  to  them  the  right  to 
these  fisheries,  would  it  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  and 
prevent  it?  And  if  this  were  to  happen, 
would  it  not  give  rise  to  endless  antipathies 
and  struggles  between  the  two  governments  ? 
Lower  Canada  would  not  suffer  such  an  inter¬ 
ference  without  feeling  it  very  strongly ;  and 
what  I  have  just  said  with  reference  to  the  fish¬ 
eries  might  also  occur  with  reference  to  a  large 
number  of  questions.  And  it  is  quite  evident 
that  if  the  Local  Government,  acting  in  the 
interests  of  a  province,  were  arrested  in  its 
action  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  people 
would  take  sides  with  their  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  and  become  disaffected  towards  the 
Central  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — This  question 
of  the  fisheries  is,  no  doubt,  divided  between 
the  local  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  each  part  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration.  in  an  impartial  manner,  the  general 
legislation  must  be  left  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  the  application  of  the  internal  de¬ 
tails  within  the  limits  of  the  fisheries  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  must  be  left  to  the  local  legislatures. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — The  argument  I 
have  brought  forward,  with  reference  to  fish¬ 
eries,  is  applicable  to  other  questions,  and  is 
merely  to  show  that  the  present  plan  is  com¬ 
plex,  that  there  are  conflicting  interests  in  the 
different  colonies,  and  that  the  settlement  of 
them,  in  one  sense  or  in  another,  might  be 
productive  of  .  discontent  in  the  country,  and 
create  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people.  Some  one  has  said  that  this  project 
is  viewed  favorably  in  England,  and  that  for 
that  reason  we  ought  to  accept  it  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evil  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  our  opposition  to  the  project.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that  England  would  in¬ 
sist  so  strongly  on  the  details  as  they  are  in¬ 
sisted  on  here,  but  I  believe  her  desire  is, 
that  the  plan  should  be  just  and  acceptable' 
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and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  people  before  it  is  adopted  ;  she  is  less 
anxious  to  enforce  the  details  of  the  project 
than  to  see  the  people  of  the  provinces  content 
and  satisfied  with  it.  If  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  were  opposed  to  the  project,  I  do 
not  think  that  England  would  approve  of 
forcing  this  project  upon  them  without  giving 
time  to  examine  it  or  to  pronounce  upon  it. 
The  opinion  of  the  country  upon  this  plan  is, 
to-day,  quite  unknown.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  certain  members  can  vote  in  favor  of  the 
project  with  tho  certainty  of  their  course 
meeting  the  approval  of  their  constituents ;  for 
instance,  those  whose  elections  have  taken 
place  since  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
country.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  no  elections  have  taken  place,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  the  people  will  be  satisfied 
or  that  they  will  endorse  the  action  of  their 
representatives  in  voting  for  Confederation, 
because  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  make  it 
known.  Thus  when  my  constituents  invited 
me  to  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  the 
subject,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  I 
could  not  tell  them  what  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
federation  was ;  that  I  could  not  communicate 
it  to  them,  because  the  resolutions  I  had 
received  were  private.  I  also  told  them  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  form  my  opinion  before 
hearing  the  discussion  and  learning  the  de¬ 
tails  ;  but  to-day  we  are  refused  the  details, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  project  is  pressed 
without  affording  us  time  to  study  it  as.  it  is. 
An  attempt  will  probably  be  made  to  injure 
us  in  the  opinion  of  our  electors  if  we  vote 
against  this  project,  and  we  shall  be  accused 
of  having  opposed  Confederation  ;  but  I  trust 
the  people  will  see  that  we  cannot  vote  for  a 
thing  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  and 
that  we  shall  have  their  approval  in  the  course 
we  shall  adopt.  When  the  project  of  Con¬ 
federation  is  submitted  to  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  they  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
people  of  this  country  approve  of  it ;  but 
they  will  never  suppose  that  the  measure  has 
been  forced  uporf  the  people  without  affording 
them  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  for  or 
against  it.  But  there  is  another  thing ;  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  project .  should,  be 
looked  upon  with  a  favorable  eye  m  England, 
for  public  opinion  is  composed  specially  ot 
that  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  those  classes  to  favor 
Confederation.  But  let  us  well  consider  whet 
er  the  interests  of  those  classes  is  ours  a  so. 
I  consider  that  our  present  political  course 
should  be  to  see  to  the  interests  of  the  agri¬ 


culture,  the  trade  and  the  industry  of  our 
country,  before  laboring  to  build  up  that  of 
English  traders  and  artisans.  If  by  Confed¬ 
eration  we  unite  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  find  it  their  interest  to  have  a  very  low 
tariff  adopted,  it  might  very  well  happen  that 
the  agricultural  interest  of  Canada  might  not 
find  itself  so  well  off,  and  in  such  a  case  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  The  result  would  be 
that  we  should  very  soon  have  an  enormous 
debt,  and  that,  should  the  customs  revenue 
not  suffice  to  meet  it  and  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  deficit  would  have  to  be  made 
up  by  means  of  direct  taxation,  which  would 
weigh  upon  the  agriculture  and  industry  of 
the  country.  If  we  have  a  tariff  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  it  protects  the  industry  of  our  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  is  a  source  of  revenue  where¬ 
with  to  provide  for  the  public  expenditure ; 
but  if  we  make  it  too  low,  real  property  will 
suffer,  for  on  it  will  be  laid  the  burthen  im¬ 
posed  to  meet  the  deficit.  Confederation 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  very  costly,  for 
money  is  scattered  on  all  sides  in  handfuls. 
Thus  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  which  will  cost  at  least  $20- 
000,000  ;  to  Upper  Canada  is  given  $16,000,- 
000  to  improve  its  canals ;  $150,000  a  year 
is  given  to  Newfoundland,  as  a  compensation 
for  mines  which  perhaps  do  not  exist,  and 
$63,000  to  New  Brunswick ;  and  after  all 
this  the  Local  and  Federal  Governments  have 
the  power  conferred  on  them  of  adding  new 
taxes  to  those  which  already  exist  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenditure ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  that  permission.  All  this  is  deserving  of 
consideration,  and  these  are  reasons  which 
should  induce  the  Government  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  people,  instead  of  wishing 
to  have  it  decided  at  once ;  for,  even  allow¬ 
ing  the  measure  to  be  absolutely  a  good  one, 
the  people  will  always  regard  it  with  mis¬ 
trust  if  it  is  thrust  upon  them.  What !  .we 
are  told  that  we  are  perhaps  on  the  eve.  of 
a  war  with  our  neighbors,  and  we  run  the  risk 
of  dissatisfying  the  people  by  imposing  a  system 
upon  them  to  which  they  are  perhaps  opposed. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  district  of  Montreal  that 
the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people  is 
called  for— the  Toronto  Leader  says  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  most  reasonable.  For  my  part,  I 
nm  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  I 
cannot  approve  of  Confederation  being  thrust 
upon  them  without  their  being  consulted. 
Let  it  be  well  understood,  if  it  is  wished  that 
the  population  should  make  sacrifices  for  its 
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government  in  case  of  war,  we  must  not  begin 
by  rendering  them  discontented  and  disaffected. 
Let  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  be  proposed,  and  let  the  people  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  into  it  and  approv¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  then  no  man  will  shrink  from 
the  necessity  of  making  the  greatest  sacrifices 
to  defend  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
freely  accepted  by  the  people.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  people  would  be  compelled  to  march 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  the  risk  of 
such  a  course  is  great,  for  the  arm  is  but 
feeble  when  it  is  not  animated  by  the  heart, 
and  to  defend  a  country  effectually  the  heart 
of  the  people  must  be  in  the  cause.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  object  of  Con¬ 
federation  was  to  strengthen  the  monarchical 
principle  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  necessary  to  confer  upon  the  Crown  greater 
privileges  than  it  already  possesses  in  England 
itself.  In  England  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  are  not  appointed  by  the  Crown; 
succession  in  the  peerage  goes  down  hereditary 
from  father  to  son ;  but  here  it  is  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  body  corresponds  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  should  be  selected  by  the  Crown.  Why 
should  this  be  ?  Why  go  beyond  what  is 
done  in  England  itself?  Is  it  that  the  Crown 
complains  that  it  has  not  sufficient  power  here  ? 
As  to  the  statement  that  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  in  America,  by  means  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  United  States,  I  would  ask  whether 
that  would  not  in  itself  constitute  the  best 
pretext  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  wish  for  upon  which  to  declare 
war  against  us.  At  the  present  time,  I  am 
not  of  opinion  that  the  American  people  are 
desirous  of  seeking  a  quarrel  with  us;  just 
now  they  have  quite  enough  to  attend  to. 
But  if  their  Government  should  think  it  to 
their  interest  to  declare  war  against  England, 
the  best  pretext  which  they  could  bring  for¬ 
ward  to  excite  the  American  people  against 
us  would  certainly  be  this  pretended  counter¬ 
poise  which  it  is  sought  to  establish.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a 
principle  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  attached,  and,  should  we  give  them 
an  opportunity,  they  would  avail  themselves 
of  it  to  put  that  doctrine  into  practice.  Since 
Confederation  does  not  in  reality  increase  the 
strength  of  the  colonies,  why  should  we  give 
umbrage  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
states,  and  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
animating  their  people  against  us  in  case  of 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  ?  If  the  means 


for  the  defence  of  the  country  were  increased, 
I  would  say,  let  us  throw  aside  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  but  such,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
the  case.  In  conclusion,  I  would  implore  the 
Government  to  grant  to  the  people  the  time 
and  the  opportunity  of  convincing  themselves 
that  the  Constitution  which  it  has  prepared  is 
a  good  one,  and  that  it  has  really  been  planned 
with  a  view  to  their  interests ;  and,  in  that 
case,  I  predict  that  when  the  time  for  defence 
comes,  the  people  will  march  like  one  man. 
But  if  it  is  intended  to  thrust  it  upon  them 
by  main  force,  and  without  consulting  them, 
we  must  not,  we  cannot,  expect  them  to  defend 
their  land  with  the  like  zeal.  I  consider  that 
this  demand  is  no  more  than  just,  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  people  whom  we  represent. 
So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  did  not 
come  here  to  fight  against  Confederation  and 
destroy  it  at  any  price,  but  I  certainly  will 
not  vote  for  it  without  being  acquainted  with 
it  in  all  its  details.  (Cheers.) 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned  till  to¬ 
morrow. 

- o - 

Tuesday,  February  14,  1865. 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU  said — Hon. 
gentlemen,  the  discussion  on  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  has  already  been  protracted, 
and  little  really  remains  to  be  said,  for  all 
the  objections  to  the  scheme  have  been 
made  by  the  one  side  and  replied  to  by  the 
other.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  were  urged  again  yesterday. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  country  has 
witnessed  a  state  of  things  which  by  many 
persons  has  been  designated  governmental 
anarchy.  Government  after  government  in 
rapid  succession  have  grasped  the  helm  of 
state.  A  state  of  conflict  existed  between 
political  parties  which  was  hourly  on  the 
increase;  a  conflict  which  threatened  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  public  business,  and 
which  drew  the  minds  of  our  statesmen  to 
consider  whether  any  means  could  be  adopted 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  men 
of  influence  throughout  the  country  at 
length  decided  to  unite,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  a  Confederation  of  the  British 
American  Provinces.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  this  plan  should  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  present  Administration, 
for  it  was  not  a  new  one,  and  the  question 
had  already  been  brought  before  the  country 
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on  several  occasions.  In  the  Confederation 
of  these  provinces  are  to  be  found  elements 
which  give  promise,  nay,  contain  the  germ 
of  a  power  which  will  one  day  take  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  in 
considering  this  Confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  which  I 
learned  in  my  childhood,  and  which  so  ex¬ 
actly  applies  to  the  present  circumstances. 
This  fable  tells  us  that  the  sticks  when 
bound  together  were  strong  enough  to  resist 
all  the  efforts  made  to  break  them,  but 
that  when  separated  thev  were  broken  one 
by  one  with  but  little  effort.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  lesson  afforded  by  this  fable 
may  be  well  applied  to  the  question  of  Con¬ 
federation — separated  we  are  weak,  united 
we  shall  be  strong.  Commerce,  population, 
manufactures,  progress,  in  a  word,  all  the 
elements  requisite  to  constitute  a  powerful 
nation  are  contained  in  the  united  colonies  ) 
but  these  become  of  little  consequence  if 
allowed  to  be  utilized  by  each  separate 
colony.  And  not  only  would  the  union  of 
these  elements  constitute  the  Confederation 
a  great  power  amongst  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  but  there  wou^ld  be  found  amongst 
its  population  a  number  of  sturdy  arms, 
sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  to 
repel  foreign  aggression.  I  do  not  belong 
to  that  school  whioh  pretends  that  in  case 
of  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  re¬ 
main  passive  with  folded  arms.  That  is  not 
my  idea.  Such  notions  may  flatter  the 
opinions  and  desires  of  those  who  have 
republican  leanings,  of  annexationists  and 
of  anti-Canadians,  who  are  nothing  less  than 
enemies  of  the  monarchical  system  in  this 
country.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
republican  and  annexationist  school,  for  I 
see  in  them  none  of  those  national  aspira¬ 
tions  of  which  every  man  is  always  proud. 
With  these  few  remarks  to  shew  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Confederation,  and  that  its  first  result 
will  be  the  production  of  a  new  and  power¬ 
ful  people,  I  propose  to  consider  the  terms 
aud  conditions  of  the  scheme,  and  whether 
Lower  Canada  will  find  in  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  its  interests  demand.  The  first  point 
to  which  I  directed  my  attention  was  to  as¬ 
certain  what  guarantees  Lower  Canada  would 
find  in  Confederation  for  its  laws,  its  religion 
and  its  autonomy.  I  find  the  guarantee  of 
all  these  things  in  that  article  of  the 


scheme  which  gives  to  Lower  Canada  the 
local  government  of  its  affairs,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  matters  relating  to  its  institutions, 
to  its  laws,  to  its  religion,  its  manufactures 
and  its  autonomy.  Are  you  not  all  prepared, 
hon.  gentlemen,  and  you  especially  members 
from  Lower  Canada,  to  make  some  few  sacri¬ 
fices  in  order  to  have  the  control  of  all  those 
things  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and 
which  are  all  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  governments.  Are  you  not  ready  to 
make  some  few  sacrifices  to  see  an  end  put 
to  those  struggles  which  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  during  the  last  few  years,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  Lower  Canada  and  of 
its  institutions — dangers  which  still  exist  and 
which  might  even  now  become  only  too  ap¬ 
parent  were  the  friends  who  have  sustained 
the  combat  to  grow  weary,  or  to  give  way 
and  leave  the  field  to  their  adversaries  ?  If  we 
persist  in  striving  to  obtain  too  much,  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  make  any  sacrifice,  we  may 
lose  the  whole  result  of  these  struggles  and 
the  advantages  now  offered  for  our  accep¬ 
tance.  For  my  part  the  consideration  that 
we  shall  have  the  control  of  our  local  affairs 
in  Lower  Canada,  under  the  Confederation, 
is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  scheme  now  submitted  to  us,  even 
although  it  offered  us  no  other  advantage. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  details,  I 
now  propose  to  reply  to  certain  objections 
which  have  been  urged,  and  prove  that  it  is 
for  our  interest  to  adopt  this  plan.  One  of 
the  very  first  objections  raised  has  been 
offered  by  the  honorable  member  for  the 
Wellington  Divison  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn). 
He  has  stated  that  he  cou!d  not  vote  for 
Conlederation  because  he  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  his  constituents  to  change 
the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Whilst, 
however,  he  makes  this  statement,  the  same 
honorable  gentleman  proposes,  nevertheless, 
to  change  the  Constitution  which  he  declares 
his  electors  have  not  given  him  authority 
to  change  in  any  particular.  This  is  the 
resolution  which  he  proposes  in  amendment : 

Upper  Canada  to  be  represented  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  by  twenty-four  elective  members, 
and  Lower  Canada  by  twenty-four  elective  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  twenty-four 
members,  corresponding  with  the  twenty-four 
elective  members  in  each  section  of  Canada,  of 
which  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  ten,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ten,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  shall  have 
four,  and  the  present  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Canada,  as  well  life  members  as  elec¬ 
tive  members,  shall  be  members  of  the  first 
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Legislative  Council  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
the  appointed  members  to  remain  for  life,  and 
the  elective  members  for  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  their  election,  unless  removed  by  death  or 
other  cause ;  their  successors  to  be  elected  by  the 
same  divisions  and  electors  as  have  elected  them. 

Well,  honorable  gentlemen,  if  the  honorable 
member  from  Wellington  has  not  received 
authority  to  change  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  certainly  he  has  not  the  right  to 
make  the  amendment  which  he  proposes,  an 
amendment  which  is  fall  of  contradiction. 
The  honorable  gentleman  says  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  vote  for  Confederation  after 
having  consulted  his  electors.  Well,  although 
he  may  not  have  much  faith  in  the  maxim 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  the  honorable  member 
has  declared  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
has  always  been,  Salua  populi  supremo,  lex. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  would 
say,  Solus  meus  supremo  lex  est,  if  he  were 
appointed  a  life  member,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  scruple  as  regards  amending  the 
Constitution.  The  same  argument  has  been 
urged  by  the  honorable  member  for  Lanau- 
di^re  (Hon.  Mr.  Olivier).  Well,  I  think 
that  that  honorable  gentleman  will  not, 
without  difficulty,  extricate  himself  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  I  am  about  to  place 
him.  He  has  also  stated  that  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  no  authority  from  his  constituents  to 
alter  the  Constitution.  If  he  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  this  authority,  he  ought  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  which  is  now  pro¬ 
posed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  If  this  objection  were  a  serious 
one,  why  do  not  members  who  are  desirous 
of  consulting  their  electors  resign  their 
seats,  and  seek  re-election  on  this  question, 
instead  of  setting  the  whole  country  in  a 
blaze  by  a  dissolution  ?  But  no,  they  fold 
their  arms  and  say  that  a  dissolution  does 
not  affect  them,  the  Council  would  not  be 
affected  by  it.  They  are  not,  then,  serious  in 
asking  for  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  hon. 
member  for  Grandville  (Hon.  Mr.  Letellier 
de  St.  Just)  has  also  read  something  to  the 
same  purpose.  I  call  upon  him,  then,  to 
resign  his  seat  and  to  consult  his  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  but  as  he  has  already  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  lately  in  two  important  places  in  his 
division,  he  knows  that  the  ground  trembles 
under  his  feet.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
care  to  make  the  trial,  as  the  result  might 
be  very  far  from  gratifying. 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
— I  am  ready  to  resign  to-morrow,  if  you 


will  come  and  contest  the  division  with 
me. 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU— I  will  not 
go  myself,  but  others  will,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  you  will  be  left  at  home.  I 
trust,  then,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
this  want  of  authority  to  alter  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of 
defeating  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  out 
of  pure  party  feeling.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  the  electors  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  being 
done — that  they  did  not  know  what  the  plan 
of  Confederation  was  until  it  was  discussed 
here  ;  but  those  who  have  taken  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  since  1853  cannot  say  this,  for  the 
question  has  been  laid  before  the  country 
for  discussion  several  times  since  that  period, 
and  always  by  official  acts.  No  one  has 
forgotten  the  celebrated  speech  made  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Galt,  in  1858,  when  he  join¬ 
ed  the  Cartibr-Macdonald  Ministry,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  Confederation  of  the  provinces.  It  has 
not  been  forgotten  that  Hon.  Messrs.  Galt, 
Cartier  and  Ross  then  made  a  voyage  to 
England  to  lay  before  the  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  their  views  on  the  subject  of  Con¬ 
federation.  It  is  true  that  from  that  period 
up  to  last  year,  but  little  was  said  about  it, 
because  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
English  Government,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  recommence  all  that  had  been  done  j  but 
if  the  question  was  not  talked  about  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  here.  No  one 
has  forgotten  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
delivered  in  Toronto  in  1858,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  enquiring  into  the  matter,  and  laying  it 
before  the  country.  Most  certainly  no  better 
means  of  submitting  it  to  the  people  could 
have  been  adopted.  Subsequently  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  mooted  again  and  again  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  up  to  the  time  when, 
governments  succeeding  each  other  like 
flashes  of  lighting,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  a  coalition,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
coalition  in  question  was  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Confederation.  The  members  of 
that  Government,  by  a  happy  and  unusual 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  at  the  Charlottetown  Con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  question,  and  enter 
slightly  upon  the  subject  of  a  general  Con¬ 
federation.  They  again  met  at  Quebec, 
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together  with  all  the  delegates  from  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  the  result  of  their 
labors  is  the  plan  which  is  now  laid  before 
us.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said,  for  before 
the  present  Ministry  had  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  plan,  with  their  col¬ 
league.0  of  the  Gulf  provinces,  His  Excellency 
had  alluded  to  it  in  his  Speech,  and  had  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  subject  should  be  come  to. 
And  besides,  the  leading  papers  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  and  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  have 
long  been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  The  details  have  been  examined 
in  all  their  bearings  to  satiety.  In  view  of 
all  these  facts,  I  would  ask  how  it  can  be 
said  that  the  people  do  not  know  what  the 
question  is  ?  No ;  this  is  merely  a  pretext 
which  is  made  use  of  to  overthrow  the  plan. 
But  another  fact  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  people  have  not  been  taken  by  surprise 
in  this  matter  is,  that  within  the  last  ten 
months,  there  have  been  twelve  elections  of 
legislative  councillors,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  when  those  elections  took  place, 
the  question  of  Confederation  was  not  before 
the  public.  This  would  be  to  state  a  false¬ 
hood  in  the  full  glare  of  noonday.  The  hon. 
member  for  Lanaudi^re  (Hon.  Mr.  Olivier), 
yesterday  said  that  a  Montreal  paper  had 
stated  that  he  had  declared  himself  opposed 
to  Confederation,  and  he  hastened  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  assertion.  But  I  must  say  that 
when  he  appeared  before  his  constituents 
and  talked  of  retrograde  steps  —when  he  said 
that,  for  his  part,  he  should  consider  it  a 
step  back  in  civilization,  if  he  voted  against 
the  election  of  members  of  this  House,  I 
consider  that  it  was  idle  cf  him  to  say  that 
he  had  not  declared  himself  opposed  to  Con¬ 
federation. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER: — The  details. 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU — Details 
and  principle.  I  say  then  that  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  which  have  taken  place,  the  members 
elected,  unless  they  did  not  choose  to  do 
their  duty,  must  have  spoken  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  above  all,  <of  the  manner  in 
which  tho  Legislative  Council  would  be 
treated  in  that  Confederation.  And  if  these 
details  were  entered  into,  the  people  are 
acquainted  with  the  subject  in  question. 
And  not  only  have  there  been  elections,  but 
there  have  been  public  meetings  in  large 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  country, — 
that  is  to  say,  wherever  the  opponents  of 
Confederation  could  got  them  up  without 


danger  to  themselves  ;  and  at  all  these  meet¬ 
ings  they  did  not  require  to  be  forced  to 
speak  of  Confederation,  and  that  in  the 
most  unfavorable  terms  possible.  It  is  true 
that  matters  were  not  represented  on  those 
occasions  in  their  true  light,  but  the  people 
at  any  rate  knew  what  subject  was  under 
discussion.  The  honorable  member  for 
Wellington  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn)  laid  great 
stress  on  the  danger  which  might  be  incur¬ 
red  by  the  Protestant  minority  in  the  local 
legislation  of  Lower  Canada.  He  fears  that 
they  may  not  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
Catholic  majority  in  respect  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  their  schools  and  possibly  their  pro¬ 
perty.  I  am  astonished  to  hear  such  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who,  like 
myself,  represents  a  division  more  than 
one-half  of  the  population  of  which  is 
French  Canadian  and  Catholic,  for  that  fact 
in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  I  heard  that  remark 
with  pain  ;  but  I  can  tell  him  that  the  Pro¬ 
testant  minority  of  Lower  Canada  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Catholic  majority 
of  that  province  :  their’religion  is  guaranteed 
by  treaty,  and  their  schools  and  the  rights 
which  may  be  connected  with  them,  are  to 
be  settled  by  legislation  to  take  place  here¬ 
after,  and  when  that  legislation  is  laid  before 
the  Houses,  those  members  who  so  greatly 
tremble  now  for  the  rights  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  minority  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  that  minority ;  they  may  then 
urge  their  reasons,  and  insist  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  shall  not  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
the  slightest  danger.  But  even  granting 
that  the  Protestants  were  wronged  by  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  could  they 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  ?  And  would  not  the 
Federal  Government  exercise  strict  surveil¬ 
lance  over  the  action  of  the  local  legislatures 
in  these  matters  ?  Why  should  it  be  sought 
to  give  existence  to  imaginary  fears  in  Lower 
Canada  ?  I  say  imaginary,  because  the 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Cana¬ 
da — a  liberality  of  which  they  gave  proof 
long,  long  ago,  by  enacting  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  beforo  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  had  dreamed  of  such  a  measure — 
is  well  known.  No;  far  from  wishing  to 
oppress  other  nationalities,  all  that  the 
French  Canadians  ask  is  to  live  at  peace 
with  all  the  world ;  they  are  quite  willing 
that  they  should  enjoy  their  rights,  provided 
that  all  live  peaceably  together.  (Hear.) 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  as  to 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  as  to 
the  liberality  evinced  towards  them  by  the 
French  and  Catholic  population.  It  is 
feared  that  we  may  combine  together  in 
order  to  treat  them  unjustly.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  referring  to  the  fact,  but  it  is  true 
that  the  French  Canadians  have  always  lived 
on  more  cordial  terms  with  the  English 
Protestants  than  with  the  Irish,  who  are 
nevertheless  of  the  same  religion,  and  of  the 
same  belief  as  themselves.  If  this  good  feel¬ 
ing  has  always  existed,  what  is  there  to  fear  ? 
Thehon.  member  for  Lanaudi&re  (Hon.  Mr. 
Olivier)  has  said,  that  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
federation  was  not  necessary,  and  in  that  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Grand- 
ville  (Hon.  Mr.  Letellier).  He  has  stated 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  regulate 
the  difficulties  which  we  have  witnessed, 
without  having  recourse  to  Confederation, 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  these  difficulties 
arose  from  the  hatred  existing  between  cer¬ 
tain  individuals.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  political  men  were 
actuated  by  motives  of  mutual  hatred.  When 
I  witnessed  the  struggles  which  occurred  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  the  votes  of  want 
of  confidence  which  were  proposed,  I  always 
felt  that  those  who  proposed  them  gave  good 
reasons  for  so  doing.  But  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  hatred  or  personal 
jealousy  between  the  parties,  and  that  upon 
the  removal  of  such  feelings,  the  difficulties 
might  Lo  easily  overcome.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  simply  for  want  of  any  sound 
arguments  against  Confederation.  The  same 
hon.  member  also  stated,  that  the  minorities 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  wished  to 
know  the  fate  reserved  for  them,  before 
voting  for  Confederation.  If  he  had  reflect¬ 
ed  a  little,  he  would  have  learned  that  the 
fate  of  the  minorities  will  be  defined  by  the 
law,  that  their  religion  is  guaranteed  by 
treaties,  and  that  they  will  be  protected  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
will  never  permit  the  minority  of  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederation  to  be  oppressed 
by  the  majority.  The  hon.  member  also 
contends  that  the  local  governments  ought 
to  have  larger  powers  than  those  proposed 
to  be  conferred  upon  them,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  have  fewer 
powers.  To  hear  him,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  experience  of  history  is 
entirely  lost  on  certain  individuals.  He 
must  have  been  aware,  however,  that  it  is  in 


reference  to  the  rights  of  particular  states, 
that  civil  war  now  exists  in  the  United 
States;  nevertheless,  he  would  implant  in 
this  country  the  same  germ  of  discord.  He 
would  have  more  power  below  and  less 
authority  above.  For  my  part  I  say  the 
very  contrary,  if  we  wish  to  have  a  strong 
Government  capable  of  enforcing  respect  for 
its  authority  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
enforce  it.  The  hon.  member  also  stated 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
because  it  would  be  surrounded  by  a  clique. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  did  not  say  that 
would  be  the  case,  but  that,  theoretically,  it 
might  occur,  and  that  if  it  were  surrounded 
by  a  clique,  the  rights  of  Lower  Canada 
would  be  in  danger. 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU— That 
makes  no  difference ;  for  he  stated  that  he 
feared  the  Government  would  be  surrounded 
by  a  clique.  But  is  it  not  the  national 
representation  that  will  surround  the  Federal 
Government  ?  Is  that  a  clique  ?  To  say 
that  our  Government  is  a  clique,  is  to  vilify 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  responsible  to  the  Legislature. 
Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  our 
national  representatives  will  aiways  see  that 
Lower  Canada  shall  have  in  the  Federal 
Government  one,  or  perhaps  two,  representa¬ 
tives — the  number  is  not  of  importance. 
What  is  of  importance  is,  that  such  one,  or 
such  two  members,  should  represent  in  her 
Executive  Council  the  national  representa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  composed  of  65  members, 
in  the  Federal  Legislature.  And  this,  for¬ 
sooth,  is  called  a  clique  !  I  insist  somewhat 
at  length  upon  this  point,  because  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Legislature  is  lost  sight 
of.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Lower 
Canada  members  to  this.  Suppose  it  were 
proposed  to  adopt  a  law  in  the  Federal  Legis¬ 
lature  calculated  to  injure  Lower  Canada, 
our  65  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  discuss  the  law,  and  decide  that 
they  must  oppose  it;  they  at  once  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  members  of  the  Government 
representing  Lower  Canada,  and  inform  them 
that  they  cannot  accept  the  measure,  and 
that  if  it  be  passed,  they  will  coalesce  with 
the  minority,  which  always  exists  under 
responsible  government,  and  that  they  will 
overthrow  the  Ministry.  Such  is  the  weight 
of  our  influence  in  the  Federal  Government ; 
and  if  this  were  not  lost  sight  of,  there 
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would  be  no  grounds  for  fear.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lower  Canada  will  enable  her  to 
make  and  unmake  governments  at  pleasure, 
when  her  interests  shall  be  at  stake  or 
threatened.  And  if  the  importance  of  this 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  well  understood,  there  would  be  no 
anxiety  about  our  institutions.  The  lion, 
member  also  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to 
make  a  backward  step  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  state 
that  the  elective  principle,  as  applied  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  becomes  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the,  numerical  strength  of  Lower 
Canada  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  body  that  will 
make  and  unmake  ministers.  Why  have 
the  elective  principle  for  the  Legislative 
Council,  since  we  shall  have  it  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  since  we  shall  have  a  responsi¬ 
ble  Government  and  a  Federal  Government, 
composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people  ? 
The  hon.  member  has  stated  that  he  desired 
to  advance  with  the  intellect  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  take  a  backward  step.  These 
are  great  words — the  intellect  of  the  people  ! 
progress !  But  for  my  part,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assert  that  the  people  will  gladly 
sacrifice  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  in  view  of  the  control 
of  all  the  matters  I  mentioned  before. 
The  hon.  member  has  said  that  the  elective 
principle  would  have  been  the  safe-guard  of 
Lower  Canada.  I  can  understand  this  to  be 
the  case  in  a  House  which  is  able  to  make 
and  unmake  administrations,  but  in  a  House 
which  is  indissoluble,  I  cannot  discover  its 
importance.  The  safety  of  Lower  Canada 
depends,  not  on  the  elective  principle,  but 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  elective  right,  as  it  is  the  grand  pan¬ 
acea  for  all  the  ills  incident  to  humanity. 
We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  against  evidence. 
Have  we,  since  the  union  of  several  counties 
to  form  electoral  divisions,  seen  persons  of 
independent  fortune  and  character,  who  do 
not  seek  to  make  a  gainful  pursuit  of  politics, 
offer  themselves  for  election  to  the  Legislative 
Council  ?  I  acknowledge  that  the  elections 
to  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  which 
have  taken  place  so  far  have  had  excellent 
results  :  the  members  sent  hither  by  their 
constituencies  have  added  new  lustre  to  the 
body  )  but  has  it  not  now  become  almost 
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impossible  to  get  an  independent  man  to 
stand  ?  The  contested  elections  in  the  large 
divisions  have  disgusted  many  who  would  do 
honor  to  the  country,  but  who  will  not  risk 
their  fortune  in  an  election  ;  and  if  we  see 
such  a  result  already,  what  is  it  likely  to  be 
hereafter  ?  We  shall  see  political  intriguers 
making  their  own  of  the  electoral  divisions 
as  a  living — living  by  politics  and  for  politics 
only.  We  shall  see  what  has  been  seen  in 
other  countries — people  embracing  political 
life  as  a  shield  against  their  creditors,  shel¬ 
tering  themselves'  under  its  aegis  against 
the  law.  Such  men  will  fill  this  House, 
to  the  exclusion  of  honor  and  honesty.  I 
say  again,  those  who  now  compose  this 
House  are  honorable  men,  who  are  a 
credit  to  their  country  —  in  time,  their 
seats  will  be  filled  by  political  intriguers. 
Another,  and  a  final  objection  to  Confeder¬ 
ation  has  been  made,  namely,  that  having 
it,  we  shall  not  have  increased  the  means  of 
defence,  nor  the  resources  of  the  country. 
If  those  who  talk  thus  had  taken  time  to 
consider  the  matter  more  carefully,  they 
would  not  hold  this  opinion.  It  is  evident 
that  with  the  means  of  communication  already 
provided,  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  if 
a  section  of  Upper  Canada  should  be  invaded 
by  the  enemy,  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Confederation  might  be  transported  to  the 
point  threatened  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  show  the  enemy 
that  united  we  are  strong.  We  should  be 
wilfully  blind  not  to  see  this.  It  has  also 
been  alleged  that  in  order  to  increase  our 
means  of  defence,  we  should  build  the  North 
Shore  Railway,  and  that  the  Government 
who  do  not  this  are  inefficient  and  renegades 
to  cheir  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  never  made  use 
of  that  expression. 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU — True,  you 
did  not  make  use  of  the  expression,  but  what 
you  said  amounted  to  that  in  meaning. 
According  to  the  hon.  member,  the  North 
fchore  Railway  would  be  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  I  believe  the  hon.  member  resides 
somewhere  in  the  north,  on  the  line  of  that 
road.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  I  believe  that 
his  motto  is,  Salus  men  suprema  lex  est. — 
(All  for  myself,  nothing  for  others.)  The 
North  Shore  Railway  has  had,  and  may  again 
have,  its  advantages ;  and  as  a  channel  of 
communication  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
built,  but  at  present  the  building  of  it  would 
cost  too  dear.  When  the  military  defences 
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projected  by  the  present  Administration  for 
the  protection  of  the  South  Side  Railway 
are  completed,  the  north  side  road  will  not 
be  required.  The  hon.  member  has  also 
said  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  time  to  reflect  on  and 
study  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  and  that 
he  does  not  see  why  wc  should  wish  to  urge 
on  the  passing  of  the  measure  so  strenuously. 
I  have  already  observed  that  a  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  Mother  Country  some  years 
ago,  but  that  a  change  of  ministers  then  had 
rendered  the  scheme  abortive.  The  same 
thing  may  happen  again  ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  age  of  the  Premier  of  England,  and  the 
uncertain  position  in  which  his  Cabinet 
would  stand  if  he  should  die,  it  will  be  plain 
that  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  This  is  a 
very  sufficient  reason  for  urging  on  the 
measure  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold  that 
it  is  destined  to  save  the  country.  One  more 
remark  and  I  have  done.  The  hon.  member 
(Hon.  Mr.  Olivier)  has  adjured  us  not 
to  wound  the  susceptible  feelings  of  our 
neighbors, — not  to  give  umbrage  to  their 
sensitiveness, —  by  entering  into  a  Confed- 
ration  which  might  give  them  a  pretext 
for  carrying  out  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  most  paltry  reason 
that  could  be  alleged  in  discussing  the 
most  important  question  of  legislation 
which  has  ever  arisen  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  so  far  as  the  fate  of  Canada  is  con¬ 
cerned.  1  think  that  the  measure  is  in 
every  respect  suitable  and  advantageous  to 
Canada.  Any  attempt  to  obstruct  it  by 
such  considerations,  is  a  proof  of  pusillani¬ 
mity,  and  I  almost  feel  ashamed  to  hear  the 
expression  of  them  from  the  lips  of  a  French 
Canadian.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
— Honorable  Gentlemen,  after  the  speech 
which  we  have  just  heard,  I  hope  a  few 
words  will  be  allowed  to  me,  for  I  have 
been,  I  must  say,  perfectly  astonished  to 
hear  such  statements  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  hon.  member  who  has  just  resumed  his 
seat;  and  if  my  object  was  to  reply  to  him, 
I  might  satisfy  myself  with  saying  ; — 
Orlando,  in  his  frenzy,  I  saw, 

Expend  all  his  strength  and  toil, 

From  the  hold  of  their  mother  earth  to  draw, 
Trees  that  clave  not  to  the  soil. 

It  is  most  certainly  my  right,  I  consider, 
when  I  see  an  honorable  member  rise  in  his 
place,  and  say  that  we,  the  councillors  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  at  e  nobody  because  our 


pouches  are  not  so  well  lined  as  those 
of  certain  honorable  members,  to  express 
my  astonishment  at  the  use  of  such  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  we  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
the  opinion,  that  the  value  of  the  man  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  may  happen  to  possess.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  nobility  of  education  and 
of  intellect,  as  well  as  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
and  for  my  part,  I  consider  that  the  former  is 
quite  equal  to  the  latter.  In  all  countries 
in  the  world  education  has  produced  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  devotion  to  the  country,  while  riches 
alone  have  often  produced  but  sordid  avarice. 
The  hon.  member  pretends  that  if  the  elec¬ 
tive  principle  continues  to  be  applied  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  result  will  very  soon 
be  that  all  those  adventurers  who  seek  to 
live  in  political  life  and  by  political  life,  will 
drive  from  our  midst  all  men  of  merit,  and 
will  then  control  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
For  my  part,  I  by  no  means  stand  in  dread 
of  such  a  result,  for  I  know  that  there  is  too 
much  good  sense  among  the  people  to  make 
it  possible  that  they  will  ever  consent  to 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  political  adven¬ 
turers  in  pursuit  of  the  advancement  of  their 
own  personal  prospects  and  fortune  in  public 
life.  I  am  well  aware  that  some  political  ad¬ 
venturers  do  occasionally  succeed  in  imposing 
upon  the  people  by  means  of  fine  promises 
and  a  hypocritical  exterior  ;  but  the  political 
life  of  such  individuals  has  never  been  of 
long  duration,  and  the  results  of  the  election 
of  legislative  councillors  by  the  people 
remain  to  prove  the  complete  absence  of 
foundation  for  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
honorable  member.  I  think,  moreover,  that 
the  results  which  have  hitherto  obtained 
from  the  application  of  the  elective  principle 
to  this  House,  and  from  the  election  of  the 
members  who  now  sit  in  it,  are  satisfactory 
and  do  no  dishonor  to  this  honorable  House. 
At  any  rate  I  never  yet  heard  such  a  thing 
asserted.  The  hon.  member  maintains  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  should  be  elective,  because  that  body  is 
intended,  or  has  for  its  mission,  to  act  as  a 
counterpoise  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Lower  House.  But  that  state  of  affairs 
exists  at  the  present  day, — and  when  all 
acknowledge  it, — when  none  complain  of  the 
present  system — we  are  told  that  this  privilege 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  people  in  order 
that  it  may  be  restored  to  the  Crown  1  Now, 
I  say  that  such  a  proceeding  is  a  step  in  a 
baokward  direction,  and  a  retrogression  from 
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the  advancement  of  the  age.  Is  it  because 
certain  members  of  the  Council  have  never 
been  successful  in  their  efforts  to  be  elected 
for  any  county  whatever,  that  they  wish  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  right  of  electing 
their  representatives  ?  But  is  it  supposed 
that  by  giving  the  Crown  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  legislative  councillors,  the  services 
of  more  able,  more  upright,  and  more  honor¬ 
able  men  will  be  secured,  than  if  the  people 
were  allowed  to  elect  them  ?  When  the 
Legislative  Council  was  made  elective,  those 
who  prepared  the  law  were  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  honorable  member  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F. 
Belleau)  that  a  rich  man  must  of  necessity 
be  a  man  of  greater  talent  than  one  less 
blessed  with  this  world’s  goods,  and,  in  order 
that  the  people  night  not  err  in  their  selec¬ 
tion,  they  enacted  that  every  member  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Council  should  possess  at 
least  one  thousand  pounds  in  real  property ; 
but  now,  in  the  scheme  of  Confederation, 
that  amount  is  reduced  by  one-half,  and  it 
is  thereby  admitted  that  the  possession  of 
riches  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  possession  of  talent.  The  honorable 
member  endeavored  to  justify  the  haste 
with  which  it  is  sought  to  push  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  through,  by  declar 
ing  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  very  aged 
man,  and  that  his  Ministry  is  quavering  in 
the  balance.  So,  because  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  England  is  old,  we  are  to  be  compelled 
to  swallow  the  pill  without  even  being  allowed 
time  to  enquire  whether  it  is  suited  to  our 
case  or  not.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  a  very  poor  argument.  As  to  the  fear 
of  seeing  the  scheme  of  Confederation  thrown 
out  in  England,  in  case  of  any  change  taking 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  I  look  upon  it  as  entirely  chi¬ 
merical — for  if  Confederation  is  acceptable 
in  England  and  to  English  interests  now,  it 
will  be  just  as  acceptable  to  them  eight  or  ten 
months  hence  $s  it  is  at  present.  If  the  plan 
is  a  useful  one,  in  an  English  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  carried  out,  let  what  Government 
may  be  in  power.  Then  let  the  people  have 
time  to  consider  of  it.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  has  stated  that  there  have  been  twelve 
elections  to  the  Legislative  Council  since  the 
question  of  Confederation  has  been  mooted ; 
but  those  elections  did  not  take  place  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  and  consequently 
the  people  were  not  and  could  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  detail13.  The  result  of 


the  twelve  elections  in  question  was  neither 
favorable  nor  the  reverse  to  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
federation,  for  that  plan  was  not  then  known. 
It  is  said  because  the  plan  was  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  that  therefore  it 
must  be  known.  But  how  could  it  be  so, 
especially  in  its  details,  when  wo  every  day 
see  the  Government  greatly  embarrassed  at 
giving  explanations,  or  refusing  to  give  them, 
on  certain  points  ? — when,  for  instance,  we 
see  a  minister  in  one  House  state  that  the 
seigniorial  indemnity  will  be  paid  by  Lower 
Canada  alone,  whilst  it  is  declared  in  another 
House  that  that  debt  will  be  divided  between 
the  two  provinces? — when  we  see  ministers 
asking  for  time  to  reply  to  each  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  them  respecting  this  scheme  ? 
How  can  the  people  be  acquainted  with  the 
local  constitutions  and  the  legislatures,  when 
the  ministers  themselves  would  appear  to 
know  nothing  about  them  ?  How  can  the 
people  know  in  what  matter  this  five  million 
dollars  balance  of  debt,  to  be  laid  upon  Can¬ 
ada,  will  be  divided,  since  those  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  scheme  themselves  do  not  know  ? 
And  there  is  a  mass  of  other  important 
details  which  ought  to  be  known  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the 
measure,  such  as  the  proposed  law  in  relation 
to  education,  measures  of  defence,  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  &c.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
for  instance,  that  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada  and  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada 
will  be  protected,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  their 
school  system,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  of 
it ;  and  if  the  scheme  of  Confederation  is 
adopted  before  these  questions  are  settled, 
who  can  tell  U3  that  the  Government  will 
have  as  complaisant  a  majority  to  settle  those 
questions  as  to  vote  Confederation  ?  There 
is  another  part  of  the  scheme  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  ana  respecting  which  we 
are  entitled  to  explanations  before  voting  for 
it,  and  that  is,  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  know  what  is  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  defence  which  it  is  proposed  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  what  debt  we  are  to  incur  for  the 
purpose.  Why  not  let  us  have  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  the  whole  business  in  order 
that  we  may  come  to  a  sound  decision  as  to 
the  measure.  These  are  details  which  we 
ought  to  have. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — You  will  soon 
have  them. 

IIon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
— It  is  stated  that  the  federal  union  pro- 
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vides  a  means  of  forming  a  great  people,  and 
of  raising  us  to  a  position  in  which  we  may 
take  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
But  if  into  that  people,  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  the  seeds  of  discord  are  introduced, 
will  any  one  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
better  to  live  apart,  as  at  the  present  time, 
than  to  live  together  with  disunion  in  our 
midst  ?  It  was  also  stated  that  on  entering 
into  the  Confederation  we  should  have  to 
reduce  our  import  duties  in  order  that  our 
tariff  might  agree  with  that  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  But,  as  a  sequence  of  that 
statement,  we  must  enquire  upon  what  the 
effect  of  that  reduction  of  duties  will  fall. 
For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  deficit 
which  that  reduction  of  our  revenue  will 
produce  will  have  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
agriculture  and  industry  of  Canada.  By 
setting  this  Confederation  going,  in  order  to 
overcome  secondary  difficulties,  we  shall  be 
working  out  the  interests  of  the  English 
dealers  by  reducing  the  import  duties  one- 
half.  And  who  will  provide  the  balance 
which  we  shall  have  to  find  in  order  to  meet 
our  expenditure  ?  The  agriculturist  and 
the  artisan  of  this  country,  who  will  be  made 
to  meet  that  balance  by  direct  taxation. 
The  Lower  Provinces  are  not  agricultural 
countries,  and  we  are  told  that  we  shall 
barter  our  flour  for  the  produce  of  their 
mines  and  their  forests.  But  I  am  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  not  by  enacting  political  mea¬ 
sures  that  the  course  of  trade  will  be 
changed.  Let  England  abandon  Cauada  at 
once,  and  even  with  Confederation,  our  pro¬ 
ducts  will  always  go  to  England,  because  it 
is  our  most  advantageous  market,  and  will 
always  continue  to  be  so.  So  also  will  it  be 
with  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  products  of  their  mines  will 
continue  to  seek  the  United  States  markets, 
because  those  provinces  now  have  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  the  United  States.  Those 
Provinces  will  follow  the  general  laws  of 
commercial  transactions  in  going  to  the 
United  States,  exactly  as  we  go  to  Europe 
to  obtain  there  the  goods  whioli  we  require, 
and  to  dispose  of  our  products  in  return. 
But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  tariff ; 
I  say  that  we  must  needs  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  deficit  created  by  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  tariff  will  fall  ou  the  agriculture 
and  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  an 
inferior  position  is  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  Confederation.  If  the  import  duties 
are  reduced  from  ten  to  eleven  per  cent. 


our  manufactured  will  be  denuded  of  all 
their  profit,  and  we  shall  prevent  capitalists 
from  establishing  themselves  in  Canada. 
This  will  be  an  immediate  consequence  of 
Confederation.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  prospects  for  the 
future,  because  we  have  always  acted  with 
liberality  towards  them.  But  that  is  no 
guarantee  for  them,  for  we  would  not  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  mere  promise  to  act 
liberally,  if  we  considered  that  our  interest  or 
our  institutions  were  threatened  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  differing  in  race  and  religion  from 
ourselves ;  and  in  any  case  that  is  not  the 
way  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  country.  If 
we  establish  this  principle,  we  should  say  to 
the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  that  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  lot  which  we 
provide  for  them.  When  we  make  a  Consti¬ 
tution,  we  must  in  the  first  place  settle  the 
political  and  religious  questions  which  divide 
the  populations  for  whom  the  Constitution  is 
devised ;  because  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
it  is  religious  differences  which  have  caused 
the  greatest  troubles  and  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  agitated  the  people  in 
days  gone  by.  We  must  learn  to  prevent 
them  for  the  future.  When  we  observe  a  man 
like  the  hon.  member  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  Bel- 
leau)  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  Irish,  despite  the  identity  of  our 
religious  belief,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen 
that  difficulties  will  arise  with  populations 
differing  from  us  in  origin  and  belief.  We 
are  told  to  vote  Confederation  first,  and  that 
the  details  will  be  arranged  at  a  subsequent 
period  ;  that  a  measure  will  then  be  brought 
down  to  regulate  the  sectional  or  sectarian 
difficulties.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  such  a  measure  will  be  presented  ;  but, 
should  not  the  majority  choose  to  adopt  it, 
we  should  then  be  compelled  to  remain  with 
the  seeds  of  trouble  and  dissensiou,  which 
the  House  will  not  have  succeeded  in  eradi¬ 
cating,  implanted  among  us.  It  is  also 
asked  what  kind  of  Local  Government  we 
shall  have;  but  the  Government  will  make 
no  statement  respecting  it  until  Confedera¬ 
tion  is  voted.  What  kind  of  a  Constitution, 
and  whit  Governor  we  shall  have  ?  What 
Governor  ?  Perhaps  that  is  where  the  great 
secret  lies,  for  I  believe  that  for  some  time 
past  the  idea  or  the  hope  of  being  governor 
has  filled  the  head  of  more  than  one  politi¬ 
cal  man.  What  is  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
Governor’s  salary '(  These  are  so  many 
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questions  in  respect  of  which  wo  are  in  com¬ 
plete  ignorance,  and  in  relation  to  which  the 
Government  will  say  nothing  whatever. 
And,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
local  governments,  are  we,  in  case  the  Upper 
Canada  majority  choose  to  impose  their  ideas 
upon  us,  are  we,  I  say,  to  submit  to  them  ? 
Such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  fair  either  to 
us  or  to  the  country.  The  hon.  member  (Hon. 
Sir  In  .  F.  Belleau)  tells  us  that  we  were  not 
sincere  in  asking  for  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
because  we  knew  that  dissolution  would  not 
reach  us.  Such  expressions  do  not  surprise 
me,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  a  man  who 
never  had  the  honor  to  be  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people,  and  who  holds  his 
seat  by  the  favor  of  the  Crown,  but  I  tail  to 
discover  by  what  right  he  judges  us  in  such 
a  manner.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  move  the 
following  amendment : — 

That  all  the  words  after  “That”  in  the  first 
line  thereof  be  left  out,  and  that  the  following 
words  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  viz: — “The 
debate  on  the  motion  for  an  Address  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  subject  of  a  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  be  postponed  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  shall  have  made  known 
to  this  House  :  1st.  The  measures  it  intends  to 
submit  to  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
orgauizing  the  local  governments  and  legisla¬ 
tures  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  2nd.  The 
bill  on  the  subject  of  education  which  it  intends 
to  submit  to  the  present  Parliament  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Cana¬ 
da.  3rd.  The  correspondence  between  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  and  the  Government  of  Cana¬ 
da,  respecting  the  defence  of  the  province,  and 
what  measure  the  Government  intends  to  submit 
to  us  for  the  same  purpose.  4th.  In  what  man¬ 
ner  the  Government  intends  to  divide  between 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the 
balance  of  our  present  provincial  debt,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  $62,500,000  payable  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  which  will  be  the  items  assigned 
to  each  of  those  provinces.  5th.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Fleming  on  the  survey  for  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.” 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER —Before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  a  vote,  I  will  ask  the  hou.  member 
(Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau)  who  proposed 
to  my  honorable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Letel- 
lier)  and  myself  to  resign  our  seats  if  we 
did  not  now  choose  to  vote  for  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  submit  the  qaestion  to  our  elec¬ 
tors,  whether  the  debate  will  be  postponed 
until  our  elections  are  over  ? 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU— As  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Government,  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  cannot  reply  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  propose  to  them  to  resign 


their  seats,  but  I  said  that  if  they  were 
serious  in  their  objections  they  might  resign 
and  submit  the  question  to  their  constituents 
by  presenting  themselves  for  reelection. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  understand  the 
object  of  the  hon.  member  in  giving  that 
advice.  He  would  wish  to  see  us  retire 
from  the  House  during  the  contest;  but  that 
is  a  trap  into  which  we  will  not  fall.  Sur¬ 
prise  must  have  been  excited  that  I  did 
not  correct  all  the  inaccuracies  of  the  hon. 
member  when  he  spoke  of  what  I  had 
said  ;  but  I  preferred  not  doing  so,  as  I 
should  have  had  to  take  up  nearly  every 
single  word  of  his  in  order  to  correct  it, 
as  he  distorted  and  altered  the  sense  of 
nearly  everything  that  I  said.  I  conceive 
that  a  blush  must  have  mantled  his  forehead 
as  he  concluded  his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Letellier  de  St.  Just’s 
amendment  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and 
lost  on  the  following  division  : — 

Contexts — Hon.  Messieurs  Aikins,  Archam- 
bau't,  Armstrong,  Bennett,  Bureau,  Chaffers, 
Cormier,  Currie,  A.  J.  Duchesnay,  Flint,  Leon¬ 
ard,  Leslie,  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  Malhiot,  Olivier, 
Perry,  Proulx,  Reesor,  Seymour  and  Simpson. — 
20. 

Non-Contents — Hon.  Messieurs  Alexander, 
Allan,  Armand,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Fergusson 
Blair,  Blake,  Boulton,  Boss4,  Bull,  Burnham, 
Campbell,  Christie,  Crawfard,  DeBeaujeu,  Dick¬ 
son,  E.  H.  J.  Duchesnay,  Dumouchel,  Ferrier, 
Flint,  Gingras,  Guevermont,  Hamilton  (King¬ 
ston,)  Hamilton  (Inkerman,)  Lacoste,  McCrea, 
McMaster,  Macpherson,  Mathesou,  Mills,  Panet, 
Price,  Prud’homme,  Read,  Ross,  Shaw,  Skead, 
Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  and  Wilson.— 38 

And  the  Council  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  February  15,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU  said — I  should  have 
refrained  from  addressing  the  House,  had  I 
not  heard  the  astounding  language  made  use 
of  by  the  hon.  member  opposite  to  me  (Sir 
N.  F.  Belleau).  He  has  spoken  to  us  of 
annexationists  and  republicans,  and  of  the 
dangers  with  which  they  menaced  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  far  from  surprised  at  such  lan¬ 
guage  on  his  part,  for  an  ardent  supporter  as 
he  is  of  the  present  Government,  who  desire 
to  effect  Confederation  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  the  monarchical  principle  in  this 
country,  he  is  doubtless  alarmed  at  the 
tendencies  of  some  of  the  members  of  this 
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Cabinet,  and  at  the  republican  sentiments  to 
which  they  gave  utterance.  I,  however, 
believe  that  the  annexationists  who  are  most 
to  be  feared  are  not  those  of  whom  he  speaks, 
those  who  boldly  and  openly  express  their 
opinion  on  the  questions  which  now  agitate 
the  country,  but  those  rather  who  endeavor 
by  all  possible  means,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  between  us  and  our  neighbors  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  plunge  us  into  war. 
Surely  those  who  boldly  proclaim  their 
opinions  to  the  whole  country,  cannot  be 
accused  of  disloyalty  when  they  do  it  with 
the  view  of  serving  their  country.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  member  in  this 
House  who  would  wish  to  see  our  country 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  I  think,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  all  are  striving  to  find 
the  means  of  establishing  a  government  and 
a  political  condition  that  shali  bear  equitably 
on  all  sections  of  the  population  without 
distinction  of  race  or  creed — a  system  which 
will  secure  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  Jhe 
hon.  gentleman  has  also  referred  to  the 
dangers  of  the  elective  system  as  applied  to 
this  House,  because  scheming  politicians 
without  a  stake  in  the  country  might  acquire 
popularity,  and  work  their  way  into  the 
House.  Let  that  hon.  gentleman  read  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  principal  men  who  have  occupied  the 
leading  political  positions  were  children  of 
the  people,  who,  thanks  to  their  education, 
their  talents  and  their  perseverance,  have 
attained  to  the  control  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  Let  him  call  to  mind  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  he  will  remember  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Legislative  Council  had 
become  an  obstacle  to  all  reform  and  to  all 
progress.  But  thanks  to  our  energy  and  to 
our  perseverance,  a  liberal  ministry  has  been 
enabled  to  obtain  the  long-sought-for  reforms. 
The  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Administration, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  reforms  on  account  of  the  obstacles  raised 
by  the  Legislative  Council  as  then  constitu¬ 
ted,  had  recourse  to  the  appointment  of  new 
liberal  councillors ;  and  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  older  ones,  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  measures.  The  times  at  which  these 
appointments  were  made,  were  as  follows  : — 
In  1848,  the  Sherwood-Badgley  Admin¬ 
istration  appointed  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Viger. 
In  this  case  wo  had  a  Liberal  nominated  by 
a  Tory  Ministry.  Afterwards,  on  the  accession 
of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Ministry,  Sir 


E.  P.  Tacii£  and  the  Hon.  Messsrs.  James 
Leslie,  Quesnel,  Bourret,  DeBeaujeu, 
Ross,  Mlthot,  J.  E.  Turgeon,  Mills, 
Crane,  Jones  and  Wylie,  were  appointed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  nomination  of  these 
members,  and  the  adhesion  given  by  some 
others,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
reform  the  Legislative  Council.  But  what 
results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  ?  By  limiting  the  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House,  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  is,  in  fact,  restricted,  and  a  system  is 
adopted,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
exists  in  England.  And  in  the  event  of 
serious  difficulties  arising  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Upper  House,  what 
would  happen  ?  The  same  thing  would 
happen  which  has  already  occurred  before, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Crown 
would  not  have  the  power  of  infusing  new 
elements,  and  legislation  would  thus  be  at  a 
stand-still.  The  only  course  to  be  pursued 
under  those  circumstances  will  be  to  ask  the 
Imperial  Government  to  amend  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Council,  as  the  people  will  be 
powerless  from  our  having  deprived  them  of 
the  right  of  electing  councillors.  For  my 
part,  I  am  convinced  that  this  new  system 
will  not  be  productive  of  beueficial  results. 
I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  here  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  already  urged 
against  the  projected  changes;  but  I  must 
say,  as  holding  my  authority  from  the  people, 
that  the  question  of  Confederation  has 
never  been  adverted  to  during  the  two  elec¬ 
tions  which  I  have  passed  through,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  my  constitu¬ 
ents  expressed  their  opinion  on  this  question 
when  they  elected  me,  or  that  they  conferred 
upon  me  the  right  of  changing  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Council,  without  con¬ 
sulting  them  in  the  matter.  I  am  aware  that 
in  1859  Confederation  was  referred  to  in  a 
paragraph  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
but  I  also  remember  that  at  that  time  I 
combated  the  idea  of  Confederation,  because 
the  carrying  out  of  tho  views  expressed  in 
that  paragraph  would  have  resulted  in  giving 
all  the  influence  to  one  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  at  the  expense  of  the  other  section. 
At  that  period  it  was  not  the  question  of 
Confederation  which  was  discussed,  but  the 
question  of  representation  based  upon  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  Upper  Canada  Separate 
School  question.  I  stated  at  the  time,  as 
regarded  those  separate  schools,  that  the 
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minority  of  Upper  Canada  must  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  tbe  majority,  and 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  a  system 
of  separate  schools  which,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  satisfy  the  minority.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  Protestant  minority  has 
always  been  satisfied  with  the  school  system, 
until  quite  lately  ;  and  they  have  now  begun 
to  agitate  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  as  they 
pretend,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 
For  my  part,  1  know  that  they  have  no  found¬ 
ation  for  their  claim,  and  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  Secretary  of  the  province,  I 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
money,  as  it  appeared  that  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Lower  Canada  received  a  larger 
amount  than  they  were  entitled  to.  He 
replied  that  the  distribution  had  been  so 
made  by  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  had 
not  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  any  change. 
Thus  we  see  that  uneasiness  prevails  among 
the  minority,  both  in  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  even  among  the  majority 
in  Lower  Canada.  But  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  the  remedy  announced  by  my  honorable 
colleague  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau),  in  the 
event  of  the  Federal  Government  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada.  He  tells  us  that  as  Lower  Canada  is 
to  have  sixty-five  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Legislature  out  of  194,  these  sixty- 
five  members  from  Lower  Canada  will 
always  be  able  to  preserve  their  rights  by 
taking  sides  with  the  Opposition  to  turn  out 
the  Government.  Does  the  hon.  member 
really  suppose  that  all  the  members  from 
Lower  Canada  would  make  common  cause 
on  any  question  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
there  will  always  be  a  minority  among  them 
of  different  origin  and  religion  who  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  part  with  the  Government  or 
with  the  majority?  In  such  a  case,  what 
would  the  Opposition  from  Lower  Canada 
avail  about  which  he  talks  ?  Do  we  not 
know  that  tbe  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to 
the  plan  of  Confederation  were  produced  by 
the  coalition  of  an  Upper  Canada  minority 
with  the  Lower  Canada  majority  ?  And 
what  happened  to  Upper  Canada  might  very 
well  happen  to  Lower  Canada.  By  rejecting 
the  principle  of  the  double  majority  adopted 
by  a  liberal  ministry,  the  apple  of  discord 
was  thrown  among  the  legislative  body  which 
originated  the  present  difficuties.  Another 
great  error  committed  by  the  members  from 


Lower  Canada  was  the  overturning  of  a 
government  which  had  maintained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  equality  in  representation.  We 
now  see  to  what  that  has  brought  us.  The 
hon.  member  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau) 
had  said  that  our  institutions  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  Federal  Government.  But 
how  ?  By  the  resolutions  as  they  stand 
they  would  not  be  so  guarded  ;  and  would 
not  the  General  Government  put  its  veto  on 
every  act  of  the  local  governments?  And 
while  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  to  be  the  organization  of  the  Local 
Government  of  Lower  Canada.  As  far  as  1 
can  see,  it  is  this — that  nearly  all  our  local 
revenue  is  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  we  are 
to  be  allowed  a  subsidy  of  eighty  cents  per 
head.  And  yet  this  is  not  all.  There  will 
be  a  debt  of  $5, 000, 000  to  be  shared  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  and  how  is  this 
sharing  to  be  brought  about  ?  If,  as  we  are 
told,  Lower  Canada  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure,  that 
alone  will  represent  a  capital  of  about 
$4,118,202,  including  $891,500  indemnity 
to  the  townships.  Is  Lower  Canada  to 
undertake  the  payment  of  that  sum  ?  Cer¬ 
tain  sources  of  revenue  in  Lower  Canada  are 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure,  but  if  the  Federal  Government 
absorbs  these  sources  of  revenue,  who  will 
assure  us  that  the  Local  Government  will  not 
repudiate  the  Seigniorial  debt  now  by  the 
Federal  scheme  sought  to  be  imposed  on  it? 
The  Local  Legislature  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  has  not  the  right 
of  annulling  the  act  which  imposes  on 
United  Canada  the  paymeDtof  the  indemnity 
to  the  seigniors,  and  will  probably  refuse  to 
assume  the  whole  responsibility  of  it,  alleging 
that  the  General  Government  ought  to  pay 
it.  And  if  the  Local  Government  takes  this 
course,  what  will  the  General  Government 
do  ?  On  this  question  it  will  be  easy  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people,  prejudiced 
as  they  already  are  against  the  seigniors. 
Chiefly,  and  above  all,  we  are  bound  to  res¬ 
pect  vested  rights.  We  are  recommended 
to  vote  with  blind  confidence,  but  we  are 
refused  the  details,  which  might  satisfy  the 
country  and  the  honorable  members  of  this 
House.  Why  not  lay  the  constitution  of 
the  Local  Government  before  the  House  ? 
We  are  told  that  the  possession  of  her  civil 
code  is  to  be  guaranteed  to  Lower  Canada, 
but  we  are  not  informed  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
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Then  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
the  right  of  settling  questions  of  divorce 
and  marriage.  With  respect  to  divorce  I 
shall  make  no  remarks,  because  I  think  it 
best  that  the  decision  of  such  questions 
should  be  left  to  the  General  Government, 
an  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  co¬ 
religionists.  What  shall  I  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  marriage — the  basis  of  all  our 
institutions  ?  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  have  it 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  Government? 
We  shall  soon  be  told  probably  that  it  is  but 
a  sounding  affair,  and  before  long,  mayors 
will  take  the  place  of  the  curb,  and  will 
celebrate  the  marriages  of  their  constituents. 
Our  laws  which  regulate  our  marriages  at 
present  are  very  important  to  us,  and  are 
based  on  the  Roman  law.  These  are  the 
only  laws  suitable  to  Canadians,  and  the  wise 
provisions  characterizing  them  were  the  fruit 
of  the  experience  of  several  ages.  We 
should  not  incur  the  risk  of  any  change  in 
them  by  a  legislature,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  do  not  hold  our  opinions  on  this 
subject.  The  hon.  member  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F. 
Belleau)  might  have  favored  us  with  his 
opinion  on  this  head,  but  he  did  not,  and  I 
regret  that  he  did  not.  There  is  another 
question  deeply  interesting  to  Lower  Canada, 
but  it  seems  that  on  that  neither  must  we 
permit  ourselves  to  speak.  That  question 
relates  to  the  interest  of  money.  Do  we 
not  know  that  the  question  of  the  rate  of 
interest  has  something  to  do  with  our  civil 
laws  ?  Is  that  also  of  no  importance  ?  An 
Upper  Canada  majority  has  already  sad¬ 
dled  us  with  a  law  abolishing  the  rate  of 
interest.  Free  trade  in  money  was  not 
suitable  to  Lower  Canada,  and  the  right  of 
legislating  on  the  question  is  now  sought  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Government. 
What  will  be  the  result  ?  Who  will  assure 
us  that  the  law  limiting  the  rate  of  interest 
will  not  be  repealed  as  it  respects  all  cases, 
and  that  banks  and  corporations  will  not  be 
allowed  to  exact  such  rates  of  interest  as 
they  may  think  fit,  as  private  persons  may 
now.  This  might  become  the  fate  of  Lower 
Canada.  Why  not  allow  the  local  legislatures 
to  regulate  the  question  according  to  the 
exigencies  and  the  ideas  of  communities 
which  they  represent,  as  the  same  is  now 
fixed  and  decided  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  rate  of  interest  varies  in  tho  several 
states  ?  Thus  Lower  Canada  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  regulating  a  question  which  has 
been  decided  for  us  by  Upper  Canada  against 


our  wishes.  I  confess  that  I  am  surprised 
at  this,  because  I  see  in  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration  men  who  have  done  battle  at  my 
side  on  that  very  question.  The  local  legis¬ 
latures  will  have  the  power  of  making  laws 
on  the  subjects  of  immigration  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  but  the  Federal  Legislature  will  have 
the  same  power,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
have  the  upper  hand  on  these  matters ;  that 
the  laws  of  Lower  Canada,  for  instance,  may 
be  overridden  by  means  of  the  veto  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  yet  more  fraught  with  danger  for  us. 
The  Federal  Government  will  have  the  right 
of  imposing  taxes  on  the  provinces  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  local  governments. 
Under  article  five  of  the  29th  resolution,  the 
Federal  Government  may  raise  moneys  by 
all  modes  or  systems  of  taxation,  and  I  look 
upon  this  power  as  most  excessive.  Thus, 
in  case  it  should  happen,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  that  the  Lower  Canada  Government 
refused  to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  debt 
contracted  for  tho  redemption  of  the  Seig¬ 
niorial  Tenure,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  two  methods  of  compelling  it  to 
do  so.  First,  by  retaining  the  amount  out 
of  the  eighty  cents  per  head  indemnity  to 
be  accorded  to  the  Local  Government,  and 
secondly,  by  imposing  a  local  and  direct 
tax.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Local 
Government  will  be  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  will  be  guided  by  its 
instructions.  We  arc  not  told  whether  the 
Local  Government  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Local  Legislature;  whether  there  will  be  only 
one  or  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  nor 
how  the  Legislative  Council  will  be  com¬ 
posed,  if  there  is  to  bo  one  ;  we  are  refused 
any  information  whatsoever  on  these  points, 
which  are  nevertheless  of  some  importance. 
I  regret,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Grand ville,  should  have  been  rejected,  since 
it  would  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  important 
information  before  voting  on  the  question. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  reasons  advanced  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  to 
justify  the  haste  with  which  it  is  attempted 
to  pass  this  measure,  are  legitimate  and 
conclusive.  We  are  told  that  the  present 
Ministry  in  England  is  in  favor  of  this  pro¬ 
ject.  For  my  part  I  do  not  think  the  measure 
will  be  adopted  without  important  amend¬ 
ments.  Unfortunately  the  measure  will, 
porhaps,  be  amended  in  England  in  a  sense 
highly  prejudicial  to  Lower  Canada  in 
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particular.  We  shall  probably  see  influences 
brought  to  bear  there,  as  occurred  once  be¬ 
fore  when  the  Legislative  Council  was  made 
elective.  The  Lower  Canada  members  will 
recollect  that  when  the  law  was  passed  in 
England,  under  influences  which  to  this 
day  remains  unearthed,  the  clause  was  blot¬ 
ted  out  from  our  Constitution  which  we  in 
Lower  Canada  justly  regarded  as  our  only 
safeguard  against  the  encroachments  and 
the  domination  of  Upper  Canada ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  for  the  striking  out  or 
changing  of  that  clause,  Upper  Canada  would 
never  have  demanded  representation  by 
population,  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
resulted  from  this  question  would  not  have 
occurred,  and  we  should  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  Confederation  measure  which  is  now 
before  us.  Had  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
been  well  convinced  that  the  Constitution 
could  not  be  changed,  they  would  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  sacrifices  rather  than  create  a 
useless  agitation.  It  is  said  that  we  are  to 
have  guarantees  for  our  institutions.  But 
who  will  say  that  the  guarantees  left  to  us 
may  not  vanish  when  the  measure  reaches 
England,  in  the  same  way  as  the  guarantee 
we  had  against  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion  ?  At  all  events  I  still  maintain  that  our 
institutions  are  not  guaranteed  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by  Sir 
N.  F.  Belleau  himself,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  prove.  We  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  the  election  of  the  Legislative 
Council ;  but  is  the  system  proposed  a  better 
one  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  to  my  mind  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute 
that  House  appears  to  be  unsound  in  every 
way.  Not  only  are  the  people  to  be  deprived 
of  an  important  right,  but  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  is  to  be  infringed  by  limiting  the 
number  of  members  to  be  appointed.  It  is 
painful  to  take  a  backward  step  of  this  kind, 
and  to  abandon  a  reform,  the  iruit  of  the 
persevering  struggles  of  so  many  eminent 
men  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  consent  to  this 
change,  the  consequences  of  the  act  will  soon 
be  seen.  In  order  to  show  that  the  defects 
of  the  system  are  very  real,  I  will  cite  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  set  forth  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Governor  General,  relative  to  the  project 
of  Confederation  and  to  the  new  Constitution 
for  the  Legislative  Council.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Cardweee  says  : — 

The  second  point  which  Her  Majesly  s  Govern¬ 
ment  desire  should  be  reconsidered  is  the  Cousti- 
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tution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  the  considerations  which  have  influenced  the 
Conference  in  determining  the  mode  in  which  this 
body,  so  important  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislature,  should  be  composed.  But  it  appears 
to  them  to  require  further  consideration,  whether, 
if  the  members  he  appointed  for  life,  and  their 
number  be  fixed,  there  will  be  any  sufficient 
means  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  and  the  popular  Assembly,  if  it  shall 
ever  unfortunately  happen  that  a  decided  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  shall  arise  between  them. 

After  this  formal  condemnation  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  Confederation,  and  in  view  of  our 
own  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
quite  justified  in  opposing  it,  and  in  antici¬ 
pating  that  the  Legislative  Council  will  be¬ 
come  again,  as  it  formerly  was,  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  all  reform  and  of  all  progress, 
unless  the  present  plan  of  Confederation  be 
amended.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER  said — Honorable 
gentlemen,  I  had  almost  resolved  to  give  a 
silent  vote  for  the  resolutions  now  before  the 
House,  but  having,  especially  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  been  accustomed  to  take  note  of 
passing  events  in  the  history  of  Canada,  I 
think  I  may  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  short 
time  in  speaking  of  what  has  transpired  in 
this  country  in  past  years,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  what  has  transpired  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  past  years  there  were  two 
great  questions  which  had  agitated  both  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Canada.  The  one  was  the 
Seigniorial  question  in  Lower  Canada  ;  the 
other  was  the  Clergy  Reserve  question  in 
Western  Canada.  These  two  questions,  for 
many  years,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  statesmen  conducting 
successive  governments.  At  last  a  settlement 
of  these  important  questions  was  arrived  at — 
I  believe  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Since  that  time  no  great  questions 
of  public  interest  have  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  people,  or  have  been  urged  either  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  or  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  a  political  warfare  has  been  waged  in 
Canada  for  many  years,  of  a  nature  calculated 
almost  to  destroy  all  correct  political  and 
moral  principle,  both  in  the  Legislature  and 
out  of  it.  lias  it  not  been  the  fact  that  any 
man  who,  through  life,  had  sustained  a  good 
character,  either  as  a  private  individual  or  a 
professional  man,  no  sooner  accepted  office  in 
the  Government  than  the  Opposition  and  the 
Opposition  papers  would  attack  him  at  once 
as  qayjpg  joined  a  very  doubtful  company  ? 
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Or,  when  a  man  of  plain  sense  came  and  vis¬ 
ited  the  Legislature,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
galleries  to  listen  to  the  debates,  did  he  not 
hear  so  frequently  the  charges  of  political  crime, 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  he  left  the  House 
with  very  different  views  from  those  with 
which  he  entered  it  ?  Every  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  has  felt  this  demoralizing  influence, 
and  it  has  met  him  at  the  polls,  and  nothing 
but  money,  in  some  cases,  could  secure  his 
election.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  come  now  to  the 
period  of  1863-64,  when  we  find  two  political 
parties  nearly  equal  in  strength,  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  supporting  the  Government  of  only  two 
or  three.  That  Government  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  general 
election.  After  that  election  the  Government 
of  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight  (Hon. 
Sir  E.  P.  Tachj?)  was  formed.  It  existed 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  on  the  14th  of 
June  of  last  year  came  what  has  been  called 
the  dead-lock.  Then,  honorable  gentlemen, 
there  was,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  a  breathing 
time  for  the  parties  who  had  been  engaged  iu 
this  political  strife.  It  was  a  breathing  time 
to  them,  as  it  were,  to  reflect  upon  the  past 
and  to  endeavor  to  look  forward  to  the  future. 
It  had  been  thought  by  many  that  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  our  statesmen 
was  a  dead  principle.  In  their  strife  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  best  interests  of 
Canada.  But,  during  these  ten  days,  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  revived.  This  was  a  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
—I  speak  it  to  his  honor — was  the  first  to 
declare  what  he  was  ready  to  do,  and  what  lie 
proposed  was  so  reasonable  that  very  soon  the 
acceptance  of  his  propositions  was  brought 
about.  I  have  pleasing  recollections  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  that  period,  particularly  as  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  word  of  advice  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  these  propositions  were 
made.  I  may  refer  to  it,  as  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  I  allude  to,  Mr.  Morris,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  documents  that  were  submitted  to 
this  honorable  House,  when  the  result  of  the 
resolutions  was  laid  before  us.  Meeting  Mr. 
Morris  one  evening,  he  informed  me  of  what 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  had  proposed.  I  thought 
it  was  so  reasonable,  and  looked  so  like  a 
deliverance  from  the  dilemma  we  were  in,  that 
I  recommended  him  at  once  to  communicate 
it  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Government, 
and  I  accompanied  him  to  a  member  of  the 
Government, who  is  also  a  member  of  this  House, 
now  present.  He  told  that  honorable  gentle¬ 


man  what  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  had  communicat¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  he  (Mr.  Morris)  was  author¬ 
ized  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  other 
members  of  the  Government  to  meet  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown.  We  all  very  well  remember  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of,  and  the  astonishment  of 
many  that  a  reconciliation  could  have  taken 
place  between  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
long  opposed  to  each  other.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ought  to  repeat  what  was  the  on - 
(lit  of  the  day  with  reference  to  it.  But,  I 
think  I  can  remember  this  being  said,  that, 
when  Hon.  Mr.  Galt  met  Hon.  Mr.  Brown, 
he  received  him  with  that  manly,  open  frank¬ 
ness,  which  characterizes  him;  and  that, when 
Hon.  Mr.  Cartier  met  Hon.  Mr.  Brown, 
he  looked  carefully  to  see  that  his  two  Rouge 
friends  were  not  behind  him — (laughter) — and 
that  when  he  was  satisfied  they  were  not,  he 
embraced  him  with  open  arms  and  swore 
eternal  friendship— (laughter  and  cheers) — 
and  that  Hon.  Mr.  Macdonald,  at  a  very 
quick  glance,  saw  there  was  an  opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — Saw  his  advan¬ 
tage, 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER— That  Hon.  Mr. 
Macdonald  saw  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  great  and  powerful  dependency  of 
the  British  Empire;  that  the  gallant  Knight, 
the  Premier  of  the  Government,  with  °his 
liberal,  cautious,  and  comprehensive  mind, 
did  not  object ;  and  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  his 
vigorous  and  acute  mind,  agreed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that 
was  the  way  in  which  it  was  said  out  of  doors 
the  propositions  of  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  day.  You  all  remember  how 
delighted  we  were  to  find  that  political  bitter¬ 
ness  had  ceased.  We  all  thought,  in  fact, 

that  a  political  millennium  had  arrived _ and 

the  Opposition  was  nowhere.  (Laughter.) 

I  lie  business  of  the  session  progressed  very 
rapidly,  and  we  were  soon  relieved  from  our 
responsible  duties  here.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  agreement  entered 
into  was  fully  carried  out.  Hon.  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  other  two  honorable  gentleman  who 
entered  the  Government  with  him,  were  added 
to  it,  according  to  the  agreement.  These 
honorable  gentlemen  went  to  the  country,  and 
they  were  all  returned,  except  one,  and  he 
very  soon  afterwards  found  a  place.  The 
Government  thus  formed,  had,  I  believe  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  population ’of 
Canada  in  their  favor;  and,  so  fur  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  has  gone,  two-thirds  of  the  press 
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also,  have  supported  them  in  this  scheme  of 
union.  The  Government,  thus  sustained, 
soon  began  to  act,  and  their  first  movement 
was  to  take  the  provincial  steamer  and  go  off 
to  Prince  Edward  Island.  I  remember  well 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  Riviere 
du  Loup,  seeing  the  steamer  pass  down,  and  I 
wished  them  God-speed.  They  went  to  the 
Conference  at  Charlottetown,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  going  to  propose  a  union.  We  know 
too  that  they  were  well  received.  There  had 
been  a  growing  love  in  these  provinces  towards 
Canada  for  some  time.  This  was  manifested 
when  they  gave  an  invitation  to  this  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  visit  them,  after  the  close  of  last  ses¬ 
sion.  And  I  only  regret  that  the  Legislature — 
every  member  of  it— did  not  accept  that  in¬ 
vitation.  Those  who  did,  came  back  much 
better  informed  than  when  they  went  there. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  who 
probably  arc  going  to  be  our  partners  in  this 
union.  And  I  do  assure  you,  that  for  one,  I 
can  speak  of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Provin¬ 
ces,  as  an  energetic,  active,  industrious  peo¬ 
ple,  quite  equal  to  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And,  as  regards  the  resources  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  I  had  no  idea  of  them  approaching 
the  reality,  before  I  paid  that  visit  We  saw 
farms  there  on  the  banks  of  the  River  St. 
John,  quite  equal  to  any  farms  in  our  west¬ 
ern  peninsula,  which  is  called  the  garden  of 
Canada.  The  members  of  the  Conference  at 
Charlottetown,  as  I  understood,  after  discus¬ 
sing  the  whole  question,  and  arriving  at  some¬ 
thing  like  an  understanding,  returned  to  their 
respective  governments,  and  arranged  to  have 
a  Conference,  representing  in  a  more  official 
manner  all  the  provinces.  Some  gentlemen 
have  objected  that  this  was  an  unauthorized, 
self-constituted  Conference.  Rut  I  believe, 
it  can  be  shewn  that  they  had  the  express 
authority  of  the  British  Government  for  en¬ 
tering  into  these  negotiations.  The  Lower 
Provinces  sent  members  of  their  several  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  they  did  more — they  appointed 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  accompany 
them — so  that  the  people  of  those  provinces 
were  fully  represented.  They  did,  in  fact, 
what  was  equivalent  to  that  which  has  been 
done  in  Canada,  where  our  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  represents  both  classes  of  politics.  The 
able  statesmen,  composing  the  Conference 
which  assembled  at  Quebec,  thus  represented 
the  whole  people  of  these  provinces.  It  has 
been  objected  that  it  was  impossible  that  a 
Conference,  meeting  only  for  a  few  days,  could 
have  devised  a  measure  that  would  be  of  a 


character  which  we  could  accept.  But,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  when  men  meet  together 
honestly  to  carry  out  a  purpose,  they  can  do 
a  great  deal  in  a  very  short'  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  I  believe  the  gentlemen  com¬ 
posing  the  Conference  which  assembled  here 
in  this  city  were  men  of  honest  purpose,  and 
earnestly  bent  on  framing  a  Constitution  that 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
We  cannot  expect  it  to  be  infallible,  because 
no  human  act  is  such ;  but  it  is  of  such  a 
character  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever 
have  another  opportunity,  if  this  is  let  slip, 
of  receiving  again  a  document  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  answer  the  ends  designed.  There 
could  be  no  merely  party  government  either 
here  or  in  the  Lower  Provinces  which  could 
produce  a  document  that  would  be  so  accept¬ 
able,  or  ought  to  be  so,  to  the  whole  people. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  make 
comparisons  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  Lower  Provinces.  When  we  take 
partners  for  life  we  take  them  for  richer  or 
poorer,  and  endow  them  with  all  our  worldly 
goods,  and  I  think  we  should  go  on  the  same 
principle  in  carrying  out  this  union  with  the 
Lower  Provinces.  I  have  been  surprised  at 
some  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  opponents  of  this  scheme  bring 
against  it.  I  was  assuredly  surprised  at  the 
course  taken  the  other  day  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Niagara  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie),  who, 
in  trying  to  make  out  a  point,  spoke  of  our 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests  here  as 
being  very  small,  and  in  speaking  of  our  ship¬ 
ping  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in 
doing  the  business  of  Canada,  said,  “Oh  ! 
that  only  exists  on  paper.” 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  beg  my  honorable 
friend’s  pardon.  In  any  remarks  I  made  I 
certainly  did  not  say  that  either  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  agricultural  interests  of  Canada 
were  small.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER— When  my  honor¬ 
able  frieud  makes  this  statement,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  about  it.  I  supposed 
I  was  correct  in  the  impression  I  gathered 
from  his  remarks,  but  I  must  have  misunder¬ 
stood  him.  But  I  must  say  this,  that  I 
thought  he  was  exceedingly  unkind  when  he 
took  up  newspapers  and  read  from  them  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  supposed  political  sins  of  his  own 
friends,  the  party  lie  formerly  acted  with.  As 
these  honorable  gentlemen  are  now  devoting 
themselves  to  what  I  regard  as  being  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  by  carrying  out  this 
scheme  of  union,  I  think  really  my  honorablo 
friend  would  do  better  to  support  them. 
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Hon.  Me.  CURRIE — That  is  a. matter  of 
opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — I  am  giving  my 
opinion  —  nothing  more.  But  my  honorable 
friend  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway — (hear,  hear) — that  monster  corpor¬ 
ation  which,  one  would  have  inferred  from 
my  honorable  friend’s  remarks,  had  really 
laid  desolate  every  district  of  Canada  through 
which  it  had  passed.  For  my  own  part  I 
cannot  understand  what  damage  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  has  done  to  Canada.  We 
have  had  thirteen  millions  sterling  of  English 
capital — (hear,  hear.) — expended  in  building 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  which  is  the  greatest  work  in  the 
world.  Canada  has  paid  somewhere  about 
three  millions  to  complete  the  Grand  Trunk 
— about  one-fifth  part  of  the  sixteen  millions 
that  have  been  spent,  and  it  is  the  cheapest 
bargain  she  ever  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  this  expen¬ 
diture.  If  there  has  been  extravagance  in  it, 
those  English  stockholders  have  been  the 
sufferers.  We  can  only  have  suffered  a  fifth 
part  of  what  they  have  done,  and  we  have 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  it.  That  I  think 
is  the  view  we  ought  to  take  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  connection  with  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  has  been  referred  to.  That  road  has 
become,  I  think,  even  at  present  a  necessity. 
It  should  have  been  made  some  years  ago, 
and  it  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
political  incapacity  of  the  Government  of  that 
day,  which  prevented  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon  Mr.  CUR.RIE — Let  me  remind  my 
honorable  friend  that  two  members  of  that 
Government — Hon.  Messrs.  McDougall  and 
Howland — are  in  the  present  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — It  is  fortunate 
that  some  men  see  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  do  better,  and  1  trust  it  has  been  so  in 
the  present  case.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
If  we  had  had  this  road  to  the  sea-board  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  very  likely  the  Recipro¬ 
city  Treaty  would  not  have  been  repealed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  want  the  road  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  for  the  business  of  the  country. 
Some  honorable  gentlemen  say  that,  if  the 
road  were  made  to-day,  we  would  have  nothing 
to  send  over  it.  The  fact  is,  these  honorable 
gentlemen,  when  they  make  such  a  statement, 
shew  that  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
enquire  what  the  position  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  is.  For  the  last  ten  days  we  have 
had  about  100  cars  standing  loaded  at  Point  St. 
Charles,  and  no  way  of  getting  them  oil'.  These 


cars  are  full  of  produce  for  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  the  two  roads  leading  to  these 
cities  have  so  much  to  do,  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  the  business  of  their  own  country 
and  of  ours  too.  And,  while  these  cars  are 
thus  detained,  they  are  wanted  for  Western 
Canada,  where  the  people  are  evermore  cry¬ 
ing  for  cars,  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
produce  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — Will  my  honorable 
friend  state  what  kind  of  produce  these  cars 
are  loaded  with,  and  where  it  came  from  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — The  whole,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  produce  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.) 
One  portion  of  it  is  for  the  supply  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  or  for  shipment  there;  and 
another  portion  is  to  be  distributed  along  the 
routes  by  which  these  railways  run.  I  was 
so  particular  as  to  make  these  enquiries  of 
Mr.  Brydges  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Hon.Mr.  SIMPSON — I  saw  Mr.  Brydges 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — We  have  also  a 
large  accumulation  of  cars  standing  full  of  pro¬ 
duce  at  Portland,  and  no  ships  to  take  it  away. 
Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  it  is  a  very  awkward  position  to 
be  placed  in.  As  the  gallant  Knight  (Hon.  Sir 
E.  P.  Tach£)  told  us  the  other  day,  it  is  just  as 
if  a  neighbor’s  farm  stood  between  us  and  the 
highway.  That  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  they  stand  between  Canada  and  the 
sea  board,  and  they  have  now  been  pleased  to 
say,  “  we  will  not  allow  you  to  pass  through 
our  farm  ” — because,  although  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  is  not  yet  repealed,  they  have  put  a 
check  on  intercourse  by  this  passport  system, 
'and  by  the  way  in  which  they  work  the 
present  law  with  reference  to  the  produce  wc 
are  taking  along.  For  instance,  if  pork  is  sent 
on,  an  affidavit  must  be  put  in  that  that  pork 
is  the  produce  of  Canada.  Now,  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  make  such  an  affidavit.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  loads  of  pork  come  from  all 
quarters,  and  after  it  is  all  packed  into  a 
barrel,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to 
make  an  affidavit  where  it  was  raised.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  the  same  with  flour.  A  miller 
frequently  mixes  flour  brought  in  from  the 
United  States,  and  how  is  an  affidavit  to  be 
made  whether  that  flour  is  mixed  or  not? 
There  may  be  four-fifths  of  it  the  produce  of 
Canada,  and  yet  the  other  fifth  prevents  it 
from  going.  Hence,  the  trade  is  so  hampered 
by  all  these  obstructions  put  in  the  way  by  the 
United  States  Government,  that  it  is  very 
seriously,  interfered  with.  And,  that  being 
the  position  of  our  trade,  I  beg  to  ask  whether 
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the  Intercolonial  Railroad  is  not  now  wanted  ? 

I  have  some  memoranda  here  taken  from  some 
statements  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at,  and  I  find  that  the  Lower  Provinces  re¬ 
quire  600,000  barrels  of  flour  and  grain  an¬ 
nually  beyond  what  they  raise  themselves. 
Now  that  they  take  flour  from  Boston  and 
from  Portland,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
is  carried  down  by  tbe  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  Porthmd.  It  is  then  taken  round  to  St. 
John,  and  is  taken  up  the  St.  John  river, 
and  distributed  all  the  way  along,  until  within 
sixty  miles  of  our  own  Canadian  frontier  at 
Rivi&re  du  Loup.  Now,  I  would  ask  any 
sensible  man  whether  it  would  not  be  as  easy 
for  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  take  this  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  it  along  the  line,  just  as 
the  Grand  Trunk  is  now  doing  in  tbe  State 
of  Maine?  St.  John  is  just  600  miles  from 
Montreal — the  same  distance  that  Portland  is 
from  Sarnia.  Well,  to  move  this  quantity  of 
flour  that  I  have  mentioned,  600,000  barrels, 
would  occupy  one  train  every  working  day 
through  the  year.  I  think  that  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  honorable  gentleman  who  says 
there  is  nothing  to  do  for  this  Intercolonial 
Railway.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  1862,  New 
Brunswick  sold  goods  to  the  United  States  to 
the  value  of  $880,000,  and  purchased  $2,916,- 
000 — thus  paying  to  the  United  States  $2, 
000,000  in  hard  cash.  Nova  Scotia  exported 
$1,879,000  to  the  United  States,  and  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  United  States  $3,860,000 — 
thus  paying  them  another  $2,000,000.  These 
two  provinces,  therefore,  paid  to  the  United 
States  in  one  year,  the  sum  of  four  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  a  trade  now  between  the 
United  States  and  those  provinces  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  proposed 
abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  discards 
that  trade,  and  should  we  not  here  in  Canada 
lay  hold  of  it  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  not  every 
mercantile  man  wide  awake  and  ready  to  lay 
hold  of  it  at  once,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
doing  so?  but  there  is  no  such  possibility, 
excepting  by  the  Intercolonial  Railroad. 
Another  thing  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  half 
the  importations  of  tea  into  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  are  supplied  from  the  United 
States.  Now,  that  is  precisely  an  article 
which  we  could  send  along  the  railway  at  a 
very  low  figure — and  every  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  is  well  aware  that  Montreal  and  Quebec 
compete  with  New  York  and  Boston  in  the 
tea  trade.  Upper  Canada  merchants  know 
that  they  would  never  go  to  Montreal  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  large  cargoes  of  tea  sold  there  if 
they  could  do  better  in  New  \  ork.  And  I 


maintain,  therefore,  that  Quebec  and  Mon¬ 
treal  are  in  a  position,  as  soon  as  they  have 
the  opportunity,  to  do  the  business  of  those 
provinces,  better,  in  fact,  than  the  United 
States  can  do.  (Hear,  bear.)  Under  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  bonding  system, 
in  about  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  trade 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  $9,000,000  to  $37,000,000 — 
being  four  hundred  per  cent.  In  1862,  the 
Canadian  imports  passing  through  the  United 
States  in  bond  amounted  to  $6,000,000.  And, 
unless  we  are  careful  in  looking  into  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  trade  here  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  we  may  lose  what  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country.  It 
requires  men  to  be  wide-awake  in  these  days 
of  rapid  progress  to  keep  pace  with  the  march 
of  events.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  am  prepared 
to  shew,  as  I  have  already  to  some  extent 
endeavored  to  shew,  and  my  own  mind  is 
made  up  on  it,  that,  before  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad  can  be  made,  we  will  have  enough 
business  for  it  to  pay  expenses — (hear,  hear) 
— so  that  no  loss  can  accrue  to  the  provinces 
when  the  road  is  made — that  is,  three  years 
hence,  if  it  were  set  about  now.  But,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  if  this  union  is  brought  about,  some  time 
will  be  taken,  after  the  Confederation  is 
formed,  to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding 
with  the  construction,  and,  if  it  is  gone  on 
with  even  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  it  would 
take  at  least  four  years  before  it  was  in  full 
working  order.  I  think  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  been  so  long  in  com¬ 
mencing  it.  In  view  of  the  present  state  ol 
our  relations  with  the  United  States,  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  existence  now,  and  I  say  that 
in  another  year  it  would  have  paid  expenses. 
(Hear,  hear.;  Honorable  gentlemen  object 
to  the  scheme  of  union  because  it  was  not 
published  sufficiently  to  make  the  people  of  these 
provinces  acquainted  with  it.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  objection.  Every  clause  of  the  doc¬ 
ument  now  under  consideration  was  published 
in  Quebec,  before  the  delegates  left  the  city 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — And  iu  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  Upper  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON— -But  it  was  denied 
that  it  was  a  correct  copy  of  the  resolutions  ol 
the  Conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— It  was  merely 
denied  that  it  was  the  official  document. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — The  copy  of  the 
document  I  got  was  marked  “  Private,”  and  I 
could  not,  therefore,  make  use  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  PERRIER — I  dare  say  honor¬ 
able  members,  in  receiving  the  document,  un- 
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derstood  very  well  what  the  word  “  Private  ” 
meant.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  was  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  a  very  large  meeting,  comprising  nearly 
all  the  leading  merchants  in  Montreal,  just 
after  the  delegates  left  for  home.  We  spent 
a  whole  night  over  it ;  I  believe  it  was  early 
in  the  morning  before  we  parted.  A  third 
part  of  those  present,  I  think,  came  apparent¬ 
ly  determined  to  oppose  the  scheme.  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  had  a  gentleman  there  who  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  who  was  able  to  go  into  explanations  and 
deal  with  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  that 
were  urged  by  the  various  objectors.  The 
result  was,  that  when  we  closed  the  meeting 
there  was  only  one  man  who  declared  himself 
positively  opposed  to  the  scheme  —  (hear, 
hear,) — and  this  man  said  he  opposed  it,  be¬ 
cause,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  give  the 
French  Canadians  power  to  crush  us  British 
out  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  I  maintain, 
honorable  gentlemen,  that  the  public  opinion 
of  Canada  is  not  opposed  to  the  scheme  of 
Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  had  been 
so,  we  should  have  petitions  against  it  poured 
in  UP°Q  us  from  every  quarter.  I  do  not 
think  the  scheme  is  perfect,  but  we  should  try 
with  an  honest  purpose  to  work  it  out,  and 
if  it  is  found  defective,  it  is  not,  of  course, 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — it 
can  be  altered.  We  have  had  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1841  altered  more  than  once — twice 
at  least — since  the  union.  If  we  find  that 
some  parts  of  the  machinery  do  not  work — if 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation' 
we  find  some  little  error  has  been  made — we 
will  then,  no  doubt,  have  power  and  authority 
also  to  alter  it.  I  trust  this  scheme  of  Feder¬ 
ation  will  be  carried  by  a  large  majority  in 
this  House,  as  well  as  in  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  and  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  will  also  adopt  it.  If  so, 
honorable  gentlemen,  we  shall  enter  on  a  new 
era  in  the*  history  of  British  North  America. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  a  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  guides  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
I  believe  a  Divine  Providence  has  directed 
the  statesmen  who  were  present  at  that 
Conference  in  their  deliberations,  and  has 
brought  conflicting  interests  into  harmony 
in  a  most  wonderful  way.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  was  our  political  condition  on  the 
fourteenth  of  June  last — only  about  ei°*ht 
months  ago  ?  '  What  was  our  political  con- 
dition  then,  and  what  brought  the  leaders 
of  the  political  parties  who  were  then  fierce¬ 
ly  contending  with  each  other,  almost  as 


in  a  death  struggle,  for  power,  into  rela¬ 
tions  of  intimate  friendship  ?  What  led 
the  Governments  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  send  their  leading  statesmen,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  their  political  parties,  to 
meet  our  Coalition  Government  ?  I  say  it 
was  an  over-ruling  Providence.  A  party  gov¬ 
ernment  could  never  have  arrived  at  such  a 
scheme  of  union  as  this.  If  we  reject  this 
proposed  Confederation,  we  refuse  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  great  nation,  as  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  British  Empire.  When  I  came 
of  age  I  considered  what  country  I  should 
adopt.  I  adopted  Canada.  I  have  now  lived 
in  it  for  forty-four  years.  I  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  progress  of  its  institutions — 
of  those  at  any  rate  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
particularly  of  Montreal.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  part  with  others  in  organ¬ 
izing  some  of  them.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  prosper,  and  others  that  will  probably 
fail,  as  we  may  expect  will  be  the  case 
in  a  new  country.  I  have,  during  these 
years  also,  travelled  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe.  I  have  travelled  too  over  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  I  have  seen  people  under 
monarchical  governments — some  of  them  toler- 
ably  prosperous,  others  of  them  less  so.  I 
have  seen  people  under  despotic  governments 
— some  of  them  pretty  comfortable,  and  others 
crushed  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery. 
I  have  seen  republican  governments  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  course  I  have  seen  the  great 
Republic  here  on  this  continent.  I  have  seen 
people,  too,  living  under  the  government  of 
the  Church.  But  I  have  seen  no  people  like 
those  living  under  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  or  enjoying  such  perfect  freedom,  and 
such  complete  protection  tor  life  and  property, 
as  those  living  under  the  flag  of  Old  England! 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  had  I  my  choice  to  make 
to-day,  after  an  experience  of  forty-four  years,  I 
should  still  choose  Canada  as  my  home.  I  feel 
that  at  my  age  I  have  not  long  to  live  ;  but, 
during  the  time  that  I  shall  be  spared  on 
earth,  I  would  be  willing  to  devote  all  my 
energies  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme — 
and  I  do  pray  it  may  succeed — because  it  is 
laying  anew  the  foundations  of  one  of  the 
most  important  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  trust  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it  in 
any  other  condition  than  as  a  dependency  of 
the  British  Empire.  Honorable  gentlemen, 

I  shall  have  pleasure  in  voting  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight 
(Cheers.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR  said: — Honorable 
gentlemen,  I  desire  to -make  one  or  two  re¬ 
marks  in  reply  to  something  which  fell  from 
my  honorable  friend  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  in  reference  to  the  objections 
I  took  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  details  of 
this  scheme.  That  honorable  gentleman, 
after  explaining  one  or  two  minor  points,  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  others  by  sayiug  that  I  opposed 
everything.  As  that  statement  might  imply, 
if  honorable  members  of  this  House  were  not 
acquainted  with  me,  that  my  course  had  been 
factious,  I  desire  to  state  what  I  have  op¬ 
posed.  Having  been  always  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  retrenchment  and  financial  reform,  I 
have  opposed  the  exorbitant  expenses  of  the 
Government.  I  have  opposed  the  extrava¬ 
gance  which  has  made  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government  of  Canada  exceed  those  of 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue.  I  have  always 
opposed  the  expenditure  of  money  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  always  opposed  the  extravagant  grants 
and  subsidies  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  honorable 
friend  opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Ferrier)  has 
spoken  of  the  benefit  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  of  the  great  expenditure  of 
English  capitalists  in  the  work.  It  is  true 
the  work  was  undertaken  by  them,  but 
Canada  has  borne  her  full  share — has  fulfil¬ 
led  every  agreement.  And  more  than  that, 
Canada  has  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  for  her  railways  :  Canada 
has  contributed  $15,142,000  in  principal, 
and  $5,400,000  in  interest,  without  taking 
into  consideration  a  large  number  of  smaller 
matters.  If  a  calculation  be  made  from 
these  amounts,  it  will  be  found  as  I  have 
stated,  that  Canada  has  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  for  all  the  railway  which  was  re¬ 
quired,  namely,  from  Quebec  to  Toronto, 
which  would  have  connected  with  the  Great 
Western,  and  formed  a  Trunk  line  through 
the  province  to  Sarnia.  If  large  sums  have 
been  expended  ;  if  large  sums  have  been 
squandered,  have  not  English  contractors 
benefited  ?  Are  the  people  of  Canada  to  be 
blamed  ?  The  scheme  was  planned  by  Eng¬ 
lish  capitalists,  and  Canada  fulfilled  every 
obligation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  there  is 
another  matter  which  I  have  opposed.  I 
have  always  opposed  the  loose  system  of 
management  of  the  Crown  lands,  a  system 
by  which  our  splendid  domain  has  been  frit¬ 
tered  away.  I  do  not  mean  my  remarks  on 


this  subject  to  apply  to  my  honorable  friend, 
the  present  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
He  has  only  been  in  office  a  few  months,  and 
I  have  not  read  his  report.  But  I  refer  to 
the  past,  and  I  say  that  the  whole  of  that 
domain  has  been  squandered  away  in  useless 
expenses.  There  is  another  matter  which  I 
have  opposed — the  Militia  Bill  of  1862.  I 
admit  that  I  opposed  that  measure.  That 
was  a  measure  which  was  going  to  entail 
upon  the  country  an  enormous  expenditure, 
which  would  have  exhausted  our  resources 
at  a  time  when  that  expenditure  was  not 
required.  Why,  honorable  gentlemen,  was 
not  the  Trent  difficulty  settled  at  the  time  ? 
Had  not  the  American  Government  complied 
with  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  and  what 
threatened  us  to  authorize  that  expenditure  ? 
There  is  one  expenditure  which  I  opposed, 
which  might  perhaps  be  questioned.  I  op¬ 
posed  the  Supply  Bill  in  1858,  and  I  had 
then  voting  with  me  my  honorable  friend 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  (Hear, 
and  laughter.)  Whether  that  vote  can  be 
defended  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  every  vote  I  have  given  in 
this  House,  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  has  been  given  in  accordance  with 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  my 
native  country.  (Hear.)  My  honorable 
friend  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
alluded  the  other  day  to  the  conservative 
feature  of  the  Senate  in  the  United  States, 
in  allowing  the  same  representation  to  small 
states  as  to  the  larger  states.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  general  arrangement, 
because  the  large  majority  are  large  states. 
But  while  my  honorable  friend  approves  of 
this  portion,  he  should  have  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  whole  system.  In  the  United 
States,  no  change  of  Constitution  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  'the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
must  afterwards  be  sanctioned  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  governments.  This  is 
a  conservative  feature  also.  Then,  what  are 
the  constitutions  of  the  state  governments  ? 
I  have  here  a  clause  taken  from  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  one  of  the  states  (Connecticut), 
which  provides  that : — 

Whenever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  alter  or 
amend  ihis  Constitution,  they  [may  propose  such 
alterations  and  amendments,  which  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  continued  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  be  published  with  the  laws 
which  may  have  been  passed  at  the  same  session, 
and  if  two-thirds  of  each  house,  at  the  next  sea- 
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sion  of  said  Assembly,  shall  approve  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed,  by  yeas  and  nays,  said  amend¬ 
ments  shall,  by  the  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to 
the  town  clerk  in  each  town  in  this  State,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  present  the  same  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  thereof,  for  their  consideration,  at  a  town 
meeting  legally  warned  and  held  for  that  purpose ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  in  a  manner  provided  by 
law,  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  present  at 
such  meetings  shall  have  approved  such  amend¬ 
ments,  the  same  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  this  Constitution. 

That  is  the  way  one  of  the  oldest  states 
guards  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  people. 
Then  here  is  another  extract  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  one  of 
the  new  states,  showing  how  the  people  there 
are  protected  against  hasty  innovation  : — 

Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  deem  it  necessary  to  amend  or  change  this 
Constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  elec¬ 
tors,  at  the  next  election  for  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  to  vote  for  or  against  a  conven¬ 
tion;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  voting  for  representatives, 
have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a  convention, 
to  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  may  be 
in  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  times 
and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  General 
Assembly;  which  convention  shall  meet  within 
three  months  after  the  said  election,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revising,  amending,  or  changing  the 
Constitution. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this,  what  have  we 
seen  ?  Have  we  not  seen  changes  in  the 
Constitution  latterly  in  respect  to  slavery,  and 
have  they  acted  upon  this  till  they  have 
been  ratified  by  the  state  governmetfts  ? 
Now,  compare  this  mode  of  procedure  with 
that  adopted  in  regard  to  the  scheme — and 
very  properly  called  a  scheme — of  Confedera¬ 
tion  submitted  to  this  House.  How  were 
these  delegates  called  into  existence  1  Are 
they  not  self-appointed  ?  (Hear.)  Did  not 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Canada  constitute  themselves  delegates  ? 
(Cries  of  “  no,  no,”  and  “  yes/’)  And  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Councils  of  the 
Lower  Provinces,  did  they  not  also  constitute 
themselves  delegates  ?  They  prepared  a 
scheme  which  they  have  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  that  scheme  ?  It  was 
embodied  in  resolutions  sent  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  before  the  meeting  of  the 
House,  marked  “  Private/’  both  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  inside.  Did  any  honorable  member 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  go  before  his  con¬ 
stituents  and  explain  it  to  them  ?  Did  any 


honorable  member  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
call  his  constituents  together,  and  say,  here 
is  a  scheme  on  which  I  will  have  to  vote  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  ?  No,  he 
could  not  do  it.  Some  of  the  newspapers  did 
publish  what  purported  to  be  the  resolutions, 
but  were  they  copied  all  over  the  country  so 
that  the  people  might  see  and  judge  of  them  ? 
No,  they  were  not,  and  what  was  the  reason? 
Did  not  the  Provincial  Secretary  write  his 
mandate  to  the  press,  that  any  newspaper 
that  did  not  support  Confederation,  was  not 
to  receive  the  Government  patronage  ?  Not 
being  an  elective  member,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  address  the  people  on 
these  resolutions.  Did  any  member  take 
them  to  his  constituents  and  explain  every 
detail  of  them  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON— Don’t  let  the 
honorable  member  endeavor  to  create  a  false 
impression.  I,  for  one,  held  two  meetings 
a  day  for  some  time,  and  fully  explained  the 
scheme  to  my  constituents. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — Did  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  tell  them  how  much  this 
Intercolonial  Railway  was  to  cost,  or  hew 
much  Upper  Canada  was  to  pay  for  it  ?  That 
it  was  to  be  established  by  the  Government, 
and  kept  up  as  a  public  work  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  my  honorable  friend  on  these 
points  before  a  popular  assemblage.  (Hear, 
hear).  We  have  been  told  by  my  honorable 
friend  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
that  concessions  had  to  be  made,  but  how 
were  these  concessions  made  ?  U nfortunate- 
ly  they  were  all  made  one  way  ;  they  were 
made  to  the  Lower  Provinces.  No  conces¬ 
sions  to  Canada,  east  or  west,  but  all  in 
favor  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  And  could 
you  expect  anything  else  would  be  the  result 
of  the  Convention,  when  the  small  province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  small  pro¬ 
vince  of  Newfoundland,  sent  representatives 
in  the  same  manner  and  the  same  number 
as  the  whole  province  of  Canada?  Could  it 
have  been  expected  that  the  delegates  from 
Canada  would  supply  all  the  talent  ?  How¬ 
ever  much  I  esteem  the  talents  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council,  I  believe 
there  are  those  in  the  Lower  Provinces  who 
possess  the  talent  necessary  to  arrange  a 
scheme  of  this  kind.  When  Canada,  with 
it3  3,000,000  of  population  and  $1 1,000,000 
of  revenue,  was  represented  there  by  twelve, 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  only 
800,000  of  population  and  a  revenue  under 
$3,000,000,  was  represented  by  nearly  two  to 
one,  could  it  be  expected  that  a  favorable 
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arrangement  could  be  made.  (Hear.)  My 
honorable  friend  says  that  they  voted  by 
provinces,  but  it  was  all  the  same.  Now, 
what  was  the  first  concession  ?  The  first 
concession  was  in  granting  twenty  eight 
members  of  this  House  to  those  provinces, 
with  only  800,000  inhabitants  and  paying  a 
small  amount  of  revenue,  whereas  in  Upper 
Canada  we  have  1,500,000  of  population,  and 
contribute  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  to  the 
revenue,  and  yet  have  only  twenty-four 
members.  Here  is  the  first  concession  to 
make  the  Lower  Provinces  come  in  to  sup¬ 
port  the  scheme.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  House  will  have  the  control  of  the 
legislation  to  a  certain  extent,  and  are  we 
not  entitled  to  it  ?  Then  there  is  another 
point  in  connection  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  which  I  will  here  notice.  The 
franchise  is  lower  there — it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sal.  Persons  entered  upon  the  assessment 
roll  for  a  small  amount  of  personal  property 
may  vote  for  members  of  the  Confederate 
Parliament.  Here  members  are  elected  by 
persons  assessed  for  real  property  to  a  certain 
amount.  This  is  another  matter  which 
should  have  been  attended  to.  It  is  not 
right  that  members  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Parliament  on  these  terms.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  whole  scheme  is,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  concessions,  and  all  on  one  side. 
The  arrangement  of  the  public  debt  at  a 
rate  per  head,  instead  of  according  to  re¬ 
venue,  is  another  mistake.  My  friend,  the 
honorable  member  for  Saugeen  Division, 
(Hon.  Mr.  Macpherson),  stated  the  other 
day  that  my  arguments  were  fallacious ; 
that  in  this  case  tho  rate  per  head  of 
population  was  the  one  which  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Is  not  the  revenue  the 
means  of  payment  of  the  debt  ?  Is  popula¬ 
tion  to  be  considered?  I  will  satisfy  my 
honorablo  friend  that  his  reasoning  was  not 
correct,  at  least  it  is  not  what  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  gentleman  occupying  the  position 
he  does  in  the  country.  Is  population  al¬ 
ways  wealth  ?  No.  It  is  wealth  when  it 
can  be  profitably  employed;  it  is  wealth 
when  you  can  employ  it  in  manufactures,  or 
in  the  cultivation  of  good  farming  lands ; 
but  lock  at  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  a  source  of  poverty. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON— What  I  said 
was,  that  past  revenue  was  not  a  fair  cri¬ 
terion  of  what  each  province  was  to  pay. 
In  future  we  would  have  a  uniform  tariff.  I 
am  sure  that  my  honorable  friend  will  not 
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say  that  in  this  country  population  is  a  source 
of  poverty. 

Hon.  Mr,  SEYMOUR — My  honorable 
friend  says  he  adopts  one  plan  for  the  past 
and  another  for  the  future.  What  justice 
is  there  in  that?  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  proposed  system  to  see  the  effect  it  has. 
If  New  Brunswick,  with  a  million  revenue, 
be  allowed  to  put  her  debt  of  seven  millions 
upon  the  Confederation,  then,  upon  the  same 
rule,  Canada  should  enter  into  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  with  all  her  debt  and  more.  The  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  of  Canada  is  eleven  millions. 
Any  one  could  figure  that  out  and  see  that 
Canada  should  have  had  no  debt  left  for  the 
local  governments  to  pay  ;  but  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concession,  why,  of  course,  Canada 
must  suffer.  Now,  to  shew  the  working  of 
the  system,  look  at  the  effect  of  the  rate  of 
80  cents  a  head.  Upper  Canada  will  pay 
$1,540,000  to  the  General  Government,  and 
receive  back  $1,120,000  for  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment, — that  is,  supposing  Upper  Canada 
contributes  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
united  provinces.  That  has  been  admitted 
by  one  who  now  holds  a  high  position  in  the 
Government.  This  is  the  fine  scheme  which 
my  honorable  friend  from  Saugeen  lauds. 
You  pay  according  to  wealth,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  against  Upper  Canada  is  $420,000, 
or  in  other  words,  Upper  Canada  pays 
$1,540,000  out  of  one  pocket  and  receives 
back  $1,120,000  in  the  other.  This  is  the 
working  of  the  system  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  very  much  against  the  interests  of 
not  only  Upper  Canada  but  all  Canada.  The 
third  concession  is  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Newfoundland,  as  a  set-off  against  her  not 
being  indebted.  There  may  be,  I  admit,  a 
show  of  fairness  in  this,  but  the  sum  is  a  great 
deal  too  large.  Canada  will  go  on  increasing, 
whereas  from  Newfoundland  we  can  expect 
very  little.  The  fourth  matter  is  that  of  the  80 
cents  a  head,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
and  I  have  shown  the  working  of  that,  and 
it  is  decidedly  against  it.  Then  comes 
the  $63,000  a  year  to  New  Brunswick, 
for  ten  years.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
my  honorable  friend  from  Saugeen  (Hon. 
Mr.  Macpherson)  disapprove  of  that.  1 
am  glad  to  find  him,  so  stroug  a  supporter  of 
this  scheme,  admit  that  that  was  wrong.  I 
have  made  my  calculation  in  an  Upper 
Canada  point  of  view.  So  long  as  the  union 
was  maintained,  however,  my  voice  was  never 
raised  by  way  of  comparison.  I  desire  to 
maintain  that  union.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
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now  we  are  forced  to  take  this  scheme  as  it 
is,  without  any  amendment  in  any  particular. 
I  only  now  wish  to  point  out  that  of  the 
principal  which  this  $63,000  represents,  and 
which  my  honorable  friend  from  Saugeen 
cannot  endorse.  Upper  Canada  will  have  to 
pay  $367,000.  Then  $150,000  a-year  to 
Newfoundland  is  a  sixth  concession,  made 
for  worthless  lands.  This  is  equal  to  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  three  millions.  The  lands  of  the  other 
provinces  are  well  taken  care  of;  but  those 
in  Newfoundland,  what  are  they  worth  ? 
They  are  entirely  valueless.  When  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  has  all  these  lands  to  control,  I  am 
sure  he  will  have  his  hands  full  The  lands 
of  other  provinces  were  worth  retaining,  and 
they  were  left  under  their  own  management; 
but  as  these  happened  to  be  good  for  nothing, 
they  were  put  upon  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  Had  the}7  been  good  for  anything, 
they  would  also  have  been  reserved.  There 
is  another  question.  It  is  proposed  to  take 
the  government  railways  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  make  them  provincial 
works.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  told  that  the 
canals  of  Canada  are  also  taken,  and  made 
public  works  of  the  Confederation.  But 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  these. 
The  railways  had  only  an  existence  of  a  few 
years,  they  would  bo  worn  out  soon,  and 


must  be  kept  up  at  ttie  expense  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government.  What  advantage 
could  they  be  to  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment?  What  are  our  expenses  now  for 
public  works?  Have  we  not  seen  the  tolls 
removed  on  our  canals,  and  will  it  not  be  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  remove  the  rates  paid  on  these 
railways,  and  they  will  be  kept  up,  as  all 
public  works  are,  at  an  euormous  loss  to  the 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.;  My  honorable 
friend  from  Niagara  the  other  day,  I  thought, 
on  one  point,  was  not  quite  correct  in  what 
he  said  in  respect  to  Upper  Canada.  (Laugh¬ 
ter,  and  hear,  hear.)  From  the  census  of 
1861,  I  find  that  the  cash-value  of  farms  in 
Upper  Cauada  was  $295,162,315,  and  in 
Lower  Canada,  $168,432,546,  making  a  total 
of  $463,594,861.  The  live  stock  in  Upper 
Canada  was  valued  at  $53,227,516;  in  Lower 
Canada,  $24,572,124.  Wheat,  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  $24,640,425  ;  Lower  Canada,  $2,563,- 
114.  Other  grains,  Upper  Canada,  $38,- 
123,340;  Lower  Canada,  $23,531,703.  Now, 
in  timber,  mineral  wealth,  manufactures  and 
fisheries,  Upper  Canada  is  quite  equal  to 


Lower  Canada  and  the' Maritime  Provinces. 
I  believe  that  if  Upper  Canada  could  be  left 
alone,  if  it  was  not  to  be  burthened  and  its 
back  broken  by  these  concessions,  the  whole 
of  Canada  would  become  still  more  prosper¬ 
ous,  provided  we  did  not  enter  into  any 
further  useless  and  wasteful  expenditure. 
Compare  these  resources  with  those  of  the 
Lower  Provinces !  The  gallant  Premier, 
the  other  day,  stated  something  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  of  those  provinces — with  res¬ 
pect  to  their  mines  and  timber.  But  the 
timber  must  become  exhausted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  country  cannot  grow  richer; 
whilst  in  Canada,  with  a  good  productive 
soil  and  an  industrious  population,  we  must 
go  on  increasing  in  wealth.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  mines  which  we  are  to  get  ?  Id 
Nova  Scotia  the  royalty  on  coal  is  only  $23,- 
000,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  gold 
fields,  $20,000 ;  and  what  else  have  we  to 
obtain  from  these  provinces  ?  Why,  in 
Nova  Scotia  they  have  no  timber,  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  revenue  cannot  increase  ; 
whilst  we  in  Canada  must  inevitably  go  on 
and  grow  in  prosperity,  because  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  wealth  are  in  the  soil  and 
climate.  (Hear,  hear  ) 

IIon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Surely  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  cannot  increase  ? 

M  hy,  it  has  doubled  in  one  year. 

IIon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR— What  else  have 
they  besides  their  coal  fields?  It  is  not 
pretended  that  they  have  any  timber  If 
you  increase  the  tariff,  you  will  increase  the 
levenue ;  but  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
the  revenue  can  be  doubled.  They  will 
lessen  their  consumption  if  you  increase  the 
tariff.  It  is  fallacious  reasoning  to  say  that 
when  you  double  the  tariff  you  double  the 
revenue. 

IIon.  Mr  CAMPBELL— For  the  Vear 
fcJe  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  "was 
$659,060,  and  it  increased  the  next  year  to 
$1,249,000,  and  went  on  increasing,  and  yet 
my  honorable  friend  says  that  it  cannot  in¬ 
crease. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR— I  have  not  the 
statements  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  quoted  from,  but  the  figures  I  In  ve  given 
are  those  of  1862.  There  are  excise  duties 
but  I  believe  that  the  local  duties  will  be 
paid  to  the  local  governments.  The  com¬ 
plaint  which  has  been  made  by  Upper  C  nada 
has  been,  that  although  they  contributed 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  revenue, 
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they  did  not  possess  a  orrespoudiug  contra 
of  the  legislation,  and  that  they  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  back  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they 
paid.  Will  this  be  remedied  by  this  mea¬ 
sure  ?  Draw  a  line  east  of  Montreal,  and  do 
you  not  find  the  control  of  the  Legislature 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  concessions 
made  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— The  balance 
will  be  restored  when  the  Red  River  Settle¬ 
ment  comes  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — lam  afraid  that 
no  one  here  will  live  to  see  that  country 
come  in.  I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  speeches  of  my  honorable 
friends,  and  I  have  read  the  reports  of  the 
debates  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  the  only  argument  I  have  heard 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  is 
that  it  will  strengthen  the  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
honorable  gentlemen,  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
saying  that  that  connection  ought  not  to  be 
broken.  I  say  we  are  infinitely  better  here 
under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  than  under 
that  of  the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  no  reason  is  assigned;  we  are  not  told 
in  what  way  the  connection  is  to  be  strength¬ 
ened.  Can  you  alter  the  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  ?  Will  you  have  any  more 
people  or  means  ?  Your  revenue  is  not 
increased,  nor  is  your  population,  nor  is  your 
geographical  position  altered.  Is  it  because 
the  people  of  the  Lower  Provinces  are  ready 
to  expend  a  large  sum  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ?  Why,  to  show  you  what  those 
provinces  consider  it  necessary  to  do  in  this 
direction,  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  a 
statement  of  the  Financial  Secretary  of  Nova 
Scotia : — 

As  regards  the  sum  proposed  to  be  granted  for 
the  militia — §20,000 — honorable  gentlemen  might 
think  it  a  large  amount  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances ;  but,  looking  at  the  large  sum  already 
expended,  and  still  being  expended  in  Canada — 
the  efforts  being  made  in  New  Brunswick  for  a 
similar  object — would  it  be  creditable  to  us  as 
Nova  Scotians,  particularly  considering  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  British  Government  to  protect 
us,  to  expend  a  less  sum? 

The  large  sum  of  $20,000  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pended,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  expen¬ 
sive  Militia  Bill,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was 
before  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
next  important  colony  to  Canada,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  told  here  that  we  were  in 


danger  from  our  neighbors  across  the  line 
But  something  more  was  said  by  the  Fin¬ 
ancial  Secretary.  The  present  Premier  was 
pressing  to  strike  out  this  item  and  put 
$8,000  instead,  and  the  Financial  Secretary 
said : — 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  agree 
with  the  honorable  member  as  to  striking  out  the 
$12,000  extra  grant  for  the  militia;  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  large  sum  about  to  be  expended  on  this 
service  by  New  Brunswick,  the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Home  Government  for  our  pro¬ 
tection,  and  what  they  expected  of  us,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  appropriation  necessary.  He  would 
be  ashamed  of  the  Government  if  they  had  not 
proposed  this  vote,  and  he  was  prepared  to  stand 
or  fall  by  it,  as  he  felt  that  the  honor  of  the 
country  was  at  stake. 

The  honor  of  the  country  was  at  stake  in 
this  $20,000.  New  Brunswick  the  same  year 
spent  $15,000.  Now,  I  opposed  the  expen¬ 
sive  Militia  Bill  submitted  to  this  House; 
but  then  the  Government  had  expended  over 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  militia  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and  1  admit  they  are  going  on  very 
properly  now.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  we 
have  been  told  that  this  Confederation 
scheme  is  going  to  raise  the  credit  of  the 
country.  My  honorable  friend  from  Saugeen 
ventured  the  statement  that  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
in  the  Conference  reaching  England,  funds 
rose  fifteen  to  seventeen  per  cent.  Now, 
does  any  honorable  gentleman  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  that  was  the  cause  for  this  rise  ? 
(A  voice — It  was.)  I  have  here  from  the 
files  of  the  London  Times,  the  quotations  of 
Canadian  Securities,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November, — the  date  of  His  Excellency’s 
letter,  conveying  information  of  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme, — the  inscribed  stock  was  86 
to  90. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON — I  stated  a 
fact  when  I  said  that  that  rise  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  resolutions.  I  would  like 
my  honorable  friend  to  explain  it  in  any 
other  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR— We  know  that 
there  are  various  causes  which  operate  in 
raising  or  depressing  stocks  in  England, 
the  rate  of  interest  of  the  Bank  of  Englam 
&c.  Well,  on  the  7th  of  November  as  I 
said,  the  quotation  was  86  to  90,  and  I  find 
that  on  the  25th  November,  giving  time  for 
the  news  to  reach  England,  it  was  only  88 
to  92.  And  now,  with  a  strong  probability 
of  iho  measure  passing,  what  is  the  price  ? 
The  last  quotation  is  81  to  83. 
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Hon.  Me.  MACPHERSON. — I  suppose 
the  honorable  member  knows  the  reason  of 
this  decline.  Soon  after  what  was  done  in 
the  Conference  was  known  in  England,  the 
St.  Alban’s  raid  took  place,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  events  connected  with  that 
was  a  fall  of  17  or  1 8  percent,  in  our  securities. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR. — In  consequence 
of  the  wise  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land  friendly  relations  had  been  maintained 
with  our  neighbours.  It  is  true  the  pass¬ 
port  system  was  put  on,  but  it  is  to  be  removed 
again,  and  all  things  are  to  become  as  they 
were  before,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Every  man  of 
business  knows  that  that  rise  in  stocks  was 
not  caused  by  anything  connected  with  the 
Confederation  scheme.  Why  should  it  ? 
What  is  it  that  increases  the  value  of  stocks 
and  depreciates  them  ?  Is  it  not  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  capitalits  who  have  invested  in 
them,  that  the  interest  will  be  paid.  But 
under  this  Confederation  scheme  will  not 
our  expenses  be  increased?  This  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway  must  be  built  and  kept  up,  and 
this  must  be  at  the  cost  of  Canada.  You 
have  got  your  local  governments  to  keep  up, 
and  you  have  got  your  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  up,  and  if  we  look  at  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past,  is  it  likely  there  will 
be  any  reduction  in  the  future  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  got  figures  here  to  shew  what 
the  cost  of  the  two  governments  was  before  the 
union  of  the  provinces.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  with  the 
salaries  of  officers,  &c.,  was  £57,618.  In  Up¬ 
per  Canada  we  were  as  economical.  We  were 
then  under  the  rule  of  the  Family  Compact, 
and  a  worse  compact  we  might  have.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  They  were  high-mind¬ 
ed,  and  they  did  not  stoop  to  matters  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  as  others  have  done  since.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  whole  expenses  of  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  were  only  a  little  over  £100,000  a 
year.  What  are  they  now  ?  Some  two  years 
ago  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
alone,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  militia, 
were  $3,000,000.  Here,  in  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  expenses  have  in¬ 
creased  seven-fold,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  only  one  Government.  Now,  what  are 
we  to  expect  from  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  Every  honorable  member  knows 
that  things  must  be  made  pleasant  for  every¬ 
body,  and  when  you  are  forming  a  Confed¬ 
erate  Government,  these  expenses  must  be 
continued.  You  cannot  turn  people  adrift, 


and  you  must  either  employ  or  pension  them. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  because  there  is  a 
Federation,  these  expenses  will  be  lessened? 
I  admit  that  in  the  Lower  Provinces  they 
have  managed  their  affairs  with  less  expense 
than  we  have.  But  now  we  will  have  the 
local  governments  to  pay  for.  We  will 
have  another  staff  to  keep  up  for  each  pro¬ 
vince,  which  will  add  very  materially  to  our 
expenses.  The  money  must  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  who  will  have  to  pay 
it  either  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 
What  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  whether  they  pay  it 
directly  by  taxation  or  in  duties  7  Direct 
taxation  must  be  imposed,  and  that  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  local  governments. 

It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair. 

After  the  dinner  recess, — 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  continuing  his 
remarks, said — I  think,  honorable  gentlemen, 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  this  scheme — its  importance  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  alone,  without  saying 
one  word  about  the  principle  of  changing  the 
Constitution  without  consulting  the  people — 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  country 
before  it  is  carried  into  effect.  A  point 
which  I  did  not  enter  fully  into  before  the 
recess  was  the  argument  that  Confederation 
would  strengthen  the  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country.  Now,  do  we  not  see  all  the 
financial  reformers  in  England,  with  the 
Times  and  other  influential  organs  of  the 
press,  which  on  financial  grounds  were  desir¬ 
ous  of  separating  the  colonies  from  the  parent 
state,  all  advocating  this  measure  in  the 
warmest  possible  manner?  Undoubtedly  the 
imperial  government  will  sanction  the  scheme, 
but  it  is  the  policy  now  of  that  Government 
to  sanction  anything  of  a  local  character  that 
the  colonies  desire.  Well,  in  addition  to 
the  press  that  is  favorable  to  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  Mother  Country,  and 
financial  reformers  like  Gold  win  Smith 
and  others  who  have  favored  the  same  views, 
what  was  stated  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  his  constituents  ?  In  speaking  of  this 
scheme,  he  said  it  was  favored  by  the  Imperial 
1  xovernment  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  us 
for  a  change  in  our  relations  j  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  educating  us  to  defend  ourselves. 
Hear,  hear.)  Was  it  not  very  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  coming  as  it  did  from  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
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Colonies,  that  the  Imperial  Government  is 
ready  to  favor  a  separation  whenever  we 
asked  for  it  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  honorable  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  see  the  day  arrive  when  the  colonies 
will  ask  for  such  separation.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  wish  to  educate  the  people  to 
that  idea,  but  would  rather  impress  upon 
them  the  paramount  importance  of  endea¬ 
voring  to  maintain  the  union  and  connection 
with  the  Mother  Country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DeBEAUJEU — What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  foreign  press  with  regard  to 
us  ?  Has  it  not  threatened  us,  so  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  prepared  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — I  suppose  my 
honorable  friend  alludes  to  the  press  of  the 
neighboring  republic.  We  have  certainly 
seen  some  of  those  newspapers,  but  very  few 
of  them  threatening  to  invade  and  overrun 
us,  but  have  you  heard  anything  of  that  kind 
from  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
are  not  our  relations  with  it  of  the  most 
friendly  charaoter  ?  Are  you  to  be  governed 
in  your  conduct  by  the  rash  utterances  of  a 
few  newspapers, — perhaps  sensation  news¬ 
papers  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON— Has  not 
Mr.  Seward  threatened  us  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — Not  since  be 
entered  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Yes,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  la°t  presidental  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — Well,  that  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  honorable  gentlemen,  I  have  shown 
that  this  scheme  has  no  precedent,  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line.  Among  all  the 
wild  republican  theories  of  our  neighbors, 
they  have  never  proposed  to  change  the 
Constitution  in  this  manner — never  changed 
it,  at  all  events,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  obtained  in  some  form  or  other. 
Reference  has  been  made,  I  think,  by  my 
honorable  friend  in  front  (Hon.  Mr.  Ross) 
to  the  union  of  England  aud  Ireland.  Well, 
every  honorable  member  knows  the  means 
employed  to  bring  about  that  union.  Mat, 
in  his  Constitutional  History ,  states  that 
£1,500,000  sterling  were  spent  in  carrying 
it.  But  how  was  the  representation  dealt 
with  in  that  case  ?  Did  England,  being  the 
richer  country,  possessing  the  largest  share 
of  wealth  and  capital,  give  a  preponderance 
of  the  representation  to  Ireland,  as  we  pio- 
pose  to  give  to  the  Lower  Provinces  ? 


Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — That  was  a  legislative 
union,  while  in  this  the  representation  will 
be  based  on  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — That  does  not 
affect  the  case.  After  the  Irish  union  was 
effected,  what  was  the  representation  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  was 
100  members  in  a  total  number  of  656  ;  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  28  Peers,  in  a  House 
of  450  members.  And  although  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  England  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  union  should  be  brought  about,  she 
did  not  give  a  preponderance,  and  scarcely  a 
fair  share,  of  the  representation  to  the  sister 
kingdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — That  is  because  in  the 
English  Parliament  they  do  not  recognize 
the  principle  of  representation  by  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — Myhon.  friends 
will  say  that  this  proposed  change  is  neither 
American  nor  English. 

SEVERAL  HON.  MEMBERS— It  is 
Canadian.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — No,  it  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other ;  it  is  a  mongrel  Constitu¬ 
tion.  (Laughter.)  In  England  no  import¬ 
ant  change  in  the  laws  is  ever  carried  with¬ 
out  being  discussed  in  Parliament,  session 
after  session,  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
people  upon  it.  Even  so  unimportant  ,a 
change — or  what  would,  in  comparison  with 
this  scheme,  be  here  regarded  as  so  unim¬ 
portant  a  change — as  the  extensim  of  the 
franchise,  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament 
for  years,  and  submitted  to  the  people  before 
passing  into  law.  Now,  I  would  like  to  en¬ 
quire  of  honorable  gentlemen,  what  are  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
country.  Do  we  not  assemble  here  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  good  and  wholesome 
laws  for  the  people  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Those 
laws  may  be  repealed,  if  they  chance  not  to 
meet  public  approval;  but  here  ycu  propose 
to  change  the  Constitution — to  change  the 
whole  fabric  of  society — in  tact  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  society,  without  asking  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  without  the  possibility — 
at  any  rate,  the  reasonable  possibility — of 
this  important  change  ever  being  reconsid¬ 
ered.  Does  not  this  important  subject  affect 
every  freeholder  in  the  country  as  much  as 
it  affects  us,  and  are  there  not  thousands  of 
peopie  in  the  country  who  have  as  great  an 
interest  in  it  as  the  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  Canada  ?  And  yet,  forsooth, 
these  gentlemen  prepare  a  schema,  bring  it 
down  to  this  House,  and  tell  the  reprewnta- 
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tives  of  the  people  that  they  are  not  at  liberty 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  respect¬ 
ing  it,  nor  to  alter  it  in  any  manner,  but 
that  they  must  take  it  as  it  is.  Still  we  are 
told,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  this  is 
freedom,  and  that  we  are  a  free  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— You  are  at 
liberty  either  to  accept  or  reject  it.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR- Well,  that  is  all 
very  well,  but  we  are  told  we  must  accept 
the  scheme  as  it  is  ;  and  all  the  influence 
that  the  Government  can  use — which  I  fear 
will  be  successfully  used — (hear,  hear) — will 
be  employed  to  carry  it  through  without  the 
people  having  an  opportunity  of  saying  yea 
or  nay  upon  it.  We  are  told  it  is  not  Brit¬ 
ish  to  permit  this — even  to  pass  a  short  act 
allowing  the  people  to  vote  upon  it ;  but  if 
this  is  not  British,  neither  is  the  proposi¬ 
tion  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  entreat  hon¬ 
orable  members  not  to  pass  a  measure  of 
this  importance  without  delaying  it  some 
little  time,  at  all  events,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
upon  it.  The  people  who  are  to  be  governed 
by  it,  who  are  for  all  time  to  come  to  live 
under  this  Constitution,  certainly  have  a 
right  to  be  consulted  before  it  is  consum¬ 
mated;  and  for  the  special  well-being  of 
the  country,  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  not  pass 
without  affording  them  that  oppor'unity. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BENNETT  said— Honorable 
gentlemen,  after  the  many  able  and  eloquent 
speeches  we  have  heard  on  this  subject,  it 
may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  any  re¬ 
marks  —  (cries  of  “go  on.”)— but  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  House,  and  I  think  I  would 
be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  those  who  sent  me 
here  if  I  did  not  make  some  observations 
upon  this  important  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  think  honorable  gentlemen  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  project  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  indeed,  the  most  important — that  has 
ever  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  of 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  about  to 
witness  a  great  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  country,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  union  of  the  provinces;  and  I 
am  tree  to  say  that  a  change  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  imperatively  demanded,  for  I  think 
that  if  the  present  state  of  things  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  on  the  Government  as  it 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  been  told  by 


the  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  that  we  have  been 
on  an  inclined  plane,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
some  remedy  had  not  been  proposed  we  would 
have  found  ourselves  sliding  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  from  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  the  country.  I  am  not  so  sanguine, 
as  some  honorable  gentlemen  seem  to  be,  that 
when  we  get  Confederation  we  shall  have  a 
sort  of  political  millennium,  that  we  shall  have 
no  more  political  storms  and  agitations,  but 
that  we  shall  then  enjoy  nothing  but  the  calm 
and  sunshine  of  political  life.  But  I  think 
we  will  find  ourselves  pretty  much  in  the 
same  position  as  before  with  regard  to  parties 
— that  we  shall  have  a  Government  party  and 
an  Opposition,  for  in  all  free  constitutional 
governments  it  is  better  to  have  an  opposition 
than  to  be  without  one.  I  object,  not  to 
a  healthy  opposition,  but  to  a  factious  one. 
(Hear,  hear.)  From  the  difference  in  the 
laws,  language  and  institutions  of  the  several 
provinces  it  is  clear  that  a  legislative  union 
of  them  is  out  of  the  question.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  double  majority,  as  a  remedy  for 
our  difficulties,  has  proved  to  be  a  failure  ; 
representation  by  population,  which  would 
have  satisfied  Upper  Canada,  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  denied  by  Lower  Canada ;  and, 
therefore,  I  see  no  resource  but  to  fall  back 
upon  the  project  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  like  to 
remark  upon  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
the  elected  members  of  this  House  stand  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  It  has  been  said 
that,  if  they  vote  for  the  resolutions,  they  vote 
to  make  themselves  members  of  the  House 
for  life ;  that  this  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  constituencies  when  they  were  elected ; 
and  that  it  would  be  destroying  the  franchise 
and  taking  away  a  right  from  the  people 
which  the  House  had  no  authority  to  do. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  heard  no 
such  objections  from  the  people  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent.  All  I  have  heard  from  them  is  a  call 
for  delay  in  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
and  I  maintain  that  delay  is  not  fatal  or 
injurious  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
delayed  it  already  lor  weeks  ;  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  it  has  been  postponed  till  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  election ;  and  can  any  one  show  me  that 
it  will  injure  the  measure  to  put  it  off  for  a 
short  time  longer?  Surely  if  it  is  good  now, 
it  will  bo  just  as  good  twelve  months  hence! 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  resolutions  have  been 
drawn  up  by  able,  talented,  but  fallible  men ; 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  weigh  them  care- 
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fully  before  finally  passing  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  opinion  of 
every  man — even  of  the  delegates  who  framed 
these  resolutions — that  if  he  had  the  power 
he  would  change  them  in  some  particular. 

If  I  had  the  power  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  would  change  them ;  but  we 
must  take  them  as  a  whole  or  reject  them 
altogether.  When  I  hear  of  amendments 
being  moved  by  different  honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  therefore,  I  am  reminded  of  the  looker- 
on  at  a  game  of  chess.  He  imagines  that,  he 
could  improve  many  of  the  moves  made  by 
the  players,  but  it  would  be  found,  if  his  sug¬ 
gestions  were  followed,  that  the  end  would  be 
that  he  would  find  himself  checkmated  and 
the  game  lost.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  looking 
over  the  resolutions  I  have  found  some  things 
that  are  good,  and  some  that  are  open  to  ob¬ 
jection  ;  but,  upon  a  careful  balance  of  both, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  good 
preponderates.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  hesitate  to  take  upon  myself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  risking  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
by  voting  for  any  amendment  to  them. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ALEXANDER  said— I  shall 
not  now  trespass  at  any  length  upon  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  this  House.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Port  Hope  (Hon.  Mr.  Seymour)  pos¬ 
sesses  the  esteem  and  respect  not  only  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  but  of  the  country,  from 
the  straightforward  and  consistent  course  he 
has  ever  pursued  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  all  great  questions  of  public  interest, 
and  it  is  with  very  great  diffidence  and  re¬ 
luctance  that  I  venture  to  challenge  the 
figures,  generally,  stated  by  my  honorable 
friend,  in  'the  position  he  took,  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  he  drew  from  them,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  Confederation.  But  my  honorable 
friend  took  surely  a  most  gloomy  view  of  the 
subject.  He  apprehended  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences  and  results  from  the  proposed  alli¬ 
ance.  The  reply  to  that  is  that  it  just 
depends  upon  ourselves  — it  depends  upon  the 
members  of  the  new  Confederate  Lcgislatuie 
whether  good  or  evil  shall  flow  from  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  they  proceed  to  work  out  the  Con¬ 
stitution  with  reasonable  frugality  and  care, 
determined  to  keep  down  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  prevent  all  jobbery  in  the  carrying 
out  of  public  improvements,  then,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Confederation  may  be  carried  out 
without  materially  increasing  the  public  bur¬ 
dens  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  our  position  will  be 
such,  that  they  will  not  fall  more  heavily  upon 
us  as  a  whole.  The  honorable  gentleman 


particularized  certain  instances  of  alleged  in¬ 
justice,  such  as  the  financial  arrangements 
with  regard  to  Newfoundland  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Why,  surely  there  can  be  no  great  in¬ 
justice  to  Canada,  in  our  agreeing  on  the  one 
hand  to  allow  certain  subsidies,  not  of  large 
amount,  while  we  take  the  whole  of  their 
excise  and  custom  duties  with  the  jiower  of 
levying  a  uniform  tariff.  As  regards  the  pro¬ 
bable  adequacy  of  the  revenue  of  the  proposed 
General  Government  to  meet  all  the  items  of 
ordinary  expenditure,  I  will  leave  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  from  Port  Hope  to  disprove  the 
correctness  of  the  figures  given  by  the  M  inister 
of  Finance  at  Sherbrooke.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  not  presume  to  challenge  the 
statements  of  so  able  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
But  it  is  said  that  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
Local  Government,  we  would  require  to  have 
recourse  to  heavy  direct  taxation  upon  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
that  this  would  not  be  necessary,  unless  the 
Local  Legislature  ran  out.  Let  us  see  what 
will  be  the  position  of  Upper  Canada,  which  is 
to  receive  upon  the  basis  of  80  cents  per  head, 
$1,120,000.  The  local  items  which  will  have 
to  be  met  out  of  that  appropriation  will  be  as 


follows : — 

Education . $274,112 

Hospitals  and  charities .  125,000 

Penitentiary  and  reformatories .  76,000 

Agricultural  societies .  52,000 

Roads  and  bridges .  80,000 

Police . 15,000 

Literary  and  scientific  institutions .  7,000 


$629,112 

Legislation .  100,000 

Civil  Government,  Lieut -Governor  and 

staff . . .  .  120,000 


$849,112 

Leaving  a  balance  for  other  purposes. . .  270,888 


$1,120,000 

The  prevailing  desire  in  my  section  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada  is,  that  the  Local  Legislature 
shall  only  be  one  Chamber  of  thirty  members, 

‘  with  a  very  limited  inexpensive  Executive — 
a  sort  of  large  municipal  deliberative  body — 
which  would  involve  a  small  expenditure,  and 
if  such  views  are  carried  out,  there  are  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  direct  taxation.  But  I  did  not 
intend  when  I  rose  to  enter  again  at  length 
upon  such  details.  I  was  only  desirous  to 
explain  the  course  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
pursue  in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the 
honorable  member  for  the  division  of  Welling- 
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ton.  After  the  leader  of  the  Government,  in 
another  quarter,  has  declared  that  they  wi 
look  upon  any  amendment  of  an  important 
detail  as  a  defeat  of  the  whole  scheme,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  vot¬ 
ing  for  an  amendment  which  would  have  such 
an  effect.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  while  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  my  constituents  in  voting  in  the 
negative,  I  do  think  that  an  opportunity  shoulc . 
be  afforded  to  any  of  the  members  of  this 
House  to  record  the  views  of  their  constituents 
upon  this  or  upon  any  of  the  other  details  to 
which  they  take  exception,  and  I  therefore 
beg  to  move  in  amendment,  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Skead, — 

That  it  is  proper  that  any  members  of  this 
House  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
cording  their  views  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  manner  of  appointing  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  But  that  the  way 
to  effect  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  will  be  to  enter  a  memorial  or 
protest  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  embody¬ 
ing  their  views  upon  this  important  detail  of  the 
Confederation.  A  copy  of  such  memorial  or 
protest  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  along  with  the  resolutions  now  before  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS— I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  position  I  would  be  placed  if 
the  amendment  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
was  carried.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  honorable  member 
from  the  Wellington  Division  (Hon.  Mr. 
Sanborn)  it  would  appear,  from  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  it  were  adopted,  that  I  would  have 
to  support  the  substantive  resolutions  also. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  these  two  things 
can  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  BOSSE — I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  in  order,  and  I  raise  that  ob¬ 
jection  to  it. 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU  —  The  rules 
of  the  House  provide  for  protests  being  made 
by  members,  and  the  amendment  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  would  like  to  hear 
some  further  explanation  from  my  honorable 
friend  from  the  Gore  Division,  respecting  this 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — Is  it  in  order  ? 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER— The  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  in  order.  The  effect  of  it  would 
be  simply  to  affirm  the  23rd  rule  of  this 
House,  which  provides  that  any  member  may 
enter  his  protest  against  any  action  on  the 


part  of  the  House.  This  amendment  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  reiteration  of  that  rule,  and  1  must, 
therefore,  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
out  of  order.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — As  the  honorable 
member  from  the  Gore  Division  particularly 
desires  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  elective  principle  shall  be 
abolished  or  not,  I  will,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  House,  give  notice  of  a  motion 
which  I  intend  to  move,  in  amendment  to  the 
main  resolution  before  the  House  : — 

That  the  legislative  councillors  representing 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  tbe  Legislative 
Council  of  the  General  Legislature,  shall  be 
elected  as  at  present,  to  represent  the  forty-eight 
electoral  divisions  mentioned  in  schedule  A°of 
chapter  first  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
Canada,  and  each  such  councillor  shall  reside  or 
possess  the  qualification  in  the  division  he  is 
elected  to  represent. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — At  this  stage  of 
the  debate  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  figures  just  used  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  from  the  Gore  Division,  who 
gave  us  the  impression  that  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  would  have  much  more  than  sufficient 
means  to  carry  on  their  local  affairs  from  the  sub¬ 
sidies  granted  to  them  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  this 
statement,  but  if  the  honorable  gentleman 
will  look  back  to  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  he  will  find  that, 
immediately  before  that  union,  the  cost  of 
governing  Upper  Canada  by  its  separate  Le¬ 
gislature,  with  a  population  of  450,000,  was 
$770,000  a-year  ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated 
to-day  that  the  people  were  thep  governed 
cheaply,  honestly  and  properly.  If  it  cost 
$770,000  to  govern  450,000  people  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1839,  how  much,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  will,  it  cost  to  govern  1,396,000  of 
people  now  in  that  section  under  the  Con¬ 
federation  ?  The  answer  is,  $2,170,000  a- 
year,  or,  in  other  words,  just  about  double 
the  amount  of  the  local  subsidy. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALEXANDER— The  honora- 
)le  gentleman  forgets  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  incur  a  large  part  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  that  province  formerly  borne  by 
the  Local  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  am  quite  well 
aware  of  the  burdens  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  will  bear,  and  also  aware  that  powers 
will  be  given  to  it  over  certain  subjects  for¬ 
merly  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Legislature. 
As  to  Lower  Canada,  it  had  at  the  time  of 
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the  union,  650,000  inhabitants,  200,000  more  I 
than  the  population  of  Upper  Canada,  al-  i 
though  its  government  cost  only  $573,348 ; 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  provided  the  new 
Local  Legislature  is  equally  economical  as 
the  old,  this  sum  will  be  increased  to 
$1,230,000 — some  $400,000  over  and  above 
the  local  subsidy,  which  excess  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  These 
figures,  taken  from  the  Public  Accounts, 
are  easily  accessible  by  the  honorable  member 
from  the  Gore  Division,  and  are,  of  course, 
entirely  reliable. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALEXANDER — The  figures 
I  presented  to  the  House  are  also  reliable, 
and  I  challenge  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
dispute  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  ARMAND — I  have  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  honorable  members  who  have 
spoken  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
some  of  whom  have  manifested  fear  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  changes  proposed  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  far  from  blam¬ 
ing  them,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  none 
of  them  have  proposed  a  remedy  for  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  situation.  Two  or  three  said 
that  the  measure  had  taken  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  by  surprise,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  honorable  members  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  question  of  Confederation 
wa3  discussed  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country  in  1859,  and  that  since  then  the 
Legislature  and  the  press  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  it  often  enough.  Did  not  the 
Legislative  Assembly  last  year  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  be  hurrying  us  on  to  anarchy,  and 
did  not  that  committee  report  that  the  remedy 
for  those  evils  wa9  Confederation?  Those 
honorable  members  also  seem  to  forget  that 
since  the  Government  disclosed  its  policy 
through  the  magnificent  speech  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  to  his  constituents  at  Sher¬ 
brooke — a  speech  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  press  of  the  various  political 
parties — 24  elections  have  taken  place,  13  for 
this  honorable  House  and  11  for  the  other. 
Of  the  13  for  this  House  three  candidates 
only  declared  themselves  opposed  to  Confed¬ 
eration,  and  of  those  three,  but  one  was  elect¬ 
ed.  Of  the  11  for  the  Assembly,  one  only  ob¬ 
jected  to  it,  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  now 
vote  for  the  measure.  Relative  to  that  pio- 
vision  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference, 
having  regard  to  the  elective  principle  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  I  have  already  stated  my 
opinion,  and  I  would  tell  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  Wellington  Division  that  it  seems 
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to  me  that  the  delegates,  who  are  all  eminent 
men,  could  not  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion 
except  after  mature  deliberation.  I  can  well 
understand  that  before  England  permitted  us 
to  adopt  its  Constitution — gave  us  responsible 
government,  allowed  us  the  control  of  our 
own  affairs ;  and  when  its  governor  swere  not 
advised  by  ministers  responsible  to  ^he  peo¬ 
ple,  but  were  surrounded  by  advisers  who 
were  more  like  clerks,  who  to  preserve  their 
salaries  were  often  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  their  master — I  can  easily 
conceive,  I  repeat,  that  it  was  expedient  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  the  wrongs  under  which  we 
then  labored.  But  to-day,  when  the  parent 
state  requires  that  its  governors  shall  choose 
advisers  responsible  to  the  people,  the  elective 
system  is  no  longer  needful  in  relation  to  fin¬ 
ance  or  to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
people.  As  to  finance,  I  will  certainly  not  say 
that  officers  of  the  Government  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  position  to  speculate  in  setting 
up  ephemeral  candidates — most  assuredly  not , 
but  I  will  say  that  many  citizens,  little  careful 
of  their  true  interest  and  of  the  future  of  their 
country,  convert  election  days  into  days  of 
speculation,  by  giving  rise  to  corruption,  vio¬ 
lence  and  perjury  ;  and  I  shall  be  ready,  when¬ 
ever  required,  to  prove  as  clearly  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  in  several  divisions 
the  election  resembled  civil  warfare  more  than 
proper  election  contests.  I  know  that  many 
persons,  I  will  not  say  urged  by  an  inordin¬ 
ate  liberalism,  degenerating  into  demagogy 
for  I  do  not  believe  we  have  in  our  young 
country  any  of  those  fierce  demagogues— but 
I  will  say,  that  there  are  persons  who  wish  that 
all  the  offices  under  the  State  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  universal  suffrage,  because  they 
know  that  in  such  circumstances  they  could 
impose  upon  the  sympathy  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  But  I  would  say  to 
such  persons  —  gentlemen,  do  not  suppose 
yourselves  wiser  statesmen  than  those  ot 
the  Mother  Country,  who  have  established 
their  Constitution  after  centuries  of  efforts 
and  contests,  and  who  work  it  after  the 
experience  of  centuries.  I  would  further 
tell  them  “do  not  suppose  yourselves  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  British  Constitution 
than  Monsieur  Montalejibert,  one  of  the 
great  literati  of  the  day,  the  historian  and 
eminent  statesman;  or  than  M.  BeRRYER, 
the  prince  of  the  French  bar,  both  of  whom 
proclaimed  but  recently  that  that  Constitution 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  free  that 
could  possibly  be  desired.”  I  congratulate 
the  Government  upon  desiring  to  preserve  so 


much  of  this  law  as  may  appear  rational  and 
good.  I  refer  to  the  territorial  divisions  and 
the  propriety  of  causing  them  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  persons  who  have  vested  interests 
therein ;  and  indeed  how  could  any  one  rep¬ 
resent  with  equal  devotion  and  advantage  a 
division,  as  the  man  who  had  sacred  rights 
therein,  whether  by  personal  residence  or  the 
ownership  of  the  property  upon  which  his 
qualification  rests,  and  who  clings  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  has  descended  to  him  from  his  an¬ 
cestor,  or  because  he  has  acquired  it  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  his  vigils  and  his  toils  ? 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  I  intend  by  my 
remarks  upon  this  law  to  disparage  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  towns,  for  the  division  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  embraces  part  of 
the  most  populous  city  in  Canada,  and  I  only 
accepted  the  charge  after  the  refusal  of  two 
of  its  most  eminent  citizens — eminent  equally 
by  their  large  fortunes  and  their  social  posi¬ 
tion.  But  probably  those  gentlemen  had 
learned  by  their  own  experience  or  by  that  of 
others,  that  public  life  did  not  present  suffi¬ 
cient  charms  to  cause  it  to  be  eagerlv  coveted 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Before  recording 
my  vote  on  the  amendment  before  the  House, 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  amendment.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
altogether  concur  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
drawn,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  called  upon, 
as  an  elected  member,  to  support  it.  I  feel 
that  it  would  ill  become  me — that  1  would  be 
hardly,  discharging  my  duty  to  my  constitu¬ 
ents  if  I  were  to  sit  silently  by  and  give  my 
vote  to  change  the  Constitution  under  which  I 
was  elected.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  that  there 
is  something  extraordinary  in  the  fourteenth 
of  these  resolutions  before  the  House,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  Government  give  a 
full  explanation  as  to  the  manner  in^which 
that  resolution  was  arrived  dt  in  the  Conference. 
Bear  in  mind,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  the 
eleventh  resolution  declares  that  “  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  General  Government,  and  shall  hold  office 
during  life.”  Thus  the  House  will  sec  that 
by  this  resolution  the  Crown  has  the  right  for 
all  future  time  to  select  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cillors  in  Upper  Canada  from  any  part  of  the 
country  which  the  Crown  sees  fit;  but  in 
Lower  Canada  there  is  this  difference  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sixteenth  resolution,  “each  of 
the  legislative  councillors  representing  Lower 
Canada  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Legislature, shall  be  appointed  to  represent 


ono  of  the  twenty-four  electoral  divisions  men¬ 
tioned  in  schedule  A,  of  chapter  1st  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada,  and  such 
councillor  shall  reside  or  possess  his  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  division  he  is  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent.”  Then  the  fourteenth  resolution  de¬ 
clares  that  “  the  first  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  be  made, 
except  as  regards  Prince  Edward  Island,  from 
the  legislative  councils  of  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  so  far  as  a  sufficient  number  be  found 
qualified  and  willing  to  serve.”  Now,  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen,  I  have  always  understood — 
my  reading  of  books  on  constitutional  law  has 
given  me  to  understand — that  the  greatest  of 
England’s  statesmen  who  have  spoken  on  the 
question  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  have  always 
broadly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  prero¬ 
gative  should  never  and  could  never  be 
limited.  How  is  it  then  that  these  thirty- 
three  individuals,  talented,  able  and  gifted, 
as  no  doubt  they  were,  who  met  in  the  room 
behind  me  and  sat  with  closed  doors,  saw  fit 
to  hamper  and  cripple  the  operation  of  that 
good  rule  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Should  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown  in  the  selection  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  be  limited  ?  It  may  be 
true  that,  residing  in  many  of  the  divisions  in 
Lower  Canada  represented  in  this  House, 
there  may  be  good  men,  competent  men,  well 
qualified  men ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  may  be  just  as  good,  able  and  talented 
men,  outside  of  them  as  in  it.  Why  then 
should  the  doors  of  this  House  be  closed 
against  these  men  ?  Why  is  it,  I  would  like 
to  know,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is 
to  be  restricted  so  as  to  prevent  the  choice  of 
these  men  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACIJE — I  can  give  ex¬ 
planations  to  the  honorable  gentleman.  He 
must  be  aware  that  Lower  Canada  is  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  position  from  Upper  Canada,  and  that 
there  are  two  nationalities  in  it  occupying 
certain  portions  of  the  country.  Well  these 
divisions  have  been  made  so  as  to  secure  to 
both  nationalities  their  respective  rights,  and 
these,  in  our  opinion,  are  good  reasons  for  the 
provision  that  has  been  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  do  not  think  my 
honorable  and  gallant  friend  sees  the  point  of 
my  remarks.  I  would  ask  why  in  the  first 
selection  the  choice  of  the  Crown  is  restricted 
to  the  members  of  this  Chamber,  when  proba¬ 
bly  others  out  of  it  could  be  found  whose 
presence  here  would  be  of  more  advantage  to 
the  public  ? 

Hon  Sir  E.  P.  TACKS-!  do  not  know 
what  advantage  would  be  derived  if  the  Crown 
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had  the  right  of  making  selections  from  all 
over  the  country.  If  that  had  been  proposed, 

I  think  many  honorable  gentlemen  would  have 
found  fault  with  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
due  to  courtesy  that  the  members  of  this 
House  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  not  only 
that,  but  there  were  acquired  rights  which 
had  to  be  respected.  My  honorable  friend 
appears  to  dissent  from  this  statement.  Well, 
the  last  choice  of  the  people  are  now  in  this 
House,  and  by  the  fact  of  their  election  they 
have  acquired  a  right  to  a  seat ;  and  I  think 
those  gentlemen  who  have  been  appointed  for 
life  have  gained  rights  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — The  honorable  and 
gallant  gentleman  says  we  have  an  acquired 
right.  I  admit  we  have  a  right  to  sit  here 
during  the  term  for  which  we  have  been 
elected  ;  but  what  right  have  we  to  seat  our¬ 
selves  here  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives  ? 
The  people  did  not  send  us  here  to  make  this 
change  in  the  composition  of  this  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  what  right  even  have  the 
appointed  members  of  this  House  to  seats  here 
during  their  lifetime  ?  I  have  a  despatch 
here,  written  by  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  will  be  considered  pretty  good  authority 
upon  the  point,  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  this  very  question. 
I  need  not  read  the  words  of  the  despatch, 
but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  legislative  coun¬ 
cillors  have  no  right  of  property  in  their  posi¬ 
tion,  but  simply  a  naked  trust  which  the 
Legislature  may  at  any  time  call  upon  them 
to  surrender  to  other  hands,  if,  in  their  opinion, 
the  public  interest  shall  require  such  transfer. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— That  is  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion.  That  may  for  a  time 
have  been  the  view  of  the  Imperial  authorities, 
but  previous  to  1856  they  held  and  said 
directly  the  contrary.  (Hear,  hear.).  They 
then  said  that  they  had  granted  certain  privi¬ 
leges  to  certain  gentlemen  for  life,  and  that 
they  would  not  commit  the  injustice  of  with¬ 
drawing  those  privileges  when  the  gentlemen 
had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  them.  (Hear, 
hear  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— I  am  surprised  at 
the  honorable  and  gallant  Premier  questioning 
the  ability  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  despatch  to  which  1  have  just 
referred.  Whatever  may  have  .been  the 
opinion  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1856,  this  is 
a  later  opinion,  for  the  despatch  is  dated  the 
4th  of  February,  1862.  The  honorable  and 
gallant  gentleman  says  they  dc  not  propose  to 
take  from  any  honorable  gentleman  the  rights 


he  now  enjoys.  I  could  understand  this 
argument  if  they  did  not  propose  to  take  away 
the  rights  of  any  honorable  member  of  this 
House  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  it  when  you 
propose  to  drive  from  this  House  faithful 
subjects  who  have  served  their  country  hon¬ 
estly  in  the  Legislature,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  have  not  yet  had  from  the  gallant 
Premier  that  explanation  to  which  the  House 
is  entitled.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  is  it  that 
the  legislative  councillors  from  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  are  excepted  ?  In  that  province, 
as  we  know,  the  Legislative  Council  is  elec¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  an  elected  Chamber  that  is  now 
in  existence  there,  but  the  members  of  it  are 
excepted  from  the  provisions  that  apply  to 
the  legislative  councils  of  the  other  provinces. 
Why  is  this?  I  think  there  must  be  some 
reason,  in  the  first  place,  for  breaking  the 
good  rule  that  in  no  way  shall  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  be  restricted ;  and,  in  the  second, 
for  making  an  exception  in  regard  to  one  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  others.  I  think  a  reason 
may  be  found  for  this  in  the  fact,  that  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  resolutions  in  a  different 
shape  would  have  passed  through  some  of  the 
chambers  that  compose  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would 
like  to  know  what  justice  will  be  done  if  this 
change  is  carried  out  ?  What,  for  instance, 
will  he  done  with  regard  to  two  honorable 
members  who  come  from  the  city  of  Hamilton  ? 
One  of  them  (the  Hon.  Mr.  Mills)  is  an 
appointed  member ;  the  other  (the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bull)  was  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of 
the  people  only  a  few  months  since.  Under 
the  working  of  the  resolutions,  one  of  these 
honorable  gentlemen  will  forfeit  his  seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— Why  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — If  it  does  not  follow 
that  one  of  these  honorable  gentlemen  will  lose 
his  seat,  it  must  follow  that  some  other  por¬ 
tion  of  Upper  Canada  will  be  unrepresented 
in  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  honorable 
gentlemen  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
they  please.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  sent  here  possess 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that,  they  .  will  be  retained 
in  their  seats.  It  is  plain  that  a  great 
injustice  will  be  done  these  honorable 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  have  served 
their  country  faithfully,  without,  in  any 
way  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  tbe  Crown 
or  infringing  on  those  of  the  people)  and  I 
think  the  conclusion  this  House  and  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  will  arrive  at,  is  that  these  te 
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solutions  were  devised  because  they  were 
better  calculated  in  this  shape  to  be  palatable, 
if  not  to  this  Chamber,  at  least  to  other 
houses  of  the  legislatures  of  British  North 
America.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— Like  other  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  am  over¬ 
come  with  the  importance  of  this  subject; 
and  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  were  I  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  very  grave  question  now 
before  the  House.  I  feel  that,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  hon.  friend  from  the  Eastern 
Division,  it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  importance;  and  I  think  the  House  has 
great  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  discussion  of  it  has  been 
approached — in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
treated,  both  by  the  friends  of  the  resolutions 
and  by  those  who  have  opposed  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Difference  of  opinion  there  must  be 
on  all  great  public  questions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  idle  to  expect  that  we  should  all  be 
agreed  on  this  any  more  than  on  any  other 
great  public  question  ;  and  after  all,  the  most 
correct  judgment,  which  can  be  formed  on 
any  occasion,  is  but  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  the  work  of  constitution¬ 
making,  have  left,  on  the  structures  which 
they  have  erected,  the  impress  of  that  at¬ 
tribute  which  prevades  humanity — imperfec¬ 
tion.  .  We  have  a  very  lamentable  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  our  neighbors  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  line.  As  was  well  said, 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government 
in  another  place,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  “was  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  the  human  intellect — one  of  the 
most  marvellous  efforts  of  skill  and  organiza¬ 
tion  that  ever  governed  a  free  people.  But 
to  say  that  it  was  perfect  would  be  wrong.” 
The  woDder  is  that  men  with  the  limited 
amount  of  experience  which  its  authors 
possessed,  should  have  framed  such  an  in¬ 
strument.  It  has  stood  many  rude  tests, 
and  but  for  the  existence  in  the  social  com¬ 
pact,  of  our  American  friends,  of  an  element 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  whole  genius  of 
their  system — negro  slavery — the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  withstand — yes,  and  after  the 
extinction  of  that  element,  will  continue  to 
withstand — all  the  artillery  which  their  own 
or  foreign  despotism  can  array  against  it. 
Their  institutions  have  the  same  features 
with  our  own.  There  are  some  points  of 
variance;  but  the  same  great  principle  is 
the  basis  of  both— that  life,  liberty  and  the 


pursuit  of  happiness  are  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man,  and  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
without  a  free  and  full  recognition  of  it,  no 
government  can  be  strong  or  permanent.  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  the  scheme  before  us 
has  some  defects,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
will  mar  its  well-working ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  confident  that,  if  it  should  be¬ 
come  law,  those  defects  can  and  will  be 
remedied.  The  gentlemen  composing  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Conference,  who  were  the 
authors  of  these  resolutions,  honestly  thought 
that  their  views  were  right,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  they  or  their  successors  will  see 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  the  errors  will  be 
rectified.  We  are  told  the  resolutions  must 
be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  Therefore 
the  question  which  we  must  solve  is,  whether 
those  defects  are  so  serious  as  to  render  it 
our  duty  to  reject  them,  or  are  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  their  adoption  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  drawbacks.  I  hold 
that  the  substitution  of  appointment  by  the 
Crown  for  the  elective  principle,  in  this 
Chamber,  is  a  great  objection.  I  have 
always  been  an  advocate  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple;  still  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  voting  against  the  scheme  because  of 
that  objection.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  had 
reached  a  condition  almost  bordering  on 
anarchy ;  and  I  am  sure  from  the  conflict  of 
passions  that  prevailed — and  it  is  not  my 
design  to  blame  one  political  party  or  the 
other  for  it,  I  simply  state  a  fact,  freely  con¬ 
ceded  by  both  parties— that  a  state  of  things 
existed  for  which  a  remedy  of  some  kind  must 
be  found.  And  it  is  a  cheering  fact  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  state  of  things  we  have  found 
men  patriotic  enough  to  merge  former  dif¬ 
ferences  and  unite  together  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  Constitution  which  will  secure 
exemption  from  the  evils  under  which  we 
have  labored.  And  although  it  may  entail 
—I  am  not  here  to  state  that  it  will  not  en- 
i^il  additional  cost  upon  the  country,  yet 
that  is  not  a  valid  argument  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
House  and  the  country  have  to  take  this  into 
consideration,  whether,  if  it  be  rejected,  we 
can  devise  a  plan  better  fitted  to  extricate  us 
from  our  present  difficulties,  and  which  will 
command  the  support  of  all  the  parties  to 
this  compact.  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to 
go  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
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whether  union  of  the  British  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Provinces  is  desirable.  Every  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  spoken,  has  given  his 
assent  to  that  proposition.  But  objections 
have  been  urged  against  the  resolutions  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  and  some  of  those  objections 
have  assumed  a  tangible  shape.  They  have 
been  presented  in  the  amendments  moved 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Wellington  and 
by  my  hon.  friend  from  Niagara.  My  vote 
shall  be  given  for  the  resolutions,  notwithstan¬ 
ding  their  defects,  because  I  believe  that 
the  benefits  which  we  shall  derive  from  th  >ir 
adoption  will  far  outweigh  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  have  been  told  that  this  scheme 
is  new,  that  the  country  is  not  informed 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  people  do  not 
understand  it.  There  was  a  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country — and  that  time  has  not 
very  long  gone  by—  when  this  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  at  any  rata  the  leading  principles 
embodied  in  it,  were  discussed  and  approved 
by  a  very  large  number  of  the  people.  In 
1859,  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  re¬ 
presenting  the  Reform  party  of  Upper 
Canada,  met  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  That 
convention  was  composed  of,  I  think,  560 
members,  who  substantially  adopted  it  as  the 
policy  of  the  party.  A  moug  other  resolu¬ 
tions  which  the  convention  agreed  to  were 
two  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  read¬ 
ing  to  the  House.  The  4th  resolution  was 
to  the  following  effect : — 

That  without  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
other  objections,  this  assembly  is  of  opinion  that 
the  delay  which  must  occur  in  obtaining  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lower  Provinces  to  a  Federal  union 
of  all  the  British  North  American  Colonies, 
places  that  measure  beyond  consideration  as  a 
remedy  for  present  evils. 

The  object  of  this  resolution  was  clearly 
not  to  ignore  the  larger  project  of  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  the  House,  from  what  fell  from 
myself  on  that  occasion,  that  it  was  not  so 
considered.  But  the  difficulties  then  sur- 
rounding  us  were  of  a  grave  character  and 
an  immediate  remedy  was  desired  ;  and,  as 
the  resolution  expresses  it,  the  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  Federal  union  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  which  prevented  its  acceptance 
as  an  immediate  remedy,  was  the  delay 
which  would  necessarily  occur  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  But 
the  5th  resolution  adopted  at  that  meeting 
embodied  in  it  some  of  the  main  features  of 


the  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  It  runs 
thus : — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly  the  best 
practicable  remedy  for  the  evil's  now  encountered 
in  the  Government  of  Canada  is  to  be  found  in 
the  formation  of  two  or  more  local  governments, 
to  which  shall  be  committed  the  control  of  all 
matters  of  a  local  or  sectional  character,  and 
some  joint  authority,  charged  with  such  matters 
as  are  necessarily  common  to  both  sections  of 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — Or,  in  other  words, 
there  was  a  hope  at  that  time  that  Con¬ 
federation  would  be  accomplished.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — Yes;  and  I  was 
going  on  to  show  that  that  was  the  sense  in 
which  I  and  others  in  that  body  viewed  the 
resolution  at  the  time;  and  my  hon.  friend 
from  the  Niagara  Division  was  a  member  of 
the  convention.  I  shall  quote  from  a  speech 
I  made  upon  that  occasion,  which  will  show 
at  all  events  the  sense  in  which  I  regarded 
the  resolution  I  have  just  read.  It  is  some¬ 
times  an  advantage  in  advocating  measures 
to  have  no  embarrassing  antecedents.  This 
is  my  lot  on  this  occasion,  or  I  should,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  reminded  of  them  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  Niagara.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  that  Mr.  Sheppard  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  in  amendment,  affirming  the  propriety 
of  dissolving  the  union  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada;  but  in  doing  so,  he  said,  that 
if  our  object  was  to  establish  a  large  nation¬ 
ality,  he  would  withdraw  it,  and  support  the 
main  resolution.  In  reply  to  him  I  said  . 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  stated  that  if  he  could  see 
that  the  tendency  was  towards  the  acquisition  of 
a  national  existence,  then  he  was  with  us ;  he 
could  see  the  propriety  of  a  course  of  that  kind. 
Now  I,  for  one,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
such  is  its  tendency,  and  that  that  man  is  blind  to 
the  future  of  this  country,  nay,  more,  that  he  is  not 
a  true  patriot,  who  does  not  believe  that  some  day 
or  other  this  great  British  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  will  have  a  nationality.  I  think  every 
man,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  past  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  that  what  may  be  the  history  of  the 
future  of  this  country,  must  feel  that  one  day  or 
other — and  this,  perhaps,  at  no  very  distant 
period — we  shall  have  a  great  North  American 
nationality.  It  is  no  part  of  our  scheme  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  Federation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  We  admit  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  that  in  one  of  the  resolutions  already 
passed,  but  we  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  it,  for  the  extravagance  of  our  present  system 
is  so  great  that  the  country  cannot  stand  it  much 
longer.  With  regard  to  dissolution  of  the  union, 
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pure  and  simple,  we  say  you  can’t  get  it — it  is  not 
advisable  that  you  should  have  it,  because  it  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  going  back. 
We  adopt  the  principle  of  Federation,  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  which  will,  in  the  mean- 
ti  me,  relieve  us  from  the  pressing  difficulties  under 
which  the  country  labors,  and  which  also  looks  to 
the  future — to  a  Federation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  first,  and  beyond  that 
to  the  admission  of  other  territories  into  the  great 
North  American  Confederacy. 

Having  thus  shown  the  views  which  were 
entertained  at  that  time,  I  feel,  honorable 
gentlemen,  that  we  are  perfectly  consistent 
in  supporting  the  main  features  of  this 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  honorable  gentlemen, 
that  while  this  meeting  in  Toronto  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1859,  there  was 
also  another  meeting  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
on  the  25th  of  October  preceding,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  which  to  a  great  extent  influ¬ 
enced  the  decision  of  that  convention.  The 
meeting  at  Montreal,  composed  of  Lower 
Canadian  Opposition  members  of  Parliament, 
gave  forth  to  the  world  a  very  important 
and  able  document — a  document  which  on 
its  face  was  partly  advisory  to  the  members 
of  the  Reform  party  of  Upper  Canada,  who 
were  about  to  meet  in  Toronto.  It  was 
signed  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  A.  A.  Dorion,  L.  T.  Drum¬ 
mond,  L.  A.  Dessaules,  and  Thomas 
D’Arcy  McGee.  If  the  House  will  bear 
with  me,  I  will  quote  from  it  as  briefly  as 
possible,  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
present,  in  any  language  of  my  own,  argu¬ 
ments  so  cogent,  and  so  satitfactory,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  scheme  now  before  the  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  After  setting  forth  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action  and  deprecating 
dissolution  of  the  union  pure  and  simple, 
these  gentlemen — who  formed  a  committee 
of  the  Liberal  party  of  Lower  Canada  to 
prepare  this  manifesto — say  : — 

Neither  can  we  comprehend  how  the  re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  representation  could  effectually  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  conflicts  and  collisions 
arising  out  of  the  distinct  character  of  our  two¬ 
fold  population.  In  each  section  there  would 
still  be  minority  and  majority  parties;  and  unless 
the  principle  of  a  double  majority  could  be  enact¬ 
ed  as  a  fundamental  law,  we  should  be  exposed 
to  an  endless  round  of  the  same  complaints  that 
we  now  hear,  of  one  section  ruling  the  other 
contrary  to  its  well-known  public  opinion,  and  to 
see  reproduced  in  our  politics  the  same  passions, 
the  same  intrigues,  the  same  corruption  and 
insincerity.  The  enactment  of  the  double  ma¬ 
jority  is  not  advocated  in  any  quarter. 


I  am  sorry  that  my  hon.  friend  from  the 
Graodville  Division  is  not  in  his  place,  for  I 
think  the  remedy  he  proposes  is  so  ably 
shown  in  this  document  to  be  insufBcient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  that  even 
he  would  be  convinced  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  view3  he  has  just  now  announced. 
The  language  I  have  quoted  is  just  what  wo 
say  now,  that  representation  by  population 
per  se  would  not  afford  sufficient  means  of 
extrication  from  our  difficulties,  and  would 
not  give  us  the  hope  which  the  new  consti¬ 
tutional  system,  of  which  it  forms  a  main 
feature,  does  afford,  that  we  will  be  rid  of 
the  evils  which  have  distracted  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Upper  Canada,  were  that 
principle  engrafted  into  our  legislative  union, 
would  undoubtedly  have  greater  power  and 
weight,  but  as  the  manifesto  justly  says  : — 

We  should  be  exposed  to  an  endless  round  of 
the  same  complaints  that  we  now  hear,  of  one 
section  ruling  the  other,  contrary  to  its  well 
known  public  opinion. 

We  should  still  have  Upper  Canada  versus 
Lower  Canada ;  because  local  difficulties, 
arising  out  of  real  or  supposed  interference 
with  the  customs,  laws,  religious  institutions, 
or  sectional  questions  of  any  kind,  would 
provoke  and  perpetuate  the  same  bitter  and 
hostile  feelings  which  have  so  long  annoyed 
and  vexed  the  people  of  both  sections  of  the 
province.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Federative 
system  is  the  only  cure  for  this  great  evil. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  manifesto  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  proceeds  to  say  : — 

Your  committee  are  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  whether  we  consider  the  present  needs 
or  the  probable  future- condition  of  the  country — 
the  true,  the  statesmanlike  solution  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  substitution  of  a  purely  Federative  for  the 
present  so-called  Legislative  union.  The  former, 
it  is  believed,  would  enable  us  to  escape  all  the 
evils,  and  so  retain  all  the  advantages  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  existing  union,  while  by  restricting  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  few 
easily-defined  subjects  of  common  or  national 
concern,  and  leaving  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
other  matters  to  the  several  provinces,  the  people 
of  each  sub-division  would  possess  every  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  integrity  of  their  respective  institutions 
which  an  absolute  dissolution  of  the  union  would 
confer. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  stronger  or 
more  appropriate  terms  than  these  the  ad¬ 
vantages  set  forth  in  the  leading  features  of 
this  scheme — they  are  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  principles  here  so  luminously  and 
powerfully  stated.  One  would  suppose  that 
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the  hon.  and  gallant  Knight,  or  the  hon.  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  had  written 
the  paragraph ;  even  they  could  not  offer  a 
better  defence.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  next  paragraph  of  this  mani¬ 
festo  the  attention  of  my  hon.  friend  (Hon. 
Mr.  Aikins),  who  thinks  that  these  resolu¬ 
tions  have,  not  been  long  enough  before  the 
public  to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  upon  them.  I  trust  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  while  quoting  from  this 
State  paper  ;  but  really  I  feel  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  it  urges  are  so  good  that  they 
are  the  best  defence  of  the  resolutions  that 
can  be  offered  : — 

The  proposition  to  Federalize  the  Canadian 
union  is  not  new.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
frequently  mooted  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
suggested  by  the  example  of  the  neighboring 
States,  where  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
Federal  system  to  the  government  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  territory,  inhabited  by  people  of  divers 
origins,  creeds,  laws  and  customs,  has  been  amply 
demonstrated;  but  shape  and  consistence  were 
first  imparted  to  it  in  1856,  when  it  was  formally 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Lower  Canada 
Opposition,  as  offering,  in  their  judgment,  the 
true  corrective  of  the  abuses  generated  under  the 
present  system 

ThuB  it  appears  that  the  gallant  Knight 
and  his  confreres  of  the  Conference  have  not 
the  credit  of  originating  this  scheme — the 
honor  belongs  to  the  Liberal  parly  of  Lower 
Canada;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
these  gentlemen,  who  not  only  adopted  it 
themselves  but  recommended  it  to  Upper 
Canada,  are  the  only  parties  who  now  oppose 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  mark  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  paragraph  which  follows  : — 

The  discussion  now  going  on  in  Upper  Canada 
justifies  the  hope  that  the  Liberal  party  of  that 
section  of  the  province  will  at  the  approaching 
convention  pronounce  in  favor  of  Federation. 
It,  therefore,  now  becomes  imperative  upon  the 
Liberals  of  Lower  Canada  to  determine  whether 
they  will  sustain  the  views  enunciated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1856,  and  urged  upon  every  subsequent 
occasion  when  constitutional  changes  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Hon.  Mk.  CURRIE — Hear,  hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  says  “  hear,  hear,”  but  what  was  re¬ 
commended  in  this  paragraph  has  been 
done.  Our  friends  called  on  the  Liberal 
party  in  Upper  Canada  to  adopt  their  scheme 
at  the  convention  of  1859.  It  was  then 
adopted.  It  has  now  been  adopted  by  both 
parties  in  Upper  Canada ;  nay  more,  it  has 


been  adopted  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  shall  the  country  now 
be  told  that  the  only  party  who  oppose  it, 
are  the  Liberal  party  of  Lower  Canada,  who 
claim  the  credit  of  being  its  authors.  The 
arguments  are  so  cogent  that  I  must  continue 
to  quote  them  : — 

If  Lower  Canada  insists  on  maintaining  the 
union  intact, — if  she  will  neither  consent  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  nor  consider  the  project 
of  a  Federation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  reasonable  grounds  the  demand  for  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population  can  be  resisted. 
The  plea  for  such  a  resistance  has  hitherto  been, 
that  danger  might  arise  to  some  of  her  peculiar  and 
most  cherished  institutions  ;  but  that  ground  will 
be  no  longer  tenable  if  she  rejects  a  proposition 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave  to  her  own 
people  the  sole  and  absolute  custody  of  those 
institutions,  and  to  surround  them  by  the  most 
stringent  of  all  possible  safeguards,  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  land,  unalterable  save  by  the 
action  of  the  people  affected  by  them. 

Could  there  be  anything  stronger  or  more 
to  the  point  thaa  this.  He  will  not  admit 
it,  but  no  doubt  this  document  has  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  the  conversion  of  my 
venerable  and  gallant  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  G-overnment.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
I  have  such  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  it,  that 
in  the  hope  of  making  more  converts  I  will 
go  on  with  it : — 

Your  committee  will  not  be  expected,  it  is 
presumed,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  they  have  arrived  with  respect  to 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the  proposed 
system  of  Federation.  They  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  into  which  it  may  ultimately  be  thought 
advisable  to  divide  the  Province  of  Canada,  the 
old  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  must  be  preserved.  In  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  Local,  or  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  controlling  and  pervad¬ 
ing  idea  should  be  to  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Government  such  authority  only  as  would  be 
essential  to  the  objects  of  the  Federation ;  and 
by  necessary  consequence  to  reserve  to  the  sub¬ 
divisions,  powers  as  ample  and  varied  as  possible. 
The  customs,  the  post-office,  the  laws  concerning 
patents  and  copyrights,  the  currency,  and  such 
of  the  public  works  as  are  of  general  interest  to 
the  whole  province,  would  form  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  subjects  with  which  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  charged  ;  while  everything  relat¬ 
ing  to  purely  local  improvements,  to  education, 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  militia,  to 
laws  relating  to  property,  and  generally  all 
questions  of  local  concern  ;  in  fine,  on  all  matters 
not  specifically  devolving  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  would  be  lodged  in  the  governments  of 
the  separate  provinces.  *  *  *  In  conclusion, 
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your  committee  strenuously  recommend  to  the 
Liberal  party  cf  Lower  Canada  the  propriety  of 
seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  present  difficulties  in 
a  plan  of  Confederation,  the  details  of  which 
should  be  so  matured  as  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
and,  in  order  to  further  this,  and  to  promote  the 
most  ample  discussion  of  the  subject  a3  well  in 
Parliament  as  throughout  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  this  document 
refers  only  to  the  Federation  of  the  Canadas. 
The  soheme  before  the  House  provides  for 
that  most  fully ;  but  if  the  principle  be  good 
as  regards  Canada,  it  will  be  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  as  regards  the  other  British  North 
American  Colonies.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
hon.  member  from  Wellington,  in  the  very 
able  speech  which  he  delivered  the  other  day, 
and  to  which  all  who  heard  him  must  have 
listened  with  very  great  pleasure,  enunci¬ 
ated  his  views  iu  his  usual  forcible  and 
lucid  style;  and  whether  there  is  a  coinci¬ 
dence  of  opinion  with  him  or  not,  one  cannot 
but  respect  the  intelligence,  moderation  and 
candor  with  which  he  expresses  his  views. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  trustthat  in  giving  my  opin¬ 
ion  upon  some  points  of  his  remarks  I  shall 
be  guilty  of  no  want  of  courtesy  although 
differing  from  him.  (Hear.)  The  hon. 
gentleman,  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  said 
that  this  Constitution,  in  order  to  be  strong, 

“  must  be  planted  deep  in  the  hearts  and 
aflections  of  the  people/'  and  that  “  there 
would  be  no  good  hope  of  its  permanency 
without  this."  So  true  and  correct  is  this 
position,  that  if  I  did  not  believe,  honestly 
believe,  that  the  Constitution  which  we  are 
now  discussing  commanded  the  approbation  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people — I  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  more  particularly  of  the  section  of 
the  province  to  which  I  belong — I  would 
be  one  of  those  to  advocate  our  delaying  its 
passage  until  we  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt 
what  the  feelings  of  the  people  are ;  but  I 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt  what  their  views  are.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  were  shown,  in  the  first  place,  as 
pointed  out  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  elections  of  members  of  this 
and  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  have  resulted  in  its  favor 
That,  I  think,  is  very  strong  testimony  of  the 
popular  approbation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
we  have  no  petitions  against  it.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — And  none  for  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — “None  for  it,”  the 
hon.  gentleman  says.  Why,  the  country 
has  demanded  the  scheme  for  years.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  have  I  been  proving  to  the 
House  but  that  the  very  party  of  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  a  member  resolved  upon 
this  in  1859.  I  do  not  think  the  feelings  of 
that  convention  in  its  favor  could  have  been 
more  distinctly  expressed.  I  certainly  so 
understood  it,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
560  gentlemen  present  so  understood  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  before  the  country 
in  Lower  Canada  since  1856,  when  our 
friends  from  Lower  Canada  formally  brought 
it  before  Parliament.  Are  there  any  peti¬ 
tions  from  Lower  Canada  now  against  it  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Are  there  any  from  Upper 
Canada  ?  Has  there  been  a  single  public 
meeting  in  either  section  against  it  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  Lower  Canada,  an  hon.  member 
says,  there  have  been  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  said — I  do  not  declare  it,  but  make  the 
statement  on  public  rumor — that  they  were 
failures,  small  demonstrations  of  opposition. 
But  in  Upper  Canada  we  have  had  no  de¬ 
monstration  whatever  against  it.  An  indi¬ 
rect  attempt  was  made  the  other  day  at 
Toronto  by  an  effort  to  condemn  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  in  connection  with  Confe¬ 
deration,  but  it  was  a  manifest  failure.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think,  then,  that  we  are  justified 
in  assuming — and,  indeed,  are  bound  to 
assume — that  the  people  do  not  object  to  it, 
and  that  they  fully  understand  its  character; 
for  in  spite  of  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  having  been  widely  circulated 
by  every  newspaper  in  the  cuuntry;  and 
it  is  a  flimsy  argument  for  honorable 
gentlemen  to  use,  that  because  the  reso¬ 
lutions  addressed  to  them  were  marked 
“  Private,"  they  could  not  be  communicated 
to  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  have 
been  spread  all  over  the  country  ;  but  we  are 
told  the  entire  press  has  been  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  To  say  that  the  press  was 
influenced  in  any  manner  by  the  circular  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  a  few 
newspapers  in  either  section  of  the  province 
— certainly  there  are  few  in  Upper  Canada— 
that  have  spoken  against  the  scheme ;  but 
nine-tenths  of  them  in  both  sections  are  in 
favor  of  it,  and  have  discussed  it  in  all  its 
bearings — yet  we  are  told  that  the  public 
has  not  been  sufficiently  informed  upon  it, 
that  in  fact  there  is  no  public  opinion  in 
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respect  to  it,  and  that  hence  there  are  no 
petitions  or  demonstrations  against  it.  I 
think  this  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  my 
hon.  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie)  ought  not 
to  adopt — it  is  an  argument  unworthy  of  his 
intelligence.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  hon.  friend 
from  Wellington  the  other  day  attacked  the 
character  of  the  Conference,  and  the  attack 
has  been  repeated  since,  by  styling  it  a  u  self- 
elected  body.”  This  designation  was  not 
correct.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
we  were  represented  by  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  plan  of  Federal  union 
— union  of  the  Canadas  at  all  events,  and  if 
possible  of  all  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
Government  possesses  the  confidence  of  large 
majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  province.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  representatives  of  Canada,  there¬ 
fore,  could  hardly  be  called  a  self-elected 
body,  that  is  in  the  sense  in  which  my  hon. 
friend  has  applied  the  term,  namely,  that 
they  represented  nobody  but  themselves. 
To  maintain  this  is  indeed  to  go  a  great 
length,  for  it  is  practically  to  ignore  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  representation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then, 
as  regards  the  representatives  of  the  other 
provinces,  they  were  appointed  by  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Governor  General,  and  were  selected  from 
various  political  parties,  to  consider  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  utmost  interest  to  every  subject 
of  the  Sovereign,  of  whatever  race  or  faith, 
resident  in  these  provinces;  and  they  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  destined  to  exercise  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  future 
condition  and  welfare  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  My  honorable  friend  from  Port 
Hope  (Hon.  Mr.  Seymour)  referred  to-day 
to  the  American  mode  of  revising  their 
constitutions.  The  honorable  gentleman 
very  correctly  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Constitution  may  be  amend¬ 
ed,  but  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  state  constitutions  may  be  revised. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  States  re¬ 
vised  its  Constitution  in  1846.  I  refer  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  modus  operandi 
on  that  occasion  was  as  follows  : — An  act  was 
passed  in  the  State  Legislature  authorizing 
the  electors  at  large  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
copyention,  for  the  express  purpose  of  re¬ 
vising  the  Constitution.  The  instrument 
passed  by  the  convention  was  then  submit¬ 
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ted  to  the  Legislature  for  approval ;  but  the 
Legislature  had  no  power  to  alter  it.  It  had 
either  to  be  rejected  or  accepted  as  a  whole. 
It  was  so  accepted,  none  of  the  details  being 
altered.  My  hon.  friend  will  see  that  while 
the  Conference  was  composed  of  leading  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people  in  the  various 
provinces,  those  conventions  are  composed 
of  gentlemen  elected  by  the  people  for  that 
special  purpose;  and  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  in  the  mode  of  selection. 
However,  in  both  cases,  all  political  parties 
are  represented.  My  hon.  friend  from  the 
Home  Division  (Hon.  Mr.  Aikins)  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  Conference  the  other  day,  said 
he  would  have  preferred  if  it  had  been  a 
party  matter,  and  he  took  the  ground  that  if 
it  had,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
country. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  beg  the  honorable 
gentleman’s  pardon.  What  I  said  was,  that 
I  regretted  very  much  that  the  measure  had 
not  been  taken  up  and  discussed  as  a  party 
measure ;  for  although  I  was  of  opinion  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  as  a  party  measure,  if 
it  had  been  so  taken  up  it  would  have  been 
more  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  discussed 
before  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  C  HRISTIE — I  think  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  my  hon.  friend  quite  bears  out 
what  I  stated,  that  he  thought  it  should  be 
made  a  party  measure. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  thought  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  the  gainer  if  it  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— In  what  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS— By  the  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  we  would  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — Where  can  the 
hon.  gentleman  find  an  instance  of  the  re¬ 
vision  or  change  of  a  constitution  being  made 
a  party  measure  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — The  hon.  gentleman 
can  find  it  on  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
Toronto  convention  and  the  Lower  Canadian 
Liberal  party,  to  which  he  has  just  alluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  I  see,  has  not  changed  the  ground 
which  he  took  the  other  day,  and  which  is 
precisely  as  I  stated  it.  He  thinks  it  would 
have  been  to  the  public  advantage  if  this 
question  had  been  taken  up  and  discussed 
by  a  party.  In  this,  in  my  judgment,  he  is 
entirely  wrong;  and  I  say  he  can  find  no  in¬ 
stance  of  a  constitution  having  been  revised 
by  a  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Well,  I  submit  an 
instance — the  amendment  to  the  United 
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States  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery, 
which  was  passed  last  month,  and  which  was 
proposed  by  a  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— A  number  of 
the  representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress 
who  voted  for  it  were  democrats,  and  with¬ 
out  their  concurrence  and  support  it  could 
not  have  been  carried.  Besides,  that  was 
only  an  amendment,  not  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  the  work  of  a  party.  The 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1846,  was  not  the  work  of  a 
party  It  is  not  desirable  that  any  Consti¬ 
tution  should  be  the  work  of  a  party ;  in 
so  important  an  undertaking  all  party  spirit 
should  be  laid  aside.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  ? 
Because  men  of  all  parties  are  alike  interested 
iu  the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  and 
because  in  the  construction  of  such  an  in¬ 
strument,  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  ot  all  parties  is  needed.  Besides, 
a  Constitution  so  framed  will  be  more  likely, 
as  my  lion,  friend  from  Wellington  has  so 
well  said,  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  shew  the 
good  sense  of  our  neighbors  on  this  point, 
they  do  not  give  the  revision  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion — and  the  work  of  the  Conference  was 
a  revision  of  our  Constitution — to  any  party, 
but  to  men  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
iroin  all  parties;  and  I  think  the  Governor 
General,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  acted  most  wisely 
when  they  selected  men  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  to  compose  this  Conference 
and  to  prepare  this  Constitution,  because  ail 
party  views  and  feelings  beiug  laid  aside, 
the  whole  object  and  motive  of  the  members 
of  the  body  was  to  devise  a  scheme  which 
would  best  tend  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
common  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  from  Wellington  has  suggested  a 
very  important  objection  to  the  scheme; 
and  L  am  free  to  admit  that,  if  the  position 
he  took  were  a  correct  one,  then  it  would  not 
be  my  duty,  or  that  of  any  elected  member 
of  this  House,  to  assent  to  the  measure. 
In  order  that  I  may  not  misrepresent  the 
position  taken  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  let 
me  quote  his  language,  as  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  He  held  : — 

That  the  elective  members  had  received  a 
sacred  trust  to  exercise  ;  that  they  were  sent  here 
by  their  constituencies  to  represent  them,  and  to 
do  that  only.  Under  these  circumstances, 
how  could  they  conceive  they  had  the  power 
to  vote  away  the  rights  of  their  electors?  That 


was  not  their  mandat ,  and  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  doing  that  which  they  had  no  authority 
to  do  ;  they  would  be  doing  that  which  they  could 
not  do  without  going  beyond  the  authority  con¬ 
fided  to  them. 

Now,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  if 
the  hon.  gentleman’s  position  be  correct, 
then  his  objection  ,would  be  fatal  to  any 
elected  member  giving  his  concurrence  to 
the  scheme  of  the  Conference.  But,  hon. 
gentlemen,  let  us  enquire  what  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  representative.  Two  elements 
enter  into  the  idea  of  representation — 
namely,  power  and  duty.  A  representative 
derives  the  former  from  his  constituents 
acting  by  their  majority,  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  From  what  source  does  he  derive 
the  latter  ?  Obviously  not  from  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  because  even  the  majority  are  not 
agreed  on  all  points  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty.  My  hon.  friend  (Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn)  has  spoken  of  the  position  of 
a  representative,  as  being  that  of  a  trustee. 
I  shall  quote  from  a  very  able  work  on  the 
British  Commonwealth,  in  which  that  posi¬ 
tion  is,  to  my  mind,  very  fully  and  very  satis¬ 
factorily  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Cox  says : — 

Any  trust,  to  be  obligatory  in  conscience, 
must  be  defined  by  the  self-same  persons  who 
appoint  the  trustee,  or  the  person  who  is  to 
fulfil  the  trust.  His  powers  and  duties  must 
be  derived  from  identically  the  same  authority, 
for  it  obviously  would  be  contrary  to  morals,  as 
it  is  to  law,  that  a  man  would  be  bound  in  con¬ 
science  to  exercise,  in  a  particular  way,  powers 
delegated  to  him  by  several  others,  when  they 
themselves,  while  delegating  those  powers,  differ 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised. 
For,  which  of  the  different  ways  is  the  trustee  to 
choose?  By  whom  of  those  who  appoint  him 
is  he  to  be  guided  in  preference  to  the  rest  ?  At 
the  most  he  is  bound  to  exercise  his  trust  in  a 
particular  w*ay  in  those  particulars  only  respect¬ 
ing  which  the  trust  makers  are  agreed.  Let  us 
now  apply  this  abstract  principle  of  equity  to  the 
relations  between  a  representative  and  his  con¬ 
stituents.  Regard  him  as  their  trustee.  With 
respect  to  the  source  of  his  power  there  is  no 
ambiguity ;  it  is  derived  from  his  constituents 
acting  by  their  majority.  But  from  whom  does 
he  derive  the  duty  of  expressing  this  or  that 
opinion  in  Parliament?  In  what  particular  are 
the  trust-makers  agreed?  The  very  majority 
who  voted  for  him  are  rarely,  perhaps  never,  all 
agreed  on  any  one  point  on  which  their  opinions 
have  been  compared  with  his.  Some  of  them 
differ  from  him  on  some  points,  some  on  others, 
but  they  all  voted  for  him,  from  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  or  because  of  their  agreement  with 
him  on  those  points  which  they  respectively 
deemed  most  important.  In  the  minority,  also, 
are  probably  seme  electors  who  assent  to  some, 
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and  dissent  from  others,  of  his  opinions.  The 
essential  conditions  of  a  valid  trust  to  express 
particular  opinions  in  Parliament  are  then  want¬ 
ing.  The  persons  nominating  him  to  his  office, 
do  not  concur  as  to  the  opinions  which  he  is  to 
express.  How  then  can  a  trust  exist  which  it  is 
impossible  to  define.  The  real  trust  imposed  on 
the  representative  is  co-extensivo  with  those 
obligations,  which  alone  the  trust-makers  can 
geneially  confer  on  him, — namely,  to  exercise  his 
representative  power  honestly  and  discreetly. 
This  argument,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  can¬ 
didate  has  not  defined  his  parliamentary  obliga¬ 
tions  by  unconditional  pledges. 

The  only  other  possible  limitation  might 
exist  in  the  Constitution.  I  shall  look  then 
at  the  instrument  from  which  we  derive  our 
powers  as  legislative  councillors,  and  shall 
quote  from  the  Imperial  Act  of  1854,  in¬ 
tituled  “  An  Act  to  empower  the  Legislature 
of  Canada  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
The  first  section  is  as  follows ; — 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Legislature  of  Canada, 
by  any  act  or  acts  to  be  for  that  purpose  passed, 
to  alter  the  manner  of  composing  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  said  province,  and  to  make  it  con¬ 
sist  of  such  number  of  members,  appointed  or  to 
be  appointed  or  elected  by  such  persons,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  the  said  Legislature  may  seem 
fit,  and  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  the  peisons 
capable  of  being  so  appointed  or  elected,  and  by 
such  act  or  acts  to  make  provision,  if  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  the  separate  dissolution  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  said  Legislative  Council  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  respectively,  and  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  to  vary  and  repeal  in  such  manner  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit,  all  or  any  of  the  sections 
and  provisions  of  the  said  recited  act,  and  of  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament  now  in  force  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Canada. 

Then,  in  the  3rd  section  it  is  provided — 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Legislature  of 
Canada,  from  time  to  time,  to  vary  and  repeal  all 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  acts  alter¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  of  the  said  Legislative 
Council. 

These  are  the  powers  given  us  by  our 
Constitution.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are  of 
the  most  ample  character.  We  wero  elected, 
pursuant  to  an  act  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  exercise  of  these  powers.  And,  coming 
from  the  people,  the  members  of  this  House 
were  put  in  possession  of  these  powers  the 
moment  they  were  elected.  Noue  of  them 
at  their  elections  pledged  themselves  not  to 
exei’cise  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  asked  by  their  consti¬ 
tuents  to  do  so.  How  then,  by  voting  for 
this  or  any  other  measure  altering  the  con-  ' 


stitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  can  they 
be  said  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  their  constituents  ?  My  hon.  friend  from 
Wellington  admits  that  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  wo  have  the  power  to  alter  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  House  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Canada,  but  he  says  we  are  not  authorized 
to  extend  our  action  to  the  other  provinces, 
in  a  scheme  of  Federal  union.  That  is 
begging  the  question.  I  answer  his  objec¬ 
tion  that  any  change  affecting  the  elective 
principle  is  a  breach  of  trust.  Besides, 
we  do  not  propose  to  enact  a  system 
of  Government  embracing  all  British  North 
America.  We  have  not  the  power  to  do  so. 
We  merely  propose  to  address  Her  Majesty 
on  the  subject.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
alone  has  that  power  ;  but  if  we  have  power 
without  a  breach  of  trust  to  alter  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada 
(and  my  hon.  friend  admits  this),  then, 
certainly,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust  in  suggesting  a  change  embraced  in  a 
Constitution  for  the  various  provinces.  I 
will  not  yield  to  my  hon.  iriends  from  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Niagara,  in  attachment  to  the 
elective  principle,  as  applied  to  this  House. 
I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  it,  and  I 
am  so  still,  but  wc  cannot  get  it  inserted  in 
this  instrument;  aud  much  as  I  deplore  its 
absence  from  our  proposed  Constitution,  I  am 
not  on  that  account  prepared  to  reject  the 
resolutions.  This  scheme,  like  all  other- 
constitutional  compacts,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  opinions  of  its 
framers ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  fair 
compromise.  This  feature  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  plan  of  Confederation.  My  hon.  friend 
will  find  in  the  Federalist,  and  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  able  men  who  framed 
the  “  Articles  of  Confederation,”  that  com¬ 
promise  and  concessions  of  opinion  were 
submitted  to.  But  out  of  them  all  grew 
the  wonderful  fabric  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  the  resolution  which  my  hon. 
friend  proposes,  there  is,  according  to  his 
own  admission,  compromise.  He  admits 
that  he  cannot  in  its  integrity  procure  the 
application  of  the  elective  principle  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  He  even  proposes  to 
add  to  the  opposite  principle  ;  why,  then, 
does  my  hon.  friend  object  to  similar  conces¬ 
sions  on  our  part,  when  we  believe  that  the 
probable  advantages  of  the  whcle  scheme  far 
outweigh  its  defects  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
regards  limitation  in  the  general  powers  of 
Parliament  contended  for  by  my  hon.  friend, 

I  hold  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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unwritten  Constitution,  made  up  of  historical 
and  parliamentary  precedents,  any  more  than 
in  our  written  Charter  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  That  great  commentator, 
Blackstone,  says  of  Parliament : — 

It  hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority 
in  making,  confining,  enlarging,  restraining,  re¬ 
pealing,  revising  and  expounding  of  laws. 

So,  Justice  Story,  in  speaking  of  the 
American  Constitution,  says  : — 

Where  a  power  is  granted  in  general  terms  the 
power  is  to  be  construed  as  co-extensive  with  the 
terms,  unless  some  clear  restriction  upon  it  is 
deducible  from  the  context. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  says  : — 

The  Constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  general 
language,  hence  its  powers  are  expressed  in 
general  terms,  leaving  to  the  Legislature,  from 
time  to  time,  to  adopt  its  own  means  to  effectuate 
legitimate  objects,  and  to  mould  and  model  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  as  its  own  wisdom  and  the 
public  interest  may  require. 

The  only  other  authority  I  shall  quote 
is  from  Doer’s  Constitutional  Jurispru¬ 
dence  : — 

No  axiom  is  more  clearly  established  in  law 
or  reason  than  that,  wherever  an  end  is  required, 
the  means  are  authorized ;  wherever  a  general 
power  to  do  a  thing  is  given,  every  particular 
power  necessary  for  doing  it  is  included. 

But  my  hou.  friend’s  motion  is  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  position  which  he  has 
taken.  He  takes  ground  in  his  speech 
which  is  upset  by  his  motion.  According 
to  that  position  he  is  hound  to  the  elective 
principle,  and  he  is  therefore  on  principle 
bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove 
obstructions  to  its  well-working.  He  is 
bound  even  to  remove  the  present  nominated 
members  from  the  House.  What  does  his 
resolution  propose  '(  It  proposes  not  merely 
to  allow  the  nominated  members  to  remain 
for  life,  but  to  add  ten  to  their  number  ! 
This  is  surely  not  giving  free  scope  to  the 
elective  principle.  Were  the  Lower  Provin¬ 
ces  to  have  the  power  which  my  hon.  friend 
proposes  to  give  them,  they  would  appoint 
ten  of  their  youngest  men  to  seats  in  this 
House,  who  might  be  here  for  years  after 
those  to  whom  they  were  an  offset  had 
been  removed  from  the  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Besides,  he  proposes  to  give  the 
present  elected  members  seats  for  eight 
years,  and  then,  of  course,  the  whole 
of  them  would  go  back  for  re-election  at 


once.  I  am  not  convinced  by  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  I  have  heard  that  the  elective 
principle,  exercised  in  some  way,  is  not  the 
best  mode  to  compose  this  House.  It  has 
worked  well  so  far.  All  the  fears  which 
were  entertained  in  reference  to  it  have 
proved  groundless,  and  I  believe  it  would 
continue  to  work  well,  and  therefore,  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  change  proposed  in  the 
resolutions.  But  I  am  not  on  that  account 
prepared  to  reject  the  whole  scheme. 
With  all  its  delects  (and  I  believe  those 
defects  will  be  remedied)  I  accept  it,  because 
it  will  be  productive  of  good  to  the  country 
at  large.  Therefore,  I  shrink  from  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  rejecting  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  to  apologize  for  having  detained  the 
House  so  long — (cries  of  “no, no,”  “go  on”) — 
but,  before  sitting  down,  I  must  refer  to  the 
amendment  of  which  my  hon.  friend  from 
Niagara  Division  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie)  has 
given  notice.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

That  upon  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
as  the  proposed  Confederation  of  this  and  certain 
other  British  Colonies,  this  House  is  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  a  measure 
involving  so  many  important  consideration  ,  with 
out  a  fuither  manifestation  of  the  public  will  than 
has  yet  been  declared. 

My  hon.  friend  does  not  tell  us,  in  this 
resolution,  which  he  intends  to  move — 

Hon.  Mr.  ARMSTRONG- — I  scarcely 
think  it  is  in  order  to  discuss  a  resolution 
which  has  not  been  moved  yet. 

IIon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — It  forms  part 
of  the  general  subject  brought  before  the 
House.  It  is  on  the  notice  paper,  and 
I  think  I  am  quite  in  order  in  referring  to 
it.  I  was  about  to  say  that  my, hon.  friend, 
in  that  notice  does  not  tell  us  whether 
he  intends  to  propose  that  public  opinion 
shall  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  people 
in  the  way  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  or  by  submitting  the  scheme 
in  its  integrity  to  a  popular  vote.  If  we 
recommend  the  former  course,  we  should 
place  ourselves  in  rather  a  strange  position. 
If  we  advised  His  Excellency  to  dissolve  the 
House  of  Assembly,  while  we  sat  quietly  by 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  it  would  be  in 
effect  saying — “  We  have  scruples  as  to 
whether  public  opinion  has,  or  has  not  en¬ 
dorsed  these  proposed  constitutionl  changes  ; 
but,  if  your  Excellency  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
dissolve  the  House  of  Assembly,  those 
scruples  will  be  resolved  by  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.”  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  think 
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that  would  be  an  extraordinary  course  for 
this  House  to  take — and  a  course  which  I 
think  would  not  be  considered  by  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  a  very  becoming  one.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  other  plan  be  what  my  hon. 
friend  intends  by  his  notice,  then  I  say  it 
is  a  process  of  ascertaining  the  popular  sanc¬ 
tion  entirely  unknown  to  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  a  process  unknown  even  to 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  general  or 
state  Constitution  expressly  provides  for  it. 
Where  such  provisions  are  not  contained  in 
the  state  constitutions,  it  is  invariably  held 
that  submission  to  the  popular  vote,  in  order 
to  give  the  force  of  law  to  any  legislative 
act,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  practice,  Sedgwick,  an  emi¬ 
nent  American  authority,  says  :  — 

Efforts  have  been  made,  in  several  cases,  by  the 
state  legislatures  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  ot  their  functions, by  submitting  statutes 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  capacity. 
But  these  proceedings  have  been  held,  and  very 
rightly,  to  be  entirely  unconstitutional  and  invalid. 
The  duties  of  legislation  are  not  to  be  exercised 
by  the  people  at  large.  The  majority  governs, 
but  only  in  the  prescribed  form.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  practices  of  this  kind  would  remove  all 
checks  on  hasty  and  improvident  legislation,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  benefits  of  representative 
government.  So  when  an  act  to  establish  free 
schools  was  by  its  terms  directed  to  be  submitted 
to  the  electors  of  the  state  to  become  a  law  only 
in  case  a  majority  of  the  votes  were  given  in  its 
favor,  it  was  held  in  New  York  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  entirely  void  The  Legislature, 
said  the  Court  of  Appeals,  have  no  power  to  make 
such  submission,  nor  had  the  people  the  power  to 
bind  each  other  by  acting  upon  it.  They  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered  that  power  when  they  adopted 
the  Constitution.  The  government  of  this  state 
is  democratic,  but  it  is  a  representative  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  in  passing  general  laws  the  people  act 
only  through  their  representatives  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  In  Indiana,  the  principle  is  now  framed 
into  a  constitutional  provision  which  vests  the 
legislative  authority  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  declares  that  no  law  shall 
be  passed  the  taking  effect  of  which  shall  be  made 
to  depend  upon  any  authority  except  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution.  And  under  these  provisions 
it  has  been  held  that  so  much  of  an  act  as  relates 
to  its  submission  to  the  popular  vote  was  null  and 
void. 

That  is  the  general  principle,  according  to 
American  practice.  And  as  I  have  said,  the 
process  of  submitting  any  statute  to  the  po¬ 
pular  vote,  in  order  to  give  it  the  force  of 
law,  is  unheard  of  in  British  constitutional 
practice.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not  detain 


the  House  by  going  into  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pense,  as  I  promised  to  do.  I  will  simply 
say  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  think  it  is  our 
duty  as  patriotic  men,  as  men  actuated  by  an 
honest  desire  to  extricate  our  country  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  deal 
fairly  with  this  scheme,  and  as  no  other  has 
been  presented — as  those  who  oppose  it  have 
not  presented  for  our  consideration  any  other 
have  not  even  suggested  the  possibility  of 
any  other  to  extricate  us  from  the  evils  of 
our  position — and  believing  that  in  the  main 
this  scheme,  as  regards  its  great  leading  out¬ 
lines,  will  effect  that  purpose — then,  I  say,  it 
is  our  duty  as  honest  and  patriotic  men,  to 
approve  of  it  and  to  sanction  it  by  voting  for 
the  resolutions  in  their  integrity.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  resolved,  like  my  honorable 
triend  from  the  Western  Division,  and  my 
hon.  friend  from  the  Brock  Division  (Hon. 
Mr.  Blair)  to  vote  against  all  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  to  it.  We  have  been 
told  distinctly  by  the  members  of  the  Gro- 
vernment  that  we  must  either  accept  01 
reject  it  as  it  is — that  amendment  is  impos¬ 
sible.  i  can  very  well  understand  the  reason 
of  that.  It  was  adopted  as  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  different 
provinces  who  had  assembled  in  Conference 
for  the  express  purpose  of  framing  this  Con¬ 
stitution.  Were  we  to  make  any  inroads 
upon  those  resolutions,  then  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  might  claim  and  might  exercise  the 
same  right.  This  instrument  is  not  perfect. 
We  all  admit  that  there  are  points  in  it  to 
which  we  object;  and  there  are  points  in  it, 
I  dare  say,  to  which  our  friends  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  object.  It  is  a  compromise, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  able,  and  in  the  main 
a  very  fair  compromise.  It  is  such  a  com¬ 
promise  as  ought  to  commend  itself  to  every 
reasonable  and  candid  mind.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  amendments  should  be  vetoed. 
And  I  am  not  afraid  that,  in  taking  that 
course,  we  shall  not  be  justified  by  the  people 
at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  and  effect  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  perfectly  well.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
call  them  “buncombe,”  but  they  savour  very 
much  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  the 
members  of  this  House  need  have  no  fears 
of  public  opinion  in  this  matter.  As  regards 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada — for  whom  lam 
in  a  better  position  to  speak  than  for  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada — I  am  satisfied  they 
will  endorse  our  approbation  of  the  resolu. 
tions  ;  although,  as  we  do,  they  may  object 
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to  some  of  the  details.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  state  my  own  disapproval  of  some  of 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— I  disapprove  of 
some  of  the  details,  just  as  strongly  as  my 
hon.  friend  from  the  Home  Division  (Hon. 
Mr.  AiKiNS,)or  my  hon.  friend  from  Niagara 
Division  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie).  But  I  look  at 
it  in  this  light :  here  we  are  offered  a  Consti¬ 
tution  which  will  deliver  us  from  many  of 
the  great  evils  under  which  we  have  been 
laboring.  I  feel  that  in  the  main  it  will  have 
that  effect;  and  that  this  will  be  the  result, 
could  not  have  been  stated  more  clearly  or 
forcibly  than  we  find  it  in  the  documeut 
which  I  read,  as  coming  from  the  Lower 
Canada  Opposition,  and  signed  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Dorion,  Hon.  Mr.  Drummond,  Hon.  Mr. 
Dessaulles,  and  Hon.  Mr.  McGee.  I  think 
that  document  contains  arguments  in  its 
favor  which  are  unanswerable.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  circumstances,  then,  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  more 
feasible  scheme,  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
all  its  objectionable  features,  the  good  which 
will  result  from  it  as  a  whole,  will  more  than 
counterbalance  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the 
evils  which  may  possibly  grow  out  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  besides,  it  is  not  a  final¬ 
ity.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  principles,  which,  1  think,  should 
have  been  embodied  in  it,  are  such  as 
will  ultimately  prevail.  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  members  of  tho  Upper  House 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  who 
will  compose  that  branch  of  the  new  Le¬ 
gislature  formed  under  this  Constitution. 
I  say  I  have  confidence  in  them  to  believe 
that,  if  the  opinions  which  I  hold  in  respect 
to  those  details  shall  prove  to  be  correct, 
the  defects  referred  to  will  be  removed  from 
the  Constitution.  There  will  be  no  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  excising  the  nominative  principle 
from  the  future  Legislative  Council,  than 
there  was  in  excising  it  from  the  former 
body.  I  might  say  there  were  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Looking  then  at  the  advan¬ 
tages  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions — the  establishment  of  peace 
and  harmony  among  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try— the  getting  rii  of  those  terrible  diffi¬ 
culties  and  conflicts  which  have  beset  our 
path,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate.  Whatever 
hon.  gentlemen  may  say  now,  they  did  not 


estimate  them  slightly  when  they  were  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  governments 
of  the  day,  and  my  hon.  friend  from  Ni¬ 
agara  (Honorable  Mr.  Currie)  inveighed 
against  the  evils  which  then  existed  as 
strongly  as  any  man  could  do.  Looking,  then 
I  say,  at  the  abuses  and  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  under  9,  legislative  union;  and, 
thence  arguing  the  impracticability  of  going 
on  with  that  kind  of  union,  and  believing 
that  the  great  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  this  scheme  of  Federal  union  will  much 
more  than  counterbalance  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  it,  I  do  say  it  is  our  duty 
as  honest  and  patriotic  men  to  adopt  the 
resolutions  presented  to  us  by  the  Con¬ 
ference.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  said — I  have  no 
desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
and  shall  only  do  so  for  a  moment  or  two. 
I  have  been  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  be 
present  during  the  speeches  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  and 
I  shall  merely  avail  myself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  answer  two  or  three  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  advanced  by  my 
hon.  friend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  difficulties  under 
which  my  hon.  friend  labors  can  be  very 
easily  removed;  and  that,  if  he  is  really  in 
harmony  in  sentiment  with  those  who  sus¬ 
tain  the  amendment  now  before  the  House, 
he  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give  it  his  sup¬ 
port.  On  a  former  occasion  I  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  amendment  did  not  impair 
the  scheme  at  all ;  that  it  did  not  place  us 
in  antagonism  with  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces;  that  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  our 
own  concern, — the  election  of  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council — and  that-  it  was  of  no 
consequence  to  the  other  provinces  how  those 
members  were  elected,  if  they  had  relativcdy 
the  same  number  as  we.  My  hon.  friend 
accuses  me  of  being  inconsistent  in  taking- 
ground  in  favor  of  the  elective  principle, 
while  proposing  still  to  retain  the  nominated 
members  in  their  seats,  and  also  to  add  ten 
new  members  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
To  this,  I  would  answer  that  it  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  condition  in  which  we  are  placed.  We 
cannot  obviate  the  difficulty.  A  similar  dif¬ 
ficulty  presented  itself  to  those  who  sought 
the  change  when  the  elective  principle  was 
introduced  into  this  House,  and  they  met  it 
just  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  propose 
to  meet  it  here.  The  life  members  were 
retained  while  recognition  and  sanction  were 
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given  to  the  elective  principle,  and  the  House 
remains  now  a  visible  memento  of  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  very  position  which  I  take 
on  the  present  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
ground  taken  then,  and  to  which  the  Hon. 
Premier  (Hon.  Sir  Etienne  P.  Tach£)  gave 
the  sanction  of  his  name  and  reputation, 
was  a  recognition  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  amendment  now  before  this  honorable 
House.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  gained  any¬ 
thing  by  introducing  the  elective  principle, 
we  propose  to  keep  that  advantage,  by  re¬ 
taining  it  just  in  the  same  form,  and  bear: 
ing  the  same  relation  to  the  proposed  Leg¬ 
islative  Council  as  it  is  retained  in  and  bears 
relation  to  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — But,  under  the 
present  union,  there  is  no  federative  necessity 
ior  relative  equality  of' numbers  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  as  there  will  be  under  the 
proposed  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — I  admit  no  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  kind.  These  necessities  are  en¬ 
tirely  artificial.  In  that  respect,  I  think  hon. 
gentlemen  are  entirely  in  error  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  take.  And,  though  I  concede  to 
my  hon.  friend  from  Erie  Division  (Hon. 
Mr.  Christie)  every  credit  for  great  candor 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  still  X  must  say 
that,  when  he  enters  into  the  province  of 
law,  he  is  travelling  a  little,  as  we  say  in  the 
profession,  out  of  the  record — and  that  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of 
trusts  could  not  fail  to  see  the  falseness  of 
his  reasoning  in  that  particular.  As  regards 
a  trust,  of  course,  the  person  who  has  a  man¬ 
date  given  to  him,  must  act  according  to  his 
discretion  under  the  circumstances.  But 
then  he  must  do  so  within  the  trust  that  is 
given  him,  and  not  beyond  the  trust. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — My  hon.  friend 
cites  the  act  empowering  the  Legislature  of 
Canada  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  on  this  act  he  bases 
his  whole  argument.  If  I  convince  him  that 
that  act  does  not  cover  his  argument,  will 
he  then  concede  the  point  ?  That  act,  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  refers,  was  passed  for 
a  specific  purpose,  to  enable  Parliament  to  re¬ 
construct  this  House.  It  had  answered  its 
purpose  when  the  constitution  of  this  House 
was  changed,  but  it  cannot  properly  be  in¬ 
voked  as  giving  authority  with  reference  to 
bringing  in  other  provinces  to  form  a  new 
Confederacy. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — But  my  hon. 
friend  will  observe,  that  we  are  not  legislat¬ 


ing  now — that  we  are  merely  passing  an 
Address. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — We  must  feel 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  we  are 
asked  here  to  go  beyond  the  duties  which 
our  electors  sent  us  into  this  House  to  dis¬ 
charge.  I  contend  that  neither  any  act  on 
our  own  Statute  Book,  nor  any  Imperial  Act, 
authorizes  us  to  assume  that  they  elected  us 
to  come  here  to  demolish  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  Constitution,  and  to  seek  to  form  another 
and  entirely  different  political  system,  em¬ 
bracing  a  number  of  other  provinces,  so  that 
our  identity  is  entirely  swamped  and  lost. 
I  must  say  that,  if  my  hon.  friend  feels 
bound  at  all  by  the  trust  committed  to  him 
by  those  who  sent  him  here  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  I  conceive  he  is  neces¬ 
sarily  bound  to  this,  that  he  must  sustain 
the  elective  principle  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  Legislative 
Council.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion.  (Hear,  hear.)  My 
hon.  friend  made  use  of  one  expression,  with 
apparently  some  degree  of  reluctance — the 
term  “  buncombe/'  I  think  that  was  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  very  suggestive.  For,  if  those 
who  are  favoring  this  principle  favor  it  for 
what  my  hon.  friend  characterizes  as  “  bun¬ 
combe,”  then  they  are  seeking  popularity 
with  the  people — they  are  seeking  what  the 
people  want — (hear,  hear) — and  that  argu¬ 
ment  certainly  does  not  avail  my  hon.  friend 
in  his  present  position ;  for  he  maintains 
that  the  people  fully  understand  this  thing, 
and  want  it.  If  this  be  the  case — if  the 
whole  Province  of  Canada  is  bent  upon  hav¬ 
ing  this  scheme — then  those  who  are  trying 
to  resist  it  are  standing  alone,  and  are  either 
acting  patriotically,  or  are  beside  themselves. 
They  cannot  certainly  be  acting  from  any 
desire  to  obtain  popularity,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  hon.  friend,  they  are  just  doing 
what  the  people  do  not  want  them  to  do. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  know  that  the  position  of 
my  hon.  friend  is  somewhat  embarrassing. 
He  resides  in  a  section  of  the  province, 
where  he  feels  there  is  a  difficulty  that  needs 
to  be  removed  in  some  way  or  other;  and 
he  is  now  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  best 
means  of  removing  that  difficulty  is  to  em¬ 
brace  a  great  many  other  difficulties  of  a 
huge  character,  and  of  which  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend  the  consequences.  When 
an  hon.  gentleman  is  prepared  to  take  that 
ground,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  take  it  in  silence,  than  to  attempt  to  sus¬ 
tain  it  by  reason.  As  regards  Lower  Canady 
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we  are  not  situated  in  the  same  way.  There 
is  the  French  party,  and  there  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  party  in  Lower  Canada,  who  are  situated 
very  differently  from  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada;  and  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
have  a  disposition  not  to  recognize  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  to  have  any  con¬ 
cern  for  them  at  all.  If  my  lion,  friend  will 
pardon  me,  I  would  say  that  his  whole 
philosophy  is  in  favor  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
speaking  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  it  was  always  Upper  Canada — he  had 
no  idea  of  Lower  Canada  as  having  any  exis¬ 
tence  or  any  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE— My  hon.  friend 
is  quite  mistaken.  I  quoted  as  lengthily 
from  the  manifesto  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Opposition,  as  from  that  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  English  of  Lower  Canada  ;  and, 
as  regaxds  the  people  giving  a  distinct  assent 
to  this  proposition,  my  hon.  friend  will  admit 
that  the  English  of  Lower  Canada  have  not 
given  such  an  assent. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — I  stated  that  I 
could  speak  with  more  confidence  as  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  section  of  country  to 
which  I  belonged,  than  with  regard  to  Lower 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — The  resolutions 
to  which  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  was  a  party,  and 
which  were  read  by  my  hon.  friend,  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  embody,  not  what  Mr.  Dorion’s 
party,  or  any  one  political  party  rather  than 
another  desired.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
British  subjects  of  French  Canadian  origin 
generally  have  their  feelings  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — that  is,  they  desire  large  power  for 
the  local  government— in  fact  they  would 
desire  the  local  governments  to  be  the  real 
governments,  and  that  the  Federation  should 
be  very  much  nominal,  for  very  minor  pur¬ 
poses,  and  with  very  weak  powers  in  the 
Central  Government  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English  population  of  Lower 
Canada  would  take  the  opposite  view,  and 
desire  larger  powers  in  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  smaller  powers  in  the  Local  Go¬ 
vernment.  I  his,  I  think,  was  the  view  to 
which  the  resolutions  read  by  my  hon.  friend 
had  reference.  Now,  as  regards  the  Reform 
party  of  Upper  Canada,  let  us  see  what  they 
had  reference  tc — whether  it  was  anything 
like  the  Constitution  which  is  now  proposed. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet— the  Address 
of  the  Reform  Constitutional  Association  to 


the  people  of  Upper  Canada  in  1859 — and 
I  find  here  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true 
remedy  thus  stated  : — 

“  The  true  remedy  !”  What  then  is  the  remedy 
best  adapted  to  deliver  the  province  from  the 
disastrous  position  it  now  occupies  ?  We  answer 
— dissolve  the  existing  legislative  union.  Divide 
Canada  into  two  or  more  provinces  with  local 
executives  and  legislatures  having  entire  control 
over  every  public  interest  except  those,  and  those 
only,  that  are  necessarily  common  to  all  parts  of 
the  province.  Let  no  public  debt  be  incurred  by 
the  legislatures,  until  the  sanction  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  direct  vote.  Establish  some  central 
authority  over  all,  with  power  to  administer  such 
matters,  and  such  only  as  are  necessarily  common 
to  the  whole  province.  Let  the  functions  of  this 
central  authority  be  clearly  laid  ;  let  its  powers 
be  strictly  confined  to  discharging  specified  duties. 
Prohibit  it  from  incurring  any  new  debt,  or  levy¬ 
ing  more  taxation  than  is  required  to  meet  the 
interest  of  existing  obligations,  discharge  its  own 
specified  duties,  and  gradually  pay  off  the  national 
debt.  Secure  these  rights  by  a  written  constitu¬ 
tion,  ratified  by  the  people,  and  incapable  ol 
alteration  except  by  their  formal  sanction. 

This  was  the  programme  laid  down  by  the 
Upper  Canada  Reform  Convention  of  1859. 

Hon.  Slit.  CURRIE — Who  is  the  author 
of  that  address  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — Various  parties 
had  a  hand  in  it.  I  find  the  name  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Me  Doug  all,  the  present  Provincial 
Secretary,  attached  to  it.  And  I  suppose 
my  hon.  friend  from] Erie  Division  (Hon.  Mr. 
Christie)  was  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — They  proposed  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — Yes;  it  was  to 
be  ratified  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
And  the  beauty  of  the  thing  was,  that  the 
Central  Parliament  was  to  be  bound  not  to 
increase  the  debt  of  the  provinces,  but 
gradually  to  pay  it  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
apprehend  the  Reform  party  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  at  that  time  was  wiser  than  the  same 
party  in  these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — If  my  honorable 
friend  would  take  that  platform,  or  something 
like  it,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  it  my  best 
i  consideration  at  once  ';  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  they  would  only  give  us  a  small  part 
of  it,  of  which  I  think  they  must  see  the 
justice — namely,  written  guarantees,  so  as 
to  assure  us  that  our  rights  of  property  shall 
,  not  be  overturned  by  the  Local  Parliament ; 
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to  prevent,  for  example,  a  Squatter’s  bill — 
(laughter) — being  passed  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  in  the  Local  Parliament,  demol¬ 
ishing  all  the  rights  of  property.  I  see  my 
hon.  friend  opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Crawford) 
look  melancholy,  because  he  foresees  that, 
when  the  new  Constitution  is  adopted,  twelve 
months  will  not  pass  before  that  becomes 
law  in  .Lower  Canada,  and  all  protection  for 
proprietors,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
brought  to  an  end.  But  this  is  only  one 
instance,  significant  of  what  will  take  place. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  none  can 
realize  it  better  than  those  who  have  a  much 
greater  horror  of  the  progress  of  popular 
sentiments  than  I  have,  that  the  tendency 
in  the  popular  mind  is  to  break  down  mon¬ 
opolies  of  every  kind,  and  to  go  to  extremes 
in  dealing  with  vested  rights,  even  those 
which  are  established  and  founded  on  sub¬ 
stantial  principles  of  justice.  Now,  these 
rights,  at  the  very  least,  ought  certainly  to 
be  confided  to  the  highest  legislative  author¬ 
ity.  I  go  further  and  maintain  that  guaran¬ 
tees  for  those  rights  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
written  Constitution,  that  they  ought  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  interference  by  the 
legislative  authority,  and  that  they  should 
be  guarded  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  in  the  country.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  a  protection  for  property,  but 
in  this  Constitution  there  is  no  such  protec¬ 
tion  for  property  either  in  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada.  And  here  is  the  point  to  which 
I  ask  the  attention  of  my  honorable  friends 
of  all  parties — a  point  which  I  think  all  of 
them  have  been  too  little  concerned  about, 
aud  which  applies  just  as  well  to  Upper  as 
to  Lower  Canada  For  I  say  that,  if  some 
security  is  not  given  to  the  people  in  one  of 
those  ways  for  maintaining  vested  rights 
and  interests  of  this  character,  the  most 
disastrous  results  will  arise  in  every  Local 
Parliament ;  because,  when  these  parlia¬ 
ments  are  constructed,  they  will  neces¬ 
sarily  consist  of  a  different  class  of  men  from 
those  who  now  compose  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  provinces.  There  will  be  such 
inducements  to  men  of  the  "highest  order  to 
get  elected  to  the  Central  Parliament,  that 
the  consequence  will  necessarily  and  natur¬ 
ally  be  the  result  to  which  I  point.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  used  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Saugeen  (Hon.  Mr.  Macpherson)— who  is 
not  now  in  his  place— that  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  iu 


the  proposed  Federal  Parliament  is  not  in 
fact  an  abandonment  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple,  because  the  appointments  are  to  be  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  day,  who  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  That  is  certainly 
a  most  extraordinary  argument.  If  it  held 
good  at  all,  it  should  apply  equally  to  both 
Houses,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Ministry,  because  the 
Ministry  have  been  selected  by  those  who 
have  been  elected  by  the  people.  This  is 
the  clear,  logical  deduction  from  my  hon. 
friend’s  argument,  if  it  is  good  for  anything 
— because,  if  appointment  by  the  Ministry 
is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple,  you  would  still  have  an  elective  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  although  its  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Government  (Hear, 
lear.)  But  this  was  also  well  answered  on 
a  former  occasion  by  my  hon.  friend  behind 
me  (Hon.  Mr.  Aikins.)  It  is  not  simply 
the  first  appointment  that  we  oppose.  It  is 
the  appointments  afterwards,  as  the  first 
members  die  out  or  resign,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  future  local  governments.  Instead  of 
this  producing  a  favorable  result,  it  appears 
to  me  it  will  have  just  the  opposite  effect. 
The  reason  is  plain.  If,  in  the  very  first 
instance,  the  prerogative  is  exercised,  not  by 
the  Sovereign  or  the  Sovereign’s  representa¬ 
tive,  unbiassed,  but  is  exercised  by  a  party 
government,  you  have  a  House  constituted 
at  its  very  first  meeting  of  a  party  character. 
In  the  other  branch  that  particular  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  majority.  But  it  is  possible, 
that  that  party  may  not  long  retain  power. 
In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  No  party  does.  But  the 
Upper  House  remains  permanent,  and  you 
provide  by  your  very  first  operation  for  that 
dead-lock — that  conflict  between  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  House,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  (Hear,  hear.) 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  MOORE,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Thursday,  February  16,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE  said  —  Honorable 
gentlemen,  it  is  with  a  great  degree  ot  diffi¬ 
dence  that  I  rise  to  address  this  House,  after 
the  very  able  speeches  that  have  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  this  question,  but  I  shall 
endeavor,  honorable  gentlemen,  as  briefly  as 
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possible — for  I  do  not  feel  able  to  address  you 
at  any  length — to  speak  in  that  moderate  tone 
in  which  I  conceive  the  question  before  us 
ought  to  he  dealt  with.  In  the  discussion  of 
so  important  a  question  as  the  change  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  the  laying  aside 
of  the  old  Constitution  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  and  very  different  one,  we  all  ought  to 
endeavor  to  find  common  ground  of  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  that  no  party,  or  at 
least  no  sectional  interest  among  political 
parties,  should  betray  itself  in  the  discussion 
of  so  important  a  subject.  I  shall  now  en¬ 
deavor  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  scheme, 
as  it  is  presented,  and  endeavor  to  give  an 
exposition  of  the  views  which  I  entertain 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  appears  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
origin  of  this  scheme  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  It  did  not  emanate  from  the 
people,  but  from  the  fact  that  certain  politi¬ 
cal  difficulties  existed  in  Canada,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  political  parties  being  so  equally 
divided  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  get 
on  with  the  government  of  this  province. 
The  scheme  emanated  from  the  Government 
of  this  country  in  consequence  of  those  politi¬ 
cal  difficulties,  and  had  not  its  origin  with 
any  movement  among  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  very  well  known  that  at  the  last 
general  election,  in  1863,  this  was  not  among 
the  questions  that  were  brought  before  the 
country.  It  was  not  one  of  those  questions 
that  the  people  were  called  upon  to  decide  in 
returning  members  to  represent  them  in  the 
-Legislature.  It  is  very  true  that  the  scheme 
of  a  Federal  union  of  all  the  provinces  has 
been  spoken  of  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
eminent  men  of  all  shades  of  politics.  We 
may  refer  to  the  convention  that  was  held  at 
Kingston,  at  which  the  British  American 
League  was  formed.  That  convention  was 
convened  by  the  Conservative  party  of  Upper 

Canada.  Subsequently,  the  great  meeting _ 

if  I  may  use  that  expression — that  was  con¬ 
vened  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  referred  to  the 
same  question.  But  I  go  back  and  appeal  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  last  general  election,  it 
was  not  one  of  those  questions  that  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  people  to 
decide  by  their  votes  as  to  the  desirability  of 
union.  I  think  every  honorable  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  was  the  fact 
.  °w,  honorable  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  speak 
in  a  temperate  tone  and  manner  in  regard  to 
this  scheme.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  that 
now  constitute  the  Government  of  Canada  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  dif¬ 


ferent  governments  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  are 
all  able  men,  and  I  believe  they  are  all  honest 
and  practical  men,  and  it  was  by  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  honorable  gentlemen 
constituting  tbe  Government  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  governments  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  that  this  scheme,  if  it  had  not 
its  origin,  at  least  was  by  them  put  before  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  now  presents  itself'  in  these  resolutions.  I 
therefore  observe  that  this  is  a  measure 
emanating  from  the  minds  of  the  foremost 
men  in  Canada,  and  probably  the  foremost 
men  on  the  continent  of  America.  Still,  it  is 
not  a  measure  that  has  emanated  from  the 
people,  and  I  would  ask  you  all,  honorable 
gentlemen,  in  reference  to  the  change  of 
a  country’s  Constitution,  if  history  does  not 
bear  me  out  in  asserting  that  all  such  changes 
are  preceded  by  a  rising  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  Change.  The  people,  feeling  oppressed 
by  the  existing  state  of  things,  rise  in  their 
majesty  and  put  an  end  to  its  continuance, 
and  demand  a  new  Constitution.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  change  effected  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  proposed,  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  several  governments,  without 
any  convulsion,  I  hold  that  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  people  of  the  whole  country  to 
be  affected  by  the  change  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  great  change. 
It  is  not  sufficient  in  my  mind  that  a  few  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  land  should  be  able 
to  control  and  bring  about  so  great  a  change 
without  the  initiatory  steps  being  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Now,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  would  refer  to  the  representation  in 
the  first  conference — the  conference  in  which 
the  initiatory  steps^were  taken — at  Charlotte¬ 
town.  All  honorable  gentlemen  arc  aware 
that  the  governments  of  the  several  Maritime 
1  rovinces  had  decreed  by  resolutions  passed 
during  former  sessions  of  their  several  par¬ 
liaments,  that  they  were  to  send  delegates  to 
meet  at  Charlottetown,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  their  several  governments  under  one 
government ;  in  other  words,  to  consolidate 
their  governments  into  what  would  be  termed 
a  legislative  union.  We  could  all  understand 
from  the  position  of  those  several  local  gov¬ 
ernments  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  that  they  should  unite  their  gov¬ 
ernments  under  one  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  different  rates  of  duty  ;  and  in  fact 
their  interests  were  so  blended  that  we  can 
understand  that  union  was  of  very  «-reat  im¬ 
portance  to  them.  The  Government  of  Can¬ 
ada  met  the  delegates  at  Charlottetown,  and 
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by  the  representations  that  were  made  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  they 
abandoned  their  project  of  meeting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  their  govern¬ 
ments,  and  took  up  the  larger  question  of  a 
Federal  union  of  all  the  provinces.  I  believe, 
honorable  gentlemen,  that  if  the  inducements 
held  out  to  the  delegates  convened  at  Char¬ 
lottetown  to  abandon  their  first  scheme  were 
fully  known,  it  would  be  found  that  chief 
among  them  was  the  construction  of  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway.  It  strikes  me  very  for¬ 
cibly  from  all  that  I  heard  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  during  a  recent  tour,  that  if  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  to  which 
the  people  gave  prominence,  it  was  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  Now,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  the  plan  previously  adopted  was,  that 
Canada  was  to  furnish  five-twelfths  of  the 
money,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  seven- 
twelfths.  It  appears  by  the  resolutions  laid 
on  the  table  of  this  House,  that  if  the  Con¬ 
federation  scheme  is  carried  out,  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  is  to  be  built.  I  admit  it  is 
a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  built 
in  that  case.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
We  cannot  have  union  without  it.  But  the 
fact  does  exist,  that  instead  of  Canada  con¬ 
tributing  five-twelfths  of  the  cost  of  construe- 
tion,  it  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
about  ten-twelfths.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  merely 
mention  the  fact  to  show  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  some  strong  inducement  must  have 
been  held  out  to  the  delegates  from  the  Low¬ 
er  Provinces  to  enter  into  this  great  scheme, 
when  we  find,  as  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  has  been  one  of  those 
objects  that  has  been  first  and  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  almost  all  the 
Lower  Provinces.  It  would  open  up  for 
them  a  vast  section  of  new  country,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  would  certainly  be  par¬ 
amount  to  them  above  anything  Canada  could 
derive  from  its  construction.  It  is  therefore 
evident  to  my  mind  that  this  inducement  has 
been  held  out  in  order  to  induce  those  prov¬ 
inces  to  come  into  the  proposed  union.  Again, 
with  regard  to  representation  in  the  Confer- 
ference — I  refer  now  to  the  Conference  at 
Quebec  —  there  were  twenty-one  honorable 
gentlemen  constituting  the  delegation  from 
the  Lower  Provinces.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE— There  were  twelve 
delegates  from  the  Province  of  Canada.  We 
were  told  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands  that  they  did  not  vote 


by  numbers  but  by  provinces.  Well,  in  vot¬ 
ing  by  provinces,  I  think  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained,  so  far  as  the  advocacy  of  certain 
measures  in  the  interests  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  was  concerned  in  this  Convention. 
For  if  they  voted  by  provinces,  the  little 
Island  of  Prince  Edward,  and  Newfoundland, 
would  equal  the  votes  of  the  Province  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  Now,  honorable  gentlemen,  when  we 
consider  the  position  of  Canada,  our  resources, 
and  the  amount  that  this  province  will  bring 
into  the  common  treasury,  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  Canada  was  not  equitably  represented 
in  the  Convention.  I  would  not  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  attribute  to  the  delegates  from  Canada 
neglect  of  their  duty  in  any  particular,  but 
when  there  became  a  necessity  that  certain 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  with  the  Lower 
Provinces,  then  I  can  understand  that  if  they 
were  more  favorable  to  the  Lower  Provinces 
than  to  Canada,  the  vote  would  preponderate 
in  favor  of  the  former.  There  is  another 
point,  honorable  gentlemen,  to  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention,  namely,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  expense  of  government  under 
the  new  arrangement.  It  does  appear  to  me, 
that  if  the  scheme  is  adopted,  it  will  neces¬ 
sarily  increase  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and, 
I  believe  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation  to  sustain  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  have 
so  many  local  governments,  and,  also,  a  Gene¬ 
ral  Government,  without  greatly  adding  to  the 
expense.  There  is  yet  another  point  on  which 
I  feel  more  deeply  than  on  any  of  the  preced¬ 
ing.  It  places  Lower  Canada  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  Lower  Cana¬ 
da  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population,  and 
in  the  Local  Government  they  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  people  of 
French  origin ;  not  that  I  believe  but  that  the 
latter  would  endeavor  to  give  all  their  just 
due,  but  still  it  does  appear  to  me  that  it 
places  the  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  in  a 
false  position.  Then  the  French  population 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  placed  in  a  false 
position,  for  there  they  will  be  in  a  very  small 
minority — in  the  same  position,  relatively,  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  honorable  gentleman  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  so  very  ably  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  last  evening — the  honorable  member  for 
|t]rie — said  he  preferred  taking  the  scheme  a a 
it  was  rather  than  risk  any  alteration.  It  has 
also  been  said  by  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
Government,  that  they  could  not  permit  any 
alteration,  or  suggestion  of  amendment,  to  be 
made  in  the  resolutions  now  before  the  House. 
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But  it  does  appear  to  me,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  five  different 
legislatures  to  take  those  resolutions  into  con¬ 
sideration,  if  any  one  branch  of  either  of  those 
legislatures  should  he  able  to  suggest  any  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  resolutions  should  he 
changed  before  their  adoption  by  that  branch, 
such  a  step  would  not  defeat  the  whole  scheme. 
It  would  be  only  offering  so  many  suggestions 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  course  any  alterations  suggested  in 
this  manner,  would  go  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  con¬ 
struct  an  Act  of  Union.  It  would  afford 
the  Imperial  Parliament  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  people’s  sentiments,  and 
would  not  in  any  way  really  interfere 
with  the  proposed  union  being  carried  out. 
Therefore  I  think  that  any  amendment  that 
may  he  made  in  this  branch  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  or  in  the  other  branch,  or  in  either  of 
the  branches  of  the  legislatures  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  would  only  go  before  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  as  so  many  suggestions  that 
might  very  properly  be  considered  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  authorities  in  dealing  with  so  very  im¬ 
portant  a  subject.  Now,  admitting,  as  I  do 
admit,  that  the  gentlemen  who  constituted 
the  delegation  from  Canada  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  were  the  first  men  of  our  land — I  be¬ 
lieve  men  of  patriotism,  and  who  desired  to 
do  only  that  which  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country — still  they  are  not  infallible. 
They  may  have  made  mistakes,  and  may  have 
omitted  some  things  that,  even  if  they  were 
again  to  go  into  conference  after  six  months 
had  elapsed,  might  be  placed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  that  would  very  much  improve  them. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Peel  has  stated 
that  although  he  approved  of  most  of  the 
resolutions,  he  desired  to  see  amendments 
made,  but  inasmuch  as  he  saw  their  intro¬ 
duction  by  this  House  would  be  fatal  to  the 
whole  measure,  he  would  take  the  whole  as 
it  stood.  I  disagree  with  that  honorable 
gentleman,  and  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  honorable  gentlemen  representing  the 
Government  in  this  House.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  it  is  insulting  to  both  the  House 
and  the  country  to  suppose  that,  because  a 
certain  number  of  men  met  together  and  de¬ 
liberated  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  there 
should  be  no  improvement  made  upon  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  Now,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  those  who,  if 
I  can  be  convinced  that  a  Federal  union  is 
going  to  promote  the  stability  or  welfare  of 
Canada,  will  go  with  it  most  heartily,  but  I 


do  think  it  becomes  necessary  not  to  make 
out  altogether  an  ex  parte  case,  because  I  think 
the  resolutions  that  were  passed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates,  though  sent  out  to  the  country,  ought 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  which  has  not  been  fairly  heard. 
There  is  still  another  matter  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer,  and  in  doing  so  I  might  remark  tfiat 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  looking  at  the  darkest 
side  of  the  picture.  I  think  that  the  engraft¬ 
ing  of  tlais  system  of  government  upon  the 
British  Constitution  has  a  tendency  to  at 
least  introduce  the  republican  system.  It  is 
republican  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  If 
we  commence  to  adopt  the  republican  system, 
we  shall  perhaps  get  the  idea  of  continuing 
the  system  until  we  go  too  far.  It  is  also 
said  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  nationality. 
I  do  not  understand  that  term,  honorable 
gentlemen.  If  we  were  going  to  have  an  in¬ 
dependent  sovereignty  in  this  country,  then  I 
could  understand  it.  I  believe  honorable 
gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that  after  this 
scheme  is  fully  carried  into  operation,  we  shall 
still  be  colonies. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE — Now,  tnat  being  the 
case,  I  think  our  Local  Government  will  be 
placed  in  a  lower  position  than  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  we  have  now.  Every  measure  resolved 
upon  in  the  Local  Government  will  be  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Federal  Government — that 
is,  any  measure  or  bill  passing  the  Local 
Legislature  may  be  disallowed  within  one  year 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— That  is  the 
case  at  present  as  between  Canada  and  the 
Imperial  Government. 

Hon.  Mr,  MOORE — I  beg  to  differ  slightly 
with  the  honorable  gentleman.  Any  measure 
passed  by  this  province  may  "be  disallowed 
within  two  years  thereafter  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  But  the  local  governments, 
under  Confederation,  are  to  be  subjected  to 
having  their  measures  vetoed  within  one  year 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  then  the 
Imperial  Government  has  the  privilege  of 
vetoing  anything  the  Federal  Government 
may  do,  within  two  years.  The  veto  power 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  if  exercised  frequently,  would  be 
almost  certain  to  cause  difficulty  between  the 
local  and  general  governments.  I  observe 
that  my  honorable  friend,  Sir  Etienne  P. 
Tach£,  does  not  approbate  that  remark. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHlli — You  understand 
me  correctly. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MOORE — It  will  be  conceded 
that  the  question  of  the  veto  power  was  very 
ably  discussed,  at  one  time,  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  that  discussion  led  to  a 
qualification  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  so  that  now  any 
bill  passed  by  both  Houses  may  be  vetoed  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  thereafter,  by 
assigning  reasons  for  doing  so.  Both  Houses 
may  then,  however,  again  take  up  the  measure, 
and  if  they  pass  it  by  a  two-third  vote,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  independent  of 
the  President’s  will.  Now,  I  would  have  the 
veto  power  applied  in  a  similar  way  in  our 
new  Constitution.  Exercising  it  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  manner,  as  the  Federal  power  is  privileged 
to  do,  it  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
create  dissatisfaction  and  difficulty  between 
the  two  governments.  Again,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  is  said  that  by  this  union  we  are  to 
strengthen  our  defensive  capacity.  I  really 
cannot  see  the  force  of  this  argument,  unless 
it  were  possible  that  in  uniting  with  the  Lower 
Provinces  their  population  was  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  us.  If  nature  were  to  make  the 
necessary  effort  and  move  their  territory  up 
alongside  of  us,  and  thus  make  a  compact  mass 
of  people,  I  would  at  once  agree  that  it  would 
strengthen  us  in  a  military  point  of  view.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  union  will  give  an  extension  of 
territory  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  population  than  now  exists  in 
Canada.  From  that  circumstance,  I  argue 
that  it  will  weaken  instead  of  strengthen  us. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Unfortunately,  if  a  war  should 
take  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  Lower  Provinces  have  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea  coast  cpen  to  attack, 
and  I  apprehend  they  would  be  very  jealous 
about  having  their  militiamen  sent  to  Canada 
for  our  defence  from  border  incursions.  And 
it  would  be  very  natural  for  them  to  desire 
that  all  their  own  force  should  be  kept  at  home 
for  their  protection  ;  and  the  same  with  regard 
to  Canada.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
militia  of  Canada  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Lower  Provinces,  it  would  most  certainly 
weaken  and  cause  great  dissatisfaction  in  Can¬ 
ada.  But,  setting  that  aside,  does  it  increase 
our  numbers  and  our  means  of  defence  ?  Have 
we  not  the  same  territory  exposed  ?  We  shall 
have  no  additional  men  by  the  union  for  the 
defence  of  Canada.  Perhaps,  after  the  union 
takes  place,  emigration  will  flow  into  the 
country,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be 
any  veryT  great  inducement,  after  a  union, 
above  the  inducements  that  now  exist.  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  question  and  fact 


would  remain  in  very  much  the  same  state  as 
at  present.  Honorable  gentlemen,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  would  say  that  I  have  thus  endeavored 
to  point  out  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
scheme  as  presented  that  have  occurred  to 
me.  We  have  all  a  common  interest  in  this 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  no  po¬ 
litical  or  party  feeling  should  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  upon  its  consideration,  and  if,  after  a  free 
and  full  discussion  of  its  merits  and  demerits, 
and  the  people  and  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  come  to  fully  understand  the  question, 
it  is  found  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  country,  I  will  certainly  give  it 
my  cheerful  support.  But  I  do  wish  to  have 
some  tilings  respecting  it  made  more  clear  to 
my  comprehension  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  taken 
up  the  time  of  the  House  in  making  these 
few  remarks.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMASTER  said — The  reso¬ 
lutions  before  the  House  have  been  so  ably 
discussed  in  nearly  all  their  different  bearings, 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  but  little  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  on  either  side  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  said.  I  shall  therefore  only  oc¬ 
cupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  a  very  few 
moments  in  explaining  my  reasons  for  the 
vote  I  intend  to  give  on  the  amendment  of 
the  honorable  member  for  Wellington.  When 
the  Confederation  of  the  provinces  was  first 
proposed,  I,  although  favorable  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  scheme,  entertained  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether,  if  carried,  it  would  be  of  any 
real  benefit  to  that  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  am  more  immediately  interested. 
Much,  however,  depended  upon  the  details, 
and  after  giving  them  a  good  deal  of  consid¬ 
eration.  I  have  been  unable  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  will 
be  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  complained  of 
by  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  appropriations  to  be  made  annually  to 
the  local  legislatures  out  of  the  general  rev¬ 
enue  I  regard  as  being  most  objectionable. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This,  I  believe  will  go  far.  to 
neutralize  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  scheme  had  the 
governments  of  the  different  provinces  been 
obliged  to  provide  for  all  expenditure  of  a 
strictly  local  character.  The  building  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  must  also  be  regarded 
as  a  very  questionable  part  of  the  project; 
indeed  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most  objection¬ 
able  of  the  whole.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are 
told  by  honorable  gentlemen  that  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  renders  this 
road  an  indispensable  necessity  in  order  to 
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secure  an  independent  outlet  to  the  sea-board ; 
but,  if  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  why 
do  not  our  merchants  and  millers  forward 
their  produce  during  the  winter  months  to 
New  York,  Boston  or  Portland,  by  our  or 
any  of  the  other  different  railway  lines  which 
have  long  been  open  to  these  points  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  freight  by  railway  is 
so  expensive  that  they  find  it  to  be  for  their 
advantage  to  pay  interest,  storage  and  in¬ 
surance  on  their  wheat  and  flour  until  the 
opening  of  the  navigation.  And  if  they  do 
not  now  avail  themselves  of  the  shipping  ports 
referred  to,  neither  of  which  are  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  from  Toronto,  will  they 
send  their  produce  double  that  distance  over 
the  Intercolonial  road  to  Halifax?  Most  as¬ 
suredly  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Recipro¬ 
city  Treaty  even  should  be  abrogated,  the 
great  bulk  of  our  produce  in  the  west  will 
will  then,  as  now,  continue  to  be  stored  at  the 
different  plaoes  of  shipment  along  our  canals 
and  lakes  until  the  opening  of  navigation,  so 
that  whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
Intercolonial  road  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
or  however  it  may  be  urged  as  a  necessity  in 
order  to  furnish  easy  and  convenient  inter¬ 
course  between  the  provinces  in  the  event  of 
their  being  united,  I  hold  that  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  speculation  it  will  prove  an  entire  failure, 
which  must  necessarily  add  greatly  to  our  al¬ 
ready  large  unproductive  investments.  (Hear.) 
And  how  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Toronto  (Hon.  Mr.  Ross)  could  say  as  he 
did  the  other  day,  that  Upper  Canada  alone 
had  better  build  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
than  be  without  it,  is  what  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  say  so  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMASTER— Well,  if  the 
honorable  gentleman  would  resign  his  seat  and 
present  himself  to  any  constituency  west  of 
Kingston,  giving  the  views  he  has  enunciated 
about  this  railroad  a  prominent  place  in  his 
address  to  the  electors,  I  fear  this  House 
would  be  deprived  ot  his  valuable  services. 
(Laughter.)  The  change  proposed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  by 
which  the  nominative  is  to  be  substituted  for 
the  elective  system,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
retrograde  movement;  and  were  the  resolu¬ 
tions  providing  change,  and  authorizing  the 
building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  the 
annual  subsidy  to  the  differentlocal  legislatures, 
submitted  separately,  and  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  should,  if  standing  alone  in  the 
House,  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  record  my 
vote  against  them  ;  but  when  viewed  as  part 


of  a  general  scheme,  embracing  other  provis¬ 
ions,  which  may  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  interests,  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  province,  I  feel  bound  to  consider 
the  resolutions  in  that  spirit  of  compromise 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  framing  any 
measure  or  constitution  that  will  be  at  all 
likely  to  remedy  our  sectional  difficulties. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  need  hardly  remind  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  state  of  our  public 
affairs  for  a  long  time  past.  The  Legislature 
has  been  called  together  year  after  year,  and  the 
usual  sessional  expenditure  incurred — which 
is  always  very  large — but  the  sectional  major¬ 
ities  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  other 
Chamber,  rendered  useful  legislation  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  impossible.  Whatever  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  power  lived,  as  it  were,  by  the 
day,  and  being  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle 
for  existence,  the  very  natural  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  increased  strength  frequently  led  to  the 
distribution  of  patronage  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
justified.  All  admit  we  cannot  go  along  as 
we  have  been  doing,  and  that  some  change  is 
necessary;  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  bet¬ 
ter  being  submitted,  I  feel  inclined  to  give  the 
scheme  proposed  a  trial,  believing  that  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  hope  that  the 
Constitution  which  is  to  be  based  on  the 
resolutions  before  the  House  will,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  remedy  those  sectional  difficul¬ 
ties  which  have  operated  so  much  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will 
secure  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  the  entire 
control  of  their  local  affairs,  which  I  regard  as 
being  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  duplicating  in  one 
section  of  the  province  large  amounts  of  money 
granted  to  the  other  for  colonization  roads  and 
other  local  objects,  on  which  vast  sums  have 
been  squandered.  It  will  secure  to  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  representation  by  population 
in  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
which  controls  the  purse-strings.  It  will  also 
give  to  them  all  the  unsold  Crown  lands  in  the 
western  section  of  the  province.  And  I  trust 
the  promises  made  with  reference  to  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  our  canals,  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  North-West  Territory  will 
be  carried  out  in  good  faith.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Indeed  no  Government  can  afford  to  treat  with 
entire  neglect  works  of  so  much  importance  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  incur  the 
arge  expenditure  required  for  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I  look  at 
these  advantages,  and  think  of  the  critical 
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position  in  which  the  province  is  now  placed, 
and  the  serious  consequences  that  might  pos- 
sibly  follow,  should  the  Confederation  scheme 
he  rejected,  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
becoming  a  party  to  any  amendment  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  measure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Holding  these  views,  and 
looking  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec 
Conference  in  the  light  of  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  five  provinces,  which  must  be  either 
approved  as  a  whole  or  rejected,  I  feel  that  in 
giving  them  my  support,  I  am,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  province 
generally,  and  doing  what  is  best  for  my  con¬ 
stituents.  (Cheers. ) 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON  said — I  think  it 
was  said  by  a  wise  man  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun..  But  had  Solomon 
the  scheme  now  before  the  House  presented 
to  him,  he  would  probably  have  changed  his 
opinion.  Possibly  nothing  new  can  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion,  or  even  on  the  scheme  now  betore  the 
House  ;  but  representing,  as  I  do,  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  constituencies  in 
Upper  Canada,  I  think  it  necessary  for  me 
to  give  my  reasons  for  the  position  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take  in  reference  thereto. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  elections  which 
have  lately  taken  place  have  gone  in  favor 
of  the  Government ;  but,  even  if  such  were 
the  case,  how  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise, 
seeing  that  men  of  ali  shades  of  politics  have 
united  in  forming  a  happy  family.  We  have 
seen  those  who  have  been  for  almost  a  life¬ 
time  antagonistic  to  each  other  opening  their 
arms,  as  was  so  well  and  eloquently  depicted 
the  other  evening  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Montreal  (Hon.  Mr.  Ferrier),  and 
embracing  each  other  j  and  we  have  been 
led  to  imagine  that  the  millennium,  so  long 
predicted  aud  anxiously  looked  for,  has, 
so  far  as  Cauada  is  concerned  at  ail  events, 
at  length  arrived.  (Laughter.)  We  are  to 
have  no  more  discord  and  no  more  strife,  but 
are  henceforth  to  live  in  harmony  the  one 
with  the  other.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
in  regard  to  myself  I  owe  my  return  without 
opposition  to  the  fact  that  I  avowed  myself 
in  favor  of  the  Confederation  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  basis  submitted.  This  is  not 
correct.  I  held  no  meetings — I  made  no 
speeches — and  in  no  instance  was  I  asked 
what  were  my  views  in  regard  to  the  scheme ; 
and,  if  honorable  gentlemen  will  permit  me, 
I  will  read  a  portion  of  my  short  address  to 
the  electors.  It  is  as  follows  : — 


You  will  reasonably  expect  me  to  give  my 
views  on  the  important  constitutional  changes 
that  are  now  contemplated.  No  one  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effects  produced  upon  our  legis- 
gislation  and  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  the  unhappy  sectional  difficulties 
existing  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but 
must  have  felt  that  some  remedy  should  be  found 
for  those  evils.  Whether  the  very  able  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  so  strangely  united  to  solve  and 
remove  these  difficulties  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
their  praiseworthy  task,  time  alone  can  tell.  We 
need  the  details  before  being  able  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  ;  but  heartily  (and  I  hope  in  common 
with  every  well-wisher  of  their  country)  I  most 
earnestly  pray  that  they  may  succeed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  I  simply  state 
that  the  gentlemeu  who  had  so  strangely 
come  together  would  be  eutitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  country  if  they  were  able  to  agree 
upon  a  scheme  which  would  solve  the  ad¬ 
mitted  difficulties  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  But  as  I  have  read  from  my 
address,  so  I  still  maintain  that,  before  we 
can  be  expected  to  express  an  intelligent 
opinion,  we  ought  not  simply  to  have  half  a 
scheme,  but  the  details  of  the  scheme  in  its 
entirety.  If  we  refer  to  the  election  in 
North  Ontario,  where  the  Honorable  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary  had  been  the  representative, 
and  who  returned  for  re-election  after  accept¬ 
ing  office  in  the  present  Government,  we 
find  that  he  was  defeated  by  a  gentleman 
(Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron)  who  is  kuown  to  be 
an  opponent  to  the  project.  And  if  we  take 
the  more  recent  election  which  occurred  in 
South  Ontario,  we  find  the  coutest  between 
two  gentlemen,  both  personal  friends  of  my 
own,  and  both  of  whom  were  favorable  to 
the  principle,  but  who  pledged  themselves 
that  before  it  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
it  should,  so  far  as  their  vote  would  extend, 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  people. 
And  I  would  be  greatly  deceived  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  now  the  honor  to  represent 
that  riding  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  (Mr.  Gibbs)  shall  be  found  support¬ 
ing  the  scheme  unless  that  course  be  first 
taken.  We  need  the  details  before  it  is 
possible  that  we  can  pronounce  upon  the 
scheme  and  consider  it  on  its  merits. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — You  have  the  details. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON— The  de.ails  are 
unfortunately  the  very  things  that  are  want- 
iDg — they  are  the  marrow  of  the  whole 
affair.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  the  agitation 
for  representation  by  population  was  first 
started  in  Upper  Canada,  I  stated  that  I  had 
no  confidence  in  it  as  a  cure  for  the  evils 
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we  complained  of,  and  I  then,  and  have 
ever  since,  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  two  provinces  to  separate  than 
to  create  sectional  jealousies  and  strife  by 
the  demand  for  an  increased  representation, 
and  the  religious  cries  associated  with  it. 
For  my  part,  I  have  never,  like  some  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  of  this  House,  attended  and 
presided  over  that  kind  of  political  organi¬ 
zations  known  as  conventions,  not  believing 
these  to  be  the  proper  means  of  redressing 
the  grievances  under  which  the  country 
labored.  The  effect  of  those  conventions 
was  to  add  fuel  to  the  agitation  which  was 
already  sundering  the  country.  That  such 
should  be  the  result  I  deeply  regret,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  dearest  friends  I  have  in  the 
world  are  not  only  Lower  Canadians,  but 
adherents  of  a  different  faith.  The  fruit 
of  this  sectional  hostility  and  discord  we  now 
see  in  the  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for 
Federation  with  all  its  concomitant  burdens. 
I  can  lay  no  blame  to  my  conscience  for 
having  assisted  to  bring  about  so  unnatural 
a  state  of  things,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  of  the  new  condition  of  politi¬ 
cal  existence  towards  which  we  are  appa 
rently  drifting,  my  skirts,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
are  clear,  for  I  have  had  no  hand  or  part  in 
it.  We  are  told  that  if  this  scheme  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  Upper  Canada  will  be  entitled  to  the 
great  advantage  of  having  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Federal  Government  17 
additional  members.  But  what  real  advan¬ 
tage  is  this  to  be  to  the  countiy  ?  Do  we  desire 
17  additional  members  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  Lower  Canada — is  that  what  is 
meant  ?  I  answer,  no.  But  even  supposing  we 
have  17  additional  members — supposing  re¬ 
presentation  by  population  is  conceded  in  the 
new  order  of  things — what  will  be  the  gain 
to  Upper  Canada  ?  Will  these  17  new 
members  cure  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  !  Will  they  be  able  to  reduce  the 
excessive  expenditures  under  which  we  are 
now  laboring,  and  which  have  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  agitation  for  constitutional 
changes  ?  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Supposing  Upper  Canada  has  a  larger  repre¬ 
sentation  by  that  number  than  Lower 
Canada,  you  must  remember  that  Lower 
Canada,  with  the  eastern  provinces,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  112  members  ;  so  that  Upper 
Canada  would  still  be  in  a  large  minority  of 
the  whole  House.  My  honorable  friend  the 
member  for  Niagara  (Hon.  Mr.  Cuiuue)  has 
brought  before  the  House  a  number  of  valu¬ 


able  statistics  bearing  on  this  question,  and 
I  must  say  I  deeply  regret  that  the  members 
of  the  Government  sitting  in  this  Chamber 
have  not  attempted  to  refute  them.  If 
these  figures  were  wrong,  they  were  easily 
susceptible  of  being  so  proved,  especially 
by  so  able  a  gentleman  as  the  Honorable 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  But  he  has 
not  attempted  the  taslc,  inasmuch  as  he 
knows  it  would  be  a  hopeless  one.  I  hold  in 
my  hands  a  statement  furnished  by  the 
Auditor  General  to  the  Minister  ot  Finance, 
from  which  it  appears  that  our  debt  amounts 
to  $75,578,000,  and  deducting  sinking  fund 
and  bankers’  balances,  $7,132,000,  leaves 
a  balance  of  $68,446,000  as  the  actual  debt 
of  Canada,  to  be  borne  by  the  people  of  this 
province  under  any  scheme  that  can  be  con¬ 
cocted.  If  we  assume  that  the  cost  of  the 
International  Railway  will  be  $20,000,000 
— and  from  the  experience  afforded  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  it  will  be  double  that  amount — the  pro¬ 
portion  which  Upper  Canada  would  have  to 
bear  would  be  $15,000,000,  and  this  added 
to  the  already  existing  debt,  would  make  our 
direct  debt  $83,446,000.  This  increase  in 
our  debt  will  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  Con¬ 
federation.  But  it  maybe  said  that  the  road 
will  yield  a  revenue,  though  every  member 
of  the  House  who  knows  anything  of  rail¬ 
way  statistics,  and  the  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  traversed  by  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way,  must  know  that  this  is  impossible. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Toronto  (Hon. 
Mr.  Ross)  when  he  issued  his  flaming  pro¬ 
spectus  to  the  capitalists  of  England  fondly 
hoped  that  the  Grand  Trunk  would  pay  111 
per  cent,  on  the  investment.  But  we  know 
how  these  expectations  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  actual  result,  and  so  far  from 
there  being  grounds  to  hope  that  the  Inter 
colonial  Railway  will  occupy  a  better  position, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will 
be  still  worse.  Why,  the  cost  of  its  main¬ 
tenance  could  hardly  be  less  than  $500,000 
per  annum  beyond  all  its  receipts.  How 
then  could  such  a  work  be  considered  to  be 
ot  benefit  to  the  country  ? 

Hon.  Me.  ROSS — In  the  same  way  as  the 
canals — by  cheapening  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ation. 

Hon.  Me.  SIMPSON — This  is  impossible. 
It  costs  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  to  move 
freight  by  rail,  and  as  the  distance  from  To¬ 
ronto  to  Halifax  is  1168  miles,  it  would  cost 
$2.23  per  barrel  to  move  flour  from  Toronto 
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to  that  port ;  while  a  barrel  of  flour  can  now 
be  sent  via  the  St.  Lawrence  at  50  cents  or 
under,  and  via  New  York  at  58  cents.  Tak¬ 
ing  another  view  of  the  scheme,  in  its  finan¬ 
cial  aspect,  we  find  that  Canada  now  con¬ 
tributes,  in  all  f  Tins,  to  the  support  of  the 
General  Government,  over  $10,000,000  per 
annum.  No  one  will  say  that  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  less  under  Confed¬ 
eration.  And  if  we  add  to  this  sum  the  in¬ 
terest,  at  five  per  cent.,  on  the  additional  debt 
of  $15,000,000  created  by  the  proposed  rail¬ 
way  and  the  expense  of  two  local  govern¬ 
ments,  assuming  them  to  cost  $1,000,000 
each,  which  is  below  the  mark,  with  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  annually  on  the  militia, 
as  well  as  our  share  of  maintaining  and  run¬ 
ning  the  railway,  we  will  find  that  the  people 
of  the  two  Canadas  will  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  $14,200,000  annually,  instead  of 
the  $10,000,000,  as  at  present.  And  I  would 
ask  honorable  gentlemen  if  the  country  is  in 
a  position  to  bear  this  additional  burden  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Really,  looking  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  expense,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  returning  to  the 
primitive  system  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  country — in  preference  to  having  this 
scheme — by  a  Governor  in  Council.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  For  there  is  no  question  that  our  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  will  be,  under  Confedera¬ 
tion,  at  least  many  millions  more  than  at 
present,  with  the  cost  added  thereto  of  main¬ 
taining  and  running  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way — a  work  which  can  never  pay. 

Hon.  Me.  FERRIER— It  was  predicted 
when  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  Rivibre 
du  Loup  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  that  it 
would  never  pay,  but  the  fact  is  that  for  the 
last  two  years  it  has  not  only  paid  expenses, 
but  has  given  a  profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON— I  should  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  honorable  gentleman,  because  he 
knows  more  about  Grand  Trunk  matters 
than  I  do,  or  most  other  people;  but  my  late 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Freer,  who  was  the 
lessee  of  that  section  during  two  or  three 
years,  told  me  that,  while  receiving  a  subsidy 
of  $18,000  per  annum  for  running  it,  with 
the  free  use  of  four  engines,  and  with  a 
suitable  equipment  of  rolling  stock,  it  would 
have  ruined  him  had  he  continued  to  work 
the  line  even  on  those  apparently  favorable 
terms. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER— It  is  perhaps  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  say  anything  more,  as  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  will  not  believe  what  I 
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—(Hon.  Mr.  Simpson— Hear,  hear)— but 
all  I  can  state  is,  that  a  premium  was  offered 
for  the  lease  ot  the  line,  but  the  company 
determined  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON — Rut  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  was  the  cost  of  original  con¬ 
struction,  the  interest  on  that  amount,  and 
th  i  cost  of  maintenance  ?  Take  these  charges 
into  account,  and  it  would  require  a  pretty 
large  rental  to  cover  them,  much  larger,  I 
think,  than  any  responsible  person  would 
offer  for  a  lease  of  the  line.  As  to  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway,  we  have  no  information 
from  the  government  respecting  the  route 
to  be  followed  or  the  length  or  cost  of  the 
road  ;  but  from  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  following  may  be  taken  to  be 
nearly  oorrect : — 

Miles  To  be 
built,  built. 

From  Halifax  to  Truro  .  65 

..  Truro  to  Shediac .  90 

..  Shediac  to  St.  John . 108 

. .  St.  John  to  St.  Andrews 

(under  contract) .  75 

..  St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock..  50 

Woodstock  to  Rivier  du  Loup  ..  160 
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The  total  length  of  road  from  Rivibre  du 
Loup  is  548  miles;  add  from  Rivibre  du 
Loup  to  Quebec,  120  miles;  Quebec  to  Mont¬ 
real,  170  miles;  Montreal  to  Toronto,  about 
330  miles  ;  so  that  we  have  a  total  of  1,168 
miles  over  which  it  is  gravely  proposed  to 
send  flour  and  other  heavy  produce  during 
the  winter  months.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  has 
been  already  stated,  before  a  barrel  of  flour 
could  reach  Halifax  from  Toronto,  it  would 
be  nearly  eaten  up  in  expenses.  [An  honor¬ 
able  member — There  would  be  nothing 
left  but  the  hoops.  (Laughter). J  It  has 
been  urged  that  under  Confederation  an 
active  trade  would  spring  up  between  Canada 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  A  trade  in 
what  ?  What  have  we  to  send  them  ex¬ 
cepting  flour  and  the  coarser  grains  ?  The 
former,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot  be  sent, 
and  the  latter  they  do  not  require.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Lower 
Provinces  are  fish,  timber  and  ships.  We 
can  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  fish  ;  but 
our  forests  supply  us  with  an  abundance  of 
timber,  and  the  ship  yards  of  Quebec  turn 
out  some  of  the  finest  sailing  ships  in  the 
world.  The  true  markets  for  the  principal 
staples  of  export  for  these  provinces  are 
New  York  and  Boston.  Small  vessels  from 
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thirty  to  fifty  tons,  laden  with  fish,  run  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  these  ports, 
where  they  dispose  of  their  cargoes  and 
purchase  with  the  proceeds,  corn  meal,  flour, 
pork,  molasses  and  other  necessaries.  But 
it  has  been  left  for  our  Canadian  statesmen 
to  propose  new  political  alliances  in  order 
to  divert  trade  and  commerce  from  their 
natural  channels.  It  is  yet  further  said  in 
favor  of  Confederation  that  it  will  increase 
our  power  of  defence.  Iu  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  term,  union  undoubtedly  is 
strength ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
union,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength, 
is  in  reality  an  element  of  weakness.  If  we 
could  attach  the  territory  possessed  by  the 
moon  to  these  provinces,  and  obtain  the  as¬ 
sistance  for  our  joint  defence  of  the  man 
who  is  popularly  supposed  to  inhabit  that 
luminary,  we  might  derive  strength  from 
the  Confederation.  (Laughter.)  But  al¬ 
though  John  Bull  is  accused  of  doing  many 
foolish  things,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Mother  Country  is  far  too  wise  to  entrust 
the  lives  of  her  valuable  soldiers  when  sent 
to  our  defence — as  in  case  of  need  I  feel 
well  assured  they  would  be — in  passing  over 
a  road  so  liable  to  attack  and  so  easy  of 
destruction  by  our  neighbors  on  the  other 
side,  should  we  unfortunately  ever  become 
involved  with  them  in  war,  which  I  sincerely 
pray  may  never  occur.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
conclusion  I  have  simply  to  say  that  I  cannot 
possibly  vote  for  the  scheme  before  the 
House,  and  thereby  deprive  the  wealthy  and 
intelligent  freemen,  who  have  twice  elected 
me  unanimously,  of  a  Constitution  obtained 
by  long  years  of  struggle,  without  knowing 
what  wo  have  to  offer  them  in  its  stead. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— Before  the 
question  is  put,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
on  the  general  question,  and  particularly  on 
the  motion  of  amendment  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  I  have  copious  notes  which  I 
will  not  refer  to  now,  but  which  I  will  make 
use  of  at  another  stage  of  the  debate.  Ques¬ 
tions  have  been  put  to  me  by  several  members, 
which  I  will  answer  in  due  season ;  and  ex¬ 
planations  have  been  asked,  which  I  hope  also 
to  he  able  to  give.  But,  at  present,  my  object 
is  merely  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been  brought 
forward  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Wel¬ 
lington  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn).  When  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  Conference  met, 
they  had  to  lay  down  a  broad  basis,  as  it  were’ 


for  the  foundation  of  their  superstructure. 
Well,  it  so  happened  that  the  corner-stone 
was  that  which  concerned  the  representation 
in  both  Houses.  It  was  agreed  on  the  one 
hand  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Confederate  Government  representation  should 
be  according  to  numbers,  and  that  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  it  should  be  fixed 
that  this  representation  should  be  £qual  for  all 
the  provinces — that  is  to  say,  Upper  Canada, 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  grouped  into  one,  should  each  be 
allowed  to  send  the  same  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  so  as  to  secure  to  each  province  its 
rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  liberties.  We 
acted  upon  this  principle,  because  we  felt  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons’  representation  was 
based  upon  population,  equality  should  be 
secured  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Wellington  has 
gone  over  almost  every  detail  of  the  scheme  of 
f  ederation,  and  he  thought  also  he  would  try 
his  hand  a  little  at  constitution-making,  by 
improving  that  part  which  has  particular 
reference  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Well, 
honorable  gentlemen,  I  think  the  saying  is 
pretty  correct  that  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  better.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The.  honorable  gentleman  no  doubt  thought 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  going  to  improve 
the  scheme  of  the  Conference,  but  I  think  he 
has  made  it  so  bad  that  I  believe  I  can  shew 
in  the  course  of  the  few  observations  I  have 
to  offer,  even  if  we  had  the  power  to  make  a- 
mendments,  no  member  of  this  House  either 
from  Upper  or  Lower  Canada  would  consent  to 
them  for  a  moment.  I  have  just  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  there  should  be  equality  iu  the 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
But  the  honorable  gentleman  has  moved  that 
the  elective  members  as  they  now  stand  should 
form  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  also  the  life  members 
should  continue  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days;  and,  as  a  set-off  against  the  life  mem¬ 
bers,  lie  proposes  to  allow  the  other  provinces 
a  certain  number  of  new  members  who  should 
have  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  I  ederal  Government.  But  what  does 
he  do  ?  Does  he  preserve  the  proportion  as 
laid  down  at  the  Convention  ?  ISTot  a  bit  of 
it.  The  proportion  agreed  upon  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  one-third  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
linces  ;  the  Lower  Provinces  grouped  together 
had  a  light  to  send  one-third  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives.  Ihe  honorable  gentleman,  however, 

I  suppose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  good  dis- 
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position — I  am  sure  it  was  not  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  delegates  from  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces — comes  forward  and  says,  “  I  will  give 
you  ten  members  as  a  set-off  against  the 
twenty-one  members  who  are  now  members 
for  life  in  the  Canadian  Legislative  Council.” 
If  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  arithmetic,  ten  are 
not  a  third  of  twenty-one.  If  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  given  seven  members  to  the 
Lower  Provinces  as  a  set-off  against  the  life 
members  of  this  House  he  would  have  acted 
with  strict  justice,  but  he  is  generous  enough 
to  give  them  three  more — ten,  or  nearly  one 
half. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN— Ten  are  nearer 
one-third  than  the  seven  you, propose. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  —  I  think  the 
honorable  gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  calcula¬ 
tion.  I  say  we  have  21  members  sitting  here 
for  life,  and  if  the  other  provinces  arc  entitled 
to  one-third  of  that  number,  it  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  they  would  have  a  right  to  no 
more  than  seven.  (Cries  of  “no,  no,”  and 
“  yes,  yes.”) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — They  are  entitled 
to  a  third  of  the  whole.  Do  you  refer  to  the 
elective  members  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — The  elective 
membei'S  are  a  fact  accomplished.  On  the 
elective  principle  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  third 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  But  there  are  twenty-one  life 
members  of  this  House,  and  you  want  to  give 
the  Maritime  Provinces  an  equivalent  for 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — But  not  one-half. 

IIon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — You  should 
only  give  them  seven. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN— No,  ten. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — We  will  have 
to  get  a  schoolmaster.  (Laughter.)  If  seven 
is  not  a  third  of  twenty-one,  I  do  not  know 
what  a  third  is.  (Laughter.)  I  am  not 
very  fluent  in  speaking  the  English  language, 
and  when  I  am  met  right  and  left,  behind 
and  before,  with  interruptions  like  this,  I 
assure  you  I  feel  it  a  hard  trial,  and  if  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  have  remarks  to  make,  I 
trust  they  will  wait  until  I  have  delivered 
mine.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  admitting  that  the  third  of  twenty- 
one  are  not  seven — (laughter) — I  say  admit¬ 
ting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  ten  are 
the  third  of  twenty-one — (laughter)  -I  have 
another  objection,  and  a  very  serious  objection, 
which  I  do  not  think  will  advance  very  much 
the  case  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has 


moved  this  amendment.  Many  of  us  have 
been  appointed  for  life  in  this  House,  and 
some  of  us  were  so  appointed  many  years 
back.  Here,  for  instance,  is  my  honorable 
friend  on  the  left  (Hon.  Mr.  Hamilton) 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  some 
twenty-four  years — who  was  among  the  first 
appointed  by  Lord  Sydenham  ;  and  I  see 
on  the  other  side,  honorable  gentlemen  also 
far  advanced  in  years — men  who,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  life,  cannot  expect  to  he  very 
long  with  us.  Will  the  honorable  gentleman 
propose  to  give  to  the  provinces  below  the 
right  to  appoint  old  gentlemen  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  They  would  send  here  youDg  men — men 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life — and  when  we 
shall  have  gone  to  our  last  home,  these 
young  men  from  below  will  be  found  sitting 
in  your  places  and  in  my  place.  Where, 
then,  would  be  the  equilibrium  ?  The  equi¬ 
librium  would  be  lost,  and  lost  for  ever. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  the  honorable  gentleman 
thinks  that  his  amendment  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  scheme  of  the  Conference. 
Well,  for  my  part,  honorable  gentlemen,  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  failure  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
proving  the  scheme  of  the  Confederation — 
a  very  great  failure  indeed.  The  honorable 
gentleman  has  had  the  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  several  times  in  this  House,  and  very 
often  he  has  made  allusion  to  me  since  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  He  has  endeavored 
to  place  me  in  contradiction  to  myself.  He 
has  stated  that,  in  1856, 1  was  a  member  of 
the  Government  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
House,  and  that  I  was  the  party  who  brought 
in  the  measure  to  extend  the  elective  princi¬ 
ple  to  this  honorable  House,  and  he  says  that 
I  am  here  again,  nine  years  later,  endeavoring 
to  destroy  that  which  I  had  a  hand  in  erect¬ 
ing  so  long  ago  as  I  have  stated.  But,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  I  think  that  when  I  shall 
have  explained  the  circumstances  which  then 
forced  the  Government  to  bring  forward  the 
measure*  to  render  this  House  elective,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  any  fancy  or  predilection  on  their  part  that 
the  elective  system  was  proposed,  but  that  it 
was  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  found  itself  placed.  It  is 
from  no  levity  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  Government,  or  in  my  own  mind ;  nor 
is  there  any  inconsistency  in  what  I  then  did 
and  in  what  I  am  now  doing.  But  we  will 
have  something  more  on  that  point  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moments.  The  honorable 
gentleman,  the  other  day,  said  we  ought  to 
speak  freely  on  this  subject,  the  measure 
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being  one  of  very  great  importance.  He  did 
speak  freely  himself,  and  gave  expression  to 
the  fear  that  the  Protestant  English  element 
of  Lower  Canada  would  be  in  danger  if  this 
measure  should  pass.  He  said  as  much  as 
this,  that  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
acts  might  be  passed  which  would  deprive 
religious  educational  institutions  there  of 
their  rights,  and  even  of  their  property. 
Another  honorable  gentleman,  who  spoke  yes¬ 
terday,  also  gave  expression  to  the  fear  that 
vested  rights  and  privileges  might  be  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  of  Lower  Canada — that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  secure  to  them  under  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Well,  the  honorable  gentlemen  who 
could  see,  in  the  future,  such  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  flowing  from  this  union,  and  who 
make  such  sinister  predictions,  must  make 
them  upon  some  data.  But  I  would  ask  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  if  since  1791,  when  the 
Constitution  was  given  to  Lower  Canada, 
there  is,  in  all  the  records  of  the  Legislature 
of  Lower  Canada,  a  single  act  to  be  found  in 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Lower  Canadians 
— the  Papists  of  Lower  Canada — ever  attempt¬ 
ed  to  commit  a  single  injustice  towards  their  fel¬ 
low  subjects  of  English  origin  professing  the 
Protestant  religion  ?  I  say,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  act  is  not  to  be  found.  But 
acts  of  generosity,  acts  of  liberality,  acts  of 
tolerance  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  you  predict  things  of  the  future 
you  ought  to  have  at  least  an  inch  of  ground 
to  stand  upon.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
that  at  such  and  such  a  time  you  did  such 
and  such  unlawful  acts.  But  I  defy  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  to  point  to  one  such  act. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  it  was  well  asked  by  my 
honorable  friend,  Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belleau, 
who  was  it  that  emancipated  the  Jews  in 
1808,  much  earlier  than  they  were  emanci¬ 
pated  in  England  ?  Why,  a  Lower  Canada 
House  of  Assembly.  Who  gave  Protestant 
dissenters  the  right  to  keep  records  of  mar¬ 
riages  and  burials?  Well,  it  was  a  French 
Canadian  — a  Papist  —  House  of  Assembly. 
And  that  House  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
and  why  ?  Because  they  were  opposed  in 
the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  by  the 
Protestant  English  minority. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN— Not  by  an  elec¬ 
tive  majority. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACH^— Perhaps  it  is 
well  that  we  have  now  responsible  government, 
because  responsible  government  is  a  cure  for 
many  evils.  Well,  the  bill  to  give  Protestant 
dissenters  in  Lower  Ccmadci  certain  rights  was 


opposed  again  and  again  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  opposed  by 
English  Protestants.  But  this  was  no  less  a 
proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  behind  me  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
electoral  divisions  as  they  stand  in  Lower 
Canada.  He  says  there  is  no  security  what¬ 
ever  afforded  by  them  to  the  Protestant  com¬ 
munity.  But  I  wish  that  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  a  little 
into  the  facts  upon  which  he  had  based  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  these  very  electoral 
divisions.  Honorable  gentlemen,  I  feel  warm 
on  this  subject.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
limits  of  the  counties  in  Lower  Canada  were 
devised  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  upright 
and  liberal  men  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with.  If  a  model  of  human  per¬ 
fection  can  be  found  in  Canada,  it  must  be 
in  the  person  of  the  honorable  Judge  Morin. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Before  laying  his  project  be¬ 
fore  the  Executive  Council,  that  gentleman 
did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  in  the  matter, 
and  on  two  occasions  I  attended  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  his  office  to  advise  with  him  on  the 
details  of  his  scheme.  The  divisions  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature  were  worked 
out  so  as  to  give  our  Protestant  English  fel¬ 
low  subjects  everything  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  fair  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
say  also  that  the  same  spirit  was  manifested 
in  regard,  to  the  working  out  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  I  assisted  to 
work  them  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cauchon,  and  I  do  assert  here  most 
solemnly  that  our  whole  trouble  and  study 
was  to  try  and  devise  some  means  so  as  to 
give  the  English  portion  of  the  community 
of  Lower  Canada  something  like  fair  play. 
And  when  I  am  conscious  of  having  done 
these  things,  I  feel  it  comes  hard  on  me  to  hear 
honorable  gentlemen  say  that  there  is  no  se¬ 
curity  for  them  in  the  future,  but  that  the 
French — the  Papists — may  do  anything  they 
choose  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
But,  honorable  gentlemen,  if  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Legislature  were  insensate  enough  and 
wicked  enough  to  commit  some  flagrant  act  of 
injustice  against  the  English  Protestant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  they  would  be  checked 
by  the  General  Government.  But  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  argues  that  that  would  raise 
an  issue  between  the  local  and  the  general 
governments.  We  must  not,  however,  for¬ 
get  that  the  General  Government  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
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commit  an  unjust  act — and  that  if  they  did 
so  they  would  be  met  by  such  a  storm  of 
opposition  as  would  sweep  them  out  of  their 
places  in  a  very  short  time  But,  honorable 
gentlemen,  to  come  back  to  the  electoral  di¬ 
visions. — I  wish  to  look  at  them  a  little  more 
closely,  to  show  the  results  already  produced. 
I  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  comparison,  but 
believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious 
comparisons.  When,  however,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  complain  that  they  have  no  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  I  act  on  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  and  speak  my  mind  freely.  Now, 
how  does  the  population  of  both  Canadas 
stand  in  reference  to  religious  creeds  ?  We 
have  in  Upper  Canada  1,396,090  souls,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census,  and  of  that  num¬ 
ber  there  are  258,141  Roman  Catholics.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  representatives  these  258,000  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  return  to  this  House  ?  I  don’t  know 
one.  I  say  that  there  are  258,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  Upper  Canada  who  are  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  one  of  their  own  faith  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  —  except,  indeed,  there 
are  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  of 
whom  I  am  not  aware.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CRAWFORD  was  understood 
to  say  in  a  jocose  way  that  he  was  a  Catholic. 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  said — No;  you 
are  an  Orangeman — we  have  shaken  hands 
together  already,  and  I  hope  we  may  shake 
hands  again,  but  when  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  says  he  is  a  Catholic,  I  fancy  he  must  he 
joking.  (Laughter.)  I  wish,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  you  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
what  I  am  saying,  because  it  is  facts  that 
always  tell.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
it  is  the  fruit  I  wish  to  place  before  this  House 
and  before  the  country.  The  total  population 
in  Lower  Canada  at  the  last  census  was 
1,110,000,  and  of  these  942,724  were  Roman 
Catholics,  leaving  of  all  other  religious  per¬ 
suasions,  know-nothings,  if  any  there  are, 
heathens  and  other  unbelievers,  167,940. 
That  is  to  say,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  the 
Protestants  in  Lower  Canada  are  less  in  num¬ 
ber  than  the  Catholics  in  Upper  Canada,  by 
91.201.  Here,  then,  we  have  Protestants  in 
Lower  Canada  to  the  number  of  167,000,  and 
the  question  arises  how  arc  they  represented 
in  this  House?  Well,  they  are  represented 
by  three  members ;  besides,  there  are  two  other 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Lower  Canada  who 
have  English  names,  but  I  really  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  Protestants  or  Catholics.  I 


do  however  know,  as  I  before  stated,  that 
there  are  three  honorable  gentlemen,  Protes¬ 
tants,  representing  in  this  Council  the  167,000 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada.  The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  by  my  side,  who  has  moved 
these  amendments,  is  one  of  them ;  an  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  to  me  is 
another,  and  an  honorable  gentleman  who  sits 
behind  me,  is  the  third  ;  and  there  are  two 
other  honorable  gentlemen  with  English  names 
whom  I  do  not  know  whether  to  classify  as 
Protestants  or  Catholics.  I  therefore  say  that 
in  comparing  the  representation  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  province,  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  no  cause  to  complain.  I  have  ever 
labored  to  secure  to  my  fellow  subjects  of 
English  origin,  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in 
Lower  Canada,  their  rights  and  their  liber¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain 
is  proved  by  the  fruits  I  have  adduced.  But 
that  is  not  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MOORE — There  are  five  Pro¬ 
testants  in  this  House  from  Lower  Canada. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — But  they  ara  not 
all  elective. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACH^ — I  speak  of  the 
elective  members,  because  the  argument  has 
reference  to  the  electoral  divisions.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  ;  and  I  assert  that  the  principle  has 
worked  equally  well  there.  There  are  258,000 
Roman  Catholics  in  Upper  Canada  represented 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  by  only 
two  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  of  these,  I  am 
told,  like  my  honorable  friend  opposite  who 
has  avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  never 
goes  to  mass.  (Laughter.)  He  is,  however, 
a  good  Catholic,  because  he  has  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  charming  wife  and  most  beautiful 
daughters,  the  whole  of  whom  are  zealous 
Christians  and  good  Catholics,  who  go  to 
church  and  confess  regularly  ;  so  that  I  am 
bound  to  take  the  head  of  the  family  as  a 
good  Catholic  also.  (Laughter.)  Then,  how 
does  the  case  stand  for  the  Protestants  in 
Lower  Canada  ?  In  Upper  Canada  we  have 
just  seen  that  258,000  Catholics  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  just  two  members  of  their  own  faith 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
How  are  the  160,000  Protestants  in  Lower 
Canada  represented  ?  Well,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  they  are  represented  by  no  less  than  14 
members.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  to  say 
more  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  they  would  be 
entitled  to  according  to  strict  rule  of  three. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  ask  are  all  these 
things  mere  matters  of  accident  ?  Is  it 
chance  or  Dame  Fortune  that  brings  about 
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^11  these  things  ?  I  believe  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Causes  invariably  produce  effects ;  and  they 
are  the  effects  mainly — I  do  not  say  entirely — 
of  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  give  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  English  origin  the  whole  of  their 
rights  and  fair  play  in  every  respect.  The 
rest  is  due  to  French  Canadian  liberality. 
After  stating  these  facts,  I  really  do  not  think 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  represents  the 
division  of  Wellington  has  much  cause  to 
complain.  We 'judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit, 
and  the  fruit  I  have  endeavored  to  place  be¬ 
fore  you.  If  I  have  made  any  mistakes  in 
my  facts,  I  am  ready  to  be  corrected.  But 
besides  these  14  gentlemen  representing  the 
Protestant  element  in  Lower  Canada  in  the 
other  branch  of  Legislature,  I  find  three  other 
English  names,  but  whether  they  are  Catho¬ 
lics  or  Protestants  I  cannot  say,  and  therefore, 
not  being  certain  of  their  creed,  I  have  classed 
them  as  doubtful ;  but  added  to  the  14,  they 
would  make  the  number  17.  I  think  all  this 
is  pretty  good  proof  of  the  liberality  and  the 
spirit  of  justice  of  the  Lower  Canadians  ;  and 
if  they  have  acted  so  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed,  now  that 
they  are  about  to  form  the  majority  again  in 
the  Lower  Canada  Legislature,  they  will  all  at 
once  change  their  mode  of  acting,  and  become 
ready  to  tyrannize  over  and  commit  acts  of 
injustice  on  their  fellow-subjects  of  English 
origin  in  Lower  Canada  ?  I  do  not  believe 
it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
vandalism  in  their  minds,  and  I  believe  they 
are  as  ready  as  ever  to  render  equal  and  im¬ 
partial  justice  to  their  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
subjects.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  now  pass 
to  another  portion  of  my  remarks.  Honorable 
gentlemen  say  I  was  inconsistent  in  that  at 
one  time  I  erected  a  monument,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  trying  to  pull  it  down.  Well, 
honorable  gentlemen,  to  understand  how  we 
stood  in  1856  it  is  necessary  we  should  take 
the  history  of  the  Legislative  Council  a  little 
further  back — from  the  time  of  its  formation 
immediately  after  the  union.  We  had  not 
responsible  government  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  but  then  it  was  that  the  whole  system 
was  put  in  practice.  The  first  batch  of  coun¬ 
cillors  wore  appointed  in  1841,  and  were  25 
in  number ;  but  two  of  them  never  attended. 
Out  of  these  25  there  were  18  conservatives 
and  five  reformers.  In  1842  seven  new 
councillors  were  added,  five  conservatives  and 
two  reformers.  In  1843  the  Government 
changed,  and  the  change  made  a  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  political  bearing  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  so  that  in  1843,  there  were  appointed 


one  conservative  and  five  reformers.  In  1844- 
45  there  were  two  appointments — two  re¬ 
formers.  In  1846  there  was  one  conservative. 
In  1847  there  were  four  conservatives.  There¬ 
fore,  in  1848,  when  the  Liberal  Government 
came  into  power — the  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Administration — the  fact  was  that  their  parti¬ 
sans  in  the  Legislative  Council  were  fifteen 
less  than  the  opposite  party.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  were  the  Reform  Government  to  do  ? 
They  were  forced  to  appoint  a  large  batch 
this  time.  They  appointed  no  less  than 
twelve  gentlemen.  But  still  it  left  a  majority 
to  the  conservative  party  of  three.  And  if 
the  conservatives  had  been  true  to  themselves 
— and  I  wish  to  God  they  had  been,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  by  and  by,  why  —  they  could 
have  prevented  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a 
good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  country.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  what  is  called  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  had  not  been  passed  in  1849, 
would  the  country  have  Suffered  a  great  deal 
from  it  ?  But  if  the  conservatives  had  been 
true  to  themselves  they  would  have  stopped 
the  bill.  It  would  have  been  discussed  in 
all  the  public  prints.  The  Montrealers  would 
not  have  been  entirely  reconciled  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  but  they  would  have  waived  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  we 
should  not  have  witnessed  the  scandal  we  had 
in  Montreal — the  burning  of  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  buildings  and  the  Representative  of  the 
Queen  pelted  with  stones  and  almost  murder¬ 
ed,  followed  by  the  annexation  movement. 
But  I  say  if  the  conservatives  had  resisted 
and  just  postponed  the  bill  for  another  year, 
all  this  trouble  might  have  been  avoided. 
Now,  honorable  gentlemen,  what  was  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  appointments  to  the 
Council  from  1841  .to  1848  ?  It  was  a  spirit 
of  partisanship,  and  where  there  is  partisan¬ 
ship  there  can  be  no  justice.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Where  there  is  partisanship  there  can  be  no 
stability  —  you  can  depend  upon  nothing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  only  when  justice  is  ren¬ 
dered  to  all  parties  that  you  can  reckon  upon 
stable  and  permanent  governmental  institu¬ 
tions.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  shew  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  which  actuated  these  nom¬ 
inations,  from  1841  to  1847,  and  the  spirit 
which  exists  now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  The 
fourteenth  resolution  says  : 

The  first  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  shall  be  made,  except  as  regards 
Prince  Edward  Island,  from  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  various  provinces,  so  far  as  a 
sufficient  number  be  found  qualified  and  willing 
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to  serve ;  such  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  at  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Executive  Government,  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  several  local  governments,  and  in  such  nom¬ 
ination  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  claims  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Opposition  in  each  province,  so  that  all  political 
parties  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  fairly  repre¬ 
sented. 

This  shews  you  the  spirit  in  which  these  reso¬ 
lutions  were  framed.  Certainly  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  Conference  were,  like  our¬ 
selves,  liable  to  err,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  they  acted  conscientiously  from 
beginning  to  end.  Well,  honorable  gentlemen, 
after  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  House  in 
Montreal,  the  greatest  possible  excitement  was 
created  all  over  the  province.  Those  who 
were  most  displeased  at  the  passing  of  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill, -condemned  in  the  most 
violent  terms  the  swamping,  as  they  called  it, 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  though  after  all  it 
was  nothing  to  be  condemned,  seeing  that  it 
simply,  to  some  extent,  re-established  the 
equilibrium.  But  it  was  called,  in  the  furor 
of  the  moment,  the  disgraceful  swamping  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  there  was  great 
agitation  all  over  the  country.  Well,  by 
means  of  the  press  constantly  hammering 
away  upon  what  had  been  done  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  representing  those  who  had 
been  appointed  as  mere  machines  and  tools 
of  the  Executive,  although  they  were  really 
among  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  in 
Canada — but  party  passion  does  not  reason— 
the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  had  been  disgraced  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  these  twelve  additional  members. 
But  during  the  time  that  the  conservatives 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  thus  battering  down 
the  Legislative  Council,  what  had  we  on  the 
other  hand  ?  We  had  the  old  Reform  party 
in  Lower  Canada  beginning  to  recall  their  old 
hatred  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Although 
there  was  no  reason  to  complain  after  the 
introduction  of  responsible  government,  yet 
people  followed  not  their  reason  but  their  pre¬ 
judice.  So  that  the  Legislative  Council  re¬ 
ceived  a  cross-fire  from  both  sides.  _  It  was 
being  battered  down  by  public  opinion  on 
either  hand,  and  what  could  it  do  ?  Nothing, 
but  come  down  lower  and  lower  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  Although  the  consciences  of  the 
members  reproached  them  nothing  althoug 
they  could  walk  the  streets  with  their  heads 
erect,  yet  the  Legislative  Council  had  been  so 
much  reduced  in  public  opinion,  that  those 
gentlemen  were  really,  I  will  not  say  ashamed, 
but  reluctant  to  attend  in  their  places.  But, 


besides,  they  came  not  to  receive  remuneration 
or  salary.  From  the  time  they  were  appointed 
in  1841,  they  sacrificed  their  time  and  their 
money,  and  gave  their  services  gratuitously  to 
the  public ;  and  they  were  met,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  by  this  universal  deluge  of 
abuse  which  was  levelled  against  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  therefore  no  great  en¬ 
couragement  for  them  to  attend  in  their 
places  in  the  Legislative  Council.  But  what 
have  we  seen  since?  Session  after  session, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  we  saw  the 
Speaker  come  into  the  Council  with  great 
pomp,  as  the  Speaker  always  does  come  into 
the  Council — (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh) — pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  mace  ;  and  after  the  Speaker 
had  made  his  usual  dutiful  bow  to  the  Throne, 
he  would  take  his  seat  and  remain  quietly  in 
the  chair  for  the  space  of  one  hour.  At  the 
end  of  the  hour,  he  would  consult  his  watch, 
and  saying  there  was  no  quorum  present — 
although  surely  the  quorum  was  a  very  small 
one,  being  ten  members  only — he  would 
declare  the  House  adjourned  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair. 

After  the  dinner  recess, 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  continued  his 
remarks.  He  said — Honorable  gentlemen, 
when  the  clock  struck  six,  I  was  stating  that,, 
in  one  session  after  another,  the  Speaker  of 
this  honorable  House  had  day  after  day  to 
declare  that  there  was  no  quorum,  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  to  employ  all  sorts 
of  means  to  induce  honorable  gentlemen  to 
attend  in  their  places.  The  prestige  of  the 
Legislative  Council  had  gone,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers,  notwithstanding  the  offer  to  pay  their 
expenses,  &c.,  remained  at  home,  and  the 
business  of  the  country  suffered  very  much. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  we  could 
muster  a  few  gentlemen.  But  they  did  not 
take  much  interest  in  the  business  of  the 
country — in  fact,  they  were  disgusted  with  it, 
and  they  got  through  legislation  at  railroad 
speed.  Under  those  circumstances,  what  had 
the  Government  to  do?  They  .were  obliged 
to  resort  to  some  means  to  restore,  if  possible, 
the  status  and  prestige  of  this  House.  There 
was  one  unanimous  cry  on  the  subject  from 
one  end  of  Lower  Canada  to  the  other  both 
conservatives  and  reformers  being  as  one  in 
pointing  to  the  elective  principle  as  a  cure  for 
the  state  of  things  in  which  this  province  was 
placed  ;  and  the  Government,  in  consequence, 
consulted  with  the  English  authorities  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  leave  to  extend  to  this  House 
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the  elective  principle.  This  was  not,  as  I 
have  stated  already,  because  of  any  predilection 
on  our  part  for  the  elective  principle.  It  was 
not  because  we  thought  that  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  was  much  better  than  the  system  of 
appointment  by  the  Crown — at  all  events 
before  the  introduction  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  Before  that,  the  gentlemen  who  no¬ 
minated  members  of  this  House  were  respon¬ 
sible  to  no  one.  The  appointments  then  were 
all  made  on  one  side.  Even  after  the  union, 
but  before  responsible  government  was  estab¬ 
lished,  or  before  it  was  put  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  working  state,  the  appointments  had 
been  made  in  a  partial  manner.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  experienced 
the  difficulties  we  did  until  that  period.  After 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government 
the  position  was  very  different — the  resolutions 
of  the  3rd  September,  1841,  having  declared 
that  no  Government  could  be  carried  on  except 
by  heads  of  departments  having  the  confidence 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature.  If,  from 
that  moment,  bad  appointments  happened  to 
be  made  to  the  Legislative  Council,  then  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  was  responsible 
to  the  people  for  those  appointments.  And, 
when  the  people  wanted  an  elective  Council  at 
that  time,  they  did  not  base  the  demand  upon 
constitutional  principles,  but  were  led  by  their 
passions,  which  had  been  excited  by  their 
recollections  of  the  past.  They  did  not  reason 
the  thing  out;  and,  in  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are  not 
able  to  reason  out  constitutional  points — they 
are  led  by  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
different  parties.  In  saying  this,  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  unjust  to  my  countrymen.  For 
even  in  countries  like  the  United  States,  which 
boast  much  of  their  education,  the  immense 
mass  of  the  people  are  led  by  prominent  men. 
They  do  not  reflect,  they  do  not  think  for 
themselves — and  so  it  was  with  our  people. 
The  Government  for  the  time  being  were  thus, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  obliged  to  brin" 
forward  the  measure  for  altering  the  constitm 
tiou  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  measure 
was  pass :d  by  a  pretty  large  majority;  and 
I  think  that  until  now  the  elective  principle 
has  worked  remarkably  well  indeed,  and  that 
the  electors  have  sent  to  this  House  gentlemen 
who  would  do  honor  to  any  deliberative  body 
in  the  world — I  care  not  where,  whether  in 
Lngland,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in 
America.  But  difficulties  have  arisen  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1856,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country  came  almost  to  a 


dead-lock.  Some  remedy  had  to  be  found, 
and  gentlemen  of  opposite  parties  wisely 
came  together  with  the  view  of  devising  a 
plan  which  would  not  only  cure  our  domestic 
difficulties,  but  give  greater  power  and  force 
to  the  British  North  American  colonies.  To 
bring  this  about  we  determined  that  we  would 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  federal  union  of  all  the 
British  American  Provinces.  Delegates  from 
below,  and  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Canada  met  together.  Some 
of  us  might  have  preferred  still  to  retain  the 
elective  principle,  but  then  we  had  to  meet 
those  gentlemen  from  below,  and  we  had  to 
give  and  take.  We  could  not  carry  every¬ 
thing  pur  own  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  the  Lower  Provinces  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  elective  principle,  and  went 
strongly  for  the  system  of  appointments  by 
the  Crown.  At  the  same  time  some  among 
ourselves  were  not  very  much  enamoured 
with  the  present  system — (hear,  hear) — and 
those  who  were  anxious  to  retain  the  elective 
principle,  were  obliged  to  yield.  Thus,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  wbat  is  now  proposed  comes 
before  you,  not  as  the  act  of  the  Government 
of  Canada — (hear,  hear) — but  as  the  mixed 
work  of  the  delegates  from  all  the  provinces, 
in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  a  treaty.  I  do 
not  think,  after  the  explanations  I  have  given 
that  I  can  be  accused  of  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
consistency,  or  of  that  levity  which  would 
make  a  man  build  up  something  to-day  which 
he  would  be  anxious  to  demolish  to-morrow. 
No,  honorable  gentleman — but  circumstances 
forced  the  Government  in  1856  to  bring  on 
their  measure  for  rendering  this  House  elect¬ 
ive  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in 
1864  required  that  we  should  have  recourse 
to  some  other  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dead-lock  in  which  the  Province  was  placed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  sec 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Grandville 
(Hon.  Mr.  Letellier)  in  his  place.  The 
Hon.  Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belleau  the  other 
night  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  candidates  for  the  Legislative 
Council.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  bo 
exceedingly  sorry  to  say  anything  that  would 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one.  And  where 
could.  I  look — before  me,  or  behind  me,  or  at 
my  side — to  find  any  one  against  whom  I 
could  bring  the  least  reproach?  No _ I  re¬ 

peat  it  again  that  those  whom  the  elective 
principle  has  sent  here  are  gentlemen  who 
would  compare  well  with  the  members  of  any 
legislative  body  that  could  be  mentioned.  But 
then  there  are  difficulties  inherent  to  the 
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working  of  the  principle  itself.  I  would  es¬ 
pecially  mention  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the  constituencies  being  so  large.  I 
know  not  whether  this  has  been  felt  in  Upper 
Canada,  but  I  know  that  it  has  been  felt  in 
Lower  Canada.  Many  of  you,  honorable 
gentlemen,  have  spent  laborious  days  and 
laborious  nights  in  canvassing  these  immense 
divisions,  where  sometimes  the  internal  com¬ 
munications  are  exceedingly  difficult.  You 
know  the  wear  and  tear  thus  imposed  on 
the  human  body,  and  that  some  gentlemen 
after  canvassing  these  immense  divisions, 
have  found  their  graves  in  consequence  of 
the  exhaustion  brought  on  by  these  efforts. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But,  honorable  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  merely  this  tear  and  wear  of  the  human 
constitution  which  you  have  had  to  encounter. 
This  country,  I  need  not  say,  is  not  very 
wealthy.  In  point  of  wealth  it  does  not  re¬ 
semble  the  Mother  Country.  There  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  there  with  £200,000  or  £300,000  a 
year,  who  think  nothing  of  spending  several 
thousand  pounds,  provided  that  by  that  ex¬ 
penditure  they  can  put  themselves  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position  before  the  country.  But 
here  our  fortunes  are  limited.  That  is  the 
case  in  Lower  Canada.  I  hope  it  is  not  so 
in  Upper  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — It  is  worse 
there.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACIIE — Your  fortunes 
in  Upper  Canada  may  be  much  greater  than 
ours.  (Cries  of  “  no,  no.”)  But  I  can  tell 
you  how  it  is  generally  among  ourselves — 
speaking  not  so  much  for  the  district  of  Mon¬ 
treal  as  for  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live  myself,  the  district  of  Quebec.  Where 
I  reside,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  below  Que¬ 
bec,  the  fortunes  are  not  very  large,  and  the 
farmer  who  by  his  industry  has  been  able 
to  accumulate  some  £8,000  or  £10,000  is  a 
very  wealthy  man.  My  honorable  friend 
beside  me  (Hon.  Mr.  Campbell)  suggests 
that  it  is  the  Ottawa  gentlemen  who  are  able 
to  afford  a  contest.  (Laughter.)  If  so,  I 
tell  honorable  gentlemen  that  we  cannot  affoid 
it  below.  It  is  but  few  whose  fortunes  reach 
£6,000  or  £8,000— perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  a 
large  parish.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our 
merchants  in  Lower  Canada,  by  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  aptitude  in  trade,  have  accumu¬ 
lated  very  handsome  fortunes — but  these  are 
the  exceptions.  Well,  a  man  who,  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  of  hard  labor,  has  accumulated 
£6,000  or  £8,000  for  his  family,  or  for  his 
old  age — knowing  how  a  candidate  is  bled 
(laughter) — is  not  very  willing  to  go  and 
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spend  half  of  it  in  an  election.  You  cannot 
persuade  such  a  man  to  come  forward — but 
you  may  engage  other  parties  who  have  not 
got  much  money  to  lose  to  do  so.  These  men 
will  be  ready  to  promise  a  great  deal,  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  their  promises, 
and  are  thus  more  likely  to  be  elected  than 
those  who  have  fortunes.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Grandville,  I  think,  misapprehended  the 
honorable  Knight  on  his  left  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F. 
Belleau,)  when  he  understood  him  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  talent  of  honorable  members 
of  this  House.  We  have  no  aristocracy  here 
in  the  sense  of  a  family  aristocracy,  but  we 
have  an  equally  influential  aristocracy,  that  of 
intellect.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  a  man  of 
intellect  and  education,  though  not  a  rich  man, 

I  consider  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  respect, 
and  would  be  a  most  desirable  addition  to  this 
House.  But,  suppose  we  have  a  man  of 
respectability,  of  education,  and  of  intellect, 
and  one  who  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors — suppose  he  has  a  little  fortune  besides, 
he  is  not  the  worse  man  for  that.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  BE  ST.  JUST— 
He  is  so  much  the  better.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — But,  as  I  was 
remarking,  what  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  men 
who  are  well  qualified  for  the  position,  after 
having  gone  through  one  or  two  elections,  in 
which  they  have  lost  one-half,  or  two-third3, 
or  the  whole  of  their  fortune,  are  not  likely  to 
stand  another  contest,  and  we  lose  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  meeting  them  here  again.  And  I  fear 
that  the  longer  the  elective  system  is  continued, 
the  greater  would  be  the  difficulty  in  that 
respect.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  history, 
and  from  what  goes  on  around  us.  I  recol- 
:  lect  that,  in  1855,  when  on  board  the 
i  Canada,  going  to  Europe,  I  made  the 
,  acquaintance  of  some  most  respectable  Amer¬ 
ican  families,  and  particularly  of  a  most  in- 
i  teresting  American  woman.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
!  laughter.)  Honi  soit  qui  mol  y  pense.  (Con¬ 
tinued  laughter.)  I  met  with  a  very  inter- 
I  esting  American  woman,  and,  as  she  was  con- 
l  versing  with  me  and  mentioning  some  very 
i  preposterous  laws  that  had  been  passed  in  her 
•  state,  I  said — “  Madame,  have  you  not  some 

-  people  of  good  common  sense  and  respecta- 

-  bility  to  oppose  such  absurd  laws  ?”  She  re- 
.  plied,  “  Sir,  I  am  an  American  woman,  and 

L  _ X  am  ashamed  to  say  it — the  respectable 

1  people,  the  people  of  standing  in  our  state, 
3  have  no  voice  in  the  government  of  their 

-  country.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  of  you, 
l  honorable  gentlemen,  are  familiar  with  the 
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state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  which 
lias  resulted  from  carrying  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  too  far  ;  and  the  fact  that  that  principle, 
carried  too  far  has  worked  much  mischief, 
ought  to  place  us  on  our  guard.  Some  years 
ago,  in  Canada,  there  was  quite  a  rage  for  the 
elective  principle,  and  an  agitation  was  got  up 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  judiciary 
elective.  Well,  a  statesman  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  and 
who  now  occupies  a  high  position  in  that 
country,  once  remarked  to  me  :  “  You  have 
quite  enough  of  the  democratic  element  in 
your  Constitution  already,  and,  above  all,  do 
not  make  your  judiciary  elective,  for  that 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  curses  you  could 
inflict  on  your  country.”  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
elective  principle,  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
is  very  good  indeed,  and  hitherto,  no  doubt, 
has  worked  well  in  this  House.  But  I  doubt 
whether,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  House 
would  not  Jose  its  present  high  status  if  the 
elective  principle  was  continued  in  it  for  ever. 
As  regards  this,  however,  I  merely  state 
my  own  opinion,  and  other  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  may  hold  contrary  opinions,  as  they  are 
perfectly  entitled  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hav¬ 
ing  thus,  honorable  gentlemen,  explained  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  Government,  in 
1856,  to  propose  that  the  elective  principle 
should  be  extended  to  this  House,  with  the 
concomitant  circumstances  which  assisted  in 
bringing  that  about — and  having  also  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the 
Government  now  to  look  for  another  state  of 
political  existence,  as  we  may  call  it,  by  Con¬ 
federation  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  I 
think  I  am  clear  from  any  imputation  of 
inconsistency  or  levity  of  purpose.  Before 
sitting  down  I  have  a  personal  explanation  to 
make.  When  I  speak,  honorable  gentlemen, 

I  speak  with  sincerity,  but,  like  any  other 
man,  I  may  commit  a  mistake.  The  moment 
however,  that  I  find  I  have  committed  a  mis¬ 
take,  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  as  any  honest 
man  should  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  find  that 
1  ,iookja  wrot)g  view  of  the  proportions  of  ap- 
pointed  members  that  were  to  be  allotted  to 
each  province,  in  case  the  amendment  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  the  Wellington  Divis¬ 
ion  should  pass.  I  have  since  been  convinced 
that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  really  car- 
rymg  out  the  principle  of  distribution  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  scheme,  to  allot  to  the  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces  other  ten  members.  I  am  glad  to  admit 
that  my  honorable  friend  was  right  in  cor¬ 
recting  me,  But  I  still  maintain  that  he  was 
wrong-very  wrong— in  bartering  old  men 


for  young  ones,  because,  no  doubt,  the  old 
men  would  soon  disappear  from  their  seats, 
while  the  young  men  from  below  would  long 
retain  their  places,  and  we  would  thus  destroy 
the  equilibrium  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  is  based.  I  say 
the  honorable  gentleman  was  wrong  in  that, 
and  that,  if  his  proposal  were  adopted,  it 
would  certainly  be  no  improvement  on  the 
scheme  as  it  has  come  from  the  Conference. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SKEAD  said — Honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
for  a  few  moments  while  I  state  from  my  point 
of  view,  as  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Central  Canada,  the  way  in  which  I  regard 
the  measure  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
an  advocate  of  the  union  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I 
came  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  my  mind  was 
scarcely  made  up  as  to  the  course  I  should 
pursue.  At  the  same  time  I  was  desirous  of 
taking  that  course  which  should  be  approved 
by  the  majority  of  my  constituents.  In  No¬ 
vember  last  I  received  the  document  which 
was  sent  to  members  of  both  Houses  through¬ 
out  the  province  ;  but  as  it  was  marked  “  Pri¬ 
vate,”  I  felt  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
propriety  not  to  make  it  public.  Having  at 
that  time  been  reelected  by  my  constituents, 

I  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  connection  with 
securing  my  return  to  this  House.  But, 
speaking  of  my  reelection  a  few  months  ago, 

I  may  remark  that  a  number  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents  felt  disposed  at  that  time  to  pledge  me  to 
oppose  this  union  of  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies.  For  my  own  part  I  felt  it 
would  be  wrong  for  me  to  do  so,  not  knowing 
what  was  the  programme  that  was  about  to 
be  laid  ;  I  refused,  therefore,  to  give  a  pledge. 
Probably  I  felt  more  independent  on  account 
of  there  being  no  opposition.  (Laughter.) 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  the  same  de¬ 
sire  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  deliberate 
views  of  my  constituents  as  if  I  had  canvassed 
every  vote  in  the  division.  I  pledged  myself 
on  the  hustings  on  the  day  of  my  election, 
that  as  soon  as  the  scheme  was  published  I 
would  give  it  my  earnest  attention,  and  form 
a  judgment  upon  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
After  the  document  was  formally  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  I  waited  till  it  was  put 
in  type,  .  and  having  ordered  two  thousand 
copies  of  it,  I  sent  them,  some  fifteen  days 
ago,  to  my  constituents,  with  a  circular  call- 
ing  upon  them  to  state  any  objections  they 
might  have  .  to .  the  soheme  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  objeotionable,  and  to  indicate  what 
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course  thej  wished  me  to  pursue  with  re¬ 
ference  to  it.  I  am  up  to  this  evening  with¬ 
out  any  answers  to  that  circular,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  which  I  need  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  further  alluding  to. 

I  now  take  it  for  granted,  having  given  such 
an  ample  opportunity  to  my  constituents  to 
express  their  opinions,  that  I  am  at  full  liberty 
to  pursue  that  course  which  I  think  myself 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  My  feeling  in  the  first  instance  was 
that  the  matter  was  being  pressed  too  rapidly  in 
this  House — that  we  might  have  waited  for  a 
little — that  we  should  have  allowed  the  other 
House  to  go  on  and  adopt  the  resolutions  first, 
if  they  did  adopt  them,  before  we  were  called 
on  to  pronounce  a  final  decision  upon  them. 
But  I  have  somewhat  changed  my  mind  from 
hearing  the  able  speeches  of  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  both  for  and  against  the  amendment 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House; 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  give  an 
independent  vote,  according  to  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  I  can  form,  since  my  constituents,  after 
being  invited  to  express  their  opinions,  up  to 
this  hour  have  not  responded  to  the  request.  I 
speak  here  as  a  representative  of  Central  Can¬ 
ada,  and  particularly  of  the  Ottawa  country. 
The  people  there  are  engaged  mainly  in  one 
trade,  the  lumber  trade ;  and,  with  reference  to 
that  trade,  the  promulgation  of  this  scheme  has 
caused  us  some  feelings  of  apprehension,  not 
to  say  gloom.  Till  within  the  last  few  hours, 
as  late  as  yesterday,  I  was  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  bearings  of  the  scheme  in  that 
respect.  But  I  have  now  had  assurances  from 
the  Government — and  particularly  from  one 
or  two  members  of  it — that  the  scheme  is  not 
going  to  inflict  that  injury  upon  the  lumbering 
interest  which  we  imagined.  In  fact  the 
clause  relating  to  that  subject  has  been  so  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  that  I  am  now  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  feeling  formerly 
was  that  our  trade  was  treated  in  a  manner 
which  it  did  not  deserve.  Here  we  have  a 
trade  employing  many  thousands  of  people 
employing  a  large  amount  of  shipping  to  carry 
away  the  produce  of  out  torests,  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  exported  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  of  the  country  by  a  value  oi 
some  two  millions  of  dollars.  We  naturally 
felt  that  such  a  trade  had  some  right  to  be 
considered.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  accept¬ 
ing  the  assurances  of  honorable  gentlemen,  in 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  confidence,  who 
compose  the  present  Government,  I  am  now 
quite  prepared,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Ottawa  section  of  country,  to  leave  tha 


matter  in  their  hands.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  in  this  debate  on  the  general  question  of 
the  Confederation  of  these  provinces,  and  as 
to  that  I  shall  say  but  little.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  am  an  advocate  of  union.  I  would 
even  say  that  the  scheme  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Quebeo  Confererence  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  contend  that,  instead  of  merely  taking  in 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  us,  the  scheme 
should  have  embraced  British  Columbia  and 
the  whole  of  the  territory  to  the  west.  An 
honorable  friend  near  me  says  that  will  come 
in  good  time.  But  I  am  afraid  that  some 
Downing-street  or  other  influence  may  prevent 
it.  (Cries  of  “  no,  no !  ”)  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Pacific  as  the  western  boundary  of  this 
young  Confederation,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Atlantic  is  its  eastern  limit,  so  that  we  should 
have  one  country  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  in  this  debate  on  the  subject  of  railways. 
Honorable  gentlemen  have  spoken  of  the  cost 
of  building  our  railways,  of  the  damage  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  done,  and  of  the  profits 
certain  gentlemen  have  made  out  of  it.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  their 
arguments.  True,  the  Grand  Trunk  has  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  how  should  we 
feel  if  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  we  had  no  railroad  ? 
What  should  we  do  if  the  Grand  Trunk  were 
now  taken  from  us  ?  I  believe  we  could  not 
do  without  it.  It  has  become  a  necessity. 
Every  man  within  the  range  of  its  influence, 
has  had  his  land  enhanced  in  value — and  the 
debt  of  $15,000,000  or  $16,000,000,  while  of 
course  in  itself  a  great  deal  of  money,  is  noth¬ 
in0'  when  we  reflect  on  the  ability  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  bear  it.  If  spared  to  continue  here  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  of  eight  years,  I  shall  still  advo¬ 
cate  the  Intercolonial  Railway  as  a  line  neces¬ 
sary  to  connect  hs  with  the  seaboard.  It  will 
cost  us  some  little  money  no  doubt,  but  it  will 
yield  us  compensating  advantages.  There  are 
large  forests  to  the  east  of  us,  which  have 
still  to  yield  up  their  wealth,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  much  may  come  out  of  that  country, 
when  its  resources  are  developed.  The  subsidy 
we  are  now  paying  the  ocean  steamships  will 
go  a  good  way  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  railway.  Besides  we 
are  now  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
bring  population  into  these  provinces — an 
object  that  will  be  promoted  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  building  of  that  road.  To  build  it 
will  take  some  four  or  five  years,  and  we  can¬ 
not  tell  how  much  that  section  of  the  country 
will  be  settled  in  that  time.  It  will  no  doubt 
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prove  of'  great  advantage  to  us.  We  shall 
then  be  ready,  I  hope,  to  commence  the  rail¬ 
road  to  British  Columbia,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  upper  lakes — 
(hear,  hear) — and  the  navvies  and  others  who 
have  been  employed  on  these  works  will  find 
employment  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Pacific, 
and  will  ultimately  become  settlers  in  the 
great  Red  River  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Such  are  my  sentiments  in  connection  with 
the  subject  now  before  the  House.  My  ex¬ 
perience  may  not  have  been  as  great  as  that 
of  some  honorable  members,  but  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  observing  what  was  going  on 
around  me,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  union  of  these  provinces  is  desirable 
and  necessary.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been 
said  that  the  gentlemen  forming  the  present 
Ministry  have  held  such  opposite  opinions 
that  no  good  can  be  expected  to  result  from 
their  coalition.  I  have  not  such  a  poor  opinion 
of  human  nature  as  to  feel  disposed  to  question 
in  any  way  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  of 
those  honorable  gentlemen.  They  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  some  change  being  brought 
about,  if  the  good  of  the  country  was  to  be 
promoted.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
antagonism  of  their  views  formerly,  they  now 
occupy  the  same  wigwam,  and,  it  is  said,  the 
same  blanket  covers  them — (laughter) — and, 
so  long  as  the  country  receives  the  benefit,  I 
am  satisfied  to  support  them,  no  matter  what 
their  politics  may  have  been  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  the 
country  has  been  suffering — a  cure  had  to  be 
found,  and  I  think  we  are  now  on  the  highway 
to  get  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Honorable  gentle¬ 
men  composing  the  Government  will  permit 
me  to  repeat  that  our  lumber  trade  deserves 
their  earnest  and  best  attention  on  account  of 
the  employment  it  gives  to  so  large  a  number 
of  persons,  the  way  in  which  it  swells  the 
exports  of  the  country,  the  market  it  affords 
for  the  produce  of  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  community,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
forwards  the  settlement  of  our  wild  lands. 
To  the  Ottawa  district  it  is,  of  course,  of 
special  importance,  but  it  has  an  interest  for 
the  whole  province,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  for 
us  a  back  country.  A  country  that  is  all 
frontier  must  always  be  a  little  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  a  check  is  in  any  way  put 
upon  the  lumber  trade,  as  the  Consequence  of 
its  being  placed  under  the  separate  control  of 
each  local  government,  it  would  be  a  result 
much  to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  will  give  this  matter 


their  most  earnest  consideration,  and  that  they 
will  do  what  in  their  opinion  is  best  for  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  in  our  section  that  Central  Canada  is  to 
be  made  the  footstool  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
that  it  is  also  to  be  made  the  footstool  of 
Lower  Canada.  For  my  own  part  I  am  quite 
unable  to  see  how  we  can  be  made  the  foot¬ 
stool  of  both.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the 
idea  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  me  the  other 
day,  begging  me  to  give  the  scheme  all  the 
opposition  in  my  power.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  western  part  of  the  province  is  a  little 
covetous,  and  a  little  ambitious  of  controlling 
everything;  still,  I  have  that  faith  in  the 
good  feeling  of  the  western  people,  and  in  our 
ability  to  protect  ourselves,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  our  lumbering  interest  is  to  be  destroyed 
all  at  once,  even  though  the  Local  Government 
ot  Cpper  Canada  should  have  its  seat  in  To¬ 
ronto.  Whoever  may  compose  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  think  they  must  see  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  lumber  trade,  and  will  do  what 
they  can  to  foster  and  encourage  that  which 
is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  adopt  the  policy  cf 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  see  there  is  a  disposition  to 
have  the  vote  taken,  and  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  longer.  (Cries  of  “  go  on.”)  I  have 
only  this  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  when  these 
scattered  provinces  are  united  together,  as  is 
now  proposed,  and  when  the  bond  of  that 
union  has  been  sealed  with  the  great  Imperial 
seal  of  Great  Britain — with  the  blessing  and 
favor  of  an  all-ruling  Providence — I,  for  one, 
have  no  fear  of  the  result.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN  said — I  desire,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken,  to  offer  a  single  explan¬ 
ation.  The  Honorable  Premier  (Hon.  Sir  E. 
P.  Tach£)  attributed  to  me  certain  remarks 
on  which  he  based  the  early  portion  of  his 
speech.  He  said  I  complained  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  electoral  divisions  in  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  I  made  no  such  complaint.  I  made  no 
allusion  to  that.  What  I  bad  reference  to 
was  the  appointment  of  Legislative  Council¬ 
lors  for  divisions,  and  their  having  property 
qualifications  in  those  divisions.  1  am  sure 
the  Honorable  Premier  did  not  desire  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  me  anything  I  did  not  say. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — If  my  honora¬ 
ble  friend  says  he  did  not  use  the  argument, 
of  course  my  remarks  upon  it  go  for  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  SANBORN — Another  point, 
too,  I  may  notice.  The  Honorable  Premier 
based  his  argument  on  my  having  drawn  a 
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distinction  between  Papists  and  Protestants. 
Now,  I  never  -used  the  terms  “  Papist,”  or 
“  Catholic,”  or  “  Protestant.”  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  distinction  I  drew,  and  the  remarks  I 
made,  were  with  regard  to  the  English  and 
the  French  of  Lower  Canada.  And  honorable 
gentlemen  will  remember  that  I  distinctly  ad¬ 
mitted  what  the  Premier  had  claimed  for  his 
countrymen — namely,  their  well-known  liber¬ 
ality.  I  have  always  admitted  that,  and  have 
never  had  any  disposition  to  deny  it.  But 
my  argument  was  that,  in  establishing  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  our  rights  and  interests  should  be 
protected  by  distinct  provisions  in  that  Con¬ 
stitution — that  these  would  form  the  only 
satisfactory  assurance  we  could  get — that  we 
could  not  rest  upon  the  liberality  of  any  class 
of  men,  but  must  have  the  assurance  of  dis¬ 
tinct  guarantees.  That  was  the  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  I  pursued.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not 
think  the  Premier  should  have  been  so  hard 
upon  me  for  not  stipulating  that  the  ten  men 
who  should  be  chosen  in  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  old  men,  so  that  they  might 
not  have  the  advantage  of  putting  in  young 
men  as  an  offset  to  our  old  ones.  When  I 
see,  in  the  case  of  the  Premier  himself,  at 
his  advanced  years,  the  youthful  fire  burn 
up  so  brightly,  and  that  age  does  not  at  all 
detract  from  the  vigor  he  manifests,  I  think 
he  must  excuse  me  for  not  having  made 
an  invidious  distinction  between  old  men  and 
young  ones.  (Heaf,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Hon.  Mb.  WILSON  begged  to  state  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  was 
precluded  from  recording  his  vote,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  paired  off  with  Hon.  Mr. 
Moore. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Hon.  Mr.  San¬ 
born’s  amendment,  which  was  negatived  by 
42  to  18. 

Contents — The  Honorable  Messieurs  Aikins, 
Archambault,  Armstrong,  Bureau,  Chaffers,  Cor¬ 
mier,  Currie,  Flint,  Leonard,  Leslie,  Letellier 
de  St.  Just,  Malhiot,  Olivier,  Perry,  Proulx, 
Reesor,  Sanborn,  and  Simpson, — 18. 

Non-Contents — The  Honorable  Messieurs 
Alexander,  Allan,  Armand,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau, 
Bennett,  Blake,  Fergusson  Blair,  Boulton,  Boss6, 
Bull,  Burnham,  Campbell,  Christie,  Crawford, 
DeBeaujeu,  Dickson,  A.  J.  Duchesnay,  E.  H.  J. 
Duchesnay,  Dumouchel,  Ferrier,  Foster,  Gingraa, 
Guevremont,  Hamilton  (Inkerman),  Hamilton 
(Kingston),  Lacoste,  McCrea,  McDonald,  Mc- 
Master,  Macpherson,  Matheson,  Mills,  Panet, 
Price,  Prud’homme,  Read,  Ros3,  Ryan,  Shaw, 
Skead,  Sir  E.P.  Tach6,  and  Vidal.— 42. 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday,  February  16,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION,  in  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  Confederation,  said — 
I  should  have  desired  to  make  my  remarks 
to  the  House  in  French,  but  considering  the 
large  number  of  honorable  members  who  are 
not  familiar  with  that  language,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  speak  at  the  present  time  in 
English.  In  rising  on  this  occasion  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  on  the  important  question 
submitted  to  us,  I  must  say  I  do  so  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  embarrassment,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  deliberations,  but  also  because  I 
have  to  differ  from  many  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  ever  since 
I  first  entered  into  political  life.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  consider  the  questions 
raised  by  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
Government,  I  find  that  whether  they  be 
purely  political  ones,  such  as  the  proposal  to 
restrict  the  influence  and  control  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  Legislature  of  the  country  by 
substituting  a  Chamber  nominated  by  the 
Crown  for  an  Elective  Legislative  Council,  or 
whether  they  are  purely  commercial  in  their 
character,  such  as  that  regarding  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  or  the  larger  question  of 
Confederation  itself,  I  still  hold  the  same 
views  that  I  held,  in  common  with  others 
who  have  now  changed  their  opinions,  when 
the  subjects  weie  first  mooted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  as  I  have  not  heard,  since  the  first 
opening  of  this  debate,  any  reason  for  sub¬ 
stituting  a  nominated  for  an  elective  Upper 
Chamber  that  was  not  fully  argued  out  in 
1856,  when,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  House,  it  was  decided  that  the  elec¬ 
tive  principle  should  prevail — as  I  have 
not  heard  any  reason  why  we  should  pledge 
our  credit  and  resources  to  the  construction 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  even  previous 
to  any  estimate  of  its  cost  being  made,  that 
was  not  urged  in  1862  when  the  question  was 
before  the  country — nor  any  reason  for  inter¬ 
colonial  union  that  was  net  raised  in  1858, 
when  the  present  Hon.  Finance  Minister 
pressed  the  question  on  the  attention  of  the 
Imperial  authorities — I  do  not  see  on  what 
ground  these  several  subjects  which  were 
then  so  unpopular,  and  those  views  which 
were  then  almost  universally  repudiated, 
should  now  be  more  favorably  considered  by 
the  people  of  this  country — I  fail  to  perceive 
why  those  once  unpalatable  measures,  now 
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coupled  with  additions  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  should  have  grown  into  the  public 
favor.  I  cannot  understand  why  I  or  any 
members  of  this  House  should  change  our 
views  merely  because  certain  other  members 
have,  when  we  do  not  conscientiously  think 
such  change  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  am  quite  entitled 
to  maintain  the  same  views  now  that  I  have 
always  entertained.  (Hear.)  This  scheme, 
sir,  is  submitted  to  us  on  two  grounds  ;  first, 
the  necessity  for  meeting  the  constitutional 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  the  growing 
demands  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada  for 
representation  by  poulation  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  necessity  for  providing  more  efficient 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  country  than 
now  exist.  These  are  the  only  two  grounds 
we  have  heard  stated  for  the  propositions 
now  submitted  to  us;  and,  sir,  I  shall  apply 
myself  to  explain  my  views  on  these  two 
subjects,  and  also  upon  the  scheme  generally. 
When  on  the  first  question,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  go  a  little  into  the  history 
of  the  agitation  of  representation  by  pop¬ 
ulation,  for  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my 
constituents  and  the  country.  My  name 
has  been  used  in  various  ways.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  said  that  I  was  entirely  favorable 
to  representation  by  population — at  other 
times  that  I  was  entirely  favorable  to  the 
Confederation  of  the  provinces,  and  I  will 
now  endeavor,  once  more,  to  state  as  clearly 
as  possible  what  my  real  views  have  been  and 
still  are.  (Hear.)  The  first  time  represen¬ 
tation  by  population  was  mooted  in  this 
House,  on  behalf  of  Upper  Canada,  was,  I 
believe,  in  the  Session  of  1852,  when  the 
Conservative  party  took  it  up,  and  the  Hon. 
Sir  Allan  Macnab  moved  resolutions  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  principle.  We  then  found  the  con¬ 
servatives  arrayed  in  support  of  this  constitu¬ 
tional  change.  It  had  been  mooted  before  on 
behalf  of  Lower  Canada,  but  the  Upper 
Canadians  had  all  opposed  it.  I  think 
two  votes  were  taken  in  1852,  and  on  one  ot 
these  occasions  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  (Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald)  voted  for 
it;  it  came  up  incidentally.  In  1854  the 
M  acnab-Morin  coalition  took  place,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  representation  by  pop  ela¬ 
tion  from  that  quarter — that  is,  as  mooted 
by  the  Conservative  party,  who  from  that 
moment  uniformly  opposed  it  on  every  occa¬ 
sion.  It  was,  however,  taken  up  by  the  present 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  the  member 
for  South  Oxford,  and  with  the  ea  ergy  and 


vigor  he  brings  to  bear  on  every  question  he 
t..xes  in  hand,  he  caused  such  an  agitation 
in  its  behalf  as  almost  threatened  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  As  the  agitation  in  the  country  in¬ 
creased,  so  did  the  vote  for  it  in  this  House 
increase,  and  on  several  occasions  I  expressed 
my  views  upon  the  subject.  I  never  shirked 
the  question — I  never  hesitated  to  say  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  just 
claims  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that  represen¬ 
tation  based  on  population  was  in  the  abstract 
a  just  and  correct  principle.  I  held,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  reasons  why  Lower 
Canada  could  not  grant  it;  I  entreated  Lower 
Canadian  representatives  to  show  themselves 
disposed  to  meet  the  views  of  Upper  Canada 
by  making,  at  any  rate,  a  counter  proposi 
tion ;  and  in  1856,  when  Parliament  was 
sitting  in  Toronto,  I,  for  the  first  time,  sug¬ 
gested  that  one  means  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  Legislative  union  a  Confederation  of 
the  two  Canadas,  by  means  of  which  all  local 
questions  could  be  consigned  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  local  legislatures,  with  a  ceutral 
government  having  control  of  commercial 
and  other  questions  of  common  or  general 
interest.  I  stated  that,  considering  the 
different  religious  faith,  the  different  lan¬ 
guage,  the  different  laws  that  prevailed  in 
the  two  sections  of  the  country,  this  was  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  to  leave  to  a 
general  government  questions  of  trade,  cur¬ 
rency,  banking,  public  works  of  a  general 
character,  &c.,  and  to  commit  to  the  decision 
of  local  legislatures  all  matters  of  a  local 
bearing.  At  the  same  time  I  stated  that,  if 
these  views  should  not  prevail,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  go  for  representation  by  population, 
and  such  checks  and  guarantees  as  would 
secure  the  interests  of  each  section  of  the 
country,  and  preserve  to  Lower  Canada  its 
cherished  institutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
speech,  sir  has  been  twisted  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  I  have  heard  it  quoted  to  prove  that 
I  was  in  favor  of  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion,  pure  and  simple ;  that  I  was  in  favor 
of  a  Confederation  of  the  provinces  and  for 
several  other  purposes,  just  as  it  suited 
the  oocasion  or  the  purpose  of  those  who 
quoted  it.  (Hear  and  laughter.)  The  first 
time  the  matter  was  put  to  a  practical  test 
was  in  1858.  On  the  resignation  of  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Administration,  the 
Brown-Dorion  Government  was  formed, 
and  one  of  the  agreements  made  between  its 
members  was  that  the  constitutional  question 
should  be  taken  up  and  settled,  either  by  a 
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Confederation  of  the  two  provinces  or  by 
representation  according  to  population,  with 
such  checks  and  guarantees  as  would  secure 
the  religious  faith,  the  laws,  the  language, 
and  the  peculiar  institutions  of  each  section 
of  the  country  from  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  the  other.  The  subject  came  up 
again  in  the  latter  part  of  1850,  when  the 
Toronto  Convention  took  place.  I  should, 
however,  first  say  that,  when  the  Brown- 
Dorion  Administration  was  formed,  the 
Hon.  the  President  of  the  Council  urged 
very  strongly  that  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion  should  he  taken  up  as  the  method  by 
which  to  settle  the  constitutional  question  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  the  difficulty 
of  so  taking  it  up,  even  with  such  checks 
and  guarantees  as  were  spoken  of,  and  made 
the  counter-proposition  that  a  Confederation 
of  the  two  provinces  should  be  formed.  Of 
course  as  our  Administration  was  so  short¬ 
lived,  the  subject  was  not  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings ;  but  if  we  could  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  one  or  the  other  mode,  that 
one  would  have  been  submitted  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  evils  complained  of — it  being 
however  distinctly  understood  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  carry  any  such  measure 
through  without  obtaining  for  it  a  majority 
from  Lower  Canada.  I  would  never  have 
tried  to  make  any  change  in  the  Constituion 
without  ascertaining  that  the  people  in  my 
own  section  of  the  province  were  in  favor  of 
such  a  change.  (Hear.)  To  return  to  the 
Toronto  Convention.  I  was  invited  to  attend 
it,  but  though  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  certain 
communications  took  place,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  liberal  members  of  the  House  from 
Lower  Canada  was  held,  and  a  document 
issued,  signed  by  the  present  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Hon.  Mr.  McGke),  Hon.  Mr. 
ItESSAULLES,  Hon.  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
myself.  The  document  was  given  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
views  which  we  held  as  to  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty.  Pretended  extracts  have 
been  given  from  that  document,  as  from  my 
speech,  to  attempt  to  prove  all  sorts  of  things 
as  being  my  views,  but  I  can  show  most 
clearly  that  the  proposition  made  in  it  was 
just  that  which  had  been  made  in  1858, 
viz,  the  Confederation  of  the  two  provinces, 
with  some  joint  authority  for  both.  Both 
at  that  time,  and  at  the  time  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Brown-Dobion  Administration, 
various  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the 
carrying  cut  of  the  plan  of  confederating  the 


two  Canadas.  Some  thought  that  two 
entirely  distinct  legislatures  should  be  form¬ 
ed  ;  one  local  for  Lower  Canada,  another 
local  for  Upper  Canada,  with  a  general 
legislature  acting  for  both.  Others  suggest¬ 
ed  the  idea  that  the  same  legislature  might 
fulfil  all  purposes ;  that  the  same  body  might 
meet  and  deliberate  on  questions  of  common 
interest,  and  that  the  members  for  each 
section  might  then  separate  and  discuss  all 
matters  of  a  sectional  character.  Others, 
again,  said  the  same  result  might  be  obtained 
by  having  but  one  legislature,  and  insisting 
that  no  laws  affecting  either  section  of  the 
province  should  be  carried,  unless  with  the 
support  of  a  majority  from  the  section 
affected  by  them.  These  three  plans  were 
suggested — the  first  to  have  two  entirely 
distinct  legislative  bodies,  one  for  general 
purposes,  others  for  local  ones  ;  the  second, 
to  have  one  legislature,  of  which  the  parts 
should  have  the  right  to  act  separately  for 
local  objects,  after  general  business  had  been 
disposed  of ;  the  third,  to  have  but  one  body, 
but  to  resolve  that  no  legislative  act  of  a 
local  nature  should  pass  without  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  from 
that  locality.  (Hear,  hear,)  The  document- 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  issued  in 
October,  1859,  contained  this  language  on 
the  subject  : — 

Your  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  whether  we  consider  the  present 
needs  or  the  probable  future  condition  of  the 
country,  the  true,  the  statesman-like  solution  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  substitution  of  a  purely 
fedeiative  for  the  present  legislative  union; 
the  former,  it  is  believed,  would  enable  us  to 
escape  all  the  evils,  and  to  retain  all  the  advan¬ 
tages,  appertaining  to  the  existing  union. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  proposition  to  federalize  the  Canadian 
union  is  not  new.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
frequently  mooted  in  Parliament  and  the  press 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  no  doubt  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  States 
where  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  federal 
system  to  the  government  of  an  extensive  terri¬ 
tory,  inhabited  by  people  of  divers  origins, 
creeds,  laws  and  customs,  has  been  amply  de¬ 
monstrated;  but  shape  and  consistency  were 
first  imparted  to  it  in  1856,  when  it  was  formally 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Lower  Canada 
Opposition,  as  offering,  in  their  judgment,  the 
true  corrective  of  the  abuses  generated  under  the 
present  system. 

The  document  further  went  on  to  say  : — 

The  powers  delegated  to  the  General  or  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  ought  to  be  those  only  which 
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are  essential  for  the  ends  of  the  Confederation  and 
consequently  we  ought  to  reserve  for  the  sub¬ 
divisions  as  ample  powers  as  possible.  Customs, 
finance,  laws  regulating  the  currency,  patent 
rights,  Crown  lands  and  those  public  works 
which  are  of  common  interest  for  all  parts  of  the 
province,  ough  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  subject  submitted  to  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government ,  while  all  that  belongs  to 
matters  of  a  purely  local  character,  such  as 
education,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
militia,  the  laws  relating  to  property,  police, 
Ac.,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  whose  powers  ought  generally  to  extend 
to  all  subjects  which  would  not  be  given  to  the 
General  Government.  The  system  thus  proposed 
would  in  no  way  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
colony  nor  impair  its  credit — 

Hon  Atty.Gen.  MACDONALD — From 
what  document  is  my  hon.  friend  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  am  translating 
from  the  document  published  by  the  Lower 
Canada  liberals  in  1859.  It  continues  : — 

The  proposed  system  would  in  no  way  diminish 
the  importance  of  the  colony,  or  impair  the 
credit,  while  it  presents  the  advantage  of  being 
susceptible,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  economy,  of  such  territorial  extention  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  hereafter  render  desirable. 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  not  a  word  of  all  this 
to  take  back.  I  still  hold  to  the  same 
views,  the  same  opinions.  I  still  think  that 
a  Federal  union  of  Canada  might  hereafter 
extend  so  as  to  embrace  other  territories 
either  west  or  east ;  that  such  a  system  is 
well  adapted  to  admit  of  territorial  expan¬ 
sion  without  any  disturbance  of  the  federal 
economy,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  this 
plain  sentence  should  be  considered  by  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  or  by  other 
hon.  members  who  have-  spoken  in  the 
other  House,  as  any  indication  that  I  have 
ever  been  in  favor  of  Confederation  with 
the  other  British  Provinces.  There  is 
nothing  I  have  ever  said  or  written  that  can 
be  construed  to  mean  that  I  was  ever  in 
favor  of  such  a  proposition.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  whenever  the  question  came  up  I  set 
my  face  against  it.  I  asserted  that  such  a 
confederation  could  only  bring  trouble  and 
embarrassment,  that  there  was  no  social,  no 
commercial  connection  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  proposed  to  be  united — nothing  to 
justify  their  union  at  the  present  juncture. 
Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall  be 
opposed  to  their  Confederation  for  all  time 
to  come.  Population  may  extend  over  the 
wilderness,  that  now  lies  between  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  and  ourselves,  and  commer¬ 


cial  intercourse  may  increase  sufficiently 
to  render  Confederation  desirable.  My 
speeches  have  been  paraded  of  late  in  all 
the  ministerial  papers — misconstrued,  mis¬ 
translated,  falsified  in  every  way — for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  public  believe  that 
in  former  times  I  held  different  views  from 
those  I  now  do.  A  French  paper  has  said 
that  I  called  with  all  my  heart  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  ol  the  provinces — {que  f appelais 
de  tons  mes  voeux  la  confederation  des  pro¬ 
vinces)  But  I  say  here,  as  I  said  in  1856, 
and  as  I  said  in  186 1  also,  that  I  am  opposed  to 
this  Confederation  now-  In  the  Mirror  of  Par¬ 
liament  which  contains  a  report,  though  a 
very  bad  one,  of  my  speech  in  1861,  I  find 
that  I  said  on  that  occasion  :  — 

The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces  • 
but  the  present  time  is  not  for  such  a 

scheme. 

This  is  the  speech  which  has  been  held 
to  signify  that  I  was  anxious  for  Confedera¬ 
tion,  that  I  should  like  nothing  better. 
Why  ?  .  I  distinctly  said  that  though  the 
time  might  come  when  it  would  become 
necessary,  it  was  not  desirable  under  existing 
circumstances.  .  (Hear,  hear.)  In  1862  I 
was  not  in  Parliament;  the  Cartier-Mac- 
donald  Administration  was  dismissed,  and 
my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cornwall 
(Hon.  John  S.  Macdonald),  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  new  one.  He  applied  to  Mr. 
Sicotte  to  form  the  Lower  Canada  section 
while  he  himself  undertook  the  formation  of 
the  Upper  Canada  portion.  The  question  of 
representation  by  population  then  necessarily 
came  up  for  settlement — this  time  at  the 
hands  of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  voted  for 
it  year  after  year — and  when  I  came  down 
to  Quebec,  summoned  by  telegraph,  I  found 
the  arrangements  made,  the  policy  of  the 
new  government  was  settled,  representation 
by  population  was  excluded.  (Hear.  hear.! 
The  Liberal  party  from  Upper  Canada,  sir, 
to  my  surprise,  had  decided  that  it  was  not 
^  ^a^ea  UP  that  they  were  going  iuto 
office  just  as  the  Conservative  party  had  done 
before  on  a  similar  occasion  in  1854;  they 
decided  that  they  would  sustain  an  Adminis 
tration  which  made  it  a  closed  question,  and 
whose  members  all  pledged  themselves  to 
vote  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  RANKIN — No,  no 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION-If  not,  I  was  mis¬ 
informed.  I  certainly  understood  that  the 
Administration  was  formed  on  the  under. 
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standing  that  every  member  of  it  should 
vote  against  the  question  of  representation 
by  population  whenever  it  came  up,  and  that 
the  Upper  Canada  party  would  support  the 
Administration  so  formed.  At  any  rate  the 
Upper  Canada  Liberal  party  supported,  for 
eleven  months,  a  government  pledged  to  ex¬ 
clude  representation  by  population  from  the 
category  of  open  questions,  and  agreed  to  lay 
that  question  aside. 

Mr.  McKENZIE  (Lambton) — No,  no. 

PIon.  Mr.  DORION — I  hear  an  honorable 
gentleman  say  it  was  not  so,  that  he  did  not 
agree  to  lay  aside  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion  then,  but  if  he  did  not  then  has  he  not 
done  so  since  ?  He  declared  at  a  public 
meeting  the  other  day  that  representation 
by  population  was  no  cure  for  the  evils  afflict¬ 
ing  Upper  Canada.  The  members  from 
Upper  Canada  who  had  joined  the  Mao- 
donald-Sicotte  Government  had  certainly 
abandoned  representation  by  population,  by 
entering  into  an  Administration  which  bound 
every  one  of  them  to  vote  against  it.  The 
Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  had  stated  pub¬ 
licly  in  Ottawa,  in  January,  1864,  that  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Liberal  party  at  the 
Toronto  Convention  in  1859;  and  although 
he  had  at  the  time  been  soundly  abused  for 
this  by  the  Globe  and  by  those  of  his  party 
who  look  to  the  Globe  as  their  .political  gos¬ 
pel,  he  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  lion,  member  for  Lambton,  and  some 
others  who  formerly  held  very  strong  views 
on  this  question,  acknowledge,  as  they  had 
done  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Toronto 
about  three  weeks  ago,  that  they  also  con¬ 
sidered  representation  by  population  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Canada  no  remedy  for  the  Upper 
Province,  and  that  it  was  not  a  measure  the 
liberals  ought  to  insist  upon,  and  that  it  had 
been  abandoned.  (Hear,  hear  and  laughter.) 
Yes,  the  question  was  in  effect  abandoned 
when  in  November,  1859,  six  hundred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Upper  Canada 
attended  the  Reform  Convention  at  Toronto, 
and  agreed  to  advocate  a  Confederation  of 
the  two  Canadas,  by  giving  to  each  province 
a  local  legislature,  with  some  joint  authority, 
to  carry  on  the  general  business  common  to 
both.  The  hon.  member  on  my  left  was 
present  on  the  occasion — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Yes  I  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— And  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  has  told  me  that  he  never  saw  a  more 
respectable,  a  more  educated,  or  more  intelli¬ 
gent  assemblage  brought  together  in  such 
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numbers  to  discuss  public  questions.  But 
that  scheme  did  not  attract  much  attention 
out  of  the  Convention.  It  took  no  hold  on 
the  popular  mind.  Shortly  before  that,  in 
1858,  the  present  Hon.  Finance  Minister, 
who  then  sat  on  the  cross-benches,  made  a 
speech  of  two  or  three  hours’  duration,  in 
which,  with  all  that  force  and  ability  for 
which  he  is  distinguished,  he  expounded  and 
advocated  the  Confederation  of  the  whole  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces.  He 
was  then  assisted  in  its  advocacy  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Hon.  Minister  of.  Agriculture ;  and, 
subsequently,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  Administration,  -he 
went  to  England  and  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Imperial  authorities  to  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  of  all  those  provinces.  The 
Hon.  Finance  Minister  received  an  answer 
not  very  encouraging  ;  and  that  which  he 
received  from  this  country  was  still  less  en¬ 
couraging.  There  was  not  even  an  answer 
to  his  speech,  able’though  it  certainly  was  — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — He  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  propose  any  resolution  to  Parliament. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Though  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  formed  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  effecting  the  Confederation  of  all  the 
provinces,  and  it  was  the  main  plank  of  their 
platform,  they  never  dared  to  submit  the 
question  to  Parliament  at  all.  (Hear.) 
Subsequently,  in  1861,  the  hon.  member 
for  South  Oxford  brought  forward  a  motion 
based  on  the  resolution  at  the  Toronto  Con¬ 
vention.  I  spoke  and  voted  for  it.  It  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  a  notice  I  had  given  in 
1856,  and  which  was  read  here  by  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  a  few  nights  ago, 
and  with  my  often-repeated  declarations  that 
I  was  willing  to  adopt  some  measure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remove  existing  difficulties,  without 
doing  injustice  to  either  section ;  but  while 
I  was  willing  to  do  justice  to  Upper  Canada, 
I  always  declared  that  I  would  not  do  so  by 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada, 
or  placing  her  in  the  position  of  having  to 
beg  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  sister  pro¬ 
vince.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  always  stated  that 
the  difference  existing  in  the  religious  faith 
of  the  people  of  the  two  sections,  in  their 
language,  in  their  law3,  in  their  prejudices 
even — for  there  are  prejudices  which  were  re¬ 
spectable  and  ought  to  be  respected — would 
prevent  any  member  from  Lower  Canada, 
representing  a  French  constituency,  from 
voting  for  representation  by  population,  pure 
and  simple,  and  thereby  plaoing  the  people  of 
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Lower  Canada  in  the  position  of  having  to 
trust  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  to 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  who  would 
thereby  have  the  majority  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  (Hear.)  There  is  at  this  moment  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Lower  Canada  to  have  some 
protection  and  guarantee  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  in  this  province  put 
into  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  should  it 
be  adopted  ;  and  far  from  finding  fault  with 
them,  I  respect  them  the  more  for  their 
energy  in  seeking  protection  for  their 
separate  interests.  I  know  that  majorities 
arc  naturally  aggressive  and  how  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  power  engenders  dispotism,  and  I 
can  understand  how  a  majority,  animated 
this  moment  by  the  best  feelings,  might  in 
six  or  nine  months  be  willing  to  abuse  its 
power  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  while  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
on  what  it  considered  to  be  its  right. 
We  know  also  the  ill  feelings  that  might 
be  engendered  by  such  a  course.  I  think 
it  but  just  that  the  Protestant  minority 
should  be  protected  in  its  rights  in 
everything  that  was  dear  to  it  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  nationality,  and  should  not  lie  at  the 
discretion  of  the  majority  in  this  respect, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  ready  to  extend  to 
my  Protestant  fellow-citizens  in  Lower 
Canada  of  British  origin,  the  fullest  justice 
in  all  things,  and  I  wish  to  see  their  interests 
as  a  minority  guaranteed  and  protected  in 
every  scheme  which  may  be  adopted.  With 
these  views  on  the  question  of  representa¬ 
tion,  I  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  as  the  best  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  varied  interests  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions.  But  the  Confederation  I  advocated 
was  a  real  confederation,  giving  the  largest 
powers  to  the  local  governments,  and  merely 
a  delegated  authority  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment — in  that  respect  differing  in  toto  from 
the  one  now  proposed  which  gives  all  the 
powers  to  the  Central  Government,  and 
reserves  for  the  local  governments  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  freedom  of 
action.  There  is  nothing  besides  in  what  I 
have  ever  written  or  said  that  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  favoring  a  Coniederation  of  all 
the  provinces.  This  I  always  opposed. 
There  is  no  breach  of  confidence  in  my  say¬ 
ing  that  in  the  conversations  I  had  with  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  previous  to 
his  accepting  office,  since  he  has  referred  to 


them  himself  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
when  reelected  at  South  Oxford,  I  posi¬ 
tively  declined  to  support  any  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  Coniederation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Very  true,  sir,  I  did  trot  refuse  to 
vote  for  it  in  committee.  I  did  not  vote  at 
all — I  was  not  present  when  the  vote  wa3 
taken,  but  I  did  not  conceal  my  opposition  to 
it.  In  that  speech  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  also  said  : — 

Before  the  negotiations  were  gone  through 
with,  1  warned  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Holton  and  Bo- 
rion  to  take  action,  but  they  refused  me.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  felt  all  the  pain  of  a  refusal,  but  they 
left  me  no  resource.  When  the  question  was 
asked  me  by  the  Government,  I  said  I  wanted  six 
members — four  from  Upper  and  two  from  Lower 
Canada.  When  asked  how  many  supporters  I 
could  bring  from  Lower  Canada,  I  replied  that 
since  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  did  not  act,  I  could  bring 
no  supporters. 

So,  sir,  I  have  the  best  evidence  possible 
to  repudiate  the  accusation  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces 
in  the  fact  that,  before  there  was  any  ques¬ 
tion  at  all  as  to  who  should  go  into  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  stated — and  that  in  the  hearing 
of  several  honorable  members  now  present — 
that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  conceive  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  have  such  a  Con¬ 
federation,  at  all  events  at  the  present  time. 
(Hear.)  Now,  sir,  1  think  I  have  shewn 
that  I  neither  favored  representation  by 
population  pure  and  simple,  nor  a  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  provinces  ;  and  when  honorable 
gentlemen  state  that  the  necessity  of  settling 
the  question  of  representation  is  the  origin 
of  this  Federation  scheme,  they  labor  under 
a  grave  misapprehension.  There  is  nothing 
further  from  the  fact.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
representation  question  was  almost  altogether 
abandoned — was  played  out;  there  was  no 
agitation  about  it,  and  certainly  less  than 
there  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
honorable  member  for  South  Oxford,  after 
adopting  the  views  of  the  Toronto  Conven¬ 
tion,  still  persisted  in  advocating  representa¬ 
tion  by  population,  but  so  changed  was  the 
feeling  that  he  could  hardly  get  a  debate  on 
the  motion  he  made  last  session  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  constitutional  difficul¬ 
ties.  There  was  then  another  cause  for  this 
Confederation  scheme  of  which  representa¬ 
tion  by  population  was  made  the  pretext. 
It  is  not  so  well  known,  but  far  more  power¬ 
ful.  In  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Watkin  was 
sent  from  England  by  the  Grand_  Trunk 
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Railway  Company.  He  came  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  making  a  large  claim  on  the 
country  for  aid,  but  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  people,  he  soon  found  that  tic  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  that.  Thinking  that  if  he 
only  could  put  some  new  scheme  afloat  which 
would  give  a  decent  pretext  to  a  well  disposed 
Government,  he  would  quietly  get  the  assist¬ 
ance  required,  he  immediately  started  for 
the  Lower  Provinces,  and  came  back  after 
inducing  people  there  to  resuscitate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Parties 
were  readily  found  to  advocate  it,  if  Canada 
would  only  pay  the  piper.  (Hear,  and  a 
laugh.)  A  meeting  of  delegates  took  place, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  a 
large  contribution  to  its  costs,  in  the  shape 
of  an  indemnity  for  carrying  the  troops  over 
the  road.  Mr.  Watkin  and  Hon.  Mr; 
Vankoughnet,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Government,  went  to  England  about 
this  scheme,  but  the  Imperial  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  grant  the  required  assist¬ 
ance,  and  rejected  their  propositions.  Mr. 
Watkin,  although  baffled  in  his  expectations, 
did  not  give  up  his  project.  He  returned 
again  to  Canada,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
induced  my  honorable  friend  on  my  right 
(Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald)  and  other  honor¬ 
able  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  enter  into  his 
views.  As  to  the  advantages  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  my  hon.  friend  had  aDy  suspicion 
whatsoever  of  the  motives  which  animated 
these  Grand -Trunk  officials,  and  that  their 
object  was  to  have  another  haul  at  the  public 
purse  for  the  Grand  Trunk — (laughter) — 
but  this  was  the  origin  of  the  revival  of  the 
scheme  for  constructing  the  Intercolonial 
Railway. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— We  found 
the  project  then  left  to  us  as  a  legacy  by  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  Administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — So  it  was.  The 
M  acdonald-Sicotte  Government  found  the 
matter  so  far  advanced  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  of 
the  several  provinces  to  consider  again  this 
railway  scheme,  the  other  project  having 
failed.  At  this  meeting  of  delegates,  which 
took  place  in  September,  1862,  a  new  scheme 
for  building  the  Intercolonial  was  adopted, 
by  which  Canada  was  to  pay  five-twelfths 
and  the  Lower  Provinces  seven-twelfths.  So 
unpopular  was  this  arrangement  that  when 
its  terms  were  made  known,  if  a  vote  of  the 


people  had  been  taken  upon  it,  not  ten  out 
of  every  hundred,  from  Sandwich  to  Gaspd, 
would  have  declared  in  its  fayor,  although 
Canada  was  only  to  pay  five-twelfths  of  its 
cost.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  project  having  fail¬ 
ed,  some  other  scheme  had  to  be  concocted  for 
bringing  aid  and  relief  to  the  unfortunate 
Grand  Trunk — and  the  Confederation  of  all 
the  British  North  American  Provinces 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  officials  as  the  surest  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  construction  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Such  was  the  origin  of  this  Confederation 
scheme.  The  Grand  Trunk  people  are  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  I  find  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company,  Mr.  Watkin  did  in  advance 
congratulate  the  shareholders  and  bond¬ 
holders  on  the  bright  prospects  opening 
before  them,  by  the  enhanced  value  which 
will  be  given  to  their  shares  and  bonds,  bj 
the  adoption  of  the  Confederation  scheme 
and  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
as  part  of  the  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  re¬ 
peat,  sir,  that  representation  by  population 
had  very  little  to  do  with  bringing  about 
this  measure.  The  Tache-Macdonald 
Government  were  defeated  because  the  House 
condemned  them  for  taking  wichout  author¬ 
ity  $100,000  out  of  the  public  chest  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at  a  time  when  there 
had  not  been  a  party  vote  on  representa¬ 
tion  by  population  for  one  or  two  sessions. 
Those  who  had  been  the  loudest  iu  their 
advocacy  of  it,  had  let  it  drop.  I  was  track¬ 
ed  through  Lower  Canada  as  being  willing 
to  sell  Lower  Canada,  grant  representation 
by  population,  and  destroy  Lower  Canadian 
institutions.  I  thank  God,  sir,  I  never  in¬ 
sulted  Upper  Canada,  like  some  of  those 
who  reviled  me.  I  never  compared  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  to  so  many  codfish.  I 
shewed  on  the  contrary  that  I  was  always 
willing  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  Upper 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  without  any 
demand  whatever  for  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  the  moment  the  Government  was 
defeated  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  resign¬ 
ing  or  going  before  the  people,  these  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  prepared  to  embrace  their 
greatest  opponents  and  said  to  themselves, 
“  We  w ill  make  everything  smooth,  we  will 
forget  past  difficulties,  provided  we  can  but 
keep  our  seats.” 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — (ir¬ 
onically) — Hear,  hear. 
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Hon.  Mr.  DORION—  I  hear  a  voice,  sir, 
which  is  well  known  in  this  House,  the  voice 
of  the  Attorney  General  West,  saying  “hear, 
hear.”  But  what  was  the  course  of  that  hon. 
gentleman  last  year,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  South  Oxford  had  a  committee  appointed 
to  whom  was  referred  the  despatch  written 
by  his  three  colleagues,  the  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  the  Attorney  General  East  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ross,  who  is  now  no  longer  a  minis¬ 
ter.  He  voted  against  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  and,  after  it  was  named,  as  a 
member  of  it,  he  voted  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — 
Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  last  vote  taken 
in  that  committee  wa3  about  the  middle  of 
June,  the  very  day  of  the  crisis,  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  voted  against  the  principle 
of  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  he  again  and 
again  expressed  in  this  House,  as  being 
opposed  to  all  Confederation  whatever. 
(Hear.)  When  I  state  that  these  gentlemen 
only  found  out  that  Confederation  was  a 
panacea  for  all  evils,  a  remedy  for  all  ills, 
when  their  seats  as  ministers  were  in  danger, 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  quite  legitimately, 
from  facts  which  are  well  known  to  this 
House.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  sir,  it  would 
probably  be  of  very  little  moment  whether 
I  was  formerly  in  favor  of  Confederation  or 
against  it,  or  whether  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West  was  in  favor  of  Confederation 
or  opposed  to  it,  if  the  scheme  proposed  to 
us  were  an  equitable  one,  or  one  calculated 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
country ;  but,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  the 
scheme  was  not  called  for  by  any  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  population.  It  is  not 
laid  before  the  House  as  one  which  was 
demanded  by  any  number  of  the  people  ;  it 
is  not  brought  down  in  response  to  any  call 
from  the  people;  it  is  a  device  of  men  who 
are  in  difficulties,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
out  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  members 
of  the  Tach;6-Macdonald  Government 
could  not  appeal  to  the  country  after  their 
defeat  upon  the  question,  whether  they  were 
justified  in  taking  $100,000  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  chest,  in  addition  to  the  millions  they 
had  previously  taken,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  so,  having  either  to  give  up 
their  seats  or  evade  that  particular  issue, 
they  abandoned  all  their  previous  opinions, 
and  joined  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford 
in  carrying  out  this  Confederation  scheme. 


(Hear.)  I  come  now  to  another  point,  viz., 
is  the  scheme  presented  to  us  the  same 
one  that  was  promised  to  us  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  when  it  was  formed  ?  This,  sir, 
might  be  but  of  slight  importance  if  the 
manner  in  which  this  proposed  Constitution 
was  framed  had  not  a  most  unfortunate  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  scheme  itself;  but  it  is  a  grave 
matter,  since  the  scheme  is  so  objectionable, 
especially  as  we  arc  gravely  told  that  it  oan- 
noc  be  amended  in  the  least,  but  that  it  is 
brought  down  as  a  compact  made  between 
the  Government  of  this  country  and  delegates 
from  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island — as  a  treaty  which  cannot  be 
altered  or  amended  in  any  particular. 
(Hear.)  The  plain  meaning  of  this  is,  sir, 
that  the  Lower  Provinces  have  made  out  a 
Constitution  for  us  and  we  are  to  adopt  it. 
This  fact  will  appear  the  more  clearly  when 
it  is  considered,  as  was  pointed  out  much  to 
my  surprise,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hast¬ 
ings  (Mr.  T.  C.  Wall bridge),  that  in  the 
Conference  the  vote  was  taken  by  provinces, 
putting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with 
nearly  2,500,000  people,  on  no  higher  level 
than  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  its  80,000 
— on  the  same  level  with  New  Brunswick, 
with  its  250,000 — on  the  same  level  as  Nova 
Scotia,  with  its  330,000. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — That 
is  entirely  a  mistake. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  was  admitted  by 
the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Council 
the  other  evening. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — No, 
no ! 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  was  the  champion 
of  representation  by  population  who  made 
the  statement.  He  it  was  that  went  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  asked  it  to  frame  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  this  country.  (Hear  and  laughter.) 
In  order  to  shew,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  what  I  state,  that  this  scheme 
is  not  the  one  which  it  was  announced  in  the 
formation  of  this  Administration  was  to  be 
brought  down — in  order  to  prove,  indeed,  that 
it  was  then  determined  not  to  bring  down  such 
a  measure, — I  will  cite  a  declaration  made 
by  members  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  at  its  formation. 
I  will  read  from  the  Quebec  Morning  Chronicle 
of  June  23rd  : — 

The  Hou.  Atty.  Gen.  Hacdonai.d,  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  negotiations,  read  the  following  memor¬ 
andum  : 
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Memorandum — Confidential. 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  state  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  prorogation,  they  will  address 
themselves,  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  a  Confederation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces. 

That  failing  a  successful  issue  to  such  negoti¬ 
ations,  they  are  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to 
legislation  during  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  existing  difhcul- 
ties  by  introducing  the  Federal  principle  for 
Canada  alone,  coupled  with  such  provisions  as  will 
permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North- 
Western  Territory  to  be  hereafter  incorporated 
into  the  Canadian  system. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  settling  the  details  of  the  promised 
legislation,  a  Royal  Commission  shall  be  issued, 
composed  of  three  members  of  the  Government 
and  three  members  of  the  Opposition,  of  whom 
Mr.  Brown  shall  be  one,  and  the  Government 
pledge  themselves  to  give  all  tbe  influence  of  the 
Administration  to  secure  to  the  said  Commission 
the  means  of  advancing  the  great  object  in  view. 

This  was  the  first  memorandum  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  member  for  South  Oxford,  but 
that  hon.  member  did  not  accept  of  it.  This 
memorandum  proposed  the  scheme  which  is 
now  brought  to  the  House,  and  I  repeat,  that 
scheme  was  not  accepted  by  the  honorable 
member  for  South  Oxford,  but  an  under¬ 
standing  was  come  to,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  next  memorandum,  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  House  in  these  terms : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties,  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  Federal  principle  into  Canada, 
coupled  with  such  provisions  as  will  permit  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tory  to  be  incorporated  into  the  same  system  of 
government. 

And  the  Government  will  seek,  by  sending 
representatives  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  to 
England,  to  secure  the  assent  of  those  interests 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  own  legisla¬ 
tion  to  such  a  measure  as  will  enable  all  British 
North  America  to  be  united  under  a  General 
Legislature  based  upon  the  Federal  system. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  Mr.  Speaker,  be¬ 
tween  these  two  propositions.  The  first  was 
that  the  Government  would  pledge  themselves 
to  seek  a  Confederation  of  the  British  Ameri¬ 
can  Provinces,  and  if  they  failed  in  that  to 
Federate  the  two  Canadas,  and  this  was  reject¬ 
ed  ‘  the  second,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
President  of  the  Council,  pledged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  two  Canadas,  with  provision  for 


the  admission  of  the  other  provinces  when 
they  thought  proper  to  enter. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— When 
they  were  ready. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER-Everything 
is  accomplished. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — But,  sir,  I  may  be 
asked,  granting  all  this,  granting  that  the 
scheme  brought  down  is  not  the  scheme  pro¬ 
mised  to  us,  what  difference  our  bringing  in 
the  provinces  at  once  can  make  ?  This 
I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  When  they  went 
into  the  Conference,  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  submitted  to  have  the  votes  taken 
by  provinces.  Well,  they  have  now  brought 
us  in,  as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
the  most  conservative  measure  ever  laid  before 
a  Parliament.  The  members  of  the  Upper 
House  are  no  longer  to  be  elected,  but  nomin¬ 
ated,  and  nominated  by  whom  ?  By  a  Tory 
or  Conservative  Government  for  Canada,  by 
a  Conservative  Government  in  Nova  Scotia, 
by  a  Conservative  Government  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  by  a  Conservative  Government 
in  Newfoundland,  the  only  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  concerned  in  the  nomination  being  that 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Liberal  party  in  New 
Brunswick,  whose  fate  depends  on  the  result 
of  the  elections  that  are  now  going  on  in  that 
province.  Such  a  scheme  would  never  have 
been  adopted  if  submitted  to  the  liberal  peo¬ 
ple  of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  went  into  that  Conference  they  were 
bound  by  the  majority,  especially  since  they 
voted  by  provinces,  and  the  1,400,000  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada  with  the  1,100,000  of  Lower 
Canada  —  together  2,500,000  people — were 
over-ridden  by  900,000  people  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  Were  we  not  expressly  told 
that  it  was  the  Lower  Provinces  who  would  not 
hear  of  our  having  an  elective  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  ?  If,  instead  of  going  into  Conference  with 
the  people  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  done  what  they  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  do,  that  is,  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
themselves,  they  would  never  have  dared  to 
bring  in  such  a  proposition  as  this  which  is 
now  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Lower  Colonies 
— to  have  a  Legislative  Council,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  members,  nominated  by  four  Tory 
governments.  Why,  taking  the  average  time 
each  councillor  will  be  in  the  Council  to  be 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  it  will  take  a  century 
before  its  complexion  can  be  changed.  For 
all  time  to  come,  so  far  as  this  generation  and 
the  next  are  concerned,  you  will  find  the 
Legislative  Council  controlled  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  present  Government.  And  is  it 
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to  be  believed  that,  as  promised  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  we  are  considering,  such  a  Government 
as  we  have  “  will  take  care  of  the  Opposition, 
or  consider  their  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  Council?”  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  Sir,  I 
thank  the  delegates  for  their  kind  solicitude 
for  the  Opposition,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Have  we  not 
heard  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  West, 
a  few  nights  ago,  state,  turning  to  his  follow¬ 
ers,  “  If  I  were  to  advise  the  nomination,  I 
should  advise  the  selection  of  the  best  men  I 
could  find — and  of  course  of  my  own  party  ?” 
(Hear.)  So  it  will  be,  sir;  and,  if  this  pre¬ 
cious  scheme  is  carried,  we  shall  have  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  divided  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  : — For  Upper  Canada,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  liberals  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  nine ;  for  I  suppose  the  honorable  member 
for  South  Oxford  has  made  sacrifices  enough 
to  deserve  at  least  that  consideration,  and,  as 
his  friends  compose  one-fourth  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  I  dare  say  we  should  get  one- 
fourth  of  the  Upper  Canada  Legislative 
Councillors  liberal  too. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Hear, 
hear 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Just  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Just  25  percent,  of 
liberals  for  Upper  Canada.  Then,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  we  should  get  from  Nova  Scotia  ten 
conservatives,  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
four  more,  and  four  from  Newfoundland. 
Thus  we  shall  have  eighteen  conservatives 
from  the  Lower  Provinces,  which,  added  to 
thirty-six  from  Canada,  would  make  fifty-four 
conservatives  against  twenty-two  liberals, 
taking  the  ten  New  Brunswick  councillors  to 
be  all  liberals.  Now,  supposing  three  per 
cent.  as  the  average  number  of  deaths  per 
ainum — the  average  proportion  of  change — 
it  would  take  nearly  thirty  years  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  ^character  of  a  majority 
of  the  Council,  even  supposing  all  the  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  it  to  be  from  the  liberal  ranks. 
But,  sir,  that  will  hardly  be  the  case.  In 
some  of  the  Lower  Provinces  there  will  be 
Conservative  governments  now  and  then,  and 
there  may  occasionally  be  conservative  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Canada.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  So 
this  generation  will  certainly  pass  away  before 
the  views  of  the  Liberal  party  will  ever  find 
expression  in  the  decisions  of  the  Upper  House. 

Mr.  MACKENZIE  (Lambton) — That 
makes  no  difference,  as  between  the  two  mea¬ 
sures. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  —  The  honorable 
member  for  Lambton  says  that  makes  no  dif¬ 


ference.  It  makes  just  the  difference  that 
we  are  to  be  bound  by  the  scheme  or  by  a 
Constitution  enabling  the  Council  to  stop  all 
measures  of  reform,  such  as  would  be 
desired  by  the  Liberal  party ;  if  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Lambton  thinks  that 
makes  no  difference,  I  beg  to  differ  from 
him,  and  I  believe  the  Liberal  party  generally 
will.  The  Government  say  they  had  to  in¬ 
troduce  certain  provisions,  not  to  please  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  please  the  provinces  below, 
and  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  those 
provinces  that  this  House  will  carry  out  the 
scheme  without  amendment.  Does  not  the 
honorable  member  see  the  difference  now  ? 
If  the  two  Canadas  were  alone  interested,  the 
majority  would  have  its  own  way — would  look 
into  the  Constitution  closely — would  scan  its 
every  doubtful  provision,  and  such  a  proposal 
as  this  about  the  Legislative  Council  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  carried,  for  it  is  not 
very  long  since  the  House,  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority,  voted  for  the  substitution  of  an 
elected  for  a  nominated  Upper  Chamber.  In 
fact,  the  nominated  Chamber  had  fallen  so 
low  in  public  estimation — I  do  not  say  it  was 
from  the  fault  of  the  men  who  were  there, 
but  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  as  I  state  it — 
that  it  commanded  no  influence.  There  was 
even  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  quorum  of  it 
together.  So  a  change  became  absolutely 
necessary,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  the 
new  system  has  worked  well;  the  elected 
members  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
nominated  ones,  and  it  is  just  when  we  see 
an  interest  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Upper  House  that  its  Constitution 
is  to  be  changed,  to  return  back  again  to  the  one 
so  recently  condemned.  Back  again,  did  I 
say  ?  No,  sir,  a  Constitution  is  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  much  worse  than  the  old  one,  and  such 
as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Why,  even 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  conservative  as 
it  is,  is  altogether  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  country.  Their 
number  may  be  increased  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  if  required  to  secure  united  action  or 
to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses. 
From  the  position  its  members  occupy,  it  is  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  popular  ele¬ 
ment  and  the  influence  or  control  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  new  House  for  the  Confed¬ 
eration  is  to  be  a  perfectly  independent  body 
— these  gentlemen  are  to  be  named  for  life — 
and  there  is  to  be  no  power  to  increase  their 
number.  How  long  will  the  system  work 
without  producing  a  collision  between  the 
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two  branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  Suppose  the 
Lower  House  turns  out  to  be  chiefly  Liberal, 
how  long  will  it  submit  to  the  Upper  House, 
named  by  Conservative  administrations  which 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  temporary  nu¬ 
merical  strength  to  bring  about  such  a  change 
as  is  now  proposed  ?  Remember,  sir,  that,  af¬ 
ter  all,  the  power,  the  influence  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  is  paramount.  We 
have  seen  constitutions  like  that  of  England 
adopted  in  many  countries,  and  where  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  nobility,  such  as  in  France  in  1830, 
the  second  chamber  was  selected  from  this 
nobility.  In  Belgium,  where  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  almost  a  facsimile  of  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  where  there  are  no  aristocracy,  they 
adopted  the  elective  principle  for  the  Upper 
House,  and  no  where  in  the  world  is  there  a 
fixed  number  for  it,  unless  it  is  also  elective. 
It  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  great 
many  members  of  this  House  how  long  the 
House  of  Lords  resisted  the  popular  demand 
for  reform,  and  great  difficulties  were  threat¬ 
ened.  At  last  in  1832  the  agitation  had 
become  so  great  that  the  Government  de¬ 
termined  to  nominate  a  sufficient  number  of 
peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  members  of  the  House  had  to 
choose  between  allowing  the  measure  to  be¬ 
come  law,  or  see  their  influence  destroyed  by 
the  addition  of  an  indefinite  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  They  preferred  the  first  alternative,  and 
thereby  quieted  an  excitement,  which  if  not 
checked  iu  time,  might  have  created  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  England.  The  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  then  exerted  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  people ;  but  here  we  are  to 
have  no  such  power  existing  to  check  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  our  Upper  Chamber,  and  no  change 
can_.be  made  in  its  composition  except  as 
death  might  slowly  remove  its  members.  I 
venture  to  prophesy,  sir,  that  before  a  very 
short  time  has  elapsed  a  dead-lock  may  arise, 
and  such  an  excitement  Tie  created  as  has 
never  yet  been  seen  in  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  if  this  Constitution  had  been 
framed  by  the  members  of  our  Government, 
we  could  change  some  of  its  provisions — this 
provision  would  most  certainly  be  altered — 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Liberal  ranks  who 
dare  vote  for  such  a  proposition  as  this,  that 
could  go  before  his  constituents  and  say,  “  I 
have  taken  away  the  influence  and  control  of 
the  people  over  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  I 
have  created  an  entirely  independent  body,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  present  governments  of  the 
several  provinces.”  But  no,  the  Constitution 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  a  treaty,  and 


cannot  be  changed.  (Hear.)  But,  sir,  the 
composition  of  the  Legislative  Council  be¬ 
comes  of  more  importance  when  we  consider 
that  the  governors  of  the  local  legislatures 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Legislative  Council ; 
their  appointment  is  to  be  for  five  years,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  without  cause.  1 
will  venture  upon  another  prediction  and  say 
we  shall  find  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
responsible  government  attached  to  the  local 
legislatures. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — There  cannot  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — There  will  be  two, 
three,  or  four  minis ters'chosen  by  the  lieute¬ 
nant-governors  and  who  will  conduct  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country,  as  was  formerly 
done  in  the  times  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
Sir  J ohn  Colborn,  or  Sir  James  Craig.  You 
will  have  governments,  the  chief  executives 
of  which  will  be  appointed  and  hold  office  at 
the  will  of  the  Governor.  If  that  is  not  to 
be  the  case,  why  do  not  honorable  gentlemen 
lay  their  scheme  before  us?  (Hear.)  Is  this 
House,  sir,  going  to  vote  a  Constitution  with 
the  Upper  House  as  proposed,  without  knowing 
what  sort  of  local  legislatures  we  are  to  have 
to  govern  us  ?  Suppose,  after  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  main  scheme,  the  Government  come 
down  with  a  plan  for  settling  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures  upon  which  great  differences  of  opinion 
will  arise,  may  it  not  happen  then  that  the 
majority  from  Lower  Canada  will  unite  with  a 
minority  from  Upper  Canada  and  impose  upon 
that  section  a  local  Constitution  distasteful  to 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  whole  scheme,  sir,  is  absurd  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  is  but  natural  that  gentlemen 
with  the  views  of  honorable  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  wanff  to  keep  as  much  power  as  possible 
in  the  hands  .of  .the  Government — that  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Conservative  party  everywhere 
— that  is  the  line  which  distinguishes  the 
tories  from  the  whigs — the  tories  always 
side  with  the  Crown,  and  the  liberals  always 
want  to  give  more  power  and  influence  to  the 
.people.  The  instincts  of  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether  you  take  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  East  or  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West,  lead  them  to  this — they  think  thehands 
of  the  Crown  should  be  strengthened  and  the 
influence  of  the  people,  if  possible,  diminish¬ 
ed— and  this  Constitution  is  a  specimen  of 
their  handiwork,  with  a  Governor-General 
appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  with  local  govern¬ 
ors  also,  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  with  legis¬ 
lative  councils,  in  the  General  Legislature, 
and  in  all  the  provinces,  nominated  by  the 
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Crown ;  we  shall  have  the  most  illiberal  Con¬ 
stitution  ever  heard  of  in  any  country  where 
constitutional  government  prevails.  (Hear.) 
The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  is 
also  to  he  appointed  by  the  Crown,  this  is 
another  step  backwards,  and  a  little  piece  of 
patronage  for  the  Government.  We  have 
heard  in  a  speech  lately  delivered  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  or  New  Brunswick,  I  forget 
which,  of  the  allurements  offered  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  while  here  in  the  shape  of  prospective 
appointments  as  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  local 
governors — (hear,  hear) — as  ono  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  for  the  great  unanimity  which 
prevailed  in  the  Conference. 

Hon.  Me.  HOLTON — They  will  divide 
all  these  nice  things  amongst  them.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  do  not  accuse 
honorable  gentlemen  of  holding  out  these  in¬ 
ducements,  I  only  mention  the  fact  from  a 
speech  I  have  read  on  the  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  was  a  speech  of 
one  of  the  delegates.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— I  now  come  to  an¬ 
other  point.  It  is  said  that  this  Confedera¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  better  mode  of  defence  for  this  country. 
There  may  he  people  who  think  that  by  add¬ 
ing  two  and  two  together  you  make  five.  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  cannot  6ee  how  by 
adding  the  700,000  or  800,000  people,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  to 
the  2,500,000  inhabitants  of  Canada,  you 
can  multiply  them  so  as  to  make  a  much 
larger  force  to  defend  the  country  than  you 
have  at  present.  Of  course  the  connection 
with  the  British  Empire  is  the  link  of  com¬ 
munication  by  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
Empire  can  be  brought  together  for  defence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  the  position  of  this  coun¬ 
try  under  the  proposed  scheme  is  very  evident. 
You  add  to  the  frontief  four  or  five  hundred 
more  miles  than  you  now  have,  and  an  extent 
of  country  immeasurably  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  additional  population  you 
have  gained ;  and  if  there  is  an  advantage  at 
all  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  it  will 
be  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and 
not  for  us.  And  as  we  find  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  into  a  very  large  expendi¬ 
ture  for  this  purpose  of  defence — this  bavin" 
been  formally  announced  in  a  speech  deliw 
ered  by  the  President  of  the  Council  at  To¬ 
ronto — and  as  Canada  is  to  contribute  to 
that  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  ten-twelfths 
of  the  whole,  the  other  provinces  paying  only 


two-twelfths,  it  follows  that  Canada  will  pay 
ten-twelfths  also  of  the  cost  of  defence,  which, 
to  defend  the  largely  extended  country  we 
will  have  to  defend,  will  be  much  larger  than 
if  we  remained  alone.  I  find  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Council  on 
that  occasion,  this  statement : — 

I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  some 
other  things  which  have  received  the  grave  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference.  And  the  first  point  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  the  fact  that 
the  delegates  have  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
united  provinces  shall  be  placed  at  the  earliest 
moment  in  a  thorough  state  of  defence.  The 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  us  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  impression  that  these  provinces  are  in  a 
weak  and  feeble  state ;  if  then,  we  would  do 
away  with  this  false  impression  and  place  our¬ 
selves  on  a  firm  and  secure  footing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  our  course  must  be  to  put  our  country 
in  such  a  position  of  defence  that  we  may  fear¬ 
lessly  look  our  enemies  in  the  face.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  state,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
a  pleasure  to  all  present  to  be  informed,  that  the 
Conference  at  Quebec  did  not  separate  before 
entering  into  a  pledge  to  put  the  military  and 
naval  defences  of  the  united  provinces  in  a  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  condition. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Where  is  that  re¬ 
solution  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  appears  then  that 
our  course  is  to  put  “  the  military  and  naval 
defences  ”  into  “  a  most  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  condition.”  Now  I  find  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  resolutions,  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  have  control  of  “  the  military  and 
naval  defences,”  but,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
them  is  not  stated.  This  I  contend,  then, 
that  if  the  military  and  naval  defences  of  all 
the  provinces  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
General  Government,  and  if  you  have  to  in¬ 
crease  the  militia  for  this  purpose,  the  Lower 
Provinces  will  pay  only  their  proportion  of 
two-twelfths,  and  Canada,  while  obtaining  no 
greater  defensive  force  than  at  present,  will 
have  to  pay  five  times  as  much  as  we  are  now 
paying.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why,  sir,  take  the 
line  dividing  New  Brunswick  from  Maine  and 
you  find  it  separates  on  the  one  side  250,000, 
thinly  scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  from 
750,000  on  the  other,  compact  and  powerful. 
These  250,000  Canada  will  have  to  defend, 
and  it  will  have  to  pledge  its  resources  for  the' 
purpose  of  providing  means  of  defence  along 
that  extended  line.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  if 
rumor  be  true,  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  this 
so-called  great  defensive  work,  is  not  to  pass 
along  Major  Robinson’s  line.  The  statement 
has  been  made — I  have  seen  it  in  newspapers 
usually  well  informed — that  a  new  route  ha& 
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been  found  that  will  satisfy  everybody  or 
nobody  at  all ;  and  while  I  aui  on  this  point  I 
must  say  that  it  is  most  singular  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  these  resolutions,  and  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  pay  ten-twelfths  of  the 
cost  of  that  railway,  without  knowing  whether 
there  will  be  ten  miles  or  one  hundred  miles 
of  it  in  Lower  Canada,  or  whether  it  will  cost 
$10,000,000  or  $20,000,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  will  be  nearer 
$40,000,000.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — In  1862,  when  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  this  road  was 
before  the  country,  what  was  the  cry  raised 
by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  ?  Why,  that 
the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Government  had 
pledged  itself  to  build  a  railway  at  whatever 
cost  it  might  come  to  ;  and  those  who  were 
loudest  in  these  denunciations,  were  the  very 
gentlemen  who  have  now  undertaken  to  build 
the  road  without  knowing  or  even  enquiring 
what  the  cost  of  it  will  be.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  purport  of 
a  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  at  Otterville.  (Hear,  hear.;  I  was 
satisfied,  sir,  at  that  time,  to  press  my  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  scheme  and  retire  from  the 
Government ;  but  my  colleagues  were  de¬ 
nounced  without  stint  for  having  undertaken 
to  build  the  railway  and  pay  seven-twelfths  of 
its  cost,  and  now  the  House  is  asked  by  the 
very  men  who  denounced  them  to  pay  ten- 
twelfths  of  it,  without  even  knowing  whether 
the  work  is  practicable  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  heard  for  some  time  past  that  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Fleming,  is  prepared  to  make 
his  report.  Why  is  it  not  forthcoming  ? 
why  has  it  been  kept  back  ?  The  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  in  this  House  will  show 
an  utter  disregard  ot  their  duty  if  they  do 
not  insist  upon  having  that  report,  and  full 
explanations  respecting  the  undertaking,  as 
well  as  the  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the 
local  governments,  before  they  vote  upon  the 
resolutions  before  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  this  Intercolonial 
Railway  will  in  the  least  degree  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  We 
have  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
none  voted  it  more  cordially  and  heartily  than 
myself — for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  mili¬ 
tary  highway  from  Gaspfi  to  Rimouski  , 
and  that  road,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  our. 
neighbors,  would  be  found  of  far  greater  ser- 
vice  for  the  transport  of  troops,  cannon  and 
all  kinds  of  munitions  of  war,  than  any  rail¬ 
way  following  the  same  or  a  more  southern 
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route  possibly  cai>be.  That  road  cannot  be 
effectually  destroyed  ;  but  a  railway  lying  in 
some  places  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  the  frontier,  will  be  of  no  ..use 
whatever,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  attacked  and  seized.  An  enemy 
could  destroy  miles  of  it  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  resist  him,  and  in  time  of  difficulty 
it  would  be  a  mere  trap  for  the  troops  passing 
along  it,  unless  we  had  almost  an  army  to  keep 
it  open.  Upon  this  question  of  defence, 
we  have  he  rd  so  much  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  that  I  think  it  is  time  now 
we  should  have  some  plain  explanations  about 
it.  We  heard  the  other  day  from  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  West  Montreal — and  I  am 
always  glad  to  quote  him,  he  is  usually  so 
correct— (laughter) — that  in  less  than  a  year 
the  American  army,  the  army  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  was  increased  from  9,000  to  800,- 
000  men  ready  for  service,  and  that  in  less 
than  four  years  they  were  able  to  put  to  sea 
a  fleet  which,  in  point  of  numbers — I  do  not 
say  in  armament  or  value — was  equal  to  the 
entire  naval  force  of  England.  Well,  the 
honorable  gentleman  might  have  gone  further 
and  shown  that  within  a  period  of  four  years 
the  Northern  States  have  called  into  the  field 
2,300,000  men — as  many  armed  men  as  we 
have  men,  women  and  children  in  the  two 
Canadas — and  that  we  hear  every  day  of  more 
being  raised  and  equipped.  It  is  stated  that, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Sir,  1  say  it  here  caudidly  and  honestly,  that 
we  are  bound  to  do  everything  we  can  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  country — (hear,  hear,) — but  we 'are 
not  bound  to  ruin  ourselves  in  anticipation  of 
a  supposed  invasion  which  we  could  not  repel, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  Engird.  The 
battles  of  Canada  cannot  be  fought  on  the 
frontier,  but  on  the  high  seas  and  at  the  great 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  it  will  be 
nothing  but  folly  for  us  to  cripple  ourselves  by 
spending  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  a  year  to 
raise  an  army  of  50,000  men  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  country.  The 
best  thing  that  C  anada  can_do^is_ to^keep 
quiet,  and  to'give  no  cause  for  war.  (Hear, 
hear. )  Let  the  public  opinion  of  this  country 
compel  the  press  to  cease  the  attacks  it  is 
every  day  making  upon  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  then  if  war 
does  come  between  England  and  the  States — 
even  if  from  no  fault  of  ours — we  will  cast 
our  lot  with  England  and  help  her  to  fight  the 
battle  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  no  use  what- 
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ever  to  raise  or  keep  up  anything  like  a  stand¬ 
ing  army. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Will 
my  honorable  friend  let  me  ask  him  how  we  can 
assist  England  in  a  war  on  the  high  seas  un¬ 
less  we  have  a  naval  force  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Peterborough  stated  the  other  day,  and 
correctly  I  believe,  that  the  place  for  our  mili¬ 
tia  was  behind  the  fortifications  of  our  forti¬ 
fied  places,  where  they  would  count  for  some¬ 
thing  to  be  of  some  use.  No  doubt  of  this. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  defending 
this  country  with  such  a  force  as  we  could 
maintain  when  we  have  the  recent  example 
before  our  eyes  of  a  country  in  Europe  pos¬ 
sessing  as  large  a  defensive  force,  literally 
wiped  otf  the  map  by  an  invading  army  of 
some  75,000  or  80,000  men.  The  kingdom 
of  Denmark  consists  now  of  only  two  small 
islands — less  by  far,  in  extent,  than  one  of 
our  large  counties ;  and  this  dismemberment 
has  been,  forced  upon  it,  although  it  had  a 
standing  army  of  30,000  men,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  population  was  in  favor  of 
the  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ido  not  use  this 
argument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
something  ought  not  to  be  done  respecting  our 
militia.  I  am  willing  that  we  should  make 
sacrifices,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  it  thoroughly ;  but  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  a  standing  army,  and  do  not 
believe  we  could  raise  an  army  now  that 
would  be  able  to  withstand  the  force  that 
could  be  sent  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  sent  to  the  frontier  2,000  men, 
whose  services  for  a  year  will  cost  us  a 
million  and  a-half ;  and  at  the  same  rate 
of  expenditure,  50,000  men  would  cost  us 
over  thirty  millions  of  money.  Now,  if  the 
whole  defence  of  the  country  is  to  rest  upon 
us,  I  ask  again  what  would  such  a  force 
amount  to  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sir,  when 
I  look  into  the  provisions  of  this  scheme,  I 
find  another  most  objectionable  one.  It  is  that 
which  gives  the  General  Government  control 
over  all  the  acts  of  the  local  legislatures.  What 
difficulties  may  not  arise  under  this  system  ? 
Now,  knowing  that  the  General  Government 
will  be  party  in  its  character,  may  it  not  for 
party  purposes  reject  laws  passed  by  the 
local  legislatures  and  demanded  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  locality.  This  power 
conferred  upon  the  General  Government 
has  been  compared  to  ftie  veto  power  that 
exists  in  England  in  respect  to  our  legislation ; 
but  we  know  that  the  statesmen  of  England 
are  not  actuated  by  the  local  feelings0  and 


prejudices,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  local 
jealousies,  that  prevail  in  the  colonies.  The 
local  governments  have  therefore  confidence 
in  them,  and  respect  for  their  decisions;  and 
generally,  when  a  law  adopted  by  a  colonial 
legislature  is  sent  to  them,  if  it  does  not 
clash  with  the  policy  of  the  Empire  at  large, 
it  is  not  disallowed,  and  more  especially  of 
late  has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  do  whatever  the  colonies  de¬ 
sire  in  this  respect,  when  their  wishes  are 
constitutionally  expressed.  The  axiom  on 
which  they  seem  to  act  is  that  the  less  they 
hear  of  the  colonies  the  better.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  how  different  will  be  the  result  in  this 
case,  when  the  General  Government  exercises 
the  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  local  legisla¬ 
tures.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  majority  in  a  local  government  to  be 
opposed  to  the  General  Government;  and  in 
such  a  case  the  minority  would  call  upon  the 
General  Government  to  disallow  the  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  majority  ?  The  men  who  shall 
compose  the  General  Government  wilLbe  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  support  upon  their  political 
friends  in  the  IocjI  legislatures,  and  it  may  so 
happen  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  support, 
or  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes  or 
that  of  their  supporters,  they  will  veto  laws 
which  the  majority  of  a  local  legislature  find 
necessary  and  good.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
know  how  high  party  feeling  runs  sometimes 
upon  local  matters  even  of  trivial  importance, 
and  we  may  find  parties  so  hotly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  local  legislatures,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  minority  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  friends  who  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  General  Legislature,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  passage  of  some  law 
objectionable  to  them  but  desired  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  own  section.  What  will  be 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  but  bit¬ 
terness  of  feeling,  strong  political  acrimony 
and  dangerous  agitation  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
sir,  I  find  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
sums  that  are  to  be  paid  by  the  general  to 
the  local  governments,  there  are  provisions 
in  favor  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  which  must  strike  the  House  as  being 
of  a  rather  extraordinary  nature.  In  the 
document  which  was  sent  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  to  the  members  of  this  House 
marked  “Private,”  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  mistake.  It  was  therein  stated  that  the 
General  Government  would  have  no  right  to 
impose  an  export  duty  on  timber,  logs, 
masts  spars,  deals  and  sawn  lumber ;  but  that 
the  local  governments  would  have  the  power 
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to  impose  export  duties  on  these  articles. 
This  provision,  it  seems,  was  too  favorable  to 
Lower  Canada  ;  for  it  would  have  allowed 
Lower  Canada  to  impose  an  export  duty  upon 
Upper  Canadian  timber. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — As  New  Brunswick 
does  upon  American. 

Hon.  Mr.  DOKION — And  by  this  means 
raise  a  sufficient  revenue,  at  the  expense  of 
Upper  Canada,  to  meet  its  local  expenditure. 
This  mistake  seems  to  have  been  corrected, 
for,  in  this  respect,  the  resolutions  before  the 
House  have  been  changed,  hut  hardly  amended. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Changed  in  a  sense 
hostile  to  Lower  Canada.  (Hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DOKION — The  clause  of  the 
resolutions  to  which  I  refer  uow  reads,  that 
the  General  Parliament  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  “  respecting  the  imposition  or  regu¬ 
lation  of  duties  of  customs  on  imports  and 
exports — except  on  exports  of  timber,  logs, 
masts,  spars,  deals  and  sawn  lumber  from 
New  Brunswick,  and  of  coal  and  other  min¬ 
erals  from  Nova  Scotia.”  That  is,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  may  impose  a  tax  for  its 
own  benefit  upon  all  timber  and  minerals  ex¬ 
ported  from  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  but  not 
from  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Then,  among  the  powers  granted  to 
local  legislatures,  we  find  the  power  to  pass 
by-laws  imposing  direct  taxation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  the  first  power  they  have, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  before  many 
months  have  passed  after  they  are  consti¬ 
tuted,  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  it.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  I  find  that 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which,  no 
doubt,  are  the  favored  children  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration,  have  powers  not  granted  to  the  other 
provinces.  New  Brunswick,  the  resolution 
declares,  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  an 
export  duty  on  timber,  logs,  masts,  spars, 
deals  and  sawn  lumber,  and  Nova  Scotia  on 
coal  and  other  minerals,  for  local  purposes ; 
so  that  while  our  timber  and  minerals  export¬ 
ed  from  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  will  be 
taxed  by  the  General  Government  for  general 
purposes,  the  timber  and  minerals  ot  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  will  be  exempt, 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  going  to  the 
benefit  of  the  local  governments,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  local  objects.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
is  one  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  in 
which,  of  course,  New  Brunswick  counted  as 
much  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Lower  Provinces 
had  the  balance  of  influence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  among  the  other  powers  granted  to  the 


General  Government  is  its  control  over  agri¬ 
culture  and  immigration,  as  well  as  the  fish¬ 
eries.  An  honorable  member  from  Upper 
Canada  (Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Lambton),  en¬ 
quired  very  anxiously,  yesterday,  if  it  was 
possible  that  any  act  respecting  agriculture 
could  be  affected  by  the  General  Government  ? 
W ell,  sir,  it  is  as  plain  as  can  be  that  agri¬ 
culture  and  immigration  are  to  be  under  the 
control  of  both  the  local  and  the  general  le¬ 
gislatures.  And  the  forty-fifth  resolution 
says  : — “  In  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  general  and  local 
legislatures,  the  laws  of  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  control  and  supersede  those  made  by 
the  Local  Legislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be 
void  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  former.”  What  will  be  the 
operation  of  this  provision  ?  The  Local  Legis¬ 
lature  will  pass  a  law  which  will  then  go  to  the 
General  Government ;  the  latter  will  put  its 
veto  upon  it,  and  if  that  does  not  answer,  it 
will  pass  a  law  contrary  to  it,  and  you  have 
at  once  a  conflict.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Then  they  will 
fight.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  No  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties  then ! 

Hon.  Mr.  DOKION — Oh!  none  what¬ 
ever.  I  may  pass  now  perhaps  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  portion  of  the  financial  part  of  the 
scheme.  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  Hon.  Finance  Minister  in  what  I  admit 
was  the  able  statement,  or  rather  able  mani¬ 
pulation  of  figures,  he  made  the  other  day. 
When  that  honorable  gentleman  was  able  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Barings,  the 
Glyns,  and  the  leading  merchants  of  England 
that  the  investment  they  would  make  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  Kailway  would  yield  them  at 
least  11  per  cent.,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he 
was  able  to  show  to  this  House  that  the  finan¬ 
ces  of  the  Confederation  will  be  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  that  we  shall  have 
a  surplus  every  year  of  at  least  a  million  dollars. 
(Laughter.)  From  what  I  knew  of  former 
prophecies,  1  imagined  he  would  make  it  eleven 
or  twelve  millions  at  any  rate,  but  he  is  mo¬ 
dest  and  puts  it  down  at  only  a  million.  But 
how  does  he  make  out  even  this  moderate  sur¬ 
plus  ?  He  takes,  in  the  first  place,  the  re¬ 
venue  of  Newfoundland  for  1862.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  look  for  the  reason,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  it  is  ?  The  revenue  for  1862 
was  the  highest  he  could  find,  except  1860. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then  he  takes  the  revenue  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada, 
for  1863 — the  highest  figures  again.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Taking  all  this,  he  still  finds  a  de- 
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ficiency  of  $827,512,  which  he  provides  for 
by  adding  a  supposed  increase  for  1804  of 
$100,000  for  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  of  $1 ,500,000 
for  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  this  leaves 
a  surplus  of  just  $872,488.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  even  granting  that  on  the  31st  of  De¬ 
cember  he  bad  a  surplus  of  a  million,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year  it  is  not  dimi¬ 
nished  to  half  a  million  by  his  militia  and 
other  expenditure,  I  shall  be  very,  agreeably 
surprised.  (Hear.)  This,  then,  is  the  in¬ 
ducement  he  offers  to  the  country  to  adopt 
this  scheme.  I  have  a  million  more  than  I 
want,  he  exclaims,  and  I  will  reduce  the  du¬ 
ties  to  15  percent.  But  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  forgets  that  he  has  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  that  military 
and  naval  defensive  force  which  we  are  going 
to  raise.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  forgets  all  this, 
but  the  promise  is  there;  and  just  as  he  held 
out  to  the  expected  shareholders  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  the  11  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends  upon  their  investments,  he  now  tells 
the  people  of  these  several  colonies  that  the 
customs  duties  will  be  reduced  to  15  percent, 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  desire  to  go  over  the 
figures  the  honorable  gentleman  has  laid  before 
the  House,  for  I  have  not  the  talent  of  group¬ 
ing  them  together,  so  as  to  present  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  deceptive,  whole,  that  he  possesses 
in  such  an  eminent  degree.  I  find  in  the 
resolutions  now  proposed  a  few  propositions 
to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  first  thing  that  the  Confed¬ 
eration  will  have  to  provide  for  is  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  which  will  ce.tainly  cost 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  upon 
which,  at  5  per  cent.,  will  amount  to  one 
million  of  dollars  annually.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  to  Newfoundland  we  are  bound  to  pay 
$150,000  a  year,  for  all  time  to  come,  to 
purchase  the  mineral  lands  of  that  colony  ; 
while,  as  regards  the  other  provinces,  all  the 
public  lands  are  given  up  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  But  that  is  not  all,  for,  in  order  to 
manage  these  “  valuable  lands”  in  Newfouudi 
land,  we  shall  have  to  establish  a  Crown 
Lands  department  under  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  if  honorable  gentlemen  desire 
to  learn  something  of  the  probable  expense  of 
such  an  establishment,  they  need  only  refer 
to  a  return  brought  down  last  night,  by  which 
they  will  see  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixty 
or  seventy  officers  in  the  Crown  Lands  de¬ 
partment,  and  that  some  eight  or  ten  new 
appointments  have  been  made  since  March 
last,  when  the  present  Government  was  formed. 


(Hear,  hear.)  This  return  is  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  one  in  other  respects.  It  shows 
that  within  that  period  there  is  not  a  departs 
mentof  the  Government  that  has  not  increased 
its  force  of  employes,  except  that  of  the 
•Attorney  General  East,  who  is  satisfied  with 
the  three  officers  it  contained  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  may  state,  however,  that  in  the  i  eturn 
there  is  an  omission  which  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  made  a 
large  number  of  appointments  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Lower  Canada 
that  are  not  mentioned.  This  return  is,  how¬ 
ever,  instructive  as  showing  the  additional 
number  of  appointments  that  have  been  made 
within  the  past  year  in  all  the  departments — 
several  of  whom  have  been  taken  from  their 
seats  in  this  House  and  appointed  to  offices 
to  make  room  for  others  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Oh!  there  are  only 
four  of  them — that’s  all.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Then  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  to  get  a  special  subsidy  of  $63,000  a 
year  for  ten  years.  It  is  evideut  this  sum  is 
voted  to  that  province  to  enable  it  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  direct  taxation. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Of  course  it  could 
not  impose  direct  taxation,  for  it  has  no  mu¬ 
nicipal  machinery.  ( Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Now,  I  find  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  the  head 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Government,  that  this 
grant  of  $63,000  a  year,  beyond  the  subsidy 
of  80  cents  per  head  of  the  population  for  the 
purposes  of  local  government,  will  give  New 
Brunswick  $34,000  a-year  over  and  above  all 
its  necessities.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  need  be  no  direct  taxation 
in  that  province.  The  whole  speech  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Tilley,  to  which  I  reier,  would  be  found 
very  instructive  if  I  could  read  it  all,  but  I 
am  afraid  of  wearying  the  House.  (Cries  of 
“go  on.”)  Well,  after  reciting  the  various 
advantages  that  will,  be  conferred  on  New 
Bruuswick  by  Confederation,  Hon.  Mr,  Til¬ 
ley  says : — 

Over  and  above  all  these  advantages,  we  cret 
for  ten  years  a.  subsidy  of  $63,000  per  annum  • 
our  local  expenditures,  summed  up,  amount  to 
$320,630  ;  and  we  get  from,  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  increased  taxation,  $90,000  in  lieu 
of  our  export  duty  (it  should  be  u  import  duty,”) 
and  casual  territorial  revenue,  making  $201  637 
and  a  special  subsidy  of  $63,000  a  year  for  ten 
years,  .making  in  all  $354,637,  being  $34,000 
over  and ,  above  .our  present;,,  necessities,  fi  These 
are  the  principal -points  looked  to.  (Hear,  hear.) 

But,  honorable  gentlemen  will  remember.  Hon. 
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Mr.  Tilley  declared — no  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way,  no  Confederation — and  Canada  gave  him 
what  he  wanted.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  New 
Brunswick  alone  that  is  to  get  something 
handsome  over  and  above  its  necessities.  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  the  Charlottetown 
(P.  E.  I.)  Examiner,  wherein  Mr.  Whelan, 
the  editor,  and  one  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Quebec  Conference,  sums  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  obtained  by  Prince  Edward  Island 
pretty  much  as  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  does  for  New 
Brunswick.  He  says: — 

By  this  arrangement  the  debt  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  amount  of 
$2,025,00*' — the  interest  of  which,  at  five  per 
cent,  will  be  $101,250.  Add  to  this  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  Confederation  has  given  to 
each  province  for  the  support  of  their  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  head, 
giving  for  the  population  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  is  81,000,  the  sum  ol  $64,800  ;  we 
have  then  a  total  of  $166,050,  which  -Prince 
Edward  Island  will  receive  annually.  Deduct 
from  this  sum  $12,000  for  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
on  our  debt  of  £75,000  or  $240,000,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  our  favor  will  be  $154,050,  which  sum  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  nearly  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  the 
actual  cost  of  our  local  affairs,  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  undertaking  to  pay  certain  general  expenses. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  general  expenses  be  alludes  to  are  the 
salaries  of  the  governor,  judges,  and  so  on, 
which  the  General  Government  will  pay.  T hus/ 
sir,  we  have  Mr.  Whelan,  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  another,  chuck¬ 
ling  over  the  good  bargains  they  have  made  at 
the  expense  of  Canada,  and  endeavoring  in  this 
manner  to  carry  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
by  showing  that  New  Brunswick  is  to  have 
$34,000  over  and  above  its  necessities,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  $48,000.  I  would 
advise  the  Hon.  Finance  Minister,  when  he  is 
in  distress  for  want  of  money,  to  go  down  there 
and  borrow  this  surplus  which  we  will  have 
to  pay  to  these  provinces ;  they  will  no  doubt, 
be  willing  to  lend  on  favorable  terms.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  have  entered  into  a  short  calcula¬ 
tion  to  show  what  proportion  Upper  and  Low¬ 
er  Canada  will  respectively  have  to  bear  of 
these  additional  burdens, — $63,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  to  New  Brunswick,  would  make  a 
capital  at  five  per  cent,  of  about  $350,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— More  near  $400,- 

000. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — My  calculation  is 
rather  under  than  over  the  mark,  but  let  us 
take  $350,000  as  the  capitalized  value  of  this 
annuity  for  ten  years.  That  gives  an  interest 
of  $17,500  per  annum  forever.  Now,  sup¬ 
posing  the  increased  extent  of  territory  to  be 


defended  under  the  Confederation  augments 
the  militia  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  a-year — this,  I  think,  is  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  estimate,  and  will  not  go  very  far  to¬ 
wards  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  respecting  military  and  naval  defence, 
as  explained  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
to  his  Toronto  audience.  Then  add  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  sum  required  to  build  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  five  per  cent,  on  $20,000,000, 
and  we  have  an  annual  payment  of  $1,000,000 
more,  which  is  increased  by  $150,000,  the  in¬ 
demnity  paid  to  Newfoundland  for  its  valuable 
mineral  lands.  Then  we  have  to  pay  the  local 
governments,  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  head, 
$3,056,849.  The  interest  on  the  debt  of 
Nova  Scotia,  $8,000,000,  will  amount  to  $400,- 
000  ;  on  that  of  New  Brunswick,  $7,000,000, 
to  $350,000 ;  on  that  of  Newfoundland,  $3,- 
250,000,  to  $162,000 ;  and  on  the  debt  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  $2,021,425,  to  $101,- 
071.  Adding  all  these  sums  together,  we  find 
that  the  annual  expenditure,  in  addition  be  it 
remembered  to  the  burdens  which  we  now  bear, 
will  be  $6,237,920 — (hear,  hear)— represent¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  $124,758,400.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  share  of  Canada  in  this  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  $1.89  per  head,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $4,725,000.  This  is  altogether  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  debt  of  $62,500,000  with  which 
Canada  enters  the  union.  The  share  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  according  to  population,  will  be 
$2,646,000 ;  but  Upper  Canadians  have  long 
claimed  that  they  paid  upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  the  expenditure,  and  the  Globe  lately 
said  that  this  was  the  proportion  ten  years  ago, 
but  that  the  disparity  had  greatly  increased 
since.  If  Upper  Canada  really  pays  two-thirds 
of  the  expenditure,  its  share  in  the  additional 
but  necessary  expenditure  will  be  $3,183,334 
per  annum.  (Hear,  hear.;  This  is  taking 
for  granted  that  the  Lower  Provinces  should 
pay  their  share  according  to  population.  I 
have  my  doubts  about  that,  and  I  believe  that 
the  city  of  Montreal  pays  a  little  more  duty  on 
imports  than  Prince  Edward,  and  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New¬ 
foundland  put  together,  and  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  District  of  Montreal  pay  a  good 
deal  more  per  head  than  that  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Mr.  H.  F.  MACKENZIE — Do  you  mean 
the  local  consumption  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  mean  to  say  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Montreal  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
similar  portion  of  any  of  the  provinces,  and 
that  the  district  of  Montreal  consumes  as  much 
as  any  other  section  of  the  same  extent  and 
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population.  But  I  have  taken  these  figures, 
as  to  the  relative  contribution  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  to  the  revenue,  as  given  by  the 
organ  of  the  President  of  the  Council.  But, 
sir,  we  have  been  told,  for  tcu  years  past,  that 
Upper  Canada  wanted  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  for  nothing  else  but  because  Lower 
Canada  was  spending  the  money  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  lavishly — two-thirds  of  it  coming  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  institutions,  language,  or  laws  of 
Lower  Canada,  but  merely  to  give  Upper 
Canada  proper  control  over  the  finances. 
That  was  the  only  thing  to  be  gained  by  it. 
Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— No,  no! 

Hon.  31  r.  HOlllUA — -Perhaps  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  will  recollect  a  letter  written 
by  the  honorable  member  for  Montreal  West 
to  “  my  dear  friend  31  ac  arrow,”  of  Kingston 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  in 
June  1  SGI ,  and  intended  to  induce  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  to  join  in  putting  out  that 
bad  Administration  that  had  been  the  bane  of 
the  country — the  Cartier-3Iacdonald  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  reasons  which  were  given 
were  as  follows: — 

First. — Because  they  collectively  violated  the 
Constitution,  and  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country  by  the  double-shuffle  and  double  swearing 
of  1858.  Second. — Because  they  violated  the 
Constitution  by  allowing  payments,  and  granting 
gratuities,  and  giving  or  procuring  lucrative  con¬ 
tracts  for  members  of  Parliament,  or  their  sup¬ 
porters,  as  witness  the  j.  ayments,  grants  and  con¬ 
tracts  made  or  given  to  Mr.  Turcutte,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  A.  P.  Macdonald,  and 
Mr.  McMlcken.  1  third. — Because  they  violated 
the  Constitution  by  keeping  for  three  sessions 
Messrs.  Alleyn,  D chord  and  Simard  in  their 
seats  tor  Quebec  on  a  pretended  majority  of 
15,000  votes.  Fourth — Because  they  violated 
the  Constitution  by  justifying  the  sale  of  offices 
in  Sheriff  Mercer’s  case,  and  in  retaining  the 
Hon.  Col.  Prince  in  the  Upper  House  as  'their 
active  partisan,  after  his  office  had  been  created 
arid  his  commission  made  out,  as  Jud  m  of  the 
District  of  Algoma.  Fifth. — Because  they  vio¬ 
lated  the  Constitution  by  keeping  Joseph  C 
Morrison  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  after  he  had  been  three  times  rejected  by 
the  people.  Sixth.—  Because  they  violated  the 
Constitution  in  abandoning  to  the  discretion  of 
Sir  Edmund  Head  personally,  the  sole  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  of  Canada,  during  the  mem¬ 
orable  visit  ot  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Seventh. — Because  they  have  continu¬ 
ously  and  systematically  violated  the  Constitution 
m  expending  vast  sums  of  money,  amounting  iu 
the  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out  the  authority  ot  Parliament. 


Sir,  I  advise  the  honorable  gentleman  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  correspondence  and  add  the  $100,- 
000  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  got, 
and  the  bill  of  exchange  affair. 

Mr.  POWELL — The  Confederation  is 
worth  all  that.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DOIIION — The  letter  proceeds 
to  say  : — 

This  indictment  will  be  admitted  to  contain 
grave  misdemeanors  and  breaches  of  trust,  which 
ought  to  be  punished  by  the  people,  now  that 
theyr  have  the  offenders  up  for  judgment.  What¬ 
ever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  among  the 
Opposition,  whether  members  or  leaders,  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  demanded  in  our  present  frame  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  difference  in 
this  point,  that  some  remedy  must  be  found  at 
once  for  the  unprincipled  expenditure  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  which  is  daily  demoralizing  our  public 
men,  beggaring  the  coun'ry,  and  retarding  its 
natural  ratio  of  increase  *  *  *  *  *  \ye 

want,  first  of  all,  an  honest  government,  a  really 
responsible  government — which,  except  in  the 
clearest  case  of  necessity,  such  as  an  invasion  of 
the  soil,  will  not  on  any  pretext  whatever  lavish 
the  people’s  money  without  the  authority  of  the 
people’s  representatives. 

Well,  sir,  this  was  the  advice  given  to  Upper 
Canada  in  1861,  by  one  of  the  leaders,  the 
present  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  union  of  the  provinces  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  It  shows  that  representation  by  pop¬ 
ulation  was  put  forth  as  a  remedy  for  the 
financial  evils  of  our  present  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  this  advice  Upper  CaiTada 
gave  a  large  majority  against  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  the  members  elected  turned 
round,  and  by  abandoning,  for  a  time  at  least 
representation  by  population,  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  financial  question  was  para¬ 
mount  to  it.  I  have  shown,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  think,  the  proportion  which  Upper  Canada 
would  have  to  pay  ot  the  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  which  must  immediately  ensue  from  the 
adoption  of  Confederation  which  is  proposed  to 
tree  Upper  Canada  from  a  larger  expenditure 
by  Lower  Canada  than  what  she  contributes  to 
the  revenue.  Now,  let  us  see  what  that  ex¬ 
penditure  is.  The  whole  expenditure  of  the 
province  exclusive  of  interest  on  public  debt, 
costs  of  legislation,  militia,  subsidy  to  ocean 
steamers  and  collection  ot  revenue,  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  even  with  Confederation, 
if  it  takes  place,  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  $2,500,000,  or  one  dollar  per  head  of 
the  whole  population.  Then  supposing  that 
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Upper  Canada  pays  two-thirds  of  that  sum, 
or  SI ,666,666,  and  Lower  Canada  one-third, 
Upper  Canada  would  only  pay  $266,666 
more  than  her  share  according  to  population. 
And  it  is,  I  say,  to  get  rid  of  this  expenditure 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
the  Upper  Canadian  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  propose  that  their  section  of  the  country 
should  pay  an  additional  yearly  expenditure 
of  $3,181,000,  yielding  no  return  whatsoever 
— (hear,  hear) — and  to  saddle  on  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  an  additional  expenditure  of  from  $1,- 
500,000  to  $2,000,000  a  year — the  amount 
depending  on  the  proportion  which  they  res¬ 
pectively  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only 
the  immediate  and  necessary  expenditure  that 
will  fall  upon  the  people  of  Canada  at  the  very 
outset.  There  is  not  a  single  sixpence  in  this 
estimate  for  any  improvements  to  he  made  in 
the  eastern  or  western  portion  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  sir,  respecting 
the  defences  of  the  country,  I  should  have  said 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  my  remarks  that  this 
scheme  proposes  a  union  not  only  with  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  hut  also  with 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island. 
Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
information  from  the  Government — for  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  ready  to  give  informa¬ 
tion — yet  I  understand  that  there  are  des¬ 
patches  to  hand,  stating  that  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Legislature  of  British 
Columbia  asking  for  admission  into  the  Con¬ 
federation  at  once.  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  looks  like  a  burlesque  to 
speak  as  a  means  of  defence  of  a  scheme  of 
Confederation  to  unite  the  whole  country 
extending  from  Newfoundland  to  Vancouver’s 
Island,  thousands  of  miles  intervening  without 
any  communication,  except  through  the  United 
States  or  around  Cape  Horn.  (Oh!) 

IIon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — There  is 
an  Interoceanic  Railway  to  be  built. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Yes,  I  suppose  that 
is  another  necessity  of  Confederation,  to  which 
we  may  soon  look  forward.  Some  western 
extension  of  this  Grand  Trunk  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  Messrs.  W atkin  &  Co.,  of  the 
new  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  So  far  as 
Lower  Canada  is  concerned,  I  need  hardly 
stop  to  point  out  the  objections  to  the  scheme. 
It  is  evident,  from  what  has  transpired,  that 
it  is  intended  eventually  to  form  a  legislative 
union  of  all  the  provinces.  The  local  govern¬ 
ments,  in  addition  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  be  found  so  burdensome,  that  a 


majority  of  the  people  will  appeal  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  for  the  formation  of  a  le¬ 
gislative  union.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may  well 
ask  if  there  is  any  member  from  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  of  French  extraction,  who  is  ready  to 
vote  for  a  legislative  union.  What  do  I  find  in 
connection  with  the  agitation  of  this  scheme  ? 
The  honorable  member  for  Sherbrooke  stated 
at  the  dinner  to  the  delegates  given  at  Toronto, 
after  endorsing  everything  that  had  been 
said  by  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil 

We  may  hope  that,  at  no  far  distant  day,  we 
may  become  willing  to  enter  into  a  Legislative 
Union  instead  of  a  federal  union,  as  now  pro¬ 
posed.  We  would  have  all  have  desired  a  legis¬ 
lative  union,  and  to  see  the  power  concentrated  in 
the  Ceutral  Government  as  it  exists  in  England, 
spreading  the  auris  of  its  protection  over  all  the 
institutions  of  the  land,  but  we  found  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  that  at  first.  We  found  that,  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  which  could  uot  be 
overcome. 

Honorable  members  from  Lower  Canada 
are  made  aware  that  the  delegates  all  desired 
a  legislative  union,  hut  it  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  once.  This  Confederation  is  the 
first  necessary  step  towards  it.  The  British 
Government  is  ready  to  grant  a  Federal  union 
at  once,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  the 
French  element  will  be  com>  lctely  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  majority  of  British  repre¬ 
sentatives  What  then  would  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  passing  a  set  of 
resolutions  in  a  similar  way  to  those  we  are 
called  upon  to  pass,  without  submitting  them 
to  the  people,  calling  upon  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  aside  the  Federal  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  give  a  legislative  union  instead 
of  it  ?  ( Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  the  people 

of  Upper  Canada  think  a  legislative  union  a 
most  desirable  thing.  I  can  tell  those  gentle¬ 
men  that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  are 
attached  to  their  institutions  in  a  manner  that 
defies  any  attempt  to  change  them  in  that 
way.  They  will  not.  change  their  religious 
institutions,  their  laws  and  their  language,  for 
any  consideration  whatever.  A  million  of 
inhabitants  may  seem  a  small  affair  to  the 
mind  of  a  philosopher  who  sits  down  to  write 
out  a  constitution.  lie  may  think  it  would 
he  better  that  there  should  be  but  one  religion, 
one  language  and  one  system  ot  laws,  and  he 
goes  to  work  to  frame  institutions  that  will 
bring  all  to  that  desirable  state ;  but  I  can 
tell  honorable  gentlemen  that  the  history  of 
every  country  goes  to  show  that  not  eyen  by 
the  power  of  the  sword  can  such  changes  be 
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accomplished.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  the 
history  of  the  Greek  race,  having  at  one  time 
a  population  of  six  millions,  dwindling  down 
to  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  we  find  them 
even  then,  after  several  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  rising  up  and  asserting  their  rights. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  the  same  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  Belgium,  which  was 
united  to  Holland  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
assimilation  of  the  two  countries,  but  fifteen 
years  of  trial  had  hardly  elapsed  when  the 
whole  of  the  Belgium  people  and  Government 
rose  en  masse  to  protest  against  that  union, 
and  to  assert  their  separate  nationality.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  it  is  not  only  from  the  history  of 
the  past  we  may  derive  the  lesson,  but  we 
have  the  circumstances  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  to  guide  us.  I  am  astonished  to  see  the 
honorable  member  for  Montreal  West  helping 
a  scheme  designed  to  end  in  a  legislative  union, 
the  object  of  which  can  only  be  to  assimilate 
the  whole  people  to  the  dominant  population. 
In  that  honorable  gentleman’s  own  country 
the  system  has  produced  nothing  but  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  rebellious  people.  Is  it  desirable 
that  in  this  country  then  we  should  pass  a 
measure  calculated  to  give  dissatisfaction  to  a 
million  of  people  ?  You  may  ascertain  what  the 
cost  of  keeping  down  a  million  of  dissatisfied 
people  is  by  the  scenes  that  have  been  and  are 
now  transpiring  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
where  a  fifth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  risen  and  has  caused  more  misery 
and  misfortune  to  be  heaped  upon  that 
country  than  could  have  been  wrought  in  cen¬ 
turies  of  peaceful  compromising  legislation. 
Sir,  if  a  legislative  union  of  the  British 
American  Provinces  is  attempted,  there  will 
be  such  an  agitation  in  this  portion  of  the 
province  as  was  never  witnessed  before — you 
will  see  the  whole  people  of  Lower  Canada 
clinging  together  to  resist  by  all  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  means,  such  an  attempt  at  wresting 
from  them  those  institutions  that  they  now 
enjoy.  They  would  go  as  a  body  to  the 
Legislature,  voting  as  one  man,  and  caring 
for  nothing  else  but  for  the  protection  of  their 
beloved  institutions  and  law,  and  making  gov¬ 
ernment  all  but  impossible.  The  ninety  Irish 
members  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
composed  as  it  is  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
members,  by  voting  together  have  caused  their 
influence  to  be  felt,  as  in  the  grants  to  the 
Maynooth  College  and  some  other  questions. 

It  would  be  the  Same  way  with  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  a  more  deplorable  state  of 
things  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  The 
majority  would  be  forced  by  the  minority  to 


do  things  they  would  not,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  think  of  doing.  This  is  a  state  so 
undesirable  that,  although  I  am  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proposed  Federal  union,  I  am 
still  more  strongly  opposed  to  a  legislative 
union.  Those  who  desire  a  legislative  union 
may  see  from  this  what  discordant  elements 
they  would  have  to  deal  with  in  undertaking 
the  task,  and  what  misery  they  would  bring 
upon  the  country  by  such  a  step.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  know  there  is  an  apprehension 
among  the  British  population  in  Lower  Canada 
that,  with  even  the  small  power  that  the  Local 
Government  will  possess,  their  rights  will  not 
be  respected.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  French  population  can  anticipate  any 
more  favorable  result  from  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  when  it  is  to  possess  such  enormous 
powers  over  the  destinies  of  their  section  of 
the  country  ?  Experience  shows  that  majori¬ 
ties  are  always  aggressive,  and  it  cannot  well 
be  otherwise  in  this  instance.  It  therefore 
need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada,  of  British  origin,  are  ready  to 
make  use  of  every  means  to  prevent  their 
being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  preponderating 
population  of  a  different  origin.  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinking  that  they  ought  to  take 
nothing  on  trust  in  this  matter  of  entering 
upon  a  new  state  of  political  existence,  and 
neither  ought  we  of  French  origin  to  do  so, 
in  relation  to  the  General  Government,  how¬ 
ever  happy  our  relations  to  each  other  may  be 
at  present. 

Hon.  Me.  McGEE — That  is  a  glorious 
doctrine  to  instil  into  society.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Well  it  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  generally  acted  upon,  and  correctly  so. 
When  my  honorable  friend  makes  a  contract 
with  a  friend  and  neighbor  to  be  filled  even 
a  few  months  in  the  future,  does  he  not  have 
it  put  in  legal  form,  in  black  and  white  ?  Of 
course  he  does.  And  when  we  are  making 
arrangements  calculated  to  last  for  all  time  to 
come,  is  it  not  vastly  more  important  that  the 
same  safe  and  equitable  principle  should  be 
recognized?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable 
gentleman  recognized  it  himself  in  the  most 
marked  manner,  by  placing  in  the  resolutions 
guarantees  respecting  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  two  sections  of  Canada.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  were- 
anxious  to  have  their  rights  protected  against 
the  hand  of  the  Protestant  majority,  and, 
where  the  Protestants  are  in  a  minority,  they 
are  just  as  anxious  to  have  their  rights  per¬ 
manently  protected.  But,  sir,  the  whole 
scheme,  since  it  must  be  taken  or  rejected 
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a  whole,  is  one  which  I  do  not  think  any 
honorable  member  of  this  House  can  really 
endorse  in  an  unreserved  manner,  if  he  were 
to  speak  his  sentiments  freely.  I  see  nothing 
in  it  but  another  railway  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few — and  I  cannot  better  describe  the 
whole  project  than  by  a  quotation  from  the 
remarks  of  a  gentleman,  who  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  of  Confederation  and  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  a  very  short  time  before 
he  became  a  member  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  both  these 
bubbles.  After  speaking  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Watkin  to  this  country,  he  closes  with  the 
following  : — 

If  our  Government  were  to  rush  into  the  rail¬ 
way  project,  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
the  road,  and  form  a  compact  immediately  with 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  both  the  alliance  and  the  road 
would  be  carried  out  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  tfie 
dominant  power  in  this  province  at  this  moment ; 
we  need  hardly  say  we  mean  Lower  Canada. 
The  important  question  to  Upper  Canada — her 
connection  with  the  North-West  Territory — would 
be  altogether  ignored,  Quebec  would  be  made 
the  capital  of  the  Federation,  representation  by 
population  would  form  no  part  of  the  compact, 
and,  instead  of  having  one  leech  draining  her  of 
her  resources,  Upper  Canada  would  have  three. 
Before  entering  into  new  alliance?  it  should  be 
the  effort  of  Upper  Canadians  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  their  own  province,  to  obtain  represen¬ 
tation  by  population,  and  to  open  the  North-West 
Territory,  so  that  when  the  Federation  of  all  the 
British  American  provinces  does  come,  it  may  be 
found  with  Upper  Canada  as  the  central  figure  of 
the  group  of  states,  with  western  adjuncts  as  well 
as  eastern.  Not  even  the  most  ardent  supporter 
of  the  union  of  all  the  provinces  can  allege  that 
there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  haste  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  project.  Nobody  is  being  hurt  by 
the  provinces  remaining  in  their  present  condition  ; 
no  one  single  material  interest,  either  in  Canada 
or  the  Lower  Provinces,  would  be  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  union. 

This  appeared  in  the  Globe  in  1863. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— What  Adminis¬ 
tration  did  that  refer  to  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— It  did  not  refer  to 
mine. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Well, 
whose  was  it  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— I  think  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  might  inform  my  honora¬ 
ble  friend. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— The  Honor¬ 
able  Attorney  General  has  them  nearly  all 
around  him.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — On  the  15th  of  Oc¬ 
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tober,  Hon.  Mr.  Brown’s  paper  further  stat¬ 
ed  : — 

The  line,  in  fact,  will  leave  us  just  where  we 
are  now.  In  the  summer,  when  navigation  is 
opened,  we  can  send  produce  down  the  river  and 
gulf,  and,  to  some  extent,  compete  with  the 
Americans.  But  in  the  winter,  to  suppose  we 
can  send  flour  and  wheat  over  this  long  land  route 
cheaper  than  the  Americans  can  send  it  from  the 
eastern  ports,  is  an  absurdity  which  no  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  trade  will  commit. 

Again,  on  the  17th  of  October,  in  the  same 
year,  it  said  : — 

The  road  is  to  run  mainly  through  a  country 
which  does  not  belong  to  Canada,  but  which  can¬ 
not,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  bring  any 
profit  or  return,  directly  or  indirectly. 

On  the  20th  it  said 

It  will  not  be  wise  for  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  to  rely  upon  present  appearances.  The 
ministerial  project  must  b  resisted  at  every  stage, 
in  the  press  and  in  Parliament. 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  : — 

With  fair  professions  of  retrenchment  and 
economy  on  their  lips,  Ministers  took  office  ;  but 
three  short  months  afterwards  we  find  them 
launching  a  new  railroad  scheme  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  admittedly  more  onerous  at  the  moment  of 
initiation  than  was  the  Giand  Trunk  at  the  same 
stage. 

Sir,  I  agree  with  the  statement,  that  to  go 
into  the  construction  of  this  road  without 
knowing  wh  ;t  it  is  to  cost,  or  over  what  par¬ 
ticular  route  it  is  to  be  built,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of  by  any  prudent  member  of 
this  Housed  and  that  such  a  proposal  ought  to 
be  resisted  at  every  stage.  I  think,  too,  that 
the  whole  scheme,  apart  from  -the  construction 
of  the  railway,  is  worse  than  the  railway 
scheme  itself,  and  ought  to  be  still  more 
strongly  opposed.  It  is  a  mere  revival  of  a 
scheme  that  has  been  rejected  by  the  people 
on  every  occasion  on  which  it  has  been 
presented  to  them  during  the  past  seven  years. 
Independent  of  various  other  considerations 
the  mere  question-  of  its  expense  ought  to 
cause  it  to  be  rejected  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  When  the  duties  on  imports 
were  raised  to  twenty  and  tweoty-five  per 
cent.,  what  was  the  cry  we  heard  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  province  ?  It  was  that 
the  people  were  quite  unable  to  pay  such  a 
serious  tax,  and  the  result  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  port  at  Gasp  A  We  have  not, 
for  several  years,  collected  a  siqgle  cent  of 
income  from  that  large  section  of  country,  but 
have,  from  year  to  year,  paid  out  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  opening  up  of  roads,  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  for  keeping  up 
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a  steam  summer  communication  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  eastern  section  of  the  province.  More 
money  has  been  squandered  in  that  section  of 
the  country  than  on  any  other,  yet  it  has 
produced  no  revenue.  And  that  was  the 
character  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Intercolonial  road  was  to  run,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  New  Brunswick.  For  we  are  asked  to 
add,  at  one  stroke,  to  our  debt  of  sixty-two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  an  annual  charge 
representing  in  capital  the  moderate  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions — for 
that  is  the  financial  nature  of  the  proposition, 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  adding  900,000 
inhabitants  to  our  population,  most  of  whom 
are  not  in  a  better  position,  if  they  are  in  as 
good,  as  the  people  of  the  district  of  GaspA 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  in  1841,  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Lower  Canada  entered  into  the 
union  of  the  provinces  with  a  debt  of  £133,- 
000.  That  was  a  debt  created  by  the  Special 
Council,  for  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
under  the  old  Constitution  owed  not  a  penny 
when  it  ceased  to  exist.  That  debt  was 
created  between  1837  and  1840.  Since  the 
union  there  have  been  expended  in  Lower 
Canada,  for  the  Beauharnois  canal,  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Lachine  canal,  the  works 
on  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  the  Chamhly  canal, 
about  four  millions  of  dollars.  Besides,  we 
have  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway — about  a  hundred  less 
than  Upper  Canada.  Taking  one-half  the 
cost  to  the  province  of  that  railway  —  two 
million  pounds  currency,  or  eight  millions  of 
dollars — we  have  four  millions  for  canals  and 
eight  millions  for  railways.  Twelve  millions 
of  dollars  have,  therefore,  been  expended  for 
public  works  in  Lower  Canada,  with  perhaps 
another  million  for  other  small  works — in  all, 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — What  about  the 
Montreal  harbor? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— The  Montreal  har¬ 
bor  will  pay  for  itself.  The  Government  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  single  sixpence  of 
its  indebtedness. .  The  province  only  guaran¬ 
tees  a  small  portion  of  its  debentures,  and  will 
never  have  to  pay  a  copper  of  it,  any  more 
than  it  will  of  the  municipal  indebtedness  of 
the  city  of  Montreal,  the  interest  of  which  is 
regularly  paid  every  year.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
millions  ot  dollars’  worth  of  public  works  is 
all  we  are  able  to  show  for  an  increase  of  our 
dehtfrom  £133,000  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
to  $27,500,000,  which,  on  going  out  of  the 
union  to  enter  into  the  Confederation,  is  the 
Lower  Canada  proportion  of  the  $62,500,- 


000  of  public  debt  we  are  bringing  into  it. 
I  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund  indebtedness,  nor  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  redemption,  because  if  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  benefit  from  the  outlay,  we  are 
going  to  be  charged  for  those  items  separately 
over  and  above  our  share  in  the  $62,500,000. 
If  I  am  not  right  in  thus  stating  the  case,  I 
hope  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  will  correct  me.  From  the  ex¬ 
planations  given  the  other  day  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Finance  Minister,  I  infer  that  by  putting 
the  Seigniorial  Tenure  to  the  charge  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  by  Upper  Canada  abandoning 
its  indemnity  for  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  ex¬ 
penditure,  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking 
those  items  into  account  as  part  of  the 
liability  of  Canada  in  the  Confederation  ; 
that  the  charge  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Seigniorial  Tenure,  the  township  indemnity 
under  the  Seigniorial  Act  of  1859,  the  interest 
on  that  indemnity,  the  liability  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  Superior  Education  Fund,  and 
the  loss  on  the  Lower  Canada  Municipal  Loan 
Fund,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $4,500,000, 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  Lower  Canada  alone,  the 
interest  on  which,  at  five  per  cent,  will  be 
$225,000,  which  sum  will  be  retained  out  of 
the  $880,000  to  be  paid  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Lower  Canada  for  local  purposes, 
leaving  something  less  than  60  cents  per  head 
for  carrying  on  the  Local  Government.  Upper 
Canada  came  into  the  union  with  a  debt  of 
£1,300,000.  Immediately  after  the  union 
£1,500,000  sterling  was  borrowed  for  public 
works,  most  of  which  amount  was  expended  in 
Upper  Canada.  And  yet  Upper  Canada  goes 
out  of  the  union  by  simply  abandoning  its 
claim  for  indemnity  under  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  Act,  having  noihing  to  assume  but  its 
Municipal  Loan  Fund  and  its  share  in  the 
I  ederal  debt ;  while  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
contrary,  goes  out  with  a  load  of  $4,500,000 
of  local  debt,  besides  the  $27,500,000 
which  falls  to  its  share  to  be  paid  through 
the  General  Government.  And  this,  too, 
after  paying  for  twenty-fivo  years  a  highly 
increased  taxation,  for  all  which  it  has 
nothing  to  show  except  public  improvements 
to  the  amount  of  about  $13,000,000.  Sir, 
it  such  a  scheme  as  this,  on  being  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people,  would  be  approved  by  them, 

I  am  very  much  mistaken.  I  submit  that  no 
such  project  ought  to  be  voted  by  the  House, 
betore  we  have  the  fullest  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  euable  us  to  come  to  right  conclusions. 
iHcar,  hear.)  It  is  for  the  security  of  the 
majority,  as  well  as  of  the  minority,  I  make 
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this  demand.  Honorable  gentlemen  who  cry 
“  hear!  hear !”  may  find  themselves  very  much 
disappointed,  if,  after  this  portion  of  the  scheme 
is  passed,  the  local  constitutions  proposed 
were  quite  unsatisfactory.  I  contend  that 
the  local  constitutions  are  as  much  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole  as  the  general  Constitution, 
and  that  they  both  should  have  been  laid  at 
the  same  time  before  the  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  ought,  besides,  to  have  a  clear 
statement  of  what  are  the  liabilities  specially 
assigned  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  well  that  Upper  Canada  should 
know  if  she  has  to  pay  the  indebtedness 
of  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Broekville,  Nia¬ 
gara,  and  other  municipalities  which  hare 
borrowed  from  the  municipal  loan  fund, 
and  what  these  liabilities  are ;  and  it  is 
important  for  Lower  Canada  to  be  told 
what  are  the  amounts  they  will  be  required 
to  tax  themselves  for.  We  ought,  besides,  to 
obtain  some  kind  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  what  is 
the  proposed  cost,  and  what  route  is  to  be 
followed  ;  and  before  these  facts  are  before  the 
House,  we  ought  not  to  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Still  further,  the 
people  of  the  country  do  not  understand  the 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  members  of 
this  House,  before  hearing  the  explanations 
which  have  been  offered,  were,  and  others  are 
still,  in  doubt  as  to  the  bearing  of  many  of 
these  resolutions.  In  the  Upper  House  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  who  should  recommend 
the  appointment  of  the  members  composing 
the  Legislative  Council.  It  was  thought  in 
many  quarters  that  the  appointment  of  these 
members  was  to  be  made  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  after  the  scheme  should  come  into 
operation.  But  this  it  seems  is  a  mistake. 
There  are  many  other  matters  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  particularly  as  regards  the 
assets  and  liabilities.  There  is  a  provision 
that  the  nomination  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  shall  be  vested  in  the  General 
Government,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  courts  is  to  be  left  to  the 
local  governments ;  and  I  put  the  question, 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Ho  you  mean  that 
the  local  governments  are  to  establish  as  many 
courts  as  they  please,  declare  of  how  many 
judges  they  will  be  composed,  and  that  the 
General  Government  will  have  to  pay  for 
them  ?  Is  a  local  government  to  say ,  here  is  a 
court  with  three  judges;  we  want  five,  and  those 
five  must  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  ?  I  have  received  no  answer 
to  this  and  to  several  other  questions,  I  can 


well  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  divorce  ;  but  what  is  meant 
by  the  regulation  of  the  marriage  question  ? 
Is  the  General  Government  to  be  at  liberty 
to  set  aside  all  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  in  Lower  Canada  in  this  respect  ? 
Will  the  General  Government  have  the  power 
to  determine  the  degree  of  relationship  and 
the  age  beyond  which  parties  may  marry, 
as  well  as  the  consent  which  will  be  required 
to  make  a  marriage  valid  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Will  all  these  questions  be  left  to  the  General 
Government  ?  If  so,  it  will  have  the  power 
to  upset  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  our  civil  code,  and  one  affecting  more 
than  any  other  all  classes  of  society.  The 
adoption,  for  instance,  of  the  English  rule, 
whereby  females  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
males  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  can  contract  a 
valid  marriage  without  the  consent  of  parents, 
tutors  or  guardians,  would  be  looked  to  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  as  a  most 
objectionable  innovation  in  our  laws,  as  would 
also  any  provision  to  allow  such  marriages  to 
take  place  before  any  common  magistrate 
without  any  formality  whatsoever.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Yet  is  there  no  danger  that  such 
measures  might  be  carried,  when  you  see  the 
different  feelings  existing  on  these  questions 
among  the  people  of  the  difierent  provinces^ 
There  is  another  question  to  which  I  must 
refer  before  closing.  It  is  said  that  the 
division  of  the  debt  is  a  fair  one.  We  have 
given,  say  the  Government,  $25  of  debt  to 
each  inhabitant — that  is,  in  those  provinces 
where  it  was  less,  they  have  increased  it  to 
that  amount,  charging  it  to  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  they  have  made  a  present  to 
the  several  provinces  of  the  difference  between 
their  present  indebtedness  and  the  $25  per 
head.  (Laughter.)  This  $25  per  head, 
when  compared  to  the  debt  of  England,  is  a 
heavier  burthen  upon  our  own  people  than,  the 
Imperial  debt  upon  the  people  of  England, 
taking  into  consideration- the  greater  wealth 
per  individual  in  England  and  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  debt  bears  three  per 
cent,  interest.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  an¬ 
other  aspect  in  which  this  question  of  debt  is 
to  be  considered.  To  equalize  it,  the  Con¬ 
ference  have  increased  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  population  for  the  several  provinces. 
This  is  fair  enough  at  present,  supposing  that 
each  province  contribute  the  same  proportion 
to  the  general  revenue,  and  would  continue  to 
be  so  if  their  population  progressed  in  the 
same  ratio  of  increase ;  but,  from  the 
natural  advantages  of  Upper  and  Lower 
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Canada,  and  their  greater  area  of  arable  lands, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  will  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
the  Lower  Provinces,  and  in  ten  years  hence, 
this  proportion,  which  this  day  appears  a  fair 
one,  will  have  much  increased  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  while  it  will  have  diminished 
for  the  Lower  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
owe  an  apology  to  the  House  for  having  of¬ 
fered  such  lengthened  remarks  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  to  thank  honorable  members 
for  having  so  kindly  listened  to  them.  (Cries 
of  “go  on.”)  I  will  simply  content  myself 
with  saying  that  for  these  reasons  which  I 
have  so  imperfectly  exposed,  I  strongly  fear 
it  would  be  a  dark  day  for  Canada  when  she 
adopted  such  a  scheme  as  this.  (Cheers.)  It 
would  be  one  marked  in  the  history  of  this 
country  as  having  had  a  most  depressing  and 
crushing  influence  on  the  energies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — (hear 
hear)  —  for  I  consider  it  one  of  the  worst 
schemes  that  could  be  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
adopted  without  the  sanction  of  the  people, 
the  country  would  never  cease  to  regret  it 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  is  the  necessity  for  al. 
this  haste  ?  The  longer  this  Constitution  is 
expected  to  last,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
the  fullest  consideration  and  deliberation.  I 
find,  sir,  that  when,  in  1839,  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  his 
urst  measure  for  the  union  of  the  provinces 
he  announced  his  intention  to  lay  his  measure 
before  the  House,  have  it  read  a  second  time 
and  postpone  it  till  next  session,  to  give  a 
year  to  the  people  of  Canada  to  consider  it 
and  make  such  representations  as  they  would 
think  proper.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  it  was  only 
in  the  subsequent  session,  and  after  under¬ 
going  considerable  modifications  in  the  mean 
time  that  the  measure  was  passed.  Nothing 
oould  be  more  reasonable  than  such  delay. 
Rut  here  it  seems  the  people  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  less  respect  than  they  were  when  their 
Constitution  was  suspended,  and  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  to  bo  pushed  with  indecent  haste, 
.there  are  three  modes  of  obtaining  the  views 
ot  the  people  upon  the  question  now  under 
discussion.  The  most  direct  one  would  be 
after  debating  it  in  this  House,  to  submit  it 
to  the  peoplo  for  their  verdiot,  yea  or  nay. 
The  second  is  to  dissolve  the  House  and 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  third  is  to  discuss 
and  pass  the  resolutions  or  address  to  a 
second  reading,  and  afterwards  leave  it  open 
to  the  public  to  judge  of  its  merits,  by  meet¬ 
ing  and  discussing  it,  and  sending  in  petitiona 


and  instructing  their  representatives  how  to 
vote  upon  it  when  they  came  to  Parliament 
at  the  next  session.  Any  one  of  these 
methods  would  elicit  the  views  of  the  people. 
Rut  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  the  people 
have  been  ascertained  on  the  question,  I  say 
it  is  no  such  thing.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
have  heard  one  side  of  the  question  discussed, 
but  we  have  heard  none  of  the  views  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  yet  the  feeling,  as  exhibited 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  un- 
mistakeably  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  Some  fifteen  counties  in  Lower 
Canada  have  held  meetings  and  declared  for 
an  appeal  before  the  scheme  is  allowed  to 
pass ;  and  when  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  have  held  second  meetings,  they 
have  been  condemned  more  conclusively  than 
at  first.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  county  of 
Rouviile,  thehon.  member  representing  that 
county,  not  satisfied  with  the  first  expression 
of  opinion,  held  a  second  meeting,  but  the 
decision  was  still  more  emphatic  than  at  the 
first.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  meetings  have 
been  held,  all  tending  to  the  same  conclusion, 
in  St.  Maurice,  Maskinongd,  Berthier,  Joli- 
ette,  Richelieu,  Chambly,  Vereh^res,  Bagot, 
St.  Hyaciuthe,  Iberville,  St.  John’s,  Napier- 
ville,  Drummond  and  Arthabaska,  Two 
Mountains,  Vaudreuil,  and  also  in  the  city  of 
Montreal. 

Mr.  BELLEROSE — What  about  Laval  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Y  es,  a  meeting  was 
called,  and  called  without  the  requisite 
notice;  the  notice  having  been  given  at  the 
church  doors  on  a  Friday  for  a  meeting  on 
the  next  day;  but  notwithstanding,  when 
the  meeting  was  held,  the  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  dare  press  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation,  but  simply  one  of  confidence  in 
himself.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  friends  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  ail  they  did  was  to 
express  confidence  in  him.  There  was  no 
resolution  in  favor  of  Confederation,  nor  of 
passing  such  a  measure  without  submitting 
it  to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  now 
to  thank  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  listened  to  my  remarks. 

[n  the  terms  of  the  paragraph  I  have  quoted 
from  the  Globe,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
resist  the  passage  of  the  measure  at  every 
stage,  with  a  view  that  the  scheme  should 
go  to  the  people  in  some  shape  or  other. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no  hurry  in  regard 
to  the  scheme.  We  are  now  legislating  for 
the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  make  a  Constitution 
as  perfect  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  possible 
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in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  people,  I 
maintain  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  this 
measure  dow,  but  leave  it  to  another  year,  in 
order  to  ascertain  in  the  meantime  what  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  people  actually 
are.  (The  honorable  gentleman  was  loudly 
cheered  on  resuming  his  seat.) 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  mode  of 
continuing  the  debate,  the  House  adjourned 
at  ten  minutes  past  twelve. 
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LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Friday,  February  17,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  said — Hon.  gentle¬ 
men,  with  the  consent  of  my  hon.  friend 
opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Dickson)  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  floor,  in  consequence  of  having 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  lor  some  length  of  time  has  been 
before  the  House,  on  the  notice-paper.  It  is 
one  which,  I  think,  should  commend  itself 
to  the  good  sense  and  impartial  judgment 
of  the  members  of  this  Honorable  House  ; 
and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  shall  meet  any 
degree  of  opposition  from  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  representing  the  Government  in  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  resolution  is  as  follows  : — 

That  upon  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
as  the  purposed  Confederation  of  this  and  certain 
other  British  colonies,  this  House  is  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  a  mea¬ 
sure  involving  so  many  important  considerations, 
without  further  manifestation  of  the  public  will 
than  has  yet  been  declared. 

It  is  not  aimed  at  either  the  destruction 
or  the  defeat  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
House.  It  simply  asks  for  delay  until  such 
time  as  the  people  of  the  country  can  more 
fully  express  their  views  on  the  matter  than 
they  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  Hon.  gentlemen,  I  stated,  when  I 
first  addressed  this  Chamber  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  address,  that  I  was  not  opposed 
to  the  Confederation  of  the  British  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  itself,  but  that  I  was  opposed  to 
many  of  the  details  embraced  in  the  reso¬ 
lutions  upon  which  this  House  is  asked  to 
found  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Ross) 
who  followed  me  upon  that  occasion,  stated 
among  other  things,  that  I  had  attempted 
to  decry  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  that  I 
had  attempted  also  to  deory  the  credit  of 


Canada.  I  appeal  to  hon.  members  present, 
who  were  good  enough  to  listen  to  me  on  that 
occasion,  to  point  out  a  single  word  which  I 
said,  reflecting  upon  the  credit  of  the  people 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  Instead  of  having 
said  anything  to  their  discredit,  I  thought 
I  had  paid  them  a  very  high  compliment. 
So  far  from  reflecting  upon  the  character  of 
the  public  men  of  those  provinces,  I  alluded 
to  but  one  of  them  by  Dame,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Tildey,  and  I  paid  him  the  compliment, 
which  he  fully  merits,  of  stating  that  he 
must  be  ranked  amoDg  the  leading  and  most 
prominent  of  British  American  statesmen. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  to  my  decrying  the  credit 
of  Canada — if,  to  tell  the  truth — if,  to  speak 
the  honest  convictions  of  one’s  mind — if,  to 
state  to  the  world  what  the  Public  Accounts 
of  our  country  tell  us — if  this  be  to  decry 
the  credit  of  our  country — then  I  am  guilty 
of  the  charge.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  went 
on  and  told  us,  that  my  speech  was  so  illo¬ 
gical  that  it  was  unworthy  of  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — The  hou.  gentle¬ 
man  said  what  amounted  to  that.  And  yet 
to  my  astonishment  he  found  it  necessary  to 
reply  to  me  in  a  speech  four  columns  in 
length — a  speech,  however,  in  which  he 
failed  to  controvert  a  single  position  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  take  on  that  occasion. 
Then  I  was  charged  with  having  attacked 
statements  of  fact  made  by  our  public  men. 

IIon.  Mr.  RUSS— Hear  !  hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  from  Toronto  says  “  Hear,  hear.”  But 
I  ask,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  hou.  gen¬ 
tlemen,  standing  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  to  correct  misstatements  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  country?  Was  I  doing 
anything  more  than  my  duty,  when,  in 
my  humble  way,  I  endeavored  to  correct 
what,  if  not  misstatements,  were  at  least 
evidently  incorrect  statements  ?  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  this 
country.  And  since  my  hon.  friend  from 
Toronto  (Hon.  Mr.  Ross)  has  chosen  to 
remind  me  of  it,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  certain  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  this  country,  and 
sent  from  this  country,  which,  instead  of 
helping  to  build  up  our  credit,  have  done 
much  to  injure  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps 
I  could  not  allude  to  anything  more  forcibly 
in  point,  than  the  flaming  prospectus  sent  to 
the  world  under  the  auspices  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Toronto,  in  which  he  promised 
the  confiding  capitalists  of  England  a 
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dividend  of  11  £  per  cent,  on  the  stock  they 
might  subscribe  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— Was  it  not  11J-  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — No;  he  wa3  not  so 
modest  as  to  put  it  at  11J.  (Laughter.)  It 
was  11 J  per  cent.  I  was  charged  with 
attacking  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Tilley.  I  stated,  when  last  addressing  the 
House,  that  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  informed  a 
public  meeting— I  think  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick— that  the  tariff  of  Canada  was  in 
fact  an  11  per  cent,  tariff,  and  my  lion,  friend 
from  Toronto  said  that  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  was 
correct  in  making  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — What  I  said  was  that  the 
average  duty  on  the  whole  imports  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  free  goods,  was  11  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Then  I  must  say 
that  that  is  a  very  novel  way  of  arriving  at 
the  tariff  of  a  country— to  take  all  the  duti¬ 
able  goods,  to  add  to  them  all  the  free  goods, 
and  then  to  average  the  duty  on  the  whole! 
It  may  be  a  very  convenient,  but  it  is  not  a 
correct  or  honest  mode  in  my  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — It  is  precisely  what 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  did;  and  I  did  it  in  the 
same  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — My  hou.  friend 
told  us  that  our  present  ablo  and  talented 
Finance  Minister  had  stated  the  tariff  of 
our  country  to  be  an  11  per  cent  tariff.  I 
asked  my  hon.  friend  when  the  Finance 
Minister  stated  that  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  said  that,  taking 
the  statements  Hon.  Mr.  Galt  had  fur 
nished  with  reference  to  the  tariff  of  customs 
duties,  and  the  amount  of  imports  of  dutiable 
and  free  goods,  and  finding  the  average  of 
the  whole  to  be  11  percent.,  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley 
had  made  a  statement  based  on  lion.  Mr. 
Galt’s  own  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  find  the  report 
makes  my  hon.  friend  say,  that  “  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Tilley  had  quoted  the  figures  of  our 
own  Minister  of  Finance/'  He  was  wrong 
in  that  statement,  because  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley^ 
on  the  occasion  I  referred  to,  had  quoted  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Comptroller  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — The  Comptroller  of 
New  Brunswick  could  not  furnish  the  figures 
of  the  trade  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Surely  my  hon. 
friend  will  remember,  that,  to  give  official  force 
to  the  statement  of  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  he  said 
that,  after  the  Comptroller  of  tho  province 
had  reviewed  our  tariff,  ho  oame  to  the  oon- 


elusion  that  it  was  but  an  11  per  cent,  tariff. 
I  quote  from  the  report : — 

Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  quoted  the  figures  of  our 
own  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  hon.  member 
represented  him  as  not  speaking  the  truth,  but 
as,  in  effect,  attempting  to  deceive  those  whom 
he  addressed.  Hon.  Mr.  Cprrie— I  beg  to  know 
when  the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada  stated  that 
the  average  duties  collected  in  Canada  were  11 
per  cent. 

He  (Honorable  Mr.  Ross)  desired  to  be 
no  longer  interrupted;  I  ceased  to  interrupt 
him,  and  he  did  not  give  me  an  answer 
to  the  question.  But,  if  the  honorable 
member  from  Toronto  will  turn  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  speech  ot  the  Minister  of  Finance 
made  only  the  other  day  at  Sherbrooke,  he 
will  find  that  Hon.  Mr.  Galt  puts  the  Canada 
tariff  at  20  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS  — But  he  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  free  goods  ;  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  — No,  he  did  not 
include  the  free  goods.  But  I  say  that  if 
he  had  taken  the  value  of  dutiable  goods,  as 
we  find  it  given  in  the  Trade  Returns'  of 
lb6o  the  last  complete  returns  for  a  year 
that  we  have — instead  of  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  had  a  tariff  of  only  20  per 
cent.,  he  would  have  found  that  the  actual 
duty  on  the  dutiable  goods  imported  in  1863 
was  22*  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  my 
hon.  friend  from  Toronto  came  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Mr.  Lynch  of  Halifax.  And,  not 
stopping  there,  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  present  President  of  the  Council  (Hon. 
Mr.  Brown)  and  the  Provincial  Secretary 
(Hon.  Mr.  McDouoall  )  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  amused,  and  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  my  hon.  friend  from  Toronto  becoming 
the  apologist  and  champion  of  those  horn 
gentlemen,  who,  I  believe,  are  perfectly 
competent  on  all  occasions  to  take  care  of 
themselves  —  even  without  tho  assistance  of 
my  hon.  friend.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  next 
alluded  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  — 
when  the  people  of  Canada  were  on  the  point 
of  forming  a  partnership  with  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces —  of  our  knowing  what  the  assets  of 
those  provinces  were— what  stock  they  were 
bringing  into  the  common  concern.  I  had 
shewed  that  we  had  a  great  many  valuable 
public  works  —  some  of  them  of  a  profitable 
character.  My  hon.  friend  told  us  that  the 
Lower  Provinces  too  were  engagin'1,  in  profit¬ 
able  works.  He  told  us  that  New  Brunswick 
had  spent  eight  millions  of  dollars  on  rail¬ 
ways,  and  Nova  Sootia  six  millions  —  and 
that  from  those  railways  those  provinces 
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were  getting  a  Det  revenue  of  $140,000,  or 
$70,000  a  year  each,  which  would  go  into 
the  revenue  of  the  General  Governemcnt. 
Well,  lion  gentlemen,  when  such  statements 
are  made  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  they  of 
course  go  abroad,  and  those  who  make  them 
ought  to  be  well  satisfied  that  they  are  based 
on  reliable  facts. 

Hon.  M  <.  HOSS — So  they  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  — Well,  I  was  very 
much  struck  by  the  hon.  gentlemen’s  state¬ 
ment.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  stated,  in 
the  first  place,  that  those  provinces  had 
already  spoilt  so  much  on  railways  ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  those  railways  in  the 
eastern  provinces  were  so  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  and  paid  so  much  better  than  the 
railways  in  Canada.  Now,  I  find,  on  looking 
at  the  Public  Accounts  of  those  provinces 
— the  very  latest  available  —  that  the  New 
Brunswick  railways  cost  $4,275,000,  and 
that  the  Nova  Scotia  railways  cost  $4,696,- 
288 — that  the  New  Brunswick  railways  in 
1862  paid  $21,711  net,  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
railways,  $40,739 — making  together,  instead 
of  $140,000  ior  the  two  provinces,  as  stated 
by  my  hon.  friend  from  Toronto,  the  small 
sum  of  $62,450.  And  this  too,  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  will  bear  in  mind,  was  from  new  rail¬ 
ways,  or  railways  comparatively  new  —  and 
they  will  find,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  accounts,  that  the  cost  of  the 
repairs  of  those  railroads,  as  of  every  other 
railroad  after  it  has  become  somewhat  worn, 
is  increasing  year  by  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — The  House  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  I  took  the  figures  which  were 
prompted  to  me  while  speaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  —  That  is  the 
mistake  which,  I  fear,  has  been  committed 
during  the  whole  of  this  discussion.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Our  public  men  have  been  too 
reckless  in  making  statements  statements 
in  the  east,  as  to  the  prosperity  of  Canada; 
and  statements  in  the  west,  as  to  the  wealth, 
property  and  resources  of  those  eastern 
provinces.  Now,  hon.  gentlemen,  let  U3 
look  at  our  public  works,  which  my  hon.  friend 
in  a  measure  tried  to  belittle  and  decry. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS  — I  did  not  belittle 
them ;  I  said  that  indirectly  they  were  of 
of  great  value  to  the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Yes ;  and  directly 
too.  I  find,  by  the  Public  Accounts  of  the 
province,  that  in  1863  the  net  revenue  of 
our  public  works — all  of  which  are  going 
to  the  Confederate  Government— yielded  to 


this  province  a  net  revenue  of  $303,187 — 
and  that  our  public  works  cost  this  pro¬ 
vince,  taking  the  amount  set  down  in  the 
statements  of  affairs  of  the  province,  $25,- 
931,168.  So  much  for  the  stock — so  far  as 
the  public  works  at  all  events  are  con¬ 
cerned — that  this  province  is  prepared  to 
put  into  the  partnership  with  the  other 
provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  refer  no 
further  to  the  remarks  made  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Toronto  in  answer  to  the  few 
words  I  addressed  to  the  House  the  other 
day,  beyond  expressing  my  regret  that  my 
hon.  friend  should  not  merely  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  statements  I  made,  but 
that  he  should  have  thought  fit  to  take 
exception  to  the  style  and  the  manner  in 
which  my  remarks  were  submitted  to  the 
Honorable  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  said,  the  temper 
and  tone. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Prom  the  atten¬ 
tion  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me,  hon. 
gentlemen,  on  that  occasion,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  my  remarks  were  received 
both  by  my  political  opponents  and  my 
political  friends,  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  not 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  —  that, 
neither  in  my  temper  nor  in  my  tone  had  I 
violated  the  rules  of  this  House.  If  I  did 
so  I  regret  it,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  the  hope  that  when  my  native  land 
has  paid  one-fourth  as  much  for  my  poli¬ 
tical  education  as  it  has  paid  for  that  of  my 
hon.  friend  from  Toronto — if  my  manners 
still  fail  to  be  those  of  a  Chesterfield,  or 
my  eloquence  that  of  a  Pitt — 1  shall  at  all 
events  be  able  to  treat  my  fellow  members 
with  courtesy  and  propriety.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But,  leaving  these  little  matters  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  I  shall  now  allude  to  the 
strong  pressure  which  seems,  from  some 
source  or  other,  to  be  urging  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  the 
people  themselves,  to  adopt  this  important 
scheme  without  that  time  for  delioerate 
consideration  which  a  matter  of  that  kind 
is  entitled  to.  I  am  satisfied  that  that 
pressure  does  not  come  from  the  people 
themselves.  I  am  satisfied  it  does  not  come 
either  from  this  or  from  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  I  entertain  the  fear, 
which  has  been  expressed  before,  that,  it 
has  been  a  pressure  from  without,  which 
has  been  urging  us  to  take  this  step  too 
rapidly,  I  fear,  for  our  country’s  good.  It 
may  be  that  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
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and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  very  anxious  for  this 
measure,  and  that  the  press  of  that  country 
generally  approves  of  it.  But,  when  they 
rightly  understand  it — when  parties  holding 
our  provincial  securities  koow  that  Con¬ 
federation  means  more  debt,  more  taxation, 
and  a  worse  public  credit — we  will  have 
another  cry  coming  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
And  when  British  manufacturers  know  that 
Confederation  means  a  higher  tans'  on 
British  goods,  we  shall  have  different  views 
from  them  also,  crossing  the  Atlantic.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Hon.  gentlemen,  when  I  left  my 
constituency,  I  had  little  idea  that  this 
measure  was  going  to  bo  pressed  upon  the 
country  in  the  manner  in  which  I  see  the 
Government  of  the  day  are  attempting  to 
press  it.  I  think  we  should  pause  before 
adopting  these  resolutions.  I  think  we  want 
some  more  information  before  we  adopt 
them.  Before  we  vote  away  our  local  con¬ 
stitutions — before  we  vote  away  in  fact  our 
whole  Constitution — we  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  we  are  going  to  get  in  place 
of  what  we  are  giving  away.  Did  any  hon. 
gentleman  suppose,  before  he  left  his  home, 
that  we  would  not  have  the  whole  scheme 
of  Confederation  brought  down  to  us,  and  be 
asked  to  pass  a  judgment  on  it,  or  to  con¬ 
sider  it  at  all  events  as  a  whole  scheme  ?  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  cautions  in  taking 
half  a  measure  until  we  know  what  is  the 
whole  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hon.  gentle¬ 
men  will  remember  the  caution  with  which 
the  Parliament  of  England  proceeded,  in 
1839,  when  dealing  with  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Canada.  At  that  time  there  was 
an  urgent  necessity  for  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  people  of  Canada,  and  a  great  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  particularly  in  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vince.  IV  hen  the  Government  of  the  day 
brought  down  their  resolutions — in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  shape  as  those  now 
before  the  House— resolutions  embodying 
the  principle  of  a  Legislative  Union — the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Lord  Stanley, 
claimed  that  the  whole  measure  should  be 
1  rought  down  )  and  the  Government  of  the 
day  was  actually  compelled,  by  'the  force  of 
public  opinion  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to 
withdraw  the  resolutions,  and  to  bringdown 
their  entire  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
are  we  to  be  less  careful  of  our  own  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  —  are  we  to  guard  more 
loosely  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us— than  the  people 


legislating  for  us  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
away  ?  Besides,  we  are  asked  by  those  reso¬ 
lutions  to  pledge  our  province — to  what  ? 
To  build  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  without 
knowing,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  where 
it  is  to  run,  or  what  it  is  to  cost.  Why  do 
we  not  have  the  report  of  the  able  engineer 
sent  to  survey  and  report  upon  that  work?’ 
Why  is  it  delayed  ?  Why  is  it  attempted  to 
hurry  this  measure  through  the  Legislature, 
while  we  are  in  the  dark  with  reference  to 
that  great  undertaking  ?  It  may  be  that  it 
is  kept  back  designedly,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  this  very  measure,  not  here, 
but  in  other  parts  of  British  America. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  hon.  friend 
is  going  too  far.  The  report  has  not  yet  been 
made,  and,  that  being  the  case,  it  is  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  to  charge  the  Government 
with  keeping  it  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Certainly  ;  I  think 
the  case  is  bad  enough,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  charged  merely  with  what  they 
have  done.  And  I  have  no  desire  to  make 
an  incorrect  statement.  But  I  will  put  it  iu 
this  way  :  I  think  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
surprised,  that  the  Government  should  come 
down  with  their  scheme,  aud  submit  it  to 
the  House,  before  they  tven  themselves  know 
what  the  work  is  to  cost— (hear,  hear)— and 
ask  this  House  and  the  country  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the  construction  of  a  work  of 
which  they  do  not  even  know  the  cost  them¬ 
selves.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  if  the  report  has 
not  been  prepared,  we  have  been  told  in  the 
public  prints  that  the  survey  is  either 
finished,  or  very  nearly  finished.  The  report, 
therefore,  can  soon  be  furnished  ;  and,  why 
should  there  be  so  much  hurry  and  anxiety 
to  pass  these  resolutions  before  we  get  it  ? 
Then,  again,  why  do  the  Government  not 
bring  down  those  School  Bibs  which  have 
been  promised  ?  Why  are  the  people,  or  why 
is  Parliament,  to  have  no  opportunity  of  pass¬ 
es  judgment  upon  those  measures — the 
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School  Bill  for  Upper  Canada,  and  the  School 
Bill  for  Lower  Canada — before  this  Confeder¬ 
ation  scheme  is  adopted  ?  I  cannot  see  the 
propriety  of  keeping  back  these  matters:  and 
1  do  not  think  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  show  any  reason  whatever  why 
they  should  not  be  settled  at  once  Then 

KD'igrt,eJm®n.’  We  should  know  something 
about  the  division  of  the  public  debt.  If 

hon.  gentlemen  will  take  up  the  Public 
Accounts  placed  in  their  hands  during  the 
present  session,  they  will  find  a  statement  of 
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the  liabilities  of  this  province,  certifying  the 
amount  to  be  no  less  than  $77,203,282.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  Canada  is  only  allowed 
to  take  into  the  Confederation  the  debt  of 
$62,500,000.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  how 
the  other  $15,000,000  are  to  be  paid  ?  By 
whom  are  they  to  be  assumed  ?  What  portion 
is  Upper  Canada  to  assume  ?  Wbat  portion 
is  Lower  Canada  to  assume  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then,  hon.  gentlemen,  if  we  adopt  these 
resolutions,  and  a  bill  based  on  them  is 
brought  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
carried — look  at  the  power  which  is  given 
to  the  Confederate  Parliament.  They  have 
the  power  to  impose  local  taxation  upon  e  ch 
ot  the  separate  provinces  I  would  like  to 
know  how  that  power  is  to  be  exercised ;  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  a  capi¬ 
tation  tax,  or  an  acreage  tax  upon  the  lands 
of  the  province,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
tax  upon  the  general  property  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  present  who  would  not  like  information 
on  these  points,  before  voting  for  this 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  hon.  gentle¬ 
men,  there  is  another  very  important  ques¬ 
tion —  the  question  of  the  defence  of  these 
provinces — which  within  a  few  months  has 
taken  a  shape  which  it  never  took  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  I  shall  trespass 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few 
moments,  while  I  read  an  extract  from  a 
very  able  report  on  that  question,  which 
ranks,  and  in  time  to  come  too  will  rank, 
deservedly  high  as  a  State  paper.  It  is  a 
memorandum  of  the  Executive  Council, 
dated  October,  1862,  at  the  time  the 
Macdonald-Sicotte  Administration  held 
office.  And,  whatever  the  errors  of  that 
Government  might  have  been,  however  they 
may  have  been  found  fault  with  in  other 
matters,  I  believe  the  people  generally  were 
of  opinion  that  the  stand  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  on  that  question,  was  one  which 
entitled  them  to  the  respect  and  confidence  ot 
the  community  at  large.  The  Government 
say  in  this  memorandum  : — 

That  they  are  not  unwilling  to  try  to  the 
utmost  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Imperial  Government  is  evidenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  projected  Intercolonial  Railway  has 
been  entertained.  Their  conduct  in  this  matter 
should  relieve  them  from  every  imputation.  At 
the  same  time,  they  insist  that  they  are  and  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  pressure 
which  the  provincial  credit  can  sustain.  They 
are  prepared,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to 
encumber  this  credit  with  liabilities  arising  out  of 
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the  Intercolonial  Railway,  but  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  upon  a  lavish  expenditure  to  build 
up  a  military  system  distasteful  to  the  Canadian 
people,  disproportionate  to  Canadian  resources, 
and  not  called  for  by  any  circumstance  of  which 
they  at  present  have  cognizance. 

That  is,  the  arming  and  bringing  into  the 
field  a  force  of  50,000  men. 

His  Grace,  while  promising  liberal  assist¬ 
ance,  contends  that  any  available  supply  of 
regular  troops  would  be  unequal  to  the  defence 
ot  the  province — and  that  the  main  dependence 
of  such  a  country  for  defence  must  be  upon  its 
own  people.  Your  Excellency’s  advisers  would 
not  be  faithful  to  their  own  convictions  or  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  if  they  withheld  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  belief  that  without  very  large  assis¬ 
tance  any  efforts  or  sacrifices  of  which  the  people 
of  the  province  are  capable,  would  not  enable 
them  successfully  and  for  any  lengthened  period 
to  repel  invasion  from  the  neighboring  republic. 
They  have  relied  for  protection  in  some  degree 
upon  the  fact,  that  under  no  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  will  they  provoke  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  if  therefore  Canada  should  become 
the  theatre  of  war  resulting;  from  Imperial  policy, 
while  it  would  cheerfully  put  forth  its  strength  in 
the  defence  of  its  soil,  it  would  nevertheless  be 
obliged  to  rely  for  its  protection  mainly  upon 
Imperial  resources  ;  and  in  such  an  event  it  is 
their  opinion  that  they  would  be  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  assisted  in  the  work  of  defence  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  at  this  stage  of  their  history,  to  put  for- 
waid  assurances  of  the  readiness  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  assume  whatever  responsibilities  belong 
to  them  as  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  Their  devo¬ 
tion  has  been  exhibited  too  often  to  be  open  to 
doubt  or  depreciation.  They  have  made  sacri¬ 
fices  that  should  relieve  them  from  suspicion,  and 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  remem¬ 
ber  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  No  portion  of 
the  empire  is  exposed  to  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
equal  to  those  which  would  inevitably  fall  upon 
this  province  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United 
States.  No  probable  combination  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  would  preserve  our  soil  from 
invading  armies  ;  and  no  fortune  which  the  most 
sanguine  dare  hope  for  would  prevent  our  most 
flourishing  districts  from  being  the  battle  field  of 
the  war.  Our  trade  would  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  our  industry  would  be  paralyzed,  our  richest 
farming  lands  devastated,  our  towns  and  villages 
destroyed  j  homes,  happy  in  peace,  would  he 
rendered  miserable  by  war,  and  all  as  the  result 
of  events  for  the  production  of  which  Canada 
would  be  in  no  wise  accountable. 

And,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  is  not  only 
the  language  in  times  past  of  leading  poli¬ 
ticians  in  Canada.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  call 
to  mind  the  writings  and  sayings  to  the  same 
effect  of  men  in  the  eastern  provinces— men 
now  holding  high  position  under  the  Imps- 
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rial  Government.  One  hon.  gentlemen,  to 
whom  I  have  particular  reference  (Hon. 
Joseph  Howe)  declared  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  we  should  defend  ourselves 
against  a  foreign  power,  when  we  had  no 
voice  either  in  the  declaring  of  war  or  the 
making  of  peace — that  while  we  were  quite 
ready,  as  in  times  past,  to  expose  our  persons 
and  property  to  meet  the  invader  at  the 
threshold  of  our  country,  we  were  unwilling 
to  take  upon  ourselves,  as  colonists,  a  duty 
which  belonged  to  the  parent  state.  But 
does  this  correspond  with  the  views  that  are 
now  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day  ?  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  at  a  recent  banquet 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  And  what  did  that 
hon.  gentleman  say  ?  Speaking  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Quebec,  he  stated  that  the 
delegates  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
United  Provinces  of  British  North  America 
shall  be  placed  at  the  earliest  moment  in  a 
thorough  state  of  defence.”  Hon.  gentlemen, 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  had  ever  cast  off  the  burden  of  the 
defence  of  this  province.  But  we  are  told 
by  an  hon.  gentleman,  high  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  that  this  Conference,  self-appointed  as 
it  was,  by  a  resolution  that  we  do  not  see 
laid  upon  the  table,  promised  to  place  the 
province  in  a  thorough  state  of  defence.  Hon. 
gentlemen,  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means 
an  expendeture  here  of  four  or  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  or  else  the  statement 
exceeded  the  truth.  Again  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  stated  : — “  The  Conference  at  Quebec 
did  not  separate  before  entering  into  a  pledge 
to  put  the  military  and  naval  defences  of 
the  united  provinces  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  position.”  Before 
we  discuss  this  scheme  further — before 
we  are  called  on  to  give  a  vote  upon 
it — I  say  we  ought  to  know  something  move 
with  reference  to  this  important  matter. 
(Hear,  hear).  Hon.  gentlemen  may  perhaps 
argue  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
question  going  to  the  people  —  no  necessity 
for  further  time  being  allowed  to  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  or  of  Canada  generally  to 
consider  this  matter.  Why,  hon.  gentlemen, 
has  it  not  been  stated  by  every  hon.  member 
who  has  taken  the  floor  to  address  the  House 
on  this  question,  that  it  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  ever  submitted  to  this  or  any 
other  British  Colonial  Legislature  ?  And  yet 
many  of  those  hon.  members  are  unwilling 


that  the  people  of  this  country  should  have 
any  further  time  to  consider  this  important 
matter — although,  by  the  laws  of  our  land, 
no  municipality  has  a  right  to  enact  or  pass 
a  by-law  creating  a  little  petty  debt,  not  to  be 
paid  off  within  a  year,  without  submitting  it 
first  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  (Hear.)  Hon. 
gentlemen  assign  as  a  reason  why  the  matter 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the  people — that 
we  have  had  a  number  of  elections  to  this 
House  since  it  was  known  that  the  scheme 
of  Confederation  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  and  that  these  elections 
went  favorably  to  the  scheme.  I  would  ask, 
hon.  gentlemen,  how  many  elections  have 
we  had  in  Upper  Canada  since  the  scheme 
was  printed  and  laid  before  the  people  ?  I 
would  like  to  see  the  hon.  gentleman  stand 
up,  who  has  been  elected  to  come  here  to 
vote  upon  this  scheme  since  it  was  submitted 
to  the  people.  It  is  true  we  have  had  one 
election  in  Upper  Canada  since  that  time — 
my  hon.  friend  near  me  (Hon.  Mr.  Simpson) 
alluded  to  it  yesterday — the  election  in  South 
Ontario,  a  constituency  until  recently  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
entered  the  Ministry  which  brings  this 
scheme  before  us— -our  present  esteemed 
Vicc-Chanceller  of  Upper  Canada,  Hon.  Mr. 
Mowat.  What  did  the  candidates  say  at 
that  election  ?  Both  of  them,  as  stated  by 
my  honorable  friend,  in  asking  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  people,  had  to  promise  that,  if 
elected  to  Parliament,  they  would  vote 
for  a  submission  of  this  scheme  to  the 
people.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  that  is  the 
last  election  we  have- had  in  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  true  that  many  honorable  gentlemen 
now  present,  in  their  addresses  to  their 
several  constituencies,  when  seeking  election 
last  fall,  said  they  were  in  favor  of  a  union 
ol  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 
But,  hon.  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  chamber,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
who  would  not  say  the  same.  I  am  myself 
as  much  in  favor  of  Confederation  to-day  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life  ;  and  I  will  challenge 
any  one  to  say  that  at  any  time,  on  any  public 
occasion,  I  ever  said  aught  against  thescheuie 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear. )  But, 
honorable  gentlemen,  when  I  look  at  this 
scheme,  imperfect  as  1  conceive  it  to  be, 
it  receives  my  opposition,  not  because  it  is  a 
scheme  for  the  Confederation  of  British 
North  America,  but  because  it  is  a  scheme 
containing  within  itself  the  germs  of  its 
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destruction.  The  resolution  before  the 
House  is  not,  as  I  said  before,  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  scheme  ;  and  I  hope, 
before  the  debate  closes,  the  Government 
will  see  the  propriety  and  the  advisability  of 
granting  the  reasonable  delay  therein  asked 
for.  Suppose  the.  Government  concedes  even 
the  short  delay  of  one  month,  it  can  do  no 
possible  harm  to  the  measure.  If  the  mea¬ 
sure  be  good — if  it  be  so  desirable  as  the 
governments  of  the  respective  provinces  tell 
us  it  is — the  simple  permitting  it  to  stand 
over  for  a  month  will  certainly  not  destroy 
it.  If,  otu  the  other  hand,  it  be  bad — if  it 
contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  decay — 
it  is  better  to  know  it  now  than  hereafter, 
when  the  resolutions  will  have  been  embodied 
in  a  Statute  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
To  shew  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  all 
I  have  to  say  is  this :  give  a  reasonable 
delay — allow  the  section  of  the  country  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  the  will  of 
my  constituents  that  the  measure  in  its 
present  shape  be  adopted,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  give  them 
no  further  opposition  ;  and  that  instead  of 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  impede  the 
progress  of  these  resolutions,  I  will  do  nothing 
to  impede  their  progress  through  the  House. 
“  But,”  say  hon.  gentlemen,  “  delay  means 
defeat.”  If  it  be  a  good  measure — if  it 
commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  people, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  able  and 
brilliant  men  in  Parliament — the  scheme  is 
in  no  danger.  And,  hon.  gentlemen,  sup¬ 
posing  a  month’s  delay  is  granted,  we  will 
even  then  be  further  advanced  with  the 
measure  than  the  people  of  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  writs  for  the  elections  in  New 
Brunswick  are  returnable,  if  I  mistake  not, 
on  the  25th  March. 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL  —  On  the  9th 
March. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Then  it  will  be  at 
least  the  21st  or  22nd  of  March  before  the 
Legislature  of  that  colony  can  be  called 
together. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  statement  made  by  my  hon.  friend. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  Legislature 
of  New  Brunswick  is  expected  to  assemble 
on  the  8th  or  9th  of  March. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Then  they  are  going 
to  hurry  up  matters  there,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear,  nearly  as  fast  as  in  Canada,  the  people 
of  which  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity, 


at  all  events,  of  considering  the  question  as 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick.  The  people 
of  New  Brunswick  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  momentous  question, 
and  I  hope  that  when  their  verdict  is  given 
it  will  be  a  well-considered  verdict ;  but  this 
we  do  know,  that  it  will  not  be  given  until 
after  a  free  and  fair  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  them  of  discussing  the  question  on 
its  merits  in  all  its  bearings.  My  hon.  friend 
from  the  Western  Division  (Hon.  Mr. 
McCrea)  really  surprised  me  the  other  day 
when  he  declared  that  an  elective  Legislative 
Council  was  neither  asked  for  nor  desired  by 
the  people.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
Council  under  the  nominative  system  was  a 
standing  grievance  in  Lower  Canada  as  well 
as  in  Upper  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — That  was  before 
the  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — The  demand  arose 
that  the  Council  should  be  elective. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA  —  Not  after  the 
union. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — My  hon.  friend  is, 
I  can  assure  him,  mistaken  in  stating  that 
there  were  no  petitions  in  favor  of  an  elective 
Legislative  Council  at  the  time  of  the  change. 
If  my  hon.  friend  will  consult  the  Journals 
of  Parliament,  he  will  find  there  petitions  for 
the  change ;  he  will  find  also  that  from  the 
town  of  Cobourg  a  petition  was  received  in 
favor  of  representation  by  population  in 
this  as  well  as  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  But  my  hon.  friend,  in  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  facts  of  the  case — although  he 
certainly  handled  the  subject  with  a  good 
deal  of  ability,  though  not  with  the  ability 
he  usually  puts  forth  when  he  has  a  good 
cause  to  plead — (a  laugh) — made  a  state¬ 
ment  which  he  could  scarcely  have  considered 
before  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  He  said  that  a  House  appointed  by 
the  Crown  would  be  more  responsible  to  the 
people  than  the  present  House..  That,  hon. 
gentlemen,  is  certainly  a  new  doctrine  to 
me.  If  such  would  be  the  case,  why,  I  ask, 
do  you  not  apply  the  same  system  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature  ?  In  such 
an  event  I  feel  assured  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  would  have  a  much  more  com  fork, 
able  and  pleasant  life  of  it  than  even  the 
present  Government,  strong  and  talented  as 
they  undoubtedly  are.  (Laughter.)  But, 
says  my  hon.  friend,  once  more,  the  people 
of  Canada  are  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  in 
regard  to  which  they  have  had  ample  time 
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for  holding  meetings  and  adopting  petitions. 
But,  I  would  ask  what  did  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  even  of  this  House  know  of  the  scheme 
when  they  first  came  to  Quebec  ?  Did  we 
know  as  much  about  it  then  as  we  know 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — My  hon.  friend 
from  Toronto  says,  “  Yes.” 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — No. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Another  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  replies,  “  no.”  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I 
have  learned  something  even  from  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Toronto  that  I  did 
not  know  before.  The  people  of  the  country 
have  been  waiting,  expecting  this  matter 
would  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  that 
the  whole  scheme  would  be  presented  so  as 
to  enable  its  being  judged  of  as  a  whole. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  scheme  which  we  have  at  this  moment 
before  the  Council.  I  did  not  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the  remarks  of 
my  hon.  friend  from  Montreal  (Hon.  Mr. 
Ferrier),  but  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
listening  to  the  portion  I  did  hear.  I  refer 
to  what  he*  said  respecting  the  ministerial 
crisis  in  June  last.  I  thought  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  memorandum,  which,,  by  the  bye, 
has  since  been  in  great  part  repudiated  by 
the  G-overnment  of  the  day,  contained  all 
the  Ministerial  explanations.  But  that  scene, 
so  forcibly  described  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
where  the  President  of  the  Council  met  the 
Attorney  General  East — 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — I  did  not  say  I 
saw  it.  I  only  heard  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— When  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cartier  embraced  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — I  simply  said  it 
was  so  reported  on  the  streets. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— And  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown  promised  eternal  allegiance  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cartier.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  IERRIER  —  I  was  simply 
giving  the  on-dit  of  the  day.  I  said  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  it  further  than  what  I 
had  heard  on  the  streets. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  must  have  mis¬ 
understood  my  hon.  friend.  I  thought  he  was 
a  witness  of  the  affecting  scene.  (Laughter.) 
But  my  hon.  friend  did  tell  the  House 
something  which  was  new  to  me,  and  which 
must  have  sounded  as  new  to  the  country, 
when  he  said  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
cost  the  people  of  Canada  very  little.  The 


hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  I  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  Grand  Trunk. 
But  never  in  my  life  have  I  spoken  a 
single  word  against  the  Grand  Trunk  as  a 
railway.  I  believe  there  is  no  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  who  can  possibly  appreciate  more 
highly  the  commercial  adyantages  to  this 
country  of  that  work  than  I  do.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  taken  occasion,  and  may 
do  so  again  if  the  necessity  requires  it,  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  transactions  connected 
with  that  undertaking.  Let  this  work  or 
any  other  public  work  come  under  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  Chamber,  and  it  will  receive  at 
my  hands  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that 
degree  of  consideration  to  which  as  a  public 
work  it  is  entitled.  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  Grand  Trunk  will 
become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  strictly  and 
entirely  commercial  work,  and  when  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  parties  will  look 
upon  it  with  favor. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — It  is  strictly  a 
commercial  work  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — My  hon.  friend 
stated  that  it  had  cost  the  country  a  mere 
trifle.  But  unluckily  the  Public  Accounts 
do  not  tell  the  same  story,  and  they  do  not 
exactly  confirm  the  views  of  my  hon.  friend 
in  relation  to  this  work.  If  he  looks  at  the 
assets  of  the  province — the  valuables  of  the 
province — he  will  find  there  is  a  charge 
against  the  Grand  Trunk  of  $15,142,000 
for  debentures.  And  besides  there  is  this 
little  $100,000  which  has  besn  used  in  re¬ 
deeming  the  city  of  Montreal  bonds.  There 
is  something  more  besides  about  subsidiary 
lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERRIER — I  spoke  of  the 
first  capital  investment. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — My  hon.  friend 
from  the  Erie  Division  (Hon.  Mr.  Christie) 
admitted  in  opening  his  case  that  this  scheme 
was  very  much  marred  by  its  details.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this — which  is  just  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment-— that  the  details  so  greatly  mar  the 
scheme,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
measure  will  not  work  so  peacefully,  use¬ 
fully,  or  harmoniously  as  its  originators 
expected,  and  I  believe  sincerely  hoped  it 
would  do;  because  I  do  these  hon.  gentlemen 
the  credit  of  believing  that  in  de vising  a 
scheme  which  should  be  for  the  future°  as 
well  as  the  present  welfare  of  the  country, 
they  were  animated  by  a  desire  to  do  the  very 
best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 
Their  great  error,  in  my  opinion,  lay  in 
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their  yielding  too  much  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  gratify  the  eastern  provinces,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  bring  about  this  scheme 
at  the  present  moment.  If  the  scheme  is 
so  marred  in  its  details  as  to  destroy  the 
whole  measure,  why  not  reject  it'/  Then 
my  hon.  friend  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  just  before  the  present  Government 
was  formed,  in  terms  which  I  hardly  think 
he  was  justified  in  using.  He  claimed  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  Now,  hon.  gentlemen,  I  must 
say  that  for  my  part  I  saw  none  of  that 
anarchy,  and  I  must  say  very  little  of 
that  confusion.  I  assert  that  there  may 
be  witnessed  in  other  lands  what  was 
witnessed  in  this.  We  saw  weak  govern¬ 
ments  staving  month  after  month  to  keep 
themselves  in  power,  and  we  saw  these 
governments  daily  and  hourly  attacked 
by  a  strong  and  wary  opposition.  But,  hon. 
gentlemen,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
giving  of  17  additional  members  to  Upper 
Canada  and  47  members  to  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  will  ensure  us  against  the  same  state 
of  things  in  the  future.  It  was  very  well  put 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington  (Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn)  when  he  said,  if  there  was 
more  patriotism  on  the  part  of  our  public 
men,  and  less  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
for  the  good  of  party,  we  would  not  have  had 
that  state  of  confusion  to  which  my  hon. 
friend  from  the  Erie  Division  has  alluded. 
Then  my  hon.  friend  who  represents  the 
Erie  Division,  in  order  to  fortify  the  position 
he  took  in  supporting  the  scheme,  took  up 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Toronto  Re¬ 
form  Convention  in  1859.  He  stated  that  I 
was  a  delegate  present  at  that  convention  , 
but  I  can  only  say  that,  although  elected  a 
delegate,  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  know  nothing  more  of  them  than  I 
learned  from  the  public  prints.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  conveniently  read  only 
apart  of  the  resolutions.  But  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  resolutions  were  the  iden¬ 
tical  basis  upon  which  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  was  organized.  This  Government 
was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  of  that  body.  And,  hon. 
gentlemen,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Toronto  Convention,  and  that  committee 
prepared  a  draft  address  to  the  public.  .  at 
was  submitted  to  the  executive  committee, 
and  considered  on  the  15th  of  February,  1  > 

and  was  revised  and  sent  to  the  country  as 


the  address  of  the  convention,  of  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Erie  was  a  member,  and 
over  which  he  also  presided  as  one  of 
the  vice-chairmen.  And  what  did  they 
say  ?  That  convention  never  intended  that 
Parliament  should  change  the  Constitution  or 
give  us  a  new  Constitution  without  consulting 
the  people  and  allowing  the  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  passing  its  judgment  upon  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  Constitution.  And  how  did  this 
convention  propose  to  secure  the  people  the 
right  of  passing  judgment  upon  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  scheme  as  the  adoption  of  a  new 
Constitution  ?  Here  it  is,  in  large  type — and 
I  have  no  doubt  my  hon.  friend  has  often 
read  it  in  going  through  his  large,  wealthy, 
and  prosperous  division. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — It  was  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  wish  to  put  my 
hon.  friend  right.  The  meeting  was  held 
on  the  23rd  September,  1859,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  late  Hon.  Adam  Fer- 
GIJSSON;  and  my  hon  friend,  the  member 
for  Erie  Division,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Macdon¬ 
ald  were  vice-presidents.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  at  that  meeting  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  on  the  political  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  support  of  the  resolutions  then 
adopted.  A  draft  of  the  address  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  executive  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE  —  I  was  not  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— The  public  meeting 
was  held  on  the  15th  February,  1860. 

Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — And  when  was 
the  address  published  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — It  was  published 
in  this  shape  in  February,  1860.  Well,  one 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  that  address 
was  this  : — “  Secure  these  rights  by  a  writ¬ 
ten  Constitution,  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
io capable  of  alteration  except  by  their  for¬ 
mal  sanction.”  Hon.  gentlemen,  I  fear  the 
hon.  member  for  Erie  Division  will  hardly  be 
able  to  justify  the  course  he  feels  called  upon 
to  take  on  this  occ  asion  by  anything  contained 
in  the  address  or  the  resolutions  of  the  Toronto 
convention.  The  hon.  gentleman  would  never 
have  thought  of  preparing  such  a  scheme  as 
this  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  such 
a  convention.  But  think  you  that  had  such  a 
scheme  been  presented  they  would  not  have 
demanded  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
people  ?  Think  you,  hon.  gentlemen,  that 
that  scheme  would  have  met  the  approval 
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of  that  body  in  its  present  shape?  I  am 
sure  that  my  hon.  friend,  warm  as  he  now  is 
in  support  of  the  scheme,  could  hardly  have 
accepted  such  an  issue.  I  am  sure  that 
even  the  present  Government,  backed  as 
they  are  by  a  large  majority  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  possessing  as  they 
do  a  large  amount  of  the  talent, — I  may 
say  a  majority  of  the  talent — of  Parliament, 
dare  not  bring  such  resolutions  down  as 
a  Government  measure  and  ask  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  support  them  in  carrying  it  through. 
Then  my  hon.  friend  thought  that  the  scheme 
had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  lana.  Hon.  gentlemen,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  resolutions  have  gone  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  but  where 
has  there  been  that  discussion  in  Canada 
to  which  resolutions  of  so  much  importance 
are  entitled  —  except  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  I  am  told  that  fifteen  counties  have 
repudiated  the  resolutions  when  they  were 
submitted  to  public  meetings?  And  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  is  the  single  instance  of 
discussion  of  the  facts  having  taken  place 
except  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  there 
was  little  or  no  discussion,  and  where  it  was 
promised  that  that  city,  like  Quebec,  should 
be  made  the  seat  of  one  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  ?  I  understood  my  hon.  friend  from 
Erie  Division  to  take  issue  on  the  fact  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference  were  not 
self-elected,  and  I  heard  my  hon.  friend 
from  Montreal  deny  it  also.  But  if  you  take 
up  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  and  the  des¬ 
patches  accompanying  them,  you  will  find 
that  they  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
self-elected.  And  if  they  were  not  self- 
elected,  who  deputed  them  to  come  and  do 
what  they  have  done  ?  Did  the  basis  on 
which  the  Government  was  formed  authorize 
them  to  enter  into  this  compact  ?  The  basis 
on  which  the  Government  was  formed  speaks 
for  itself.  The  measure  they  promised 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  was  simply  a 
measure  to  settle  the  existing  difficulties 
between  Upper  aud  Lower  Canada.  They 
were  to  form  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into 
a  Federation  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  here¬ 
after  allow  the  other  provinces,  if  agreeable, 
and  if  they  could  agree  as  to  terms,  to  also 
enter  the  Federation.  These  are  the  bases 
cn  which  the  present  Government  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  these  are  the  bases  on  which  the 
members  of  that  Government  went  to  the 
country  and  asked  for  the  support  of  their 
constituents.  And  to  bear  me  out  in  this 


assertion,  I  have  only  to  read  the  language 
of  FTis  Excellency  the  Governor  General  as 
I  find  it  embodied  in  His  Excellency’s  Speech 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Speech.  His  Excellency  says  : — “  The  time 
has  arrived  when  the  constitutional  question, 
which  has  for  many  years  agitat3d  this  prov¬ 
ince,  is  ripe  for  settlement.”  What  prov¬ 
ince  is  alluded  to  in  this  paragraph  ?  Most 
certainly  the  province  of  Canada.  ‘  It  is 
my  intention,”  proceeds  His  Excellency, 
“  during  the  approaching  recess,  to  endeavor 
*o  devise  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  which  will 
be  laid  before  Parliament  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing.”  Hon.  gentlemen,  where  is  that  plan  ? 
Where  is  the  measure  so  promised  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  “  In  releasing  you 
from  further  attendance,”  His  Excellency 
goes  on  to  say,  “I  would  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  using  the  influence  which 
the  confidence  of  your  fellow  subjects  con¬ 
fers  upon  you  to  secure  for  any  scheme  which 
may  be  prepared  with  this  object  a  calm  and 
impartial  consideration  both  in  Parliament 
and  throughout  the  country.”  Now,  what 
does  this  mean  ?  If  it  means  anything, 
it  means  this,  that  the  Government  pro¬ 
mised  to  bring  down  a  measure  to  this 
Legislature  to  enable  us  to  ConfederateUpper 
and  Lower  Canada.  “Well,”  hon.  gentlemen 
say,  “  they  have  brought  down  a  larger 
scheme.”  Yes,  but  who  asked  them  to  bring 
down  that  scheme  ?  It  is  said  that  it  makes 
no  difference  which  scheme  was  laid  before 
the  House  j  but  I  contend  that  it  makes  all 
the  difference,  for  if  these  resolutions  had 
reference  simply  to  Upper  and  Lower  Cana¬ 
da,  they  would  be  susceptible  of  amend¬ 
ment  by  this  House.  In  such  a  case, 
hon.  gentlemen  would  not  have  come 
down  as  we  now  see  them  shaking  their 
resolutions  in  the  face  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  saying,  “  Here  is  a 
treaty  which  you  must  accept  in  its  entirety 
or  not  at  all.”  They  would  not  be  warning 
us  at  our  peril  to  alter  a  word  or  erase  a  line 
on  pain  of  being  branded  as  disunionists,  or 
perhaps  something  worse  than  that.  Had 
they  brought  down  the  resolutions  they  were 
pledged  to  bring  down,  we  would  be  sitting 
here  calmly  and  dispassionately,  aided  by 
the  Government  of  the  day,  framing  a 
measure  which  would  be  in  very  deed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  two  provinces.  But  why 
do  the  Government  seek  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  so  completely  behind  these  resolu- 
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tions — resolutions  which,  as  they  stand, 
are  incapable  of  justification  —  resolutions 
which  shew  concession  after  concession  to 
have  been  made  to  the  eastern  provinces, 
but  not  one  of  which  (I  challenge  them  to 
the  proof)  was  made  by  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  people  of  Canada  ?  Then  look 
at  the  representation  at  the  Conference. 
Both  parties,  I  believe,  from  all  the  provinces 
were  represented,  except  as  regards  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  Canada.  There  was  no  one  repre¬ 
senting  in  the  Conference  the  Liberal  party 
in  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  While 
in  the  eastern  provinces  the  Government 
of  the  day  were  magnanimous  enough  to  ask 
the  cooperation  and  consideration  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  those  provinces, 
the  hon.  gentlemen  in  Canada  ignored 
entirely  the  existence  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  hon. 
fjiend  from  the  Erie  Division  tells  us  that 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  details  of  the 
scheme. 

How.  Mr.  CHRISTIE — I  did  not  say 
so.  I  stated  in  reference  to  the  elective 
principle  that  I  was  opposed  to  its  abro¬ 
gation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — If  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  feels  towards  the  elective  principle  as 
strongly  as  I  do,  he  will  oppose  its  abro¬ 
gation  to  the  last.  I  have  reason  to  leel 
strongly  in  regard  to  that  principle,  being,  like 
himself,  indebted  for  it  to  a  seat  in  the  Le¬ 
gislature  ;  and  I  will  resist  the  measure  very 
long  before  I  vote  against  a  principle  giving 
the  people  power  to  send  me  here  as  their 
representati  ve.  The  hon.  gentleman  also  told 
us  that  the  whole  country  is  in  favor  of 
Federation.  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  in  favor  of  Federation  in  itself,  but  there 
are  many  people  throughout  Canada  who  are 
opposed  to  the  present  scheme  on  account  of 
its  details.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  declared 
that  the  country  understood  the  scheme. 
Now,  what  better  illustration  can  we  have  of 
the  falsity  of  this  position  than  what  was 
witnessed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  last 
night  ?  We  then  heard  one  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  and  one  of  the  most  able  members  of  the 
mercantile  community  in  Upper  Canada,  my 
hon.  friend  from  Ottawa  Division  (Hon.  Mr. 
Hkead)  tell  us  it  was  only  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  that  he  had  understood  the 
scheme  as  now  submitted  to  the  House.  And 
yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  whole  country 
understands  it !  Do  the  people  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  generally  know  anything  in  reference 


to  the  cost  of  working  the  scheme  ?  Hon. 
gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  by  leading  public  men  of  the 
country,  that  the  local  subsidies  proposed 
in  the  scheme  will  be  more  tjian  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  provinces.  But,  hon.  gentlemen,  we 
must  judge  of  the  future  by  the  experience 
afforded  by  the  past.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
Public  Accounts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
— take  for  instance  Upper  Canada  in  1838, — - 
you  will  find  that  the  expenditure  on  450,000 
of  a  population  was  $885,000  for  one  year. 
But  hon.  gentlemen  may  assert  that  at  that 
time  Upper  Canada  had  to  fyear  the 
burdens  of  the  militia  and  pay  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  customs,  and  some  other  small 
charges  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  throw 
on  the  Federal  Government.  But  what  were 
the  charges  of  the  militia  for  that  year  ?  The 
insignificant  sum  of  £649.  19s.  lljd-  Then 
there  was  received  from  fees  and  commissions 
£317  15s.,  thus  making  the  total  cost  of  the 
militia  to  Upper  Canada  no  more  than 
£332. 4s.  11  Jd.  Then  as  to  customs.  Why, 
honorable  gentlemen,  the  whole  cost  of 
collecting  the  customs  revenue  in  Upper 
Canada,  during  the  year  1838,  amounted 
to  £2,792.  14s.  2d. — just  about  one  half 
the  cost,  hardly  one  half  the  cost  —  of 
collecting  the  present  duties  at  the  port 
of  Toronto.  Then  if  you  come  down  to 
Lower  Canada  you  will  find  that  at  the  time 
of  the  union  you  had  a  population  of  650,0  JO 
souls,  and  that  the  expense  of  governing  the 
people  was  $573,348.  And  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  people  in  the  world  were  ever 
more  cheaply  governed  than  were  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  before  the  union.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  if  you  can  govern  them  after  the 
union  just  as  cheaply  per  head  as  before,  what 
do  you  find  ?  You  will  require  $980,000  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country, 
independent  of  paying  the  interest  upon  the 
large  portion  of  debt  saddled  upon  you.  In 
Upper  Canada,  we  have  been  told  that  we 
really  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
large  amount  of  money  about  to  be  lavished 
on  the  Local  Legislature.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — Who  said  that — 
that  we  would  have  more  money  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — You  must  have 
read  it  in  the  speeches  made  in  the  other 
House,  and  particularly  in  the  speeches  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Brown.  Well,  if  we  can 
govern  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  as  cheap- 
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ly  after  the  union  as  before,  it  will  cost 
$2,170,000  or  $1,054,000  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  local  subsidy.  I  am  sure  no 
hon.  gentleman  will  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  be  more  saving  of  the  public  money  in 
the  future  than  we  were  in  those  early  days 
of  our  history.  Hon.  gentlemen,  it  is  said 
that  the  people  of  the  country  have  had  those 
resolutions  before  them,  that  they  perfectly 
uhderstand  them,  and  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pass  a  dispassionate  judgment  in 
the  matter.  It  ill  becomes  the  members  of 
the  Government  to  make  such  a  statement. 
Why,  what  has  been  witnessed  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  ?  A  simple  question  was  put 
to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces  were  to  be  appointed.  The  Hon. 
Commissioner  informed  us  that  the  appoint¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  view  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Premier,  who  had  the 
dignity  conferred  upon  him  of  presiding  over 
the  Conference  of  delegates  held  in  this 
City. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — I  do  not  think 
that  my  hon.  colleague  said  anything  on  the 
subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  -understood  him 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Hon.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands.  But  at  all 
events,  he  heard  the  statement  and  did  not 
object  to  it.  But  what  did  you  find  ?  After 
the  absurdity  of  that  position  was  pointed 
out,  my  hon.  friend,  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  asks  a  day  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question,  and  he  comes  down  next 
day  and  gives  a  totally  different  reply.  A 
few  days  later,  the  question  of  the  export 
duty  on  the  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia  came 
under  consideration,  and  I  understood  the 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  as 
saying  that  in  his  opinion  only  the  coal  and 
minerals  exported  to  foreign  countries  would 
be  liable  to  duty.  But  according  to  the 
explanations  given  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
afterwards,  I  understand  that  the  export 
duty  will  apply  to  all  coal  aud  minerals 
exported  from  Nova  Scotia.  My  hon.  friend 
went  on  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
export  duty.  And  what  is  his  explanation  ? 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
royalty.  The  export  duty  is  imposed  simply 
upon  the  coal  which  leave  the  country.  In 
Nova  Scotia  they  now  impose  a  royalty,  and 
that  royalty  they  intend  to  change  for  an 


export  duty,  and  the  difference  in  their 
favor  will  be  this — that  on  the  coal  they 
consume  themselves  there  will  be  no  duty, 
but  on  the  coal  they  send  to  Canada  there 
will  be  this  barrier  of  an  export  duty. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — My  hon.  friend  will 
see  this,  that  had  all  the  Crown  lands  in  the 
different  colonies  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  Government,  the  General 
Government  would  have  received  all  the 
proceeds  therefrom.  But  those  have  been 
given  to  the  local  governments,  and  as  in 
IJpper  Canada  we  will  have  timber  dues,  so 
in  Nova  Scotia  they  are  entitled  to  a  revenue 
from  their  coal. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Any  one  not  ac- 
quauted  with  the  subject  would  naturally 
fancy  from  the  language  of  my  hon.  friend 
that  under  Federation  we  are  to  have  some¬ 
thing  which  we  did  not  possess  before.  But 
the  Crown  lands  are  the  property  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  now,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  the  revenue  from  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — And  so  is  Nova  Scotia 
entitled  to  a  revenue  from  their  coal. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  —But  you  give  them 
a  privilege  not  accorded  to  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  imposing  export  duties.  Hon. 
gentlemen,  I  would  now  desire  to  allude  to 
another  matter  which  I  think  the  people  do 
not  thoroughly  understand,  and  that  is  the 
apportionment  of  ihe  public  debt.  I  stated 
before  and  I  again  assert  that  revenue  is  the 
only  true  basis  on  which  the  people  should 
go  into  Confederation  as  regards  their  debt ; 
and  I  think  my  hon.  friend  from  the 
Saugeen  Division  (Hon.  Mr.  Macpherson) 
saw  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Hon.  Mr  MACPHERSON — Not  in  this 
case,  because  we  have  not  the  revenue  to 
base  it  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Why  have  we  not 
the  revenue  to  base  it  upon  ?  Hon.  gentle¬ 
men,  the  Trade  Returns  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
are  in  the  Library  below,  and  twenty- four 
hours’  work  of  a  competent  accountant  would 
shew  what  each  province  would  contribute 
to  the  general  revenue  from  her  trade  under 
our  present  tariff. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — But  does  not 
the  hon.  gentleman  see  that  when  the  tariffs 
are  assimilated,  they  will  not  bring  in  the 
future  what  they  have  brought  in  the  past  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — This  I  can  see,  that 
you  are  giving  to  the  Lower  Provinces  pri¬ 
vileges  which  we  do  not  enjoy  Hon.  gen. 
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tlemen  speak  of  the  imports  from  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  But  take  the  import  of 
coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  we  find  that  in 
1863,  its  whole  value  amounted  to  $67,000. 
Then  they  refer  to  the  fish  trade.  But  why 
need  we  go  there  for  fish,  when  in  our  own 
waters  we  can  have  for  the  catching  as  fine 
fish  as  the  world  produces  1  But  Confedera¬ 
tion  will  give  us  no  privileges  over  the 
fisheries  which  we  do  not  at  present  enjoy. 
Canadian  fishermen  can  as  well  go,  and  have 
as  much  the  right  to  go,  and  fish  in  the 
waters  below  before  as  after  Confederation. 
We  will  continue  to  go  there  if  we  desire  it, 
not  because  we  are  members  of  the  Confede¬ 
racy,  but  because  we  are  British  subjects. 
But  I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  trade  of 
these  countries.  Yv  e  derive  now  little  or  no 
duty  from  the  trade  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
at  the  same  time  much  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  is  derived  from  exports 
from  those  provinces  to  each  other,  all  of 
which  will  be  lost  to  the  General  Government, 
as  the  Confederation  will  only  be  entitled  to 
collect  duties  on  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  We  are  told,  too,  that  our  tariff  is 
to  be  greatly  reduced  under  Confederation. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  statement,  because 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  correct,  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  was 
done  with  a  view  of  influencing  legislation 
elsewhere,  by  holding  out  the  hope  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  in  the  other  provinces,  that 
if  they  joined  us,  the  tariff  would  be  less 
burdensome  than  it  is  at  present.  But  if 
the  tariff  is  reduced,  the  people  of  Canada 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  have 
$4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  to  raise  in  some 
other  way ;  so  that  if  you  take  it  off  the 
tariff,  you  must  put  it  on  the  land.  I  wish 
now,  however,  to  speak  of  the  unfair  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  debt.  I  have  always  taken 
the  ground  that  revenue  is  the  true  gauge 
by  which  you  can  measure  a  nation’s  abi¬ 
lity  to  pay  debt.  Well,  taking  the  tables  of 
the  Finance  Minister,  we  find  that  New 
Brunswick,  with  a  revenue  of  $1,000,000, 
goes  into  the  Confederation  with  a  debt  of 
$7,000,000,  while  Canada,  with  a  revenue  of 
$11,500,000,  is  only  entitled  to  go  into  the 
Confederation  with  a  debt  of  $62,500,000. 
Is  this  fair  ? — is  it  right  ? — is  it  honest  ? 
Take  the  revenue  as  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay — and  it  is  the  only  true  basis — and 
instead  of  Canada  going  into  the  Con¬ 
federation  with  a  debt  only  $62,500,000, 
she  would  be  entitled  to  go  in  with  a  debt 
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of  $80,000,000,  or  more  than  her  present 
indebtedness.  Then  it  is  said  that  the 
people  understand  the  whole  scheme,  and 
that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  If 
that  were  so  we  should  have  petitions  coming 
down.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that,  when 
the  people,  especially  of  Upper  Canada, 
understand  the  scheme  and  how  it  is  going 
to  work,  they  will  be  at  all  satisfied  with 
it.  Take  the  little  Island  of  Prince  Edward, 
with  its  population  of  80,857  souls,  or  a  less 
population  than  a  single  constituency  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  we  find  it  getting  $153,728, 
while  it  is  relieved  of  a  debt  of  $240,633. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  —  And  what 
does  it  contribute  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — It  simply  contri¬ 
butes  custom  and  excise  duties  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  tariff  and  under  the 
same  law  as  the  people  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  —  But  how 
much  does  it  contribute  ? 

TIon.  Mr.  CURRIE  —  I  find  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  island  set  down  at  $200,000. 
But,  hon.  gentlemen,  pray  do  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  all  this  comes  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government.  All  that  comes  to  the 
Confederate  Government  are  simply  the 
duties  from  excise  and  customs  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  —  Which  is  the 
whole  amount  of  their  revenue,  except 
$31  000. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  —  Surely  my  hon. 
friend  does  not  wish  to  get  up  and  argue 
that  the  people  of  this  little  island — a  frugal 
and  industrious  people  —  contribute  more  to 
the  revenue  per  head  than  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada?  Well,  let  us  proceed  now  to 
Newfoundland,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  That 
with  a  population  of  122,600  souls  —  less 
than  the  population  of  Huron,  Bruce  and 
Grey — less,  in  fact,  than  the  constituency 
represented  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Saugeen — they  get  $369,000  a  year  for  all 
time,  aud  are  relieved  of  a  debt  of  $946,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — And  what  do 
they  contribute  ? 

Hun.  Mr.  CURRIE — Simply  tne  revenue 
from  customs  and  excise,  and  nothing  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — And  what  does 
that  amount  to  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  am  aware  that — 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — They  will  con¬ 
tribute,  under  the  present  tariff,  $479,000  per 
annum. 
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Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— My  hon.  friend 
surely  does  not  intend  to  say  that  Newfound¬ 
land  has  no  other  source  ol  revenue  than 
customs  and  excise  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— No  other;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  get  6150,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Newfoundland  is 
to  have  $106,000  a  year,  not  for  this  year 
only,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  She  gets  as 
well  80  cents  per  head  for  all  time  to  come. 
Then  she  gets  also,  what  I  am  sure  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  can  hardly 
justify,  that  is  a  bonus  of  $165,000  for 
all  time  to  come  ;  and  this,  if  capilatized, 
amounts  to  $3,000,000 — and  all  this  that 
she  may  come  into  the  Confederation. 
And  why  does  she  receive  so  large  a  sum  ? 
My  hon.  friend  tells  us  that  she  gets  it  in 
consideration  of  the  valuable  Crown  lands 
aud  minerals  which  she  surrenders  to  the 
General  Government.  But  we  have  yet  to 
learn  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  ton  of  coal 
has  ever  been  raised  in  the  island.  And 
what  other  minerals  have  they  ?  We  know  of 
none.  Their  Crown  lands,  too,  are  of  no  value, 
as  is  proved  by  their  not  having  yielded 
anything  at  all  for  many  years  past.  Then 
why  should  we  give  them  $3,000,000,  or 
$165,000  per  year  for  worthless  lands  ?  I 
will  not  say,  however,  that  theyare  altogether 
worthless  ;  but  I  know  this,  that  for  years 
past  a  statute  has  been  in  force,  giving  the 
lands  free  of  charge  to  anybody  who  will 
go  and  settle  on  them  for  five  years.  And 
these  are  the  valuable  lands  for  which  we 
are  to  pay  an  equivalent  of  $3,000,000.  But 
my  hon.  friend  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  perhaps,  when  he  addresses  the  House, 
will  tell  us  these  Crown  lands  and  minerals, 
whatever  their  value  to  Newfoundland,  are 
worth  $3,000,000  to  the  Confederation,  and 
will  argue  as  that  they  give  up  these  lands  and 
minerals,  and  have  no  local  source  of  reve¬ 
nue,  it  is  necessary  they  should  receive  this 
subsidy  in  return.  But  why  have  they  no 
local  source  of  revenue  ?  Why  not  adopt  the 
same  means  to  raise  revenue  in  Newfound¬ 
land  that  we  adopt  here  ?  Why  should  we 
he  called  upon  to  contribute  from  the  public 
chest  $165,000  for  a  purpose  that  we  in 
Canada  tax  ourselves  for  ?  Hon.  gentlemen, 

I  stated  that  the  country  was  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
measure  was  brought  down  to  the  House  • 
and  I  think  I  have  good  reason  for  making 
that  statement.  Before  we  came  here  we  had 
very  little  explanation  of  the  financial  part 


of  the  scheme ;  and  that  is  a  most  important 
part.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  while  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Confederation  as  a  principle,  would 
put  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
scale  against  it.  But  my  grounds  against  the 
scheme  are  these  —  that  if  it  is  commenced 
upon  a  basis  which  is  unjust  to  one  portion 
of  the  community,  it  will  be  based  upon  a 
false  foundation,  and  the  tenement  thus 
proposed  to  be  erected  will  not  withstand 
the  breath  of  public  opinion.  We  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  when  we  came  here 
the  measure  promised  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  would  be  submitted;  but  instead 
of  that  we  have  a  very  different  measure 
altogether.  But  supposing  this  Address 
passes  —  supposing  these  resolutions  are 
carried,  and  the  other  colonies  do  not 
concur  in  the  same  Address  as  ourselves, 
what  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  consent  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  must  be  had,  and  if  they  do  not 
concur,  the  scheme  falls  to  the  ground. 
What  we  ought  to  have  had  in  Canada  was 
the  promised  measure  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  But,  instead  of  that,  we  are 
placed  in  consequence  of  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference  in  this  position — a  scheme  is  brought 
down  which  is  declared  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  treaty,  and  we  are  told  that  we  are  to 
have  no  voice  in  its  alteration.  No  matter 
what  the  details  my  be — our  discussion  of 
them  is  to  be  a  mere  farce.  Even  the 
reasonable  delay  I  am  now  asking  for  will, 

I  fear,  be  opposed  by  the  Government  of 
the  day.  Hon.  gentlemen,  in  order  to  shew 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  measure 
being  equitable  and  just  to  all  classes  ot  the 
people  and  all  sections  of  the  country  about 
to  be  affected  by  it,  I  will  read  the  remarks 
of  a  distinguished  statesman — one  of  the 
ablest  men,  perhaps,  that  Canada  can  claim. 
This  is  his  language  : — 

No  measure  could  possibly  meet  the  approval 
of  the  peoplo  of  Canada  which  contained  within 
it  the  germs  of  injustice  to  any,  and  if,  in  the 
measure  which  was  now  before  the  people  of 
Canada,  there  was  anything  which  bore  on  its 
face  injustice,  it  would  operate  greatly  against  the 
success  of  the  measure  itself. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  as  expressed  by  him  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  it  is  because  I  feel  that 
there  are  parts  of  the  scheme  which  will  do 
gross  and  wanton  injustice  to  portions  of 
the  proposed  Confederation,  that  I  feel  it  to 
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be  my  duty  to  oppose  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  this  branch  of  the 
Legislature  to  delay  the  measure,  but  I 
quite  concur,  on  this  point,  in  the  views  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  represents  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  constituencies 
in  Canada  (lion.  Mr.  Macpherson),  when 
he  said  : — 

Although  the  Legislative  Council  is  precluded 
hy  this  Constitution  from  originating  money  votes 
or  making  money  appropriations  of  any  kind, 
they  have  it  nevertheless  in  their  power  zealously 
to  guard  your  interests,  protecting  them  against 
hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  improper  and  extravagant  appropriations  of 
the  public  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON— I  approve 
of  all  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  fully  concur  in 
all  the  hon.  member  from  Saugeen  stated  in 
his  address  to  his  constituents,  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  and  I  hope  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  will  now,  when  the  opportunity  is  offered 
him,  act  up  to  the  professions  he  made,  and 
I  feel  confident  he  will  do  so.  Now,  hon. 
gentlemen,  what  have  we  here  before  us  ? 
We  have  a  scheme  which  is  calculated  to  do 
manifest  and  untold  injustice  to  that  section 
of  the  province  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  the  honor  to  represent.  We  have  a 
scheme  pledging  us  to  construct  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  without  our  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  to  cost  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  only  estimate  is  that 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  from  Toronto, 
who  stated  that  Mr.  Brydges  was  prepared 
to  build  it  for  seventeen  aud  a  half  millions 
of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON— This  House 
has  nothing  to  do  with  money  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE  —  If  my  hon.  friend 
entertains  that  opinion,  he  will  very  soon 
learn  a  very  different  and  important  lesson 
respecting  the  privileges  of  this  House.  It 
is  our  duty  as  honest  legislators  to  protect 
the  country  from  the  baneful  effects  of  hasty 
and  ill-considered  legislation.  Well,  is  not 
this  hasty  legislation  that  is  now  proposed 
to  be  transacted  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON. —I  do  not 
regard  it  so,  and  I  tell  you  why.  My  con¬ 
stituents  have  considered  the  question  and 
arc  fully  satisfied  that  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  should  take  place. 

Hon.  Sir.  CURRIE-  it  has  been  said  by 
hon.  gentlemen  that  the  whole  scheme  con¬ 


sists.  of  concessions.  I  would  ask  what  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  to  Canada  ?  What 
concession  has  been  made  to  the  views  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  ?  The  people  will 
understand  why  it  is  that  everything  was 
conceded  on  the  part  of  Canada,  and  compara¬ 
tively  nothing  on  (he  part  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  when  they  know  that  the  little  colony 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  its  eighty 
thousand  people,  has  as  much  to  say  in  the 
Conference  as  Upper  Canada  with  its  million 
and  a  half,  and  as  Lower  Canada  with  its 
million  and  a  quarter  of  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  we  conceded  to  them  that 
point,  the  series  of  concessions  on  the  part 
of  Canada  began.  Then  we  conceded  to  them 
the  right  of  depriving  us  of  an  elective 
Legislative  Council.  (Hear,  hear.)  Who 
challenges  this  statement  ?  I  defy  any  hon. 
gentlemen  to  say  that  it  was  not  at  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  eastern  provinces,  that  the 
character  of  the  Legislative  Council  was 
changed.  In  order  to  settle  this  point,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  hon.  gentlemen  to 
what  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  stated  in 
his  celebrated  Sherbrooke  speech  with  i-efer- 
ence  to  it.  That  was  concession  number 
two.  Then  look  at  the  proposed  Constitution. 
The  Lower  Provinces  had  only  a  population 
of  700,000  people.  One  would  think 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  same  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Legislative  Council  that 
Upper  Canada  with  double  the  number  of 
people  should  have,  and  that  Lower  Canada 
with  nearly  double  the  population  should 
be  given.  But  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  24,  they  must  have  28  members.  There 
are  three  distinct  aud  most  important  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  part  of  Canada,  to  the  people 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  And  then  we  go 
into  the  Federation  with  a  debt  of  only 
862,500,000,  instead  of  with  882,500,000 
as  we  were  entitled  to.  Then  we  are  to 
saddle  ourselves  with  a  burden  of  815,000,- 
000,  and  give  them  a  bonus  for  coming  in, 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  payment  for  local 
purposes,  which  we  defray  iu  Upper  Canada 
by  direct  taxation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCREA — That  is  because 
thev  are  to  help  to  pay  our  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— My  honorable  friend 
from  the  Western  Division  says,  they  have 
to  help  tc  pay  our  debt;  true  they  have  to 
help  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Confederation, 
hut  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  receive 
money  from  us  to  pay  their  local  expenses. 
Then  look  at  the  absurdity  of  giving  each 
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province  so  muoh  per  head  on  its  population 
for  the  expenses  of  the  local  governments. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  population  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  will  not  increase  nearly  so 
fast  as  that  of  this  province.  We  will  there¬ 
fore  have  to  pay  a  greater  proportion  of  this 
amount  through  the  increase  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  than  we  can  receive  under  the  proposed 
arrangement.  This  is  concession  number 
four.  The  next  concession  is  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  We  are  to  give  New  Brunswick  a 
bonus  of  $630,000  in  addition  to  building 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  through  a  long  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country — leading  the  people  to 
believe  that  the  road  is  to  pass  through 
nearly  every  town  in  the  province.  Then 
Nova  Scotia  gets  the  right  to  impose  an 
export  duty  on  its  coal  and  other  minerals 
coming  into  Upper  Canada,  or  going  else¬ 
where.  Then  Newfoundland,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  to  have  upward  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  if  you  capitalize  the  annual  gift,  as 
an  inducement  to  come  in  and  join  us.  Then, 
hon.  gentlemen,  my  hon.  friend  from  Port 
Hope  spoke  of  the  common  schools  of  Canada, 
of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars 
that  is  to  be  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen — that  is  another  concession,  I  suppose, 
made  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  provin¬ 
ces.  What  do  we  get  for  all  these  conces¬ 
sions  ?  Do  we  get  anything  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  as  a  matter  of  right.  We  get  17 
additional  members  of  the  Lower  House 
for  Upper  Canada — but  that  is  nothing 
more  than  we  are  entitled  to — at  the 
same  time  that  we  get  47  added  from  the 
east.  We  are  told  that  the  leason  for 
having  so  large  a  number  of  members  is  to 
avoid  narrow  majorities.  If  everything 
works  well,  therefore,  under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  we  are  told  we  will  always  have  a 
strong  Government,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  with  which  we  are  now  blessed.  Hon. 
gentlemen  say,  that  this  question  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement ; 
then  what  danger,  1  would  ask,  can  there 
be  in  allowing  the  people  a  few  months  to 
consider  the  matter  still  more  fully  ?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  far  better  to  take  the  thing  up 
deliberately  and  proceed  cautiously  with  it, 
than  to  attempt  to  force  a  measure  upon 
the  people,  so  hurriedly,  that  they  will  feel 
hereafter,  if  they  do  not  now,  that  you  are 
doing  them  a  very  great  injustice.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  most  extraordinary,  the  grounds 
on  which  these  resolutions  are  supported 
by  different  classes  of  people.  Some  hon. 


gentlemen  support  them  on  the  ground  that 
the  Confederation  is  to  build  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nationality  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Others,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
going  to  cement  us  more  closely  as  colonies. 
And  a  third  party  uphold  the  resolutions  on 
the  ground  that  the  injustice  of  the  thing 
will  disgust  the  people  and  float  our  country 
over  to  the  American  Republic.  I  feel  my¬ 
self  that  unless  the  people  have  due  time  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  are  not  driven  into 
it  against  their  will,  these  resolutions  will 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  so  many 
withes  to  tie  the  provinces  together  until  we 
all  drift  like  a  raft  into  the  American  Con¬ 
federation.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DICKSON — Honorable  gentle¬ 
men, — Every  honorable  member  of  this  House 
must  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  member  has  to  encounter  in  rising  to 
address  the  House  at  this  late  period  of  the 
debate,  when  the  subject,  after  a  fortnight’s 
discussion,  is  almost  exhausted.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  refrained  from  offering  any  observations 
at  an  earlier  stage,  in  consequence  of  a  desire 
to  confine  my  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  amendment  of  my 
honorable  and  learned  friend  from  the  Niagara 
Division.  I  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  in¬ 
troductory  remarks  of  the  honorable  and  gal¬ 
lant  Knight  at  the  head  of  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment,  when  he  submitted  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  honorable  House.  That 
honorable  gentleman  told  us  tb  at  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  things  which  had  existed  in 
the  politics  of  this  country  for  the  twenty-five 
months  prior  to  the  Tach^-Macdonald  Ad¬ 
ministration,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some 
great  political  exertion  should  be  made  to 
remedy  those  difficulties.  Well,  gentlemen, 
what  were  those  difficulties  ?  Why,  it  was 
that  five  different  administrations  had  been 
formed,  and  five  different  administrations  had 
been  unable  to  carry  on  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  had  either  resigned  or 
become  so  weak,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
majority  in  the  popular  branch,  that  they 
could  not  conduct  the  Government  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  Tach£-Macdonal.d 
Government  had  arrived  at  the  same  state 
as  the  five  preceding  administrations,  and 
finding  themselves  in  this  political  dilemma, 
were  again  about  appealing  to  the  country, 
when  a  “  still,  small  voice  ”  was  heard  in  the 
distance;  and  what  was  that  “  still,  small 
voice,’’  and  where  did  it  come  from?  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  great  man,  and  came  from  an 
individual  who  solicited  an  opportunity  of 
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pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  political  waters. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Permission  was  granted,  the 
oil  poured  on ;  the  effect  was  miraculous — 
the  commotion  ceased,  and  a  calm  succeeded — 
a  circumstance  which  caused  no  surprise  when 
it  was  discovered,  as  it  speedily  was,  that  the 
magical  oil  came  fresh  from  the  wells  of  Both- 
well.  (Great  laughter.)  The  Government, 
as  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight  told  us, 
received  a  communication  from  the  “real  chief” 
of  the  Opposition.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  the  real  chief  of  the  Opposition, 
and  by  his  apostacy — this  individual  from 
whom  the  still,  small  voice  came — is  the  real 
chief  of  the  Government  party.  (Laughter.) 
Well,  he  was  desirous  of  making  overtures, 
and  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  over¬ 
tures,  with  the  view,  as  the  honorable  and 
gallant  Knight  has  told  us,  of  sinking  all 
previous  differences.  We  are  told  he  went 
into  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  this  one  question  of  a  new  political 
existence,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in 
inferring  that  he  is  either  going  out  of  the 
Government  again  at  an  early  day,  or  else  is 
going  up  to  a  higher  position.  Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  what  difficulties  have  been  settled  ? 
None  as  yet,  but  the  scheme  now  before 
the  House  was  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dissensions  that  have  afflicted  the 
country  for  the  past  five  and  twenty  years. 
From  whom  does  this  panacea  emanate  ?  Why, 
from  the  very  individual  who  has  been  more 
instrumental  than  any  other  man  in  creating 
those  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  at  one  time  stated  that  he  wag 
a  governmental  impossibility,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  been  so  in  reality.  After 
the  oil  was  thrown  on  the  troubled  waters, 
then  came  the  period  for  making  some  little 
delicate  arrangements  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  gentleman  possessing  the  still 
small  voice.  Well,  what  were  the  little  ar¬ 
rangements  ?  Why,  the  honorable  gentleman 
insisted  on  being  an  outsider.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  Government  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.)  No,  no,  he 
would  not.  (Laughter.)  Well,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  said  :  “  But  we  must 
have  you  among  us ;  we  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  power  you  can  bring  us,  to  consent  to  your 
remaining  on  the  outside.”  Well  now,  it  is 
astonishing  the  sacrifices  public  men  will 
sometimes  consent  to  make.  (Laughter.)  It 
is  really  surprising,  gentlemen,  what  sacrifices 
they  do  feel  called  upon  to  make  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  (Laughter.)  And  here  we 
have  a  very  notable  example  of  it.  We  have 


an  instance  of  how  much  can  be  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  patriotism  for  the  salvation  of 
one’s  country.  (Laughter.  Towards  the  last 
of  the  delicate  arrangements  before  alluded  to, 
he  thought  he  would  go  in — thi£  still,  small 
voice  gentleman.  (Laughter.)  Well,  this 
being  determined  upon,  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  in  upon  some  principle,  but 
that  was  a  most  difficult  operation.  What 
principle  could  be  found  applicable  to  the 
case  ?  (Laughter.)  Some  inventive  genius 
suggested  that  he  might  go  in  on  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  principle.  Well,  he  finally  went  in  on 
that  principle,  and  took  with  him  an  infini- 
tessimally  small  dose  of  Grits.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  And  the  result  of  his  going  in 
on  that  principle  is  that  we  have  now  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  composed  of  three  Clear  Grits  and 
nine  Conservatives.  The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  went  to  the 
country  and  got  returned  to  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  Government.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Toronto  says  he  got  returned  by  acclam¬ 
ation.  Well,  when  we  look  at  the  individual 
and  consider  that  he  has  been  for  years  the 
leading  spirit  and  guiding  genius  of  a  large 
political  party,  made  up  of  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  Upper  Canada,  and  look  at 
the  acknowledged  intellect  of  the  man,  and 
take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  pen 
which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  wielding  so 
powerfully — when  we  take  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  lie  should  be  returned  by  acclamation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  came  back  from  the  coun¬ 
try  and  has  since  taken  part  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  here  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  with  reference  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  it  stands  to-day.  You  must  re¬ 
collect,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  we  are  en¬ 
joying,  or  at  least  have  enjoyed,  a  system  of 
government  in  this  country  which  has  a  great 
many  admirers,  and  which  some  honorable 
gentlemen  admire  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  people.  The  system  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Responsible  Government.  If 
I  understand  the  subject  properly,  that  system 
of  government  is  defined  in  this  way — that 
the  Government  of  the  country  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on  according  to  the  well-understood  wishes 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  re¬ 
presentatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well  now,  I  take 
exception  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
established  on  that  principle,  because  they  are 
not  a  government  emanating  from  the  people. 
I  cannot  hold  them  in  the  same  respect  that  I 
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did  before  the  three  Conservative  members 
from  Upper  Canada,  who  retired  in  favor  of 
the  three  Grit  members,  left  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  then  all  belonged  to  one  political 
party,  were  all  consistent  members  of  that 
party,  and  taken  together,  were  equal  in  talent 
to  any  Administration  that  has  ever  had  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  this  or  any  other  province. 
All  holding  the  same  views  on  leading  politi¬ 
cal  questions,  even  those  who  opposed  them 
could  not  but  feel  a  very  large  degree  of  res¬ 
pect  for  them  as  sincere,  honest,  consistent 
Conservatives,  and  as  I  believe,  entertaining 
sound  political  principles.  But  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  three  other  members  altered  the 
whole  face  of  the  Government.  And  the  first 
thing  this  unholy  alliance  does  is  to  go  to  work 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief  with  the  still, 
small  voice  to  upset  our  Constitution.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  a  great  constitutional  question 
comes  before  this  House,  designed  as  it  is  to 
sweep  an  entire  constitution  from  our  Statute 
Book,  and  replace  it  with  another,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me,  honorable  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
that  could  come  from  any  government  on  the 
face  ot  the  earth.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  1 
would  ask  those  people  who  are  so  anxious  to 
see  responsible  government  carried  out  in 
this  country  in  its  integrity,  is  this  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  you  can  recognize  as  representing 
the  well-understood  wishes  of  the  people  ?  A 
government  claiming  to  be  a  responsible 
government  ought  to  have  for  fts  basis  re¬ 
turns  made  from  the  polls,  and  ought  not  to 
have  its  origin  through  the  instrumentality 
of  ministerial  convenience.  ("Hear,  hear.)  I 
would  like  to  ask  if,  at  the  last  general  elec¬ 
tion,  this  subject  was  mooted  to  the  people  in 
any  section  of  the  province  ? — whether  it  was 
a  subject  to  which  the  slightest  reference  was 
ever  made  by  the  votes  of  the  people  when  they 
returned  their  representatives  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  it  could  have  been,  because  it  is 
a  measure  that  has  emanated  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  individual  to  whom  I  have  referred,  since 
the  Taceie-Macdonald  Government  got  into 
that  unfortunate  political  dilemma.  The 
people  were  not  aware  at  the  last  general 
election  that  any  such  measure  as  this  was  to 
come  before  the  Legislature.  Honorable 
gentlemen,  I  would  not  stand  up  here  and 
speak  in  this  manner  if  the  subject  brought 
under  our  consideration  was  any  ordinary 
measure  which  could  be  passed  this  session 
and  repealed  at  the  next,  if  found  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  But  these  resolutions,  if  adopted  by  all 
the  legislatures,  will  become  embodied  in  an 


Imperial  Act,  and  the  people  of  Canada  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  having  any  change  made 
in  respect  to  them.  The  power  that  creates 
Confederation,  by  passing  the  act  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  the  only  power  by  which  any 
change  can  be  effected  in  that  act.  There¬ 
fore,  after  passing  these  resolutions,  it  will  be 
out  of  our  power  to  alter  them  in  the  least 
degree.  This,  honorable  gentlemen,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  have  refrained  from  ad¬ 
dressing  the  House  until  the  resolution  w  lich 
has  just  been  proposed  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  the  Niagara  Division  should  be  brought 
forward.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  do  not  think  the  observation 
made  by  an  honorable  gentleman,  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  in  bad  taste  for  this  House 
to  suggest  a  dissolution  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  should  have  any  influence  in 
disposing  of  the  amendment  now  before  us. 
Why,  honorable  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  the  amendment.  We  argue 
for  delay,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  you 
should  delay  the  measure  until  after  the  next 
general  election.  But,  if  the  Government 
think  that  delay  will  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
measure,  there  is  a  constitutional  remedy  open 
to  them,  which,  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  refer  to  in  a  more  pointed 
manner.  I  do  not  argue  for  a  week  or  a 
month’s  delay.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
much  longer  time  allowed.  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  submittted  to  the  people  of 
this  country  for  their  approval.  I  do  not 
want  the  thing  to  be  gone  about  in  a  peddling 
kind  of  style,  one  honorable  gentleman  running 
here  and  another  there,  and  endeavoring  in 
that  way  to  learn  the  views  of  his  constituents. 
If  we  cannot  have  the  usual  constitutional 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  true  views,  opinions, 
and  impressions  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
the  scheme,  I  do  not  want  any  delay  at  all. 
I  do  not  want  the  opinion  of  the  people  taken, 
unless  it  can  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
give  us  something  upon  which  we  can  depend. 
If  an  honorable  gentleman  consults  the  electors 
in  one  portion  of  his  constituency  and  they  are 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  while  those  of  another 
section  of  the  same  constituency  are  in  favor 
of  it,  he  is  no  better  off  than  when  he  began. 
Nor  do  I  believe  in  taking  a  vote  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  “  yea  or  nay,”  on  the  measure, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  people  have  to 
vote  with  reference  to  stopping  the  supply  of 
intoxicating  drink  under  the  Temperance  Act. 
(Laughter.)  I  go  for  the  whole  British  con¬ 
stitutional  mode,  or  nothing.  I  have  no  idea 
of  wishing  to  see  honorable  gentlemen  going 
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round  among  their  constituents,  knocking  at 
every  door,  and  asking :  Do  you  go  Confed¬ 
eration  ? .  (Laughter.)  I  would  as  soon  see 
them  going  around  peddling  wooden  clocks. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  1  say,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  whole  scheme  has  emanated 
from  the  fertile  and  imaginative  brain  of  one 
individual.  That  individual  suggested  the 
scheme  to  the  Government ;  the  Government 
took  that  individual  in  amongst  them ;  he 
proposed  this  arbitrary  mode  of  carrying  the 
scheme  through  with  the  assistance  of  a 
united  following — and  it  is  going  to  be  done. 
The  whole  thing,  I  say  again,  proceeds  from 
that  individual,  who  has  sown  to  the  storm 
and  reaped  the  whirlwind  long  enough,  and 
does  not  intend  to  reap  it  any  longer  if  he 
can  help  it.  But  my  opinion  is  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  unwittingly  sowing  a  greater  storm 
than  ever,  and  that  a  whirlwind  will  ensue  of 
a  most  fearful  character.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  it  will  be  found  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  measure  for  the  country  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  to  the  Legislature,  and 
if  so,  the  honorable  member  for  South  Ox¬ 
ford  is  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of  sug¬ 
gesting  it,  and  taking  the  initiatory  steps,  with¬ 
out  which  it  could  never  have  been  brought 
about ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should 
prove  the  most  disastrous  to  the  country 
that  has  ever  been  mooted,  as  I  fear  will  be 
the  case,  unless  submitted  to  the  people  in 
the  constitutional  way,  that  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  will  be  entitled  to,  and  will  receive, 
the  most  bitter  condemnation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  I  now  come  to  the  position  which  the 
measure  now  occupies  before  the  House,  and 
the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  this  House 
in  dealing  with  it.  When  the  proposition 
was  made  to  change  the  character  ol  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  House,  I  did  everything  in 
my  power  to  prevent  its  becoming  law  ,  but 
all  my  efforts,  with  those  of  a  number  of  hon¬ 
orable  colleagues,  were  of  no  avail.  And  those 
gentlemen  who,  on  that  occasion,  agreed  with 
me  that  it  was  a  most  unwise  step  to  alter  the 
Constitution  in  that  respect,  when  they  and  I 
found  we  could  do  no  more,  we  filed  a  protest 
against  it,  because — 

First,— The  Act  of  Union  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  Canada  a  Constitution  as  nearly  similar 
to  that  under  which  Great  Britain  has  attained 
her  place  among  nations,  as  their  colonial  position 
would  admit ;  and  the  Legislative  Council,  an 
integral  part  of  that  Constitution,  was  early  es¬ 
tablished  on  its  present  basis  as  a  check  equally 
upon  the  hasty  action  of  the  popular  branch,  as 
upon  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown.  Second¬ 


ly— Because  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  gives  an  undue  preponderance  to  the 
popular  element ;  diminishes  the  proper  influence 
of  the  Crown,  and  destroys  the  balance  that  has 
acted  as  a  proper  check  upon  both  since  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  were  given  to  the  colony. 
Thirdly, — Because  the  measure  now  proposed 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  executive  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  the  adoption  of  a  written  Constitution ; 
the  election  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  separation  of  Canada  from  the  parent 
state. — Signed,  P.  B.  DeBlaquieke.  John  Ham 
ilton,  George  J.  Goodhue,  Wm.  Widmer,  Jas, 
Gordon,  J.Ferrier,  R.  Mathiesox,  G.S.  Boul¬ 
ton,  Walter  H.  Dickson. 

Well,  honorable  gentlemen,  the  change  took 
place  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do.  I  condemned 
the  proposed  change  on  that  occasion  from 
my  own  personal  views  respecting  it,  for  I 
had  no  constituency,  as  some  honorable 
gentlemen  now  have,  to  consult,  and  I  now 
take  exception  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
scheme  before  the  House.  I  do  not  take 
such  strong  exception  to  the  details  of  the 
measure  as  some  honorable  gentlemen  do,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  reflect  upon  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  that  took  part  in  the  Conference,  and 
the  ability  possessed  by  those  individuals,  I 
would  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  the 
temerity  to  rise  in  my  place  and  proceed  to 
point  out  an  error  here  and  another  error 
there,  even  if  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  errors, 
as  some  of  them  do  seem,  unless  I  felt  satis¬ 
fied  not  only  that  I  possessed  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  than  they,  but  also  that  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  having 
a  direct  as  well  as  indirect  bearing  upon  the 
question.  But,  honorable  gentlemen,  let  me 
ask  who  is  going  to  be  chiefly  affected  by 
those  changes?  Why,  the  people  of  Canada. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  I  ask,  and  all  I  ask 
is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  only  what  is 
reasonable,  as  applied  to  the  every  day  trans¬ 
actions  of  life,  and  that  is,  that  those  who  are 
going  to  be  affected  should  have  some  voice, 
at  least,  in  these  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sound  mode  of 
viewing  the  question  ;  and  claiming  to  myself 
the  right  of  exercising  my  own  personal  judg¬ 
ment,  with  the  limited  means  of  doing  so 
which  the  Almighty  has  thought  proper  to 
place  me  in  possession  of,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
stand  up  in  this  House  and  record  my  views 
and  my  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while 
I  live,  I  may  look  back  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  upon  the  view  that  I  took  and 
advocated  upon  the  floor  of  this  House. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  think  some  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  stood  up  and  argued 
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against  continuing  the  elective  principle  in 
this  House,  can  have  done  so  with  as  much 
satisfaction  to  themselves  as  if  they  had  not, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  pursued  a  different 
course.  I  well  recollect  that  when  I  found  it 
was  the  determination  to  introduce  the  elect¬ 
ive  principle  in  relation  to  the  membership  of 
this  House,  I  said — Gentlemen,  if  the  princi¬ 
ple  is  good  in  one  case,  it  is  good  in  another  ; 
let  us  make  the  Speaker  elective.  No,  no, 
they  said,  that  will  not  do  ;  that  is  republi¬ 
canism.  They  would  not  have  the  Speaker 
made  elective.  You  know  there  was  a  little 
patronage  at  disposal  by  keeping  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Speaker  in  the  Government.  At 
that  time  I  could  make  no  progress  in  getting 
the  House  to  go  for  making  the  Speaker  elect¬ 
ive.  Since  then,  however,  they  made  the 
Speaker  elective,  and  therefore  the  House 
must  admit  that  I  was  right  on  that  occasion. 
I  opposed  the  House  being  made  elective,  but 
honorable  gentlemen  made  it  elective,  and 
now  they  are  going  to  reinvest  the  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Crown.  So  it  is  clear  that  when 
the  first  change  was  made  I  was  also  right  on 
that  occasion.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
When  the  proposal  was  made  to  grant  three 
millions  of  money  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  I  saw 
it  was  being  done  for  political  support,  and  I 
therefore  opposed  it.  I  also  opposed  the 
grants  to  the  Arthabaska,  and  Port  Hope  and 
Peterborough  railways,  because  I  considered 
them  only  convenient  methods  of  acquiring 
parliamentary  support  on  the  pretence  of  get¬ 
ting  money  for  the  Grand  Trunk  proper. 
Those  roads  were  termed  “  feeders  ”  for  the 
Grand  Trunk,  but  I  called  them  Grand  Trunk 
“suckers.”  (Laughter.)  I  take  to  myself 
rome  little  credit  for  having  taken  this  view 
of  those  questions.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  a  very  great  benefit 
to  the  province  in  a  material  point  of  view, 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  paid  very  dearly  for 
the  whistle.  (Laughter.)  Having  paid  so 
dearly  for  that  road,  running,  as  it  does, 
through  the  very  finest  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  cautious  about 
entering  upon  the  construction  of  this  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  often 
availed  myself  of  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  my 
honorable  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Ross)  and  I  like 
to  stick  pretty  close  by  him,  because  if  I  get 
off  the  track  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  put¬ 
ting  me  on  again.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  whether  or  not,  in  the  remarks  he  made 
this  afternoon,  he  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  an 
elective  Legislative  Council  since  the  union. 


Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — What  I  said  was,  that 
there  had  been  no  general  demand  for  the 
change  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  was 
agitation  on  the  subject  in  Lower  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  DICKSON — Well,  I  find  here 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
1855,  that  on  the  21st  of  May,  when  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  make  this  House 
elective  was  defeated,  the  following  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Journals  by  eight  honorable 
members,  in  the  shape  of  reasons  for  their 
dissent  from  the  vote,  viz. : — 

Dissentient — Because  public  opinion  ha3  long 
and  repeatedly  been  expressed  on  the  necessity  of 
rendering  this  branch  of  the  Legislature  elective  ; 
because  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  irrespective  of  party,  has,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  ratified  the  opinion  of 
the  people  as  hereinbefore  expressed ;  because 
the  opposition  of  this  House  to  the  universal 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  unsustained 
either  by  a  party  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  or  out  of  it,  is  unprecedented,  and  of  a 
nature  to  cause  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 

The  first  name,  honorable  gentlemen,  signed 
to  that  protest  is  the  Honorable  John  Ross, 
and  the  second  is  my  honorable  and  gallant 
friend,  Sir  E.  P.  Tach£.  Then  there  are  the 
Honorable  Messrs.  Panet,  Belleatt,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Perry,  Legar£.  and  Cartier. 
Well,  lean  now  exonerate  all  those  gentlemen, 
after  observing,  as  I  have  done,  how  well  the 
elective  principle  has  worked  in  its  application 
to  this  House.  But  I  cannot  understand  how 
honorable  gentlemen  could  have  entertained 
the  view  that  great  disaster  would  be  the 
result  of  refusing  to  grant  the  elective  princi¬ 
ple,  and  then  inside  of  ten  years,  when  their 
ideas  had  been  put  into  practical  effect,  and 
had  worked  so  admirably,  they  could  again 
rise  in  this  House  and  advocate  a  return  to 
the  system  which  then  was  so  bad,  and  which 
the  people  were  so  determined  to  have  altered. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Government,  and  spoke  their  sentiments. 

Hon.  Mr.  DICKSON — Well  then,  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen,  it  seems  I  am  to  understand 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  did  not  then  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiments  of  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  as  an 
individual,  but  of  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  as  a  member 
of  the  Government.  I  have  never  been  in  the 
Government,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  I  am 
pardonable  for  not  having  understood  that  the 
gentleman  carried  about  with  him  a  double  set 
of  sentiments,  either  of  which  could  be  used 
as  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  (Laughter.) 
But,  in  furtherance  of  the  argument  for  delay, 
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I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  the 
further  consideration  of  the  scheme  in  this 
House  postponed  for  other  reasons  than  those 
which  I  have  given  expression  to.  My  honor¬ 
able  friend  the  gallant  Knight,  in  his  remarks 
last  evening',  made  allusion  to  the  burning  of 
the  Parliament  buildings.  I  agree  with  him 
that  that  was  a  thing  sincerely  to  be  regretted. 
But  he  stated  that,  if  the  conservatives  in  the 
Legislative  Council  had  had  the  prudence  and 
good  sense  to  exercise  the  amount  of  wisdom 
that  they  might  have  exercised,  they  would 
have  put  off  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  another 
year,  which  course  of  proceeding  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  prevented  the  deplorable 
occurrence  to  which  he  referred.  Now,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  I  stand  here  to  ask  you  to 
take  the  advice  the  honorable  and  gallant 
Knight  has  given,  and  apply  it  to  the  present 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  You 
do  not  know  what  disastrous  consequences 
may  ensue,  if  this  huge  scheme  is  carried  out 
without  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  manner.  I  do  sincerely  hope  you  will 
allow  that  powerful  argument  for  delay  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight  to 
bear  upon  this  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
is  a  revolution,  gentlemen,  not  a  mere  payment 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  that  is  proposed. 
A  revolution  may  be  carried  out  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  political  power,  as  well  as  by  physical 
force.  If  the  Government  of  the  country  is 
subverted,  it  makes  no  difference  how  it  is 
done.  It  is  a  revolution  all  the  same,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  it  is  brought  about.  The  effect  is  the 
same  upon  the  country.  The  proposal  is  to 
sweep  our  present  Constitution  away,  and  sup¬ 
ply  its  place  with  another,  which  may  be  better 
or  a  great  deal  worse.  As  I  see  by  the  clock 
I  have  only  five  minutes  left  before  six,  and 
do  not  desire  to  speak  at  any  greater  length,  I 
will  have  to  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close. 
(Cries  of  “go  on,”  “go  on.”)  Well,  as  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  seem  to  desire  it,  I  will  make 
a  few  further  remarks  after  dinner. 

A  message  was  here  received  from  the  As¬ 
sembly,  after  which  the  House  took  a  recess 
until  8  P.M.  That  hour  having  arrived,  and 
the  House  having  re-assembled — 

Hon.  Me.  DICKSON  said — The  great 
reason  for  delay  I  conceive  to  be  that  it  is 
proposed  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Government  to  wipe  out  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country  without  consulting  the 
people  affected  thereby.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
one  single  observation  from  the  Government, 
or  from  any  honorable  member  of  this  House, 
tending  to  show  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 


the  unseemly  haste  with  which  the  matter  is 
being  pressed.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  laid 
over  until  after  the  next  general  election  ;  and 
I  beg  honorable  gentlemen  to  observe  that  I 
make  no  suggestion  respecting  a  dissolution  of 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  But  if 
there  is  really  any  necessity  for  haste,  then 
there  is  a  constitutional  mode  of  hastening  an 
appeal  open  to  the  Government.  My  honor¬ 
able  friend  opposite  argued  (hat  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Crown  was  taken  away,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  appointment  of  members  of  this 
House,  without  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
that  therefore  no  harm  could  result  from 
taking  away  the  boon  then  given  them  without 
any  demand  on  their  part  or  any  appeal  to 
them.  Gentlemen,  we  were  then  experimen¬ 
talists,  and  the  experiment  succeeded  well. 
Then  why  not  stick  to  it  ?  We  improved  on 
the  Constitution  on  that  occasion.  And  you 
may  give  the  people  privileges  they  do  not  ask, 
very  safely.  But  what  is  now  proposed  to  be 
done  ?  It  is  proposed  to  take  that  power  from 
them  without  consulting  them,  and  I  hold  that 
such  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  done.  Having 
raised  them  to  the  highest  state  of  political 
exaltation,  without  their  even  asking  for  it, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  them,  almost 
without  notice,  to  the  lowest  possible  position 
of  political  degradation.  It  is  the  main  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live, 
that  the  people,  through  their  representatives, 
shall  be  consulted  as  to  the  composition  of 
their  Government.  As  for  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  electors  and  the  elected, 
in  relation  to  this  scheme,  there  is  none  what¬ 
ever,  and  I  have  thus  urged  delay  because  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  hurry. 
There  is  a  constitutional  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  views  of  the  people,  and  it  ought  to  be 
made  use  of.  But  honorable  gentlemen  say, 
“  Oh,  don’t  throw  out  any  hint  about  bringing 
on  a  general  election  before  the  proper  period  ; 
we  have  had  elections  enough  during  the 
past  five  years.”  Why,  honorable  gentlemen, 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  passing  of 
these  resolutions?  Will  their  adoption  not 
bring  on  a  new  election  inside  of  eighteen 
months?  There  is  another  observation  I 
desire  to  make  with  reference  to  honorable 
gentlemen  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  views  of 
their  constituents  by  knocking  at  their  doors, 
and  asking  whether  they  favor  the  first  reso¬ 
lution  and  the  second,  and  so  on,  through  the 
entire  list.  I  do  not  think  that  even  bj<  such 
a  proceeding  you  could  arrive  at  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  views  of  your  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  common  way  of  doing  it  is  for  a 
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member  to  call  his  constituents  together  in  a, 
large  room  in  some  hotel  or  other  building,  ; 
and  lay  the  whole  subject  before  them,  express-  ; 
ing  his  opinion  on  the  various  clauses  as  he 
proceeds.  In  so  doing  he  is  more  than  apt  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  the  same  view  that  he 
himself  holds.  I  have  only  heard  one  member 
allude  to  having  received  the  resolutions,  and 
he  merely  opened  and  sealed  them  up  again  in 
consequence  of  their  beiug  marked  “  Private,  ' 
without  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
his  constituents.  I  do  hope  that  some  course 
of  procedure  can  be  devised  by  which  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  the  Niagara  Division  may  be 
oarried  into  effect.  The  amendment  simply 
states — 

That  upon  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
as  the  proposed  Confederation  of  this  and  certain 
other  British  Colonies,  this  House  is  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  a 
measure  involving  so  many  important  considers 
tions,  without  a  further  manifestation  of  the  public 
will  than  has  yet  been  declaied. 

Well,  honorable  gentlemen,  is  this  House 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
priving  the  people  of  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  wishes  on  so  momentous  a 
question  as  an  entire  change  of  their  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  will  vote  against  this  amendment, 
while  those  who  are  willing  to  have  the  matter 
referred  to  the  people,  will  vote  for  it.  My 
sentiments  are  well  expressed  iu  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  exercising  my  own  individual  judg¬ 
ment,  having  no  constituency  to  be  governed 
by,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  and  if  it  is  defeated  it 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government 
in  carrying  out  their  great  principle  of  Con¬ 
federation  without  an  appeal  to  the  people 
— and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  our 
present  system  of  responsible  government, 
they  must  assume  the  responsibility. 

How.  Mr.  CAMPBELE  said — I  would 
like,  honorable  gentlemen,  to  continue  the 
debate  in  that  excellent  and  happy  spirit  in 
which  my  honorable  friend  who  lias  just  sat 
down  has  addressed  the  House.  I  envy  mv 
honorable  frieud  very  much  for  the  possession 
of  that  happy  faculty  of  amusing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  House  in  combination.  I  am  some¬ 
what  grieved  to  feel  obliged  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  honorable  members  to  that  which  is, 
perhaps,  more  of  a  business  character  and  less 
interesting  than  the  remarks  wlr.ch  fell  from 
my  honorable  friend.  I  must  say  that  1  very 
much  regret  that  my  honorable  friena  should 
have  thought  that  on  this  particular  amendment 


,  being  proposed,  it  was  his  duty  to  come  to 
;  its  support,  because  it  is  evident  to  my  own 
!  mind,  and  must  also  be  so  to  every  honorable 
'  member  present,  that  my  honorable  friend, 
while  giving  his  support  to  the  amendment, 
entertains  very  different  views  from  those 
which  were  enunciated  by  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Niagara,  who  moved  it.  My  honor¬ 
able  friend  says,  “  If  there  is  to  be  delay,  let  it 
be  a  substantial  delay  ;  let  it  be  such  a  delay 
as  will  ensure  a  dissolution  of  parliament ; 
such  a  delay  as  will  euable  the  people  to  speak 
in  that  manner,  and  in  that  manner  only,  that 
is  known  to  the  British  Constitution."  I  can 
respect  that  sentiment.  There  is  something 
real  in  an  argument  based  on  that  foundation. 
I  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  takes 
that  view  with  a  sincere  desire  that  the  delay 
should  not  militate  against  the  scheme,  but 
that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  people  when 
referred  to  them.  But,  honorable  gentlemen, 
contrast  that  view  with  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  moved  this  re¬ 
solution.  What  view  does  he  take?  Not 
that  there  should  be  such  a  delay  as  would 
enable  the  people  to  express  themselves  in  the 
manner  in  which  Great  Britain  and  all  her 
colonies  speak,  but  iu  that  sort  of  way  which, 
as  my  honorable  friend  (  Hon.  Mr.  Dickson) 
has  graphically  described,  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  peddling  of  docks  than  to  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  British  constitutional 
procedure.  What  does  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  say  ?  He  says,  give  us  twenty  days  or 
a  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I, said  that  was  the 
least  time  I  would  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — What  could  be 
done  with  twenty  days  or  a  month’s  delay  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  the  people  to  speak  iu  any 
constitutional  way  in  twenty  days  or  a  month  ? 
The  honorable  gentleman  knows  very  well  that 
it  is  not  possible,  and  that  under  no  system  of 
government  could  such  a  plan,  as  his  mind  has 
suggested,  by  any  possibility  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature.  Would  the  people  of  New 
York  state,  or  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
sanction  a  proceeding  of  that  kind  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  adopt  the  course  at  once 
of  having  the  scheme  submitted  to  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  If  you  adopt  the  British 
constitutional  way,  then  there  will  have  to  be 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  but,  if  you  adopt 
the  American  system,  the  people  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  “  yea  or  nay  ”  on  the  scheme  as 
it  stands.  Let  it  be  expressed  iu  one  way  or 
the  other,  fairly  and  constitutionally,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  system  of  government. 
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My  honorable  friend  does  not  contemplate 
that.  Tie  contemplates  a  postponement  of 
the  subject,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  twenty 
days  or  a  month,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my 
honorable  triend,  who  spoke  last,  should  have 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  adopt  a  scheme  so 
entirely  contrary  to  what  I  know  are  his  views 
as  to  what  is  correct  and  proper,  according  to 
those  constitutional  and  British  views  which 
he  entertains.  I  am  sorry  that  he  should 
have  been  led  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  advocated  by  him  from  the  same 
motives  as  those  which  actuate  my  honorable 
friend  from  Niagara. 

Hon.  Mr.  DICKSON — I  approve  of  the 
resolution  as  it  stands,  and  I  entertain  the 
views  that  I  have  expressed.  I  have  always 
held  that  a  general  election  was  the  proper  con¬ 
stitutional  mode  of  learning  the  people’s  views, 
and  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  did  not  care  to 
have  a  short  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — All  I  suggested  was 
that  the  Government  might  at  least  give  twenty 
days  or  a  month,  if  they  would  grant  no  more. 
Of  course,  I  desire  to  get  what  my  honorable 
friend  Mr.  Dickson  has  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Then  I  do  hope 
my  honorable  friend  will  withdraw  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  amendment,  when  he  sees  that  he 
docs  not  concur  with  the  mover  of  it,  who 
evidently  contemplates  some  other  course 
than  is  known  to  the  British  Constitution  for 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  people — for  in¬ 
stance,  by  members  going  from  door  to  door, 
or  by  holding  meetings  in  convenient  places 
and  making  themselves  agreeable  to  their  con- 
stituents  by  indulging  in  hospitalities,  &c.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  is  not  the  idea  which 
my  honorable  friend  opposite  entertains;  nor. 
I  am  satisfied,  is  it  the  >iew  which  any  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  of  this  House  can  entertain 
who  is  desirous  of  promoting  Confederation 
of  the  provinces — that  these  resolutions,  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are,  and  necessary  as  it  is  that 
we  should  arrive  at  some  conclusion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  them,  should  be  laid  aside  until  my 
honorable  friend  from  Niagara  goes  about 
from  door  to  door  throughout  his  large  and 
intelligent  constituency,  knocking  at  each  and 
asking  the  views  of  the  electors  on  each  sep¬ 
arate  resolution.  My  honorable  friend  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  his  con¬ 
stituency  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  he  is  well  capab.e  of  re¬ 
presenting  them  in  point  of  intellect  and 
good  judgment,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  say  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  scheme, 
as  a  whole,  to  be  a  desirable  one  for  the 


country.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  seems 
to  ignore  all  that.  He  does  not  seem  willing 
to  pronounce  his  judgment  upon  this  scheme. 
He  will  not  say  that  it  is  so  objectionable  that 
he  will  vote  against  it  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  If  he  is  unable  to  come  to  a  decision, 
he  ought  to  resign  his  position,  and  give  place 
to  some  one  who  can  come  to  a  decision.  But 
look  at  the  position  of  a  man  who  says  in  ef¬ 
fect,  “  I  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  ;  if  the 
people  whom  I  represent  are  favorable  to 
the  scheme,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  ;  I  will 
vote  for  it  to  please  them,  though  I  disapprove 
of  it.”  Gentlemen,  let  him  give  his  consti¬ 
tuency  the  benefit  of  his  best  judgment,  and 
consider  whether,  reflecting  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  five  different  provinces  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  and  constituencies  upon  constituencies 
to  be  canvassed,  that  which  he  desires  can  be 
ascertained  in  any  better  way  than  by  this 
House,  considering  itself  a  fair  representation 
of  the  sentiment  of  Canada,  coming  to  an  im- 
mediate  decision.  He  says  his  constituents 
have  not  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  Constitution.  Well,  but  he'is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  exercising  his  best  judgment 
upon  every  subject  brought  before  this 
House.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  Constitution.  Wc  have  not  the 
power  to  alter  the  Constitution  if  we  desired 
to  do  so,  but  we  have  the  sacred  duty  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  of  expressing  our  views  in  relar 
tion  to  such  alterations  as  may  be  considered 
advantageous  to  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Do  these  resolutions  alter  the  Constitution  of 
the  country?  Not  at  all.  They  merely  state 
that  such  alterations  are  desirable.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
Imperial  authorities.  We  are  not  exceeding 
what  our  French  Canadian  friends  called  the 
!  mandat  with  which  we  are  charged.  We 
have  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution,  but 
we  have  the  power  of  expressing  our  views  in 
an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt  in  all  the  legislatures,  stating 
that  such  and  such  changes  would,  in  our 
opinion,  prove  advantageous  to  the  country. 
We  are  exercising  exactly  the  duties  which 
arc  incumbent  upon  us.  We  are  giving  to 
our  constituents  the  benefit  of  our  experience 
and  honest  convictions  upon  the  topics  which 
are  committed  to  our  charge,  and  which  events 
forct.  uixm  our  attention.  Has  not  the  House, 
on  p"evious  occasions,  adopted  resolutions,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  bring  about 
changes  of  the  Constitution  ?  And  has  it 
over  before  been  argued  that  this  House  had 
no  right  to  debate  such  resolutions?  Nothing 
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of  the  kind.  The  first  alteration  asked  for, 
waft  for  the  pnrpose  of  allowing  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  the  House  of  Parliament. 
Honorable  gentlemen  might  have  said  then 
that  they  had  not  the  power  to  ask  for  such  a 
change,  but  such  an  idea  was  never  mooted. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  —  It  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL — I  had  not  the 
honor  of  having  a  seat  in  this  House  at  the 
time,  but  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  it  was 
unanimously  carried.  Next,  a  change  was 
asked  fbr  in  the  composition  of  this  House. 
This  House  w'as  at  one  time  nominative,  and 
was,  in  1856,  made  elective.  Was  that  not  a 
change  of  the  Constitution  ?  Nobody,  how¬ 
ever,  urged  at  that  time  the  idea  that  this 
House  had  no  power  to  pass  such  a  resolution. 
We  Stand  exactly  in  the  same  position  now, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  most  futile  and  illogical 
argument  to  Say  that  we  have  not  the  power 
to  do  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  passing 
those  resolutions,  that  is,  to  pray  the  Queen 
so  to  change  the  Constitution  of  this  province 
that  We  may  unite  in  one  Government  with 
the  other  provinces  of  British  North  America. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  when  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  reflect  upon  it,  they  will  see  that  they 
are  not  in  any  way  exceeding  the  powers 
committed  to  them  by  their  constituencies. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Niagara  suggests 
this  amendment  in  a  spirit  that  is  compare 
tiveiy  poor  to  that  in  which  it  is  supported 
by  my  honorable  friend  opposite.  He  says 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  union,  but  is  opposed  to 
some  of  the  details.  It  is  painful  to  me  that 
any  honorable  gentleman,  who  professes  a  desire 
to  advance  the  union,  should  yet  shelter  him¬ 
self,  in  opposing  it,  under  an  objection  to  some 
of  the  details.  Does  my  honorable  friend  se¬ 
riously  propose  to  submit  to  the  country  all 
those  various  details  ?  Can  he  imagine  that 
he  could  get  an  intelligent  expression  from 
any  part  of  the  country  on  those  details? 
All  he  could  get  would  be  a  general  opinion 
in  favor  of  Confederation,  and  we  are  all  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  he  would  have  that.  I  believe 
there  are .  but  two  or  three  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  House  who  are  really  opposed  to 
Confederation.  Take  ten  thousand  people 
from  the  country,  and  you  will  find  nine 
thousand  of  every  ten  in  favor  of  Confeder¬ 
ation. 

Several  Hon.  MEMBERS— No  no 
Hon  Mr.  CAMPBELL— Well,  I  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  opinion  of  honorable  gentlemen  from 
Lower  Canada,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
bo  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  their 


people,  but  I  am  in  as  good  a  position  to  speak 
for  Upper  Canada  as  any  other  honorable 
gentleman,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  Confederation.  1  am 
satisfied  that,  if  the  question  were  put  before 
the  people  by  means  of  a  general  election, 
there  would  be  an  unanimous  vote  in  Upper 
Canada  in  its  favor. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Hear,  hoar. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  honorable 
friend  from  Niagara  says  “  Hear,  hear.”  My 
honorable  friend  cavils  at  every  statement 
which  is  made,  attempts  to  throw  doubt  and 
distrust  upon  the  figures  which  have  been 
produced  in  advocacy  of  the  measure,  and  has 
not  restrained  himself  from  using  every  method 
of  opposition  which  his  imagination  could  in¬ 
vent  or  his  ability  turn  to  account.  I  must 
say  that  I  can  hardly  believe  an  honorable 
gentleman  to  be  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  who 
takes  every  opportunity  to  attack  it,  and,  when 
accused  of  hostility  shelters  himself  under  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  details.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
shows  to  me  that  his  feelings  are  not  sincere, 
but  that  he  desires  to  upset  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  Confederation  rests,  not  perhaps 
because  he  is  opposed  to  Confederation  in  the 
abstract,  or  a  Confederation  such  as  he  would 
like  to  see  established,  but  because  be  desires 
to  thwart  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  been  honestly  and  industriously  engaged 
in  bringing  about  the  scheme  which  is  now 
before  this  House.  Isay,  honorable  gentlemen, 
if  the  people  could  express  their  opinions  as 
we  may  express  ours  to-night,  they  would  all 
concur  in  the  first  resolution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  gentlemen,  it  being  granted  that  we  are 
all  in  favor  of  union,  how  are  the  details  to  be 
settled  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  nearly  four 
millions  of  people  who  compose  the  provinces 
to  be  affected  by  the  union,  should  meet 
together  en  masse  and  settle  those  details  ?  It 
is  not  possible,  and  those  who  argue  that  the 
scheme  should  originate  with  the  people, 
know  very  well  that  it  is  not  possible.  Well, 
then,  could  the  parliaments  of  all  these  pro¬ 
vinces  assemble  together  and  agree  upon  a 
scheme  of  Confederation  ?  Look  at  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  we  have  to  encounter  on  every 
point  of  the  details  in-  carrying  the  scheme 
through  this  House,  and  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  the  parliaments  of  all  the  provinces 
could  meet  together,  and  originate  and  decide 
upon  the  details  of  Confederation.  There  is 
no  other  practicable  way  than  that  delegates 
should  meet  together  as  they  have  done,  and 
frame  resolutions  on  the  subject,  upon  which 
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the  act  constituting  the  union  could  be  found¬ 
ed.  Honorable  gentlemen  have  asked  who 
authorized  those  delegates  to  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  those  resolutions. 
Honorable  gentlemen  know  very  well  that  the 
present  Government  of  Canada  was  formed  for 
the  very  purpose  of  considering  and  submitting 
a  scheme  of  this  kind.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Niagara  again  takes  shelter  under  the 
statement  that  what  the  Government  proposed 
to  do  was  to  bring  down  a  scheme  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Canada  alone,  and  that  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  all  the  provinces  into  the  Confederation 
was  only  a  secondary  idea.  The  honorable 
gentleman  knows  very  well  that  that  statement 
of  the  case  is  a  mere  pretence.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  Government  would  endeavor  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  working  the  government  of  Canada, 
either  by  one  project  or  by  the  other.  The 
honorable  gentleman  has  quoted  from  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  delivered  at  the  close 
of  last  session,  in  which  an  allusion  was  made 
to  the  formation  of  a  Federal  union  between 
the  two  sections  of  this  province,  and  not  to 
a  Federal  union  of  all  the  provinces.  Why 
does  he  not  refer  to  and  quote  from  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  this  session  ? 
My  honorable  friend  will  find  there,  and  I 
suppose  he  will  place  the  expression  on  even 
terms  with  the  other,  the  following : — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
I  informed  you  that  it  was  my  intention,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  my  ministers,  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  you  a  measure  for  the  solution  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  problem,  the  discussion  of  which  has  for 
some  years  agitated  this  province.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  general  position  of  British 
North  America  induced  the  conviction  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  afforded  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  not  merely  for  the  settlement  of  a  question 
of  provincial  politics,  but  also  for  the  simultaneous 
creation  of  a  new  nationality. 

Now,  my  honorable  friend  says  in  effect 
that  we  were  not  right,  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
the  idea,  in  seizing  upon  it,  and  endeavoring 
to  combine  these  provinces  in  one  nationality, 
under  the  common  flag  of  Great  Britain,  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  Viceroy  of  the  British 
Crown.  Every  honorable  gentleman  feels  in 
his  heart  that  we  were  not  only  right  and 
patriotic  in  thus  assembling,  but  that  we  were 
doing  that  which  was  promised  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  this  province  at  the  close  of  last 
session  of  Parliament.  Honorable  gentlemen, 
I  am  surprised  and  grieved  that  my  honorable 
friend  from  Niagara,  whom  I  know  to  be  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty, 


does  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  unite  with  us  in 
bringing  about  that  which  is  so  dear  to  all  of 
us — a  closer  connection  with  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try,  and  abetter  means  of  perpetuating  British 
institutions  on  this  continent.  (Hear,  hear.) 
My  honorable  friend  says  the  whole  scheme  is 
characterized  by  concessions  to  the  Lower 
Provinces.  Why,  honorable  gentlemen,  place 
him  in  any  portion  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  let  him  listen  to  the  opposition  that  is 
made  there  to  the  scheme,  and  he  will  find 
that  the  whole  cry  of  those  who,  like  him,  do 
not  reflect  on  the  necessity  of  yielding  some¬ 
thing  for  the  common  good,  is,  that  everything 
has  been  conceded  to  Canada.  It  is  said,  “  We 
are  going  to  be  united  with  a  province  which 
is  infinitely  beyond  us  in  point  of  population 
and  wealth,  and  whose  public  men  are  able  to 
command,  by  their  ability,  a  much  larger 
influence  than  our  public  men.”  They  profess 
to  believe  that  they  are  coming  under  the 
shadow  of  Canada,  and  that  everything  which 
they  desire  for  themselves  will  be  trampled 
under  foot.  My  honorable  friend,  forgetting 
those  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  Government, 
and  forgetting  the  duty  which  he  owes  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  to  his  country,  contents  him¬ 
self  with  finding  fault  with  the  details  of  a 
scheme  which  he  believes  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  and  picks  holes  in  every  part 
of  these  details  which  he  does  not  happen  fully 
to  understand.  He  not  only  complains  that 
the  people  of  Canada  have  not  been  consulted, 
but  that  in  every  respect  the  interests  of  Can¬ 
ada  have  been  bartered  away.  Does  he  forget 
that  the  members  of  the  Government  all  love 
their  country,  and  have  interests  as  great  and 
as  dear  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Canada  ?  Is  it  likely  that  my  honorable  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  honorable 
and  gallant  Knight,  would  give  up  everything 
that  is  dear  to  his  race  and  to  the  people  of 
this  province?  Is  it  likely  that  any  of  us 
would  ruthlessly  throw  away  any  advantage 
which  we  could  reasonably  retain  ?  On  the 
contrary,  if  my  honorable  friend  could  be 
brought  to  look  upon  the  measure  with  that 
liberality  which  ought  to  characterize  a  public 
man,  he  would  concede  that,  although  we  had 
to  give  away  some  things,  we  did  that  which 
was  best  for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Let 
him  find  himself  surrounded,  as  we  were,  by 
diverse  interests — peculiarities  here,  prejudices 
there,  and  strong  interests  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  and  let  him  produce,  if  he  can,  a  scheme 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  this  province,  or  which  promises 
better  for  the  country  at  large  than  that  which 
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is  dow  on  the  table  of  this  House.  Let  him 
do  this,  and  then  I  will  forgive  him  for  the 
illiherality  which  he  exhibits  towards  those  who 
have  honestly  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  their 
united  ability,  to  arrange  the  scheme  which  is 
now  under  your  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  could  forgive  my  honorable  friend  altogether, 
if,  like  my  honorable  friend  opposite,  he  took 
the  ground  that  the  scheme  ought  to  be  delayed 
until  after  a  general  election.  But,  instead  of 
that,  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  prejudice 
this  House  against  the  measure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  he  could  prejudice  the  House  suffi¬ 
ciently  against  it  to  insure  its  defeat,  as  a 
whole,  he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
accomplish  it.  So  far  from  showing  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  I  cannot  for  one 
moment  imagine  how  any  one  can  believe  him 
to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  Confederation  under 
any  circumstances.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
“  I  am  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  but  opposed  to 
some  of  the  details.”  Was  not  every  one  of 
those  details  tested  and  tried  in  all  its  bearings, 
so  far  as  such  a  thing  was  possible,  by  gentle¬ 
men  as  intelligent  and  well  informed  upon  the 
subjects  embraced  as  any  honorable  gentleman 
in  this  House  ?  Every  honorable  gentleman 
now  listening  to  me  knows  very  well  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  adopt  a  scheme  that  could 
not  be  found  fault  with.  No  matter  what 
scheme  was  put  upon  the  table  of  this  House, 
even  if  my  honorable  friend  had  been  able  to 
submit  a  scheme  infinitely  superior  to  this, 
does  anybody  believe  that  certain  honorable 
gentlemen  in  this  House  would  have  supported 
it?  The  resolutions  may  be  objectionable 
here  and  objectionable  there,  but  it  is  for 
honorable  gentlemen  to  consider  all  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  they  have  grown, 
and  consider  whether,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  they  ought  not  to  be  adopted  as  a  whole 
by  the  House.  Honorable  gentlemen  say, 
where  is  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  Canada 
from  Confederation?  Well  now,  can  any 
honorable  gentlemen  in  his  senses  believe 
that  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  inter¬ 
course  between  the  provinces,  the  doing  away 
with  the  customs  duties,  and  the  developing 
the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  no  advantage 
to  Canada  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  to  open  up 
commeice  with  three  millions  of  people  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  will  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  ?  Can  any  Briton,  advocating  as  he  does 
the  continuation  of  our  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  say — “  I  would  rather  be 
alone,  be  an  Upper  Canadian  and  be  left  to 
myself,  and  that  my  fellow-colonists  be  left  to 


take  care  of  themselves.”  Then  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  asks  :  “  Where  is  the  additional 
military  strength  ?”  Does  my  honorable  friend 
pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  no  additional 
strength  in  union  over  isolation  ?  Does  any 
man  pretend  to  say  that  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men  belonging  to  a  regiment  are 
just  as  strong  in  units  as  when  they  are  com¬ 
bined  in  a  regiment  and  directed  by  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  one  man  ?  And  just  so  the  forces 
of  all  these  provinces  are  comparatively  weak 
in  their  present  isolated  state.  If  we  could 
say  to  the  United  States  that  we  had  the  con¬ 
trol  of  four  millions  of  people  to  guard  our 
frontier  and  repel  attack,  would  Dot  that  form 
a  strong  barrier  of  defence  ?  Would  that  be 
no  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  government  de¬ 
sirous  to  avert  an  appeal  to  force  of  arms  ? 
It  is  the  strength  of  a  large  number  of  people 
wielded  by  one  mind,  affording  a  power  vastly 
superior  to  that  which  Canada  alone  could 
bring  into  the  field,  and  giving  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  negotiating,  an  opportunity  to 
point  to  what  might  possibly  result  from  that 
power  being  called  into  active  service.  How 
can  men  be  so  lost  to  all  that  is  true  and  use¬ 
ful  and  patriotic  as  to  oppose  a  union  of  the 
powers  of  defence,  and  to  oppose  a  scheme 
which  is  alone  likely  to  afford  the  means  of 
maintaining,  for  any  long  period  of  years,  that 
connection  with  Great  Britain  which  we  all 
regard  as  so  valuable  ?  My  honorable  friend 
from  Niagara  took  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  to  throw  doubt  upon  one  or  two 
of  my.  statements,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  New¬ 
foundland.  I  stated  that  I  could  satisfy  the 
House  that  there  were  mineral  deposits  in 
Newfoundland  of  a  valuable  character.  I 
will  not  detain  the  House  by  readiug  it  at 
length,  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a 
report  that  was  made  ou  that  colony  in  1840, 
stating  that  those  deposits  consisted  of  galena, 
gypsum,  marble,  gold,  iron,  copper,  etc. 
There  are  most  important  lead  mines  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  Professor  Shephard  states  that 
he  saw  3,500  pounds  of  pure  galena  thrown 
from  a  vein  at  a  single  blast.  He  goes  on  in 
this  report  to  describe  the  very  convenient 
position  of  the  mines,  showing  ihat  they  can 
be  approached  very  closely  by  vessels  drawing 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  water.  This  report 
plainly  shows  that  my  honorable  friend  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  were  no 
'  valuable  minerals  in  Newfoundland.  But  sup- 
'  pose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  were 
no  minerals  there  ;  suppose  we  were  simply  giv- 
i  ingthe  Province  of  Newfoundland  $150,000  a 
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year  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  island  into 
the  Confederation,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  the  Confederation  complete  than  to  refuse 
to  agree  to  thatcondition?  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  manner  in  which  some  honorable 
gentlemen  treat  the  question,  that  the  various 
sums  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  to  be  paid  by  Canada  alone ;  but 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, — they  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  whole  Confederation,  the  population 
receiving  the  benefit  contributing  as  much  per 
head  to  the  amount  as  that  of  the  Province 
of  Canada.  What  does  my  honorable  friend 
suppose  the  Province  of  Newfoundland  gives 
up  to  the  Confederation  in  return  for  the 
$150,000  ?  It  transfers  to  us  the  whole  right 
of  property  in  its  unsold  lands,  and  the  whole 
of  its  general  revenue.  In  1862,  it  had  a 
gross  revenue  of  $480,000,  only  $5,000  of 
which  was  from  local  sources,  and  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  colony  will  briug  a  revenue  of 
$430,000  per  annum  to  the  Confederate 
purse,  while  the  total  amount  it  will  receive 
will  be  $369,200  per  annum  out  of  which  to 
defray  its  local  expenses.  Is  there  anything 
so  marvellously  outrageous  in  that?  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fact  that  Newfoundland  will  pay 
the  Confederation  $430,000,  and  receive 
$369,000,  we  have  a  complete  yielding  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  all  her  territorial 
sources  of  revenue.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the 
provinces.  Each  of  them  will  contribute  to  the 
general  revenue,  or  to  the  Confederate  purse, 
more  than  they  will  receive  from  it,  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  country  will  show  a 
surplus.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Nia¬ 
gara  evidently  contemplates  much  more  by 
his  amendment  than  my  honorable  friend  op¬ 
posite,  who  has  so  ably  supported  it,  contem¬ 
plates.  My  honorable  friend  who  supported 
the  amendment  contemplates  a  delay  until 
there  shall  be  an  expression  of  the  people 
taken  through  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Well  now,  how  can  a  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  be  brought  about  in  a  constitutional 
manner?  Suppose  this  scheme  to  receive  the 
support  of  an  immense  majority  ot  the  Lower 
House,  as  it  plainly  does,  and  also  of  a  large 
majority  in  this  House,  how,  I  would  ask, 
under  our  system  oi  government,  can  a  disso¬ 
lution  be  brought  about  ?  A  dissolution  is 
unkuown  to  the  British  Constitution,  as  car¬ 
ried  out  in  this  province,  except  when  a 
measure,  originated  by  the  Government,  does 
not  receive  the  support  ol  Parliament.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  support  ol  more  than  two-thiids 
of  the  representatives  ot  the  people,  as  the 
present  Government  does,  how  is  it  possible 


that  Parliament  could  bo  dissolved  to  suit  the 
views  of  a  small  minority?  That  is  ask¬ 
ing  quite  too  much,  even  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  grant  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  What,  there¬ 
fore,  do  honorable  gentlemen  ask,  when  they 
ask  that  the  scheme  be  submitted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  They  ask  us  as  a  Government  to  leave 
that  which  we  consider  the  safe,  sound,  British 
constitutional  mode  of  procedure^  and  resort 
to  the  American  system  of  obtaining  assent 
to  constitutional  alterations,  by  taking  the 
votes,  yea  and  nay,  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  whole  community.  What  sort  of  a 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  by  that  mode 
of  procedure  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  desires  that  the  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  yea  or 
nay  to  each  clause  of  these  resolutions  ?  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  is  not  what  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  from  Niagara  desires,  because  he 
only  asks  for  a  delay  of  a  month ;  and  my 
honorable  friend  opposite  does  not  desire  it, 
because  he  knows  the  British  Constitution  and 
loves  it  too  well  to  contemplate  such  a  course 
for  a  moment.  What  conclusion,  then,  can  we 
arrive  at,  but  that  those  who  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  scheme  through  this  House,  by 
moving  and  supporting  amendments  to  it,  are 
desirous  of  defeating  it,  and  make  those 
amendments  for  that  purpose?  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain,  that  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  have  a  very  great  tendency  towards  de¬ 
feating  the  measure.  It  has  to  be  agreed  to 
in  both  branches  of  all  the  other  legislatures, 
and  then  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  All  the 
other  legislatures  are  now  waiting  upon  the 
action  of  this  House.  They  are  waiting  to 
know  whether  honorable  gentlemen  ot  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Canada  concur  in  the 
scheme — whether  you  are  satisfied  to  put  on 
one  side  small  objections  to  minor  matters  of 
detail — to  put  to  one  side  your  individual 
opiuions  on  this  point  and  on  that  point,  and 
give  it  your  support  as  a  whole.  Every  person 
who  reflects  upon  the  subject  must  be  satisfied 
that  that  would  have  to  be  done  under  any 
circumstances.  Do  you  desire  to  have  a  union 
of  all  the  British  American  Provinces,  or  do 
you  desire  to  remain  as  you  are  ?  T  hat  is  the 
issue.  For  myself,  I  feel  that  our  connection 
with  the  Mother  Country  cannot  be  maintained 
for  any  great  leugth  ot  time  without  such  a 
union.  What  have  we  found  in  the  utterances 
of  the  public  men  of  England  from  year  to 
year  ?  Have  we  not  found  them  asserting, 
with  more  and  more  vehemence  every  year, 
that  we  were  not  doing  our  duty  on  this  side 
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of  the  water  in  relation  to  our  defences  ?  If 
Great  Britain  should  get  into  a  war  with  the 
United  States  from  circumstances  over  which 
we  had  no  control,  still  our  destinies  were 
linked  in  with  those  of  the  great  empire  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  it  is  our  duty, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  do  something  more 
than  we  have  yet  done,  to  prepare  for  events 
that  may  happen  from  one  cause  or  another. 
But  suppose  that  during  the  past  summer 
armed  forces  from  the  United  States  had  en¬ 
tered  Canada  in  pursuit  of  raiders  escaping 
into  this  province  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  as  they  might  have  done  had  not  Gen. 
Dix’s  order  been  withdrawn;  and  had  we 
found  that  our  integrity  as  a  member  of  the 
great  Empire  was  not  respected,  and  Great 
Britain  had  coincided  with  the  views  of  our 
Government  and  declared  war  against  the 
United  States,  because  that  country  had  exer¬ 
cised  liberties  in  one  of  her  provinces  to  which 
no  foreign  power  was  entitled,  where  then 
would  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war  ?  It 
would  have  lain  in  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  people  of  this  province  to  maintain  the 
position  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
Empire.  Well,  supposing  the  cause  of  a  war 
with  that  nation  to  have  been  elsewhere,  still 
we  must  partake  with  the  Empire  in  upholding 
its  integrity,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  that 
Empire.  Shall  we  say  that  we  will  contribute 
nothing  towards  our  defence  except  to  keep 
up  the  volunteers,  and  depend  entirely  upon 
what  the  Mother  Country,  for  prudential 
reasons,  may  do  for  us  ?  Is  that  a  reeling 
that  any  honorable  member  of  this  House 
ought  to  be  actuated  by  in  relation  to 
this  or  any  other  question  ?  I  am  sure  no 
honorable  gentleman  would  be  willing  to  sit 
down  and  fold  his  arms  under  the  protection 
which  the  money  and  arms  of  Great  Britain 
give  us ;  and  I  am  sure  my  honorable  friend 
from  Niagara  himself  would  not  unite  in  such 
a  view  plainly  expressed.  Still,  my  honorable 
friend  thinks  these  resolutions  ought  not  to 
pass  this  House,  but  ought  to  be  postponed 
indefinitely,  leaving  the  colonies  in  the  divided 
condition  in  which  they  now  are.  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  interests  and  destiny 
of  this  country  are  bound  up  in  the  union  now 
contemplated  taking  place.  Suppose,  as 
many  believe,  the  end  of  that  unfortunate 
fratricidal  strife  in  the  United  States  is  at 
hand,  and  a  reconciliation  takes  place  at  any 
reasonable  time  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,  I  am  quite  sure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  integrity  of  these  provinces 
will  depend  upon  this  union  having  been  con¬ 


summated.  If  the  scheme  is  postponed  now, 
it  is  postponed  indefinitely.  For  years  past 
the  effort  has  been  making  to  get  the 
Lower  Provinces  to  assent  to  a  union  with 
Canada,  and,  if  the  question  is  now  postponed, 
there  is  no  knowing  whether  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  get  their  assent  to  it  again  or  not. 
Action  in  the  parliaments  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  is 
now  hanging  upon  the  proceedings  in  this 
House.  If  you  pass  an  amendment,  it  will 
indicate  to  them  that  the  people  of  Canada 
are  not  warmly  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  are  you  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  that  the  people  of 
Canada  are  opposed  to  Confederation  ?  There 
is  no  knowing  when  circumstances  will  allow 
of  its  being  brought  to  this  forward  stage 
again.  Those  of  you  who  know  what  difficul¬ 
ties  and  objections  were  met  with — the  selfish 
interests  of  the  various  sections  of  this  and  of 
the  other  provinces,  which  we  had  to  over¬ 
come — must  feel  that  a  very  great  advance 
was  made  when  the  measure  was  brought  to 
the  present  forward  stage.  When  again  will 
it  be  likely  to  happen  that  the  representatives 
of  the  various  provinces  will  be  brought 
together  to  consider  the  question  ?  When 
will  it  again  happen  that  the  governments  of 
the  several  provinces  concerned  will  be  able 
to  lay  upon  the  table  of  their  respective  legis¬ 
latures  a  scheme  so  complete  in  all  its  details 
as  this  is  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  that 
happy  coincidence  of  circumstances  will  again 
occur.  Then  my  honorable  friend  from  Nia¬ 
gara  says,  “  You  have  not  given  us  the  scheme 
in  detail.  You  have  not  given  the  whole  of  it. 
The  House  has  not  before  it  the  proposed 
Constitution  under  which  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  are  hereafter  to  meet.  You  have  not 
told  us  what  are  to  be  the  rights  and  the 
powers  of  the  local  legislatures.”  Well,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  and  not  only  impossible,  it  would 
)e  useless  for  the  Government  to  have  brought 
down  this  scheme  at  the  same  time  that  they 
submitted  the  scheme  now  before  the  House. 
Until  this  scheme  passes,  until  it  shall  be 
adopted  in  the  other  provinces,  until  we  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  form  portions  of  a 
confederate  Government,  there  is  no  occasion 
or  introducing  the  scheme  relating  to  the 
ocal  legislatures.  But,  honorable  gentlemen, 
is  it  likely  or  can  it  be  possible  for  such  a 
scheme  to  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature?  The  plan, 
whatever  it  may  be,  for  the  constitution  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  is  it  a  matter 
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which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  can  carry 
in  their  pockets  and  put  in  force  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  ?  No,  it  is  a  measure 
which  must  hereafter  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
this  House,  which  must  be  debated,  and  upon 
which  we  'shall  all  have  an  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  an  opinion  before  it  comes  in 
force.  At  the  proper  time,  a  full  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  those  who  dissent  from  the 
views  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  the 
constitutions  of  these  provinces,  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  of  seeking  to  give  effect  to 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  objections  taken  to  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  something  that  we  ought  never  to 
have  agreed  to.  But  honorable  gentlemen 
will  acknowledge,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  union  is  impossible  without  the  railway, 
and  such  as  believe  that  union  is  important 
and  necessary,  must  be  content  to  take  the 
railway  as  a  condition  which  is  indispensable. 
But,  honorable  gentlemen,  the  Government 
cannot  of  itself  build  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way.  There  is  no  power  either  in  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  Governments  of  the  other 
provinces  to  build  it.  We  must  come  down 
to  Parliament  for  the  sanction — not  to  this 
Parliament,  but  to  the  Confederate  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  Confederate  Parliament  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  upon  what 
terms  we  shall  build  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way.  The  fullest  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
for  discussion  before  either  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  built,  or  the  constitutions  are 
adopted  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
former  will  be  submitted  to  the  Confederate 
Parliament ;  the  latter,  should  the  resolu¬ 
tions  now  before  the  House  pass,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  of  Canada;  for  that  must 
necessarily  be  a  matter  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Legislature  of  Canada.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  would,  as  suggested,  desire  to  take  shelter 
behind  the  resolutions  before  the  House  for 
any  unworthy  purpose ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  the  amendment  now  before  the  House 
ought  not  to  receive  its  sanction.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  no  honorable  member  of  this 
House,  who  is  really  and  truly  an  advocate  of 
this  scheme,  and  who  believes  that  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  all  the  provinces  is  important  and 
desirable,  will  be  found  voting  for  this  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  place  a  barrier  in  the  way 
of  Confederation,  such  as,  perhaps,  we  could 
not  overcome.  Fancy  the  number  of  years 
during  which  this  matter  has  been  contem¬ 
plated.  As  my  honorable  friend  who  sits  near 
me  pointed  out,  it  is  a  measure  which  has 
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long  been  agitated.  He  shewed  you  that  for 
years  and  years  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
almost  every  person  who  took  any  kind  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  country.  I 
have  only  one  thing  to  add  to  my  honorable 
friend’s  elaborate  statement  on  this  point,  and 
that  is,  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  resolu¬ 
tions  proposed  in  this  House  many  years  ago 
by  an  honorable  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  am 
glad,  and  whom  every  one  of  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  is  glad  to  find  still  occupying  his  accus¬ 
tomed  place  in  this  House — I  refer  to  my 
honorable  friend  Hon.  Mr.  Matheson.  In 
1855,  my  honorable  friend  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  this  House  against  the  elec¬ 
tive  principle,  the  last  of  which  is  in  language 
prophetic  of  the  result  which  now  we  are  test¬ 
ing  by  actual  experience.  The  resolution  is 
in  these  words  : — 

8.  Resolved , — That  as  the  subject  of  a  union 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  Pro¬ 
vinces  has  for  years  occupied  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  it  would  manifestly  be  unwise  to  complicate 
future  arrangements  by  a  change  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  those  provinces,  which  has  not 
been  sought  for,  and  which  this  House  believes, 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  that  any 
proceedings  on  the  subject  at  the  present  juncture 
would  be  premature,  unwise,  and  inexpedient. 

My  honorable  friend  at  that  time  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  that  which  we  now  see  about  to  take 
place — a  union  of  these  provinces — and  he 
anticipated  also  that  the  elective  system,  if 
introduced  into  this  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
would  be  fraught  with  difficulty.  It  has  been 
fraught  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  difficulty 
which  we  must  surmount — a  barrier  which 
we  must  strive  to  overcome.  The  personal 
objections  which  my  honorable  friend  from 
Niagara  division  has  started,  are  the  poorest 
kind  of  objections.  It  is  not  what  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  near  me,  or  my  honorable  friend 
opposite,  possibly  thought  or  said  at  some  re¬ 
mote  period,  that  we  have  now  to  consider. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  exposed  to  this  sort 
of  attack ;  but  fortunately  the  time  during 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  has  been  so  short,  and  the  position  1 
have  since  occupied  has  been  so  obscure,  that 
I  am  not  so  much  exposed  as  many  others  to 
these  accusations ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  owing  to  my  comparative  insignificance. 
I  must  say  that  for  my  part  I  am  disposed  to 
put  aside  all  these  things.  I  am  disposed  to 
put  aside  all  reference  to  what  an  honorable 
member  may  have  done  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  other  times,  and  I  would  mere- 
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ly  ask  myself  this:  “Is  this  Confederation 
desirable  ?  Do  I  wish  for  it  as  a  lover  of 
monarchical  institutions  ?  Do  I  desire  it  as 
a  subject  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Do  I  wish 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  connection  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  ?  ”  If  I  do 
I  shall  waive  my  objections  on  this  point  and 
the  other,  in  my  desire  for  the  success  of  the 
principle.  This  Confederation  has  been  sought 
after  for  years,  but  never  until  now  has  it  ap¬ 
proached  so  near  a  consummation — never  was 
it  a  possibility  as  it  is  now  a  possibility. 
After  years  of  anxiety,  after  years  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  after  troubles  here  and  divisions  there, 
the  scheme  is  found  possible,  and  I  will  not 
put  it  away  from  me  because  I  object  to  this 
point  or  to  that.  If  this  harness  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  country  is  to  be  put  on,  we 
cannot  but  expect  that  it  will  chafe  here  and 
chafe  there ;  but  time  will  give  relief  and 
provide  the  remedy,  as  it  has  done  in  other 
circumstances  before.  It  was  so  in  regard  to 
the  union  of  1840.  The  Lower  Canadians  had 
a  grievance  in  the  French  language  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Provincial  Parliament.  That 
chafed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  provoked 
remonstrance.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  injustice  complained  of  was  done  away 
with,  and  both  languages  were  thereafter  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  used.  Then  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  people  that  the  elective  system  should 
be  introduced  into  this  House.  I  believe  my¬ 
self  that  it  was  a  mistake,  but  a  change  was 
desired,  and  a  change  was  brought  about. 
And  so  it  will  be  in  this  case..  If  change  is 
seriously  desired,  it  will  be  had.  It  would  be 
unwise  and  unstatesmanlike,  in  my  opinion, 
to  declare  that  because  we  cannot  have  our 
way  on  this  point  or  on  that  point — that  be¬ 
cause  the  scheme  in  all  its  features  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  would  like  it  to  be — we  will 
not  have  it  at  all.  Where,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  is  the  union  effected  between  any  two 
countries,  or  any  two  individuals  even,  which 
has  lasted  for  any  length  of  time  without 
mutual  forbearance  and  mutual  concessions  ? 
Let  those  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  forming  unions,  and  who 
can  therefore  speak  from  experience,  say 
whether  any  union  can  be  formed  either 
happy  or  lasting  without  forbearance  on  both 
sides.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  You  must 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  union  unless  you  are 
willing  to  give  and  take,  and  cease  persisting  for 
everything  you  think  best.  Nobody  ever  did 
effect  a  union  upon  such  terms,  and  nobody  ever 
will.  You  must  forbear  here  and  give  way 
there,  I  trust  and  believe  that  in  the  present 


instance  this  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  this  country.  I  trust  and  believe 
we  are  satisfied  that  Federation  is  desirable 
in  itself,  and  that,  without  insisting  on  this 
point  or  on  that  point,  we  will  he  looking  con¬ 
fidently  forward  to  the  future,  when  we  shall 
witness,  in  this  country,  a  population  of  four 
millions,  with  a  valuable  commerce,  and,  in 
point  of  naval  power  and  supremacy,  ranking 
fourth  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  Particu¬ 
larly  am  I  surprised  that  any  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Lower  Canada  should  oppose 
himself  to  this  union,  for  by  union  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lower  Canada  will  regain  possession  of 
those  countries  which  were  once  belonging  to 
their  race,  and  in  which  their  language  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  spoken.  I  believe  that  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  us,  there  is  a  future  in  store  of 
great  promise,  to  which  we  can  all  look  for¬ 
ward  with  the  most  confident  expectations. 
And  shall  we  set  aside  all  these  promising 
prospects  because  we  cannot  obtain  this  little 
point  or  that  little  point  ?  I  hope  honorable 
gentlemen  who  favor  the  scheme  see  as  I  see 
that  there  is  imminent  danger  in  postponing 
the  measure,  and  I  ask  them  not  to  pass  this 
amendment,  which  is  brought  forward  in  the 
poorest  of  all  spirits,  which  is  based  on  tbe 
assumption  that  honorable  gentlemen  are  not 
ready  to  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  their 
minds  and  their  judgments,  but  which  asks 
us  to  wait  and  go  knocking  about  from  door 
to  door,  asking  what  is  thought  about  the 
scheme  upon  which  we  are  now  called  to  le¬ 
gislate.  Federation  is  the  future  safety  and 
salvation  of  the  country.  Let  us  then  waive 
our  small  objections  and  vote  for  Federation. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR— The  Hon.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  is  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  am  opposed  to  Federation  I 
am  opposed  to  it,  and  particularly  on  the 
basis  agreed  upon  at  the  Quebec  Convention. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  would  be  opposed  to  a 
legislative  union  on  fair  and  equal  terms  • 
but  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  Federation 
on  the  terms  now  before  the  House.  My 
hon.  friend  has  said  that  in  all  unions  there 
must  be  forbearance j  but  in  this  Federation 
scheme  it  appears  to  me  the  forbearance  has 
been  all  on  one  side.  The  forbearance  has 
not  been  mutual.  When  parties  enter  into 
a  partnership,  there  ought  to  be  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  each,  and  mutual  concessions. 
But  in  this  case  the  concessions  as  well  as 
the  forbearance  have  been  all  on  the  side  of 
Canada.  My  hon.  friend,  with  all  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  ability,  has  not  answered  a  sin  ole 
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objection  raised  by  iny  hon.  friend  from 
Niagara  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie).  He  has  found 
it  convenient  to  pass  them  all  over  for  the 
simple  reason  that  be  found  them  unanswer¬ 
able.  My  hon.  friend  says  : — “Was  not  the 
French  language  restored  to  Lower  Canada, 
and  was  not  this  a  change  in  the  Constitution?’' 
Hon.  geutlemen,  it  was  certainly  restored, 
and  by  the  Conservative  administration  of  that 
day,  and,  as  my  hon.  friend  opposite  (Hon. 
Mr.  Boulton)  has  said,  unanimously.  There 
was  no  opposition,  for  it  was  considered  a 
right  to  which  our  French  Canadian  fellow- 
subjects  were  fully  entitled.  But  is  the 
restoration  of  the  French  language  to  be 
compared  with  the  resolutions  now  proposed 
—  with  the  great  constitutional  change 
which  is  intended  to  affect,  not  only  our¬ 
selves,  but  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  for  all  time  to  come  ?  Is  a  change 
like  this  to  be  compared  with  the  restoration 
of  the  French  language  ?  Certainly  not.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
comparison  I  ever  heard  of.  Then  my 
hon.  friend  has  referred  to  the  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
But  was  not  that  question  over  and  over 
again  before  the  people  ?  Did  not  the  people 
at  the  hustings  frequently  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  that  change  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  did,  and  it  being  understood  that  the 
people  were  in  favor  of  it,  the  change  was 
brought  about.  My  hon.  friend  says  that  in 
the  Conference  they  were  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  No  doubt  they  were.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  allowed  for  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland  as  many  delegates 
as  they  did  for  Canada.  No  doubt  they  were 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  No  doubt  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that 
Confederation  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  country.  In  what  way  ?  Can 
any  hon.  gentleman  tell  me  in  what  way  ( 
I  have  not  heard  one  word  to  prove,  to  my 
satisfaction,  how  the  defences  of  the  country 
are  ttf  be  strengthened  by  Federation,  unless 
indeed  it  be  by  placing  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  under  one  head.  Why,  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen,  did  I  not  shew  here  the  other  day 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
in  regard  to  the  deienc~s  of  the  country  ? 
At  a  time  when  our  Parliament  were  propos¬ 
ing  to  pass  an  act  which  would  entail  the 
expenditure  of  millions  on  the  defences  of 
the  country,  what  was  being  done  in  the 
Lower  Provinces?  Why  the  Financial  Secre¬ 


tary  of  one  of  the  provinces  came  down  with 
a  proposed  grant  of  $20,000,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  apologize  to  the  House  that  the 
sum  was  so  large  !  And  the  present  Premier 
of  Nova  Scotia — the  province  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  British  North  America  —  proposed 
to  strike  off  $12,000,  and  leave  the  appro¬ 
priation  at  $8,000.  This  was  proposed  by  a 
province  next  in  importance  to  our  own,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Trent  afiair,  when  there  was 
an  appearance  of  danger  much  greater  than  at 
present.  And  what  did  New  Brunswick  do  ? 
Appropriate  $15,000.  The  people  that  did 
all  this  are  the  people  to  whom  we  are  to 
ally  ourselves  that  we  may  be  strengthened 
in  our  efforts  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ! 
Do  hon.  gentlemen  believe  that  an  alliance 
with  provinces  whose  leading  men  hold  such 
views  as  these  would  add  to  our  strength  ? 
Certainly  not.  My  hoa.  friend  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  has  also  said  that 
95  out  of  every  100  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  are  in  favor  of  Federation.  My  hon. 
friend  is  mistaken.  I  once  had  the  honor  of 
representing  a  portion  of  his  constituents, 
and  1  would  inform  my  hon.  friend  that  I 
know  as  much  of  the  feeling,  not  simply  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  speaking  of 
them  generally,  but  of  his  constituents,  as 
he  does ;  and  this  I  would  say  that  were  my 
hon.  friend  to  go  before  his  constituents  and 
tell  them  that,  in  order  to  get  Federation, 
Upper  Canada  is  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  road 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  that  the  roads  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  are  to  be  made  Govern¬ 
ment  roads,  and  to  be  kept  up  in  future  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
tnat  Upper  Canada  will  have  two-thirds  of  the 
burden  to  bear,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
my  hon.  friend  would  fi  jd  himself  wrong  in 
his  estimate  of  being  able  to  satisfy  95  out  of 
every  100  of  his  constituents. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Tell  them  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  I  would  be  able 
to  satisfy  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — My  hon.  friend 
is  greatly  mistaken.  If  my  hon.  fiiend  is  to 
be  one  of  the  life  members  under  the  Feder¬ 
ation,  he  would  not  require  so  much  to  satisfy 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  hon.  friend 
is  altogether  too  fast.  I  do  not  look  forward 
to  any  such  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  SEYMOUR — My  hon.  friend 
has  the  power  in  his  hands  ;  but  if  he  does 
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not  desire  the  honor,  of  course  he  can  avoid 
its  being  thrust  upon  him.  But  my  hon.  friend 
could  not  for  a  moment  go  before  his  con¬ 
stituents — and  he  represents  a  constituency 
which  for  intelligence  is  second  to  none  in 
Upper  Canada — and  tell  them  that  they  are 
to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  Confede¬ 
ration  in  proportion  to  their  import  duties — 
that  they  are  to  contribute  according  to 
their  wealth — and  that  they  are  only  to 
receive  back  in  proportion  to  their  popula¬ 
tion — that  largely  as  they  contribute,  the 
return  will  only  be  the  same  as  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  lumberers  who  form  the  floating 
population  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  carry 
so  large  a  majority  as  he  has  named  with 
him.  A  doctrine  such  as  this  is  any  thing  but 
conservative.  I  would  submit  to  any  thing 
rather  than  vote  for  such  a  scheme.  Were 
I  to  support  it  in  its  present  shape  I  should 
consider  myself  as  betraying  the  interests  of 
my  country.  Hon.  gentleman  are  of  course 
entitled  to  their  own  opinions  in  this  matter ; 
but  these  are  mine,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
maintain  and  uphold  them.  I  assert  that  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  for  delay  is  a 
just  and  reasonable  one,  and  I  cannot  see 
how  it  can  possibly  be  objected  to  in  a 
matter  of  this  importance,  where  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  whole  country  are  at  stake, 
and  where  we  are  legislating  not  for  ourselves 
alone  but  for  future  generations.  Such 
being  the  importance  of  the  measure,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  hon.  gentlemen  can 
vote  against  so  reasonable  a  proposition. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR  — I 
seek  for  information  from  the  Hon.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands,  as  to  the  scheme 
respecting  the  local  legislatures.  Did  I 
understand  my  hon.  friend  to  say  that  it 
would  be  submitted  to  the  present  Par¬ 
liament  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— It  is  so  in¬ 
tended. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR  — I 
also  understood  my  hon.  friend  to  say  that 
before  the  House  pronounced  upon  the 
general  scheme  of  Federation,  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  submit  the  scheme  for  the  local 
legislatures.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of 
that.  .  But  still  I  will  not  raise  that  as  an 
objection  to  proceeding  with  the  present 
scheme. 

Hon.  Mr  CAMPBELL — Perhaps  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brock  is  right  in  the  view 
he  takes*  But  it  was  throught  by  the 


Government  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
bring  in  the  sheme  for  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  until  it  was  seen  whether  Parliament 
was  in  favor  of  these  resolutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR— But 
many  members  of  this  House,  before  making 
up  their  minds  as  to  how  they  ought  to  vote 
on  the  resolutions,  would  like  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  local  scheme,  which 
is  to  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  Parliament 
of  the  country  will  have  the  fullest  opportu¬ 
nity  of  pronouncing  upon  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  SIMPSON— When  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— After  these 
resolutions  have  been  passed.  We  thought 
it  was  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  local  constitutions  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  until  we  had  ascertained 
whether  Parliament  was  in  favor  of  Federa¬ 
tion.  That  ascertained,  we  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  give  our  minds  to  the  preparation  of 
the  scheme  for  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
provinces;  and  these  constitutions  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — I  do  not  know  what 
the  views  of  the  Government  may  be  upon 
this  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have  been  an  extraordinary  proceeding  had 
they  brought  down  at  this  juncture  the 
proposed  constitutions  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  There  may  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  arise  as  to  the  constitutions 
proper  to  be  proposed  for  these  provinces ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  differences 
may  occasion  the  withdrawal  of  some 
members  of  the  Government.  (Cries  of 
“  hear,  hear.”)  Hon.  gentlemen  cry  “  hear, 
hear.’  But  I  say  that  such  may  possibly  be 
the  case.  And  it  would  be  absurd  and 
impolitic  for  the  Government  to  throw  the 
country  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  regards 
the  scheme  for  the  local  legislatures  if  they 
failed  in  carrying  the  lesolutions  here  sub¬ 
mitted.  Hon.  gentlemen  will  see  that  thev 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  position  they  hold 
were  they  to  do  so.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  understood  my  hon  friend  to  say  that  the 
scheme  for  the  local  legislatures  would  be 
brought  down  on  the  passing  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  I  hope  that  I  misunderstood  him, 
because  I  think  we  should  wait  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  We 
should  see  if  Federation  succeeds  there, 
inasmuch  as  in  case  of  its  failure  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  even  if  we  adopt  the  reso- 
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lutions  here,  the  arrangement  would  not  go 
into  effect,  and  we  would  be  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion 
in  discussing  measures  which  would  be 
altogether  unnecessary.  We  ought,  it  seems 
to  me,  first  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  it,  and  if  we 
can  secure  the  assent  to  it  of  the  two  larger 
provinces  below,  there  will  be  a  reasonable 
certainty  of  the  scheme  being  effected.  And 
then,  and  not  till  then  will  the  proper  time 
arrive  for  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
constitutions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the  proposition 
of  my  hon.  friend  (Hon.  Mr.  Fergusson 
Blair),  because  he  is  friendly  to  these 
resolutions,  and  gave  us  the  expression 
of  his  views  thereon  in  an  admirable 
manner  at  the  opening  of  the  debate.  And 
how  the  hon.  gentleman  should  desire  to 
have  the  scheme  for  the  local  legislatures 
quoad  this  project  is  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR— I 
think  it  is  only  reasonable  that,  as  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen  argue,  they  should  see  before  voting 
for  or  against  Federation  what  are  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitutions  for  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  hon.  friend 
should  aid  this  to  the  reflection — that  at  all 
events  hon.  members  will  have  a  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pronouncing  upon  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL  said — Honorable 
gentlemen,  you  may  probably  regard  it  as 
presumptuous  in  one  so  inexperienced  as  I 
am  in  parliamentary  debate,  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  and  to  venture  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  adduced  by  him  in  his 
eloquent  speech  against  the  amendment  tuw 
under  consideration  ;  yet,  great  as  is  the 
existing  disparity  in  point  of  ability  and  in¬ 
fluence,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  contest,  for 
I  believe  that  I  have  truth  and  justice  on  my 
side,  and  have  confidence  that  in  its  own 
inherent  power,  the  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail.  I  have  listened  with  delight  to  the 
hon.  gentleman’s  address,  and  cordially  con¬ 
cur  with  his  views  on  many  points,  but  there 
are  some  in  which  I  differ,  in  none  more  so 
than  that  which  regards  all  who  support  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  from  the 
Niagara  Division  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie  as 
insincere,  nay,  even  as  wanting  in  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— What  I  said 
was  this,  that  I  was  slow  to  believe  in  the 


sincerity  of  those  who  advocated  a  measure 
and  sheltered  themselves  behind  details. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — It  was  more  point¬ 
edly  put  than  that.  It  was  said  that  the 
terms  of  the  motion  ^were  such  as  clearly 
showed  that  it  was  made  simply  for  the 
object  of  defeating  the  measure. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — And  I  repeat 
that  it  is  so.  But  that  is  very  different  from 
what  you  charged  me  with  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — The  hon.  gentleman 
made  the  remark  that  we  were  not  altering 
the  Constitution,  but  that  the  question  before 
us  was  one  simply  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown.  Now,  strictly  spqaking,  and  taking 
the  words  of  the  motion  in  their  mere  literal 
sense,  this  statement  is  correct;  but  I  ask 
hon.  gentlemen  if  it  is  fair  or  candid  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  lead  the  House  to  believe  that  this 
motion,  which  is  undoubtedly  for  an  address, 
is  not  in  effect  for  a  change  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ?  Are  we  not  plainly  told  that  no  Im¬ 
perial  legislation  will  take  place  on  this 
subject,  unless  such  an  Address  as  this  receives 
the  assent  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  ?  I 
hold,  therefore,  that  the  motion  before  us, 
though  it  be  for  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
is  in  effect  a  measure,  which  has  for  its  object 
a  change  of  the  Constitution.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  subject  is  one  which  demands  our 
most  careful  consideration,  and  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  allowed  all  the  time  requisite  to 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussion.  The  changes 
which  have  been  referred  to,  and  with  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  compare  this  change, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  similar. 
I  contend,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Seymour)  who  has 
just  preceded  me,  that  this  is  in  fact  a  revolu¬ 
tion  :  the  word  is  not  too  strong.  So  far  from 
its  being  as  has  been  stated,  a  simple  change, 
like  the  mere  introducing  or  reintroducing 
the  use  of  the  French  language  into  the 
Legislature,  or  even  the  more  important  step 
of  altering  the  constitution  of  this  House,  it 
is  an  entire  alteration  of  our  political  condi¬ 
tion  and  relations,  and  affects  most  deeply 
the  whole  country  in  all  its  varied  interests. 
Whatever  may  be  the  correctness  or  in¬ 
correctness  of  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  friend 
as  to  hon.  members  covering  their  hostility 
to  the  scheme  of  Confederation  by  objecting 
only  to  its  details,  it  will  not  apply  to  me  ;  I 
shall  take  no  shelter  under  details.  My 
i  course  in  voting  for  the  amendment  of  the 
j  hon.  member  for  Niagara  is  based  on  broad 
and  constitutional  grounds.  I  differ  from 
that  hon.  gentleman  in  regard  to  some  of 
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these  details,  and  on  the  whole,  I  am  not 
sure  if  my  views  do  not  more  nearly  coincide 
with  those  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  my  hon.  friend  say  so.  I  would 
like  him  also  to  state  if  he  goes  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  in  desiring  the 
delay  of  a  month  or  delay  for  a  longer  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  YIDAL — That  question  will 
be  fully  answered  when  I  come  to  touch 
upon  that  point.  But  I  may  state,  that 
instead  of  offering  a  factious  opposition  by 
the  course  I  intend  taking,  it  is  my  loyalty 
to  our  Sovereign  and  country  which  induces 
me  to  support  the  amendment  now  before 
the  House,  not  with  the  object  of  defeating 
this  measure,  but  for  securing  its  adoption 
on  a  broader  and  more  permanent  basis. 
How  singular  are  the  different  views  which 
are  taken  of  our  position  and  powers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  vote 
upon  this  question  !  In  one  breath  we  are 
told  that  we  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  vote 
upon  it  as  we  may  see  fit ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  we  are  informed  that  if  we  do  not 
vote  upon  it  in  a  certain  manner,  we  do  not 
represent  the  people.  I  cannot  possibly 
reconcile  the  two  statements.  It  is  also  said 
— and  it  is  the  only  argument  I  have  heard 
on  the  point — if  indeed  it  can  be  called  an 
argument  at  all — that  if  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  the  union  of  the  provinces 
is  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  may  look  for  another. 
I  admit  that  the  opportunity  is  one  which 
has  been  long  desired,  and  one  which  it  will 
be  wise  policy  to  improve  ;  and  it  will  be  my 
humble  endeavor  to  seek  to  do  so  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  if  the  measure  is  in  reality 
fraught  with  the  benefits  which  have  been 
claimed  for  it,  I  cannot  see  how  it  will  be 
jeopardized  by  a  little  delay;  because  the 
more  its  benefits  are  looked  into,  the  better, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  people  will 
be  satisfied  with  them.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  measure  will  be  endangered  by  giving 
both  the  people  and  their  representatives  a 
httle  longer  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  principles  and  its  details.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  debate  in  this  House, 
much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  scheme, 
and  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
explanations  in  the  other  Chamber,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  minds  of  hon.  gentlemen 
must  now  be  much  better  informed  on  parti¬ 


cular  points  of  the  scheme  than  they  were 
before  we  came  here.  For  my  own  part, 
after  having  had  my  mind  frequently  direct¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  after  having  listened  attentively 
to  the  arguments  of  all  the  speakers,  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  the  various  interests 
on  which  our  action  is  invited  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  think  we  should  proceed  cautiously 
and  slowly  in  taking  the  step  before  us — a 
change  so  great  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  these  resolutions — a  change 
amounting  to  nothing  less  than,  as  I  before 
observed,  a  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of 
governing  the  country.  This  is  a  step  which, 
in  order  to  be  permanently  successful,  must 
rest  on  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  these  principles  must  be  intelligently 
apprehended  by  the  people  to  be  governed. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced 
in  this  chamber — all  the  assertions  which 
have  been  made — in  reference  to  the  inform¬ 
ation  said  to  be  possessed  by  the  people  of 
this  country  relative  to  this  measure,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  coincide  in  that  opinion. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details. 
What  new  light  has  there  been  thrown 
on  the  resolutions  since  we  assembled  here  ? 
Have  we  not  had  our  attention  directed  to 
the  fact  that  even  some  who  assisted  in 
framing  the  resolutions,  did  not  themselves 
know  precisely  what  some  of  them  meant  ? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  been  called  to  any  arguments  against  the 
scheme?  Now,  in  order  to  a  right  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
proposed  Confederation,  it  is  right  that  the 
people  should  know  and  understand  both 
sides  of  the  question.  They  should  not  be 
carried  away  with  the  pleasing  prospect  held 
out  to  them  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  forming  part  of  a  great  Confederation, 
without  being  told  at  the  same  time  of  the 
cost  at  which  these  advantages  are  to  be 
purchased.  And  this  is  all  the  more  necessary 
because  the  movement  did  not  originate  with 
the  people.  All  great  constitutional  changes 
ought  to  and  usually  do  originate  with 
the  people.  But  this  is  an  anomaly.  Here 
we  have  a  proposed  Constitution  framed  by 
a  self-elected  body — I  do  not  use  the  term 
reproachfully,  because  I  hold  that  these  hon. 
gentlemen  did  perfectly  right  in  so  meeting 
together — this,  I  say,  is  a  Constitution  which 
was  not  framed  by  a  body  appointed  for  the 
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purpose ;  and  it  is  sent  down  to  us  as  a  per¬ 
fect  document,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
resembling  a  treaty  which  we  have  no  power 
to  alter  even  in  the  smallest  detail. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  hon.  friend 
cavils  at  the  question  of  authority.  But  he 
must  know  that  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
had  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing 
about  Federation  ;  and  therefore  there  was 
authority  for  what  was  done  from  the  people 
of  this  country.  But  my  hon.  friend  is  a  mon¬ 
archist,  and  recognizes  other  sources  of  au¬ 
thority  than  those  vested  in  the  people. 
There  is  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  and  on 
this  point  I  would  beg  to  refer  him  to  the 
despatch  which  was  received  on  this  subject 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
It  says :  “  With  the  sanction  of  the  Crown, 
and  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Governor- 
General,  men  of  every  province,  chosen  by 
the  respective  Lieutenant-Governors,  without 
distinction  of  party,  assembled  to  consider 
questions  of  the  utmost  interestto  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Queen,  of  whatever  race  or  faith, 
resident  in  those  provinces,  and  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  destined  to  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  upon  the  future  welfare 
of  the  whole  community.”  So  here  was  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown  so  far  as  the  action  of 
the  other  provinces  was  concerned  ;  whilst 
our  own  Parliament  directly  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  a  Government  having  this  object 
in  view. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — I  have  stated  clearly 
and  emphatically  that  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  formation  of  the  Conference  and  what  it 
did,  so  why  my  hon.  friend  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  the  explanations  he  has 
just  now  done,  I  really  do  not  know.  I 
admitted — I  never  in  the  least  disputed — 
that  the  Conference  was  properly,  legally, 
and  formally  constituted.  I  gave  the  mem¬ 
bers  composing  it  all  praise  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  with  which  they  carried  on  their 
laborious  negotiations.  But  I  must  still  re¬ 
iterate  my  former  statement,  that  on  account 
of  this  movement  not  having  emanated  from 
the  people — and  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
petitions  before  either  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  asking  for  it  establishes  this  we 
ought  before  its  adoption  to  have  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  views  of  the  people,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  motion  in  amendment 
made  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  from 
Niagara  is  one  which  I  ought  to  support.  I 


believe,  after  this  debate  has  been  concluded 
in  both  Chambers,  and  the  full  report  of  it 
which  is  being  prepared  has  gone  forth  to 
the  country,  the  people  will  be  in  a  position 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  They  will  then  have  befbre  them 
perhaps  all  that  could  be  said  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  if  they  cannot  then  form  a 
reliable  judgment,  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  House  should 
be  at  the  very  great  expense — some  $2,000 
I  believe — of  printing  so  large  a  number  of 
the  debates  as  is  being  done,  if  the  people 
are  not  to  be  consulted  ;  for  unless  they  are 
to  be  asked  for  a  decision — if  the  scheme  is 
to  be  carried  into  effect  without  consulting 
them — where  is  the  necessity  for  placing  be 
fore  them  speeches  and  arguments  which 
which  will  only  have  the  effect  of  disturbing 
their  minds  ?  In  addition  to  saying  that 
the  plan  has  not  emanated  from  the  people,  I 
contend  that  it  has  not  even  emanated  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Had  these 
resolutions  been  framed  by  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  brought  down  like  other  Government 
measures  into  our  Legislature,  and  there  dis¬ 
cussed,  voted  upon,  and  adopted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority,  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  any  reference  to  the  people, 
though  perhaps  I  might  still  think  such  refer¬ 
ence  desirable.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  have  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  matter;  there  has  been  no  way 
left  open  whereby  they  can  effect  the 
amendment  of  any  objectionable  feature  in 
the  resolutions,  or  influence  the  Imperial 
Legislature  on  the  proposed  union.  I  pre¬ 
sume  honorable  gentlemen  will  concur  with 
me  that  if,  after  all  that  has  been  stated, 
the  country  should  not  desire  the  change — 
if  the  people  at  large  should  think  they  are 
really  paying  too  much  and  making  too  con¬ 
siderable  a  sacrifice  to  secure  the  anticipated 
benefits  of  this  measure — it  ought  not  to  be 
passed.  (Hear.)  Where,  I  would  ask,  is  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  submitting  the 
measure  to  the  country  ?  Danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  forcing  upon  the  people  a 
measure  of  which  they  may  not  approve. 
(Hear.)  But  nothing  can  be  endangered  by 
submitted  this  project  to  the  people,  if, as  has 
been  so  strongly  asserted  and  as  1  believe, 
the  majority  are  in  favor  of  it.  If  I  thought 
an  immediate  reference  to  the  people  would 
jeopardise  the  scheme,  perhaps  I  might 
hesitate  in  urging  it  as  I  now  do — (hear, 
and  laughter)— but  E  believe  its  object  is 
really  one  desired  by  the  country  generally, 
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and  there  would  be  no  risk  in  submitting  it 
Where  is  then  the  danger  of  delay  ? — and 
delay  is  all  we  ask  for.  What  struck  me 
very  much  in  the  eloquent  and  able  address 
of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  was,  that  he  never  touched  upon  the 
real  question  of  the  amendment.  It  is  true 
he  said  delays  were  dangerous,  delay  would 
lose  the  measure,  but  not  a  shadow  of  argu¬ 
ment  did  he  advance  in  proof  of  this  view. 
I  think  delay  is  safety,  in  that  it  will  enable 
the  country  and  the  Legislature  to  look  into 
the  scheme,  to  weigh  all  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  if  it  has  any,  and  so  more 
certainly  secure  the  passing  of  it  if  good,  and 
the  rejection  of  it  if  the  reverse.  Of  course, 
honorable  gentlemen,  divers  views  may  exist  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  people 
on  this  question  is  to  be  obtained.  I  am 
not  to  be  deterred  from  expressing  my  views 
by  the  taunt  of  republicanism ;  a  sneer 
never  disturbs  me  when  I  have  good  ground 
for  what  I  do  or  say.  I  have  had  to  bear 
with  many  a  sneer  on  account  of  my  adhesion 
to  the  temperance  cause,  but  they  never 
moved  me  from  my  course.  My  belief  is 
that  the  views  of  the  people  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  without  any  such  delay  as  will  endan¬ 
ger  the  scheme.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  debate  will  not  extend  beyond  a  week  or 
two,  in  both  Houses.  A  very  short  time 
after  it  is  concluded,  and  the  pamphlets 
containing  the  speeches  printed,  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  might  be  taken  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  safety.  The  proposition  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  plan  to  the  vote  of  the  people  seems 
at  the  first  glance  not  to  be  British— our 
prejudices  rise  against  it.  We  are,  however, 
not  to  be  guided  by  prejudices,  but  by 
reason  and  reflection ;  and  if  we  can  find 
the  best  means  of  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
ascertaining  what  the  people  wish,  that 
means  ought  to  be  adopted,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  may.  I  think  that  to  put  the 
matter  tor  a  direct  vote  in  this  way  is  the 
best  plan.  The  people  should  be  told  : 

“  Here  is  the  measure ;  will  you  take  it  or 
will  you  not?”  We  should  not  ask  them 
to  discuss  amendments ;  we  could  not  bring 
the  people  of  all  the  provinces  together  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  if  we  allowed  amend¬ 
ments.  to  be  discussed,  we  should  have 
inextricable  confusion.  The  plain  question 
should  be  proposed :  Do  you  wish  for  this 
Confederation  or  not — yes  or  no  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — No  power  to  alter  its 
details  ? 


Hon.  Mr.  YIDAL — No.  That  is  the 
way  the  question  is  proposed  to  this  House, 
and  if  it  be  wrong  to  submit  it  thus  to  the 
people,  it  is  also  wrong  to  submit  it  in  such 
a  manner  to  the  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
An  additional  motive  for  suggesting  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  I  should  be 
extremely  unwilling  to  subject  myself  to 
the  censorious  remarks  of  hon.  gentlemen 
in  the  other  Chamber  who  might  reasonably 
say,  if  we  propose  to  have  a  dissolution  and 
a  new  election  on  the  subject,  ‘  It  is  all 
very  well,  but  you  keep  your  seats,  while 
you  send  us  home.”  I  do  not  indeed  see 
why  we  might  not  with  great  propriety  wait 
until  the  next,  general  election,  when,  after 
two  years  of  reflection  and  discussion,  the 
people  would  be  still  better  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  vote.  I  can  see  do  objection  to 
the  wish  of  the  people  being  thus  ascertained 
in  this  par  excellence  constitutional  way ; 
but  as  ministers  tell  us  we  cannot  wait,  then 
I  say,  let  us  rather  have  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  on  the  scheme  than  precipitate 
a  general  election.  I  should  prefer  a 
direct  vote  to  a  general  election,  because 
during  an  election  other  influences  are 
at  work  besides  purely  political  ones.  In 
many  places  the  personal  popularity  of  a 
candidate  outweighs  the  political  leaning  of 
the  electors ;  in  others,  a  well-filled  purse 
carries  the  day,  or  some  local  question  pre¬ 
judices  a  constituency  and  influences  the 
minds  of  the  voters.  But  upon  a  scheme 
such  as  this,  if  submitted  directly  to  the 
country,  none  of  these  considerations  would 
have  any  effect,  and  the  electors  would  be 
guided  by  patriotism  alone.  So  that  while 
constitutionally  the  House  represents  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  no  fault  cculd  be 
found  if  the  House,  after  a  new  election, 
were  to  pass  upon  the  matter,  still  the  object 
desired,  viz.,  to  know  the  desire  of  the 
people,  would  be  more  expeditiously  and  less 
expensively  attained  by/a  direct  vote.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  call  this  method  “  Yankee  ” 
or  “  Republican.”  It  is  well  known  that 
it  prevailed  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Hon.  Mr.  LETELLIER  DE  ST.  JUST 
— You  may  call  it  French,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  YIDAL — Yes,  or,  if  you  please, 
you  may  call  it  imperial;  it  has  been  resorted 
to  in  France  and  in  Mexico.  It  would  certainly 
in  this  case  be  fair — no  one  could  have  aDy  ob¬ 
ject  for  tampering  with  the  votes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  obtaining  a  decision  which  was  not  a 
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truthful  expression  of  their  wish.  We  could 
obtain  the  views  of  the  whole  country  in  a 
short  time — perhaps  not  within  one  month, 
but  still  in  time  enough  to  enable  the  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  adopted  within  the  current  year. 
The  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  is  not  to 
meet  for  some  time  yet;  the  question  therefore 
cannot  be  soon  settled  there ;  and  if  it  were, 
it  has  still  to  go  home  to  England,  there  to 
be  embodied  in  an  Imperial  enactment  before 
being  acted  upon.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
has  assembled  and  will  probably  continue  in 
session,  as  it  generally  does,  some  five  or  six 
months.  Surely  then  there  will  be  time  to 
tak‘e  the  vote  here.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  reason  adduced  to  convince  me  that 
there  is  danger  in  delay.  I  have  heard  an 
indistinct  allusion  to  such  danger  as  being 
great  in  case  war  should  suddenly  come  upon 
us.  Now,  hon.  gentlemen,  I  hold  this  to  be 
au  objection  which  has  no  weight  whatever. 
How  long  will  it  be,  if  we  adopt  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  before  this  scheme  can  be  got  into  ope¬ 
ration  ?  I  presume  it  will  be  twelve  months, 
and  if  we  can  wait  a  twelvemonth,  can  we 
not  wait  two  years  without  risk  ?  For,  what 
immediate  strength  is  the  measure  to  bring 
to  us  ?  The  mere  uniting  (ogether  of  these 
provinces  will  not  give  us  one  additional 
soldier ;  it  will  give  us  no  more  money ; 
neither  will  it  lessen  the  extent  of  frontier  to  be 
defended,  nor  give  us  any  increase  of  military 
power.  As  for  its  placing  all  the  provinces 
under  the  direction  of  one  mind — the  only 
argument  which  I  have  heard  applying  to 
this  part  of  the  question — if  we  were  in  a 
state  of  war  to-day,  the  forces  of  the  whole 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  one  mind. 
Do  we  think  for  one  moment,  that  if  a  hostile 
force  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  would  not  thrill  with  indignation,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire  not  be  brought 
to  bear  against  the  foe  who  thus  insulted  and 
defied  the  British  Crown,  just  as  readily  in 
our  isolated  as  it  would  be  in  our  united  con¬ 
dition  ?  I  think  the  danger  from  war  is  one 
on  which  no  argument  against  submitting 
this  measure  to  the  people  can  possibly  be 
based.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  hon.  gentleman 
has  stated  that  the  defences  of  the  country 
must  remain  at  a  stand-still  until  Confede¬ 
ration  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  know  the 
source  from  which  that  opinion,  came,  or 
whether  it  was  spoken  by  authority.  If  it 
were,  it  is  certainly  a  startling  announce¬ 
ment. 


Hon.  Me.  ROSS — We  have  certainly 
been  given  to  understand  so,  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  YIDAL — I  do  not,  and  cannot 
think  the  British  Government  is  going  to 
leave  us  unprotected  and  undefended,  even 
if  Confederation  should  not  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — We  may  as¬ 
sume  that  the  preparations  the  Imperial 
Government  may  make  for  the  defence  of 
these  colonies  may  be  materially  affected  by 
the  result  of  our  deliberations  on  this  Con¬ 
federation  scheme — they  may  be  influenced 
by  our  capacity  for  defence,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  shown  to  exert  ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — They  may  be  even¬ 
tually,  but  I  am  speaking  of  to-day,  and  I 
am  sure  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will 
readily  send  us  to-day  every  assistance  we 
might  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  .  MACPHERSON— No  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  with  our  defences — the 
whole  question  of  defence  seems  waiting  for 
Confederation — nothing  is  being  done. 
That  fact  must  be  patent  to  every  honorable 
member  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  YIDAL — They  may  seem  to 
be  waiting,  but  why  I  cannot  conceive,  for 
every  argument  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
to  show  that  our  defences  will  progress  under 
Confederation,  can  be  equally  available  for 
that  purpose  now.  (Hear.)  It  has  been 
said  by  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  in  reply  to  the  member  from  Niagara, 
that  the  country  has  not  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  by  these  resolutions.  In  this  I  differ 
from  him.  It  is  quite  true  that  as  far  as  the 
question  of  union  is  concerned,  it  is  not  new — 
the  thought  of  union  has  long  occupied 
many  minds — but  I  do  contend,  that  with 
reference  to  many  points  comprised  in  the 
scheme,  the  country  has  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  No  thought,  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  character  of  many  of  the  changes 
proposed  to  be  introduced  ever  entered  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — It  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  surprise.  (Hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL—  It  may  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  surprise ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  to 
many.  It  was  a  satisfactory  surprise  to  find 
that  gentlemen  from  all  the  provinces,  of 
different  political  parties,  could  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  such  an  amicable  way,  and  make 
such  mutual  concessions  as  to  enable  this 
scheme  to  be  presented  at  all.  (Hear*  hear.) 
This  is  just  what  ought  to  have  been  done. 
To  represent  me  as  opposed  to  Confederation 
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is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  just  because  I 
appreciate  its  advantages,  and  wish  to  see 
them  secured  without  any  chance  of  danger 
resulting  from  the  scheme  having  been  too 
hastily  adopted,  that  I  speak  as  I  do.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  said  the  people  were  not  appeal¬ 
ed  to  when  the  unions  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were 
brought  about.  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  unions  were  brought 
about  by  the  Parliaments  of  those  countries 
— the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
measures  were  arranged  with  them,  and  the 
people  were  represented  as  to  those  unions 
by  their  Parliaments. 

Hon.  Me.  ROSS — That  is  just  what  is 
the  case  here  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — I  beg  the  honorable 
gentleman’s  pardon .  If  he  can  find  anything 
in  this  scheme  which  has  emanated  from  the 
Parliament,  it  is  new  to  me.  Are  we  not 
told  that,  if  even  one  amendment  is  passed 
by  Parliament,  it  will  destroy  the  scheme? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — The  course  taken  here 
is  exactly  that  which  was  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Negotiations  first,  then  the  submission 
to  Parliament  of  their  result. 

Hon.  Mr.  FERGUSSON  BLAIR— The 
unions  between  England  and  Ireland,  and 
England  and  Scotland,  were  not  negotiations 
merely ;  they  were  treaties;  they  were  called 
treaties — 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — They  were  negotiated 
first,  and  submitted  to  Parliament  after¬ 
wards. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — As  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  occupy  the  time  of  hon.  gentlemen 
on  any  other  occasion  during  the  debate,  I 
shall  venture  to  touch  on  another  point,  not 
directly  connected  with  the  amendment  be¬ 
fore  us,  on  which  I  said  a  few  words  when  1 
last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  proposed 
new  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
We  have  been  told  it  was  political  necessity 
that  first  forced  the  elective  system  on  minds 
that  were  by  no  means  enamoured  of  it,  and 
this,  I  think,  has  been  fully  established. 
Now,  it  would  ill  become  me,  as  an  elected 
member,  to  dwell  on  any  merits  or  excel¬ 
lencies  the  elective  system  may  have  possessed 
as  applied  to  this  branch  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture — it  is  a  subject  we  can  none  of  us  touch 
upon  with  the  same  freedom  which  we  might 
if  we  were  not  ourselves  elected — but  I  may 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,  that 
none  of  the  evils  that  were  dreaded,  as  likely 


to  flow  from  the  elective  system,  have  yet 
shown  themselves,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  reasonable,  much  less  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  anticipated  in  time  to  come.  My 
own  views  were  in  perfect  accord  with  those 
of  hon.  gentlemen  who  protested  against  the 
system  when  it  was  first  introduced.  I  did 
not  then  consider  it  an  improvement,  and 
my  views  have  not  changed  since ;  I  have, 
consequently,  no  personal  predilections  for 
an  Elective  Council,  but  far  prefer  a  Chamber 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  But  I  am  not  here 
to  carry  out  only  my  personal  views  or  pre¬ 
dilections,  but  to  guard  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  my  constituents;  and  I  would  remind 
hon.  members  that  it  is  one  thing  to  concede  a 
privilege,  but  a  very  different  thing  to  take  it 
away.  (Hear.)  A  privilege  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  unasked,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  take  it  away  unasked  or  unassented  to. 
(Hear,  hear  )  I  cannot  find  either  that  the 
Canadian  Government  made  any  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  elective  principle ;  I  cannot  see 
that  the  nomination  system  was  forced  on 
them  by  the  wishes  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 
It  may  have  been  the  desire  of  some  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  maintain  their  nomi¬ 
nation  system,  but  the  change  in  ours  was 
one  which  obviously  met  the  wishes  of  the 
members  of  this  Government,  and  no  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  privi¬ 
lege  they  now  enjoy  of  electing  members  of 
this  House.  (Hear.)  I  think,  also,  that 
there  are  objectionable  features  in  certain 
provisions  of  the  scheme  for  which  the 
Canadian  Government  are  responsible.  I 
speak  not  as  an  opponent,  but  as  one  of  their 
truest  and  best  friends — one  who  is  desirous 
to  keep  them  from  doing  a  wrong.  It  is  not 
as  an  opponent  to  them  or  to  Confederation 
that  I  support  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  from  Niagara. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — -I  think  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — So  it  has  been  said  ; 
but  tbe  assertion  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  it  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
declaration.  I  cannot  consent  to  be  put  in 
such  a  position  as  I  should  occupy  if  I 
thought  it  were  not.  It  is  true,  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  Government  may  say,  “  You 
will  not  do  for  us  if  you  vote  that  way  ;  ” 
but  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  views  and  vote 
contrary  to  my  convictions,  in  order  to  be 
counted  as  a  friend. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — My  hon.  friend 
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must  see  that  if  all  our  friends  entertained 
the  same  views,  we  could  never  get  our  mea¬ 
sure  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — In  compelling  the 
first  selection  of  legislative  councillors  from 
the  members  of  the  Chamber,  the  Conference 
have  put  a  restraint  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  which  they  had  no  right  to  impose. 
I  am  unwilling  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that 
any  low  or  unworthy  motive  actuated  the 
Canadian  delegates,  who  alone  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  detail,  or  that  they  did  this 
in  hopes  of  securing  the  votes  of  any  members 
of  this  House  in  favor  of  their  scheme,  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  been  sure  of; 
still  that  part  of  the  scheme  has  an  awkward 
appearance,  and  some  honorable  members  may 
feel  with  the  member  from  Wellington  (Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn),  that  if  it  be  not  a  bribe,  it 
looks  something  veyy  like  it.  I,  however, 
do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  anything  worse  than  a  desire 
to  make  the  system  of  appointment  palatable 
to  the  people,  by  taking  a  certain  number  of 
their  representatives,  whom  they  then  sent 
to  this  House,  to  be  members  of  the  new 
one.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  boasted  im¬ 
partiality  apparent  in  the  14th  resolution,  I 
do  not  attach  any  importance  to  its  provi¬ 
sions.  If  it  were  not  the  understanding  that 
the  selection  would  be  made  in  the  manner 
there  laid  down,  there  would  be  a  strong 
party  opposition  to  the  measure,  which  was 
a  thing  to  be  avoided.  (Hear,  hear.)  One 
more  subject  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
scheme  remains  for  me  to  speak  on,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  important  one.  Twenty-one 
members  of  this  Honorable  House  are  to  be 
dismissed.  It  is  quite  true  we  do  not  know 
who  they  may  be. 

A  VOICE — Ballot  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL— lam  not  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  selection.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Twenty-one  members  of  this  Legislative 
Council  are  to  be  told  that  they  are  no 
longer  wanted.  Are  they  to  be  those  called 
by  Her  Majesty  in  former  times  to  sit  here, 
or  those  representing  the  people?  It  seems 
to  me  only  fair  that  those  who  hold  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  Crown  for  life  are  entitled  to 
retain  their  seats,  to  go  first  into  the  new 
House,  and  the  rejection  will  then  be  of  the 
elected  members.  It  will  involve  nearly  halt 
of  these,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  places 
all  honorable  members  of  this  Chamber  m  a 
very  anomalous  position  to  be  called  upon  to 
vote  on  such  a  question  as  this.  I  way 


remark  that  it  would  have  been  much  the 
wiser  plan,  and  certainly  much  more  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  had  the  Government  thought  fit  to 
have  passed  these  resolutions  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  first,  and  then,  if  those  who 
are  more  especially  representatives  of  the 
people  had  chosen  to  pass  this  clause,  we 
should  have  felt  less  hesitation.  As  it  is,  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  constituency  I 
represent  to  lift  my  voice  against  it.  I  have 
no  right,  without  their  consent,  to  vote  away 
from  them  a  right  they  may  cherish,  a  fran¬ 
chise  they  may  value,  even  though  I  should 
thereby  vote  myself  in  for  life,  which  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  my  trust.  Even  my  hon. 
friend  from  Saugeen — so  recently  sent  here 
as  the  representative  of  that  division — must 
admit  that  a  great  many  of  his  constituents 
would  vote  “  nay,”  if  they  thought  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  was  to  be  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  representative. 
(Hear,  and  a  laugh.) 

Hon.  Mr.  MACPHERSON — I  believe  a 
large  majority  of  them  would  vote  “  yea.” 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL — There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  my  honorable  friend  and 
myself  on  this  point.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  I  have  said  I  am  favorable 
to  the  scheme  of  union — I  say  it  sincerely 
and  honestly — and  notwithstanding  the 
Honorable  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
may  say  “It  cannot  be  so;  by  supporting  the 
amendment  you  are  destroying  the  scheme,” 
I  cannot  see  it  so.  My  course,  I  think,  is 
that  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme.  I  consider  myself  one  of  its 
best  and  most  faithful  friends  in  seeking  to 
have  it  more  firmly  based  upon  the  approval 
of  the  people,  at  the  cost  of  a  trifling  delay. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said,  as  an  introduction 
to  this  measure,  that  was  unworthy  of  it. 
We  have  had  long  accounts  of  political  and 
party  difficulties,  which  have  been  spoken  of 
as  appertaining  to  it.  These  were  too  small 
matters  to  have  led  to  this  great  constitu¬ 
tional  change.  It  was  clearly  seen  by  the 
people,  as  well  as  by  Her  Majesty’s  represen¬ 
tative,  that  these  difficulties  were  not  based 
upon  what  they  were  said  to  be  by  some  of 
our  politicians.  What  does  His  Excellency 
say  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Executive 
Council,  communicated  to  this  House  on  the 
30th  of  June  last? — “During  this  period, 
(of  the  late  successive  governments  since  the 
election  of  1861,)  no  question  involving  any 
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great  principle  or  calculated  to  prevent  poli¬ 
ticians,  on  public  grounds,  from  acting  in 
concert,  has  been  raised  in  Parliament.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  an  appeal  might,  with 
propriety,  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  throw 
aside’' — what?  Their  party  measures  ?  their 
political  interests  ?  No — “  their  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  !  and  to  unite  in  one  endeavor  to 
advance  the  great,  interests  of  the  country.” 
A  little  further  on  he  again  mentions  “the 
absence  of  public  grounds  for  antagonism 
between  them,”  and  intimates  plainly  that 
“  such  a  state  of  things  was  very  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  province.”  As 
I  have  already  stated,  the  people  were 
rapidly  coming  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
this  evil  would  soon  have  been  removed  by 
their  action  at  the  elections,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  any  change  in  the  Constitution. — 
Such  were  His  Excellency’s  views,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  Council  in  a  memorandum, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  them  enunciated  by 
him.  They  are  views  which,  if  held  also 
by  the  people,  would  have  led  to  a  thorough 
cure  for  the  evils  under  which  we  labored, 
even  without  resorting  to  Confederation,  for 
the  people  themselves  were  beginning  to 
see  that  their  political  leaders  were  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  bitter  personal  feel¬ 
ings  ;  prominence  was  no  longer  given  to  the 
constitutional  difliculty  of  unequal  represent¬ 
ation  ;  it  was  dropped  both  by  its  friends 
and  its  opponents.  Yet  representation  by 
population  was  a  question  of  such  political 
importance,  that  its  satisfactory  solution 
would  justify  the  bringing  about  such  a 
ehauge  as  this.  That  was  a  sufficient  motive 
to  induce  statesmen  to  join  together  and  seek 
some  way  of  escape  from  it.  I  think  the 
scheme  now  submitted  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  have  been  found  attainable,  and  I 
give  its  framers  all  credit  for  it.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  with  nine-tenths  or  perhaps  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  and  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  other  tenth,  if  really  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rest.  I  think  the  very 
name,  and  the  prestige  of  our  larger  union 
will  have  a  desirable  influence  upon  our  future 
prosperity.  It  will  infuse  into  us  that  feeling 
of  national  pride — those  patriotic  sentiments 
connected  with  our  country,  which  it  is  worth 
much  to  possess.  (Hear.)  I  think,  also,  that 
our  credit  in  money  matters  will  be  improved 
by  the  union,  and  it  is  worth  some  sacrifice  to 
accomplish  such  results.  I  believe,  further, 
that  when  this  scheme  is  completed  it  will 


have  the  effect  of  attracting  emigration,  and 
thus  adding  largely  to  our  population.  As 
we  are,  in  our  presented  isolated  condition, 
we  either  fail  to  attract  emigrants  or  do 
not  manage  to  retain  them  ;  but  if  we  were 
known  as  one  great  country,  we  should  find 
homes  for  many  of  those  able-bodied,  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious  men  who  constitute  the 
great  strength  and  wealth  of  a  State.  It  would 
abo,  undoubtedly,  promote  our  commerce  and 
develope  our  trade  and  resources.  It  is  well 
to  weigh  all  these  considerations;  they  may 
not  promise  advantages  so  great  as  some  of 
the  sanguine  advocates  of  the  measure  pre¬ 
dict,  but  they  are  well  entitled  to  fair  and 
honest  consideration.  (Hear.)  As  to  Con¬ 
federation  cheapening  our  government,  that 
idea,  I  think,  is  a  fallacy;  and  here  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  may  lead  to  future  dissatis¬ 
faction,  if  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  not 
opened  to  it  until  too  late.  The  proper  and 
the  true  way  to  act  is  to  let  the  fact  be 
known,  that  so  far  from  Confederation  being 
likely  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  government, 
it  will  be  directly  the  reverse,  and  that  to 
these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  those 
defences  which  are  to  be  constructed — of 
this  Intercolonial  road  which  is  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  scheme — of  these 
other  works  on  the  canals,  &c.,  we  hear  so 
much  about.  Confederation  will,  doubtless, 
be  expensive ;  then  why  not  say  so — why  not 
say  to  the  people,  “  Here  are  great  advan¬ 
tages,  but  they  will  inevitably  cost  a  large 
sum.”  I  for  one  am  willing  to  take  these 
advantages  at  that  cost.  I  have  not  analyzed 
the  numerous  figures  set  before  us  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  Niagara,  for  profusion  and 
confusion  in  matters  of  figures  in  a  speech 
are  very  much  the  same  to  me.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  follow  him.  But  I  have  such 
confidence  in  the  financial  ability  of  those 
who  watched  over  our  interests,  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  receive,  except  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  those  objections  brought  in  figures 
against  the  measure.  One  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  remarked  that  the  hand  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence  might  be  observed  as 
bringing  about  this  scheme  and  reconciling 
so  many  conflicting  influences.  That  is 
very  true.  I  delight  to  recognize  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence  influencing  the  lives  of 
individuals'  and  nations.  I  rejoice  that 
the  blessing  of  an  over-ruling  Providence 
on  the  deliberations  of  this  House  is  daily 
asked,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  it  will 
be  granted  to  us.  But  I  should  have 
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the  same  comfortable  feeling  if  the  question 
were  referred  to  the  people ;  so  that  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  our  making  an  imme¬ 
diate  decision  does  not  amount  to  much,  and 
it  certainly  docs  not  impose  on  us  the  duty 
of  hastily  taking  the  whole  scheme  as  it  is. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  endeavoured,  hon. 
gentlemen,  to  show  that  I  am  guided  by  an 
honest,  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country  by  the  course  I  now  propose 
to  take  in  reference  to  this  amendment,  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
those  who  think  that  in  supporting  it  I  am 
acting  in  hostility  to  a  scheme  which  I 
believe  will  be  advantageous  to  the  country, 
but  the  advantages  of  which  I  think  cannot 
be  secured  without  referring  it  to  the  people. 
I  presume  it  is  altogether  likely — perhaps  I 
may  consider  it  a  certainty — that  this  is  to 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  appear  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Council  of  my  country.  I  am 
anxious,  short  as  my  parliamentary  career 
has  been  and  is  probably  destined  to  be,  that 
it  should  be  unsullied  by  anything  that  can 
even  have  the  appearance  of  selfishness.  I 
am,  therefore,  unwilling  to  record  a  vote 
which  might  either  have  the  effect  of  making 
me  a  member  for  life,  or  of  helping  to  take 
away  the  privilege  which  my  constituents  at 
present  enjoy,  of  having  a  representative  in 
the  Legislative  Council.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU — It  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  which  is  now  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  Honorable  House;  but  I  really 
do  not  feel  justified  in  passing  over  in  silence 
the  declaration  which  has  just  been  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Toronto  (Hon.  Mr. 
Ross.)  That  gentleman  said,  with  perfect 
naivetS,  that  if  the  Ministry  submitted  a  bill 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  local 
governments,  the  course  would  be  a  bad  one  ; 
for,  said  he,  difficulties  would  probably  arise 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  which  might  result 
in  the  resignation  of  several  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  In  those  few  words  the 
hon.  member  for  Toronto  has  furnished  the 
best  argument  in  favor  of  the  delay  for  which 
we  ask;  but  such  was  not  his  intention.  In 
a  similar  sense,  some  other  hon.  members 
have,  in  my  opinion,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
force  and  logic  which  is  truly  remarkable. 
But  can  it  be  possible  to  make  a  request 
more  essentially  legitimate  in  its  character 
than  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  ? 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  so.  And  indeed, 
what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  wish 


to  know,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  a 
sound,  complete  and  satisfactory  opinion,  both 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  constituents,  res¬ 
pecting  the  scheme  which  is  proposed  to  us  ? 
Has  not  this  House  a  right  to  require  the 
present  Government,  within  a  reasonable 
period,  to  lay  before  it,  not  only  in  a  general 
way,  but  also  and  more  especially  in  detail, 
the  various  aspects  of  the  Constitution  which 
it  is  wished  to  have  voted  with  such  strange 
and  imprudent  precipitation  ?  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  sometimes  np  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  is  raised  to  devoting  an  entire  session 
to  the  consideration  of  a  measure  of  second- 
aiy  importance.  Last  year  no  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  a  new  Militia  Bill  at  railroad 
speed,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  with  the 
measure  for  Confederation;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  time  necessary  to  complete  it  and  to 
examine  it  in  all  its  aspects  was  devoted  to 
its  consideration.  And  yet,  how  immense 
the  difference  between  these  two  measures, 
in  regard  to  their  importance  and  the  solemn 
consequences  which  might  result  from  them  ! 
And  further,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  plan 
which  it  is  sought  to  make  us  adopt  is  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Canadian  Le¬ 
gislature,  and  the  people  hardly  know  its 
outlines,  not  having  yet  had  time  to  examine 
into  it,  so  closely  have  our  ministers  invested 
it  with  mystery  and  secrecy.  I  consider  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Toronto  shewed  rather 
too  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  friends 
when  he  proceeded  to  make  that  declaration, 
which  was  heard  by  the  House  with  well- 
marked  surprise.  I  am  prepared  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  in  so  doing  he  has  done  us  a  very 
great  service.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
in  fact,  that  as  we  have  been  told  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  the  disclosing  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  local  governments  during  this 
phase  of  the  discussion  would,  for  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  day,  be  an  act  of  imprudence, 
and  one  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  would 
subject  it  to  serious  difficulties.  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  one  of  .the  difficulties,  of  by 
no  means  the  least  importance,  which  is  feared 
is  that  respecting  the  distribution  or  division 
of  the  partof  the  public  debt  which  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  different  provinces.  Indeed 
it  may,  with  very  great  reason,  be  asked 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  on  this  point.  With  a  degree 
of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the 
Ministry  now  comes  to  us  and  says  :  “  First 
vote  the  Address,  and  afterwards  we  will  lay 
before  you  the  scheme  for  the  organisation 
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of  the  local  governments.”  But  let  us  note 
the  contradiction  in  this  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  how  illogical  its  conduct  is. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  gives  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  Cabinet, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  of  sufficient  importance  to  entail  the 
resignation  of  the  Administration.  What 
happens  ?  The  Address  having  been  voted 
by  our  Legislature,  is  sent  to  England,  and 
whilst  the  Imperial  Government  is  engaged 
in  ratifying  it  and  incorporating  it  in  a  bill, 
which  is  to  become  our  Constitution,  the 
present  Ministry  succumbs  under  the  details 
of  the  scheme  respecting  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  A  new  ministry  succeeds  them,  an 
appeal  to  the  people  probably  takes  place  in 
the  interval,  and  when  the  new  Constitution 
cotues  to  us  from  Great  Britain,  we  have  a 
Government  and  a  Legislature  ready  to  reject 
it  before  its  promulgation.  In  view  of  such  a 
prospect  as  this,  ought  we  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  Government  and 
refuse  the  legitimate  delay  asked  for  by  the 
motion  now  before  this  Honorable  House?  I 
have,  then,  considered  that  I  ought  not  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  declaration  of  the 
bon.  member  for  Toronto,  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  of  a  nature  to  convince  us  that  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  so  highly  solemn  a  matter  is 
most  dangerous.  The  Constitution  of  a 
country  should  not  be  changed  from  base  to 
summit  until  those  who  are  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  public  interests,  and  the  very 
Constitution  in  question,  have  had  time  to  see 
and  to  ascertain,  in  a  positive  manner,  that 
such  a  change  is  necessary  and  called  for  by 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — Honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  again  rising  to  address  the 
House,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  repeat  the  observations  I  have 
already  made  on  a  previous  occasion  •,  but 
being  pressed  for  time,  I  was  obliged  to  omit 
to  refer  to  certain  aspects  of  the  scheme  on 
which  I  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
when  the  present  motion  should  be  before 
the  House.  I  was  aware  that  this  motion 
would  come  up  for  discussion,  as  it  appeared 
upon  our  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  With 
these  few  preliminary  observations  I  shall 
proceed,  honorable  gentlemen,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  some  few  points  in  the  scheme 
which  I  was  compelled  to  pass  over  in 
silence  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  address 
on  the  plan  of  Confederation  now  submitted 


for  our  consideration.  I  must  refer  here, 
honorable  gentlemen,  to  a  wonderful  incident 
of  this  afternoon’s  sitting.  A  declaration, 
novel  in  every  respect  to  each  one  of  us,  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Honorable  the  Minister 
of  Crown  Lands,  who  has  only  had  this  one 
sole  reason  to  offer  us  in  explanation  of,  and 
excuse  for,  the  precipitate  haste  with  which 
his  Government  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution : — “  We  are 
anxious  to  obtain  the  vote  of  this  House,  to 
transmit  it  to  New  Brunswick  and  to  the  other 
Maritime  Provinces  which  are  to  enter  into 
the  Confederation.”  This,  then,  is  the  real 
reason  of  this  incomprehensible  and  indecent 
haste,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  the  reason 
given  by  the  hon.  member  who  sits  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  to  me  (Sir  N.  F.  Belleau),  in 
explanation  of  this  haste,  can  be  a  serious  one. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  not  to  consider  as  some¬ 
what  absurd  the  reason  alleged  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  N.  F.  Belleau: — “The  Ministry  are 
anxious  that  this  scheme  should  be  adopted 
forthwith,  because  Lord  Palmerston  is 
already  an  old  man,  and  might  die  at  any 
moment.”  I  would  rather  accept  the  reason 
given  by  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Crown  Lands 
than  that  of  my  honorable  friend,  because 
I  cannot  believe  he  was  authorized  to  give 
it.  Thus  this  House  and  the  country  now 
know  the  secret  of  this  precipitate  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  bear  it  in  mind.  But  I  will 
venture  to  enquire  of  the  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  who  has  given  us 
this  very  absurd  reason,  whether  he  hopes 
to  deceive  the  people  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
by  the  vote  which  he  desires  to  precipitate. 
I  will  ask  him  whether  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  this  House  should  forthwith  give  a  vote 
on  this  question,  a  vote  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  the  effect  of  leading  them  into 
error  as  regards  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  relation  to  the 
project  of  Confederation.  Well,  honorable 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  hesitate 
to  declare  to  this  House,  that  the  fact  alone 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
forthwith  a  vote  of  this  House  on  this  im¬ 
portant  measure,  is  that  which  ought  most 
of  all  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  ought  to 
cause  us  to  determine  not  to  give  it  lightly, 
and  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  prudent  and 
wise  legislators.  Indeed,  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  our  vote  will  have  a  significance 
which  it  will  be  vain  to  seek  to  diminish. 
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We  constitute  tlie  highest  branch  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  country,  and  when  the 
Lower  Provinces  hear  tbatwe  have  voted  for 
this  measure  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been 
laid  before  us,  they  will  naturally  and  with 
reason  believe  that  our  vote  has  been  given 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
that  we  fully  indicate  the  popular  feeling  on 
this  important  question.  They  will  never 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  have  set  at 
naught  and  ignored  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  we  represent  in  this  House  ;  they  will 
never  believe  that  the  country  has  been  so  little 
consulted  in  the  matter  as  it  in  fact  has  been. 
I  assert,  therefore,  honorable  gentlemen,  that 
the  vote  which  it  is  sought  to  make  us  give 
to-day  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  both  as  to  the  views 
of  this  Honorable  House  and  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  province,  and  that  we  cannot  give  it  with 
satisfaction  either  to  ourselves  or  to  those 
whom  we  represent.  I  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  state  before  to-day,  that  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  complete.  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  this  statement;  I  maintain  that  only 
one  part  of  the  scheme  has  been  laid  before 
us,  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  would 
ask  this  Honorable  House,  if  it  is  prudent  to 
accept  and  sanction  that  with  which  we  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  ?  When  I  accepted 
from  my  constituents  their  nomination  to 
the  Legislative  Council,  I  did  so  with  the 
firm  determination  never  to  accept  blindly 
the  various  measures  which  might  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  my  approval  in  this  House.  This 
resolution  I  have  adhered  to  hitherto,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  never  forget  it  in  the  course 
of  my  public  career.  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
remarked,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  the 
plan  of  Confederation  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  complete;  I  now  propose  to 
prove  this  assertion.  By  art.  6  of  the  43rd  res¬ 
olution,  we  perceive  that  the  local  legislatures 
will  have  the  power  of  making  laws  in  relation 
to  education,  saving,  however,  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Catholio  and  Pro¬ 
testant  minorities  in  relation  to  their  separ¬ 
ate  schools  at  the  time  of  the  union ;  30 
that  by  this  resolution  we  are  to  affirm  that 
the  minorities  shall  be  bound  by  the  school 
laws  which  will  be  in  force  at  the  moment 
when  Confederation  will  take  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  a  measure 
will  be  brought  down  for  the  better  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  minority 


in  Lower  Canada,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
we  are  not  informed  whether  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  accorded  to  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Upper  Canada.  Thus  these 
school  laws  form  a  portion  of  the  scheme 
upon  which  we  are  called  to  vote,  and  if 
unfortunately,  after  we  have  adopted  these 
resolutions  we  are  unable  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice  for  the  Upper  Canadian  minority, 
shall  we  not  be  guilty  of  having  voted  for  the 
scheme  without  having  known  all  about  it? 
We  ought  then  to  be  on  our  guard.  If,  as 
it  is  pretended,  the  measure  will  not  endanger 
the  rights  of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Upper 
Canada,  why  are  we  refused  the  details  and 
the  information  which  we  ask  to  have 
afforded  to  us  before  pronouncing  on  the 
merits  of  the  plan  ?  I  maintain  that  any  one 
who  desires  that  justice  should  be  extended 
to  the  minorities  in  question,  would  not 
know  how  to  vote  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
do.  In  the  absence  of  the  information  which 
we  are  entitled  to  demand  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  nature  ol  the  guarantees  to  be 
offered  by  the  new  Constitution  to  the 
minorities  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canada, 
I  do  not  for  one  instant  hesitate  to  declare 
that  this  Honorable  House  is  justified,  and 
indeed  fulfils  a  sacred  duty  in  demanding  the 
delay  sought  for  by  the  motion  of  the  hoa. 
member  for  Niagara.  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pronounce 
on  the  merits  of  the  measure,  it  becomes  of 
the  utmost  necessity  that  we,  their  representa¬ 
tives,  should  be  able  to  explain  and  point 
out  to  them  the  details  of  the  scheme.  We 
have  then  every  reason  to  insist  that  this 
information  should  be  supplied  to  us.  The 
Premier  will  now  permit  me  to  put  to  him  a 
question.  May  it  not  happen,  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  resolutions,  that  the  Protestant 
majority  of  Upper  Canada  may  ally  itself 
with  the  Protestant  minority  of  Lower 
Canada  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  de¬ 
prive  the  Catholic  majority  of  Upper  Canada 
of  the  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  in  relation  to  the  education  of  their 
children  ?  Should  such  an  event  occur,  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  Premier  what  means 
the  aggrieved  minority  might  be  able  to 
adopt  in  order  to  obtain  justice  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHfi — I  will  inform 
you  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — The  hon.  the 
Premier  ought  to  give  us  the  details  of  the 
measure  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  I  am  opposed  to  every  possible 
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form  of  Confederation ;  but  what  I  can  never 
consent  to  is  to  vote  for  a  Confederation  of 
which  I  know  neither  the  exact  nature  nor 
the  details.  The  article  which  I  have  already 
q  uoted  is  one  of  those  to  which  I  desired 
more  particularly  to  draw  attention.  I  will 
now  quote  the  67th  resolution.  I  find  by 
this  resolution  “  that  the  General  Government 
will  fulfil  all  engagements  entered  into,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  union,  with  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.” 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  authors  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  state  by 
whom  such  engagements  must  be  made.  No, 
they  simply  assert  the  obligation  in  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  I  have  just  quoted.  Sup¬ 
pose  our  Government  had  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  shall  we — can  we — affirm  that  the 
engagement  was  a  necessary  one,  by  voting 
for  the  measure  without  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  engagement  ?  Coming  now  to  the 
68th  resolution,  I  find  :  “  The  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  cause  to  be  completed,  without 
delay,  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  from 
Riviere  du  Loup,  through  New  Brunswick, 
to  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia.”  Now,  hon. 
gentlemen,  I  maintain  that  this  is  another 
portion  of  the  plan  with  which  we  arc  not 
acquainted.  We  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 
the  cost  of  this  railway  thus  described  in 
the  resolution  I  have  just  read.  Here, 
again,  we  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
ignorance  by  the  present  Government.  An 
honorable  member  of  this  House  has  declared, 
that  though  the  Intercolonial  Railway  were 
to  cost  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  support  a  measure  for  carrying  it 
out;  for,  even  at  that  price — that  exorbi¬ 
tant  price — it  would  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Well,  I  ask  you,  would  this 
House  be  acting  in  accordance  with  that 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  prudence  which  ought 
to  characterize  it,  by  voting  blindly  for  such 
an  enormous  expenditure  as  that  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it,  and  for  my  part,  I  do  not  hesitate 
an  instant  to  say  that  I  would  refuse,  I  am 
well  aware,  it  is  true,  that  the  construction 
of  this  gigantic  railway  cannot  cost  so  large 
a  sum  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted,  both  in 
this  House  and  out  of  it,  that  the  work 
cannot  be  done  for  less  than  twenty  millions. 
Moreover,  does  it  not  often  happen  that 
public  works  estimated  to  cost,  say  one 
million  of  dollars,  are  found  to  have  cost, 
when  finished,  double  and  more  than  double 
that  amount  ?  This  may  happen  with  the 


Intercolonial  Railway,  which,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  will  cost  more  than  is  supposed  ; 
and  I  repeat  it,  this  House  ought  to  hesitate 
before  sanctioning  such  an  enormous  expen¬ 
diture  out  of  a  public  treasury  already 
heavily  charged,  and  which  will  scarcely  be 
in  a  more  flourishing  position  when  the 
various  British  provinces  of  this  continent 
are  united  under  the  Confederation.  I  am 
justified,  then,  in  demanding  that  the  details 
of  the  plan  should  be  made  known  to  us 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction  it.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  opposed  to  Federation  of  the  provinces  in 
every  possible  shape — that  I  might  support 
a  Confederation  not  of  too  onerous  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  this  country — but  it  is  obviously 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  support  a  project 
of  this  kind,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
in  its  details  and  as  a  whole.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Ministry  cannot  complain  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  vote  against  a 
project  which  we  desired  to  know  fully  in 
order  to  form  our  opinions  concerning  it, 
and  to  ascertain  that  of  the  people  we  repre¬ 
sent.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  pretended 
that  this  House  is  not  entitled  to  make  so  just 
and  reasonable  a  request.  As  I  have  shown, 
hon.  gentlemen,  if  we  accept  the  resolutions 
presented  to  us,  we  endanger  the  rights  of 
the  minorities  in  both  sections  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  payment 
of  enormous  sums  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  which  may  prove  to  be  utterly 
useless  for  the  defenco  of  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  before  undertaking 
such  onerous  charges,  we  ought  to  re¬ 
flect  deeply  and  to  weigh  well  all  pos¬ 
sible  chances  of  such  serious  eventualities. 
I  am  quite  aWare  that  certain  hon.  members 
of  this  House  will  never  yield  to  the  reasons 
I  have  advanced,  nor  shall  I  undertake  to 
bring  them  round  to  my  views,  for  I  feel 
that  all  my  efforts  must  be  useless.  The 
fact  that  we  refuse  to  accept  the  measure 
proposed  to  us  before  we  are  acquainted  with 
it,  certainly  does  not  imply,  as  it  is  stated 
and  supposed,  that  we  are  opposed  to  every 
idea  of  Confederation.  Another  provision 
of  the  project  which  we  cannot  approve  is 
that  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  is  based  on  the  nominative 
principle,  instead  of  the  elective  principle 
which  now  prevails,  as  regards  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  under  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  my  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional 
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changes  undergone  by  our  own  Legislative 
Council,  so  that  I  need  not  recur  to  that  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  has  asserted  that  we  are  justified  in 
voting  on  the  proposed  reversal  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  without  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
I  beg  to  differ  from  that  opinion.  I  know 
the  nature  of  a  trust,  whether  civil  or 
political;  they  both  entail  very  much  the 
same  duties.  Well,  what  is  the  charge  en¬ 
trusted  to  us  by  our  constituents  ?  That  of 
working  out  the  preseut  Constitution  to  the 
best  of  our  understanding  and  of  our  judg¬ 
ment.  Such  is  the  power  entrusted  to  us; 
but  never  have  our  electors  authorized  us, 
a3  it  is  now  proposed  to  do,  to  destroy  the 
Constitution  itself  and  to  enter  into  apolitical 
alliance  with  the  other  British  provinces  of 
this  continent.  An  instance  of  a  similar 
constitutional  subversion,  without  the 
authorization  of  the  people,  is  net  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  history.  It  has  been 
stated  in  this  House  that  the  project  of  Con¬ 
federation  was  known  to  a  portion  of  the 
people,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  adoption  being  pressed.  Here  again, 
I  beg  to  differ  with  the  hon.  members  who 
express  that  opinion.  I  think  that  even 
though  the  project  were,  as  stated,  known 
by  a  portion  of  the  people,  that  would  not 
be  a  reason  for  precipitating  its  adoption, 
for  the  plan  interests  the  whole  country 
generally,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it 
should  be  acceptable  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  great  mas3  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  if  the  public  meetings 
already  held  in  Lower  Cauada  serve  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  popular  opinion  relative  to  this 
question,  in  this  section  of  the  country 
at  all  events,  it  may  fearlessly  be  said 
that  the  project  has  been  condemned 
in  fifteen  counties.  Will  any  one  ven¬ 
ture  to  pretend  that  Lower  Canada  is  to 
be  of  no  account  in  the  Confederation, 
and  that  Upper  Canada  alone  has  a 
right  to  make  its  voice  heard  ;  that  only  its 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  scheme  can 
entail  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  that 
scheme  ?  Most  assuredly,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  would  ever  venture  to  enunciate 
such  a  pretension.  I  know  of  but  one  single 
county  in  Lower  Canada  which  authorized 
its  representative  to  vote  on  the  scheme  in 
question  as  he  should  think  fit.  I  therefore 
consider  that  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that 
the  reason  which  induces  the  Government  to 
cause  this  measure  to  be  adopted  without 
submitting  all  its  details,  is  that  it  fears  to 
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have  those  details  known  by  the  people,  who 
no  doubt  would  have  no  course  left  save  to 
reject  them.  After  having  displayed  Con¬ 
federation  clothed  in  the  most  brilliant  colors, 
the  Administration  fears  to  allow  the  people 
to  examine  it  in  its  true  light,  and  as  it  is 
intended  to  thrust  it  upon  them.  1  have 
already  stated  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
Lower  Canada,  but  one  county  has  been 
found  which  granted  to  its  representative  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  this  question  according 
to  his  own  judgment.  In  all  the  remaining 
counties  in  which  the  people  have  been  called 
together  to  pronounce  upon  it,  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  has  been  formally  condemned. 

Hon.  Mr.  GUEVKEMONT — Several 
counties  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  scheme;  among  others,  the  county  of 
Yaudreuil. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER— I  am  not  aware 
that  the  county  of  Yaudreuil  voted  in  favor 
of  Confederation.  The  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu  had  also  mentioned  the  county 
of  Richelieu  as  one  of  those  which  had  Dot 
rejected  the  scheme  of  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  GUEVREMONT— The  meet¬ 
ing  in  question  did  not  condemn  Confeder¬ 
ation.  It  merely  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
certain  resolutions  which  were  submitted  to 
it,  which  demanded  that  the  people  should 
be  consulted  as  to  the  proposed  constitutional 

Mb.  OLIVIER — It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  county  of  Richelieu  never 
condemned  the  details  of  the  measure,  and 
for  a  very  simple  reason  :  the  Government 
had  never  allowed  them  to  bo  known)  and 
still  persists  at  this  present  time  in  keeping 
the  country  in  ignorance  of  them.  But  the 
honorable  gentleman  admits  that  the  county 
of  Richelieu  directed  its  representative  to 
demand  an  appeal  to  the  people.  To  say 
that  Lower  Canada  is  favorable  to  the  scheme 
of  Confederation,  is  to  make  an  assertion  to 
which  the  public  meetings  which  have  been 
held  within  the  last  month  or  two  give  the 
lie  in  the  most  formal  manner.  I  know  what 
to  think  of  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  the  district  of  Montreal;  as  to  the  district 
of  Quebec,  perhaps  the  honorable  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  several  divisions  com¬ 
prised  in  it  will  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  whether  or  not  there  have  been  any 
meetings  in  favor  of  Confederation  ?  Until 
I  am  shewn  that  the  project  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  there,  I  shall  venture  to  believe  that 
in  the  district  of  Quebec,  as  in  the  district 
of  Montreal,  public  opinion  has  not  approved 
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of  the  proposed  Confederation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  assert  that  the  country  at  large  is 
averse  to  any  idea  of  Confederation,  but  I 
maintain  that  it  cannot  be  in  favor  of  a 
scheme  with  the  details  of  which  it  is  un¬ 
acquainted,  and  of  the  entirety  of  which  it 
is  ignorant.  The  most  effectual  means  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  a  country  is  to 
make  the  people  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  country ;  to  attempt  to  force  a  con¬ 
stitution  upon  them  is,  in  plain  language, 
to  impel  them  towards  anarchy.  Ah  !  we 
are  already  surrounded  by  dangers  enough 
to  abstain  from  aggravating  our  position. 
Let  us  conduct  ourselves  so  that  the  people 
may  be  attached  to  their  constitution,  and 
then  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  defend  it  when  it  is  threatened. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  not  by  acting  as  we  are 
now  doing  that  we  shall  attain  that  result. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  Honorable  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  urging  on  this 
measure  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  We  are  not  here  to  please  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  or  to  legislate  in  their  inter¬ 
ests,  but  we  are  here  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  did  not  come 
here  with  a  predetermined  resolution  to 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  any  plan 
of  union.  We  are  all  interested  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  greatness  of  our  country.  The 
last  time  I  had  the  honor  to  address  this 
Honorable  House,  I  stated  that  with  respect 
to  the  questions  which  possessed  the  highest 
interest  for  Lower  Canada,  the  proposed 
Confederation  would  be  a  legislative  union, 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  I  expressed  that  opinion  in  good 
faith,  and  if  I  was  incorrect  in  my  conjec¬ 
tures,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Government  will  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject,  and  point  out  my  error. 
Such  was  not  done  at  the  time,  for  I  cannot 
accept  as  a  satisfactory  reply  the  few  expla¬ 
nations  given  on  the  subject  by  the  honorable 
member  who  sits  opposito  to  me.  I  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  power  to 
declare  that  religious  corporations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hold  real 
estate  of  more  than  a  certain  value — more 
than  is  required  for  the  immediate  necessities 
of  their  establishments.  It  will  also  have 
power  to  enact  that  there  shall  be  no  con¬ 
nection  between  Church  and  State.  I  say 
that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  so  great  that  Lower  Canada  will  be  a 
cypher  in  the  affairs  which  most  concern  her. 


Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— Yes !  yes  !  of 
course. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER— -I  am  glad  that  the 
honorable  and  gallant  Knight  confesses  so 
much. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  must  surely  understand  my  meaning  in 
saying  “yes.”  He  must  be  aware  that  I  mean 
it  in  irony. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — If  the  honorable 
and  gallant  Knight  says  it  in  irony,  I  for  my 
part  can  only  tell  him  that  I  regret  to  see, 
when  I  ask  questions  in  sober  earnest  con¬ 
cerning  the  affairs  of  the  country,  when  I 
ask  for  information  on  so  important  a  matter, 
I  can  get  no  answer  but  an  ironical  one.  I 
ask  for  information,  because  I  confess,  for 
my  part,  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my 
opinions  on  this  matter.  My  opinions  are 
not  infallible  any  more  than  those  of  the 
members  of  the  Quebec  Conference — any 
more  than  those  of  the  Lower  Canadian 
members  of  the  Ministry  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  that  I  seek  information  which 
may  serve  to  enlighten  me  and  enable  me  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question. 
Have  those  who  devised  this  scheme  the 
presumption  to  think  that  they  are  not  liable 
to  mistake  ?  When  I  ask  for  the  details  of 
the  scheme  in  the  name  of  my  constituents, 
I  am  answered  ironically.  But  I  know  what 
such  answers  are  worth.  I  know  that  some 
persons  have  recourse  to  irony  when  they 
have  no  serious  answer  to  make,  when  they 
have  no  solid  reasons  to  give.  I  know  what 
discussion  is;  and,  if  I  have  not  often  mixed 
in  the  debates  of  this  Honorable  House,  I 
have  argued  at  the  bar,  and  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  those  who  have  no  valid  reasons 
to  oppose  to  the  pleas  of  their  adversaries, 
endeavor  to  shift  their  ground  and  blink  the 
issue,  by  calling  attention  to  some  minor 
point  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  irony.  If  I 
am  deuied  the  explanations  which  I  claim  in 
this  place,  how  can  I  answer  the  questions 
which  my  constituents  have  a  right  to  ask 
me  ?  But  I  must  now  address  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  appointment  of  members 
by  mandamus  which  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council.  When  I  heard  the  honorable 
and  gallant  Knight  tell  the  history  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  Legislative  Council 
sitting  under  that  authority,  I  took  it  as  the 
strongest  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the 
present  scheme.  He  told  us  in  effect,  that 
those  members  who  had  been  appointed  for  life 
were  honorable  men,  who  by  their  position 
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and  their  integrity  were  rightly  entitled  to 
carry  their  heads  erect;  whereas,  when  they 
passed  along  tho  streets,  it  was  with  heads 
drooping.  Why  is  this  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  T AC II Hi — I  didnotsay 
that  they  hung  their  heads  as  they  walked  tho 
streets.  I  said  they  were  honorable  men 
who  had  a  right  to  carry  their  heads  high 
wherever  they  went,  but  that  they  wers 
averse  to  coming  here  to  sit  in  the  Council 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  public  opinion 
which  had  been  misguided. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER— The  unanimous 
opinion  of  a  country  is  not  so  misguided, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  unani¬ 
mous  in  condemning  the  system  of  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Council  by  the  Crown.  In  order 
to  produce  as  great  unanimity  of  public 
opinion  as  prevailed  in  regard  to  that  system, 
the  cause  which  leads  to  it  must  be  slow  and 
deep-seated — the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
must  be  real.  Both  Lower  and  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  must  have  suffered  long  under  that 
system,  to  condemn  it  as  they  both  did  ;  and 
I  regret  deeply  to  hear  from  the  honorable 
and  gallant  Knight  that  he  is  willing  to 
return  to  it.  It  may  be  that  as  men  advance 
in  years  they  may  change  their  views  and 
opinions;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought 
not  to  change  them  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  as  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight 
has  changed  his  in  regard  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  since  the  document  which  has 
been  read  this  evening  was  signed.  I  say, 
then,  that  the  history  told  us  by  tbs  honora¬ 
ble  and  gallant  Knight  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  system  now  sought  to  bo  introduced. 
After  what  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight 
has  said  about  the  councillors  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  with  what  grace  can  the  new 
councillors  come  here  to  take  their  seats  ? 
Will  not  the  prejudice  against  them  be 
stronger  than  ever  ?  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
said  that  those  who  have  voted  for  the 
scheme  now  before  us  have  done  it  to  keep 
their  seats  as  long  as  they  live.  What 
respect  can  the  people  feel  for  such  a  House  ? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACH£— We  know  that 
you  will  not  barter  the  rights  of  the  people 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — Nor  for  a  dish  of 
gold  either.  I  ask  whether  the  Government 
of  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight  have  ever 
found  me  among  those  who  ask  their  favors? 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACflfl — I  did  not  accuse 
you  of  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — No,  but  you  in¬ 
sinuate  as  much. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE — It  is  you  who 
say  that  the  seats  for  life  are  a  bait  for  coun¬ 
cillors. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  see  the  meaning 
of  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight,  and 
when  I  am  told  ironically  that  I  would  not 
barter  the  rights  of  the  people  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  I  would 
not  sell  them  even  for  a  dish  of  gold ;  for  so 
far,  thank  God  !  no  government  have  ever 
reckoned  me  among  those  who  ask  their 
favors.  I  live  by  my  labor,  and  want  nothing 
from  the  Government.  I  took  notice  of  an 
expression  made  use  of  by  the  honorable 
and  gallant  Knight  in  speaking  of  the  last 
moments  of  the  Legislative  Council  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  He  told  us  that  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  Legislative  Council  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  make  it  elective ; 
but  this  was  not  the  sole  inducement  for  the 
change;  there  was  another  motive  quite  as 
reasonable  for  making  the  Council  elective, 
and  this  motive  was  that  in  causing  the 
Councillors  to  be  elected,  they  would  be 
taken  from  among  all  parties  in  the  country, 
and  would,  therefore,  represent  tho  public 
opinion  of  the  different  parties  in  it.  There 
was  a  time,  under  the  old  order  of  things, 
when  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  men 
residing  in  the  cities  of  Quebeo  and  Mont¬ 
real  formed  the  public  opinion  of  all  Lower 
Canada.  This  had  a  bad  effect,  for  the 
public  opinions  of  the  different  parties  in 
the  country  ought  to  be  represented  in  this 
House  as  well  as  in  the  other.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  this  end  that  the 
country  was  broken  up  into  divisions,  that 
it  was  required  that  the  councillors  elected 
should  be  residents  in  the  divisions,  or 
should  be  the  owners  of  real  estate  within 
their  limits  of  the  value  of  £2,000  ;  but 
under  the  system  of  Crown  nominations  to 
seats  in  this  House,  the  choice  might  fall, 
as  it  formerly  did,  on  persons  residing  in  the 
large  cities  ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  acquire  £1,000"  worth  of  real  estate 
in  the  divisions,  and  the  country  would  not 
be  equally  represented  in  this  House.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  the  elective  system  is 
preferable  to  that  of  nominations  by  the 
Crown,  is  that  on  every  fresh  election  the 
newly  elected  member  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  people  then  prevailing,  whereas  coun¬ 
cillors  appointed  for  life  may  sometimes 
represent  public  opinion  as  it  existed  twenty 
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years  before  The  progress  of  the  country 
requires  that  from  time  to  time  men  should 
enter  this  House  a?  representatives  of  the 
opinions  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mb.  ARMSTRONG  moved  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. — Contents,  21 ; 
Non-Contents,  29. 

Hon.  Mr.  OLIVIER — I  shall  now  en¬ 
deavor  to  answer  an  objection  made  by  the 
Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
(Hon.  Mr.  Campbell)  to  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  member  for  .Niagara  (Hon.  Mr. 
Currie).  He  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  motion  is  inconsistent  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  honorable  member  who  seconded 
the  motion,  because  he  declared  himself  as 
favorable  to  Confederation.  For  my  part,  I 
can  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  proceeding 
of  the  honorable  member,  who  merely  asks 
that  time  be  allowed  that  the  people  may 
give  their  opinions  on  the  question.  He 
does  not  care  in  what  manner  it  is  allowed. 
If  the  Government  do  allow  time  for  the 
purpose,  it  will  rest  with  them  to  say  whether 
the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people 
by  means  of  a  general  election,  or  some 
other  way.  The  amendment  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Niagara  does  not  suggest 
any  particular  way  of  submitting  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  country.  He  only  asks  that 
it  be  so  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  choose  the  most  convenient  method 
of  doing  it.  And  this  is  exactly  the  position 
which  I  have  myself  taken.  I  have  told 
honorable  members  who  seemed  to  believe 
me  altogether  opposed  to  Confederation,  that 
it  is  not  the  case,  that  I  only  want  time  to 
ascertain  whether  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
the  scheme  or  not.  Only  if  the  project  is 
submitted  to  the  people,  it  is  desirable  that 
it  be  presented  to  them  in  all  its  details, 
and  not  in  the  skeleton  shape  in  which  it 
is  now  laid  before  us.  I  have  no  intention 
to  weary  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  express  my  views  and 
say  why  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motion' of  the  honorable  member  for  Ni¬ 
agara.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  amendment  moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Currie  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  lost 
on  the  following  division  : — 

Contents. — The  Honorable  Messieurs  Aikins, 
Archambault,  Armstrong,  Chaffers,  Currie,  Dick¬ 
son,  A.  J.  Duchesnay,  E.  H.  J.Duchesnay,  Flint, 
Leonard,  Malhiot,  Olivier,  Perry,  Proulx,  Read, 
Reesor,  Seymour,  Simpson,  and  Vidal. — 19. 

Non-Contents. — The  Honorable  Messieurs 
Alexander,  Artnand,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Bennett, 


Blake,  Boulton,  Bull,  Burnham,  Campbell,  Chris¬ 
tie,  Crawford,  De  Beaujeu,  Dumouchel,  Foster, 
Gingras,  Guevremont,  Hamilton  (Inkerman), 
Hamilton  (Kingston),  Lacoste,  McCrea,  McDon¬ 
ald,  McMaster,  Macpherson,  Matheson,  Mills, 
Pauet,  Ross,  Shaw,  Skead,  Sir  E.  P.  Tachd, 
and  Wilson. — 31. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Aikins,  the 
debate  was  then  adjourned. 

- o - 

Monday,  February  29,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS  said  —  Hon.  gentle¬ 
men,  when  I  last  had  the  honor  of  address¬ 
ing  the  House,  it  will  be  remembered  by 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  present  that  I 
spoke  very  strongly  in  relation  to  the  changes 
contemplated  by  these  resolutions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  Chamber.  Since  then,  although 
I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  the 
speeches  of  honorable  gentlemen,  I  Lave 
heard  no  good  reason  to  convince  me  that  the 
elective  principle  as  regards  this  honorable 
House  should  be  abolished.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  those  who  are  strong  advocates 
of  Confederation,  that  if  any  amendment 
is  passed  affecting  the  general  principles  of 
the  resolutions,  it  will  be  considered  a  defeat ; 
that  the  scheme  will  have  to  be  considered 
again,  and  that  negotiations  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces  will  have  to  be  resumed 
in  order  to  meet  the  altered  view  of  the  case 
Had  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington  (Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn)  been  car¬ 
ried,  this  might  have  been  the  case;  but  as 
the  motion  which  I  am  about  to  move  applies 
only  to  the  Canadas,  that  would  not  be  so. 
It  will  Be  remembered  that  that  amendment 
affirmed  not  only  the  elective  principle  for  all 
the  provinces,  but  that  the  life  members  who 
are  now  sitting  in  this  House  should  continue 
to  hold  their  seats.  It  went  further  and 
declared  that  a  number  to  correspond  with 
the  life  members  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Chamber  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In 
referring  to  the  vote  which  was  taken  on  this 
amendment,  I  find  that  in  the  41  votes  cast 
against  it,  11  of  the  life  members  of  the 
House  voted  against,  while  only  three  voted 
for  it ;  thus  they,  by  a  large  majority  vote, 
negatived  the  principles  therein  affirmed.  I 
refer  to  this  particularly,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  ground  may  be  taken  by  the  lilo  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  Chamber  that  my  amendment  is 
specially  directed  against,  and  if  carried, 
would  be  applicable  to  these  hon.  gentle- 
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men.  Thevotethey  have  already  given  on  the 
resolution  referred  to  is  my  vindication,  and 
they,  in  affirming  the  general  principles  of 
the  Confederation  resolutions,  will  vote  for 
that  which  may  deprive  them  of  their  seats. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — The  hon.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands  cries  “  Hear,  hear  !" 
But,  after  the  life  members  of  the 
Houso  have  affirmed  by  their  votes  that 
they  do  not  desire  that  the  elective  principle 
should  obtain,  I  do  not  think  they  can  find 
fault  with  me,  an  elective  member,  for  affirm¬ 
ing  that  it  should  prevail.  And  it  does 
appear  to  me,  hon.  gentlemen,  that  this 
House,  if  constituted  as  foreshadowed  by 
these  resolutions,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
independent  and  irresponsible  bodies  that 
could  possibly  be  created,  the  Crown  possess¬ 
ing  no  power  whatever  over  it.  There  is  no 
power  of  dissolution ;  the  Crown  has  no 
power  to  add  to  the  number;  and  whatever 
difficulties  might  possibly  occur  under  the 
elective  system,  when  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  people  of  correcting  those  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  will  be  found  that  these  difficulties 
will  be  largely  increased  under  the  proposed 
system.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  that  a  dead  lock  might  occur.  That  was 
the  impression  which  prevailed  when  the  elect¬ 
ive  principle  was  introduced  ;  but  few  have 
thought  proper  to  use  such  an  argument 
during  the  present  debate,  because  it  has 
not  been  proved  by  the  result.  But  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  dead-lock  to  occur  under 
the  elective  system,  it  is  far  more  probable 
under  the  system  proposed  in  the  resolutions. 
If  a  feeling  had  been  manifested  by  this 
Chamber  since  the  elective  principle  was 
introduced — if  we  had  attempted  in  any  one 
respect  to  usurp  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly — it  might  then  with 
truth  be  affirmed  that  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  principle  in  this  Chamber  was  a 
dangerous  one..  But  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  I  think  that  the  elective  principle 
has  worked  well,  and  that  so  far  as  the  danger 
of  a  conflict  is  concerned,  it  is  as  far  removed 
under*  the  present  system  as  under  the 
nominative  system.  Holding  these  views,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  place  my  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  House,  and  I  trust  that  the 
question  will  bo  discussed  fairly  on  its  merits. 

I  beg  now  to  move,  seconded  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Bureau, — 

To  resolve,  in  amendment  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Hon.  Sir  E.P.  Tache, — That  the  Legislative 


1  Councillors  representing  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  General  Legis¬ 
lature,  shall  be  elected  as  at  present,  to  represent 
the  forty-eight  electoral  divisions  mentioned  in 
schedule  A  of  chapter  first  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  Canada,  and  each  such  Councillor 
shall  reside  or  possess  the  qualification  in  the 
division  he  is  elected  to  represent. 

The  ground  may  be  taken  by  many  hon. 
gentlemen  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
scheme,  that  there  is  much  more  symmetry 
in  the  scheme  presented  by  the  resolutions, 
and  which  this  motion,  if  carried,  would  mar. 
But  really  there  is  very  little  harmony  in 
them.  Under  them  the  appointed  council¬ 
lors  will,  in  Lower  Canada,  be  required  to 
reside  in  certain  divisions  or  to  hold  their 
property  there.  In  Upper  Canada  the  same 
property  qualification  applies,  but  as  to 
residence  there  is  no  restriction  ;  whilst  in 
one  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  (Prince  Ed¬ 
ward)  qualification  is  based  on  personal 
property  only.  Hence  there  is  in  reality 
very  little  symmetry  about  the  scheme. 
(Hear  hear.) 

Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  BELLEAU  raised  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  had  in 
substance  been  already  disposed  of  by  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn. 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER — The  ques¬ 
tion  of  order  raised  by  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
whether  the  amendment  now  proposed  is  not 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  voted  on  by 
the  House  and  brought  forward  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn,  and  if  it  is,  whether  it  is  in 
order?  Before  giving  my  decision,  I  wish  that 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  should  himself 
explain  tbe  difference  between  his  motion 
and  that  already  decided  by  the  House,  if 
he  thinks  proper  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  contend  that  it  is 
not  the  same,  in  effect,  as  the  motion  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Welling¬ 
ton.  It  is  true  that  the  elective  principle  is 
affirmed  in  both ;  but  then  the  motion  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn  went  further  and 
applied  the  elective  principle  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  was  favorable  to  the  retention 
of  the  life  members,  and  it  also  extended 
the  life  principle  to  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  contemplated  the  addition  of  ten  life 
members  to  this  Chamber  from  those  pro¬ 
vinces.  My  motion  simply  affirms  the  elec¬ 
tive  principle  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
and  between  the  two  I  think  there  is  a 
material  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS — There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
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Wellington  embraced  all  that  this  contains, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  So  that  if  in  the 
motion  that  was  disposed  of  the  other  day, 
there  was  embraced  what  this  motion  con¬ 
tains,  the  present  motion  is  out  of  order, 
containing  as  it  does  a  principle  which  has 
already  been  pronounced  upon  by  this  House. 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER — There  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  because  the  two  motions,  although 
not  exactly  identical,  are  very  nearly  so  in  one 
particular.  The  argument  that  the  motion 
of  Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn  contained  more  than 
is  embraced  in  this  motion  does  not  apply. 
The  question  is,  does  this  affirm  what  was 
contained  in  the  motion  already  voted  upon  ? 
That  in  deciding  on  this  particular  matter, 
we  have  decided  on  other  things  connected 
with  it,  does  not  affect  the  position.  Rules 
on  questions  of  this  kind  have  been  mads  to 
prevent  Parliament  deciding  one  day  con¬ 
trary  to  another,  and  to  avoid  also  surprises, 
by  questions  being  introduced  a  second  time 
in  the  absence  of  members  who  may  have 
previously  voted  on  them.  Were  this  motion 
to  carry,  it  would  affirm  a  principle  which 
was  negatived  when  the  motion  ot  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  before  the  House.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  two  motions  should  be 
exactly  the  same;  it  is  sufficient  if  they  are 
substantially  alike.  I  will  quote  a  few  words 
on  this  point  from  May  : — 

It  is  a  rule  in  both  Houses  not  to  permit  any 
question  or  bill  to  be  offered  which  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  one  on  which  their  judgment  has 
already  been  pronounced  during  the  same  session. 
This  is  necessary  to  avoid  different  decisions  being 
given,  and  to  prevent  surprises  by  a  question 
being  resolved  first  in  the  affirmative  and  next 
in  the  negative. 

Should  we  pass  this  motion  now  before  the 
House,  wo  should  be  doing  what  May  says 
the  rule  of  Parliament  has  been  framed  to 
avoid,  for  it  would  be  affirming  a  principle 
on  one  day,  and  in  another  day  the  contrary. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
resolution  is  substantially  contained  in  the 
resolution  already  decided  upon,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  out  of  order.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  AIKINS — I  must  confess  that 
I  would  like  to  have  had  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  motion ;  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Speaker. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER— That  the  de¬ 
cision  I  have  given  may  be  well  understood — 
to  remove  all  apprehension  on  the  score  of  a 


motion  once  negatived  not  being  supposed  to 
be  finally  disposed  of,  I  may  say  that  we  find 
this  in  the  rules  of  the  Imperial  Parliament : 
“  A  question  once  carried  or  negatived  can¬ 
not  bo  brought  forward  again.” 

Hon.  Mr.  FLINT  said — Honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  amendment 
of  my  honorable  friend  could  not  have  been 
placed  before  the  House,  in  order  to  a  more 
direct  vote  being  elicited  on  the  principle 
therein  contained,  that  of  the  application  of 
the  elective  principle  to  this  House.  It  is 
true  that  the  honorable  member  for  Welling¬ 
ton  embodied  the  same  principle  in  the 
resolution  which  he  brought  before  the 
House,  and  which  was  negatived.  I  confess 
I  hardly  expected,  when  I  saw  this  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  notice  paper,  that  it  would  be 
allowed  to  be  proceeded  with.  Still  I  was 
in  hopes  that  the  House  would  have  borne 
with  the  honorable  gentleman,  and  would 
have  allowed  his  motion  to  be  placed  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House.  Having  been  sent 
here  by  a  constituency  which  embraces  about 
75,000  souls,  upon  the  elective  principle,  I 
feel  that  I  should  but  ill  discharge  my  duty 
to  that  constituency,  without  having  received 
from  them  their  direct  and  positive  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  were  I  to  stand  up  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  advocate  the 
taking  away  from  them  of  the  privilege  of 
the  elective  franchise  which  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  them  by  Parliament.  If  this  prin¬ 
ciple  had  not  been  granted,  the  position 
would  be  altogether  changed  ;  but  having 
once  granted  to  a  people  the  right  of  saying 
whom  they  will  have  to  represent  them  in 
this  Chamber,  they  ought  also  to  be  asked, 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  vote,  whether 
they  desire  to  give  back  the  privilege  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  placing  them  in  so 
false  a  position.  I  cannot,  therefore,  look 
with  favor  upon  that  portion  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  goes  to  take  away  from  the  people 
the  right  to  nominate  and  select  members  to 
this  Honorable  House.  So  much  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  that  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while  for  me  to  consume  the  time  of 
the  House  in  going  over  the  ground  which 
so  many  others  have  gone  over  already.  I 
have  not  heard,  however,  in  all  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  in  advocacy  of  this 
measure,  anything  to  cause  me  to  swerve  for 
a  moment  from  the  views  I  have  always  en¬ 
tertained  after  reading  this  portion  of  the 
resolutions.  1  may  say  that  when  I  was 
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elected,  it  is  true  that  Federation  was 
before  the  country,  but  it  was  before  the 
couutry  in  a  very  different  shape  from  what 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  After  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  was  defeated  last  session, 
and  after  arrangements  had  been  entered 
into,  it  was  understood  by  these  arrange¬ 
ments  that  we  were  to  have  Federation  of 
the  two  Canadas.  That  was  all  that  was 
placed  before  us.  In  issuing  my  short 
address,  I  stated  I  was  in  favor  of  Feder¬ 
ation.  I  am  so  still — (hear) — but  while  in 
favor  of  Confederation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  I  desire  it  should  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  conduce  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  I  wish  that  no 
advantage  may  be  taken  by  any  one  of  the 
provinces  over  the  others.  When  I  came 
before  my  constituents  for  election,  as  hon. 
gentlemen  may  be  aware,  I  had  no  opposition 
— I  was  elected  by  acclamation.  All  I  could 
say  to  the  people  on  the  measure  was  simply 
this,  that  I  approved  of  the  scheme  marked 
out  by  the  Government  when  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  was  formed,  but  I  knew  nothing 
as  to  what  had  subsequently  taken  place. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  in  favor  of  change — 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  a  Federation  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Low.r  Canada, 
in  order  that  we  might  live  together  in  peace, 
as  I  was  satisfied,  from  what  we  bad  witnessed 
as  transpiring  for  many  years,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  live  longer  together — that  it 
was  better  to  separate,  and  in  separating  we 
would  probably  be  better  friends.  I  also 
stated  that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
Confederation  of  all  the  provinces  would 
take  place,  and  that  if  Confederation  was 
formed  upon  a  just  basis,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  the  means  of  a  vast  amount  of  good 
to  our  common  couutry.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
first  knowledge  I  had  of  Confederation  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  delegates 
met  and  passed  the  resolutions  which 
are  now  before  us  with  a  slight  alter¬ 
ation  or  two  of  no  moment.  When  these 
resolutions  were  printed  by  the  Government 
I  received  one  from  the  Honorable  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary,  marked  u  Private,”  and  I 
also  at  the  same  time  received  a  note  from 
that  honorable  gentleman,  stating  that  these 
resolutions  were  not  then  intended  for  the 
eye  of  the  public.  The  consequence  was, 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  read  these  resolutions, 
and  meet  my  constituents  and  tell  them  that 
I  knew  nothing  iu  reference  to  Confedera¬ 
tion.  Thus  feeling  my  hands  tied,  I  placed 


the  resolutions  in  my  desk,  and  left  them 
there;  and  never  did  I  examine  them  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  houorable  gentlemen  had  done 
until  I  took  my  seat  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  could  not  feel  free  to  place  myself 
in  a  position  before  my  constituents,  and  ou 
being  asked  from  time  to  time  what  were 
the  prospects  of  Confederation  and  what 
were  its  details,  give  a  truthful  reply  with 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  me,  were  I  to 
have  read  the  resolutions ;  and  therefore  I 
did  not  read  the  resolutions,  so  that  I  might 
honestly  say  I  knew  nothing  about  them.  I 
feel,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  to  vote  away  that  right  which  has 
been  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  to  those  who  now  have  the  privilege 
conferred  upon  them  of  exercising  the 
elective  franchise  so  far  as  regards  this 
Chamber.  I  feel  that  I  should  do  a  great 
wrong  and  perpetrate  a  great  injury  to  the 
electors  who  sent  me  here,  were  I  to  vote  for 
that  portion  of  the  scheme  which  contem¬ 
plates  the  taking  away  of  their  franchise 
altogether.  I  have  no  objection,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  to  the  life  members,  if  they 
so  desire  it,  voting  away  their  rights,  or  of 
placing  their  seats  in  the  hands  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  please ; 
and  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  sacrifice  nry 
seat  in  the  House  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  of  my  constituents.  They  have  sent  me 
here,  not  because  I  was  anxious  to  be  placed 
in  this  position,  however  honorable  it  may 
be,  but  because  I  was  their  choice.  And  I 
must  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 
and  happiest  days  of  my  life  when  I  found, 
after  having  battled  politically  for  so  many 
years  on  the  side  of  reform,  that  I  could  go 
into  a  constituency  embracing  75,000  souls, 
of  all  descriptions  and  shades  of  politics,  and 
that  I  had  so  far  given  satisfaction  that  not 
a  man  was  to  be  found  who  raised  his  voice 
against  my  re-election.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  gained,  I  may  say,  all  that  I  desire  in 
the  way  of  earthly  honor ;  but  I  feel,  like 
many  other  honorable  gentlemen,  that  in 
being  placed  iu  this  high  and  honorable 
position,  it  is  my  duty  to  act  faithfully  to¬ 
wards  those  who  sent  me  here;  and  I  feel. I 
should  do  wrong  if,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
I  should  give  my  vote  for  placing  that  portion 
of  Upper  Canada  which  I  am  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  a  worse  position  than  they  occupied 
before.  Having  made  these  few  remarks 
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with  reference  to  the  elective  principle,  I 
desiro  now  to  speak  about  one  or  two  other 
things  in  connection  with  these  resolutions. 
And  one  thing  in  particular,  I  fiud,  has  not 
been  spoken  of  by  any  member  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  I  refer  now  to  the  sixth 
clause,  with  reference  to  education.  Now, 
lion,  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  it  was  decidedly 
wrong  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  place 
anything  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in 
this  scheme.  I  will  give  my  reasons  for 
it,  and  I  think  those  reasons  are  good.  I 
think  it  should  be  left  fully  and  entirely  to 
the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to 
decide  what  is  best  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  We  see  already  that  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  both  parties  are  actively 
engaged  endeavoring  to  press  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  granting  them  greater  privileges  than 
they  already  enjoy.  They  seem  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  nothing  less  for  their  Catholic 
education  than  a  full  staff  of  officers,  together 
with  model  and  normal  schools,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  which  attach  to  the  present 
common  school  system.  That  which  in 
Upper  Canada  was  regarded  as  a  finality  in 
school  matters  is  now  scouted  at,  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  separate  schools  go  so  far  as  to  insist 
upon  having  a  college  ;  and  the  object  is  no 
doubt  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  proposed  local 
government  of  Upper  Canada.  So  far  as  I 
am  individually  concerned  in  reference  to 
schools,  I  would  far  rather  that  the  school 
system  was  worked  out  in  both  provinces  on 
the  principle  of  the  common  schools.  I  see 
no  reason  why  in  any  neighborhood  a  portion 
of  the  children  should  be  sent  to  one  de¬ 
scription  of  school,  and  a  portion  of  the 
children  sent  to  another  description  of 
school.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  that  the  children  of  our  common  country 
should  grow  up  together  and  be  educated 
together.  In  our  public  schools  there  should 
be  nothing  taught  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  any  person  from  sending 
their  children  to  them.  These  are  my  views 
in  reference  to  schools.  I  believe  that  the 
effect  of  giving  exclusive  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  to  certain  parties  ha3  had  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  good  feeling  which  should 
subsist  between  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  which  is  now  seen  in  the  demand  from 
both  sections  for  different  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  next  thing  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


House  is  that  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
I  am  opposed  in  toto  to  that  great  road.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  for  the  best  of  all  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it, 
because  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to 
cost.  There  is  nothing  in  these  resolutions 
to  indicate  what  is  to  be  the  expense  ;  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  discover  from  what  has 
taken  place  on  tho  floor  of  the  House,  any 
data  on  the  subject.  Consequently,  T  do 
not  feel  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  vote 
for  a  measure  which  is  going  to  entail  upon 
Upper  Canada  a  large  amount  of  debt,  with¬ 
out  first  knowing  what  that  debt  is  to  be. 
So  far  from  this  being  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  undertaking,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be 
worked  commercially.  The  hon.  member 
from  Montreal  (Hon.  Mr.  Ferrier),  who 
spoke  in  his  place  the  other  evening,  never 
touched  upon  this  subject.  All  he  told  us 
in  reference  to  this  great  scheme  was  simply 
this :  that  there  were  100  odd  cars  lying  at 
Montreal  laden  with  produce,  and  that  they 
could  not  go  forward  because  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lines  they  had  so  much  to  do  that 
they  could  not  send  the  cars  through.  But 
this  was  no  argument  at  all  in  favor  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway.  But  supposing  the 
road  were  built,  do  hon.  gentlemen  believe 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  pay  running 
expenses  ?  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  to  keep  it  open  a  subsidy  would  be 
required,  like  that  which  is  paid  to  the  ocean 
steamers.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  by 
the  hon.  member  from  Montreal  that  two 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  was  a  very  small  rate 
for  railway  carriage.  But  taking  it  at  that 
figure,  what  do  we  find  ?  From  Toronto  to 
the  seaboard,  over  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
the  distance  may  be  estimated  at  939  miles, 
and  to  send  a  barrel  of  flour  that  distance  by 
railway,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  mile  per 
ton,  the  charges  on  the  flour  would  be  not 
less  than  $2.08.  But  supposing  one-half 
this  tariff  were  charged — one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile — and  we  are  told  that  at  such  a 
rate  the  road  would  be  run  at  a  loss,  the 
cost  would  be  $1.04;  and  by  the  time  the 
barrel  of  flour  was  laid  down  in  Liverpool, 
there  would  be  charges  on  it  for  carriage  of 
eight  or  ten  cents  per  each  bushel  of  wheat 
over  what  was  formerly  paid.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  authority  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  “Oh!  but,”  say  they,  “the farmer 
gets  the  benefit  of  his  money  during  the 
winter.”  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  any 
argument  at  all  in  a  commercial  point  of 
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view.  We  have  the  advantage  of  getting 
the  money  in  the  winter,  it  is  true,  but  how 
do  we  get  it  ?  By  losing  a  large  amount. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  getting 
only  3s.  9d.  for  a  dollar’s  worth  of  produce. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  am  satisfied  that 
when  our  farmers  get  to  understand  the 
question,  they  never  will  consent  to  be  taxed 
for  the  construction  of  any  such  road. 
Taking  the  cost  of  transportation  at  two 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  distance  from 
Halifax  to  Belleville  at  831  miles,  we  find  it 
would  cost  $  16 . 62  to  transport  a  ton  of  goods 
between  the  two  places.  And  at  such  figures, 
does  any  honorable  gentleman  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  believe  for  a  moment  that  merchandise 
could  be  sent  over  the  road  at  any  such  rates  ? 
Supposing  you  reduce  the  rate  one  cent, 
it  would  still  cost  88.31,  which  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  carrying  freight  over 
the  road;  so  that,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  road  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
It  is  true  that  under  our  present  system  of 
banking,  our  bankers  endeavor  to  enforce  on 
the  purchasers  of  produce  the  necessity  of 
immediate  shipments  and  immediate  sales, 
and  with  that  view  cause  them  to  draw  for 
their  accommodation  at  short  dates;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  by  such  a  practice  the  far¬ 
mer  is  in  every  instance  the  loser.  The 
reason  of  this  custom  is  that  the  banks  want 
quicker  returns.  But  I  contend  that  the 
banks  should  be  prepared  to  advance  money 
at  such  dates  as  will  enable  the  producer  to 
so  sell  his  produce  as  to  get  from  it  a  remu¬ 
nerative  return  for  his  labor.  But  this  it 
not  done.  It  seems  that  the  tendency  of 
everything  is  to  force  freight  down  the  rail¬ 
ways  during  the  winter  season,  and  to  this 
end  money  is  advanced  at  short  dates,  the 
farmer  being  the  chief  loser  by  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Then  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is 
advocated  as  a  military  necessity.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  to  enable  the  transportation  ot  troops 
and  military  stores.  I  think,  hon.  gentlemen, 
we  have  only  to  look  across  the  lines  and  see 
what  has  taken  place  during  the  war  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  in  other  states,  to 
convince  us  at  once  that  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  troops  and  heavy  supplies,  such  as 
artillery  and  ammunition,  these  roads  are  of 
very  little  use.  You  will  find  that  they 
have  been  cut  in  almost  every  direction, 
and  the  facilities  they  were  supposed  to 
possess  for  transportation  have  been  proved 
to  be  well  nigh  worthless  for  any  practical 
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purpose, — and  that,  too,  in  a  country  where 
they  are  able  in  a  short  time  to  rebuild  any 
portions  of  the  roads  which  may  be  destroyed. 
But  how  would  it  be  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  ?  That  road  is  intended  to  run 
through  a  country  near  the  bouudary  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  over  which  troops  could  be 
distributed  at  given  points  so  as,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  break  up  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  in  every  direction  and  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  during  the.  winter. 

An  HON.  MEMBER— They  would  be 
uuable  to  reach  it  so  as  to  cut  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  FLINT — 1  hat  is  a  very  curious 
idea  :  u  They7  cannot  reach  it  !”  1  look  upon 
the  Americans  as  a  class  of  persons  who  can 
cut  their  way  wherever  they  wish  to  go. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  them  to 
cut  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  But  if  it 
were  really  the  case  that  the  country  to  be 
traversed  by  the  Intercoionial  Railway  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  one  could  get  through 
to  it,  the  sooner  we  cease  saying  anything 
further  about  it  the  better.  (Hear.)  For 
if  the  country  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is 
impossible  for  men  to  travel  through  it,  I  see 
no  benefit  in  having  such  a  railway.  (Hear, 
hear.)  These  are  my  views  in  reference  to 
the  railway.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  pay  the  large  sum  of  money  it  is 
going  to  cost,  without  knowing  how  much 
will  be  required.  There  is  no  knowing  how 
much  it  will  cost  Upper  Canada  for  her  pro¬ 
portion — whether  it  is  to  be  812,000,000, 
815,000,000,  or  820,000,000.  But  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  debt  we 
will  have  to  assume,  together  with  our  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  862,500,000  assigned  to 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  as  also  that  por¬ 
tion  yet  unprovided  for  by  the  resolutions; 
I  think  that  by  the  time  the  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway  is  built,  Upper  Canada  will  be 
saddled  with  at  least  850,000,000  as  her 
share  of  debt.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  people  to  bear  up  under  such  a 
weight ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  if  they  under¬ 
stood  tHIs  matter  as  they  ought  to  understand 
it,  they  would  give  their  consent  to  us  to 
vote  for  it.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  Confederation.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  I  would  much  desire  the 
Federation  of  all  the  provinces ;  but  while 
I  would  desire  the  Federation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  I  do  desire  that  that  Federation 
should  be  based  on  true  and  proper  princi¬ 
ples — that  every  portion  of  these  provinces 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominion  should  share  and 
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share  alike.  I  do  not  believe  in  one  portion 
of  the  provinces  being  placed  in  a  position  of 
inferiority  to  the  others.  I  believe  Upper 
Canada  should  have  its  just  rights — I  be¬ 
lieve  Lower  Canada  should  have  its  just 
rights— and  I  believe  that  the  other  provin¬ 
ces  should  have  their  just  rights.  We  should 
come  together  not  with  a  feeling  of  distrust, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  mutual  good  will,  ready 
to  take  each  other  by  the  hand  and  to  press 
forward  to  what  I  would  hope  might  prove 
an  honorable  destiny.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  more  this  question  is 
discussed — notwithstanding  che  remarks  of 
some  hon.  gentlemen  to  the  contrary — the 
more  the  question  is  discussed  and  ventilat¬ 
ed,  the  greater  will  be  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  with  it.  I  have  received  but  one 
letter  from  my  constituents  on  the  point,  and 
the  simple  reference  of  that  writer  is  this : 
u  I)o  not  you  vote  for  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way.’'  He  says,  “  I  should  like  Federation  ; 
but  do  not  vote  for  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way.”  But,  hon.  gentlemen,  whether  I  had 
received  such  an  admonition  or  not,  I  could 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  vote  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  as  they  now  stand.  I  have  paid  all 
possible  attention  to  the  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered  in  this  chan  her.  I  have  list¬ 
ened  with  every  degree  of  respectful  attention 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Knight  who  leads  the 
Government,  and  also  to  his  hon.  colleague 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and  I 
should  be  happy  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
go  with  them  in  the  vote  which  is  about  to 
be  cast ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible, 
if  I  am  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  my  duty 
to  my  constituents,  to  myself,  and  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  I  can  never  consent  to  vote  away  the 
rights  which  belong  to  the  people,  without  first 
askiug  the  people  for  their  consent.  If  the 
time  is  given  them  necessary  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  subject,  and  they  then 
say  to  this  House:  “  We  are  willing  to  try 
this  scheme — we  are  willing  to  take  it  with 
all  its  defects,  ?n  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  to  work  well,”  I  will  give  my  vote  for 
it  as  it  now  stands.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
this  opportunity  being  afforded,  I  must  say 
that  if  I  am  in  the  House  when  the  vote  is 
called  on  this  measure,  I  shall  have  to  record 
my  name  against  it,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall 
be  acting  conscientiously.  I  shall  do  so  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me, 
however  painful  it  may  be  for  me  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
this  respect,  and  contrary  to  a  large  majority 
of  this  House.  And  while  I  would  concede 


to  every  hon.  gentleman  who  may  differ  from 
me  the  same  freedom  of  judgment  that  I 
claim  for  myself — while  I  would  look  with 
ail  charity  on  the  course  thought  proper  to 
be  taken  by  my  fellow  members,  I  feel  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  will  not  begrudge  me  the 
right  of  discharging  my  duty  iu  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  and  what 
I  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of  my  consti¬ 
tuents.  And  if  my  constituents  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  what  I  am  about  to  do,  they  have 
only  to  say,  “  Mr.  Flint,  your  conduct  does 
not  accord  with  our  views;  we  desire  that 
you  should  retire  from  public  life;”  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  conform  to  their 
wishes.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DE  BEATJJEU  said — Honor 
able  gentlemen,  I  think  it  an  act  of  patriotism 
to  support  the  resolutions  submitted  to  us, 
having  for  their  object  the  Confederation  of 
several  provinces,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a 
group,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  nationality. 
This  project  will  not  surprise  any  one,  when 
he  recollects  that  this  immense  territory  is 
occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  two  first 
powers  of  the  world,  and  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  them  are  of  Norman  and  Breton 
blood.  They  will  also  remember  that  the 
Normans  were  the  most  adventurous  pioneers, 
fit  for  all  hazardous  colonizations,  and  daring 
navigators.  After  having  established  their 
dominion  over  the  British  Islands,  and  over 
a  part  of  France,  Naples,  Sicily,  even  in 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  near  Constantinople, 
they  crossed  the  ocean  and  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Canary  Islands,  and  afterwards 
came  close  on  the  borders  of  the  Saint  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  Mississippi — a  voyage  that 
their  ancestors  had  commenced  in  the  environs 
of  Novgorod,  and  where  a  nucleus  of  their 
race  is  yet  to  be  found.  The  French  Cana¬ 
dian  countrymen  of  this  Honorable  House 
ought  more  than  others  to  be  proud  of  the 
scheme,  and  it  ought  to  bring  to  their  memory 
that  h  ranee  had  once  this  object  in  view,  but 
even  on  a  larger  scale  (having  then  a  territory 
of  1,800  leagues),  and  of  making  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  a  second  to  herself  by  calling  it  La 
Nouvelle  France.  She  was  then  seconded  in 
this  great  undertaking  by  her  best  military 
and  civil  administrators.  Among  the  fore¬ 
most  was  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Denonville,  and  La  Galisson- 
NiiiRE,  and  also  the  celebrated  Intendant 
Talon.  The  French  Government  was  then 
laboring  under  the  same  difficulty  of  seeking 
for  an  open  sea-port  in  winter,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  shut  up  by  the  ice  during  five  months 
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of  the  year,  having  their  powerful  neighbors, 
as  we  have  now,  to  contend  with.  The  Che¬ 
valier  d’Iberville,  one  of  the  brave  sons  of 
Montreal,  the  equal,  as  it  is  admitted  by  the 
best  navy  historians,  of  the  celebrated  Jean 
Bart,  after  having  made,  in  1695,  two  glori¬ 
ous  expeditions  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  to  some  of  the  other  present  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  wrote  a  Memoire,  in  1701,  on 
the  situation  of  Boston  and  New  York  and 
other  coasts  of  the  then  British  colonies, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  sea¬ 
port  during  winter.  Well,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  this  now  may  be  effected  without  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  or  money,  only  by  securing  the 
Confederation  as  agreed  at  the  Convention  by 
the  most  distinguished  parties  contra ctantes 
of  these  British  Provinces,  in  extending  the 
present  railroad  from  Riviere  du  Loup  to  the 
Maritime -Provinces,  so  as  to  connect  in  winter 
the  most  remote  parts  of  Western  Canada  to 
the  sea.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  annexation  of  these  Maritime  Provinces 
have  been  most  ably  developed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  debate  by  the  brilliant  speech  and 
sound  logic  of  the  gallant  Premier,  and  also 
by  other  able  speeches  in  support  of  those 
resolutions.  1  will,  nevertheless,  add  that  the 
Province  of  Canada  will  also  derive  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  beginning  the  nucleus  of 
our  future  milit  try  being,  particularly  if  you 
get  the  great  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  are  entitled  to.  Let  us  all 
recollect  that  France  commenced  her  Canadian 
being  by  sending  divers  companies  of  troops 
by  rotation  to  the  present  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  also  to  Louisiana.  Those  companies  were 
commanded  by  officers  who  held  the  rank  of 
capitaiv.es  des  detachements  de  la  marine,  equal 
in  rank  to  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army. 
Those  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  being 
trained  for  navy  purposes.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  frequent  intercourse  with  those 
Maritime  Provinces,  coupled  with  the  navy 
ship  school  that  the  Imperial  Government,  as 
I  understand,  has  the  intention  of  establishing 
at  Quebec,  similar  to  those  in  England  and 
France, will  promote  this  object ;  and  especially 
if  England  open  the  door  of  her  academies  of 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  to  our  youths,  as 
France  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  pos¬ 
sessed  of  these  colonies — in  admitting,  as 
cadets  de  marine,  at  Brest  and  Rochefort,  the 
sons  of  those  colonists  who,  as  military  and 
civilian  administrators,  had  deserved  such  a 
reward — and,  by  so  doing,  they  formed  a  good 
colonial  navy,  and  it  was  from  it  sprang 
up  those  able  and  brave  officers — the  glory  of 


the  past  history  of  the  French  Canadians ; 
and  the  honor  that  they  had  so  acquired  re¬ 
flected  also  over  Old  France.  Amongst  the 
great  number  whose  memory  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  not  only  by  the  people  of  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  but  also  by  the  Maritime  Provinces,  at 
the  birth  and  development  of  a  new  nation, 
and  to  the  defence  of  which  those  men  have 
contributed  by  their  intelligence  and  courage, 

I  will  name,  amongst  others,  Bon  a  venture, 
StviGNT,  Chateauguay,  D’Alligny,  Til¬ 
ly,  Granville,  Soulanges,  Vaudreuil, 
Beauharnois,  Longueuil,  Repentigny, 
Bolshebert,  St.  Ours,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  many 
of  those  distinguished  navy  officers  became 
governors  not  only  in  the  French  colonies  of 
America  and  India,  but  commanded  also  sea¬ 
ports  in  France.  Benoit,  Chaussegros  de 
LAry,  the  two  Vaudreuils,  and  Pierre 
Bedout  rose  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral, 
and  one  of  them,  Rouer  de  la  Cordon- 
niere,  was  even  complimented  by  Fox  in  the 
English  Parliament,  for  his  generous  and  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  towards  his  enemies.  Now,  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen,  besides  the  establishment  of 
the  colonial  navy,  we  should  also  promote  the 
military  organization  and  martial  spirit,  the 
natural  accompaniment  and  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  of  freedom,  by  assuming  part  of  the 
military  defences  of  this  colony,  proportioned 
to  our  population  and  revenues,  of  course 
with  the  effective  assistance  of  tbe  Imperial 
Government.  And  I  hope  that  England  will 
call  out,  to  exercise  the  highest  functions  of 
statesmanship,  such  of  her  subjects  in  those 
colonies  as  will  render  themselves  fit  to  fill 
such  situations  in  future.  Why  should  she 
not  even  employ  them  in  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice,  or  as  governors  of  her  other  colonies,  as 
France  did  formerly,  in  granting  those  favors 
for  eminent  services?  And  in  spite  of  the 
intrigues  of  those  near  the  soldi  levant  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  daring  exploits  of  those  brave  col¬ 
onists,  in  that  glorious  struggle  from  1698  to 
1759,  forced  the  French  monarch  to  do  them 
ample  justice,  and  by  so  doing  the  most  of 
the  military  commands  and  governorships 
of  the  French  colonies  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Canadian  born  subjects.  I  have  said  so  much 
to  show  that  the  policy  of  England  ought  to 
have  been  directed  to  promote,  in  these  colonies, 
the  appointments  in  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the 
military  career  to  her  colonial  subjects,  as 
well  as  those  living  in  the  British  Isles. — 
( Hear,  hear.)  Referring  again  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  I  will  say  to  my  French  Can¬ 
adian  countrymen  that  they  have  too  many 
glorious  pages  in  the  past  history  of  America, 
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and  particularly  in  relation  to  these  provinces, 
not  to  feel  a  sympathy  towards  them,  as  there 
still  exist  a  large  number  of  the  old  Acadians 
who  will  feel  proud  to  renew  old  acquaints 
ance,  and  to  live  with  them  as  brothers, 
happy  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
Government.  Let  me  call  to  their  memory 
some  of  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of 
the  exploits  of  the  brave  officers  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  such  as  Port  Royal,  or 
Louisbourg,  now  Annapolis ;  Chebucto,  now 
Halifax  ;  Port  Lajoie,  now  Charlottetown  ; 
L’Isle  Royale,  now  Cape  Breton  ;  Isle  St. 
Jean,  now  Prince  Edward  Island,  &c.,  &c.  I 
hope,  also,  that  the  construction  of  a  good 
route  to  Riviere  Rouge,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  British  Columbia,  will  bring  those 
places  to  an  easy  access  for  commerce,  trading 
and  agriculture,  to  our  growing  population,  and 
will  prevent  them  emigrating  to  the  United 
States,  as  they  will  find  glorious  souvenirs 
in  the  former  places,  where  their  Canadian 
brothers  have  already  formed  flourishing  agri¬ 
cultural  settlements,  and  opened  up  valuable 
mines.  I  trust  that  my  French  Canadian 
countrymen  in  this  House  will  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  adopting  the  resolutions  now  laid  be¬ 
fore  them,  trusting  as  they  should  do  to  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Home  G  overument,  as 
this  new  Constitution  is  well  calculated  to 
develope  the  resources  of  this  fine  and  immense 
country.  And  the  best  proof  that  we  are 
taking  the  right  steps  to  secure  our  happiness, 
is  found  amongst  other  articles  hostile  to  Brit¬ 
ish  interests,  in  an  article  of  the  Oourrier  des 
JE tats -  Unis,  when  the  question  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  agitated  in  1853,  and  which  runs  as 
follows : — 

Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said,  written 
or  spouted  about  English  tyranny  and  rapacity, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  Great  Britain  has  al 
ways  known  how  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  to  deal  out  privileges  to  her  colon¬ 
ies  by  judicious  instalments. 

Should  this  great  project  be  adopted,  our  im¬ 
portance  would  rise  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  we  would  be  on  the  same  footing 
at  least  as  our  American  neighbors,  belonging 
to  a  large  and  important  Confederation,  and 
our  credit  will  rise  in  consequence.  The 
Lower  Canadians  will  recollect  that  in  1840, 
after  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Act  of 
1791,  England  granted  us  a  new  Constitution. 
They  will  recollect  aiso  the  anguish,  the  pangs 
felt  by  them  at  that  period ;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  we  had  no  voice  then  in  the  measure 
as  we  have  now,  still  the  rights  and  advan¬ 
tages  granted  us  by  the  oapitulation  of  Que¬ 


bec  and  Montreal  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  have  not  been  abrogated,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  by  adopting  those  resolutions, 
our  future  rights  are  as  safe  as  they  were  for¬ 
merly.  (Hear,  hear.)  Before  I  close  I  will 
answer  the  remarks  made  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Lanaudibre  division,  in  a  speech  a 
few  days  ago,  respecting  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
alleging  that  we  ought  not  to  legislate  upon 
this  delicate  subject,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
I  will  quote  two  letters  lately  discovered  and 
published  by  Monsieur  Pierre  Mergoz, 
Guardian  of  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  and  his  remarks  on 
these  two  great  honored  navigators  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  Mississippi  and  other  parts  of 
America,  and  which  remarks  are  as  follow  : — 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  affinity  of  the 
interests  of  the  present  times  and  those  of  former 
days,  and  which  recommend  the  memory  of  La¬ 
Salle  and  d’Iberville.  In  1699  d’Iberville 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana:  “If  France 
does  not  take  possession  of  this  part  of  America, 
which  is  the  finest,  to  have  a  colony  strong 
enough  to  resist  those  that  England  possesses  in 
the  east  from  Pescadoue  to  the  Caroline,  these 
colonies,  which  are  becoming  very  extensive,  will 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  in  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  seize  upon 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  and  to  expel  all 
other  nations  ”  D’Iberville  wrote  again  in 
November,  1702:  “What  maybe  said  against 
the  establishment  that  the  king  has  made  at  Mo¬ 
bile  ?  It  is  the  only  one  that  could  sustain  Ame¬ 
rica  against  the  undertakings  of  the  English  on 
this  continent.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be  able 
to  forward  in  fifteen  days,  by  means  of  their  large 
navy,  more  than  20,000  or  30,000  men  upon 
such  of  the  French  islands  as  they  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  attack,  the  distance  not  being,  at  the 
utmost,  more  than  500  to  600  leagues,  the  wind 
being  generally  favorable  to  carry  them  on  those 
shores,  and  by  land  they  may  reach  Mexico.” 
“These  views  (says  Mr.  Mergoz), together  with 
d  Iberville's  remarks,  will  account  for  the  na¬ 
tural  uneasiness  felt  by  the  European  powers  at 
what  is  now  taking  place  in  South  America.” 

What  I  have  just  quoted  is,  I  believe,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  the  honorable  member  for 
the  Lanaudibre  Division  that  the  European 
Powers  were  not  disposed,  even  at  those 
remote  times,  to  favor  the  doctrine  now  called 
the  Monroe ;  the  British  colonists  of  those 
times  being  now  replaced  by  our  republican 
neighbors.  Having  said  so  much,  I  will  con¬ 
clude  by  stating  that  I  shall  vote  for  those  reso¬ 
lutions  as  they  are  laid  before  us.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HAMILTON  (Inkerman) — 
Honorable  gentlemen,  so  much  has  been  said 
during  the  course  of  the  present  debate  with 
reference  to  the  elected  members  of  this  House, 
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and  the  rights  of  the  electors  who  sent  us  here, 
that  I  desire  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  to 
explain  why  I,  representing  a  Lower  Canadian 
division,  a  majority  of  whom  will  be  amongst 
the  minority  of  the  Lower  Canada  of  the 
future,  have  decided  that  it  is  my  duty  to  vote 
for  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference 
as  they  have  been  laid  before  us  by  the 
Government,  and  consequently  against  all  the 
amendments.  I  am  free  to  confess,  honorable 
gentlemen,  that  there  are  among  the  resolu¬ 
tions  some  that  I  would  have  gladly  seen,  as  I 
conceive,  amended ;  but  considering,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  therefore  fully 
concurring  in  what  many  of  us  heard  from  an 
eminent  and  distinguished  statesman  in  another 
place,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Confederation 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  into  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  spirit  of  compromise 
must  largely  enter  ;  and  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing,  as  I  also  consider  they  were  bound  to  do, 
informed  us  we  must  accept  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  I  conceived  it 
was  my  duty  not  to  be  a  bar  in  the  way, 
however  humble,  of  the  passage  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  I  came  to  this  conclusion  the  more 
willingly  because  I  have  been  for  a  long  time 
an  advocate  for  a  union  of  the  provinces,  and 
I  have  been  so  because  it  is  indisputable  that 
a  much  greater  share  of  our  self-defence  must 
rest  upon  ourselves  than  heretofore  ;  and 
though  at  the  best  our  means  of  defence  may 
not  be  as  great  as  we  could  wish,  yet  it  must 
be  manifest  they  must  be  greater  by  being 
consolidated  under  one  head.  Some  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen,  especially  my  neighbor  from  St.  Clair, 
have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Confederation  in¬ 
creasing  our  powers  of  defence,  inasmuch  as 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  must  take  a 
long  time  to  perfect  our  arrangements ;  but  I 
would  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  ponsider  what 
will  be  the  effect  in  England,  as  to  our  defences, 
if  we  reject  or  even  postpone  this  soheme  of 
Confederation,  coming  as  it  would  on  the 
heels  of  a  rejected  Militia  Bill.  During  the 
discussion,  we  have  had,  if  the  term  is  par¬ 
liamentary  and  may  be  used, many  fancy  finance 
statements.  Now,  without  disputing  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  any  of  them,  I  would  ask  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  made  them, 
have  they  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  costs 
we  would  be  at  after  we  had  been  gobbled  up 
by  our  neighbors  south  of  45°,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight  the 
Premier,  after  we  had  slid  down  the  inclined 
plane,  and  become  merged  in  the  neighboring 
republio  ?  I  for  one  would  say  that  such  a 
position  was  altogether  too  contemptible  to 


occupy.  With  reference  to  the  change  doing 
away  with  our  elective  Legislative  Council,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  I  for  one  can 
say  that  I  consider  the  delegates  came  to 
the  only  correct  conclusion,  and  this  is  no  new 
conclusion,  and  involves  no  change  of  opinion 
on  my  part,  for  I  can  appeal  to  an  honorable 
member  of  this  House  as  to  whether,  within 
half  an  hour  of  taking  my  seat  in  it,  I  did 
not  express  the  opinion  that  though  it  was  not 
right  to  speak  ill  of  the  bridge  over  which  one 
had  crossed  safely,  yet  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  elective  system  as  applied  to  this  House. 
I  also  dissent  from  the  sentiments  I  have  heard 
expressed  by  many  honorable  members  of  this 
House  as  to  our  position  here,  for  I  never 
understood  that  I  came  here  as  the  mere 
delegate  of  the  men  of  Inkerman,  to  vote  just 
as  the  most  active  village  politicians  happened 
to  pull  the  wires  for  me.  No,  gentlemen,  I 
came  here,  as  I  thought,  as  the  representative 
of  my  division,  to  do  my  best  according  to 
my  humble  ability  in  legislating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  under  no 
other  circumstances  would  I  have  accepted 
the  position.  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time, 
honorable  gentlemen,  in  saying  that  which  has 
been  better  said  by  others ;  but  thanking  you 
for  the  few  moments’  hearing  you  have  so 
kindly  given  me,  conclude  by  reducing  my 
explanations  as  follows  :  I  vote  for  Confeder¬ 
ation  because  I  consider  it  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  British  connection,  and  to 
preserve  that,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  make 
many  sacrifices.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BLAKE — I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty,  honorable  gentlemen,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  general  question  of  Federa¬ 
tion  before  the  vote  is  taken.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
scheme  has  originated.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  honorable  gentlemen  composing  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  self-elected.  Now  I  hold  that 
it  is  most  unfair  to  charge  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  who  have,  as  members  of  a  government, 
entered  into  this  matter  at  the  request  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General,  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  do  the  best  that  eould  be  done 
for  the  interests  of  Canada,  with  being  too 
precipitate,  especially  when  the  subject  was 
surrounded  with  so  much  difficulty.  Although 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  a  union  of  the 
provinces  for  very  many  years,  yet  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  some  matters 
of  detail  in  those  resolutions  that  are  very 
distasteful  to  me.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  elective  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  this  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
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I  was  always  in  favor  of  the  elective  principle 
as  applied  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  my  constituency  is 
also  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  opposed  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  on  account 
of  the  immense  expenditure  which  it  will 
entail  upon  the  country,  not  only  now,  but 
for  all  time  to  come.  I  think  that  that 
expenditure  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  fall 
very  heavily  on  our  finances,  which  are  now 
so  very  poorly  able  to  bear  the  burden,  and 
that  the  road  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  the 
country.  Much  has  been  said  about  this 
scheme  not  being  understood  by  the  people. 
With  regard  to  that,  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  locality.  Before  coming  here,  I  went 
through  my  own  constituency,  and  conversed 
with  a  great  many  leading  men  of  all  political 
parties,  and  all  urged  me  to  go  for  Confedera¬ 
tion,  without  a  single  exception.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  pointed  out  the  objections  which  I 
had  to  the  scheme.  I  told  them  that  I  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  elective  principle  being  ignor¬ 
ed — of  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway — and  of  the  increased  expense  of 
maintaining  two  sets  of  government.  I  pointed 
out  all  these  and  other  objections,  but  not 
withstanding,  they  said  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  take  Federation,  even  as  proposed  by 
the  resolutions,  than  to  remain  as  we  are. 
They  said:  “  The  government  of  the  country 
has  come  to  a  dead-lock;  we  have  seen  one  strong 
party  pitted  against  another  strong  party  ;  we 
have  seen  two  or  three  governments  formed 
that  were  unable  to  pass  a  single  important 
measure,  and  some  change  is  therefore  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.”  The  question  then  arises, 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  Now,  I  would  ask  the 
opponents  of  this  scheme,  if  they  have  any 
other  plan  to  propose  that  will  relieve  the 
country  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  has 
been  laboring  J  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  told  by  high  authority 
that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  We  were 
told  by  the  honorable  and  gallant  Knight  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  that  we  were  on 
an  “  inclined  plane,”  on  which  we  were  fast 
sliding  into  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  think  it  is  therefore  my  duty 
to  vote  for  the  resolutions  as  they  stand,  and 
to  vote  for  no  amendments  of  any  kind. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  are  told  that  if  we  adopt 
any  amendments  to  the  resolutions,  the  whole 
scheme  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Are  we  to 
go  back  to  the  position  we  formerly  occupied, 
or  will  it  not  be  better  to  accept  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  on  which  a  new  Constitution  may  be 
formed  ?  If  it  is  not  fofmed  to  suit  us,  we 


can  alter  it  hereafter.  It  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
to  be  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
totally  unalterable.  The  Constitutions  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  different  civilized  nations  now  in  existence 
have  been  altered,  and  why  are  we  to  expect 
that  these  resolutions  are  a  finality  ?  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederation 
can  be  altered  in  future  as  easily  as  our 
present  Constitution  has  been  altered.  I  hope 
this  scheme  will  go  into  effect  at  an  early 
period,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  productive  of  a 
vast  amount  of  good  to  our  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Honorable  gentlemen  say  it  is  a 
revolution.  It  may  be  a  revolution,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  so  violent  a  one  as  was 
proposed  in  1837  and  1838.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  heavy  artillery 
brought  into  play  since  this  debate  began,  but 
I  hope  that  the  revolution  will  be  carried  out 
without  the  shedding  of  blood.  (Hear,  hear 
and  laughter.)  I  am  prepared  to  give  my 
vote  for  the  scheme.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  READ  next  addressed  the 
House.  He  said  —  Honorable  gentlemen,  I 
have  voted  for  delay  in  the  passage  of  these 
resolutions,  believing  that  to  be  my  duty ;  and 
if  I  have  been  wrong  in  doing  so,  it  has  been 
through  want  of  judgment.  I  have  had  no 
other  intention  in  so  doing  than  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  I  observe  that  a  large  majority  of  this 
House  entertains  a  different  opinion,  I  shall 
no  longer  attempt  to  mar  the  scheme,  but 
shall  give  it  my  support  when  the  time  for 
voting  upon  it  arrives.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  I  never  intended  to  mar  it,  but  I 
wished  to  be  sure  that  the  country  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  and  would  appreciate  it  when 
they  got  it.  (Hear.)  I  think  human  nature 
is  the  same  now  as  it  always  was  and  always 
will  be.  As  the  hon.  Premier  and  the  hon. 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  have  used 
some  comparisons  with  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  union,  I  have  also  a  comparison  to 
make.  They  said  that  a  union  could  not  be 
effected  without  some  sacrifices — a  little  giving 
and  taking  all  round.  I  think  so  too,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  different  way  in  which  this 
proposed  union  must  be  viewed.  I  compare 
Canada  to  a  young  man  who  has  had  guar¬ 
dians  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  estate ; 
but  having  arrived  at  that  age  that  his  guar¬ 
dians  think  it  is  time  he  should  be  married, 
they  arrange  a  matrimonial  alliance  for  him. 
He  is  all  the  time  looking  on,  and  expecting 
to  be  asked  how  the  arrangement  suits  him 
But  in  this  case  it  appears  he  is  not  to  be 
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asked  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  they  have 
all  things  in  readiness,  he  says  to  himself: 

“  You  may  have  power  to  marry  me,  but  you 
cannot  make  me  live  happily.”  Now,  had  he 
been  consulted,  he  would  probably  have  made 
the  same  choice  and  have  been  fully  satisfied 
with  the  alliance.  As  human  nature  is  always 
the  same,  I  have  thought  these  were  sufficiently 
strong  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  some  delay, 
in  order  that  the  people,  after  the  matter  was 
fully  before  them,  might  cordially  enter  into 
the  proposed  union.  I  am  favorably  impressed 
with  a  great  many  of  the  resolutions  compos¬ 
ing  this  measure.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend  from  Toronto  (Hon.  Mr. 
Ross),  that  Upper  Canada  would  build  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  herself  rather  than  be 
without  it.  Upper  Canada  does  not  produce 
anything  that  can  be  profitably  taken  over 
tl  e  road.  There  is  no  alternative,  however, 
but  to  build  it,  if  Confederation  is  to  be 
carried  out.  In  1862,  we  had  a  good  bargain 
thrown  open  to  us,  hut  as  yre  refused  to  accept 
it  at  the  time,  we  cannot  now  get  it  without 
paying  a  higher  price.  Along  with  the  ma¬ 
trimonial  alliance  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  there  will  be  fresh  responsibilities,  and 
I  really  do  not  think  the  country  is  quite 
prepared  for  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  It  seems  we  are  pretty  certain  to  form 
the  alliance,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
those  little  responsibilities  will  immediately 
spring  up.  (Laughter.)  I  think,  however, 
that  we  must  call  them  great  responsibilities, 
and  1  repeat,  much  greater  than  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for.  I  would  make  a  great  sacrifice  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  but  if  England 
tells  us  we  must  do  more  than  the  country  is 
able  to  do,  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  willing 
to  submit  to  it.  We  are  prepared  to  do  all 
we  can,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  such 
an  enormous  expense  as  to  involve  our  country 
in  such  debt  as  will  render  it  an  undesirable 
place  to  live  in.  With  Confederation  we  will 
have  to  go  to  great  expense,  not  only  for  our 
defences  and  our  militia,  but  also  for  a  navy , 
because  I  believe  that,  as  soon  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  put  an  increased  number  of  gun-boats 
on  the  lakes,  we  will  have  to  put  on  an  equal 
number,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  to  me  if  we 
can  afford  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Yes— where  is  the 

money  to  come  from  ? 

HoN.  Mr.  READ — We  are  now  very 
heavily  taxed,  and  have  a  heavy  bill  to  pay 
for  interest  on  our  large  debt.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  adopt  some  method  by 


which  this  interest  should  not  go  out  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  like  to  see  so  much  bor¬ 
rowed  from  abroad.  Interest  is  a  thing  that 
accumulates  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  to  he 
paid  regularly.  If  some  system  could  be  de¬ 
vised  by  which  this  borrowing  from  abroad 
could  be  stopped, the  Federation  scheme  would 
suit  me  much  better,  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  taxes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  per  head,  have  been  running  up  at 
an  alarming  rate — from  one  dollar  to  three — 
since  the  union,  in  1841.  It  seems  that  the 
Confederation  is  to  increase  our  taxes ;  that 
fact  is  generally  admitted,  independent  of  the 
i  expense  of  building  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

I  I  do  not  see  where  all  the  money  is  to  come 
!  from,  but  I  dare  say  the  Finance  Minister 
!  will  find  out  some  means  of  raising  it  by  in¬ 
creased  taxation.  When  the  final  vote  comes 
on,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  support  the  motion 
rather  than  have  it  rejected  altogether,  and 
shall  press  my  opposition  no  further.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — Honorable  gentle- 
]  men,  I  rise  to  move — 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  main 
motion  :  “  Provided  always,  that  His  Excel¬ 

lency  the  Governor  General  be  prayed  to  with¬ 
hold  the  transmission  of  the  said  Address  until 
the  said  resolutions  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  electors  of  this  province,  qualified  to  vote 
under  the  Act  22  Vic.,  cap.  6,  to  be  signified  by 
a  direct  vote  on  the  said  resolution,  to  be  taken 
in  the  various  municipalities  throughout  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.’’ 

Hon.  Mr.  DICKSON — I  am  desirous  of 
calling  to  the  notice  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  appears  on  the  face  of  it 
to  embody  the  same  principle  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  honorable  member  op¬ 
posite  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie),  and  seconded  by 
myself,  and  which,  after  a  long  and  somewhat 
tedious  discussion,  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
I  would  like  to  know,  therefore,  whether  the 
amendment  is  in  order.  I  do  not  oppose  it, 
but  if  it  is  not  in  order,  time  will  be  saved  by 
disposing  of  it  at  once,  and  I  rise  to  obtain 
the  Speaker’s  decision  upon  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSS— The  objection  of  the 
honorable  member  is,  I  think,  conclusive  with 
regard  to  the  amendment.  It  appears  to  be 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  moved  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Niagara,  and  seems  to 
me  to  be  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU— I  think  the  motion 
is  in  order.  It  declares  that  before  the  scheme 
is  finally  adopted,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people,  for  them  to  vote  yea  or  nay  upon  it. 
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No  such  amendment  has  before  been  offered 
in  this  House. 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER — The  motion 
proposed  in  amendment  to  the  main  motion 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Currie  was  in  the  following 
words: — “  That  in  a  matter  of  such  great  im¬ 
portance  as  the  proposed  Confederation  of  this 
and  certain  other  British  Colonies,  this  House 
is  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
assenting  to  a  measure  involving  so  many  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  without  a  further  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  public  will  than  has  yet  been 
declared.”  Now,  the  present  motion  is — 
“  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
be  prayed  to  withhold  the  transmission  of  the 
said  Address  until  the  said  resolutions  shall 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  electors  of  this 
province,  qualified  to  vote  under  the  Act  22 
Vic.,  cap.  6,  to  be  signified  by  a  direct  vote 
on  the  said  resolution,  to  be  taken  in  the 
various  municipalities  throughout  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.”  Although  there  may  be 
some  similarity,  still  it  is  not  substantially  the 
same  motion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  “  further 
manifestation  of  the  public  will  ”  may  be 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  manifestation 
of  that  will  by  a  direct  vote,  as  provided  for 
by  this  amendment.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  motion  is  in  order  ;  and,  as  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  liberal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
House  should  be  made,  I  cannot  declare  that 
the  amendment  is  included  in  the  motion  de¬ 
cided  by  the  House  yesterday.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR— It  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  course  of  this  debate  has 
taken  a  most  extraordinary  turn.  At  first, 
honorable  members  addressed  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  resolutions — members  of  the 
Government  more  especially,  and  then  some 
honorable  gentlemen  supporting  them ;  but 
latterly  we  have  heard  several  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  expressing  their  views  very  strongly  and 
emphatically  against  many  of  the  resolutions 
embraced  in  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  but 
while  expressing  themselves  so  strongly,  they 
seemed  to  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  support 
it  as  a  whole.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  strikes 
me,  and  I  trust  it  will  strike  some  other  hon¬ 
orable  members,  also,  that  we  have  been 
elected  to  this  Legislature  with  a  view  to 
perfect  as  far  as  possible  every  scheme  or  pro¬ 
position  that  may  properly  come  before  it. 

It  we  have  views  on  a  particular  measure 
which  would  lead  us  to  propose  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  different  in  shape 
or  scope  from  what  it  is  when  first  introduced, 

I  maintain  that  it  is  our  duty  to  express  our 


views  in  that  direction — not  taking  the  mea¬ 
sure  without  looking  fairly  and  impartially 
into  it,  or  accepting  it  in  the  belief  that  we 
have  no  right  to  dispute  or  alter  any  portion 
of  it.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  the  scheme 
now  before  the  House  as  upon  the  whole  very 
different  from  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  members  of  the  present  Government. 
They  have  been  strongly  supported  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  see  any  difficulty  thrown 
in  their  way,  or  anything  done  calculated  to 
lessen  their  support  in  the  Legislature ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  say  that,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  and  confidence  they  have  received,  they 
ought  to  have  brought  forward  a  better  scheme 
than  tli  at  which  they  have  presented  to  the 
House  and  country.  Why,  take  the  question 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railroad  involved  in  these 
resolutions,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  More  than 
two  years  ago  the  governments  of  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  made 
a  proposition  to  the  Canadian  Government  to 
build  this  road  and  pay  seven-twelfths  of 
the  cost,  Canada  to  pay  the  remaining  five- 
twelfths.  Well,  what  arrangement  have  we 
now — what  has  time  brought  about — what 
advantages  have  these  two  years  g'ained  for 
us?  This,  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
come  down  to  the  Legislature  with  a  scheme 
according  to  which  Canada  will  have  to  pay 
towards  the  construction  of  this  road  nine- 
twelfths  of  the  entire  amount,  and  the  other 
provinces  the  balanoe — thus  involving  addi¬ 
tional  expense  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars — certainly 
not  less  than  six  millions  to  build  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  alone — more  than  was  de¬ 
manded  of  us  two  years  ago — and  a  total 
additional  expenditure  that  will  add  to  the 
annual  taxation  of  Canada  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  of  dollars  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  heavy  expenditure  over  the  proposition 
made  two  years  ago  has,  therefore,  been  need¬ 
lessly  undertaken.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  that  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces  will  benefit  far  more  largely 
than  Canada  by  the  construction  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  It  is  admitted  by  the  best 
commercial  men  who  have  spoken  upon  the 
subject,  that  as  a  commercial  undertaking  it  ' 
will  not  pay.  It  is  admitted  that  it  will  be 
of  little  or  no  value  whatever  as  a  defensive 
work.  .  This  being  the  case,  why  then  rush 
into  this  large  expenditure  with  such  precipi¬ 
tancy  ;  why  not,  at  least,  postpone  its  passage 
in  order  to  get  a  measure  of  a  more  perfect 
character,  and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the 
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wishes  of  the  people  chiefly  interested  ?  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  who  betray  such  anxiety  to 
press  this  scheme  at  once  should  remember 
that  we  are  not  voting  away  our  own  but  the 
people's  money,  and  that  this  should  not  be 
done  to  the  extent  that  is  now  proposed, 
without  consulting  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 
This  the  law  requires  before  a  municipal 
council  can  make  any  special  grant  of  money. 
In  such  cases  a  vote  of  the  people  has  to  be 
taken,  which  is  conclusive  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  expenditure  shall  be  incurred  or  not ; 
and  yet  we  are  here  passing  a  measure  of  vast¬ 
ly  greater  importance  to  them,  a  measure  in¬ 
volving  a  revolution  in  our  political  affairs — a 
measure  involving  an  immense  outlay  of  money 
without  asking  whether  the  people  are  favorable 
to  it  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  maintain,  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen,  that  before  it  is  finally  passed 
upon,  the  whole  question  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people,  and  that  the  law  which  re¬ 
quires  a  reference  to  them  in  minor  matters, 
should  be  extended  in  a  matter  which  so  near¬ 
ly  concerns  their  future  condition  and  pros¬ 
perity.  The  people  of  the  eastern  provinces 
have  very  little  to  complain  of  in  the  plan  of 
Confederation  proposed.  The  fact  is,  they 
will  be  largely  the  gainers  by  it,  if  it  is 
carried  out.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  the  members  of  the  governments  of 
those  provinces,  and  other  public  men,  see  the 
great  advantage  they  have  gained  over  Cana¬ 
da,  and  are  not  slow  to  set  them  before  the 
people.  They  are  naturally  anxious  that  the 
scheme  shall  be  carried  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  are  making  every  effort  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  for  under  it  unprofitable  local  works 
in  those  provinces  are  assumed  and  paid  for 
by  the  General  Government;  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  railways  of  New  Brunswick, 
which,  before  five  years  go  round,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  run  at  very  considerable  cost  be¬ 
yond  the  returns  they  will  yield  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  in 
a  speech  to  the  electors  of  St.  John,  sets  forth 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  by  the  union,  as  follows : — 

New  Brunswick  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Confed¬ 
eration  with  a  debt  of  seven  millions,  and  Nova 
Scotia  with  a  debt  of  eight  millions.  Now,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  by  which  we 
came  in  ?  It  was  found  that  the  debt  of  Canada 
was  not  much  larger  per  head  than  that  of  New 
Brunswick.  We  came  in  on  better  terms  than 
that  province. 

Mr.  Tilley  then  proceeds  to  show  how  New 
Brunswick  gained  a  clear  advantage  of  $610,- 
000  a  year  for  all  time  to  come  on  the  Interco¬ 
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lonial  Railway  alone.  So  much  better  are  the 
terms  to  that  province  under  the  Intercolonial 
scheme  than  those  upon  which  they  offered 
themselves  to  join  us  in  building  that  road, 
two  years  ago,  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  says  : — 

Of  the  cost  of  that  road  (the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way)  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  had  guar 
anteed  the  provincial  credit  for  seven-twelfths, 
and  Canada  for  five-twelfths.  Now,  if  the  Con¬ 
federation  would  build  the  road,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  would  be  relieved  of  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  asven  millions,  amounting  to  $420,000, 
as  well  as  upon  the  interest  of  the  three  and  a 
half-twelfths  of  the  three  millions  sterling, 
amounting  to  $1 90,000,  making  in  all  $610,000 
provided  for  by  the  General  Government. 

This  liberal  bribe  to  bring  New  Brunswick 
into  the  union,  one  would  think,  was  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  the  little  province ;  but  Hon. 
Mr.  Tilley  adds  : — 

Over  and  above  all  these  advantages,  we  get 
for  ten  years. a  subsidy  of  $63,000  per  anuum. 
Our  local  expenditures  summed  up  amount  to 
$320,630,  and  we  get  from  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  increased  taxation,  $90,000,  in 
lieu  of  our  import  duty  and  casual  territorial 
revenue,  80  cents  per  head  on  the  population, 
making  $201,637,  and  a  special  subsidy  of 
$63,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  making  in  all 
$354,637,  being  $34,000  over  and  above  our 
present  necessities. 

These  (says  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley)  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  looked  to.  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  is 
very  candid,  and  acknowledges  these  advan 
tages  in  the  name  of  “subsidies. "  He  further 
assures  his  audience  in  the  following  words  : — 

But  we  are  asked,  what  guarantee  have  you  that 
you  will  continue  to  receive  these  subsidies  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  General  Government?  Most  un¬ 
questionable  security — we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Canadians.  *  *  So  close  is  the  contest 

between  parties  in  the  Canadian  Legislature,  that 
even  the  five  Prince  Edward  Island  members  by 
their  votes,  could  turn  victory  on  whatever  side 
they  choose,  and  have  the  game  entirely  in  their 
own  hands. 

This  is  the  success  with  which  Hon.  Mr.  Til¬ 
ley  has  acted  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  I  think  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  ad 
vantages  that  the  eastern  provinces  have  re¬ 
ceived  over  those  obtained  by  Canada,  will 
admit  that  I  was  not  far  astray  the  other  day 
when  I  said  that  our  public  men  had  acted 
with  a  great  deal  of  recklessness.  It  appears 
to  me  that  they  went  to  work  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  Confederation — to  get  it  on 
fair  terns  if  they  could,  but  to  get  it  on  any 
terms  that  might  be  found  necessary  to  con- 
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cede  to  the  Lower  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Another  of  the  delegates  to  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference,  Hon.  Mr.  Whelan,  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  enumerates  all  the  advantages  that 
will  be  secured  to  that  province  by  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  winds  up  by  saying,  that  that  little 
island  will  have  $40,000  a  year  more  than 
necessary  to  carry  on  its  local  affairs.  (Hear.) 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  do  think  the  Government  ought  to  have 
given  more  time  to  deliberate  upon  and  perfect 
this  measure  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  it 
over  till  another  session  of  Parliament  before 
demanding  a  final  decision  upon  the  question. 
Failing  to  do  that,  and  failing  to  consent 
to  any  alteration  in  any  one  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  however  objectionable,  I  think  it 
it  is  our  duty  to  refer  it  to  the  people 
for  their  decision  upon  it.  I  know  I  will 
be  met  with  the  objection  that  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  British  practice — that  a  reference 
to  the  people  in  the  manner  I  propose  is 
unknown  to  the  British  Constitution.  We 
may  say  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  every 
branch  of  legislation  and  public  business  in 
this  country,  that  it  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  mode  of  conducting  it  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  England;  but  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  differently  situated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  people  of  England,  and  that  our 
feelings  and  habits  of  thought  upon  public 
affurs  are  altogether  different.  And  since  we 
have  adopted  the  principle  in  the  conduct  of 
our  municipal  affairs,  to  refer  all  matters  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  money  for  special 
purposes  to  the  people,  it  will  do  no  possible 
harm  to  apply  it  to  this  measure ;  and  if  the 
people  adopt  it,  and  it  should  afterwards  prove 
that  they  had  entered  into  a  bad  bargain, 
they  would  have  no  one  to  blame  but  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  bear  it  more  patiently. 
But  if  we  take  the  opposite  course,  if  we 
close  this  arrangement  on  terms  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  us,  it  will  be  many  years  before  a 
change  can  be  effected.  Would  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  at  the  demand  of  Canada,  give 
up  the  lien,  the  constitutional  right  she  will 
have  obtained  under  this  scheme,  to  the 
money  she  receives  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  to  meet  her  local  requirements? 
Not  at  all.  Would  Newfoundland  give  up 
her  bonus  of  $160,000  a  year  for  all  time, 
should  the  looked  for  coal  not  be  found  to 
pay  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Would  Nova  Scotia 
give  up  her  right  to  impose  an  export  duty 
on  coals  and  other  minerals,  because  Canada 
found  that  this  right  gave  her  undue  advan¬ 


tages  ?  Certainly  not.  Would  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  surrender  her  right  to  levy  an  export 
duty  on  timber,  or,  at  the  call  of  Canada, 
give  any  extra  assistance  towards  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Intercolonial  Bailway,  which  will 
benefit  her  far  more  largely  than  any  of  the 
other  provinces,  inasmuch  as  it  will  open  up 
a  large  tract  of  country  within  her  borders, 
and  render  the  land  and  timber  it  contains 
far  more  valuable  ?  Undoubtedly  she  would 
not ;  we  would  have  to  abide  by  our  agree¬ 
ment,  no  matter  bow  invidious  might  be  the 
advantages  it  conferred,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
favorably  it  might  affect  western  interests. 
(Hear,  hear. )  The  complaint  that  has  been 
made  against  the  working  of  the  present  union 
is  that  in  Lower  Canada  the  people  do  not 
pay  as  much  in  taxes  to  the  general  rev¬ 
enue,  man  for  man,  as  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada.  It  was  contended,  I  believe,  by 
the  present  Attorney  General  East,  at  a 
speech  delivered  some  years  since  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Verch&res,  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  redemption  of  seigniorial  rights  did  not 
affect  Lower  Canada  very  much,  because 
Upper  Canada  paid  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  ;  and  all  the  advocates  of  the 
western  section,  who  have  urged  its  rights 
before  the  people,  have  taken  the  ground  that 
it  contributed  in  that  proportion  to  the  public 
exchequer.  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  statement,  it  must  follow  that  under  this 
arrangement  Canada,  at  all  events,  will  have 
to  pay  more,  man  for  man,  than  the  eastern 
provinces  to  the  general  revenue,  because  it 
cannot  be  contended,  I  apprehend,  that  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  or  either  of 
the  other  Maritime  Provinces,  however  pros- 
p:rous  their  condition  may  be,  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  wealthy  as  that  of  Upper  Canada,  cl¬ 
one  that  will  contribute  as  much  in  taxes  to 
the  General  Government.  If  then,  during  the 
past,  Lower  Canada  has  paid  less  than  Upper 
Canada  to  the  revenue,  while  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  as  large  or  perhaps  a  larger  expen¬ 
diture  than  that  section,  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  now  ?  Why,  to  remove  that  diffi¬ 
culty  which  led  almost  to  a  dead-lock  in  our 
legislation,  to  get  rid  of  the  embarrassments 
that  have  beset  the  Government  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  many  years  past,  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
a  scheme  that  will  perpetuate  them  on  a  larger 
scale  than  before,  and  involve,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  alone, 
the  expenditure  ot  a  million  or  a  million  and 
a  half  annually  for  ever.  (Hear,  hear.)  How 
absurd  then  to  urge  on  this  soheme  without  at 
least  sharing  the  responsibility  of  it  with  the 
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people  ?  Why  not  take  time  and  maturely 
consider  it  ?  Why  not  submit  it  to  the 
verdict  of  those  who  have  to  pay  its  cost, 
and  if  they  accept  it,  let  them  bear  the  con¬ 
sequences.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
proposed  General  Legislature,  a  good  deal 
has  been  said,  but  I  think  the  main  point  has 
too  often  been  lost  sight  of.  The  course 
of  the  debate  upon  these  resolutions  has 
seemed  to  run  in  some  instances  as  though 
we  regarded  a  membership  of  this  branch  of 
the  Legislature  a  position  which  we  ought  to 
occupy  by  right,  as  though  we  had  some  sort 
of  a  constitutional  right  to  remain  here,  and 
as  though  governments  and  parliamentary 
bodies  were  instituted  by  the  people,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  those  who  compose  them.  We 
would  seem  +o  have  overlooked  a  fundamental 
principle  of  all  free  governments,  that  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the 
governed ;  aud  the  principle  of  responsible 
government,  according  to  which  government 
must  be  carried  on  according  to  the  well-un¬ 
derstood  wishes  of  the  people. 

IIon.  Mr.  McCREA — As  expressed  by 
their  representatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — As  expressed,  my 
honorable  friend  says,  by  their  representa¬ 
tives.  Very  well ;  we  must  remember  that 
those  who  constitute  the  Government  of  this 
country  have  brought  down  here  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  scheme,  and  have  held  out  to  you  the  in¬ 
ducement  that  if  you  support  it  you  have  a 
chance  of  being  appointed  for  life  to  the  seat 
you  occupy ;  and  there  is  thus  a  probability 
of  your  being  blinded  to  what  you  owe  to  the 
people,  of  your  ignoring  the  constituencies 
that  sent  you  here,  and  of  your  forgetting  the 
duty  you  owe  to  the  country.  Now,  I  hold 
with  regard  to  the  elective  principle  in  this 
H  ouse,  that  the  oftener  a  man  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  people  in  a  legitimate  way, 
to  learn  their  wishes  as  constitutionally  and 
properly  expressed,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
use  his  influence  and  talent  in  conducting  the 
government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
( Hear,  hear.)  It  is  said  that,  as  you  have  a 
responsible  government,  the  Government  of 
the  day  will  be  held  responsible  to  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  lower 
branch  of'  the  Legislature  for  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  it  may  make  to  this  House.  Admitting 
‘his  to  be  the  case,  we  know  what  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  in  England,  and  what  it  was 
in  this  country"  when  the  Government 


had  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council ;  the  effect  will  be  to  find 
a  place  in  this  House  for  men  distinguished 
for  the  aid  they  have  given  at  elections  to  cer¬ 
tain  men  or  parties,  and  not  as  a  reward  of 
true  merit  or  legislative  ability.  Further¬ 
more,  if  this  House  is  to  be  of  any  value  at 
all,  it  is  as  affording  a  wholesome  check  over 
hasty  and  unwise  legislation.  But  if  you 
place  the  whole  legislation  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man  or  body,  I  care  not 
whether  it  is  democratic  or  aristrocratic  in  its 
tendencies,  a  power  like  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  to  create  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  is  a  dangerous  one.  Unrestrained  or  un¬ 
checked  action  by  a  single  elected  body  of  the 
most  democratic  character  is  apt  to  go  astray 
if  they  feel  they  have  only  themselves  to  con¬ 
sult.  This  is  what  is  proposed  to  b6  done 
under  this  scheme ;  but  let  this  House  be 
elected,  as  before,  by  the  people;  let  them  be 
returned  for  a  period  of  eight  years  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  or  even  longer  if  desired,  and  then,  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  legislation  of  a  selfish 
or  ill-considered  character — a  demand  which, 
founded  on  ignorance  or  passion,  is  likely  to 
right  itself  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years — the 
members  of  this  House  would  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  themselves  of  rejecting  it, 
and  public  opinion  would  eventually  sustain 
them  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  done 
some  service  to  the  country.  But  inasmuch 
as  you  appoint  these  members  for  life,  you 
have  no  check  over  them,  nor  are  they  so 
likely  to  check  legislation  of  an  immature  and 
ill-considered  character.  While  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  which  appoints  them  remains  in 
power,  it  will  expect  and  receive  a  cordial 
support  from  them ;  but  let  it  be  defeated,  and 
a  ministry,  formed  out  of  tbe  opposite  party, 
obtain  office,  there  will  certainly  be  difficulty 
— there  will  be  a  tendency  to  dead-locks  be¬ 
tween  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
a  repetition  of  those  seen  .s  which  were  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  principal  causes  that 
brought  about  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  say  that  we  will  have  the 
power  to  remedy  those  defects  in  the  scheme 
if  they  are  found  to  be  injurious  in  their  ac¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  well  known  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  that  no  power  can  be  brought  to 
bear  to  bring  about  any  change  that  may  be 
required,  without  a  great  deal  ot  agitation 
and  labor.  What  has  been  the  agitation  to 
secure  a  change  in  the  representation  of  the 
two  sections  of  Canada  in  Parliament  ?  It 
has  been  going  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
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and  jet,  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  those 
who  have  advocated  it  have  not  effected 
a  change  of  the  nature  that  was  desired, 
but  have  jumped  into  a  new  and  totally 
different  scheme,  that  really  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  brought  about  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advancing  their  own  personal  aims, 
rather  than  satisfying  any  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon¬ 
orable  and  gallant  Knight  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stated  that  we  were  on  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  and  in  danger  of  sliding  into  the 
republicanism  of  the  United  States.  This 
phrase  has  been  referred  to  so  often  by  honor¬ 
able  members  who  have  spoken,  and  so  many 
deductions  have  been  drawn  from  it,  that  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  it.  I  think  all  must  see  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  scheme  now  before  the  House 
will  be  in  a  few  years  to  impose  direct  taxation 
upon  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  local 
governments.  Let  us  then  have  direct  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  If  there  is 
a  large  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  in  addition  to  this  taxation, 
political  agitators  will  arise,  who  will  cry  out 
that  the  public  burdens  are  unequally  borne 
— (hear) — that  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  is 
borne  by  the1  people  living  west  of  Quebec — 
that  is,  the  population  west  of  this  city 
will,  man  for  man,  pay  twice  as  much  to 
the  public  exchequer  as  the  population  east 
of  it.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  the  same 
tendency,  under  sueh  a  state  of  things,  as  has 
been  charged  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Lower 
Canadian  representatives  since  the  union  was 
formed — namely,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pay  the  smaller  portion  of  the  re¬ 
venue  to  spend  the  public  money  freely  and 
extravagantly.  They  will  naturally  say  when 
any  appropriation  is  proposed  for  their  own 
section — “  We  will  go  for  this  expenditure, 
for  it  will  benefit  us ;  and  we  will  support  a 
corresponding  expenditure  in  the  other  sec¬ 
tion,  because  we  have  not  so  much  to  pay  of 
it  as  the  people  of  that  section — we  will  have 
only  fifty  cents  to  pay  of  it,  while  they  will 
have  to  pay  a  dollar.”  This  argument  will 
be  used  in  support  of  all  extravagant  and 
wasteful  expenditures,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  they  will  soon  be  incurred.  Then 
you  will  have  political  agitators  who  will  con¬ 
stantly  keep  these  things  before  the  people, 
who  will  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  union  of 
the  provinces  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Then 
a  further  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  breadstuff's,  the  American  market  for 


which  will  probably  be  closed,  cannot  be 
transported  to  the  Lower  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  without  being  protected  by  a  heavy 
import  duty.  Will  the  representatives  from 
the  Lower  Provinces  allow  that  import  duty 
to  be  imposed  ?  No,  undoubtedly  they  will  not. 
Attempt  to  carry  it  in  the  interest  of  Upper 
Canada  and  you  will  at  once  transform  the 
whole  of  them  into  advocates  for  the  repeal 
of  the  union.  Thus  you  create  cause 
for  agitation  in  all  the  sections,  and  it 
will  not  long  continue  until  you  will  again 
see  another  dead-lock.  You  will  again  have 
three  administrations  formed  and  three  gen¬ 
eral  elections  occurring  within  two  years,  and 
again  you  will  have  sufficient  excuse  for 
another  change  in  the  Constitution.  And  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  before  such  an  agita¬ 
tion  goes  on  five  years  it  will  be  made  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  sliding  further  down  the  inclined 
plane  than  would  have  been  afforded  if  we  had 
remained  as  we  were.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  can¬ 
not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  honorable 
gentlemen,  that  these  resolutions  contain  the 
seeds  of  our  destruction  as  colonies.  There 
can  be  no  political  advantage  in  the  proposed 
union,  unless  we  assume  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  an  independent  country.  We  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  that  step.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  numerous  enough  ;  we  are  too  young 
and  too  weak  to  assume  those  rights  and  res¬ 
ponsibilities.  We  have  no  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  to  gain  by  the  union.  Why  then  force 
it  upon  us  ?  Let  it  remain  for  more  mature 
consideration,  and  the  evils  you  have  will  be 
borne  the  more  quietly ;  but  if  you  force  it 
upon  the  people  prematurely,  and  the  evils  I 
fear  spring  from  it,  depend  upon  it  that  the 
public  men  who  press  it  forward  will  be  as 
seriously  condemned  as  they  are  bow  highly 
lauded.  The  fact  is,  the  people  of  the  country 
do  not  understand  this  scheme.  How  can  it  be 
expected  that  they  should  understand  it  in  all  its 
bearings  ?  Why,  the  honorable  member  from 
the  Kidcau  Division  said  he  heard  the  expla¬ 
nations  of  it  and  was  here  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  he  understood  it,  and  that  he  had  sent 
2000  circulars  to  his  constituents  that  they 
might  hove  a  knowledge  of  it.  How  can  he 
expect  them  to  understand  it  from  these  print¬ 
ed  documents,  when  he  himself,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hearing  all  the  explanations  upon 
it,  was  two  weeks  in  gaining  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  it?  Honorable  gentlemen,  I  am  in  the 
abstract  in  favor  of  the  union  of  these  colon¬ 
ics — -(hear,  hear) — but  I  do  not  wish  to  force 
on  this  scheme  in  a  way  that  is  unfair  and  un- 
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just,  that  will  lead  to  future  difficulties  of  I 
even  a  graver  character  than  those  we  are  now 
laboring  under,  and  that  will  give  cause  for  the 
advocacy  of  such  a  change  in  our  position  as 
few  in  this  country  would  desire  to  see  brought 
about.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  House  then  divided  upon  the  amend¬ 
ment,  with  the  following  result : — 

Contents. — Honorable  Messieurs  Aikins,  Ar- 
chambault,  Armstrong,  Bennett,  Bureau,  Chaf¬ 
fers,  Currie,  A.  J.  Duchesnay,  Flint,  Leonard, 
Leslie,  Malhiot,  Moore,  Olivier,  Proulx,  Reesor, 
Seymour,  Simpson,  Vidal. — 19. 

Non-Contents. — Honorable  Messieurs  Alex¬ 
ander,  Allan,  Armand,  Sir  N.  F.Belleau,  Blake, 
Boulton,  Boss6,  Bull,  Campbell,  Christie,  Craw¬ 
ford,  DeBeaujeu,  Dickson,  E.  H.  J.  Duchesnay, 
Dumouchel,  Foster,  Gingras,  Gu6vremont,  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Inkerman),  Hamilton  (Kingston),  Lacoste, 
McCrea,  McDonald,  McMaster,  Macpherson,  Ma- 
theson,  Mills,  Panet,  Price,  Read,  Ross,  Ryan, 
Shaw,  Skead,  SirE.P.  Tache,  Wilson. — 36. 

So  the  amendment  was  negatived. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  said — I  am  anx¬ 
ious  that  honorable  gentlemen  should  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  upon 
the  measure  which  is  now  before  the  House, 
and  as  1  am  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  I 
think  it  is  hut  just  and  fair  that  I  should  close 
the  debate.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  no  other  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  desires  to  speak  upon  them, 

I  think  that  before  the  vote  is  taken  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  advanced  against  the 
scheme,  and  of  explaining  certain  expressions 
that  have  fallen  from  me.  I  believe  the 
House  will  be  disposed  to  give  me  that  fair 
play  which  has  always  been  given  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  similar  to  these — (hear,  hear) — 
and  I  purpose,  therefore — no  other  honorable 
gentleman  desiring  to  address  the  House — to 
close  the  debate  this  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  would  ask  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  explain 
the  resolutions  more  fully  than  has  been  done  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— The  members 
of  the  Government  will  be  happy  to  afford  any 
information  the  honorable  member  may  desire. 

The  House  then  adjourned  till  eight  o’clock 
iu  the  evening,  and  on  reassembling, 

Hon.  Mr.  RYAN  said— The  importance 
of  the  vote  we  are  about  to  give  on  these  reso¬ 
lutions  is  very  great,  as  tbe  luture  of  the 
country  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  it,  and 
representing  as  1  do  the  division  ot  Victoria, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  containing  a  large  representation  of 
those  sections  or  divisions  of  races  which  make 
up  the  population  of  Canada,  I  think  it  due  to 


my  constituents  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  subject  before  us.  (Hear.)  If 
the  constituency  I  represent  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  the  most  numerous  in  the  country,  it 
possesses  a  large  share  of  the  wealth,  busi¬ 
ness  and  manufacturing  energy  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  of  the  province.  It  also 
contains,  in  not  very  unequal  proportions, 
people  of  the  different  nationalities,  religions 
and  languages  which  most  largely  prevail 
amongst  us.  You  have  the  French  clement, 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
French  language  ;  you  have  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  Protestant  element,  and 
you  have  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  element, 
which  I  may  be  said  more  especially  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  which  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one.  Go  through  Canada,  and  you  will  find 
that  these,  with  a  few  European  foreigners, 
such  a»  Germans  and  Norwegians,  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  population.  My  division 
is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  Canada.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  opinion  and  feeling  of  Montreal  will  be 
a  fair  representation  of  what  the  opinion  of 
the  country  generally  is,  and  that  if  Montreal 
has  come  to  a  nearly  unanimous  conclusion, 
it  is  very  likely  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  will  have  arrived  at  a  very  similar 
one  on  the  subject  of  Confederation.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  with  confidence, 
that  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  each  of  the  different  sections  of 
my  constituency  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  that  I  believe  they  are  in  consonance 
with  the  votes  I  have  given  in  this  chamber. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  alluded  to  the  energy 
of  my  constituents,  to  their  great  commercial 
enterprise.  I  believe  that  energy  is  one  of 
their  leading  characteristics,  and  I  may  say 
this,  that  if  that  energy  has  led  them,  on 
rare  occasions,  a  little  further  than  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  country  required, 
they,  nevertheless,  on  such  occasions  acted 
on  an  honest  and  generous  impulse,  or  were 
prompted  by  the  feeling  that  some  injustice 
had  been  done  to  them.  I  was  greatly 
gratified  with  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
and  gallant  Premier  at  the  commencement 
of  this  debate,  when  alluding  to  events 
which  long  since  took  place  in  Montreal;  he 
put  tho  blame  where  it  really  should  rest — 
on  the  Legislature  of  the  day,  which  was 
pressing  on  the  people  a  measure  distasteful 
to  them,  and  which  was  vainly  remonstrated 
against  by  numerous  portions  of  the  country. 
The  same  impulsive  character  which  led 
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them  at  that  time  into  a  course  which  is 
certainly  much  to  be  regretted,  afterwards 
led  them  to  countenance  a  movement  of 
which  I  disapproved  at  the  time,  and  which 
I  opposed  with  all  my  might — the  move¬ 
ment  towards  annexation.  They  favored 
that  movement,  because  they  thought  they 
had  been  aggrieved  and  maltreated.  But  I 
may  tell  you  now,  that  this  feeling  has  com¬ 
pletely  vanished,  and  that  their  wish  now  is 
to  place  Canada  on  a  footing  in  which,  united 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  Great  Britain,  she  may  be 
thoroughly  independent  of  her  neighbors, 
and  free  from  any  need  cf  looking  again 
towards  Washington.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
considering  the  project  of  Confederation,  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  which  has  under¬ 
gone  discussion  in  this  House  has  been  the 
proposed  Constitution  of  the  Council,  and 
the  most  prominent  question  connected  with 
it  has  been  the  question  of  the  elective  versus 
the  nominative  principle.  Although  an 
elected  member,  I  voted  without  the  least 
hesitation  against  the  elective  principle,  and 
I  believe  that  in  doing  so  I  represented  the 
views  of  my  constituents  as  well  as  my  own  — I 
mean  the  great  majority  of  my  constituents, 
for  there  may  be  some  exceptions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  point,  as  there  are  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  general  question  of  Con¬ 
federation.  I  based  my  vote  on  what  is,  I 
think,  a  true  principle  in  politics,  which  is 
that  if  you  wish  a  check  to  be  established, 
such  as  I  think  this  Council  is  intended  to 
establish  on  the  legislation  of  the  other 
branch,  you  must  not  have  the  two  Chambers 
returnable  by  the  same  constituents.  If  the 
constituents  of  both  Houses  are  nearly  the 
same,  you  lose  the  power  of  check,  or  at 
least  you  will  not  have  it  effectual,  because 
you  will  have  the  same  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  represented  in  this  House  as  in  the 
other.  I  am  not  singular  in  this  opinion, 
but  were  I  to  cite  the  opinions  of  men  who 
are  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  and  who 
have  always  upheld  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
I  should,  perhaps,  give  you  opinions  which 
would  carry  less  weight  with  the  opponents 
of  this  meas’  re  than  will  that  of  a  gentleman 
whose  views  I  will  cite,  who  has  written  a 
great  deal,  and  very  ably,  and  who  belongs 
to  the  ranks  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party 
in  England — I  mean  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Second 
Chamber  ( Considerations  on  Representative 
Government,  page  242),  he  says  : — 


That  there  should  be  in  every  polity  a  centre 
of  resistance  to  the  predominant  power  in  the 
Constitution — and  in  a  democratic  constitution, 
therefore,  a  nucleus  of  resistance  to  the  demo¬ 
cracy— I  have  already  maintained,  and  I  regard  it 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government.  If  any 
people  who  possess  a  democratic  representation 
are,  from  their  historical  antecedents,  more  willing 
to  tolerate  such  a  centre  of  resistance  in  the  form 
of  a  Second  Chamber  or  House  of  Lords  than  in 
any  other  shape,  this  constitutes  a  strong  reason 
for  having  it  in  that  shape. 

Now,  honorable  gentlemen,  I  think  a  Second 
Chamber,  constituted  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Lower  Chamber,  would  be  wholly 
ineffectual  to  stop  the  current  of  legislation 
coming  from  that  Chamber  ;  the  point,  in¬ 
deed,  admits  of  very  little  question.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  nomination  by  the  Crown  or  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government  are  of  very  little  effect  at 
this  time  of  day.  For  myself  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  the  nomination  of  legis¬ 
lative  councillors  vested  in  the  Crown  inde¬ 
pendently  cf  the  recommendation  of  the 
Local  Government,  so  as  to  have  left  the  pre¬ 
rogative  unfettered.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
abuses  formerly  existed  in  Canada  when  the 
nominative  system  was  in  force — before  res¬ 
ponsible  government  was  established  and 
when  the  Colonial  Office  meddled  a  good  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  the  province;  but  now 
every  honorable  gentleman  with  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  historical  events  in  Canada  will  say 
at  once  the  case  is  altogether  altered.  So 
far  from  interfering  in  our  internal  matters, 
the  Colonial  Office  now  leaves  us  a  great  deal 
to  ourselves  and  lets  us  do  as  we  please. 
There  never  was  a  freer  Constitution  than 
ours.  Under  these  altered  circumstances,  I 
should  have  preferred,  I  say,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  nominations  for 
party  purposes,  the  direct  nomination  of  le¬ 
gislative  councillors  should  have  been  left  to 
the  Crown  or  the  Crown’s  representative  in 
the  Confederation.  (Hear.)  There  was 
one  remark  made  by  the  hon.  member  lor 
Wellington  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cardwell’s 
letter,  which  I  think  was  made  in  error.  He 
inferred  from  that  despatch  that  Mr.  Card- 
WELL  was  opposed  to  the  nominative  sys¬ 
tem.  Now,  the  passage  he  alluded  to  was 
this :  — 

The  second  point  which  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  desired  should  be  reconsidered  is  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  They  appreciate 
the  considerations  which  have  influenced  the  Cou- 
lerence  in  determining  the  mode  in  which  this 
body,  so  important  to  the  constitution  of  the  Le- 
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gislature,  should  be  composed.  But  it  appears  to 
them  to  require  further  consideration  whether,  if 
the  members  be  appointed  for  life,  and  their 
number  be  fixed,  there  will  be  any  sufficient 
means  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  and  the  popular  Assembly,  if  it  shall 
ever  unfortunately  happen  that  a  decided  differ 
ence  of  opinion  shall  arise  between  them. 

Now  the  point  of  this  (Mr.  Cardwell’s) 
objection  clearly  is  to  the  number  being  fixed, 
not  to  the  principle  of  nomination,  nor  to 
members  being  appointed  lor  life.  (Hear, 
hearA  Like  many  honorable  gentlemen  in 
this  House,  there  are  certain  of  the  clauses 
in  these  resolutions  which,  I  think,  might 
have  been  improved.  I,  for  instance,  might 
have  preferred  the  Confederate  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  being  established  elsewhere  than  at 
Ottawa;  and,  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  a  remark, 
which  I  will  cite,  from  a  recent  writer,  who 
says  that — “Any  country  compelled  to  fore¬ 
go  the  use  of  its  natural  chief  city,  and  make 
some  inferior  and  ill-placed  town  the  seat  of 
its  government,  labors  under  incalculable 
disadvantages.”  Everybody,  however,  has 
his  own  little  bantling,  and  thinks  it 
the  handsomest  in  the  world ;  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if,  after  all,  we  should 
have  made  the  plan  of  Confederation  much 
better,  had  every  one  of  us  been  consult¬ 
ed  and  taken  into  the  Conference,  at  Charlotte¬ 
town  or  Quebec,  to  urge  our  own  special  views. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  rather  infer,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  I  have  heard  around  me 
in  these  debates,  that  the  compromise  system 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  adopted  by  us 
as  by  the  gentlemen  who  composed  those 
conferences.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  shall 
adopt  that  system  now,  and  get  through  the 
debate  in  the  faith  that  they  have  done  what 
is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  measure  is  so  important,  as  a  whole, 
as  to  render  it  unwise  to  place  minor  impedi¬ 
ments  in  its  way  to  interrupt  its  course. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  marked  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  resolutions  which  I  think  are 
open  to  objection  or  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  the  honorable  and  gallant 
Knight  at  the  head  of  the  Government  will 
give  some  explanations  respecting  the  views 
which  animated  the  Conference  in  reference 
to  them.  One  of  them  is  a  matter  in  which 
Lower  Canada  is  somewhat  peculiarly  inter¬ 
ested — the  system  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
which,  I  see,  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  hope  nothing  will 
be  done  bv  the  General  Government,  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  this  question,  which  will  outrage  the 
feelings  of  Lower  Canada,  or  lead  to  the 
laxity,  in  denling  with  the  marriage  tie, 
which  prevails  south  of  the  line  45°.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Again,  emigration  is  a  subject  which 
is  left  to  the  Local  as  well  as  the  General 
Government  to  deal  with.  I  think  it  should 
be  under  the  care  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  entirely.  Then,  as  to  the  question  of 
education,  I  hope  the  Government  will  secure 
to  Roman  Catholics  in  Upper  Canada  the 
same  rights  which  will  be  extended  to  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Lower  Canada.  To  have  the  same 
privileges  is  only  equal  justice,  which  I  trust 
and  believe  will  be  granted.  Having  been 
in  communication  with  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  I  can  say  that  they  desire  to 
have  every  justice  done  to  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  but  expect  to  have  the  same 
privileges  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
Upper  Canada  (who  are  the  minority  there,) 
as  will  be  given  to  the  Protestant  minority 
in  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must 
also  refer  to  the  clause  which  gives  to  local 
governments  the  right  of  dividing  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Confederation  into  constituencies 
and  electoral  divisions.  This  power  may 
become  very  dangerous  and  lead  to  great 
practical  injustice,  and  should,  I  think,  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  rail¬ 
way  extension,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  serious  stumbling-block 
to  a  great  number  of  those  who  are  really 
favorable  to  the  measure  of  Confederation. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
will  be  a  profitable  concern,  all  at  once;  but 
I  think  I  can  remove  a  few  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  this  part  of  the 
scheme.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  a  mistake 
prevails  as  to  what  will  be  the  cost  of  carrying 
freight  on  this  railway.  I  have  here  the  annual 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  of  New 
Brunswick  for  1863,  in  which  I  find  the 
following  statement : — 

If  New  Brunswick  was  connected  with  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec  by  direct  railway  communication 
through  British  territory,  our  importations  from 
the  States  would  decrease  immediately,  and  much 
of  our  flour  and  other  supplies  would  come  diiect 
from  Canada  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  and  the  bonding  system  of  the  United 
States,  which  allows  British  goods  to  pass  through 
their  territory  free  of  duty  under  bond  to  Canada, 
being  abolished,  Saint  John  would  probably 
become  the  Atlantic  shipping  port  of  Canada  for 
the  winter  months. 

People  may  suppose  the  rates  of  freight 
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would  be  so  very  extravagant  that  this  could 
not  come  to  pass  ;  but  in  the  same  report, 
which  has  very  opportunely  come  to  hand,  as 
it  corroborates  the  remarks  I  made  during  the 
debate  on  the  Address  as  to  the  fact  that 
we  should  have  some  offset  in  the  trade  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  under  Confederation, 
for  what  we  should  lose  if  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  were  to  be  annulled,  I  find  the 
following  statement : — 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  flour  from  Mont- 
real  to  Portland,  Maine,  by  rail,  has  been  reduced 
to  the  low  figure  of  35  cents  per  barrel,  and  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  this  port,  it  can  be  conveyed 
for  25  cents  by  steamer,  or  15  cents  by  sailing 
vessel,  making  altogether  60  cents  for  conveying 
a  barrel  of  flour,  weighing  200  lbs.,  by  rail  and 
steam,  a  distance  of  585  miles,  and  it  could  be 
delivered  at  this  port  ,(St.  John,  N.  B.)  within 
five  or  six  days  from  the  time  of  loading  at  Mont¬ 
real.  Of  course  these  low  rates  of  railway 
freight  apply  to  large  quantities  only. 

Well  now,  gentlemen,  the  distance  from 
Montreal  to  St.  John,  by  railway,  is  at  a 
rough  estimate  about  600  miles. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE— Not  so  much — 
about  500  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  RYAN — So  much  the  better 
for  my  argument,  but  I  will  give  my  hon. 
friend  the  benefit  of  the  600  miles.  Now, 
the  further  a  barrel  of  flour  is  carried  the 
less  the  freight  per  mile  is,  because  you  get 
rid  of  the  cost  of  handling  it  at  successive 
stages.  If  you  can  carry  it  from  Montreal 
to  Portland,  say  300  miles,  for  35  cents, 
you  can  certainly^  carry  it  600  miles  for  less 
than  twice  that  sum,  or  let  us  say  for  60 
cents,  not  more  than  what  it  now  costs  by 
the  combined  rail  and  steamboat  route  via 
Portland,  while  the  flour  conveyed  all  the 
way  by  rail  will  be  the  better  for  not  being 
moved  about  from  one  means  of  conveyance 
to  another.  I  have  indeed  reason  to  believe, 
from  a  very  good  railway  authority,  that  it 
would  pay  a  railway  company  well  to 
carry  flour  from  Montreal  to  St.  John 
for  from  60  to  70  cents  per  barrel,  and 
that  if  it  were  necessary,  the  work  could 
be  done  at  a  profit  at  50  cents  per  bairel. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  want  to  shew  by  this,  that 
the  carrying  of  flour  over  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  will  not  be  so  difficult  of  accom¬ 
plishment  as  people  who  have  not  gone  into 
the  calculation  closely  may  be  disposed  to 
imagine.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  here,  too, 
a  statement  of  the  imports  of  flour  into  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports  of  Flour.  Barrels. 

New  Brunswick. .  243,000 

Nova  Scotia .  328,000 

Newfoundland .  226,000 


797,000 

If  we  now  look  at  our  imports  and  exports 
for  1863,  we  shall  find  that  we  imported 
into  Canada  4,210,942  bushels  of  wheat, 
while  we  exported  only  3,030,407  bushels. 
Well,  this  may  appear  strange,  considering 
that  we  are  an  agricultural  and  exporting 
country;  but  we  come  next  to  the  article  of 
flour,  and  find  that  while  we  imported  only 
229,793  barrels,  we  exported  1,095,691 
barrels. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — We  imported  wheat 
to  grind  it  into  flour. 

Hon.  Mr.  RYAN — Exactly  so.  The 
excess  of  flour  exported  was  865,898  barrels, 
which,  taken  at  4£  bushels  to  the  barrel, 
would  be  equal  to  3,896,541  bushels  of 
wheat.  Deducting  from  this  the  excess  of 
our  imports  over  our  exports  of  wheat,  viz., 
1,180,535  bushels,  will  leave  us  2,716,006 
for  export,  which  at  the  same  calculation, 
viz.,  4£  bushels  to  the  barrel,  gives  us 
603,557  barrels  of  surplus  flour,  ground  from 
wheat  in  Canada,  with  which  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces 
mentioned  of  797,000  barrels.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Thus,  if  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be  repealed, 
we  can  just  about  supply  what  they  annually 
require.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  importations 
are  moreover  very  constant,  for  the  return 
says  : — 

Our  importations  of  wheat  flour  in  1863  amount¬ 
ed  to  243,391  barrels,  against  232,237  barrels  in 
1862  ;  210,676  barrels  in  1861,  198,323  barrels 
in  1860  ;  295,356  barrels  in  1819  ,  226,649  bar¬ 
rels  in  1858j  and  153,515  barrels  in  1857. 

That  is  as  far  as  wheat  or  wheaten  flour  is 
concerned  They  consume  also  a  large 
quantity  of  pork,  a  large  quantity  of  beef 
and  other  produce  ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  trespass  longer  upon  the  time  of  the 
House. 

VOICES — “  Go  on.” 

Hon.  Mr.  RYAN— I  will  just  read  from 
the  New  Brunswick  return.  It  says  : — 

Our  importations  into  the  Province  in  1863,  of 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  amounted  iu 
value  to  $2,060,702,  the  description  of  which  was 
as  follows :  Flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds,  bread, 
beans,  peas  and  pot  barley,  $1,333,786  ,  grain  of 
all  kinds,  bran,  horse  and  pig  feed,  $148,413; 
vegetables,  including  potatoes,  $76,769;  meats 
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viz.,  salted,  cured  and  fresh,  including  poultry, 
$242,931 ;  bulter,  cheese,  lard  and  eggs,  $75,235; 
animals,  including  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and 
pi/s,  $58  7*5;  apples,  pears,  plums,  cranberries, 
&c.,  $60,257;  tallow  and  soap  grease,  $29,973, 
hops,  $5,225  ;  hay,  $3,142  ;  malt,  $4,719;  shrubs, 
trees,  &c.,  $2,188  ;  seeds,  $10,815;  wool,  $8,531  ; 
amounting  altogether  in  currency  to  £515,175. 
The  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  imported  in 
1862  was  £476,581  currency;  in  1861  it  was 
£427,083  currency  ;  and  in  1860  it  was  £447,341 
currency. 

The  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  returns 
also  show  that  large  quantities  of  agricultural 
produce  of  all  kinds  are  imported  into  these 
colonies,  as  well  as  immense  quantities  of 
pork  and  other  meats  which  we  could  easily 
and  profitably  supply.  Now  all  these  articles 
Canada  will  be  able  to  supply,  and  this  is 
another  item  in  the  return  which  is  very 
noticeable.  Tbe  Lower  Provinces  import 
large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  New- 
Brunswick  return  states  that — 

The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  imported  in  1863 
was  $59.85! — duty,  $7,521  ;  against  $57,957 — 
duly,  $9,105,  in  1862;  $101,967 — duty,  $16,385, 
in  186!  ;  and  $131,424— duty,  $20,832,  in  1860. 

These  under  Confederation  would  go  duty 
free  from  Canada.  There  is  a  large  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  articles,  and  with  them,  as 
with  some  other  articles  we  make,  we  might 
supply  the  Lower  Province  markets.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  there  is  one  feature  in  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Lower  Provinces  which  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of,  it  is  their  possessing 
coal  in  large  quantities ;  this  is  sure  eventu¬ 
ally  to  create  manufacturing  communities 
amongst  them,  to  increase  their  population, 
and  cause  a  larger  home  demand  than  at 
present,  for  the  agricultural  productions  ol 
Western  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may 
now  recur  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ques¬ 
tion,  and  express  a  hope  that  it  will  be  gone 
about  by  the  G  ivernment  in  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  manner  possible.  This  much  may  be 
said,  that  whatever  money  is  spent  on  it  will 
be  spent  in  tbe  country,  that  is,  in  our  new 
country,  will  be  spent  among  ourselves,  and 
will  attract  a  great  army  of  laborers  ;  and 
I  do  hope  and  trust  the  Administration 
will  so  arrange  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  that  these  laborers  shall  be  induced 
to  settle  on  the  lands  traversed  by  the 
line,  which,  I  am  told,  are  very  favorable 
to  settlement,  so  that  another  market  for  our 
man  ulactures  and  productions  may  be  formed ; 
and  that  if  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  should  be 
lost  to  us  (an  event  which  I  deprecate  as 


much  as  anyone),  we  may  have  something  to 
fall  back  upon — which  weshall  have,hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  we  look  at  our  position  boldly  and 
energetically,  and  take  advantage  of  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  arise  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
respect  to  the  statement  that  the  road  will 
not  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  defence,  not 
being  a  military  man,  that  is,  nothing  more 
than  a  militia  officer,  1  do  not  pretend  to 
offer  a  very  valuable  opinion  :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that,  removed  a  certain  distance  from 
the  froutier  as  it  will  be,  an  attack  on  the 
railway  must  be  next  to  impossible  in  the 
winter  time  ;  besides,  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
guard  our  frontier  in  such  a  way  that  incur¬ 
sions  cannot  be  made  upon  us  with  effect, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
English  Government  would  not  thinkof  send¬ 
ing  a  military  force  from  Halifax  to  Canada 
by  railway,  but  I  confess  I  differ  from  this 
view.  In  the  war  which  is  now  going  on  in 
the  United  States,  if  it  has  been  proved  that 
railways  can  be  easily  broken  up,  it  has  also 
been  proved  that  they  can  easily  be  relaid, 
and  the  value  set  upon  them  by  military  men 
is  clearly  exemplified  by  the  struggles  they 
make  to  gain  or  to  retain  possession  of  them. 
If  a  railway  is  partially  broken  up,  they  have 
appliances  at  hand  quickly  to  repair  it.  It 
is  a  part  of  modern  warfare  to  lay  railways 
and  lines  of  telegraph,  and  armies  have  corps 
attached  to  them  whose  special  duty  this  is. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  another  thing, 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  which 
has  been  lostsigbt  of — which  is,  that  although 
soldiers  might  walk  over  the  snow,  military 
munitions  and  the  heavy  articles  used  in  war, 
such  as  cannon  and  mortars,  cannot  be  put  on 
snow-shoes.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I 
think  the  railway  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  for  transporting  such  things  as  these 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it,  which  I  hope 
there  never  will  be.  It  is,  however,  meet  to 
be  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality  as  war, 
for  that  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  may  here  refer  to  what  some 
honorable  gentlemen  have  remarked  in  this 
debate,  that  the  circumstance  of  certain 
portions  of  the  population  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  being  occupied  in  maritime  pur¬ 
suits,  diminishes  to  that  extent  their  power 
of  aiding  Canada  in  case  of  war.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  unable  to  concur  ;  for  if  there 
be  one  arm  more  than  another  in  which 
they  can  assist  us,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  their 
hardy  seafaring  population,  who  will  swarm 
the  seaports  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
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Empire,  and  act  with  great  effect  upon  the 
commerce  and  sea-board  towns  of  any  foreign 
foe.  It  has  been  said,  honorable  gentlemen, 
that  this  measure  is  being  hurried  through 
the  House,  and  complaint  has  been  made 
that  it  has  not  been  referred  to  the  country 
for  arbitrament.  But,  look  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  so  referring  it  to  the  country. 
Look  at  the  consequences  of  delay.  You 
have  read  the  telegram  to-day  which  gives 
the  news  of  the  assembling  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  statement 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  that  She  has 
approved  of  the  measure  which  is  now  under 
our  consideration.  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  sit  for 
an  unlimited  time.  Its  session,  this  year, 
may  be  shorter  than  usual,  for  the  natural 
dissolution  of  this  and  the  assembling  of  a 
new  Parliament  are  drawing  near,  and  con¬ 
tending  parties  generally  make  an  effort, 
towards  the  close  of  a  Parliament,  to  make  a 
change  in  the  Administration.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  English  papers  and  political  docu¬ 
ments  will  see  that  a  change  of  Ministry  is 
confidently  expected  by  some  people ;  and  if 
a  defeat  of  the  present  Ministry  takes  place, 
and  Parliament  is  dissolved,  their  own  affairs 
will  occupy  the  minds  of  British  statesmen, 
so  that  when  again  Called  together,  for  a  short 
time  in  summer,  it  may  be  merely  to  legis¬ 
late  on  local  matters,  and  our  Confederation 
project  may  thus  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — .So  much  the 
better. 

Hon.  Mr.  RYAN — I  think  any  man  with 
his  eyes  open  will  see  that  events  are  march¬ 
ing  on  upon  this  continent  with  great  strides. 
Event  follows  event  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  we  can  hardly  tell  whither  the  tide  will 
flow  next.  Already  we  hear  the  great  anti¬ 
cipated  successes  of  the  North.  If  the  news 
be  true  that  Charleston  has  been  evacuated, 
it  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  the 
South ;  and  if  the  South  be  conquered,  we 
know  what  have  been  the  sentiments  towards 
Canada  expressed  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  three  years.  They  will,  perhaps, 
turn  north  for  further  conquests,  and  try  to 
humble  a  power  which  has  not  in  every  way 
met  their  wishes.  We  should,  at  all  events, 
be  prepared  to  meet  such  a  contingency, 
prepared  to  repel  attack,  prepared  to  defend 
our  homes  and  the  free  Constitution  under 
which  we  live.  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
that  if  the  citizens  of  Montreal  have  been 
accused  in  former  times  of  energy  in  a  wrong 


direction,  they  are  prepared  now,  and  I  speak 
it  advisedly,  to  use  that  energy  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  province.  For  the  people  of  the 
nationality  to  which  I  belong,  I  will  further 
say  they  have  come  to  this  country  to  find  a 
home  and  they  have  found  one,  where  they  are 
not  oppressed  by  any  wrongs,  where  there  is 
no  invidious  distinction  between  races  and 
creeds.  They  appreciate  the  blessing  and 
value  of  the  institutions  under  which  they 
live,  they  are  ready  to  defend  them,  and 
they  look  on  the  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  as  the  surest 
means  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  them. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  PRICE — Honorable  gentlemen, 
being  one  of  the  newly  elected  members  of 
this  House,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words, 
by  way  of  defining  my  position,  before  the 
vote  is  taken.  Although  I  have  said  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  Confederation  as  the  only 
means  by  which  we  could  make  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  our  defence,  yet,  until  I  understood 
the  details  more  clearly  than  what  I  could 
learn  from  the  resolutions,  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  vote  for  it.  Previous  to  the 
declaration  at  the  election  in  my  division,  the 
press  had  circulated  the  views  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  I  went  over  the  details  so  far  as  I 
was  in  possession  of  them,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  people  at  the  hustings  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
details,  clause  by  clause,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  almost  every  member  of  the 
House  is  opposed  to  one  or  more  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  ;  it  is  impossible  for  us,  even  when  we 
go  into  committee  on  almost  any  subject,  to 
unanimously  agree  on  all  the  clauses.  Before 
going  further  I  wish  to  thank  my  honorable 
triend  the  gallant  Knight  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  for  his  kind  remarks  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  father  and  myself,  at  the  opening 
of  this  debate.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I 
have  been  known  and  resided  in  the  consti¬ 
tuency  which  sent  me  here,  and  if  I  have  been 
elected  without  much  opposition,  it  was  from 
friendship  towards  me  on  the  part  of  my  con¬ 
stituents.  Although  I  represent  people  hav¬ 
ing  different  religious  views,  yet  I  believe 
only  twenty-six  Protestant  votes  were  given 
or  me.  .  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  personal 
friendship  and  intercourse  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Lower  Canada,  and  must 
say  I  have  always  found  them  liberal  and 
loyal  in  their  views,  and,  as  a  body,  almost 
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unanimous  in  supporting  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation,  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
sortie  from  our  present  political  troubles,  and 
of  our  continuing  under  the  British  Crown, 
knowing  well  the  liberty  that  all  subjects  en¬ 
joy  under  it ;  and  I  feel  certain  taat  if  ever 
the  day  comes  to  defend  the  British  flag 
on  this  soil,  while  a  shred  is  left  on  the 
staff  they  will  he  there  to  defend  it.  Being 
an  elected  member  of  this  House,  who  by 
this  scheme  may  be  offered  a  seat  for  life,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  care  little  for  the  chance ; 
but  I  have  been  congratulated  by  my  consti¬ 
tuents,  on  all  sides,  upon  the  prospect  before 
me,  and  if  I  vote  for  the  measure  as  it  stands 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  in  any  way  displease 
them.  Although  I  voted  for  rendering  this 
House  elective,  in  1856,  yet  I  did  so,  contrary 
to  my  own  convictions,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  sustaining  the  Government,  believing  that 
this  House  should  be  a  conservative  body.  I 
consider  that  this  should  be  a  special  branch, 
where  we  should  judge  measures  without  re¬ 
ference  to  popular  prejudices,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  I  think  we  are  here  to 
judge  without  that  political  partiality  which 
actuates  most  of  the  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  some  of  whom  got  their  seats  by  a 
majority  of  one.  I  am  sure  persons  elected 
in  that  manner  can  hardly  claim  to  represent 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  country.  For  my 
part,  1  intend  to  vote  for  these  resolutions, 
for  it  becomes  a  matter  of  choiee  with  us 
either  to  support  them  and  thus  become  one 
strong  Confederacy,  or  else  go  by  driblets  into 
the  American  Union.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  we  are  tending  rapidly 
towards  annexation,  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  us  is  the  formation  of  a  strong 
Confederacy.  And  if  that  is  not  done  imme¬ 
diately,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  shall  let  the 
golden  opportunity  slip,  and  will  not  again 
have  the  opportunity.  Honorable  gentlemen 
say  that  our  debt  will  be  rapidly  increased 
under  Confederation.  Well,  that  is  hard  to 
say,  but  I  think  it  quite  likely  it  may  in¬ 
crease  slightly.  But  what  would  be  our  debt 
if  we  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  t 
What  would  our  taxes  be  if  we  had  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  war  debt  of  that  country 
to  pay,  in  addition  to  our  own?  For  my 
part,  believing  as  1  do  that  this  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  country,  and  the  present  the  only 
opportunity  we  shall  have  of  carrying  it 
through — and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  only 
one — I  should  feel  myself  unworthy  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  hold  if  I  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
It  is  the  only  practicable  scheme  that  has 


evor  come  before  the  country  for  settling  the 
difficulties  that  have  afflicted  the  country. 
For  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  representative  of  the 
people,  there  has  always  been  a  running  fight 
between  the  'ins  and  outs — first  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  contending  for  office,  and  the 
result  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
the  country.  I  think  if  honorable  members 
would  take  an  impartial  view  of  this  question, 
and  consider  that  we  cannot  alter  the  details, 
if  we  desired  to  do  so,  without  defeating  the 
whole,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  it. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  details  in  reference  to 
the  formation  of  our  own  local  governments 
will  be  brought  before  us,  and  we  shall 
then  have  ample  opportunity  of  considering 
and  amending  them  if  we  think  it  necessary. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  RBESOR — I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  lengthened  remarks  j  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  (Cries of  “Question,”  “question!”)  If 
I  am  out  of  order,  I  will  take  my  seat. 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER — The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  is  perfectly  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  REESOR — I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  author  quoted  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Victoria  Division  (Hon.  Mr. 
Ryan).  My  honorable  friend  quoted  some 
part  of  a  work  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mills, 
a  celebrated  writer  on  Representative  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  did  not  go  far  enough.  Mr. 
Mills  says  : — 

The  consideration  which  tells  most  in  my 
judgment  in  favor  of  two  Chambers  (and  this 
I  do  regard  as  of  some  moment),  is  the  evil  effect 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  any  holder  of  power, 
whether  an  individual  or  an  assembly,  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  only  themselves  to  con¬ 
sult. 

This  is  perfectly  true.  But  what  does  my 
honorable  friend  advocate  ?  He  advocates 
that  the  whole  power  shall  be  concentrated  in 
the  General  Government;  that  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  create  this  House,  so  that 
the  whole  power  shall  be  legally  centred  in 
“  one  body.”  The  writer  he  quoted  goes  on 
and  condemns  that  principle  in  the  following 
words : — 

If  the  writings  by  which  reputation  has  been 
gained  are  unconnected  with  politics,  they,  are 
no  evidence  of  the  special  qualities  required, 
while,  if  political,  they  would  enable  successive 
ministries  to  deluge  the  House  with  party  tools . 
That  is  the  position  to  which  my  honorable 
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friend  would  drive  us.  He  would  give  the 
ministry  the  power  “  to  deluge  this  House 
with  party  tools.”  He  then  went  on  and 
proved  too  much  with  regard  to  the  trade 
between  the  provinces.  He  said  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  would  take  our  manu¬ 
factures,  that  already  we  had  large  manu¬ 
factures  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  that  the 
Lower  Provinces  would  take  these  and  other 
manufactures  from  us.  And  then  he  told  us 
that  they  had  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  that 
where  there  is  coal, manufactures  will  spring  up. 

Hon.  Me.  RYAN — Coal  is  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Hon.  Me.  REESOR — But  coal  makes  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  manufacturing  country, 
should  not  manufacture  boots  and  shoes  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  he  manufactured  at 
Montreal.  I  have  lately  learned  from  good 
authority  that  the  very  articles  to  which  my 
honorable  friend  refers  (boots  and  shoes)  are 
now  being  largely  manufactured  in  the  city  of 
St.  John.  Labor  is  quite  as  cheap  in  New 
Brunswick  as  in  Canada,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  supply  themselves 
with  the  articles  named,  and  with  many  others, 
even  cheaper  than  they  can  be  supplied  from 
Canada. 

Hon.  Me.  RYAN — As  regards  Mr.  Mills’ 
opinions,  the  extract  I  read  was  this  : — 

That  there  should  be  in  every  polity  a  centre 
of  resistance  to  the  predominant  power  in  the 
Constitution — and  in  a  democratic  Constitufon, 
therefore,  a  nucleus  of  resistance  to  the  demo¬ 
cracy — I  have  already  maintained  ;  and  I  regard 
it  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government.  If 
any  people  who  possess  a  democratic  representa¬ 
tion  are.  from  their  historical  antecedents,  more 
willing  to  tolerate  such  a  centre  of  resistance  in 
the  form  of  a  Second  Chamber  or  House  of 
Lords,  than  in  any  other  shape,  this  constitutes  a 
strong  reason  for  having  it  in  that  shape. 

Ho  admits  that  a  check  can  be  used,  and 
properly  used,  by  a  House  of  Lords  or  a 
Legislative  Council.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  does  not  think  this  the  best  check, 
and  prescribes  a  plan  of  his  own  ;  but  bis 
statement  on  this  point  is  too  long  to  enter 
upon  now. 

Hon.  Me.  CURRIE — I  wish  to  ask  the 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  5th 
sub-section  of  the  29th  clause,  which  com¬ 
mits  to  the  General  Parliament  “  the  raising 
0  money  by  all  or  any  other  modes  or  svs- 
ems  oi  taxation.”  Am  I  to  understand  that 
he  General  Government  are  to  have  the  pow¬ 


er  of  imposing  local  taxation  upon  the  lands 
of  the  provinces  ? 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL  — The  general 
national  power  of  taxation  is  to  be  in  the 
General  Government. 

How.  Me.  CURRIE — The  34th  sub-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  clause  commits  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  “  the  establishment  of  a 
general  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Federated  pro¬ 
vinces.”  Is  that  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  we  now  have  ?  Is  it  intended  to 
do  away  with  the  present  Court  of  Appeal 
and  to  establish  a  new  one  ? 

Hon.  Mb.  CAMPBELL — I  do  not  think 
my  honorable  friend  has  caught  the  meaning 
of  what  is  intended.  It  does  not  say  the 
general  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  established, 
hut  that  the  power  to  establish  it  shall  be  in 
the  General  Government. 

Hon.  Me.  CURRIE — New  Courts  of  Ap¬ 
peal  ? 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL — If  a  statute  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces  shall 
be  passed  creating  a  Court  of  Appeal,  it  will 
state  whether  it  is  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  the  present  Courts  of  Appeal.  I  should 
suppose,  it  would  be  in  addition. 

Hon.  Me.  CURRIE — I  think  that  point 
is  one  which  we  ought  to  understand  before 
giving  a  final  vote;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  with 
reference  to  it,  has  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
give  an  explicit  answer  to  any  question  which 
might  be  put,  to  elicit  further  information 
about  the  scheme.  Then  the  43rd  clause 
gives  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  power  to 
make  laws  respecting  export  duties  on  coal. 
W hat  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

Hon.  Me.  CAMPBELL— I  thought  I 
had  explained  that  the  export  duty  °  there 
was  almost  synonymous  with  our  royalty.  It 
is  levied  in  lieu  of  a  royalty  at  the  mine ; 
and  we  therefore  permit  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  to  exact  it  on  coal  comin0,  to 
this  country. 

Hon.  Me.  CURRIE — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  must  see  it  cannot  be  a  royalty,  be¬ 
cause  the  royalty  must  apply  to  all  coal  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  while 
the  export  duty  only  applies  to  coal  exposed 
from  that  province.  The  9th  sub-section 
of  that  clause  imposes  on  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
management  of  penitentiaries,  and  of  public 
and  reformatory  prisons.”  There  is  but  one 
penitentiary  in  Canada,  which  is  situated  in 
Upper  Canada.  Does  this  clause  impose  on 
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the  Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  new  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  leaving  to  Upper  Canada  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  now  in  existence  in  that  province  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — No  doubt;  but 
Lower  Canada  may  arrange  with  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  so  long  as  she  requires  it,  or  for  its  per¬ 
manent  use,  if  that  is  thought  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — By  the  6th  sub¬ 
section  the  local  legislatures  have  the  control 
of  “  Education  ;  saving  the  rights  and  privil¬ 
eges  which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minor¬ 
ity  in  both  Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their 
denominational  schools  at  the  time  when 
the  union  goes  into  operation.”  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  representations  which 
have  been  made  in  some  portions  of  the 
country  are  correct — that,  under  this  section 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  entitled  to  no 
more  schools  than  they  have  at  the  passing  of 
the  act  ?  Will  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  please  explain  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — By  this  section 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  principle  of  action  with 
reference  to  those  schools  which  may  be  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  Confederation  takes 
effect,  shall  continue  in  operation.  Should 
this  Parliament  and  the  other  legislatures 
adopt  the  scheme,  and  if  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  adopts  an  act  giving  effect  to  it,  there 
will  he  found  in  existence  certain  principles 
by  which  the  minorities  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  will  be  respectively  protected,  and 
those  principles  will  continue  in  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — But  suppose  no 
alteration  is  made  in  the  Common  School  Law 
of  Upper  Canada — and,  as  I  understand,  none 
is  promised — would  the  Roman  Catholics  be 
entitled  to  establish  more  separate  schools  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  present 
Act  would  continue  to  operate,  and  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  knows  what  are  the  rights  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  under  that  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — That  is  the  way  in 
which  I  understand  it.  With  reference  to 
the  61st  clause,  I  would  ask  is  it  proposed,  at 
this  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  arrange  the 
balance  of  the  debt — not  taken  into  the  Con¬ 
federation — between  Upper  and  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— It  is  proposed, 
before  any  Federation  scheme  goes  into  oper- 
tion,  that  the  debt  shall  be  arranged  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Hon*  Mr.  CURRIE— In  the  64th  section 
it  is  provided  that,  ‘‘in  consideration  of  the 
transfer  to  the  General  Parliament  of  the 


powers  of  taxation,  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of 
each  province  shall  be  made,  equal  to  eighty 
cents  per  head  of  the  population,  as  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  census  of  1861  ;  the  population  of 
Newfoundland  being  estimated  at  130,000.” 
Would  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
state  why  the  population  of  Newfoundland  is 
to  be  estimated  at  130,000,  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  other  provinces  is  taken  according 
to  the  census  of  1861 — Newfoundland  thus 
being  allowed  8,000  of  a  population  more  than 
it  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  census,  and 
being  allowed  to  take  in  on  that  basis  $200,- 
000  more  of  debt,  and  also  receiving  more 
subsidy  than  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  ?  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  population  of 
Newfoundland  increased  8,000  between  1861 
and  1864  or  1865,  why  should  not  a  similar 
increase  be  allowed  to  Canada?  Assuming 
that  the  population  of  Canada  increased  at  no 
more  rapid  rate,  we  would  have  an  increase  of 
160,000,  which  would  entitle  us  to  go  into 
the  Confederation  with  a  debt  exceeding  that 
with  which  we  now  go  in  of  upwards  of  $4,- 
000,000,  and  which  would  give  us  $130,000 
a  year  more  of  subsidy.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  population  of  Newfoundland  should 
be  taken  at  130,000,  when  all  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces — most  of  them,  at  all  events,  increasing 
in  population  much  more  rapidly  than  New¬ 
foundland — go  in  with  the  population  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  census  of  1861. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — The  reason  is 
just  this,  that  there  happened  to  be  no  census 
taken  in  Newfoundland  in  1861.  The  last 
census  there  was  some  years  before — I  think 
in  1857.  The  estimated  increase,  if  I  recol¬ 
lect  rightly,  was  based  on  the  increase  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  period  between  the 
previous  census  and  that  of  1857 ;  and,  taking 
that  ratio  of  increase,  it  was  found  that  the 
population,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  would  be 
close  upon  130,000.  We  therefore  put  it  at 
that  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  is  right  in  saying  that  the  last  census 
of  Newfoundland  was  taken  in  1857 ;  but  the 
increase  should  have  been  reckoned  only  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  I  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  Newfoundland  could  be  entitled  to 
an  increase  of  8,000  in  its  population  in  four 
years,  giving  to  that  colony  the  benefit  of 
four  years’  increase  more  than  Canada.  Our 
census  was  taken  in  1861. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — Not  at  all;  we 
all  go  in  with  the  amounts  of  our  respective 
populations  estimated  at  the  same  time  ;  130,- 
000  was  the  estimated  population  of  New- 
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foundland  at  that  date.  We  had  no  desire  to 
give  Newfoundland  any  advantage.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  was  estimated  at  130,000  at  the  time 
at  which  the  populations  of  the  other  provin¬ 
ces  were  taken. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Perhaps  the  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  will  inform  us 
whether,  in  stating  the  revenues  of  the  various 
provinces,  the  customs  revenue  raised  on 
goods  exported  from  one  province  to  another 
was  taken  into  account  ?  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  in  1861,  paid  customs  duties  amounting 
to  £17,769  sterling;  of  that,  only  £11,096 
was  paid  on  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  or  countries  other  than  those  which, 
it  is  proposed,  shall  form  part  of  this  union  ; 
so  that  the  people  of  that  island  paid  only 
about  70  cents  per  head  in  duties  on  goods 
brought  in  from  countries  outside  the  proposed 
Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— What  do  you 
make  the  total  customs  revenue  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  for  that  year  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — Seveen teen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  sterling. 
Great  Britain  furnished  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  imports;  then  Nova  Scotia;  then  the 
United  States ;  then  New  Brunswick.  The 
whole  duties,  as  I  have  said,  paid  on  goods 
coming  from  other  countries  than  the  British 
Provinces,  were  £11,096,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  customs  revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — I  suppose  the 
person  who  was  probably  the  best  informed 
about  the  state  of  the  revenue  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  Mr.  Pope  ;  and  our  estimate 
of  the  revenue  of  that  island  was  based  on 
a  printed  return  which  Mr.  Pope  handed 
round  among  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
informing  us  what  had  been  the  revenue  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1863,  and  for  a 
series  of  years  before  il  863.  In  the  same  way 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  furnished  the  statement  of 
revenue  for  New  Brunswick,  Dr.  Tupper  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Galt  for  Canada  ; 
and  on  these  statements  furnished  by  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  for  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces  the  estimates  were  based.  I  observe 
that  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  Mr.  Galt, 
in  a  speech  delivered  elsewhere,  puts  down  the 
total  revenue  of  Prince  Edward  Island  at 
$197,000,  all  of  which  i&  from  customs  and 
excise,  save  about  $32,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALEXANDER  — My  hon. 
friend  from  Niagara  (Hon.  Mr.  Currie)  in 
his  own  speech  stated  the  revenue  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  at  $153,000. 


IIon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  then  rose  to  wind 
up  the  debate,  with  a  general  reply.  He 
said: — Hon.  gentlemen,  I  was  very  anxious 
that  ample  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the 
members  of  this  Honorable  House  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  matter  which  has  been 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  under  debate. 
And  now  as  I  see  no  member  disposed  to  rise, 
with  the  view  of  offering  any  further  remarks, 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  debate 
may  be  closed,  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
House.  I  commenced,  hon.  gentlemen,  to 
take  notes — pretty  copious  notes — with  the 
view  of  answering  the  statements  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  scheme.  But,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  have  taken 
my  pen  and  crossed  out  all  those  notes — 
(hear,  hear) — by  way  of  compromise,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself — (laughter) — and  in 
order  that  I  might  not  provoke  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  hope  that  this  sacrifice  of  mine — 
for  it  is  a  sacrifice — (laughter) — will  be  taken 
in  good  part,  and  that  the  few  remarks  I  have 
now  to  make  will  not  be  of  a  nature  to  provoke 
any  reply.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  answer 
a  question  that  was  put  to  me,  I  think  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  St.  Clair  Division  (Hon. 
Mr.  Vidal).  He  said  he  did  not  understand 
exactly  what  I  meant  by  the  province  being 
at  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane.  It  is  true 
that  in  going  over  very  rapidly  the  different 
topics  on  which  I  touched,  I  did  not  explain 
that  figure  very  fully.  But  I  stated  that  the 
province  stood  in  a  twofold  danger — of  being 
dragged  violently  into  the  American  Union, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  as  we  stood  on  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  of  slipping  down  gradually,  and 
without  our  being  aware  of  it,  into  the  vortex 
below.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  was 
plain  enough.  Still,  as  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
and  cannot  express  myself  in  English  in  the 
manner  I  would  like,  I  think  I  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege  which  is  conceded  to  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  certain  foreign  nationalities. 
For  instance,  they  say  that  an  Englishman  is 
allowed  to  speak  once,  an  Irishman  twice — - 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — Three  times. 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— Well,  three 
times  be  it ;  that  is  still  better.  And  a 
Dutchman  as  long  as  he  finds  it  necessary, 
until  he  can  make  himself  understood.  Well, 
I  want  to  have  the  privilege  allowed  to  the 
Dutchman.  (Laughter.)  As  to  being  drawn 
violently  into  the  American  Union,  if  this 
scheme  of  Confederation  does  not  take  place, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  might  be  a  very  pro- 
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bable  result  of  our  position.  Suppose  war  was 
declared  late  in  autumn,  at  tbe  close  of  navi¬ 
gation — with  the  little  means  we  have  here  of 
defending  ourselves,  we  would  be  placed  for 
five,  months  in  a  very  disagreeable  and  trying 
position,  having  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  powerful  succour  of  the  Mother  Country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  must  be  so  easily  under¬ 
stood,  that  I  shall  make  no  further  remark 
upon  it.  But,  my  statement  about  the  pro¬ 
vince  being  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  may 
require  some  little  comment  and  explanation. 
I  say  that,  if  we  do  not  cultivate  with  our 
sister  provinces — the  Maritime  Provinces — a 
close  commercial,  political,  and  social  inter¬ 
course — being  all  of  us  British  subjects,  all 
of  us  monarchists,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
same  Crown — if  we  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
that  intercourse,  we  run  a  great  danger.  We 
are,  in  our  present  position,  small,  isolated 
bodies,  and  it  may  probably  be  with  us,  as 
in  the  physical  world,  where  a  large  body 
attracts  to  itself  the  smaller  bodies  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  If  we  do  not  make 
those  alliances  with  the  Lower  Provinces — if 
we  do  not  open  with  them  those  communica¬ 
tions,  political,  social,  and  commercial,  which 
are  essential  for  our  own  interest,  we  shall 
little  by  little  lose  some  of  those  principles 
we  now  esteem  so  much  ;  we  shall  lose  little  by 
little  our  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country, 
and  the  interesting  reminiscences  which,  with 
many  of  us,  now  give  intensity  to  that  attach¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  shall  become — you  may  depend 
upon  it,  hon.  gentlemen — more  and  more  de¬ 
mocratised,  before  we  are  aware  of  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  really,  hon.  gentlemen,  if  I 
were  to  form  my  opinion  by  some  of  the 
speeches  which  we  have  heard  in  this  Honor¬ 
able  House  since  this  debate  was  opened,  I 
think  there  are  some  hon.  gentlemen  who, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  have  expressed 
themselves,  might  be  supposed  to  be — although 
I  hope  in  reality  they  are  not — already  half 
way  down  the  inclined  plane.  (Hear,  hear 
and  laughter.)  Well,  hon.  gentlemen,  I  say 
that  if  we  want  to  avoid  that,  we  must  have 
a  Federal  union  with  our  fellow-subjects  of 
the  British  Provinces,  and  that  besides  we 
must  have  easy  means  of  access  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  so  that,  in  case  of  danger,  help  can 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  Canada  and  to  all 
parts  of  this  Federal  union,  and  that  we  may 
have  a  powerful  army  of  Great  Britain  coming 
here  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  defence  which  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  ourselves. 
(Hear,  hear.;  An  honorable  gentleman  has 
stated  that  I  expressed  myself  to  the  effect 


that,  if  this  Confederation  did  not  take  place, 
Canada  could  not  become  prosperous.  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.  I  said  expressly 
the  contrary.  Perhaps  I  may  not  precisely 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  pros¬ 
perous.”  But  I  said  this,  that  Canada  had 
within  itselt  all  the  means  to  become  popul¬ 
ous,  to  become  wealthy,  to  become  a  great 
people.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  said  that 
Canada  and  the  other  British  American  Pro¬ 
vinces,  without  union,  could  not  become  a 
“  powerful,”  as  distinguished  from  a  pros¬ 
perous  people.  I  said  that  we  in  Canada 
could  not  become  a  powerful  people  unless  we 
had  some  maritime  elements,  unless  we  had 
the  means,  by  having  harbors  and  ports  of 
our  own  open  at  all  seasons,  of  communicating 
freely  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  is  what  I  said.  I  never 
stated  that  Canada  could  not  become  prosper¬ 
ous,  make  money,  and  so  forth.  No  ;  I  think 
Canada  can  do  that;  but  Canada,  even  though 
its  population  shcfuld  reach  forty  millions — 
which  it  may  in  a  century  hence — can  never 
be  a  powerful  nation,  unless  its  power  is  felt 
all  over  the  world  ;  and  how  can  its  power  be 
so  felt,  unless  it  has  its  seaports  open  all  the 
year  round  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  said — 
“  Point  out  to  me  the  nation  in  this  world 
which  is  powerful,  that  has  not  some  maritime 
elements.”  1  say  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world.  Every  nation  whose  power  has  been 
felt  over  the  globe,  has  been  a  nation  that 
had  some  maritime  outlet.  But  Canada, 
situated  as  it  is,  is  in  great  want  of  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sea;  and,  as  long  as  we  are  shut 
up,  during  five  months  of  the  year,  without 
being  able  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  —  for,  notwithstanding  our  fine 
river,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  real  mari¬ 
time  element — we  are  in  truth  a  dependent 
people.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  some  notes  in 
French,  made  with  the  intention  of  answering 
honorable  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  I  think,  having  commenced,  that 
I  will  go  on  in  English.  It  has  been  asked  by 
several  honorable  gentlemen  how  we  were  to 
make  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  min¬ 
orities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respec¬ 
tively.  We  have  in  Upper  Canada  a  Catho¬ 
lic  minority,  in  Lower  Canada  a  Protestant 
minority.  Well,  those  minorities  are  now  in 
possession  of  certain  rights ;  and,  if  we  were 
not  to  legislate  at  all  upon  those  rights,  my 
interpretation  of  the  scheme  is,  that  they 
would  still,  under  the  local  governments,  en¬ 
joy  the  rights  which  they  now  possess.  But 
it  has  been  provided  that,  if  necessary,  addi- 
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tional  protection  shall  be  afforded  ;  and  in  that 
case,  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  what  will 
be  done  for  one  portion  of  the  country  will 
also  be  done  for  the  other  portions — -justice 
igale  distributive.  Hear,  hear.)  Honorable 
gentlemen  have  said  that  we  have  merely 
submitted  the  general  scheme  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  have  called  upon  us  to 
give  details — details  about  the  School  bill, 
details  about  the  local  governments,  and 
the  immense  string  of  other  details  em¬ 
braced  in  the  amendment  moved  the  other  day 
by  my  hon.frieud  from  Grandville  (Hon.  Mr. 
Letellier  de  St.  Just),  whichl  am  sure  was 
at  least  a  fathom  long,  and  a  very  long  fathom 
too.  (Laughter.)  Now,  suppose  we  had  all 
these  matters  before  us,  could  we  really  digest 
6uch  a  mass  of  information  as  hon.  gentlemen 
have  asked  for  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  like  introducing  liquids  into  a  vessel  whose 
mouth  is  very  small ;  if  you  throw  in  the 
liquid  rapidly  and  in  two  great  quantities,  the 
vessel  will  be  overflowed,  and  the  fluid  won’t 
be  got  into  it.  I  think  we  have  enough  before 
us  at  present,  when  we  have  the  principal 
matter,  without  the  accessories.  For,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  the  accessories  if  you  reject 
the  principle  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Depend  upon 
it,  as  soon  as  these  resolutions  are  concurred 
in,  then  the  details  will  be  given  one  after  the 
other ;  and  I  trust  they  will  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  this  Honorable  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Some  hon.  gentlemen  have  told  us 
that  this  was  not  a  Federal  union — that  the 
project  before  you,  hon.  gentlemen,  was  in 
point  of  fact  a  project  for  a  Legislative  union. 
One  hon.  gentleman  who  took  this  view  read 
the  29th  section,  in  order  to  shew  that  the 
General  Government,  if  it  chose,  could  repeal 
any  of  the  local  acts  of  the  different  local 
legislatures — that  the  General  Government, 
for  instance,  could  do  away  with  our  religious 
and  benevolent  corporations,  or  deprive  them 
of  their  property.  I  think  the  honorable 
gentleman  must  have  been  rather  short-sighted 
when  he  read  the  29th  resolution,  for  he 
omitted  a  very  important  part  of  it;  and, 
if  he  had  not  omitted  that  part,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  said  that  this  Federal 
scheme  was  really  a  scheme  for  a  Legislative 
union.  I  have  no  doubt  my  honorable 
friend  acted  in  good  faith ;  but  being  rather 
short-sighted,  he  did  not  read  the  whole  clause ; 
otherwise  he  must  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion.  The  29th  section  says  :  “  The 
General  Parliament  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good 


government  of  the  Federated  Provinces  (sav¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  England),  and  especial¬ 
ly  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects.” 
Then  follows  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Government.  But  the 
resolution  does  not  finish  there.  There  is 
something  that  comes  after  all  that,  and  it  is 
this  :  “  And  generally  respecting  all  matters 
of  a  general  character,  not  specially  and  ex¬ 
clusively  reserved  for  the  local  governments 
and  legislatures.”  Now  I  would  ask  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  if  an  act  incorporating  a  re¬ 
ligious  body  or  benevolent  society  here  in 
Lower  Canada  is  a  subject  of  a  general  char¬ 
acter  ;  is  it  not  a  subject  purely  local  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Take,  for  instance,  the  sisters  of 
charity.  Could  the  General  Government, 
under  this  clause,  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  those  ladies  ?  I  say  they  could  not.  I 
suppose  the  honorable  gentleman  who  used 
the  argument  advanced  it  conscientiously  and 
in  good  faith.  But  I  think  it  is  quite  evident 
from  a  reading  of  the  resolution  that,  if  Con¬ 
federation  takes  place,  the  General  Government 
will  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  such  mat¬ 
ters.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  say  positively, 
if  I  am  competent  to  draw  any  conclusion  at 
all  from  what  I  read,  that  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  no  right  to  meddle  at  all 
with  those  religious  and  benevolent  corpora^ 
tions,  none  in  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Remarks  have  also  been  made  about  the  laws 
of  divorce  and  marriage,  and  the  honorable 
member  for  the  division  of  DeLanaudi&re 
(Hon.  Mr.  Olivier)  told  us  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  done  well  in  transferring  the 
power  of  divorce  to  the  General  Government. 
On  his  part,  I  think  this  was  a  wise  view  of 
the  question,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  now  telling  him  so.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  uneasy  about  the  word  “  marriage.” 
Well,  I  will  try  to  put  him  right  and  at  his 
ease  on  that  point;  and  I  will  give  him  the 
answer  as  I  find  it  put  down  in  writing,  so 
that  no  possible  misunderstanding  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist.  If  the  honorable  gentleman 
will  but  take  his  pen,  he  will  be  able  to  note 
my  answer  : — “  The  word  ‘  marriage’  has  been 
inserted  to  give  the  General  Legislature  the 
right  to  decide  what  form  of  marriage  will  be 
legal  in  all  parts  of  the  Confederation,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  rules  and 
prescriptions  of  the  Church  to  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  belong.”  Another  honorable 
gentleman — I  think  the  honorable  member  for 
DeLorimier  (Hon.  Mr.  Bureau) — asked  me 
if  the  General  Government  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  debts  contracted  by  Canada 
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prior  to  the  Federal  union  ?  I  replied  “  Yes, 
the  General  Government  would  he  liable 
for  all  the  debts  contracted  before  this 
date.”  “  But,”  says  he,  “  there  are  certain 
sums  above  the  sixty-two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  which  will  have  to  be  settled 
as  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  And 
what  will  become  of  the  amount  due  to  the 
seigniors  ?  It  may  be  that  Lower  Canada 
will  repudiate  that  portion  of  the  debt  so 
allotted  her.”  Well,  I  reply,  Lower  Canada 
cannot  do  that,  if  she  were  disposed  to  do  so ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Lower  Canada  would 
be  disposed  to  repudiate  a  debt  which  she  has 
herself  contracted — a  debt  of  honor — a  debt 
which  is,  as  it  were,  sacred.  But  even  if 
Lower  Canada  were  disposed  to  do  so,  the 
General  Government  are  liable  for  the  amount 
of  that  debt ;  and  as  the  General  Government 
has  to  give  to  Lower  Canada  a  subsidy  of  80 
cents  per  head,  it  would,  of  course,  take  very 
good  care  to  substract  from  the  amount  allotted 
to  Lower  Canada  the  interest  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  seigniors.  ( Hear,  hear.)  So  that 
on  that  score — I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  is  himself  a  seignior  or  not,  but 
he  seems  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  seig¬ 
niors — the  hon.  member  need  not  be  uneasy 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU — What  I  stated  was, 
that  under  the  authority  of  a  public  act, 
special  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  due  to  the  seigniors, 
and  that  the  putting  aside  of  that  act  I  consider 
an  act  of  repudiation.  Then,  for  the  sake  of 
argument  I  stated  this,  that  you  are  shewing 
an  example  of  repudiation.  But  I  added  that 
if  you  were  going  to  pay  to  Lower  Canada 
what  you  state,  for  her  Local  Government ; 
in  the  event  of  her  refusing  to  pay  the  seig¬ 
niors,  probably  the  General  Government  would 
retain  sufficient  from  the  80  cents  per  head 
apportionment  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not 
wish  to  push  the  argument  further ;  and  I 
may  state  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  I  advanced  the  proposition. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE— No  law  has 
been  repealed — no  repudiation  taken  place. 
The  seignors,  as  it  appears  to  me — I  may  not 
have  understood  the  law,  for  I  am  no  lawyer 
— will  have  addititional  security.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  plain  fact.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  the  hon.  member  from  DeLorimier  found 
a  great  deal  of  fault  with  the  manner — I  must 
say  the  able  manner  in  which  the  gallant 
Knight  (Hon.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau)  explained 
the  action  of  responsible  government  in  this 
country.  The  honorable  Knight  shewed  how 
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responsible  government  protected  the  French 
Catholics  in  Lower  Canada  under  Confeder¬ 
ation,  saying  that  if  ever  an  act  of  flagrant 
injustice  was  to  be  attempted  in  the  Federal 
Government,  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Canadians 
would  join  as  one  man,  and  by  uniting  with 
the  minority  against  the  Government  —  be¬ 
cause  honorable  gentlemen  must  know  that 
there  always  will  be  minorities — by  means  of 
thus  strengthening  the  minority  any  Admin¬ 
istration  could  be  ousted  out  of  their  places  in 
twenty-four  hours.  My  honorable  friend 
stated  this,  and  he  stated  it  justly  ;  he  said 
so,  well  aware  of  what  he  was  saying.  But 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  DeLorimier 
comes  forward  and  says :  “  Don’t  you  recol¬ 
lect  that  at  one  time  the  Upper  Canadians, 
with  the  minority  from  Lower  Canada,  united 
to  impose  upon  Lower  Canada  their  will?”  I 
tell  you,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  they  never 
did  harm  to  Lower  Canada,  and  that  they 
never  could  d<J  harm  to  Lower  Canada  had 
they  so  chosen.  And  why  ?  The  French 
had  the  use  of  their  own  language  conceded 
to  them  in  order  to  bring  them  to  support  the 
Government,  and  much  more  would  have  been 
done  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  now  to  the  Government  of  the  day 
from  1844  to  1848.  That  Government  would 
have  given  you,  what  was  passed  afterwards, 
an  act  to  secure  to  the  sufferers  the  payment 
of  their  losses,  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill. — 
They  would  have  given  every  shilling  of  those 
losses,  and  they  would  have  given  you  more 
if  you  would  have  consented  to  become  their 
followers.  The  honorable  gentleman  made 
out  no  case  at  all,  and  he  could  not  have 
studied  parliamentary  history  since  1841  cor¬ 
rectly.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found 
that  at  that  period  what  was  called  responsi¬ 
ble  government  was  not  worked  out.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  it  is  true,  had  lent  himseli 
to  the  views  of  his  advisers,  and  responsible 
government  had  been  going  on  perfectly  un¬ 
der  him  ;  but  then  he  died  here,  and  honora¬ 
ble  gentlemen  must  understand  that  Lord 
Metcalf  was  opposed  to  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU — Still  we  had  re¬ 
sponsible  government. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHfi — You  had  it  in 
name  only,  but  not  in  practice ;  otherwise  Hon. 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Hon.  Mr.  Lafontainb 
would  never  have  left  the  Cabinet.  They  re¬ 
signed  their  seats  in  Council  because  they  held 
themselves  responsible  to  Parliament,  while 
Lord  Metcalf  chose  to  appoint  persons  to  office 
without  consulting  them,  as  his  constitutional 
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advisers.  Well,  then,  I  assert  that  the  case 
the  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  to  show 
that  my  honorable  friend  on  the  other  side 
was  wrong,  is  no  case  at  all.  It  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  in  any  respect  to  present  circumstances, 
because,  I  repeat  it  again  we  had  not  respon¬ 
sible  government  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU — We  have  not 
responsible  government  yet,  then. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHfl — How  does  the 
honorable  gentleman  make  that  out  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BUREAU — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  has  stated  that  since  the  death  of 
Lord  Bagot  we  have  not  had  responsible 
government. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACH^— The  honorable 
gentleman  canuot  surely  have  understood  me. 

I  think  I  said  that  under  Lord  Metcalf 
there  was  responsible  government  in  name 
but  not  in  deed.  And  if  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  will  study  our  parliamentary  history  a 
little  closer,  he  will  admit  that  such  was  the 
oase.  The  consequence  was,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Messrs.  Lafon- 
taine  and  Baldwin.  Still  the  Lower  Cana¬ 
dian  party  was  unbroken.  It  is  true  the  new 
advisers  of  Lord  Metcalf  coquetted  much 
with  that  majority  to  obtain  adhesion  ;  but  it 
was  in  vain.  They  remained  Srm  to  the 
last,  until  the  general  election  of  1848  brought 
back  the  parties  to  Parliament  in  much  about 
their  natural  strength.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  have  destroyed  my  notes,  and  I  am 
ready  to  await  the  verdict  of  this  honorable 
House.  (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  VIDAL  said — Honorable  gentle¬ 
men,  as  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  vote  for 
the  motion  now  before  the  House,  I  think  it 
desirable  to  clear  myself  from  the  imputation 
of  inconsistency  in  having  supported  the 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed,  and 
which  the  House  has  rejected.  I  may  state 
that  my  views  as  to  the  desirableness  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  to  the  people  are  un¬ 
changed  ;  the  plan  has  been  voted  down,  but  no 
argumenthas  been  adduced  to  demonstrate  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  or  likely  to  destroy 
the  scheme.  I  have  previously  expressed  my 
general  approval  of  the  Confederation,  and  that 
my  desire  was  to  secure  its  permanency  by 
having  its  foundation  broad  and  deep  in  the 
expressed  approval  of  the'people.  Submission 
of  the  proposal  to  them  has  been  refused,  and 
the  only  question  now  for  me  to  decide  is 
whether  I  should  accept  the  scheme  as  it  is, 
or  vote  for  its  rejection  altogether.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 


deciding  that  I  must  support  the  motion  for 
its  adoption.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  main 
motion,  which  was  carried  on  the  following 
division  : — 

Contents. — Honorable  Messieurs  Alexander, 
Allan,  Armand,  Sir  N  F.  Bellean,  Bennett,  Fer- 
gusson  Blair,  Blake,  Boulton,  Bosso,  Bull.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Campbell,  Christie,  Crawford,  De  Beaujeu, 
Dickson,  A.  J.  Duchesnay,  E.  H.  J.  Duchesnay, 
Dumouchel,  Ferrier,  Foster,  Gingras,  Gu6vre- 
mont,  Hamilton  (Inkerman),  Hamilton  (King¬ 
ston),  Lacoste,  Leonard,  Leslie,  McCrea,  Mc¬ 
Donald,  McMaster,  Macpherson,  Matbeson,  Mills, 
Panet,  Price,  Read,  Renaud,  Ross,  Byan,  Shaw, 
Skead,  Sir  E.  P.  Tach4,  Vidal,  and  Wilson  — 45. 

Non-Contents.— Honorable  Messieurs  Aikins, 
Archambault,  Armstrong,  Bureau,  Chaffers,  Cur¬ 
rie,  Flint,  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  Malhiot,  Moore, 
Olivier,  Proulx,  Reesor,  Seymour,  and  Simpson. 
—15. 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHfi  moved,  seconded 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Fergusson  Blair,  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  draft  an  Address 
founded  on  the  said  resolution,  and  that  the 
committee  be  composed  of  Honorable  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Fergusson  Blair,  Ross,  Chris¬ 
tie,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  and  the  Mover. — 
Carried. 

The  House  adjourned  during  pleasure  ;  and 
on  resuming, 

Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TACHE  reported  the  Ad¬ 
dress,  and  moved,  seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  Blair,  that  it  be  agreed  to. — Carried. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  the  Address  be 
engrossed,  signed  by  the  Speaker,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  by  the  whole  House.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  such  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
as  are  members  of  this  House,  do  wait  on 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  to 
know  what  time  His  Excellency  will  please  to 
appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  said  Address. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

- o - 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Monday,  February  20,  1865. 

Mr.  JOLY  said — Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  change  the  Constitution  pf 
the  country,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  study 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  from  every  dis¬ 
tinct  point  of  view,  the  new  Constitution 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
existing  one ;  and  in  doing  so  we  ought  not 
to  disdain  the  experience  of  past  ages 
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History  is  the  statesman’s  safest  guide ;  it 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all  his  conceptions ; 
indeed  it  would  be  treating  its  lessons  with 
contempt,  were  we  to  attempt  to  dispose  of 
the  future  without  first  knowing  how  Provi¬ 
dence  has  disposed  of  the  past.  To  make 
use  of  a  maxim,  common,  but  yet  most  truth¬ 
ful  :  “  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;” 
the  history  ot  the  world  is  a  constantly 
revolving  scene;  the  same  events  pass  and 
repass  before  our  eyes  under  aspects  varied 
enough,  it  is  true,  to  deceive  the  superficial 
observer,  but  the  man  who  thinks  and 
investigates  will  have  no  difficulty  iu  dis¬ 
covering  that  at  all  periods  of  the  world’s 
history,  men  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
controlled  by  the  same  motives  and  passions, 
and  will  arrive  at  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The 
honorable  ministers  who  have  unfolded  to 
us  the  scheme  of  Confederation  have  based 
all  their  arguments  on  the  future;  thsy 
have  tried  to  prophecy,  but  for  them  the 
history  of  the  past  is  a  dead  letter.  Before 
attempting  to  predict  the  fate  of  our  future 
Confederation,  they  should  first  have  told  us 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  past  confeder¬ 
ations.  It  does  not  suffice  to  paint  a  splendid 
picture  of  grandeur  and  prosperity ;  let  it 
first  be  ascertained  that  the  foundations  on 
which  the  edifice  is  to  be  erected  are  sure 
and  proved,  and  that  established,  we  may 
then  begin  to  build  with  safety.  As  has 
been  said  by  one  of  the  great  professors  of 
political  science  :  “  The  wisdom  of  a  states¬ 
man  is  the  result  of  experience  and  not  of 
theory.”  I  am  by  no  means  astonished, 
however,  at  the  repugnance  evinced  by  the 
advocates  of  Confederation  to  make  allusion 
to  the  past.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
alone  has  had  the  courage  to  open  the 
volume  of  the  world’s  history,  and  he  hastily 
closed  it  with  the  significant  remark.,  especi¬ 
ally  so  falling  from  his  lips: — 

Iu  all  the  constitutions  in  which  the  Federal 
principle  has  been  adopted,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  same  fatal  vice  is  to  be  discerned — the 
weakness  of  the  central  authority.  This  has  been 
the  fatal  disease  in  all  confederations  of  which  I 
have  heard,  or  whose  histories  I  have  read.  They 
have  died  of  consumption. 

What  the  Government  has  not  been  willing 
to  do,  I  now  propose  to  do.  Let  us  take 
counsel  of  those  nations  which  have  adopted 
federative  constitutions,  and  may  the  recital 
of  their  unhappy  experience  be  of  use  to  us 
by  placing  us  on  our  guard  against  the  same 


dangers.  I  propose  to  cast  a  brief  glance 
on  the  history  of  each  Confederation.  I  do 
not  propose  to  lay  before  you  my  own  views, 
and  ask  you  to  adopt  them,  but  rather  those 
ol  meu  of  eminence,  who  have  made  the  art 
of  good  government  the  study  of  their  lives. 
I  shall  indeed  make  use,  as  nearly  as  I 
possibly  oan,  of  the  very  language  which 
they  have  used.  Lord  Brougham,  who  is 
listened  to  with  profound  respect  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  thus  expresses  his 
views  in  the  third  part  of  his  work  on 
Political  Philosophy  : — 

Besides  the  other  defects  of  the  Federal  union, 
its  mauifest  tendency  to  create  mutual  estrange¬ 
ment,  and  even  hostility,  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  nation,  is  an  insuperable  objec¬ 
tion  to  it. 

And  further  on  he  adds: — 

Whoever  would  see  further  proofs  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  may  be  referred  to  the  ancient  common¬ 
wealths  of  Greece.  As  a  Florentine  hated  a 
Siennese  worse  than  a  German  or  a  Spaniard,  or 
even  an  infidel,  in  modern  times,  so  of  old  did  an 
Athenian  hate  a  Spartan  or  a  Theban  worse  than 
a  Persian.  Now,  the  Federal  union,  by  keeping 
up  a  line  of  separation  among  its  members,  gives 
the  freest  scope  to  these  pernicious  prejudices — 
feelings  which  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  eradicate,  because  they  lead  directly  to 
confusion  and  war. 

Passing  from  the  confederacies  of  Greece 
and  Italy  to  those  of  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  (now  Holland  and  Belgium),  we  there 
fiod  the  same  state  of  things.  Let  us  hear 
what  Lord  Macaulay  says  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  England  : — 

The  union  of  Utrecht,  hastily  established  amid 
the  throes  of  a  revolution,  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  had 
never  been  considered  with  calmness,  nor  brought 
to  perfection  in  a  period  of  tranquillity.  Each 
one  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  this  union 
bound  together  in  one  cluster,  retained  nearly  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exacted  from  the 
Federal  Government  the  most  absolute  respect  of 
its  rights.  As  the  Federal  authorities  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  prompt  obedience  from  the 
Provincial  authorities,  so  these  latter  were  equally 
powerless  as  regarded  the  Municipal  authorities. 

The  advocates  of  Confederation  take  pleasure 
in  citing  the  result  of  the  Swiss  (or  Helvetic) 
Confederacy  as  an  exception  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  fate  awaiting  all  confederations ;  but 
Switzerland  possesses  all  the  germs  of  this 
fatal  malady,  as  witness  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  symptoms  are  less  violent  than 
in  other  confederations,  on  account  of  its 
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exceptional  position;  France,  Prussia  and 
Austria  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining 
the  existence  of  Switzerland  as  a  neutral  and 
independent  state — it  is  indispensable  to  their 
safety.  Were  it  not  so,  the  last  hour  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy  would  have  sounded 
long  ago.  If  we  pass  from  the  confeder¬ 
ations  of  the  old  world  to  those  of  the 
new,  we  shall  find  that  the  climate  of  Ame¬ 
rica  appears  to  be  still  more  fatal  to  confed¬ 
erations  than  that  of  Europe.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  Central  American  Confederacy  or 
Republic  of  Guatemala.  It  was  established 
in  1821,  and  was  composed  of  five  states  : 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  In  1829,  that  is  to 
say,  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years  only, 
Honduras  set  the  example  by  seceding  from 
the  Confederation,  an  example  which  was  very 
soon  followed  by  the  four  other  states,  and 
that  Confederation  has  ceased  to  exist,  after 
a  brief  existence,  in  the  midst  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  civil  wars.  The  Confederation  of 
Columbia  was  formed  in  1819  of  the  twelve 
provinces  freed  by  Bolivar  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  After  endless  troubles  and  revo¬ 
lutions,  they  separated  in  1831  (after  an 
existence  of  12  years)  into  three  indepen¬ 
dent  republics,  though  reunited  under  the 
name  of  Confederation  of  the  United  states 
of  South  America — New  Grenada,  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume 
of  the  Annuaire  de  s  Deux  Mondes,  containing 
a  general  history  of  the  different  states 
during  the  years  1853  and  1854.  I  will  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  entering 
into  the  details  of  that  history ;  I  shall  epito¬ 
mize  it  by  reading  a  few  lines  from  the  table 
of  contents,  in  which  we  find  mention  made 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  most  succinct 
form.  I  read  from  this  table  as  follows : — 
“  Venezuela — General  condition  of  Vene¬ 
zuela — Insurrection  of  1853 — Insurrection 
of  1854/’  One  per  annum,  one  would  soon 
become  used  to  insurrections  and  think  but 
little  of  them  in  that  happy  country.  “  Com¬ 
pulsory  Loans  ” — I  suppose  one  may  get  used 
to  these  operations  in  course  of  time,  however 
disagreeable  they  may  be.  At  all  events, 
if  matters  turn  out  well  with  the  com¬ 
pulsory  borrowers,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  do,  they  do  ^not  leave  enough  to 
their  compulsory  creditors  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  renew  the  operation  annu¬ 
ally,  and  thus  we  see  that  compulsory  loans 
are  not  effected  every  year  in  Venezuela 
with  the  same  regularity  in  which  the  insur¬ 
rections  there  are  carried  out.  “New  Grenada 


— movements  of  parties;”  I  augur  nothing 
good  from  this  movement.  “  The  Golgothas 
and  Draconians” — probably  the  liberals  and 
conservatives,  who  have  had  the  singular 
taste  to  assume  these  villainous  titles  and 
who  discuss  the  question  of  the  day  by 
musketry  practice — “struggles  of  parties  and 
threats  of  military  revolution ;  movement  of 
17th  April.”  Still  another  movement — 

“  uprising  of  the  Provinces;” — here,  at  all 
events,  we  have  an  unmistakable  movement, 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  “  Present  state  of  the 
civil  war.” — In  New  Grenadacivil  war  figures 
in  the  quotations  just  as  in  Canada ;  we 
quote  transactions  in  flour  or  lumber ;  it  is 
their  normal  condition,  I  hear  an  honorable 
member  exclaim  “  Oh,  but  they  are  savages !” 
They  are  not  savages  ;  but  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess  they  behave  like  savages.  This  is  but 
the  ordinary  effect  of  civil  war ;  as  witness 
what  is  passing  amongst  our  neighbors  in 
the  United  States.  But  let  us  proceed  to 
another  confederation.  Bolivia  and  Lower 
Peru  formed  themselves  into  a  Confederacy 
in  1836.  This  Confederacy  was  born  and 
lived  and  died,  the  whole  in  three  years, 
between  1836  and  1839,  hardly  allowing 
time  to  begin  to  write  its  history.  Next  we 
have  the  confederation  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  established  in  1816,  by  the  union  of 
fourteen  independent  provinces.  Bouillet, 
after  having  referred  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  Constitution,  continues  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — 

This  Constitution,  however,  does  not  prevent 
the  united  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  from 
being  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  federalists  and  the 
anti-federalists  are  continually  at  war.  Manufac¬ 
tures  there  are  none ;  and  th#  trade  is  very  limited. 

In  that  same  table  of  contents  of  the  An - 
nuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  I  read  *  *  *  “Civil 
war  and  raising  of  the  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres — 
separate  Constitution  for  Buenos  Ayres  *  *  * 
— Struggle  between  the  parties,  and  financial 
distress — Disturbance  ( ecliauffouree )  of  the 
18th  July  1853.”  I  suppose  this  word  means 
something  half-way  between  a  movement  and 
an  insurrection,  “  Revolution  of  the  25th  Sep¬ 
tember.”  Events  succeed  each  other  rapid¬ 
ly.  “  Civil  war — Intervention  of  Blazil.” 
But  all  this  passed  in  1853  and  1854.  It  is 
ancient  history.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  jour¬ 
nals  of  last  week  or  the  week  before.  What 
do  we  find  ?  Here  is  a  specimen  or  two  : 
“  The  President  of  San  Salvador  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  House  defends 
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himself  indignantly  against  the  imputation 
of  a  wish  to  annex  Central  America  to 
Mexico;”  or  take  another  article:  “  Hostili¬ 
ties  have  recommenced  between  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  and  the  Republic  of  Uraguay,”  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Argentine  Confedera¬ 
tion.  “  Paraguay,  an  ally  of  Uraguay,  has  also 
declared  war  against  Brazil.  The  latter  is 
assisted  by  the  revolutionary  party  in  Ura¬ 
guay,  under  the  orders  of  General  Flores.  A 
Brazilian  fleet  assisted  by  General  Flores  and 
the  revolutionists  of  Uraguay,  has  burned 
Paysandu,  the  capital  of  Uraguay  *  *  *  so 
that  Uraguay  is  torn  at  the  same  time  by  civil 
war  and  a  foreign  war.”  This  is  a  lament¬ 
able  state  of  affairs  !  How  prudently  minis¬ 
ters  have  acted  in  omitting  all  mention  of 
these  sad  scenes,  in  asking  us  to  vote  for 
Confederation !  They  would  have  spoiled 
their  brilliant  picture  by  too  great  a  depth 
of  shadow.  Passy,  in  his  Memoirc  sur  les 
formes  de  Gouvernement  et  les  causes  qui  les 
determinent,  {Memoir  es  del'  lnslitut)  Sciences 
morales  et  pob’tiques,  2e  serie,  vol.  3,)  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  follows,  speaking  of  all 
these  South  American  Confederations  : 

Seldom  does  a  year  pass,  without  fresh  rebel¬ 
lions  breaking  out  among  them  ;  very  seldom  do 
the  heads  of  the  governments  reach  the  legal  term 
of  their  functions.  The  presidentships  are  ephe¬ 
meral  dictatorships,  the  prize  of  generals  who, 
exiles  one  day,  are  at  the  head  of  armies  the  next, 
while  the  states  themselves  sometimes  confeder¬ 
ate,  again  independent,  are  constantly  changing 
their  forms  of  government  and  their  aspect. 

Passy  assigns  two  main  causes  for  these 
occurrences.  The  absence  of  homogeneity 
or  common  origin,  and  the  want  of  know¬ 
ledge.  As  to  this  want  of  knowledge,  I  must 
observe  that  there  are  few  nations  in  the 
world,  if  any,  the  population  of  which  is 
generally  as  enlightened  as  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  yet,  at  this 
very  time,  we  see  the  dogs  of  civil  war  let 
loose  among  them  and  raging  as  fiercely  as 
ever  they  did  among  the  confederate  govern¬ 
ments  of  South  America.  As  to  the 
absence  of  homogeneity  talked  of  by  Passy, 
if  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead 
to  these  sad  results  among  the  confeder¬ 
ations  of  South  America,  in  which  all  the 
citizens  are,  without  exception,  Catholics, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  who  all 
within  a  few  years  fought  side  by  side  against 
their  common  enemy,  Spain,  to  achieve 
their  liberty, — if  they  are  deficient,  I  say, 
in  homogeneity,  what  is  the  case  with  us  ? 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  French,  English 


and  Irish  speaking  two  different  languages. 
The  strongest  bond  of  union  among  the 
citizens  of  a  state  is  a  community  cf  language 
and  religion.  We  have  neither  in  common. 
The  confederations  of  South  America  have 
both,  and  yet,  as  Passy  says,  they  have  not 
sufficient  homogeneity  to  afford  a  hope  that 
they  can  ever  live  in  peace  under  a  federal 
regime.  Mexico  was  constituted  a  Confeder¬ 
ation  in  1824.  In  1837  it  was  united,  and 
the  union  subsisted  till  1846,  except  three 
years  of  dictatorship.  In  1846  the  Federal 
principle  again  prevailed,  but  disappeared 
in  1853,  since  which  period  the  history  of 
Mexico  is  too  generally  known  to  need  re¬ 
petition  in  this  place.  It  is  written  with 
the  blood  of  its  citizens.  I  shall  merely 
mention  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
I  do  not  pretend — I  do  not  possess  the  ability 
— to  trace  out  the  real  sources  of  the  imt 
mense  civil  war  by  which  they  are  now  rent 
in  pieces.  Enough  for  me  to  say,  that  no¬ 
body  is  to  consider  slavery  as  the  only  cause 
of  the  civil  strife.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  upon  a  question  of  tariff  which  went  to 
protect  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  at  the 
expense  of  the  planters  of  the  South,  South 
Carolina  sounded  the  signal  of  insurrection, 
as  she  since  did  in  1861 ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  firmness  of  General  Jackson,  who 
overstepped  his  powers  to  save  his  country, 
the  civil  contest  would  have  commenced  at 
that  time.  It  was  sure  to  come  on ;  it  was 
only  delayed  for  a  while.  These  were  all 
trials  of  the  Confederate  system. 

Mr.  CORNELLIER — All  the  confeder¬ 
ations  which  you  have  mentioned  were  or 
are  republican,  and  had  the  common  fate  of 
republican  institutions.  You  have  not  said 
a  word  about  monarchical  confederations. 

Mr.  JOLY — 1  have  made  no  mention  of 
monarchical  confederations,  because  none 
have  ever  existed,  and  none  can  exist.  The 
principle  of  a  monarchy  is  that  the  power 
resides  in  one  person ;  the  principle  of  con¬ 
federation  is  that  it  resides  in  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederation.  A  confederation 
would,  therefore,  always  be  a  republic,  even 
if  formed  of  several  states  subject  to  a  mon¬ 
archy;  because  the  power  would  not  be 
vested  in  one  person,  but  in  each  of  the 
several  states,  of  which  no  one  would 
acknowledge  a  head  ;  it  would  be  a  republic 
consisting  of  a  very  small  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Before  I  take  leave  of  all  the  confe¬ 
derations,  the  names  of  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  intend  to  say  one  word,  at  least,  in 
their  favor.  We  understand  that  states 
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perfectly  independent  of  one  another,  and 
not  subject  to  any  authority  bearing  equally 
on  them  all,  may  have  agreed  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  inconveniences  of  confederation)  to 
become  confederate  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  themselves  to  resist  a  common 
enemy.  So  much  they  may  have  done. 
But  we  do  not  understand  how  provinces  like 
ours,  which  have  no  existence  independent 
of  each  other,  but  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
authority,  need  have  recourse  to  confeder¬ 
ation  for  the  'purpose  of  cementing  a  union 
which  already  exists.  Confederation,  by 
marking  more  strongly  the  lines  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  them,  spoken  of  by  Lord 
Brougham,  renders  any  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  them  for  the  future  impos¬ 
sible.  We  are  like  bars  of  iron  strongly 
welded  together,  which  men  should  try  to 
unite  more  strongly  to  each  other  by  tearing 
them  asunder  to  reunite  them  with  shoe¬ 
maker's  paste.  Some  will  answer,  “  True  ! 
the  Federal  principle  has  always  and  in  every 
ease  proved  a  failure,  but  the  cause  lay  in 
the  weakuess  of  the  central  power.  We 
shall  obviate  that  inconvenience,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  central  power  strong  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  Confederation  from  that  danger.” 
But  then  it  will  be  no  longer  a  Confeder¬ 
ation  ;  it  will  be  a  legislative  union — a  union 
which  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  Confe¬ 
deration  reject  as  incompatible  with  the 
various  interests  of  the  different  provinces. 
If  you  succeed  in  establishing  this  central 
power,  with  strength  enough  to  bear  sway 
over  the  local  powers,  the  latter  will  no 
longer  have  an  exclusive  existence  ;  they 
will  become  the  authorized  delegates  of  the 
central  power,  their  officers  and  every  vestige 
of  confederation  will  disappear  from  your 
Constitution.  If  you  absolutely  resolve  to 
adopt  the  Federal  principle,  you  cannot  do 
it  without  adopting  at  the  same  time  all  its 
inconveniences.  The  weakness  of  the 
central  power  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  Federal 
system;  it  iH  its  root,  it  is  itself.  This  is 
the  reason  why  states  which  are  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other,  adopt  the  Federal 
principle  solely  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
foreigners,  because  the  central  power  in  a 
confederation  cannot  be  other  than  weak. 
We  already  possess,  under  our  present  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  without  confederation,  a  central 
power  stronger  than  any  power  which  you 
can  create,  and  to  which  we  submit  without 
complaint,  because  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  our  local  powers — I 


mean  the  power  of  England.  It  is  exercised 
by  men  who  live  too  far  from  us  to  hearken 
to  the  bickerings  of  race  or  of  party,  or  to  be 
mixed  up  with  them  in  any  way.  But  if 
that  central  power  was  wielded  by  men  taken 
from  among  ourselves,  men  who  have  taken 
part  in  our  quarrels  and  animosities,  and  who 
would  make  use  of  it  to  give  effect  to  the 
views  of  their  party,  it  would  become  in¬ 
supportable.  As  it  now  exists,  we  feel  it 
only  by  the  benefits  it  confers  Having 
thus  shown  the  serious  inconveniences 
innate  in  the  Federal  system,  let  us  see 
whether  there  be  anything  exceptional  in  our 
position,  operating  in  our  favor,  and  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  hope  for  immunity  from  those  evils 
which  have  befallen  all  former  confederations. 
What  is  our  position  ?  In  what  respects  is 
it  more  favorable  than  that  of  other  confed¬ 
erations  '{  Let.us  begin  with  Lower  Canada ; 
its  population  is  composed  of  about  three- 
fourths  French-Canadians,  and  of  one-fourth 
English-Canadians.  It  is  impossible,  even 
for  the  blindest  admirers  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  to  shut  out  from  their  view 
this  great  difference  of  nationality,  which  is 
certainly  fated  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  destinies  of  the  future  Confederation. 
When  Lord  Durham  wrote  his  celebrated 
report  in  1839,  he  said,  when  speaking  of 
the  English-Canadians  of  Lower  Canada  : — 
“  The  English  population  will  never  submit 
to  the  authority  of  a  parliament  in  which 
the  French  have  a  majority,  or  even  the 
semblance  of  a  majority.”  A  little  further 
on,  he  added  : — “  In  the  significant  language 
of  one  of  their  most  eminent  men,  they  assert 
that  Lower  Canada  must  become  English, 
even  if  to  effect  that  object  it  should  be 
necessary  that  the  province  should  cease  to 
belong  to  England.”  Whatever  errors  Lord 
Durham  may  have  fallen  into  in  judging 
the  French-Canadians,  he  certainly  cannot 
be  reproached  with  having  shewn  too  great 
severity  towards  the  English-Canadians.  He 
merely  depicted  their  sentiments,  as  they 
manifested  themselves  in  his  day.  Sinoe 
then,  things  have  undergone  a  change. 
And  last  autumn,  at  Sherbrooke,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Minister  of  Finance  presented  to  us  a 
very  different  picture,  when  he  said  : — “  For 
five  and  twenty  years  harmony  has  reigoed 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  English  and 
French  populations  have  entered  into  a  com¬ 
pact  to  labor  together  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  the  country.”  This  picture  is 
a  true  one  at  the  present  time,  as  was  also 
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that  drawn  by  Lord  Durham  in  his  day ; 
things  have  changed  !  In  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Canadas,  the  English  are  in  a 
majority ;  they  have  not  to  deal  with  a 
French  majority.  But,  if  circumstances 
have  altered,  men  have  not ;  place  them  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  were  pre¬ 
vious  to  1839,  and  again  you  will  perceive 
in  them  the  same  sentiments  as  were  depicted 
by  Lord  Durham.  The  seed  lies  hid  in  the 
soil,  it  does  not  shew  itself  on  the  surface  ; 
but  a  few  drops  of  rain  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  it  to  spring  up.  If  such  senti¬ 
ments  did  not  exist  between  the  two  nation¬ 
alities,  why  this  resolution,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Missisquoi,  which  I  am  now  about  to  read  : — 

Resolved,  That  assuming  the  Federal  system  of 
government  to  be  a  political  necessity  in  a  union 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  any 
Confederation  of  those  provinces  which  ignores 
the  difference  of  race,  language  and  religion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  states  or  territories 
sought  to  be  thus  united,  and  is  not  framed  with 
a  view  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  slate  or 
territory  the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  peculiar  views  and 
sentiments,  is  unwise  and  inexpedient,  and  not 
conducive  to  good  government  or  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  those  for  whom  it  is  framed  ; 

Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  secure  to  that 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
speaking  the  English  language,  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  their  own  ideas,  institutions 
and  rights,  in  any  proposed  Confederation  of  the 
provinces,  Canada  should  be  divided  into  three 
civil  divisions,  to  wit:  Western,  Central  and 
Eastern  Canada. 

At  the  mere  idea  of  a  legislature  in  which 
the  French  element  is  to  be  in  a  majority  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  passions  described  by 
Lord  Durham  are  evinced.  It  is  true  that 
the  Ministry  are  doing  their  best  to  reassure 
both  parties,  and  to  each  party,  separately, 
they  make  promises  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  French-Canadians !  do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  led  away  by  those  brilliant 
promises.  An  Italian  poet  describes  the 
endeavors  of  a  mother  to  induce  her  child  to 
swallow  a  draught,  which  is  intended  to  re¬ 
store  him  to  health;  to  tempt  him,  she  covers 
the  edge  of  the  cup  with  honey  ;  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  edge  of  the  cup  which  is  presented 
to  you  has  been  covered  with  honey,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  containing  a  health-restoring  draught, 

that  cup  contains  poison  and  death.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  French-Canadians  will 
abuse  the  power  of  their  majority  in  Lower 
Canada  by  striving  to  oppress  the  English- 
Canadians ;  but  there  are  too  many  points 


on  which  they  disagree  to  allow  of  their 
living  long  in  peace  together,  in  spite  of 
their  sincere  wish  to  do  so,  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  local  government  which  is  proposed 
to  us.  The  Honorable  Prime  Minister  said 
in  the  Council : — 

I  believe  the  French-Canadians  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  render  justice  to  their  fellow-subjects 
of  English  origin  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  if  the  former  are  in  a  majority  in  Lower 
Canada,  the  English  will  be  in  a  majority  in  the 
General  Government,  and  that  no  act  of  real 
injustice  can  take  place  without  its  being  reversed 
by  the  Federal  Parliament. 

But  who  is  to  decide  whether  any  act  of  the 
French-Canadians  is  really  an  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  ?  The  Federal  Parliament,  in  which 
the  English  element  will  be  all-powerful ! 
In  political  matters,  a  disinterested  opinion 
is  but  seldom  come  to ;  the  sympathies  of 
the  majority  in.  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
be  against  us ;  I  see  in  this  the  prospect  of 
a  position  which  may  prove  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  one  for  us;  if  the  strife  should 
commence,  no  one  can  tell  when  it  will  end. 

Dr.  BEAUBIEN — I  have  confidence  in 
the  conscience  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
We  ought  not  to  attribute  evil  intentions  to 
men,  but  rather  suppose  that  they  will  treat 
us  as  they  desire  to  be  treated  themselves, 
with  justice,  and  in  a  conscientious  manner. 

Mr.  JOLY — Despite  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber’s  sermon — I  beg  his  pardon,  1  mean 
despite  the  honorable  member’s  observation — 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  Dot  to  leave 
interests  so  precious  as  those  which  are  con¬ 
fided  to  us  to  the  mercy  of  men  with  whom 
we  are  not  always  certain  of  living  on  good 
terms,  without  any  other  guarantee  thaD 
their  conscience.  Confederation,  by  chaugiog 
the  state  of  things  which  established  harmony 
between  the  English  and  French  races  in 
Lower  Canada,  will  destroy  that  harmony, 
and  the  consequences  may  be  only  too  easily 
foreseen.  In  Upper  Canada  there  is  much 
more  homogeneity,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
danger  of  intestine  trouble  there  is  much  less 
great;  true  it  is,  that  the  enormous  power  of 
the  OraDgemen  and  the  law  respecting  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  may  give  rise  to  difficulties,  but 
I  fear  more  for  the  relations  of  Upper  Canada 
with  the  other  provinces,  and  especially  the 
Atlantic  Provinces.  Upper  Canada  objects, 
in  general  terms,  to  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway.  Its  wish  is  to  see 
the  resources  of  the  future  Confederation 
applied  to  opening  up  the  immense  territory 
of  the  North-West,  and  to  the  enlargement 
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of  its  canals.  The  Atlantic  Provinces  desire 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  ;  but  they  hold  in 
dread  the  expenditure  which  would  be  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  opening  up  of  the  North-West 
territory  and  the  enlargement  of  the  canals. 
Upper  Canada  already  fears  lest  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  should  unite  with  Lower  Canada 
against  her ;  the  French-Canadians  fear  for 
their  nationality,  threatened  by  the  English 
majority  from  the  other  provinces,  and  yet 
Confederation  so  far  only  exists  as  a  scheme. 
If  our  relations  with  the  other  provinces  are 
not  at  present  very  intimate,  at  least  there 
is  nothing  hostile  in  them.  We  regard  them 
with  interest  and  friendship  as  members  of 
one  and  the  same  family  with  ourselves 
We  all  grow  together  under  the  shelter  of 
the  English  flag,  and  in  case  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  we  are  all  ready  to  unite  in 
our  efforts,  in  good  faith,  for  our  common  de¬ 
fence.  But  when  the  different  provinces 
shall  meet  together  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
as  on  a  field  of  battle,  when  they  have  there 
contracted  the  habit  of  contending  with  each 
other  to  cause  their  own  interests,  so  various 
and  so  incompatible  with  each  other,  to 
prevail,  and  when,  from  repetition  of  this 
undying  strife,  jealousy  and  inevitable  hatred 
shall  have  resulted,  our  sentiments  towards 
the  other  provinces  will  be  no  longer  the 
same  ;  and  should  any  great  danger,  in 
which  our  safety  would  depend  upon  our 
united  condition,  arise,  it  would  then  per¬ 
haps  be  found  that  our  Federal  union  had 
been  the  signal  for  our  disunion.  In  such 
a  position  the  greatest  danger  would  result 
from  the  neignborhood  of  the  United  States, 
a  nation  which  for  a  long  time  has  looked  on 
our  provinces  with  a  covetous  eye,  and 
which  has  an  immense  army  which  the  end 
of  the  war,  probably  not  far  distant,  will 
leave  without  occupation.  They  will  follow 
up  our  political  struggles  closely,  will  en¬ 
courage  the  discontented,  and  will  soon  find 
an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  our  internal 
affairs,  being  called  in  by  the  weaker  party; 
history  is  full  of  similar  occurrences.  The 
Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada  pretends 
that  the  opponents  of  Confederation  desire 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  in  his  sincerity  when  he 
expresses  that  opinion  ;  it  is  usually  by  such 
arguments  as  this  that  he  replies  to  his 
opponents  when  he  has  no  other  answer  to 
make  them.  One  of  the  most  justly  respeot- 
ed  men  in  Lower  Canada,  a  man  who  enjoys 
universal  esteem,  Mr.  Cherrier,  who  had 


long  withdrawn  from  public  life,  determined, 
despite  his  repugnance  to  entering  the  lists, 
to  raise  his  voice  in  order  to  warn  his  fellow- 
countrymen  against  the  dangers  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  project.  The  purity  of  his  motives 
could  not  be  questioned ;  being  connected 
with  no  political  party,  he  was  perfectly 
disinterested  in  the  course  he  took.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  opinion  of  such  a 
man  deserved  at  least  a  respectful  hearing. 
Instead  of  answering  his  argument,  the 
honorable  the  Attorney  General  attempted 
to  make  him  the  laughing  stock  of  this 
House.  The  Government  stifles  the  voice 
of  those  who  wish  to  enlighten  the  people ; 
but  it  takes  upon  itself  the  task  of  enlight¬ 
ening  them.  Here  is  a  work  “  in  favor  of 
Confederation,”  published  in  1865,  entitled  : 
L’  Union  des  Provinces  de  V Amerique  Bri- 
tannique  du  Nord,  par  V Hon.  Joseph  C'au- 
chon,  membre  de  Parlement  Canadien,  et 
liedacteur -en-chef  du  Journal  de  Quebec  ; 
and  also  author  of  a  work  published  in  1858, 
“  against  Confederation.”  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  generous,  they  would  distribute 
the  work  of  1858  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  1865,  in  order  to  afford  to  every  one  the 
advantage  of  a  choice,  more  particularly  as 
the  honorable  author  cannot  be  right  in  both. 
In  bringing  these  two  works  into  contrast, 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  personal  attack  on 
the  honorable  member;  the  fact  that  he  first 
wrote  against  Confederation  and  then  in’ favor 
of  it,  is  perfectly  foreign  to  the  debate.  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  the  matter,  were 
it  not  that  the  Government  make  use  of  the 
work  of  1 865  (the  second)  in  order  to 
propagate  in  every  direction  their  doctrines 
on  Confederation  ;  they  are  distributing 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  work  throughout 
Lower  Canada,  and  in  order  to  influence  the 
English-speaking  population,  they  are  having 
it  translated  into  English.  It  is,  therefore, 
right  to  warn  the  people  that  they  must 
distrust  the  arguments  contained  in  that 
book ;  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
opinions  enunciated  by  the  author  in  his 
work  of  1858,  in  which  he  says,  in  express 
terms,  that  the  consequences  of  Confederation 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Lower  Canada.  Of 
course  the  author,  in  his  work  of  1865, 
attempts  to  explain  his  change  of  opinion ; 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  was  wrong 
either  in  1858  or  else  in  1865 — which  ?  It 
may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  book  of  1865 
that  it  is  four  times  thicker  than  the  other ; 
this  perhaps  may  seem  a  disadvantage  to  the 
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minds  of  some  readers.  The  Government, 
knowing  well  how  much  the  people  fear- 
direct  taxes,  tell  them  that  Confederation 
involves  them  in  no  such  risk.  What  new 
method  are  they  going  to  invent  then  for 
raising  money  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
Confederation  will  largely  increase  our  ex¬ 
penditure.  Then,  for  instance,  Canada, 
which  has  now  but  one  Government  to 
maintain  (and  it  is  as  much  as  she  can  do  to 
maintain  it),  will  have  three  to  maintain,  or 
nearly  so  :  the  Government  of  Upper  Cana¬ 
da,  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
nine-twelfths  of  the  Federal  Government; 
it  will  be  the  same  as  regards  the  legisla¬ 
tures.  Canada,  with  a  population  forming 
nine-twelfths  of  the  Confederation,  will  have 
to  buijd  nine-twelfths  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  in  place  of  the  five-twelfths  she 
was  to  have  been  charged  with,  under  the 
arrangements  of  1863.  With  reference  to 
the  opening  of  the  all  but  boundless  territory 
of  the  North-West,  and  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  which  are  spoken  of  only 
in  whispers  as  yet,  lest  we  should  become 
alarmed,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
expenditure  these  works  will  involve.  And, 
in  face  of  this  increased  expenditure,  our 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  to  be  considerably 
diminished.  I  refer  to  the  import  customs 
duties.  Here  is  the  justification  offered  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  reduction  : — 

It  is  evident  since  the  Atlantic  Provinces  con¬ 
sume  a  far  larger  quantity  of  articles  paying 
import  duties  than  we  do,  that  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled,  in  order  to  assimilate  all  the  customs 
tariffs,  to  diminish  the  import  duties  we  pay  in 
Canada.  The  Atlantic  Provinces  cannot  adopt  a 
customs  tariff  so  high  as  ours. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  our  expenditure 
must  infallibly  increase  ;  and  as  our  revenue 
will  diminish,  to  what  new  tax  will  the  Go¬ 
vernment  have  recourse  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficit  ?  We  are  told  that  Lower  Canada 
will  have  a  revenue  of  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  to  meet  her  local  expenditure ;  with 
what  shall  we  meet  our  proportion  of  the 
Federal  expenditure,  which  will  be  far  lar¬ 
ger  ?  But  I  shall  now  deal  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  are  told  must  certainly  result 
from  Confederation.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  —  political,  military  and 
commercial.  The  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency  tells  us  that  we  are  to  have 
the  advantage  of  a  seat  at  the  banquet 
of  nations.  The  perspective  is  a  highly 
flattering  one,  I  admit,  but  we  must  be 
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permitted  to  take  a  common-sense  view 
of  it.  The  Honorable  Minister  of  Fin¬ 
ance,  faithful  to  the  doctrine  that  the  great¬ 
ness  -of  a  State  is  proportioned  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  its  debt,  announces  to  us  that  our 
credit  will  be  considerably  increased,  and 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  borrow  much 
more  extensively  than  we  have  hitherto  done, 
a  prospect  at  which  he  seems  greatly  to  re¬ 
joice.  This  facility  of  borrowing  is  not 
always  an  unmixed  good ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  our  credit  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  success  of  our  Confederation. 
If  it  should  not  succeed,  if  any  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty  should  arise  within  it — a  thing  which 
is  possible  —  public  opinion  will  be  more 
prompt  to  take  alarm,  in  that  our  Federal 
form  of  government  does  not  afford  strong 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
peace,  and  our  credit  will  soon  be  worth 
less  than  the  credit  of  a  single  province  is 
worth  to-day.  The  Honorable  the  President 
of  the  Council  enumerated  all  our  provinces, 
comparing  one  after  another,  as  regards  su¬ 
perficial  extent,  with  the  great  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  finished  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
territory,  stating  that  it  is  as  large  as  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia  ;  but  will  it  ever  be  capable  of 
supporting,  like  European  Russia,  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  sixty  millions,  and  feeding,  with  its 
surplus  corn,  a  great  part  of  Europe  ?  The 
vastness  of  territory  in  which  the  honorable 
minister  takes  so  much  pride  is  precisely  what 
inspires  me  with  uneasiness ;  we  shall  have 
the  outward  form  of  a  giant,  with  the  strength 
of  a  child  ;  we  shall  be  unable  to  stand  up. 
Hasty  and  premature  growth  is  as  fatal  to 
states  as  it  is  to  men ;  a  state  should  extend 
its  limits  only  in  proportion  as  its  strength  in¬ 
creases.  The  Roman  Empire  did  not  attain 
in  a  day  its  colossal  proportions  ;  its  growth, 
like  that  of  the  oak,  was  slow  but  sure.  Let 
us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
ambition  of  becoming  all  at  once  a  great 
people ;  the  United  States  are  a  great  people 
but  where  is  the  people,  however  small  it 
may  be,  that  now  envies  their  greatness  ?  Let 
us  be  content  with  our  lot ;  few  nations  have 
a  better  one.  The  territorial  formation  of 
the  future  Federation  will  also  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  government ;  it  amounts  to  a  deform¬ 
ity.  I  give  the  following  passage  in  support 
of  this  proposition  : — 

What  may  the  geographical  advantages  of  the 
Union  be  ?  We  speak  more  as  regards  the  future 
than  as  regards  the  present.  If  the  provinces  it 
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is  proposed  to  unite  were  grouped  in  a  compact 
mass  as  are  the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  if  their  geographical  position  were 
such  that  they  needed  one  another  in  order  to 
prosper,  in  order  to  attain  an  outlet  on  the  sea, 
we  should  say — here,  at  all  events,  is  a  motive  for 
the  sacrifices  demanded  of  us.  But  no,  they  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Gulf.  The 
nearest  to  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  is  connected 
with  us  solely  by  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  at 
most  but  a  few  leagues  in  width,  and  bordered 
throughout  by  the  menacing  frontier  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  And  even  at  this  moment,  pending 
the  carrying  out  of  the  works  of  improvement  we 
have  just  referred  to,  the  shortest  route  from  the 
provinces  to  Canada  is  by  way  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  union  of  the  Canadas  was 
odious  in  its  formula,  it  was  at  all  events  justifi¬ 
able  in  a  geographical  point  of  view;  Upper 
Canada  required  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
order  to  reach  the  sea,  and  the  two  provinces 
together  form  a  compact  body,  a  fact  which  is  the 
strongest  possible  condemnation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Act  of  1791,  and  on  which  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated. 

If  the  readers  of  the  work  published  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  CAUOHON,in  1865,  in  favor  of 
Confederation,  desire  to  know  where  I  found 
that  passage,  I  answer,  in  the  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cauohon,  in  1858. 
It  is  probably  the  portion  of  the  honorable 
gentleman’s  work  of  1858,  which  he  will  find 
it  most  difficult  to  get  over.  He  may,  indeed, 
allege  in  explanation  of  his  change  of  opinion 
on  other  points,  that  the  political  position  is 
altered,  that  our  relations  with  the  provinces 
and  our  neighbors  of  the  United  States  are  no 
longer  the  same;  but  I  apprehend  he  will  hard¬ 
ly  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  geograph¬ 
ical  configuration  of  the  country  is  changed. 
He  will  perhaps  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  the  construction  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  will  obviate  the  defects  of  our  geograph¬ 
ical  position ;  but  I  would  remind  him  that 
in  1858,  when  Jie  wrote  his  first  work,  the 
building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was 
proposed  as  it  is  proposed  now ;  this  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted : 

And  at  this  moment,  pending  the  carrying 
out  of  the  improvements  we  have  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  shortest  way  to  oome  from  the 
provinces  to  us  is  by  way  of  the  United 
States.’’  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  desire  to  assist  the  honorable  gentleman, 
I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  extricate  him 
from  his  unfortunate  position,  and  I  shall  not 
make  the  attempt.  The  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  promises  us  that  Lower  Canada  will  be 
the  sun  of  the  Confederation.  Since  we  can¬ 
not  find  a  comparison  on  this  poor  earth  em¬ 


blematic  of  our  future  greatness,  let  us  bor¬ 
row  one  from  the  heavens  at  the  risk  of  losing 
ourselves  in  the  clouds  with  the  advocates  of 
Confederation ;  I  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
rainbow  as  our  emblem.  By  the  endless  va¬ 
riety  of  its  tints  the  rainbow  will  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  diversity  of  races,  religions, 
sentiments  and  interests  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Confederation.  By  its  slender  and 
elongated  form,  the  rainbow  would  afford  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  geographical  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  Confederation.  By  its  lack 
of  consistence — an  image  without  substance 
— the  rainbow  would  represent  aptly  the  sol¬ 
idity  of  our  Confederation.  An  emblem  we 
must  have,  for  every  great  empire  has  one ; 
let  us  adopt  the  rainbow.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  of  our  provinces  being  all  at  once  erected 
into  a  Confederation  will  not  give  us  a  single 
additional  man ;  battalions  cannot  be  made 
to  spring  forth  from  the  earth,  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot  as  in  the 
mythological  ages.  The  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  for  Lower  Canada  has  developed  a  plan 
of  strategy  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  seri¬ 
ously  recommending  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  honorable  gentleman  sums  up  in 
the  following  terms  the  advantages  of  the 
Confederation  in  a  military  point  of  view  : 
“  When  we  shall  be  united,  the  enemy  will 
know  that  if  he  attacks  any  part  of  our  provin¬ 
ces,  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward  or  Canada,  he 
will  have  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Empire.”  There  was  no  need  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration  to  convince  our  neighbors  of  that ; 
they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficiently  sharp- 
witted  to  discover,  without  being  told  it,  that 
if  they  content  themselves  with  attacking  us 
at  a  single  point  at  a  time,  of  course  they  will 
have  to  meet  all  our  strength.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  enter  into  a  contract,  binding  them 
to  attack  us  at  a  single  point  only  at  one  time 
— say  Quebec?  We  might,  in  fact,  give  them 
the  free  use  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to 
bring  their  troops  to  Point  L6vis.  Of  what 
benefit  to  the  United  States  would  be  their 
vast  armies,  their  great  fleets,  their  abundant 
means  of  transport  in  every  direction,  if  they 
were  to  attack  us  only  at  one  point  at  a  time, 
as  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  seems  to  hope  ? 
In  the  war  of  1812,  they  attacked  us  simul¬ 
taneously  at  different  points,  though  their 
troops  were  far  less  numerous  in  proportion 
to  ours  than  they  would  now  be  in  case  of 
war,  and  though  their  means  of  transport 
were  then  far  inferior  to  what  they  now  are. 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  would 
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be  attacked  simultaneously,  and  each  province 
at  different  points.  The  provinces  will  help 
one  another  sufficieutly  if  each  of  them  can 
maintain  the  integrity  of  its  own  territory, 
so  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  enabled  to  take 
the  adjoining  province  in  flank  ;  in  the  same 
way  that  a  soldier  in  line  of  battle  assists  his 
comrade  at  his  side  by  simply  keeping  his 
own  place  in  the  ranks.  We  do  not  need 
Confederation  to  give  us  that  unity  which 
is  indispensable  in  all  military  operations — 
unity  of  headship.  A  commander-in-chief 
will  direct  the  defence  of  all  our  provinces ; 
he  will  forward  troops,  and,  if  he  can,  vessels 
of  war,  to  the  points  most  seriously  threat¬ 
ened,  and  will  assist  each  province  to  de¬ 
fend  the  post  which  Providence  has  al¬ 
ready  assigned  to  each  in  our  long  line  of 
battle.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
the  United  States,  if  we  were  to  trust  to  num¬ 
bers  we  should  be  sadly  disappointed.  What 
we  need  above  all  is  enthusiasm ;  our  citizen 
soldiers  must  be  convinced  that  they  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  lives  for  something  worth  while  ; 
that  they  are  happier  in  being  under  the  flag 
of  England  than  they  could  be  under  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  must  lose  by 
an  exchange.  In  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  them 
understand  that ;  the  taxes  alone  with  which 
the  Americans  are  now  crushed  down,  and  of 
which  the  vast  volume  is  growing  from  day 
to  day,  suffice  to  shew,  at  a  first  glance,  how 
far  our  position  is  superior  to  theirs  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  point  of  view.  But  if,  in  order  to  meet 
the  extravagant  expenditure  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  must  bring  with  it,  the  people  find  them¬ 
selves  taxed  beyond  their  resources,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  need  not  be  surprised,  if  they  should 
ever  appeal  to  the  courage  of  the  people  and 
call  upon  them  to  meet  the  enemy,  to  receive 
the  answer  the  old  man  got  from  his  donkey 
in  Lafontaine’s  fable.  When,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  the  old  man  wished  to 
mount  and  fly,  the  donkey  refused  to  bear 
him,  and  commenced  the  following  dialogue 
with  his  master  : — 

Me  fera-t-on  porter  double  bkt,  double  charge  ? 
Non  pas,  dit  le  vieillard,  qui  prit  d’abord  le  large. 

Et  que  m’importe  done,  dit  l’ane,  a  qui  je  sois  . 

Sauvez-vous,  et  me  laissez  paitre. 

Notre  ennemi,  e’est  notre  maitre, 

Je  vous  le  dis  en  bon  franqois.* 


*  “  On  me  double  burthen  do  you  think  they  will  lay  t 
“  Not  so,”  said  the  old  man,  ere  he  toddled  away. 

<<  Then,  what  odds,”  cried  the  donkey,  ‘  to  whom  I 

belong?  ,  .  „  , 

You  may  take  to  your  heels  and  leave  me  to  feed. 
The  donkey’s  real  enemy  is  his  own  masters  greed. 
And  I  tmst  you’ll  admit  that  the  argument  s  strong. 


Lafontaine,  it  will  be  seen,  found  means,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  of  saying  serious  things  in 
a  laughing  way.  If  the  Government  treat 
the  people  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  to  be  piti¬ 
lessly  overladen,  the  people  will  one  day  make 
them  the  same  answer  that  the  donkey  made 
to  his  master,  in  Lafontaine’s  fable.  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  essays,  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  more  serious  terms.  But  apart 
from  purely  material  interests,  which  are 
nevertheless  highly  important,  for  happiness 
and  poverty  rarely  go  hand  in  hand,  there  are 
other  interests  of  a  higher  order  which  rouse 
the  courage  of  a  people  and  sometimes  render 
it  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  unequal 
struggles.  Deprive  the  French  Canadians  of 
their  nationality,  and  you  deprive  them  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  would  have  doubled  their 
strength.  I  concur  with  the  Government  in 
their  desire  to  form  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  between  the  different  provinces  ;  but 
when  it  is  attempted  to  use  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  result  from  these  rela¬ 
tions  as  an  overwhelming  argument  in  favor 
of  Confederation,  it  is  as  well  to  form  a  proper 
appreciation  of  those  advantages,  and  see 
whether  we  cannot  secure  them  without  Con¬ 
federation.  The  Gulf  Provinces  possess  tim¬ 
ber,  coal  and  fisheries ;  our  own  two  great 
articles  of  export  are  timber  and  wheat. 
With  regard  to  timber,  the  Gulf  Prov¬ 
inces  have  no  more  need  of  ours  than  we 
of  theirs.  As  to  coal  we  import  from  Eng¬ 
land  what  we  need  for  our  present  wants,  in 
ballast,  on  board  the  numerous  ships  which 
come  here  for  our  timber,  and  we  thus  get  it 
cheaper  than  we  could  import  it  from  the 
Gulf  Provinces.  When  this  supply  becomes 
insufficient  to  meet  our  growing  wants,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  somewhere  for  a  supply 
of  coal.  If  the  Lower  Provinces  can  furnish 
it  to  us  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  get  it  in 
the  United  States,  we  shall  buy  it  from  them. 
Upper  Canada  will  probably  get  its  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  mines,  which  are  in  direct 
communication  with  Lake  Erie,  on  the  north 
shore  of  which  the  richest  and  most  thickly 
settled  portion  of  Upper  Canada  is  situated. 
As  regards  fisheries,  Canada  has  a  stock  of 
fish  in  its  waters  sufficient  not  only  to  supply 
all  its  own  requirements,  but  to  enable  it  to 
export  largely  from  Gasp6  to  Europe.  Now 
as  to  wheat.  The  Honorable  Presideut  of  the 
Council  told  us  that  in  a  single  year  the  At¬ 
lantic  Provinces  paid  $4,440,000  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  for  flour,  and  that  a  portion  of  that 
flour  came  from  Upper  Canada;  and  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  asks  why  should  not  we 
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ourselves  sell  our  flour  to  the  Lower  Provin¬ 
ces?  For  the  simple  reason  that,  instead  of 
having  to  pay  four  millions  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  United 
States,  they  would  have  to  pay  us  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  they  would  therefore  refuse  to 
buy  from  us.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  sen¬ 
timent  in  matters  of  business ;  men  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market.  The  Gulf  Provinces  will 
buy  their  flour  from  the  United  States  so  long 
as  they  can  obtain  it  at  a  lower  price  there 
than  in  Canada ;  and  the  fact  that  they  do 
obtain  it  cheaper  from  the  United  States  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  their  buying  from 
the  Americans  and  not  from  us.  But  a  single 
glance  at  the  map  will  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  can  be  advantageously 
employed  for  the  transport  of  flour  from  Riviere 
du  Loup  to  Halifax ;  the  cost  of  transport 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  railway  would  be 
too  great ;  the  water  route  must  therefore  be 
adopted.  Kingston  and  Halifax  are  in  the 
same  latitude,  between  the  44th  and  45th 
parallel.  From  Kingston  the  St.  Lawrence 
flows  undeviatingly  towards  the  north-east, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  in  the  50th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  From  that  point,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Gut  of  Canso,  you  must  not  only 
make  five  degrees  of  southing,  but  also  make 
nearly  three  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  east, 
and  then  nearly  three  more  towards  the  west 
before  reaching  Halifax.  Moreover,  the  navi¬ 
gation  is  more  or  less  dangerous  throughout. 
When  you  compare  this  circuitous  route  with 
the  far  more  direct  one  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  can  sell  even  our  wheat  to  the  Gulf 
Provinces  at  lower  prices  than  we  ourselves 
are  able  to  do.  I  have  attempted  to  reduce 
the  commercial  advantages  we  are  promised  to 
their  proper  proportion.  I  will  now  endeavor 
to  show  that  we  can  secure  every  one  of  these 
advantages  without  the  Confederation.  I 
shall  cite,  for  that  purpose,  the  very  words  of 
the  Honorable  Minister  of  Finance  : — 


If  we  look  at  the  results  of  the  free  interchan 
of  produce  between  Canada  and  the  United  Statt 
we  shall  find  that  our  trade  with  them  increase 
m  ten  years,  from  less  than  two  millions  to  twen 
millions  of  dollars.  If  free  trade  has  produc 
such  results  in  that  case,  what  may  we  not  expe 
when  the  artificial  obstacles  which  hamper  fr 
trade  between  us  and  the  provinces  of  the  Gi 
snail  have  disappeared  ? 

But  this  fine  result  was  not  obtained  1 
means  of  a  Confederation  with  the  Unit 
tetates.  Whafc  hinders  us  from  having  fr 


trade  with  the  Gulf  Provinces  ?  In  support 
of  this  view,  I  shall  quote  the  work  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency,  not  that 
of  1858,  but  that  of  1865,  written  in  favor  of 
Confederation,  pages  32  and  33,  where  he 
shews  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  we 
have  no  need  of  Confederation  to  improve  our 
commercial  relations  with  the  Gulf  Provinces. 
It  is  under  this  head  of  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  fitly 
comes  in.  The  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  tells  us  that  he  is  favorable  to  Con¬ 
federation,  because  it  will  give  us  a  seaport  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year — a  most  powerful 
argument,  he  adds,  in  its  favor.  We  stand 
in  great  need  of  a  seaport  in  the  winter 
season,  more  especially  if  the  United  States 
abolish  the  right  of  transit.  Absolutely, 
without  reference  to  that,  we  require  it  in 
order  to  perfect  our  system  of  defence.  But  is 
Confederation  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
build  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  hon.  minister,  in  the  same  speech, 
gives  an  answer  to  the  representatives  from 
Upper  Canada  complaining  that  the  Interco¬ 
lonial  Railway  is  to  be  built  before  any  scheme 
is  entertained  for  opening  up  the  North-West 
Territory, — “  The  reason  is  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  constructing  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  are  already  secured  to  us  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
will  enable  us  to  obtain  money  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  rate  of  interest.”  These  means 
were  secured  to  us  a  long  time  since,  long 
before  the  question  of  Confederation  was 
agitated.  I  see  also  in  a  report  laid  before  the 
House  in  a  return  to  an  address  moved  for 
last  year  by  the  Honorable  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  as  soon  as  it  became  known  in 
England  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  upon  a  plan  for  the  Interco¬ 
lonial  Railway,  two  offers  were  at  once  made 
for  the  building  of  it,  uncalled  for  by  us. 
One  is  contained  in  Mr.  C.  D.  Archibald’s 
letter  of  27th  August,  1863,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Brydges  of  4th  March, 
1864.  Our  credit  is  good  enough  to  procure 
us  the  means  of  building  the  railway  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  Confederation.  To 
sum  up  all  in  few  words :  all  the  advantages 
are  negative,  that  is  to  say,  Confederation  will 
do  no  harm  to  our  interests,  military  or  com¬ 
mercial,  but  neither  do  they  require  it.  As  to 
the  inconveniences  of  which  it  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive,  I  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  who  will  decide  whether  they  are  posi¬ 
tive.  .  I  am  asked :  “  If  you  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Confederation,  what  will  you  have  ?” 
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I  answer,  we  would  remain  as  we  are.  That,  I 
am  told,  is  impossible,  in  our  present  position 
with  respect  to  Upper  Canada.  The  Hon. 
Premier,  in  introducing  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  to  the  Legislature,  said, — “  At  the 
time  these  measures  were  resolved  upon,  the 
country  was  bordering  on  civil  strife,  and  he 
would  ask  if  it  was  not  the  duty  of  both  sides 
to  do  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
results  which  would  have  followed.”  All  the 
ministers  following  him,  used  expressions  of 
the  same  tenor,  nothing  caring  for  the  in¬ 
calculable  wrong  which  they  were  doing  to  the 
country,  they  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  for 
the  preservation  of  its  good  name,  and  the 
safety  of  its  interests.  How  will  the  world  be 
astonished,  who  look  upon  Canada  as  one  of 
the  most  favored  countries  on  earth,  in  which 
the  people  enjoy  more  liberty  and  more  perfect 
tranquillity  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
— how  will  they  be  astonished  to  hear  that  we 
are  “  a  country  bordering  on  civil  strife?” 
How  will  such  tidings  affect  our  credit  ?  The 
world  will  not  understand  the  motives  of  our 
ministers  in  painting  the  condition  of  our 
country  in  such  gloomy  colors.  It  will 
not  be  aware  that  they  must  have  Confeder¬ 
ation  to  keep  their  places,  and  that  this  threat 
of  war  is  uttered  for  the  nonce  as  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  to  force  us  to  accept  it.  What 
a  discrepancy  there  is  between  this  declaration 
of  the  Ministry  that  we  are  “bordering  on 
civil  strife,”  and  the  opening  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  which  expresses  “  thankful¬ 
ness  to  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  contentment  of  the  people  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,”  or  the  address  voted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  is  the  faithful  echo  of  this  grateful 
sentiment !  ,  What  would  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  have  said  if  a  member  had  risen  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  the 
words  made  use  of  by  the  Hon.  Premier, 
“  That  the  country  is  bordering  on  civil 
strife,  and  that  therefore  the  House  can¬ 
not  admit  that  there  is  general  contentment 
among  the  people?”  It  is  on  reasons  widely 
differing  from  these  that  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  takes  ground  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  of  Confederation. 
But  are  we  really  bordering  on  civil  strife  ? 
Of  course  it  is  representation  based  on  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  the  exciting  cause.  Do  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  demand  representa¬ 
tion  based  on  population  as  a  condition  sine 
qua  non  of  the  continuation  of  our  peaceful 
relations  with  them  ?  Has  this  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  representation  based  on  population  taken 


such  deep  root  in  the  bosom  of  Upper  Canada, 
that  it  is  ready  to  plunge  us  and  itself  into 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  order  to  achieve 
it  ?  Or  is  not  representation  by  population 
rather  one  of  thoso  political  clap-traps  which 
ambitious  men,  who  can  catch  them  no  other 
way,  set  to  catch  the  heedless  multitude? 
We,  Lower  Canadians,  who  at  this  distance 
cannot  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  Upper 
Canadians  by  our  own  observation,  must  de¬ 
pend  for  the  formation  of  our  opinions  re¬ 
specting  them  on  the  Upper  Canada  news¬ 
papers,  and  on  the  speeches  of  their  members 
in  this  House.  They  are  the  only  sources  of 
information  whieh  we  possess.  Well,  in  1862, 
we  saw  the  Upper  Canada  leaders,  except  the 
President  of  the  Council,  who  was  wise  enough 
to  keep  aloof,  who  are  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  principal  newspapers  there, 
either  as  proprietors,  editors  or  co-editors,  ac¬ 
cept  office  under  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
Government,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  was  equal  representation  of  the  two 
sections,  a  principle  which  entitled  it  to  the 
cordial  support  of  Lower  Canada.  These 
gentlemen  we  saw  reelected,  notwithstanding 
their  abandonment  of  their  principles,  and  we 
found  them  voting  against  representation  by 
population.  From  this  I  conclude  that  Up¬ 
per  Canada  is  much  more  indifferent,  and  its 
leaders  much  less  sincere  touching  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  representation,  than  they  would 
have  us  believe.  Were  it  otherwise,  Upper 
Canada  would  have  taken  the  opportunity, 
afforded  by  the  election,  of  punishing  the  men 
who  had  betrayed  her.  But  who  are  those  two 
men  who  now  pitch  their  voices  in  harmony 
(formerly  so  discordant)  to  predict  civil  war, 
if  we  do  not  vote  for  Confederation  ?  They 
are  the  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  (Hon.  Messrs. 
Cartier  and  Brown  !) — the  one  demanding 
representation  by  population,  the  other  refus¬ 
ing  it :  both  took  their  stand  as  the  champions 
of  their  sections,  and  became  their  chieftains 
respectively.  When  they  found  out  that  that 
game  was  unprofitable  to  both,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  seemed  to  be  excluded  for 
ever  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  the 
Attorney  General  could  not  maintain  himself 
in  his  position  on  them,  the  Attorney  General 
gave  way :  he  agreed  to  representation  by 
population,  trying  to  disguise  it  under  the 
name  of  Confederation;  and  to  reward  him 
for  this  complaisance,  the  President  of  the 
Council  saved  him — him  and  his  colleagues — 
and  condescended  to  take  a  seat  among  them. 
They  hold  over  us  a  threat  of  civil  war  to 
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force  us  to  ratify  their  bargain.  There  is 
only  one  man  in  Canada  who  could  have  done 
what  the  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada 
has  done,  and  that  man  is  himself.  Thanks 
to  his  energy,  to  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Lower  Canada  has  succeeded  in  attaining  an 
elevation  which  no  one  can  dispute  with  him 
— that  of  chief  of  the  French  Canadian  na¬ 
tionality.  To  attain  this  eminence,  he  has 
crushed  the  weak,  cajoled  the  strong,  deceived 
the  credulous,  bought  up  the  venal,  and  exalt¬ 
ed  the  ambitious ;  by  turns  he  has  called  in 
the  accents  of  religion  and  stimulated  the 
clamour  of  interest — he  has  gained  his  end. 
When  Lower  Canada  heard  of  his  alliance 
with  the  President  of  the  Council,  there  arose 
from  all  quarters  one  universal  cry  of  indig¬ 
nation.  He  managed  to  convert  the  cry  of 
anger  into  a  shout  of  admiration.  When  his 
scheme  of  Confederation  became  public,  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  pervaded  all  minds; 
that  instinct  forewarned  them  of  the  danger 
which  impended.  He  has  hushed  that  feel¬ 
ing  to  a  sleep  of  profound  security.  I  shall 
compare  him  to  a  man  who  has  gained  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  public,  who  takes 
advantage  of  it  to  set  up  a  Savings  Bank,  in 
which  the  rich  man  deposits  his  wealth,  and 
the  day  laborer  the  small  amount  which  he 
has  squeezed  out  of  his  wages,  against  a  day 
of  need — both  without  a  voucher.  When  that 
man  has  gathered  all  into  his  strong  box,  he 
finds  an  opportunity  to  purchase,  at  the  cost 
of  all  he  holds  in  trust,  the  article  on  which 
he  has  long  set  his  ambitious  eye  ;  and  he  buys 
it,  unhesitatingly,  without  a  thought  of  the 
wretches  who  are  doomed  to  ruin  by  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  deposit  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Attorney  General  is  the  fortune  of  the 
F r ench-C anadian^ — their  nationality.  That 
fortune  had  not  been  made  in  a  day  ;  it  was 
the  accumulation  of  the  toil  and  the  savings 
of  a  whole  people  in  a  whole  century.  To 
prolong  the  ephemeral  existence  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  for  a  few  months,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  has  sacrificed,  without  a  scruple,  this 
precious  trust,  which  the  unbounded  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen  had  confided 
to  his  keeping. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTFER— -And  what  have  I 
received  in  payment  for  that  ? 

Mr.  JOLY — A  salary  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum,  and  the  honor  of  the  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — That  is  not  euough 
for  me. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  am  well  aware  of  it ;  that 


is  why  the  honorable  member  is  desirous  of 
extending  the  circle  of  his  operations.  But 
he  will  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  trea¬ 
son  ;  by  crushing  the  power  of  the  French- 
Canadians  he  has  crushed  his  own,  for  upon 
them  his  existence  depends.  Does  he  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  of  the  Liber¬ 
als  of  Upper  Canada  ?  They  fought  with  him 
for  too  long  a  time  to  allow  of  the  existence 
of  any  sympathy  between  them  and  him,  and 
now  he  has  lost  even  their  respect.  They 
consented  to  ally  themselves  with  him  in 
order  to  obtain  their  object — representation 
by  population ;  but  when  they  no  longer 
stand  in  need  of  him,  they  will  throw  him 
aside  like  a  worn-out  tool.  I  look  upon  this 
threat  of  civil  war  as  resembling  a  farce 
played  by  two  comrades ;  they  shout  out  to 
us,  ‘‘  Take  care,  we  are  going  to  fight;  we 
shall  do  some  mischief  if  you  don’t  hold  us.” 
Do  not  put  yourselves  out  of  the  way  to  stop 
them ;  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  they  will  not 
fight.  It  is  also  6aid  to  us,  “  See  how  many 
changes  of  Ministry  there  have  been  since 
1862;  can  such  a  state  of  affairs  continue 
any  longer  ?”  I  am  free  to  admit  that  all  those 
changes  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  for 
the  different  ministers  who  have  succumbed 
under  them,  but  has  the  country  suffered 
much  by  them  ?  The  condition  of  the  finances 
of  a  nation  is  the  touchstone  of  its  prosperity. 
In  1862,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  before  re¬ 
signing,  declared  a  deficit  of  five  millions  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  (page 
20  of  his  speech)  ;  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June  last,  there  was  a  surplus  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  If  all  these 
changes  of  ministries  had  not  taken  place,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  large  the  deficit 
would  have  become  by  this  time,  as  for  sever¬ 
al  years  previous  to  1862  it  had  gone  on 
steadily  increasing.  These  two  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  by  ministers  are  merely  intended  as 
a  veil  to  conceal  the  true  motive  for  this  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  our  Constitution;  that 
true  motive  is  simply  a  desire  on  their  parts 
to  remain  in  power.  Without  wishing  to 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  measure  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  House,  which  have  been  so  ably 
handled  by  the  honorable  member  for  Hcche- 
laga,  more  especially  those  relating  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  are  some  which  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  The  following- 
are  the  paragraphs  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Quebeo  Conference  which  regulate  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Federal 
Legislature,  principally  in  respect  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives : — 
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17.  The  basis  of  representation  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons  shall  be  population,  as  determined 
by  the  official  census  every  ten  years,  and  the 
number  of  members  at  first  shall  be  194,  dis- 


tributed  as  follows : 

Upper  Canada . 

Lower  Canada . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Newfoundland  .  _  . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

.  5 

18.  Until  the  official  census  of  1871  has 

been 

made  up,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  number 
of  representatives  from  the  several  sections. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
census  of  1871,  and  immediately  after  every 
decennial  census  thereafter,  the  representation 
from  each  section  in  the  Huuse  of  Commons 
shall  be  readjusted  on  the  basis  of  population. 

20.  For  the  purpose  of  such  readjustments, 
Lower  Canada  shall  always  be  assigned  sixty-five 
members,  and  each  of  the  other  sections  shall  at 
each  readjustment  receive,  for  the  ten  years  then 
next  succeeding,  the  number  of  members  to  which 
it  will  be  entitled  on  the  same  ratio  of  represen¬ 
tation  to  population  as  Lower  Canada  will  enjoy 
according  to  the  census  last  taken  by  having 
sixty-five  members. 

21.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  number 
of  members  returned  by  any  section,  unless  its 
population  shall  have  decreased,  relatively  to  the 
population  of  the  whole  Union,  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  centum. 

22.  In  computing  at  each  decennial  period  the 
number  of  members  to  which  each  section  is  en¬ 
titled,  no  fractional  parts  shall  be  considered, 
unless  when  exceeding  one-half  the  number  en¬ 
titling  to  a  member,  in  which  case  a  member 
shall  be  given  for  each  such  fractional  part. 


I  object  to  tbe  21st  clause,  because  it  contains 
provisions  which  are  unjust  to  Lower  Canada. 
The  full  scope  of  that  clause  is  not  generally 
understood ;  that  proportion  of  five  per  cent, 
appears  to  be  a  very  small  affair,  and  yet, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  might  produce 
considerable  results,  which  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  explanations  given  on  that 
subject  in  the  work  written  by  the  Honorable 
Mr.  CAUCHON,  which  the  Government  has 
caused  to  be  distributed  (pages  72  to  87). 
It  is  difficult  to  foretell  what  the  exact  numer¬ 
ical  increase  of  the  several  provinces  will  be 
from  the  present  time  to  the  next  census  in 
1871.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Caitchon  assumes, 
as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  a  rate  of  thirty 
per  cent.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  to  prove 
that  in  all  the  provinces  (with  the  exception 
of  Lower  Canada)  the  population  increases 
by  thirty  per  cent,  between  1861  and  1871, 
and  that  that  of  Lower  Canada  increases  by 
thirty-four  per  cent.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected  to  this  that  it  is  improbable.  My 
reply  is,  that  when  we  are  discussing  a  scheme 


of  such  importance  as  that  which  is  now  under 
our  consideration,  we  should  provide  for  all 
possible  contingencies;' but  this  one  is  far 
from  being  impossible  if  the  predictions  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Attorney  General, 
who  promise  to  Lower  Canada  so  brilliant  a 
future  under  the  Federal  system,  are  fulfilled. 
If  Lower  Canada  becomes  the  heart  of  the 
commercial  life  of  the  Confederation ;  if  the 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  which 
we  have  lately  discovered  should  produce  the 
same  results  that  they  produce  everywhere 
else,  that  of  attracting  a  great  influx  of  popu¬ 
lation,  I  eannot  be  accused  of  any  very  great 
exaggeration  in  supposing  that  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada  may,  between  the  years  1861 
and  1871,  increase  by  four  per  cent,  more 
than  the  population  of  the  other  provinces. 
In  the  case  which  I  have  supposed  the  in¬ 
crease  would  be  as  follows : — 


Upper  Canada .  418,827 

Lower  Canada . 377,625 

Nova  Scotia . 99,257 

New  Brunswick . 75,614 

Newfoundland..  . . 39,000 

Prince  Edward*  Island .  24,227 


Total  increase . 1,034,550 


According  to  this  calculation,  Lower  Canada 
would  have,  in  1871,  a  population  of  1,488,- 
289  souls,  which  would  have  to  be  divided  by 
65,  that  being  the  invariable  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  assigned  to  Lower  Canada,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  number  of  con¬ 
stituents  for  each  representative  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Parliament ;  the  result  will  be  found  to 
be  22,896.  Upper  Canada  would  have  a 
population  of  1,814,918  souls,  which,  divided 
by  22,896,  would  give  her  seventy-nine  repre¬ 
sentatives  instead  of  eighty-two.  Nova  Scotia 
would  have  a  population  of  430,114  souls, 
which  would  give  her  nineteen  representatives 
as  at  present  (eighteen  and  a  fraction  over  the 
half).  New  Brunswick  would  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  327,661  souls,  which  would  give  her 
fourteen  representatives  instead  of  fifteen. 
Newfoundland  would  have  a  population  of 
169,000  souls,  which  would  give  her  seven 
representatives  instead  of  eight.  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  would  have  a  population  of 
104,984  souls,  which  would  give  her  five 
members  as  at  present  (four  and  a  fraction 
over  the  half).  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
five  other  provinces  were  represented  on  the 
same  scale  as  Lower  Canada,  they  would,  in 
1871,  lose  among  them  five  members ;  but  as 
the  total  population  of  each  will  not  have 
decreased  by  five  per  cent.,  relatively  to  the 
total  population  of  the  Confederated  Provinces, 
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there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of 
their  representatives,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  21st  clause.  It  is  the 
interest  of  Lower  Canada,  more  than  ©f  any 
other  province,  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye 
over  the  mechanism  adopted  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Legislature.  In  case  of  a 
vital  question  arising,  we  should  have  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  votes  of  these  five  members  (who 
ought,  in  justice,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
representation  of  the  other  provinces)  by  those 
of  five  of  our  members,  whose  votes  would 
thus  be  lost  to  us,  as  would  also  be  the  weight 
which  their  five  united  counties,  with  a  total 
population  of  114,480  (or  22,896  for  each 
county),  would  throw  into  the  scale.  Other 
combinations  of  circumstances  might  arise 
which  might  prove  even  more  disadvantageous 
to  us.  This  subject  naturally  leads  me  to 
address  myself  to  my  French  Canadian  col¬ 
leagues  ;  I  fear  that  my  remarks  may  not  be 
well  received  by  all,  but  I  hope  that  honorable 
members  will  be  good  enough  to  excuse  my 
frankness  in  consideration  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  question.  I  have  no  right  to 
maintain  that  all  those  who  are  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  Confederation  are  not  acting  in 
good  faith;  it  is  not  my  wish  to  reproach 
them  for  acting  according  to  their  convictions, 
but  in  so  acting  they  should  not  forget  the 
duties  which  their  charge  imposes  on  them. 
It  a  well  known  fact  that  when  the  scheme 
of  Confederation  was  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  all  the  newspapers,  and  most  of  the 
members  who  support  the  Administration, 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
but,  in  nearly  every  instance,  with  an  ex¬ 
press  reservation  of  the  right  to  introduce 
certain  amendments  which  they  considered 
indispensable.  But  the  Honorable  Attor¬ 
ney  General  for  Upper  Canada  declared, 
some  days  ago,  that  the  Government  would 
accept  no  amendment,  and  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  must  be  adopted  exactly  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  were  brought  down.  Are  honor¬ 
able  members  going  to  submit  to  this  decree  ? 
Is  it  not  their  intention  at  least  to  make  an 
elfort  to  have  those  amendments,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  indispensable,  adopted  ?  Their 
position  in  relation  to  the  Government  confers 
upon  them  an  influence  which  they  can  never 
exert  more  usefully  than  at  present ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  exert  that  influence ;  they  are 
responsible  for  the  results  of  this  measure, 
which  cannot  be  adopted  without  their  con¬ 
currence.  Their  principal  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Confederation  is  that  we  have  now  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  obtaining  favorable 


conditions — an  opportunity  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  never  occur  again,  and  one  of  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  avail  themselves.  But  have  the 
honorable  members  made  those  conditions  ? 
Have  they  taken  as  great  precautions  to  pre¬ 
serve  intact  the  interests  of  nearly  a  million 
French  Canadians  entrusted  to  their  care,  as 
they  would  have  taken  in  making  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  sale  of  a  farm,  or  even  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  horse  ?  Have  they  made  any  con¬ 
ditions  at  all  ?  If  they  have  made  no  condi¬ 
tions,  do  they  at  least  know  what  the  fate  is 
that  is  reserved  for  us  ?  Ho  they  know  the 
nature  of  the  form  of  Government  which  will 
be  imposed  on  Lower  Canada  ?  Can  they 
say  whether  we  shall  have  Responsible  Gov¬ 
ernment  ?  No !  for  the  Ministry  refuses  to 
speak ;  it  will  only  speak  when  the  measure 
of  Confederation  shall  have  been  adopted,  and 
when  it  is  too  late  to  raise  any  objections. 
Responsible  government  would  not  be  a  very 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  evils  which  I  fore¬ 
see,  but  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  a  means  of 
defence  for  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  reject  it. 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  41st  article 
of  the  resolutions,  “  The  local  governments 
and  legislature  of  each  province  shall  bo  con¬ 
structed  in  such  manner  as  the  existing  legis¬ 
lature  of  each  such  province  shall  provide.” 
But  the  English  element  is  at  present  in  the 
majority.  We  are  told  that  the  English  are 
naturally  favorable  to  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  true  when  it  relates  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  how  many  years  did  Canada  re¬ 
main  without  responsible  government  ?  The 
painful  events  of  1837  and  1838  were  the 
result  of  that  anomaly  in  the  parliamentary 
system.  Upper  Canada  will  not  need,  as  we 
shall,  a  local  responsible  government ;  it  will 
not  have,  as  we  shall  have,  to  defend  a  nation¬ 
ality  which  will  be  in  a  minority  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Parliament,  but  which,  at  least,  ought  to 
enjoy  in  Lower  Canada  those  powers  which 
parliamentary  authority  everywhere  accords 
to  the  majority.  Upper  Canada  only  desires 
to  make  of  her  local  legislature  a  municipal 
council  on  a  large  scale  ;  she  will  fight  out 
her  party  quarrels  in  the  wider  arena  of  the 
Federal  Parliament.  The  English  of  Lower 
Canada,  who  will  gain  nothing  by  having  a 
responsible  local  government,  because  that 
government  is  the  government  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  will  unite  their  votes  with  those  of  .Upper 
Canada  to  impose  upon  us  the  same  system 
of  government  as  in  the  other  section.  The 
local  parliaments,  in  the  event  of  that  system 
being  adopted,  having  no  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  will  soon  become  perfectly  useless,  and 
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they  will  soon  be  dispensed  with,  just  as  in  a 
machine  we  do  away  with  useless  and  expen¬ 
sive  wheelwork.  Nothing  will  then  be  left  to 
us  but  the  legislative  union  which  the  honor¬ 
able  members  have  not  ventured  to  propose, 
because  they  are  compelled  to  admit  it  would 
be  an  act  of  crying  injustice  to  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  But  we  are  told  to  rely  on  article  42, 
which  gives  to  the  local  legislatures  the  right 
of  amending  or  changing  their  Constitutions 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Lower  Canada  is  separated  from  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  she  may  alter  her  Constitution  if  she 
pleases,  and  adapt  it  to  her  own  views.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  will  enjoy  the 
right  of  reserving  the  bills  of  the  Local  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Council,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
must  be  expected  that  he  will  act  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  views  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Any  bill  reserved  by  him  will  require 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  may  refuse  such  sanction  if  they  think 
proper,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  as  regards 
any  bill  the  object  of  which  might  be  to  give 
responsible  government  to  Lower  Canada, 
whilst  all  the  other  provinces  would  only  have 
governments  which  were  not  responsible.  And 
the  militia, — it  will  be  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  Have 
the  honorable  the  French-Canadian  members, 
to  whom  I  more  particularly  address  myself 
at  this  moment,  reflected  on  the  danger  to  us 
that  is  contained  in  this  provision  ?  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  once  more  allude  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Confederacy,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  future  for  fear 
that  it  may  appear  too  threatening.  Did  we 
not,  a  few  days  ago,  hear  one  of  the  honorable 
members,  who  most  warmly  supports  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  complain  in  this  House  that  Upper 
Canada  was  going  to  have  four  military 
schools,  whilst  Lower  Canada  would  only  have 
two  ?  Why  should  we  vest  in  the  I  ederal 
Government  the  right  of  giving  instruction  in 
the  military  art  and  of  arming  the  other 
provinces  at  the  expense  of  Lower  Canada  ? 
Why,  while  there  is  yet  time,  should  we  ne¬ 
glect  to  take  those  salutary  precautions  on 
which  our  existence  as  French-Canadians  de¬ 
pend?  Our  Local  Government  ought  to  have 
the  same  active  part  in  the  organization,  in¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  our  militia  which 
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belongs  to  all  local  governments  which  form 
part  of  other  confederacies.  But  .1  was  for¬ 
getting  that  this  is  to  be  a  model  Confeder¬ 
ation,  which  is  to  unite  within  itself  all  the 
evils  of  the  Federative  system  without  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  its  advantages.  I  read  in  the  work 
in  favor  of  Confederation,  to  which  I  have 
referred  on  more  than  one  occasion,  page  25, 
as  follows  :  “  With  them  we  offer  protection 
to  your  religion,  to  your  institutions,  and  to 
your  civil  laws,”  &c.,  &c.  They  offer  to  protect 
the  French-Canadians;  but  when,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  they  can  protect  them¬ 
selves,  why  should  they  abdicate  the  right  of  so 
doing  ?  Now  they  are  strongly  entrenched  in 
their  citadel,  and  they  are  advised  to  raze  the 
walls  in  order  to  secure  their  safety.  The 
French  Canadians,  at  the  present  day,  are  in  a 
better  position  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  union.  They  are  at  the  same  time  both 
judges  and  suitors.  They  are  asked  to  adopt 
a  new  form  of  government ;  it  is  not  imposed 
upon  them ;  and,  to  induce  them  to  da  so, 
thehon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  tells  them  that 
this  new  form  of  .government  was  recommended 
successively  by  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  Judge 
Robinson,  and  Lord  Durham.  The  names 
alone  of  these  three  men  ought  to  suffice  to 
open  our  eyes;  their  avowed  object  always 
was  to  obliterate  French-Canadian  nationality, 
to  blend  the  races  into  one  only,  and  that  the 
English  ;  and  to  attain  that  end  they  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
told  us,  the  system  of  government  now  sub¬ 
mitted  for  our  approval.  In  the  last  passage, 
a  few  lines  of  which  I  have  just  cited,  we 
find  at  page  25  a  phrase  upon  which  I  have 
reflected  seriously  ;  it  is  as  follows,  and  is 
placed  by  the  author  in  the  mouths  of  the 
English- Canadians  of  Lower  Canada,  “  Re¬ 
member  that  we,  too,  are  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  that  we,  too,  aspire  to  other  and 
nobler  destinies.”  I  asked  of  myself,  with 
all  seriousness,  what  then  are  the  aspirations 
of  the  French-Canadians?  I  have  always 
imagined,  indeed  I  still  imagine,  that  they  all 
centre  in  one  point,  the  maintenance  of  their 
nationality  as  a  shield  destined  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  institutions  they  hold  most  dear. 
For  a  whole  century  this  has  ever  been  the 
aim  of  the  French-Canadians;  in  the  long 
years  of  adversity  they  have  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  lost  sight  of  it ;  surmounting  all  obstacles, 
they  have  advanced  step  by  step  towards  its 
attainment,  and  what  progress  have  they  not 
made  ?  What  is  their  position  to-day  ?  They 
number  nearly  a  million,  they  have  no  longer, 
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if  they  are  true  to  themselves,  to  fear  the  fate 
of  Louisiana,  which  had  not  as  many  inhabi¬ 
tants,  when  it  was  sold  by  Napoleon  to  the 
United  States,  as  Canada  had  in  1761.  A 
people  numbering  a  million  does  not  vanish 
easily,  especially  when  they  are  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  Their  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
New  townships  are  being  opened  in  every 
direction,  and  being  peopled  with  industrious 
settlers.  In  the  Eastern  Townships,  which  it 
was  thought  were  destined  to  be  peopled  en¬ 
tirely  by  English  settlers,  these  latter  are 
slowly  giving  way  to  the  French-Canadians. 
There  is  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  two 
races,  a  struggle  of  labor  and  energy  ;  contact 
with  our  fellow-countrymen  of  English  origin 
has  at  last  opened  our  eyes ;  we  have  at  last 
comprehended  that  in  order  to  succeed,  not 
only  labor  is  needed,  but  well-directed  and 
skilled  labor,  and  we  profit  by  their  example 
and  by  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe.  Agriculture 
with  us  is  now  becoming  an  honorable  pursuit ; 
the  man  of  education  is  no  longer  ashamed  to 
devote  himself  to  it.  Our  farmers  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  desire  of  attaining  perfection  in  the 
art.  We  possess  magnificent  model  farms,  in 
which  we  can  learn  the  science  of  agriculture. 
We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 
The  French-Canadians  hold  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  commerce  of  the  country ; 
they  have  founded  banks  and  savings  banks  ; 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  they  own  one  of  the  finest  lines  of 
steamboats  in  America  ;  there  is  not  a  parish 
on  the  great  river  which  has  not  its  steamboat ; 
the  communications  with  the  great  towns  are 
easy ;  we  have  railways,  and  we  now  measure 
by  hours  the  duration  of  a  journey  which  for¬ 
merly  we  measured  by  days ;  we  have  foun¬ 
dries  and  manufactories,  and  our  shipbuild¬ 
ers  have  obtained  a  European  renown.  We 
have  a  literature  peculiarly  our  own  ;  we  have 
authors,  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud  ;  to  them 
weentrustour  language  and  our  history;  they 
are  the  pillars  of  our  nationality.  Nothing  de¬ 
notes  our  existence  as  a  people  so  much  as  our  lit- 
erature ;  education  has  penetrated  everywhere  ; 
we  have  several  excellent  colleges,  and  an  uni¬ 
versity  in  which  all  the  sciences  may  be  studied 
under  excellent  professors.  Our  young  men 
learn  in  the  military  schools  how  to  defend 
their  country.  We  possess  all  the  elements 
of  a  nationality.  But  a  few  months  ago,  we 
were  steadily  advancing  towards  prosperity, 
satisfied  with  the  present  and  confident  in  the 
future  of  the  French-Canadian  people.  Sud¬ 
denly  discouragement,  which  had  never  over¬ 


come  us  in  our  adversity,  takes  possession  of 
us;  our  aspirations  are  now  only  empty 
dreams;  the  labors  of  a  century  must  be 
wasted;  we  must  give  up  our  nationality, 
adopt  a  new  one,  greater  and  nobler,  we  are 
told,  than  our  own,  but  then  it  will  no  longer 
be  our  own.  And  why?  Because  it  is  our 
inevitable  fate,  against  which  it  is  of  no  use 
to  struggle.  But  have  we  not  already  strug¬ 
gled  against  destiny  when  we  were  more  feeble 
than  we  are  now,  and  have  we  not  triumphed  ? 
Let  us  not  give  to  the  world  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  people  voluntarily  resigning  its  nation¬ 
ality.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so.  Let  the 
people  have  time  given  them  to  understand 
the  question  ;  let  their  opinion  on  the  subject 
be  obtained  at  the  polls.  It  is  but  their  right, 
unless  our  form  of  government  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  If  the  measure  is  a  good  one, 
what  danger  is  there  in  discussing  it  ?  If  the 
new  Constitution  it  is  proposed  to  give  us  is 
to  last  for  centuries,  why  should  we  not  at 
least  endeavor  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possi¬ 
ble  ?  Why  press  its  adoption  before  it  is 
understood  ?  In  conclusion,  I  object  to  the 
proposed  Confederation,  first,  as  a  Canadian, 
without  reference  to  origin,  and  secondly,  as 
a  French-Canadian.  From  either  point  of 
view,  I  look  upon  the  measure  as  a  fatal  error; 
and,  as  a  French-Canadian,  I  once  more  appeal 
to  my  fellow-countrymen,  reminding  them  of  the 
precious  inheritance  confided  to  their  keeping 
— an  inheritance  sanctified  by  the  blood  of 
their  fathers,  and  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
hand  down  to  their  children  as  unimpaired  as 
they  received  it.  (Cheers.) 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 

- o - 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1865. 

Hon.  Solicitor  General  LANGfiVIN 
— It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  hesitation 
that  I  rise  to  address  the  House  on  this 
occasion  ;  for  I  see  before  me  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  two  millious  and  a  half  of  people, 
who  are  called  together  to  settle  the  most 
weighty  matters  which  concern  them,  and 
more  particularly  to  take  into  consideration 
a  question  involving  the  destiny,  notcnly  of 
the  two  Canadas,  but  also  of  all  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  British  North  America.  1  must?  con¬ 
fess  that  I  experience  a  strong  feeling  of 
hesitation  and  great  diffidence  of  my  own 
powers,  when  I  consider  the  importance  of 
the  measure  submitted  to  us  for  discussion, 
and  the  consequences  whioh  may  result  from 
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our  decision,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  pos¬ 
terity.  The  measure  is  so  vast  in  its  bear¬ 
ings,  the  interests  affected  by  it  are  so  con¬ 
siderable,  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  my 
diffidence  and  hesitation.  This  question  of 
Confederation  is  bound  up  with  the  common 
interests  of  empires  and  the  general  policy 
of  nations,  for  it  is  no  unimportant  matter 
for  the  great  nations  who  bear  sway  among 
mankind,  to  know  into  what  hands  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  British  North  America  may  fall. 
We  need  only  look  back  into  the  pages  of 
history  to  learn  how  greatly  nations  are 
moved  by  the  creation  of  a  new  people ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  the  thousand 
voices  of  the  press  proclaim  the  interest 
which  the  question  of  Confederation  excites 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe  itself,  and 
how  closely  the  governments  observe  our 
proceedings ;  and  this  interest  which  they 
feel  and  proclaim  is  legitimate  and  natural, 
for  the  measure  is  destined  to  make  us  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  More  than 
all,  this  question  particularly  concerns  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  and  in  an  equal 
degree  with  ourselves.  England  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  seeing  these  provinces  well  governed, 
prosperous,  free,  contented  and  happy.  She 
is  interested  in  their  having  a  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  be  no  burthen  to  her  as  the  Mother 
Country  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  become  powerful  and  in  a  position  to 
assist  her  in  certain  eventualities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  must  feel  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  Provinces 
of  British  North  America  become  a  powerful 
nation.  They  will  see  it  without  a  feeling 
allied  to  jealousy.  They  must  wish  us  to  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain  our  neutrality, 
our  good  understanding  with  them,  and  those 
friendly  relations  which  should  ever  subsist 
between  neighboring  nations.  But  if  this 
question  is  interesting  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  still  more  so  to  ourselves — 
to  us,  whose  destiny  is  at  stake,  to  us  whose 
position  is  a  lofty  one  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  lot  of  nations ;  for  the  faculty  is 
not  granted  to  all  nations  to  choose  their  own 
lot  in  the  full  leisure  of  a  time  of  peace,  with¬ 
out  the  taint  of  a  single  drop  of  blood  shed 
to  fix  upon  a  Constitution  which  will  set  them 
at  once  on  the  high  road  of  progress,  and 
enable  them  to  take  such  ground  for  their 
career  as  may  seem  good  in  their  own  eyes. 
In  1840,  when  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas 
was  under  consideration,  we  occupied  no  such 
position,  for  that  union  was  imposed  upon  us 


in  our  own  despite,  and  we  were  never  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  for  a  certain  time  our 
very  language  was  proscribed,  and  our 
position  rendered  as  unfortunate  as  it  could 
be  made.  True,  we  had  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  in  this  House,  but 
as  a  people  we  were  manifestly  held  to 
be  inferior.  I  grant  that  the  attempt  to  fix 
the  yoke  permanently  on  our  necks  proved 
a  failure,  but  this  was  no  fault  of  those  who 
imposed  the  union  on  us.  We  have  won 
the  position  which  we  now  occupy  by  our 
own  energy  and  perseverance,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  representatives  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada.  At  this  day  things  are  greatly  changed. 
We  are  iD  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution, 
but  a  revolution  of  which  peace  is  the  guid¬ 
ing  spirit ;  we  are  free  to  deliberate  whether 
we  will  change  our  position,  and  to  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  the  change  is  to  be 
made.  We  are  invited  to  shape  out  our 
future  destiny,  and  we  should  not  be  true  to 
ourselves,  or  to  ohr  constituents,  if  we  refused 
this  day  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Quebec.  The 
hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Do- 
rion),  whom  I  regret  not  to  see  in  his  place — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — He  will  be  here  in 
a  moment. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN — The  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  told  us  the  other 
day  that  the  plan  of  a  Confederation  was 
adopted  and  moved  by  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  mere  purpose  of  stifling  the 
cry  of  representation  by  population.  Well, 
and  if  it  reaily  were  so,  where  does  the  hon. 
member  find  the  harm  in  it  ?  Is  it  not  most 
important  that  we  should  stop  that  cry  for 
representation  based  on  population,  in  our 
present  condition  ?  Representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  would  hive  left  us,  Lower  Canadians, 
in  an  inferior  position  relatively  to  that  of 
Upper  Canada — would  have  conferred  on  the 
latter  the  privilege  ot  legislating  for  us,  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  local  matters.  The 
hon.  member  lor  Hochelaga  ought  to  have 
been  the  last  to  reproach  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  with  having,  by  this  measure  of  Con¬ 
federation,  stopped  the  cry  for  representation 
based  on  population.  In  1854,  the  hon. 
member  admitted,  as  ho  himself  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  representation  based  on  popula¬ 
tion  was  justin  principle,  and  the  consequence 
of  that  admission  was  fatal  The  consequence 
was  that  the  hon.  member  was  compelled  to 
keep  in  the  same  track  until  the  formation 
of  the  Brown-Dorion  Administration  in 
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1858 — an  Administration  which  had  no  very 
Jong  existence.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Unfortunately. 
(Laughter. ) 

Hon.  Sol.  G-en.  LANGEVTN — That 
Administration  had  no  very  long  existence, 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  did  my  part  in  upsetting 
it,  for  it  is  probable  that,  if  it  had  stood, 
representation  based  on  population  would 
have  been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  should 
not  be  now  in  our  present  position — in  a 
position  to  make  our  own  terms  as  freely  as 
Upper  Canada,  and  take  part,  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
Lower  Provinces.  This  is  why  I  rejoice 
that  I  contributed  to  overthrow  that  govern¬ 
ment.  The  bon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
told  us  the  other  evening  that  in  1856  he 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

In  1856,  when  Parliament  was  sitting  at  To¬ 
ronto,  I  first  suggested  that  one  means  of  sur¬ 
mounting  our  difficulties  would  be  the  substitution 
of  a  Confederation  ofthe  two  Canadas  in  place  of  a 
Legislative  union.  By  that  arrangement  local 
questions  would  be  debated  in  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  the  Central  Government  would  have 
the  control  of  commercial  and  other  questions 
of  general  interest.  I  said  that  considering  the 
differences  of  race,  religion  and  laws  now  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  surmounting  them. 
That  is  to  say,  1  would  leave  to  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  questions  regarding  commerce,  banking, 
the  currency,  public  works  of  a  general  character, 
Ac.,  and  to  the  local  legislatures  all  local  ques¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  I  said  that  if  these  views 
were  not  accepted,  1  should  certainly  be  in  favor 
of  representation  based  on  population,  with  con¬ 
ditions  and  guarantees  which  would  secure  the 
interests  of  Lower  Canada,  and  preserve  to 
Lower  Canada  the  institutions  which  are  so  dear 
to  her. 

Well,  we  see  that  in  1856,  the  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga  was  desirous  of  forming  a 
new  Constitution  for  tbe  express  purpose  of 
stifling  tbe  cry  for  representation  based  on 
population.  In  1858  he  formed,  together 
with  the  present  Hon.  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  the  Brovvn-Dorion 
Government;  add  again,  he  stipulated  that 
the  question  of  representation  based  on 
population  should  Le  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Government  should  con¬ 
sider  the  means  of  settling  the  difficulties 
which  it  involved.  In  1859  he  sigued  a 
document,  which  ako  bore  the  signatures  of 
Hon.  Ml*.  DRtJMMONb,  Hon.  Mr.  Dks- 
bacelks,  and  Hod.  Mr;  McGee',  in  which  he 
said  with  hifl  colleagues,  that  a  change  iu 


the  Constitution  of  the  country  was  neces¬ 
sary  : — 

If  Lower  Canada  insists  on  maintaining  the 
union  intact;  if  she  will  neither  consent  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  nor  consider  the  project 
of  a  Federation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what 
reasonable  grounds  the  demand  for  representation 
according  to  population  can  be  resisted.  The 
plea  for  such  resistance  has  hitherto  been  that 
danger  might  arise  to  some  of  her  peculiar  and 
most  cherished  institutions  ;  but  that  ground  will 
be  no  longer  tenable  if  she  rejects  a  proposition, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave  to  her  own 
people  the  sole  and  absolute  custody  of  those 
institutions,  and  to  surround  them  by  the  most 
stringent  of  all  possible  safeguards,  the  provisions 
of  Ihe  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  unalterable 
save  by  the  action  of  the  people  affected  by  them. 
The  logical  alternative  now  presented  to  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  dissolution  or  federation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  representation  according  to  population  on  the 
other. 

Here,  again,  he  intended  to  stifle  the  cry 
of  representation  based  on  population,  and 
intended  to  do  it  by  founding  a  new  Confed¬ 
eration.  In  1861  it  was  just  the  same  ;  he 
declared  that  he  was  desirous  of  settling 
that  question  of  the  representation  ;  that  it 
was  not  expedient  that  it  should  remain  an 
open  question  ;  that  it  was  a  difficulty  to  be 
got  rid  of  one  way  or  another.  In  1862, 
also,  he  went  into  the  Government  with  the 
same  object  in  view  But  how  did  he  set 
about  carrying  it  out  ?  He  made  it  a  close 
question,  and  adopted,  with  his  colleagues, 
the  plan  of  the  double  majority.  The  hon. 
member  doubtless  had  forgotten  thatiu  1859 
when  ho  penned  the  manifesto  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  he  had  condemned  the  doable 
majority.  Here  is,  in  fact,  what  he  said  in 
that  document : — 

In  each  section  there  would  still  be  minority 
and  majority  parties,  and  unless  the  principle  of 
the  double  majority  could  be  enacted  as  a  funda 
mental  law,  we  should  be  exposed  to  an  endless 
round  of  the  same  complaints  that  we  now  hear, 
of  one  section  ruling  the  other  contrary  to  its  well 
known  public  opinion,  and  to  see  reproduced  in 
our  politics  the  same  passions,  the  same  intrigues, 
the  same  corruption  and  insincerity.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  double  majority  is  not  advocated  in 
any  quarter.  The  impossibility  of  clearly  defining 
the  cases  to  which  it  should  apply,  and  of  distin¬ 
guishing  them  from  those  to  which  it  should  not, 
is  felt  by  all  ;  but  were  it  even  possible,  it  would 
only  lead  to  new  phases  of  difficulty,  by  compelling 
majorities  professing  opinions  and  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  to  unite, 
and  thereby  effectually  to  extinguish  the  influence 
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of  one  or  the  other  minority,  or  of  both.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  one  single  legislature  com¬ 
posed  of  two  majorities  and  two  minorities ;  these 
two  majorities  without  any  identity  of  principle, 
actiug  nevertheless  together  by  common  consent, 
so  as  to  never  trespass  the  one  on  the  other,  and 
so  that  each  section  of  the  province  would  always 
be  governed  by  a  majority  of  its  representatives. 
On  many  questions  this  course  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  out  without  alternately  forcing  the  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  each  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  abstain  from  voting,  or  to  declare  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  measures  which  their  judgment 
and  their  conscience  would  disavow.  The  com 
plications  of  such  a  system  amounting  to  nothing 
short  of  an  application  of  the  Federal  principle  to 
a  single  legislature,  would  render  it  impracticable. 

Theu  the  honorable  member  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  this  subject !  I  do  not  say 
this  as  a  reproach  ;  but  it  proves  that  he 
always  acted  with  the  same  object  in  view — 
that  is  to  say,  to  stifle  the  cry  for  representation 
based  on  population.  How,  then,  does-  it 
happen  that  he  finds  fault  with  the  present 
Ministry  for  bringing  forward  a  measure  to 
put  an  end  to  these  difficulties,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  being  placed  in  a  position  of  infe¬ 
riority?  But  the  object  of  the  Confederation 
is  not  merely  to  do  away  with  existing  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  has  become  a  necessity,  because 
we  have  become  sufficiently  great, — Decause 
we  have  become  strong,  rich,  and  powerful 
enough, — because  our  products  are  numerous 
enough  and  considerable  enough, — because 
our  population  has  become  large  enough  to 
allow  of  our  aspiring  to  another  position,  and 
of  our  seeking  to  obtain  an  outlet  through 
some  seaport  tor  our  products  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  we  stand  in  a  position  of  vassalage 
to  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  our  products  to  Europe ;  we 
are  at  their  mercy.  If  wo  should  have  any 
difficulty  with  our  neighbors  to-morrow,  they 
would  close  the  Portland  route  to  us,  and  we 
should  find  ourselves,  during  nearly  seven 
months  in  the  year,  cut  off  from  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  seaboard,  save  by  means 
of  the  usual  long  and  difficult  laud  journey. 
This  is  not  a  tenable  position,  nor  one  worthy 
of  a  people  such  as  that  which  inhabits  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America.  It  is 
a  position  which  must  be  emerged  from,  for 
such  is  the  interest  of  Canada,  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  and  of  the  Western  States.  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  told  us  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  a  plan  which  would  settle 
existing  difficulties,  and  would  place  Lower 
Canada  in  a  suitable  position  ;  but  he  never 
told  us  what  that  plan  was.  The  only  thing 
he  ever  proposed  was  his  plan  of  185&  for 


the  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas;  but 
that  plan  would  only  have  settled  one  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  would  have  allowed  others  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  arise — and  among 
othtrs,  that  respecting  our  communication 
with  the  seaboard.  That  plan,  for  iustance, 
would  not  have  allowed  us  to  construct  the 
Intercolonial  Railway;  for  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  so  great  an  enterprise  should 
succeed  unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
central  power,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
five  or  six  governments  before  commencing 
it  But  the  question  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  two  Canadas  is  not  the  only  one  which 
is  presented  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  our 
difficulties;  there  are  different  plaus  which  I 
shall  enumerate.  Some  propose,  for  instance, 
that  we  should  remain  in  the  position  in 
which  we  now  are  ;  others  wish  for  annexa¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States;  some  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  in  favor  of  complete  independence  ; 
others  would  favor  a  Confederation  of  the  two 
Canadas  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Confederation  of  all 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  is 
proposed.  Well,  let  us  cursorily  examine 
these  various  propositions.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  some  members  who  arc  desirous 
that  we  should  remain  as  we  are.  The 
honorable  members  for  Hochelaga  and 
Lotbini&re  (Hon.  Mr.  Douion  and  Mr.  Joly) 
consider  our  position  an  excellent  one, 
and  so,  in  their  speeches,  they  have 
told  us.  They  consider  that  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prosperous,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  wish  tor.  For  my  part,  I  consider 
that  in  our  present  position  we  are  under  a 
great  disadvantage  ;  it  is  that  if  we  remain 
isolated  and  alone,  we  cannot  communicate 
with  the  metropolis,  except  through  the 
United  States;  if  we  remain  alone  we  can 
aspire  to  no  position,  we  can  give  rein  to  no 
ambition  as  a  people.  Again,  wc  have  at 
the  present  time  as  many  systems  of  judica¬ 
ture  as  we  have  provinces;  with  Confedera¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  this  defect  will  be 
removed,  and  there  will  be  but  two  systems: 
one  for  Lower  Canada,  because  our  laws  are 
different  from  those  of  the  other  provinces, 
because  we  are  a  separate  people,  and  because 
we  do  not  choose  to  have  the  laws  of  the 
other  populations — and  the  other  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Confederation.  All  the 
other  provinces  having  the  same  laws,  or 
their  system  of  law  being  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  may  have  one  and  the 
same  system  of  judicature ;  and,  in  fact,  a 
resolution  of  the  Conference  allows  them  to 
resolve  that  they  will  have  one  code  and  one 
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judicial  system  ;  but  an  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  Lower  Canada  and  our  laws.  There 
are  also  as  many  different  tariffs  as  there  are 
different  provinces,  as  many  commercial  and 
customs  regulations  as  provinces.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  now  many  free  goods,  but  it 
is  also  correct  to  say  that  ihere  as  many  cus¬ 
toms  systems  as  there  are  provinces.  And 
with  respect  to  great  colonial  works,  is  it  not 
true  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day 
to  undertake  them,  because  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  are  too  considerable,  and  because  it  is 
Deccssary  to  consult  three  or  four  legisla¬ 
tures  ?  By  this  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reconcile  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  interests,  except  by  uniting  in  one  and  the 
same  legislature  the  representatives  of  those 
interests  and  of  the  people  affected  by  them, 
and  this  object  we  canDot  attain  by  remaining 
by  ourselves.  Currency  and  the  iuterest  of 
money  are  also  regulated  by  different  systems 
in  the  several  provinces.  There  is  one  cur¬ 
rency  here,  another  iu  Newfoundland,  an¬ 
other  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  soon. 
The  shilling  and  pound  of  this  province  are 
different  from  the  shilling  aud  pound  of 
Newfoundland  and  those  of  the  other  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  But,  with  Confederation, 
all  these  matters  would  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  one  central  legislature  ;  the  cur¬ 
rency  would  become  uniform  throughout, 
and  capital  might  be  everywhere  invested 
without  obstacle.  So  also  it  will  be  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  authors,  patents  for 
mechanical  inventions,  &c.  When  speaking 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  I  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  because  I  con¬ 
sider  that  we  ought  to  devote  our  attention  to 
accomplishing  the  works  of  which  we  at 
present  stand  in  need.  At  a  later  period, 
when  our  resources  and  our  population  shall 
have  sufficiently  increased,  we  may  direct  our 
attention  to  the  Pacific  Railway.  And  should 
it  become  necessary,  we  can,  with  Confed¬ 
eration,  hope  to  build  it  in  less  than  ten 
years,  whereas  by  remaining  by  ourselves  as 
we  are,  we  could  not  hope  to  have  it  for  per¬ 
haps  one  hundred  years.  I  think  that  I  have 
now  held  up  in  a  salient  point  of  view  the 
disadvantages  of  the  status  quo.  The  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  what  I  have  just  demon¬ 
strated  is  that  we  cannot  remain  in  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  we  qow  are,  whether  we  will 
or  not.  The  question  of  representation 
based  on  population  must  be  met;  that 
question  must  be  settled.  To  say  that  we 
will  grant  it  is  to  wish  to  place  us  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  inferiority,  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 


never  consent  to  place  my  section  of  the 
province  in  that  position.  Then  there  is 
another  alternative  that  is  proposed — annex¬ 
ation  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  member  in  the  House  or  out 
of  the  House  who  would  consent  to  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  Uuited  States. 
But  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  examined 
■when  discussing  that  of  Confederation,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  alternatives  offered  to 
us,  arid  out  of  which  we  have  to  make  a 
selection.  What  then  would  be  our  position 
in  case  we  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States  ?  It  is  true  that  we  should  become 
an  independent  State  in  the  American  Con¬ 
federation,  but  with  the  advantages  accruing 
from  such  a  state  of  affairs,  we  should  like¬ 
wise  have  the  disadvantages.  We  should 
have  to  contribute  towards  the  liquidation 
of  tbe  enormous  debt  which  the  United 
States  have  contracted  in  consequence  of  the 
war  which  is  desolating  one  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  land;  we  should  have  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  subsequently  the  principal 
itself,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  the  slightest  intention  of  repudiat¬ 
ing  their  debt.  The  debt  would  have  to  be 
paid,  and  to  effect  that,  heavy  imposts  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  a  great  number  of  years 
to  provide  the  interest  and  sinking  fund. 
Those  who  talk  of  the  debt  which  is  going 
to  result  from  the  Confederation  should 
remember  that  it  will  be  but  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  that  for  which  we  should 
become  responsible  under  annexation.  For 
one  dollar  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  under 
Confederation,  we  should  have  to  pay  six 
under  annexation.  It  is  said  that  the  debt 
will  be  enormous,  but  it  will  only  be  as  one 
dollar  to  four  dollars  in  England,  and  six 
dollars  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
financial  aspect  of  annexation.  But  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  French-Canadians 
in  the  case  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States  ?  Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
French  race  in  the  United  States,  and  enquire 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  French  in 
Louisiana  ?  What  has  become  of  them  ? 
What  has  become  of  their  language,  their 
customs,  their  manners  and  their  institutions  ? 
After  the  war,  hardly  a  trace  will  remain  to 
show  that  the  French  race  has  passed  that 
way.  So  far  as  religioL  is  concerned,  we 
might  not  find  ourselves  so  badly  off;  but 
we  live  in  peace  at  the  present  day  and  are 
perfectly  comfortable ;  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ants  have  the  same  rights  and  religious 
liberty,  and  they  live  as  peacefully  together 
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aa  if  there  was  but  one  religion  in  the  land. 

!\1r.  DUERESNE  (Iberville) — We  are 
well  off,  let  us  remain  so. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— Yes,  but 
we  cannot  remain  in  the  position  in  \shich 
we  are.  The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  has 
said  so  for  ten  years  past,  and  undertook  to 
change  it.  He  said  the  position  was  no 
longer  tenable  in '1854,  and  if  it  was  not 
tenable  then,  it  is  still  less  so  in  1865.  I 
now  come  to  the  other  alternative  proposed 
to  us — that  of  independence.  Men  may  be 
found,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  the 
House,  who  would  be  disposed  to  say  that 
we  had  better  have  independence  than  Con¬ 
federation.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the 
independence  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  happen  to  them  ;  it  would  be  to 
leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  neighbors,  and 
to  thiow  us  into  their  arms.  Independence 
would  make  us  masters  of  our  position,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  be  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  England,  and  without  that 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  foresee  what 
would  become  of  us.  The  hon.  member  for 
Hochelaga  may  think  it  to  our  advantage  to 
be  weak,  but  in  that  opinion  I  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  ;  I  consider  that  it  is  better  to  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  enemy  in  case  of  his 
attacking  us.  Let  it  be  well  understood 
that  without  the  protection  of  England  we 
can  do  nothing.  And  besides  the  outlay 
which  would  be  entailed  by  our  providing 
for  our  defence,  there  would  also  be  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  in  order  to  keep  up  in  a 
suitable  manner  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers.  With  independence,  and  without 
the  support  and  assistance  of  England,  we 
should  have  to  maintain  an  army  and  a  very 
expensive  government,  we  should  have  to 
keep  up  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
countries,  and  provide  means  to  defray  a  host 
of  other  expenses  which  we  should  not  have 
to  do  under  Confederation,  independence 
is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Lastly,  we  have  the  fourth  alter¬ 
native — the  Confederation  of  the  two  Ca¬ 
nadas,  proposed  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga.  In  his  manifesto  of  1861  he 
told  us  in  what  position  we  should  then  be. 
The  following  passage  is  from  the  manifesto 
in  question  : — 

It  would  have  been  easy  at  any  time  to  satisfy 
Upper  Canada  by  giving  her  four  or  five  members 
more  than  Lower  Canada,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  equality  in  the  Legislative  Council,  lo 
avoid  the  danger  which  this  increase  of  members 


might  entail,  it  is  proposed  to  give  Upper  Canada 
seventeen  members  more  than  Lower  Canada, 
and  there  are  added  besides  forty-seven  members 
more  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  j  in  all  sixty-four 
members  are  added  to  the  British  element,  besides 
the  twenty-eight  additional  members  which  are 
given  to  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  rights  of 
Lower  Canada  are  to  be  protected. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  according  to 
his  own  plan  would  have  preferred - 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  is  not  a  plan,  it 
is  an  argument. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN — Then  it 
is  a  very  bad  argument — an  argument  by  no 
means  advantageous  to  Lower  Canada.  The 
hon.  member  says  in  that  manifesto  that  it 
would  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the 
silence  of  Upper  Canada,  by  granting  it  four 
or  five  more  members  than  Lower  Canada. 
But  the  hon.  member  very  well  knows  that 
if  we  were  to  grant  representation  based  on 
population,  it  would  not  be  four  or  five 
members  we  should  have  to  give  to  Upper 
Canada,  but  the  seventeen  members  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  give  Upper  Canada  hy 
the  plan  of  Confederation.  The  increase 
would  not  be  based  on  an  imaginary  number. 
But  even  with  four  or  five  members  more  in 
the  present  union.  Upper  Canada  could 
impose  its  decision  on  all  questions  which 
might  come  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  has  told  us  that  under 
the  proposed  system  Upper  Canada  will  have 
seventeen  members  more  than  Lower  Canada, 
and  that  the  English  element  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  all  the  members 
from  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  that  they 
will  enter  into  a  league  against  us  Lower 
Canadians.  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  member  pays  a  very  high  compliment 
to  his  ex-colleague  the  Hon.  Mr.  Holton, 
when  he  says  that  because  the  members  will 
be  English,  they  will  be  against  us  French- 
Canadians.  So  great  was  his  confidence  in 
the  hon.  member  for  Chateauguay,  that  he 
took  him  into  his  Government,  and  would 
take  him  again  to-day  if  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity;  and  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  speaks  of  the  English  as  though  they 
were  our  natural  enemies.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  think  they  are;  moreover,  the 
question  before  us  is  not  the  formation  of  a 
Local  Government  only.  We  are  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  Confederacy — with 
a  Central  Parliament  and  local  parlia¬ 
ments.  The  Central  or  Federal  Parliament 
will  have  the  control  of  all  measures 
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of  a  general  character,  as  provided  by 
the  Quebec  Conference;  but  all  matters 
of  local  interest,  all  that  relates  to  the 
affairs  and  rights  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  Confederacy,  will  be  reserved  for  the 
control  of  the  local  parliaments.  The  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  Confederation  will  place  ns  is 
very  different  from  that  which  we  should 
have  occupied  under  the  system  proposed  by 
the  honorable  member,  inasmuch  as  the 
seventeen  members,  which  Upper  Canada 
will  have  more  than  Lower  Canada,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  local  affairs, 
our  religious  questions  or  particular  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga, 
by  his  scheme,  would  have  entrusted  all 
that  to  the  good-will  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
majority;  hut  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
entrust  the  management  of  these  matters  to 
my  own  people  than  to  them.  As  regards 
the  seventeen  additional  members  which 
Upper  Canada  will  have  in  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament,  1  am  not  alarmed  at  their  presence 
any  more  than  at  that  of  the  members  from 
the  Lower  Provinces,  because  in  Parliament 
there  will  be  no  questions  of  race,  nation¬ 
ality,  religion  or  locality,  as  this  Legislature 
will  only  be  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
the  great  general  questions  which  will 
interest  alike  the  whole  Confcderacv  and 
not  one  locality  only.  Our  position 
then  is  excellent,  and  all  those  who 
frankly  give  expression  to  their  opinions 
must  admit  that  the  representatives  of  Lower 
Canada  at  the  Quebec  Conference  have  care¬ 
fully  guarded  her  interests.  I  may  say  that 
the  basis  of  action  adopted  by  the  delegates, 
in  preparing  the  resolutions,  was  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  all — justice  to  all  races,  to  all  reli¬ 
gions,  to  sil  1  nationalities,  and  to  all  interests. 
For  this  reason  the  Confederation  will  be 
accepted  by  all,  in  the  Lower  Provinces  as 
well  as  here.  Under  Confederation  there 
will  no  longer  be  domination  cf  one  race  over 
another,  and  if  one  section  should  be  desirous 
of  committing  an  act  of  injustice  against 
another  section,  all  the  others  would  unite 
together  to  prevent  it.  But,  supposing  that 
an  uDjust  measure  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  it 
would  be  stopped  in  the  Legislative  Council; 
tor  there  we  shall  be  represented  equally 
with  the  other  sections,  and  that  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  interests  will  he  amply  pro- 
tected_  In  the  Legislative  Council  we  shall 
have  24  members  like  Upper  Canada  and 
the  Lower  Provinces.  I  assert,  then,  that 


there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
and  the  measure  of  the  Government ;  our 
interests  will  be  protected  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  and  the  measures  of  general 
interest  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Parliament.  When  the  matter 
under  consideration  is  a  great  public  enter¬ 
prise,  such  as  a  railway,  a  canui  or  a  tele¬ 
graph  line,  our  religious  and  national  in¬ 
terests  will  not  be  endangered.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Central  Government  to  see  that 
the  country  prospers,  but  it  will  not  be  its 
duty  to  attack  our  religion,  our  institutions  or 
our  nationality,  which,  moreover,  as  I  have 
just  proved,  will  he  amply  protected.  While 
on  this  point,  I  will  draw  the  attention  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  to  the  fact, 
that  in  1859  he  expressed  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  provinces  or 
of  subdivisions  which  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
necessary  to  adopt,  the  separating  line  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  must  be  maintained. 
In  defining  the  powers  of  the  local  and  federal 
governments,  those  only  must  be  delegated  to 
the  latter  which  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  Confederation,  and,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  reserve  to  the  subdivisions 
powers  as  ample  and  as  varied  as  possible.  The 
customs,  the  mail  service,  the  laws  respecting  the 
currency,  patents  and  copy-rights,  the  public 
lands,  and  such  of  the  public  wotks  as  possess 
an  interest  common  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
ought  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  objects 
which  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whilst  all  that  would  relate 
to  improvements  purely  local— to  education,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  militia,  the  laws  of 
property,  and  of  internal  police — would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  local  governments,  whose 
powers,  in  a  word,  would  extend  to  all  matters  not 
specially  delegated  to  the  General  Government. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  honorable  member 
was  willing  to  give  up  the  control  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  Federal  Government. 
He  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  control  of  colonization  and  the 
public  lands  to  the  Federal  Government,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  he  was  prepared  to  give 
a  preponderance  to  Upper  Canada.  By  the 
plan  of  Confederation  brought  down  by  the 
present  Government,  the  control  of  these 
matters  is  given  up  to  the  local  legislatures, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  honorable 
member  will  not  endeavor  to  take  them  away 
and  transfer  them  to  the  control  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  If  his  plan  or  his  argu¬ 
ment  had  ever  been  put  into  operation,  he 
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would  have  abandoned  the  control  of  our 
public  lands  to  the  British  element,  of  which 
he  now  pretends  to  stand  in  mortal  fear.  I 
repeat  the  declaration  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  continue  in  our  present  position ;  that 
annexation  to  the  United  States  would  be 
the  greatest  disaster  that  could  befal  us;  and 
that  it  is  impossible,  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  think  of  the  independence  of  the 
country  ;  that  the  project  for  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  two  Canadas  as  proposed  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  and  would  not  offer  any  guarantee 
for  ■the  institutions  of  Lower  Canada,  but 
that  the  Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America  would  be  preferable, 
and  is  our  only  remedy.  The  Confederation 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  us  more 
strength  than  we  now  possess ;  we  should 
form  but  one  nation,  one  country,  for  all 
general  matters  affecting  our  interests  as  a 
people.  But  when  I  speak  of  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish 
that  we  should  form  an  independent  nation, 
and  that  we  should  abandon  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag;  on  the  contrary,  I  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  we  shall  long  remain  under 
the  protection  of  that  flag.  What  I  would 
say  is,  that  with  Confederation  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  position  for  self-defence,  and  to 
aid  the  Mother  Country  under  certain  exi¬ 
gencies,  than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 
Having  Confederation,  the  Central  Grovern- 
ment  will  be  in  a  position  to  have  its  orders 
carried  out  over  its  whole  territory ;  and  when 
the  question  of  defence  comes  up,  it  will  not 
be  obliged  to  consult  four  or  five  different 
legislatures,  but  it  will  be  able  to  organize 
our  defences  immediately  and  without  ob¬ 
struction.  Besides,  we  shall  have  acquired 
a  standing  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
attained  in  our  relations  with  other  countries 
with  which  we  have  dealings.  It  is  of  no 
small  importance  for  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  to  have  a  standing  in  foreign 
countries,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  men 
of  inferior  position.  When  Canadians  go 
to  London  or  elsewhere  out  of  their  own 
country,  they  have  no  recognized  posi¬ 
tion,  because  we  are  only  a  simple  colony. 
But  under  the  Confederation  we  shall  be 
protected  by  England,  and  besides  we  shall 
have  a  position  in  foreign  lands,  the  position 
which  every  man  enjoys  who  belongs  to  a 
great  nation.  On  this  very  point  a  public 
writer  wrote  some  few  years  ago  in  a  -London 
newspaper  an  article  from  which  I  will 
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ask  permission  to  read  an  extract  to  the 
House.  The  matter  under  consideration  was 
the  cession  of  the  right  of  fishery  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  by  England  to 
France.  He  says  : — 

Now,  see  the  effect  of  this  want  of  association 
and  representation  here.  The  basis  of  a  treaty  is 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
by  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  give  to 
France  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  upon  a  great 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  a  thing 
unjustified  by  any  former  treaty.  Newfoundland 
no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  she  remonstrated,  and 
denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  sign  away  to 
a  foreign  nation  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Newfoundland ;  and,  in  fact,  set  at  defiance  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Now,  this  is 
not  only  derogatory  to  us  as  a  nation,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  danger  which  may  arise  to  the  colonies 
from  the  Imperial  Government  not  being  properly 
informed  on  such  subjects.  For,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  all  the  treaties  on  the  subject  in 
question,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  Newfound¬ 
land  was  right. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  Confederation  had 
existed  at  that  period,  England  would  not 
have  acted  without  consulting  us ;  but  in  those 
days  they  used  to  say,  “  They  are  Canadians, 
mere  colonists,  &c.;”  and  as  we  were  then 
separated,  of  course  we  had  to  submit ;  our 
rights  were  not  protected  as  they  will  be 
when  we  are  united.  Under  Confederation, 
England  will  consult  us  in  all  matters  which 
affect  our  interests,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  ourselves  effectually  heard  in  London. 
In  proof  of  this  I  cite  from  the  same 
writer : — 

Here  is  another  question  which  especially  affects 
Canada.  In  the  course  of  last  year,  the  subsidy 
of  £176,340  per  annum,  paid  to  the  Cunard 
vessels  plying  between  Liverpool  and  the  United 
States,  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  six  years  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Another  postal  subsidy 
of  £78,000  was  just  being  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  a  new  line  of  steamers  between 
Galway  and  the  United  States,  in  this  case  also 
without  consulting  the  interests  of  British  North 
America.  This  is  a  great  injustice,  particularly 
to  Canada,  for  that  province  has  expended  large 
sums  in  the  opening  of  water  communication  in 
the  valley  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  canals  which 
have  become  valueless  from  having  to  compete 
with  the  United  States  routes,  encouraged  by  a 
subsidy  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  nearly 
£300,000  per  annum  ,  while  Canada  on  the  other 
hand  receives  no  aid  whatever  from  the  Imperia. 
Government,  but  is  compelled  to  subsidize  a  line 
of  its  own  (to  attract  a  feeble  share  of  the  trade) 
to  the  exteut  of  £50,000  per  annum.’ 

If  all  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  had  then  been  united  under  ods 
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single  government,  we  should  have  been 
informed  that  the  Imperial  Government 
intended  to  make  that  treaty,  and  our  rights 
would  have  been  respected  ;  but  as  we  were 
but  a  simple  colony,  and  as  there  were  many 
interests  brought  to  bear,  we  could  do  nothing 
to  protect  ourselves.  I  do  not  desire  to 
weary  the  House  with  quotations,  but  I  trust 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  cite  another  author,  who 
in  addition  to  showing  how  limited  are  the 
objects  of  ambition  presented  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  colony,  demonstrates  that,  though 
British  subjects,  we  are  almost  on  the  footing 
of  foreigners  in  England  : — 

Here  again  the  contiguity  of  the  colonies  to 
the  United  States  suggests  disagreeable  compari 
sons.  In  that  great  republic,  the  scope  for  indi¬ 
vidual  exertion  is  immense ;  and  although  the 
rewards  of  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  fife  are 
not  generally  so  great  as  under  most  monarchical 
governments,  some  of  the  “  prizes  open  to  all,” 
in  that  country,  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Many  a 
British  North  American  has  seen  individuals  upon 
the  United  States  side  of  our  boundary,  whom  he 
knew  from  personal  acquaintance  to  be  inferior 
to  him  in  natural  abilities,  education,  wealth,  and 
social  standing,  raised  in  a  short  time  to  the  pre 
sidency  of  that  republic,  a  position  which  would 
entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  proudest  monarchs  of 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  that  British  American 
could  not  reasonably  aspire  even  to  become  the 
governor  of  his  native  province ;  and  if  he  were 
to  go  to  England,  all  the  influence  which  he  could 
command  would  probably  not  procure  him  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  his  Sovereign. 

Does  not  that  show  that  the  position  of  a 
Canadian,  or  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
oolonies,  in  England  is  a  position  of  infe¬ 
riority  ?  We  desire  to  remove  that  infe¬ 
riority  by  adopting  the  plan  of  Confederation 
now  submitted  to  the  House.  The  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  stated  that  Confeder- 
ation  had  not  been  asked  for  by  the  people, 
but  that  it  was  adopted  as  the  last  resource 
of  a  falling  party.  He  referred,  of  course, 
when  he  expressed  that  opinion,  to  the  vote 
of  censure  he  had  proposed  last  year  against 
the  Taoh£-Maodonald  Ministry.  After 
all  his  efforts  against  that  ministry,  the 
honorable  gentleman  could  do  no  more  than 
reproach  them  with  an  act  committed,  or 
supposed  to  have  been  committed,  five  years 
before  by  another  government ;  and  by  that 
means  he  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
ministry.  The  result  of  the  vote,  brought 
about  by  the  honorable  member,  was  very 
different  from  what  he  expected  j  it  resulted 
in  the  Coalition,  and  the  project  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  now  before  the  House.  The  honorable 


gentleman  says  that  the  people  have  not 
asked  for  it,  but  when  the  Government 
announced  to  the  House  that  the  basis  upon 
which  the  new  ministry  had  been  formed 
was  the  Confederation  of  the  provinces,  the 
opposition  did  not  declare  that  the  measure 
was  a  bad  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  from  Upper  and 
from  Lower  Canada  pronounced  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  promised  their 
support  to  the  Government.  The  honorable 
gentleman  also  asks,  who  empowered  the 
delegates  to  meet  and  prepare  a  plan  of 
Confederation,  and  submit  it  to  this  House  ? 
I  answer,  that  the  power  was  derived  from 
the  expressed  sentiments  of  the  House  when 
it  consented  to  the  formation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  that  basis.  The  Government  felt 
that  they  had  a  perfect  right  not  only  to 
assist  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  but  to  bring 
it  about.  And  even  though  there  had  been 
no  other  reason  but  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  in  Canada  some  years  before )  even 
though  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  we 
should  have  been  justified  thereby  in  assist¬ 
ing  at  the  Charlottetown  Conference,  and  in 
calling  the  Quebec  Conference,  at  which  the 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  thirty-three 
delegates.  The  honorable  gentleman  let  fall 
the  accusation  that  we  consented  that 
Canada  should  have  but  one  vote  in  the 
Conference.  In  making  a  charge  against 
the  Government,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
the  honorable  gentleman  ought  to  have 
sought  to  base  it  on  more  correct  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  DOR.ION — I  understood  it  to 
be  so,  from  what  the  President  of  the 
Council  stated. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGE  YIN— Canada 
had  more  than  one  vote  j  and  the  President 
of  the  Council  never  stated  the  contrary. 

Hon.  Mr.  DOftLON — How  many  were 
there  ?  Two  ? 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— Yes, 
two  ;  one  for  Upper  and  one  for  Lower 
Canada.  We  could  have  had  more,  but  that 
was  not  the  question.  We  did  not  go  to  the 
Conference  to  discuss  simple  matters  of 
form,  nor  did  we  go  there  to  force  our  views 
upon  others ;  we  desired  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Lower  Provinces.  It  was 
not  our  object  to  frame  a  feeble  and  unjust 
Constitution,  destined,  from  the  very  fact,  to 
|nst  but  a  day.  Hence  it  would  not  have 
been  right,  and  we  did  not  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  our  position,  but  we  treated 
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with  the  provinces  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
not  wishing  to  force  our  views  upon  them, 
but  anxious  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  to  extend  justice  to  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  statement  I 
made  is  not  denied,  that  the  votes  were  given 
by  provinces. 

Hon.  Solicitor  Hen.  LANGEVIN — It 
is  true ;  the  Lower  Provinces  had  each  one 
vote,  as  had  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
it  is  for  us  a  matter  for  congratulation.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  the  House,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  of  the  saying  of 
the  first  Napoleon  to  one  of  his  ambassa¬ 
dors,  whom  he  sent  to  a  prince  who  was 
feeble,  poor,  and  without  an  army — that 
prince  was  the  Pope:  ‘‘Treat  with  him  as  if 
he  had  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  at  his  back  !  ”  Now,  that  is  what  we 
did ;  we  treated  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  the  other  provinces  as  we  desired 
to  be  treated  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  with 
justice  and  consideration,  and  the  result 
shews  that  we  were  right.  The  honorable 
gentleman  ought  to  have  confined  himself  to 
publishing,  in  his  own  way,  the  secrets .  of 
the  Conference,  and  refrain  from  divulging 
those  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year 
with  respect  to  constitutional  difficulties.  I 
understood  that  everything  was  to  have 
remained  secret  in  that  committee,  except 
the  report  made  to  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Does  the  hon. 


gentleman  accuse  me  of  divulging  the  secrets 
of  that  oommittee  ? 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN — The 
hon,  gentleman  stated  that  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  (Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald)  had 
constantly  acted  and  voted  in  that  committee 
against  the  Confederation  project,  and  that 
now  he  presents  one  himself ;  and  I  maintain 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  said  that,  for  the 
action  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
was  to  have  remained  secret.  If  the  deliber¬ 
ations  of  the  committee  were  to  have 
remained  secret,  the  hon.  gentleman  must 
see  that  he  is  in  a  difficult  position.  The 
object  of  that  secrecy  is  evident;  it  was  the 
same  object  we  had  in  view  in  preserving 
secrecy  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Quebec 
Conference;  to  give  increased  freedom  of 
opinion  to  eaoh  member,  and  not,  as  has  been 
said,  to  deprive  the  people  of  information  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  We  knew  that  1 
our  proceedings  were  presented  day  by  day 
to  the  people,  through  the  press,  we  should 
not  have  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  aotion  and 


of  discussion  which  we  required.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  that  during  the  deliberations, 
a  member  might  one  day  pronounce  against 
a  resolution  or  some  important  point,  and 
that  the  arguments  of  another  member  in  a 
contrary  sense  might  make  him  change  his 
opinion  ;  but  that  this  might  be,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  free  from  all  outside  influence,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  the  Conference  sat  with 
closed  doors. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Will  the  hon. 
member  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  ?  He 
has  stated  that  I  divulged  the  secrets  of  the 
committee  on  sectional  difficulties.  I  assert 
that  I  never  attended  the  sittings  of  that 
committee,  that  I  merely  went  there  on  the 
first  day  to  state  that  I  would  not  take  part 
in  its  proceedings,  and  that  I  then  withdrew 
and  did  not  again  attend.  I  was  opposed  to 
the  proceedings  of  that  committee,  and  I  did 
not  attend  it;  but  I  learned  that  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  voted,  on  the  last  day  the 
committee  sat,  against  Confederation ;  and 
that  was  all  I  stated.  So  that  if  the  secrets 
of  the  committee  have  been  revealed,  it  has 
not  been  done  by  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON. — The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Hochelaga  has  quite  forgotten  what 
passed  in  the  committee.  He  was  present, 
with  the  hon.  memberfor  Chateauguay  (Hon. 
Mr.  Holton),  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee,  when  it  was 
stated  and  agreed  that  everything  that  passed 
in  the  committee  was  to  be  kept  secret.  I 
admit  that  the  hon.  gentleman  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  at  the  same  time  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  they  were  to  be  secret,  and  he  was 
bound  to  respect  that  secrecy.  He  was  aware 
that  the  representatives  of  the  press  had 
been  excluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION. — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  is  entirely  mistaken,  for  I  was  not 
present. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN. — The 
hon.  member  for  Hochelega  must  understand 
that  not  being  myself  a  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  knowing  that  he  was  a  member  of 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  stated  in  the  House 
that  the  proceedings  were  to  be  secret,  I  was 
perfectly  justified  in  blaming  him  for  having 
spoken. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION. — I  never  knew  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  to 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN.— I  knew 
it,  and  I  feel  that  I  was  perfectly  justi- 
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fied  in  saying  what  I  said  ;  but  after  the 
explanations  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
just  given,  I  cannot  accuse  him  of  having 
done  it  otherwise  than  inadvertently.  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  stated  that 
the  memorial  submitted  by  the  Government 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  spoke  of  a  Con¬ 
federation  other  than  the  one  which  it  now 
proposes.  It  will  be  well  to  refer  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
contents.  The  memorial  consists  of  two 
parts,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  state  that 
immediately  after  the  prorogation,  they  will 
address  themselves,  in  the  most  earnest  manne  r, 
to  the  negotiation  for  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
British  North  American  Provinces. 

That  failing  a  successful  issue  to  such  negoti¬ 
ations,  they  are  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to 
legislation,  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying-  existing  difficulties 
by  introducing  the  Federal  principle  for  Canada 
alone,  coupled  with  such  provisions  as  will  permit 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-Western 
territory  to  be  hereafter  incorporated  into  the 
Canadian  system. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  promises, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  memorial  in  question, 
to  direct  its  attention  to  a  Confederation  of 
all  the  British  North  American  Provinces j 
and,  in  the  event  of  its  not  succeeding  in 
carrying  out  that  object,  to  turn  its  attention 
to  a  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas.  And 
now  here  are  the  contents  of  the  second 
part : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  in  a  measure,  next  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Federal  principle  into  Canada,  coupled 
with  such  provision  as  will  permit  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  the  North-West  territory  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  same  system  of  government. 

And  the.  Government  will  seek,  by  sending 
representatives  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  to 
England,  to  secure  the  assent  of  those  interests 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  own  legis- 
lation,  to  such  a  measure  as  may  enable  all 
British  North  America  to  be  united  under  a 
General  Legislature  based  upon  the  Federal 
principle. 

Well,  where  is  the  contradiction  between 
these  promises  and  the  present  action  of  the 
Government?  We  begin  with  a  plan  of 
Confederation  for  the  two  Canadas,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  finding  that  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  more  extensive  union,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  bring  them  at  once 
into  the  Confederation.  There  is  no  contra¬ 


diction  in  that,  but  it  is  the  same  measure 
and  the  same  plan  ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that,  instead  of  admitting  them  into  the 
union  some  six  or  nine  months  hence,  we 
have  admitted  them  at  once.  When 
we  approached  the  question,  we  found 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  process  of  de¬ 
liberating  upon  a  union  amongst  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  Charlottetown  delegates 
perceived  that  the  Confederation  which  we 
proposed  to  them  would  be  much  more 
advantageous  to  all  the  provinces  than  that 
upon  which  they  were  engaged,  and  they  at 
once  consented  to  accept  our  proposition. 
Accordingly  they  came  to  Quebec,  and  the 
result  of  their  visit  was  the  plan  which  has 
been  submitted  to  this  House.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  has,  therefore,  no 
right  to  reproach  us  with  having  altered  the 
plan  promised  to  the  House,  since  it  is  word 
for  word  that  which  we  promised.  This 
measure,  as  I  observed  a  short  time  ago, 
cannot  last,  unless  it  protects  the  interests 
of  all.  Now,  we  have  different  interests  in 
Lower  Canada,  in  which  reside  two  popula¬ 
tions  differing  in  origin,  differing  in  religion, 
and  speaking  different  languages.  On  the 
other  hand,  U pper  Canada  has  a  homogeneous 
population,  but  one  professing  different 
religions,  aud  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
several  Maritime  Provinces.  In  these  latter 
provinces,  also,  we  have  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  fellow  countrymen  of  French 
origin.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken 
care  to  protect  these  different  interests,  and 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  this  population,  by 
uniting  them  in  the  Confederation  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  numbering  a  million  souls  of  the  same 
origin  as  themselves.  But  we  are  told  : 

“  You  wish  to  form  a  new  nationality.”  Let 
us  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  word, 
Mr.  Speaker.  What  we  desire  and  wish, 
is  to  defend  the  general  interests  of  a  great 
country  aud  of  a  powerful  nation,  by  means 
of  a  central  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  wish  to  do  away  with  our  different 
customs,  manners  and  laws  j  on  the  contrary, 
those  aie  precisely  what  we  are  desirous  of 
protecting  in  the  most  complete  manner 
by  means  of  Confederation.  Under  the 
new  system  there  will  be  no  more  reason 
than  at  present  to  lose  our  character  as 
French  or  English,  under  the  pretext  that 
we  should  all  have  the  same  general  in¬ 
terests  ;  and  our  interests  in  relation  to  race, 
religion  and  nationality  will  remain  as  they 
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are  at  the  present  time.  But  they  will  be 
better  protected  under  the  proposed  system, 
and  that  again  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
in  favor  of  Confederation.  Not  only  indeed 
did  we  assure  ourselves  of  that  protection, 
but  the  provinces  who  were  parties  to  the 
Confederation  desired  it  also.  All  local 
interests  will  be  submitted  and  left  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  local  legislatures.  There  will 
be  other  exceptions  with  respect  to  Lower 
Canada,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  exceptions  in 
the  scheme  of  Confederation  are  in  favor  of 
Lower  Canada.  These  restrictions  in  favor 
of  Lower  Canada  were  obtained  by  the 
delegates  from  that  province  ;  but  they  seek 
no  thanks  for  their  conduct,  as  they  con¬ 
sider  that  in  so  doing  they  only  performed 
a  duty — a  duty  incumbeuton  all  true  patriots 
and  good  citizens.  All  that  they  uow  come 
to  this  House  and  ask  for,  is  its  sanction 
to  the  measure  which  ensures  these  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  populations  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  I  may  aod  that,  under  Confederation, 
all  questions  relating  to  the  colonization  of  our 
wild  lands,  and  the  disposition  and  sale  of 
those  same  lands,  our  civil  laws  and  all 
measures  of  a  local  nature — in  fact  every¬ 
thing  which  concerns  and  affects  those  in¬ 
terests  which  are  most  dear  to  us  as  a 
people,  will  be  reserved  for  the  action  of 
our  local  legislature  ;  all  our  charitable  and 
other  institutions  will  be  protected  by  the 
same  authority.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  education.  Upon  this  question,  as  upon  all 
others,  the  Lower  Cauadian  delegates  have 
seen  to  the  preservation  of  certain  privileges, 
and  that  question  has  been  left  to  our  Local 
Legislature,  so  that  the  Federal  Legislature 
shall  not  be  able  to  interfere  with  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  with  respect  to  agriculture  the 
power  of  legislation  would  be  exercised  con¬ 
currently  by  the  Federal  Legislature  and  the 
local  legislatures.  But  the  House  is  perfectly 
well  aware  for  what  reason  that  concurrent 
power  was  allowed.  Every  one,  indeed,  is 
aware  that  certain  general  interests  may  arise 
respecting  which  the  intervention  of  tne 
Central  Legislature  may  be  necessary  j  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  interests  relating  to  local 
agriculture,  everything  connected  with  our 
land  will  be  left  under  the  control  of  our 
Lower  Canadian  Legislature,  and  this  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  invariably  insisted,  and 
which  was  never  denied  us  in  the  Conference. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  under  Confederation  as 
proposed,  the  inhabitants  of  distant  parts  of 
the  Confederacy,  having  the  privilege  of 
laying  their  claims  before  their  respective 


local  legislatui-es,  will  not  be  put  to  the  great 
trouble  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  central 
seat  of  government,  when,  for  instance,  they 
wish  to  obtain  authority  to  build  a  bridge  or 
open  a  road.  I  now  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  subject  of  the  details  of  the  measure,  and 
I  shall  reply  to  the  observation  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Hochelaga  on  that  subject. 
That  honorable  geutleman  objects  to  the 
appointment  of  the  legislative  councillors 
by  the  Central  Government,  and  adds  that 
those  councillors  will  be  appointed  by  a  Tory 
government,  and  will  necessarily  be  selected 
from  among  the  tories.  In  making  that 
assertion  the  honorable  member  did  not  aot 
with  that  frankness  which  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  from  him  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hardly 
alluded,  if  he  did  so  at  all,  to  the  clause 
in  the  resolutions  by  which  the  opposition, 
in  the  diffe.  ent  parts  of  the  Confederation, 
are  protected  In  that  clause  it  is  provided 
that  the  Central  Parliament,  in  making 
the  appointments  in  question,  shall  be 
careful  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Op¬ 
position,  as  well  as  over  those  of  the  Ministerial 
party.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  binds  itself  in  this  way,  is  it  reasonable 
and  fair  to  believe  or  to  suppose  that  it  will 
break  its  word  which  has  been  so  solemnly 
pledged  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  members  of  the  present  Government, 
should  they  form  part  of  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment,  would  fulfil  what  has  been  promised, 
and  would  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  as  over  those  of  the  other  party.  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  also  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  had 
forced  upon  us  the  clause  which  provides 
that  the  legislative  councillors  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Parliament  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Yet,  the  honorable  member  right 
well  knows  that  the  elective  principle  in 
our  existing  Legislative  Council  was  mere¬ 
ly  an  experiment,  and  that  in  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  we  have  become  tired  of  the  system, 
not  because  the  councillors  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  people  are  unworthy  of  the 
position  which  they  occupy,  or  because  their 
selection  was  an  unfortunate  selection,  but 
because  the  very  nature  of  the  system  prevents 
a  large  number  of  men  of  talent,  of  men 
qualified  in  every  respect  and  worthy  to  sit  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  from  presenting  them¬ 
selves  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  trouble,  the  fatigue  and  enor¬ 
mous  expense  resulting  from  these  electoral 
contests  in  enormous  divisions.  We  know 
that  the  system  has  wearied  Lower  Canada, 


and  that  that  province  will  approve  of  our 
having  inserted  the  clause  in  question  in 
the  resolutions.  The  vote  which  took  place 
last  night  in  another  place,  shews  that  1  am 
not  mistaken  in  what  I  assert  on  this  subject. 
One  of  the  greatest  objections  which  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  raises  to  the 
appointment  of  the  legislative  councillors  by 
the  Crown,  is  that  their  number  will  be  fixed, 
and  that,  by  consequence,  it  will  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  decisions  and  legislation  of  the 
Commons  House  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
In  a  word,  the  honorable  member  declares  that 
the  Legislative  Council,  so  constituted,  will 
be,  to  use  an  English  expression,  a  nuisance. 
The  honorable  member  should  glance  back  at 
the  past  to  consider  how  many  councillors  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life  there  were  in  the  Legislative 
Council  at  the  time  of  the  concession  of  the 
elective  principle,  and  how  many  of  those  said 
councillors  remain  at  the  present  day.  He 
would  have  ascertained  that  in  eight  years  the 
number  had  diminished  by  one-half.  Of  the 
forty-two  or  forty-three  members  which  there 
were  then,  there  now  remain  but  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Hochelaga  should  also  have 
admitted  that  in  those  eight  years  there  had 
been  such  considerable  changes  among  the 
elected  councillors,  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  Legislative  Council  not  being  at  least 
accessible  to  the  people.  This  diminution 
gives  an  average  of  three  members  a-year, 
and  if  we  take  the  proportion  between  this 
diminution  and  that  which  would  necessarily 
prevail  among  a  larger  number  of  councillors, 
we  shall  find  that  there  will  be  at  least  five 
vacancies  in  each  year.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  must  then  perceive  that,  if  it  should  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  so 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Lower  House  as 
systematically  to  reject  the  measures  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  perhaps  less,  such  changes  would 
be  effected  by  death  or  otherwise,  that  we 
should  immediately  have  such  an  infusion  of 
new  blood,  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  repeated  for  a  long  time. 
Besides,  the  Legislative  Council  will  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  separate  class  like  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.  The  councillors  will  come 
from  among  the  people,  with  whom  they  will 
have  interests  in  common,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  induced  to  oppose 
systematically  and  constantly  the  measures 
which  the  Lower  House  may  enact  in  favor 
of  the  people  and  at  their  instance.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga,  when  on  this  subject, 


reproached  the  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada  with  having  stated  in  his  opening 
speech,  that  if  he  had  to  preside  over  the 
selection  of  the  legislative  councillors,  he 
would  see  that  the  best  qualified  men  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  nothing 
in  that  declaration  which  is  not  in  the  most 
perfect  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  important  that  the  best  men 
from  each  section  of  the  Confederacy  should 
be  called  to  sit  in  this  important  branch  of 
our  General  Legislature.  The  honorable 
member  has  taken  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
the  clause  of  the  resolutions  which  provides 
that  the  lieutenant-governors  shall  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Central  Government,  and  sees  in  it 
great  danger,  especially  to  Lower  Canada. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  what  protection  the  population  of  the 
different  provinces  derive  from  the  fact  that 
the  governors  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  are  sent  out  to  us  from  England. 
Under  the  existing  system,  our  governor  is 
responsible  neither  to  the  people  nor  to  the 
House ;  he  depends  entirely  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government,  to  which  he  is  responsible. 
Under  the  system  preposed  the  lieutenant- 
governors  will  be  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government,  to  which  they  will  necessarily  be 
responsible  for  their  actions.  And  in  that 
Government  we  shall  have  more  than  one  vote ; 
we  shall  be  represented  in  it  by  our  ministers, 
who  will  be  there  to  cause  every  encroachment 
or  arbitrary  act  which  the  lieutenant-governor 
may  allow  himself  to  commit,  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed.  If  the  Central  Government  should  refuse 
to  do  us  this  justice,  and  should  persist  in  not 
recalling  any  lieutenant-governor  who  should 
have  so  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  population 
which  he  governed,  we  should  have  our  sixty- 
five  Representatives  to  protest  and  to  vote  at 
need  against  a  government  which  should  dare 
to  act  in  such  a  way.  In  that  respect  we 
should  have  much  better  guarantees  than  at 
present ;  and  in  very  truth  this  is  a  new  privi¬ 
lege  that  we  have  obtained,  as  the  people  will 
have  a  voice  in  these  appointments,  from  the 
fact  that  we  shall  have  our  responsible  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  Central  Government,  who  will  be 
sustained  and  supported  by  the  members  from 
our  section.  In  allusion  to  the  appointment 
of  the  lieutenant-governors,  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  thought  proper  to 
make  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Conservative 
party.  He  asserted  that  that  party  continu¬ 
ally  sought  to  diminish  the  liberties  and  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  whilst  the  Liberal 
party  labored  to  extend  and  ensure  those  same 
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liberties.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
people  know  their  interests  as  well  as  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga,  and  that  they 
will  not  heap  reproaches  upon  us  for  having 
given  them  a  Constitution,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  protect  their  local  and  general  rights  in  a 
much  more  effectual  manner  than  they  are 
protected  under  the  present  system.  While 
thus  attacking  the  Conservative  party,  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  did  not 
neglect  also  to  make  a  slight  insinuation  against 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference.  In  fact,  he 
says  : — 

The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  will 
also  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  is  another 
retrograde  step,  and  a  bit  of  patronage  more  for 
the  Government.  We  have  all  heard  talk  of  a 
speech  delivered  lately  in  the  Island  of  Prince 
Edward  or  in  New  Brunswick — I  forget  which — m 
which  the  speaker  enumerated  the  advantages 
which  had  been  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  delegates, 
while  they  were  here,  in  the  shape  of  appointments 
which  were  to  be  looked  for,  as  those  of  judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  Speaker  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  of  local  governorships,  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  honorable  member  must  have  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  pub¬ 
lic  men,  having  such  great  interests  entrusted 
to  them,  and  their  own  and  their  country’s 
honor  to  guard  and  to  keep  pure  and  unsullied 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  agree  to  betray 
and  deliver  up  their  country  for  the  love  of  a 
poor  appointment,  even  if  it  were  the  post  of 
lieutenant-governor  or  of  chief  justice.  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  that  insinuation  was  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  and  that  he  is  already  sorry 
that  it  ever  escaped  from  his  lips.  Another 
point  on  which  the  honorable  member  for 
Hoohelaga  enlarged,  is  the  militia  question  and 
the  defence  of  the  country.  On  this  head, 
the  honorable  member  declares  that  he  eannot 
understand  how  the  union  of  the  provinces  is 
to  increase  our  strength.  The  experience  of 
the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  and  the 
teachings  of  'history  ought,  however,  to  have 
taught  him  that  a  disunited  people,  scattered 
over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  must  be  an 
easier  conquest  than  one  which  is  united  under 
a  single  strong  and  respected  government. 
This  brings  me  to  speak  of  another  observation 
made  by  the  honorable  member,  who  declared 
that  our  best  policy,  in  order  to  avoid  all  diffi¬ 
culty  with  our  neighbors,  and  escape  the  evils 
of  a  war,  would  be  to  remain  quiet  and  sit 
with  our  arms  across.  The  House  will  permit 
me  to  quote  the  very  expressions  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member  on  this  subject 


It  would  be  a  piece  of  folly  for  us  to  raise  a 
standing  army,  by  way  of  keeping  off  an  invasion 
of  our  frontier.  Our  best  plan  is  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  give  no  pretext  to  our  neighbors  for 
making  war  on  us.  Let  a  healthy  state  of  public 
opinion  be  our  shield  ;  let  not  the  press  violently 
assail  the  northern  authorities ;  then  if  war  comes 
without  any  fault  of  ours,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  do 
our  best  to  assist  the  Mother  Country  in  the 
struggle  which  would  ensue. 

I  think,  as  the  honorable  member  does,  that 
we  ought  not  to  give  any  just  cause  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  our  neighbors,  and  still  less  attack 
their  frontier;  and  the  present  Government 
have  given  proof,  on  all  occasions,  that  they 
are  disposed  to  respect  the  rights  and  opinions 
of  the  American  people.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  honorable  member  is  the  first  to 
inform  us  that  the  best  means  of  defending 
ourselves  is,  not  to  be  ready  and  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms,  but  to  remain  unarmed, 
with  our  arms  across  like  men  of  peace — in 
plain  terms,  to  give  ourselves  up,  bound  hand 
and  foot.  Now,  I  will  ask  him  a  plain  ques¬ 
tion.  If  he  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
from  a  neighbor  of  his,  would  he  go  to  him 
and  say,  “  Here  1  am,  do  what  you  please  with 
me,”  or  would  he  not  rather  be  prepared  to 
meet  an  attack  ?  I  rather  think  that  the 
honorable  member  would  not  be  long  in  making 
up  his  mind  as  to  which  course  he  would 
take.  Now,  that  which  is  wise  and  politic  in 
an  individual  is  equally  wise  and  politic  in 
the  case  of  a  nation.  We  are  not  desirous  of 
assuming  a  threatening  attitude  towards  our 
neighbors.  On  the  contrary,  our  wish  is  to 
live  with  them  in  peace  and  quietness.  We 
are  anxious  not  to  do  the  least  act  which  can 
be  construed  into  a  threat ;  but  we  should  be 
lamentably  blind  if,  with  the  enormous  mili¬ 
tary  armament  of  our  neighbors  before  our 
eyes,  we  looked  at  this  formidable  military 
display  with  our  arms  across,  and  a  careless 
disregard  of  its  greatness  in  our  hearts.  Such 
an  attitude  would  neither  be  patriotic  nor 
worthy  of  a  nation  of  free  men.  The  most 
certain  way  to  avoid  au  attack  and  subjugation 
by  our  neighbors,  to  have  our  independence 
and  our  privileges  respected,  is  to  shew  them 
that  we  are  prepared  to  defend  them  at  any 
cost.  The  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
has  declared  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  some 
sacrifices  to  defend  the  country,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  how  much  he  is  ready  to  do  in 
that  behalf.  Perhaps  he  will  let  us  know  at 
a  future  time,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  spend 
money  for  the  purpose.  However  that  may 
be,  I  must  animadvert  on  the  remarks  which 
he  has  made  with  regard  to  the  volunteers. 
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Speaking  of  the  expense  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  incurring  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  he  said  that  30,000  militiamen  would 
cost  thirty  millions  of  dollars  !  The  honorable 
member  has  a  singular  way  of  calculating. 
The  fact  is,  if  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  an  army  of  30,000  men,  we  should  not 
pay  them  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar,  nor  even 
three-quarters  of  a  dollar,  a  head.  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  militia  force  now  on  foot  and 
doing  duty  at  the  frontier,  or  in  garrison  in 
the  interior,  was  called  out  in  circumstances 
altogether  exceptional,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  quite  unable  to  control,  to  the 
extent  they  would  perhaps  have  desired,  the 
rate  of  pay  which  was  to  be  allowed.  The 
honorable  member  must  likewise  be  aware 
that  those  brave  militiamen  gave  the  greatest 
proof  of  their  love  of  country,  and  in  many 
cases  made  very  great  sacrifices  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
families.  Many  of  them  were  employes  in 
commercial  houses,  some  in  counting-houses, 
others  in  workshops,  which  gave  them  much 
higher  remuneration  than  they  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  Government,  and  I  consider 
it  very  bad  taste  indeed  that  any  should 
grudge  them  their  paltry  pay,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  it  will  be  a  heavy  item  on  the 
budget.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  when  the  country  claimed  their  services, 
to  risk  their  health  and  to  give  up  the  comforts 
and  delights  of  home,  and  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  people  will  not  grudge  them  the  mis¬ 
erable  half'  crown  which  they  receive  in  ex¬ 
change,  and  will  approve  of  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  under  the  circumstances.  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  reproaches 
the  Government  with  another  misdeed. 
The  truth  is  that  he  finds  something  wrong, 
some  short-coming,  in  every  action  of  the 
present  Administration.  Accordingly,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  right  of  veto  permitted  to  the 
General  Government,  the  honorable  member 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner:  “Thus,  if 
a  measure  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  a 
local  legislature,  and  if,  nevertheless,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  section  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  representing  that  particular  province 
were  opposed  to  it,  would  not  that  section  use 
all  their  influence  in  the  General  Government 
to  throw  out  that  measure  ?”  Before  answer¬ 
ing  the  honorable  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  the  two  clauses 
which  relate  to  that  matter.  In  these  clauses 
we  find : — 

1.  Any  bill  of  the  General  Parliament  may  be 


reserved  in  the  usual  manner  for  Her  Majesty’s 
assent,  and  any  bill  of  the  local  legislatures  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  reserved  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Governor  General. 

2.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  General  Parliament 
shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty 
within  two  years,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  passed 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  said  provinces  hitherto  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  any  bill  passed  by  a  local 
legislature  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  the 
Governor  General  within  one  year  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  thereof. 

Well,  I  ask  the  House,  what  is  wrong  in 
those  two  clauses  ?  At  present,  what  is  our 
position  when  a  bill  has  passed  the  two  Houses 
of  our  Legislature  ?  It  is  this  :  the  bill  is 
submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Governor 
General,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  sanctioned 
without  being  referred  to  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  if,  for  instance,  the  bill  relates 
to  a  divorce,  or  to  any  question  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  Imperial  Government,  or  if  again 
it  is  a  measure  affecting  our  relations  with 
our  neighbors  or  any  other  nation,  it  is  then 
reserved  for  Her  Majesty’s  sanction.  When 
a  measure  is  thus  reserved,  does  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  suppose  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  English  Government  meet  to  take 
it  into  consideration  ?  Not  at  all ;  there  is 
in  the  Colonial  Office  a  second  or  a  third  olass 
clerk  whose  particular  business  it  is,  and  who 
makes  his  report  to  the  minister.  This  report 
decides  either  the  sanction  or  the  disallowance 
of  the  measure  in  question.  If  the  measure 
is  highly  interesting  to  the  country  and  is 
disallowed,  we  cannot  blame  any  one  and  must 
submit,  as  the'  English  ministry  are  not  res¬ 
ponsible  to  us.  Under  the  Confederation 
this  danger  and  inconvenience  will  no  longer 
exist.  In  a  case  wherein  the  Looal  Government 
of  Lower  Canada  should  pass  a  law  which  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  might  think  fit  to  re¬ 
serve  for  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  the  latter  refused  their  sanction,  al¬ 
though  it  was  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
section,  and  there  were  no  reason  for  this  re¬ 
fusal,  we  should  have  our  sixty-five  members 
in  the  Central  Parliament  to  protest  against 
it,  and  who  would  unite  and  make  combine 
tions  to  turn  out  the  ministry  who  should  act 
in  that  manner.  And  you  are  not  to  say  that 
those  sixty-five  members  would  be  powerless 
against  the  rest  of  the  House.  United  in  a 
compact  phalanx,  they  would,  without  doubt 
find  support  among  the  members  of  the  other 
provinces,  who  would  have  every  reason 
not  to  allow  our  rights  and  privileges  to 
be  infringed,  lest  they  should  one  day  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  treatment  themselves  in 
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regard  to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  disallowance  of  a  measure 
sanctioned  by  the  local  governments  is  limited 
as  to  time,  and  must  be  declared  within  twelve 
months,  whereas,  under  the  present  system, 
it  can  he  done  within  two  years.  This  is  a 
restriction  which  has  been  granted  in  favor  of 
Lower  Canada  and  of  all  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Confederation  ;  it  is  a  restriction  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  people,  but  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  will  refuse,  no  doubt,  to  acknowledge  that 
this  concession  to  the  people  is  our  work. 
Moreover,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  this 
veto  ?  In  our  Local  Legislature  we  assuredly 
have  no  intention  to  be  unjust  towards  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  but  propose  to  act 
towards  them,  as  in  times  past,  as  towards 
equals ;  we  intend,  in  short,  to  be  as  just  to 
that  part  of  the  population  as  we  were  when 
they  were  a  feeble  clement  in  it.  This  has 
not  prevented  the  honorable  member  for  Ho- 
chelaga  from  telling  the  English  members 
from  Lower  Canada  that  they  must  be  on 
their  guard  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  offer  such  an 
insult  to  the  race  to  which  I  belong.  The 
French-Canadians  have  always  acted  honor¬ 
ably  towards  the  other  races  who  live  among 
them,  and  they  will  certainly  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  now,  any  more  than  they  have  done  in 
times  past,  of  the  majority  they  may  have  in 
the  Local  Legislature  to  molest  or  persecute  the 
minority.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
no  fear  nor  misgiving  relative  to  the  right  of 
veto.  Moreover,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  intention  of  the  two  clauses  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  is  that  every  bill  passed  in  the 
local  legislatures  will  be  reserved  for  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Government.  That  re¬ 
servation  will  take  place  only  in  respect  of 
such  measures  as  are  now  reserved  for  Her 
Majesty’s  sanction.  So  that  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  is  widely  mistaken 
when  he  reproaches  the  present  Government  for 
having  agreed  to  those  two  clauses.  Another 
question  on  which  the  hon.  member  has  also 
called  us  to  account,  relates  to  the  export 
duties  on  timber  and  coals.  In  clause  29, 
which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  the  third  section  reads  as  follows : 

The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  cus¬ 
toms  on  imports  or  exports,  except  on  exports 
of  timber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn 
lumber  from  New  Brunswick,  and  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  fact  that  this  power  has  been  conferred 
on  the  Government  does  not  imply  that  it 
will  be  exercised.  The  power  was  granted 
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simply  because  it  might  be  necessary  in  certain 
cases  mentioned.  Now  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  second  part  of  the  clause  which  I  have 
just  read  to  the  House,  and  which  I  cannot 
better  explain  than  by  citing  some  expressions 
of  a  speech  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Finance  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  as  there 
are  several  honorable  members  in  the  House 
who  do  not  understand  English,  I  think  it 
will  perhaps  be  better  to  explain  them  in 
French.  Here  then  was  the  thought  of  the 
Convention :  as  in  New  Brunswick  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  found  that  it  was  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  to  collect  the  duties  on  timber  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  system  formerly  adopted,  and 
they  had  substituted  an  export  duty  which 
superseded  all  other  dues  on  that  product, 
it  was  no  more  than  right  that  this  source  of 
revenue  should  remain  in  New  Brunswick,  to 
which  province  it  was  an  object  of  absolute 
necessity  to  defray  its  local  expenses.  In 
Canada  we  retain,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
our  own  method  of  collecting  similar  duties. 
As  to  New  Brunswick,  the  duty  on  the  article 
in  question  is  their  principal  revenue,  as  coal 
is  almost  the  sole  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia; 
and  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  them,  they 
would  have  peremptorily  refused  to  join  the 
Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  demand 
was  perfectly  just,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
refused.  Moreover,  we  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain,  for  they  leave  us  all  our  mines  and  our 
lands,  and  we  shall  now,  as  heretofore,  collect 
the  proceeds  for  our  own  use  and  profit.  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  says  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  local  legislatures  without  having  recourse 
to  direct  taxation  ;  but  a  man  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  ought  not  to  have  made  that  assertion. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  trade  on  popular 
prejudice,  he  ought  to  have  admitted  at  once 
that  the  right  granted  by  tire  new  Constitution 
of  levying  direct  taxes,  is  the  same  that 
already  exists  in  the  present  Constitution ; 
it  is  the  same  right  that  all  our  municipalities 
possess.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  right  will 
bo  exercised.  But  the  honorable  member 
knows  well  that  the  people  are  not  in  favor 
of  direct  taxation,  and  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  adopt  it  as  a  system,  in  place  of 
indirect  taxes  ;  hence  his  attempt  to  use  it  as 
a  bug-bear  in  order  to  alarm  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  local  revenue  of  Lower 
Canada  will  be  employed  in  defraying  local 
expenses.  The  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  has 
stated  that  in  Lower  Canada  the  local  revenue 
will  be  $557,000,  besides  the  80  cents  per 
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head  of  the  population  to  be  paid  each  year, 
in  half-yearly  payments  in  advance,  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  subsidy  will, 
therefore,  amount  to  $888,000,  making  a  total 
of  $1,446,000  for  the  local  requirements  of 
Lower  Canada.  I  am  aware  that  the  honor¬ 
able  member  has  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  set  down  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  attempted  to  show 
that  the  local  revenue  would  not  be  as  large; 
but  the  figures  I  shall  give  are  taken  from 
the  Public  Accounts,  and  I  think  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  must  be  considered  to  be 
correct.  At  all  events,  here  are  the  figures  I 
have  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the 
official  documents  : — 

Expenses  other  than  those  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  local 

debt  of  Lower  Canada . $  997,000 

Cost  of  legislation .  150,000 

Interest  on  local  debt .  90,000 

Total . $1,237,000 

Now  the  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  will  be  as 
follows,  taking  the  present  figures  and  without 
adding  the  probable  increase  : — 

Slide  dues. . . $  49,040 

Casual .  4,000 

Quebec  Fire  Loan .  294 

Fines,  &c .  341 

Tax  on  judicial  proceedings .  91,731 

Cullers’  fees,  measuring  timber. . .  79,960 

Interest  on  Municipal  Loan  Fund. .  114,889 

Court  houses,  Lower  Canada .  25,392 

Jury  and  building  fund,  L.  C .  29,710 

L.  C.  municipal  fund .  38,752 

Common  school  lands .  128,340 

Tavern  licenses  applied  to  L.  C. 

municipal  fund . . .  3,962 

Crown  lands .  205,512 

Total  revenue  .  771,823 

80c  per  head  of  population .  888,888 


1,660,712 

Less  : — Interest  on  municipal  loan 
fund,  and  proceeds  of  school 
lands .  243,129 

Leaving  a  net  revenue  of. .  .$1,417,582 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  figures  agree 
with  the  calculations  of  the  Honorable  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister,  less  a  difference  of  $20,000 
to  $25,000.  Lower  Canada  will  have  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  nearly  $1,500,000,  and  the  excess  of 
its  revenue  over  expenditure,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Honorable  the  Finance 
Minister,  will  be  $209,000. 

Hon.  Me.  DORION — Why  do  you  deduct 
the  revenue  from  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  ? 


Is  it  because  Lower  Canada  is  to  be  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund 
debt? 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  L ANGEVIN — I  strike 
out  the  item  of  revenue  from  the  com¬ 
mon  school  lands,  because  in  the  course  of 
time  the  lands  will  become  exhausted,  and  the 
revenue  cannot  be  considered  as  permanent. 
Besides,  the  amount  must  be  added  to  the 
Common  School  Fund,  and  cannot  really  be 
considered  as  an  ordinary  source  of  revenue. 
It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  Municipal  Loan 
Fund,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  per¬ 
manent  revenue,  and  I  wish  to  count  only  the 
ordinary  items  of  revenue.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  seen  that  many  of  the  items 
of  revenue  will  increase  in  course  of  time,  so 
that  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
in  Lower  Canada  will  always  be  considerable. 

Hon.  Me.  DORION  —  The  honorable 
member  did  not  understand  my  question.  I 
asked  him  whether  Lower  Canada  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  municipal  debt,  and  he 
has  not  answered. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— I  un¬ 
derstood  the  honorable  gentleman  perfectly 
well,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  my¬ 
self  to  be  turned  aside  by  interruptions,  and 
I  shall  not  depart  from  that  rule  now.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  figures  I  have  given  are  highly 
important,  for  they  demonstrate  that  Lower 
Canada  will  have  a  real  revenue  under  the 
new  Constitution — a  revenue  which  is  not 
calculated  upon  the  probable  increase  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  revenue — of  nearly  $1,500,000,  to  meet 
local  expenses.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
figures,  which  are  based  upon  the  most  evi¬ 
dent  facts,  honorable  members  talk  of  direct 
taxes.  They  simply  want  to  frighten  the 
country.  But  the  people  will  see  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  direct  taxation  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  we  shall  have.  Direct  taxation 
must  be  resorted  to  if  Lower  Canada  should 
give  way  to  extravagance  and  spend  more 
than  her  means,  but  not  otherwise.  Lower 
Canada  will  have  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet 
all  its  expenses,  unless  it  follow  the  example 
of  a  person  with  an  income  of  £400,  who 
should  expend  £1,000.  The  total  expenses 
of  Lower  Canada  for  all  purposes,  less  the 
cost  of  legislation  and  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  local  debt,  will  be  $997,000,  calculating 
the  expenditure  upon  the  present  basis.  But 
it  is  evident  that  Lower  Canada  will  reduce 
its  expenditure,  such  for  instance  as  the 
expenditure  connected  with  the  Crown  Lands 
department,  and  that  economy  will  be  prac- 
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tised  in  order,  at  a  future  period,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  local  works,  without  rendering  it 
necessary  to  defer  other  necessary  items  of 
expenditure.  The  expenses  of  the  local  le¬ 
gislation  of  Lower  Canada  may  he  set  down 
at  $150,000,  and  that  is  a  reasonable  estimate 
if  we  remember  that  all  questions  of  general 
interest  arc  to  be  discussed  and  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Parliament,  and  that  the  local 
legislatures  will  only  have  to  deal  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  local  interest.  It  is  clear  that  the 
sessions  will  be  far  shorter  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  far  less  expensive.  Every  one 
will  hdmit  that  under  the  present  system  long 
discussions  do  not  take  place  in  the  House  on 
private  bills  and  measures  of  local  interest, 
which  are  discussed  in  committees,  but  that 
such  discussions  occur  on  questions  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  such  as  railways,  taxation,  the 
tariff,  Confederation,  and  that  these  are  the 
discussions  which  prolong  the  session.  I  say, 
moreover,  that  the  interest  on  the  portion  of 
the  public  debt  to  be  assigned  to  us  will  he 
about  $90,000,  and  that  our  total  yearly  ex¬ 
penditure  will  reach  $1,237,000,  leaving  us  a 
surplus  revenue  of  $209,000.  I  trust  Lower 
Canada  will  have  the  prudence  to  set  apart  a 
large  portion  of  the  $209,000,  in  order  to 
carry  out  hereafter  local  works  and  improve¬ 
ments  without  being  compelled  to  touch  its 
yearly  revenue. 

.Mr.  DUFRESNE  (Iberville)— The  sur¬ 
plus  can  be  put  out  at  interest !  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN  —  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  feigns  great 
uneasiness  as  to  the  position  of  Lower  Canada 
in  the  Confederation,  as  well  as  to  the  matter 
of  direct  taxes.  He  spoke  at  great  length  as 
to  the  prosperous  financial  position  of  Lower 
Canada  when  she  entered  the  union  in  1841 ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  before  the  union 
the  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  was  but  $580,- 
000,  and  that,  nevertheless,  she  was  compelled 
to  provide  for  all  local  expenses  and  many 
items  of  general  expense  which,  under  the 
Confederation,  Vill  fall  within  the  domain  of 
the  Federal  Government,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
etc.  Under  the  Confederation  Lower  Canada 
will  have  a  surplus  of  over  $200,000  on  its 
local  expenditure,  even  though  the  present  ex¬ 
penditure  should  not  be  reduced.  The  .hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  also  said  that 
the  share  of  the  debt  apportioned  to  Lower 
Canada,  apart  from  the  general  debt,  would 
be  $4,500,000.  He  must  have  made  serious 
errors  in  his  calculations  in  order  to  arrive  at 
such  a  result.  The  debt  of  the  two  Canadas 
at  the  present  moment,  deducting  the  Sinking 


Fund,  is  $07,263,000  ;  comparing  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  honorable  member  with  that  put 
forth  by  him  in  his  address  to  his  electors  in 
1863, 1  find  he  has  arrived  at  a  perfectly  differ¬ 
ent  result,  and  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  others 
of  being  in  error.  Thus,  in  his  address  he 
states  that  apart  from  the  then  debt,  $16,- 
000,000  would  be  required  for  the  Interco¬ 
lonial  Railway,  and  yet  he  now  asserts  that 
it  would  take  twenty  millions. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  who  said  it. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— The 
honorable  member  should  not  trust  to  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  President  of  the  Council, 
since  he  himself  has  stated  that  nothing  good 
can  come  from  this  side  of  the  House.  But 
the  fact  is  the  honorable  member  was  anxious 
not  to  frighten  the  people  at  that  time,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  spoke  of  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions,  whereas  now  he  speaks  of  twenty. 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  has  given 
us  figures  taken  from  the  most  reliable  sources, 
and  I  prefer  adopting  his  figures  to  following 
those  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga. 
The  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  told  us  that 
the  total  debt  of  the  two  Canadas,  without 
counting  the  Sinking  Fund,  was  $67,263,000, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  would  un¬ 
dertake  $62,500,000.  There  will  therefore 
remain  about  $4,763,000  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  if  Lower 
Canada  takes  for  its  share  $4,500,000  as  the 
honorable  member  stated,  there  will  only  re¬ 
main  about  $263,000  for  Upper  Canada  1  I 
do  not  see  how  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
managed  to  arrive  at  such  a  result,  for  it  is 
clearly  erroneous. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Let  the  Honorable 
Soliticitor  General  apply  to  the  Honorable 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  he  will  get  the  ex¬ 
planation. 

Hon.  Solicitor  General  LANGEVIN 
— It  is  evident  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga,  in  his  calculation  of  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  residue  of  the  debt  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  has  put  a  4  in  place  of  a 
1  or  2,  in  the  same  way  that  he  put  20  in 
place  of  16  in  the  matter  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  In  his  anxiety  to  find  fault  he  sees 
double,  and  instead  of  seeing  five  millions  to 
be  divided,  he  s"cs  nine.  The  debt  devolving 
upon  Lower  Canada  will  not  be  $4,500^000. 
Lower  Canada  will  have  only  its  just  share  of 
the  five  millions  to  be  divided. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  —  The  honorable 
member  has  forgotten  the  explanations  of  the 
Honorable  Minister  of  Finance,  who  stated 
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that  the  debt  incurred  for  the  redemption  of 
the  seigniorial  tenure,  ■which  amounts  to 
three  millions,  was  not  included  in  the  general 
debt. 

Hon.  Solicitor  General  LANGEYIN 
— The  Minister  of  Finance  stated  the  whole 
debt,  in  his  speech  at  Sherbrooke,  at  $67,- 
263,994.  The  amount  of  the  debt  is  $75,- 
578,000 ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the 
Sinking  Fund  and  cash  in  bank,  $7,132,068, 
reducing  it  to  $68,445,953 ;  the  Minister  ot 
Finance  also  deducted  the  Common  School 
Fund,  which  amounts  to  $1,181,958,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  result  I  have  just  given,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  real  debt  of  Canada  is  $67,- 
263,994.  I  do  not  give  all  the  items  of  the 
public  debt,  for  I  do  not  think  it  devolves 
upon  me  to  prove  that  the  calculations  of  the 
Finance  Minister  are  not  correct ;  that  is  the 
task  of  those  who  accuse  him  of  error ;  and 
the  Public  Accounts  are  there  to  shew  that 
the  Finance  Minister  has  stated  nothing  but 
the  truth.  The  honorable  member  for  IIo- 
chelaga  has  manifested  excessive  anxiety  re¬ 
specting  the  financial  position  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration  ;  but  in  this  case  also  we  have  the 
same  guarantees  as  for  that  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  He  asserted,  for  instance,  that 
Newfoundland  was  too  poor  to  contribute  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Confederation,  and  that,  in 
place  of  receiving  anything  from  that  province, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  send  down  money  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  island  from  perish¬ 
ing  by  cold.  The  honorable  gentleman  is, 
nevertheless,  well  aware  that  Newfoundland 
has  a  large  revenue,  a  revenue  of  $480,000, 
and  that  its  expenses  are  less  than  its  income. 
Newfoundland  will  receive  its  share  from  the 
Federal  chest,  but  it  will  also  contribute  to  t^e 
general  revenue.  While  I  am  considering  this 
portion  of  the  honorable  gentleman’s  speech, 
I  must  admit  that  it  is  the  strongest  argument 
in  behalf  of  Confederation,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  that  could  be 
brought  forward ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  desire 
to  see  thousands  of  copies  of  his  speech  sent 
to  those  provinces,  for  his  object  clearly  is  to 
shew  that  the  measure  would  be  entirely  to 
their  advantage.  He  has  attempted  to  shew 
that  they  will  have  a  larger  revenue  than  they 
have  at  present;  but  he  omitted  to  state  that 
Lower  Canada  would  have  $200,000  over  and 
above  her  expenses.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  total  revenue  of  the  provinces  forms  a 
sum  of  $14,223,320,  for  1864,  and  that  the 
total  expenditure  amounted  only  to  $13,350,- 
832,  so  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  $872,488, 
apart  from  the  revenue  from  increase  of  im¬ 


ports  in  1864.  The  financial  position  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  favorable  for  the  formation  of  a 
Confederation.  The  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  stated  that  New  Brunswick  would 
have  a  surplus  of  $34,000  over  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  he  complains,  upon  that  ground,  of 
the  subsidy  of  $63,000  it  is  proposed  to  pay 
that  province  during  ten  years.  But  every 
one  is  aware  that  the  subsidy  is  to  be  paid 
because  that  province  gives  up  all  its  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government,  except  that  derived 
from  its  export  duty  on  timber ;  that  was  the 
reason  its  delegates  insisted  on  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy  during  ten  years,  and  they 
were  right.  The  honorable  member  also 
stated  that  Prince  Edward  Island  was  to 
receive  $48,000  more  than  its  expenses.  But 
how  comes  it  then  that  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  has  hitherto  exhibited  reluctance  ?  It 
must  be  that  that  province  takes  a  different 
view  from  the  honorable  member.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  Prince  Edward 
Island,  like  the  other  provinces,  was  treated 
with  justice  and  equity  by  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference,  that  its  local  requirements  were  con¬ 
sidered,  and  that  a  sufficient  revenue  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  was  awarded  to  it.  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga,  who  spoke  in 
English,  took  that  opportunity  to  make  a 
violent  appeal  to  the  members  from  Upper 
Canada,  and  told  them  that  there  would  be 
enormous  imposts,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  taxes  would  be  paid  by 
them.  He  did  well  to  speak  in  English,  for 
I  am  certain  that  he  would  not  make  the 
same  assertion  in  French  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  from  Lower  Canada;  he  would 
make  no  appeal  of  that  nature,  and  I  regret 
it,  for  that  would  give  us  the  best  of  reasons 
for  entering  into  the  Confederation ;  but  I 
must  acknowledge  that  that  statement  of  the 
honorable  member  is  not  exactly  correct,  for 
the  basis  of  the  Confederation  is  justice  to 
all.  The  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
also  said,  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  members  from  Upper  Canada,  that  the 
extension  of  the  Confederation  westward  was 
a  farce,  “  an  absurd  affair,”  because  the  wes¬ 
tern  provinces  do  not  even  think  of  it,  and 
because  we  have  no  communication  with  that 
territory. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — We  must 
go  round  Cape  Horn  !  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN — Since  the 
question  of  Confederation  has  been  raised, 
papiiM  have  arrived  from  Victoria  (Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island)  and  from  British  Columbia,  and 
they  all  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  to  their 
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advantage  to  unite  themselves  with  the  pro¬ 
vinces  for  all  general  business,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  management  of  their  local  af¬ 
fairs.  I  quote  as  follows  from  one  of  the 
journals  in  question  : — 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  at¬ 
tempts  to  form  a  Confederation  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  we  may  be  certain  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  but  few  years  will  pass 
away  before  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  of  this 
nature.  Half  a  dozen  provinces  lying  adjacent 
to  each  other,  and  subject  to  one  and  the  same 
power,  having  different  tariffs,  exhibit  a  state  of 
affairs  which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  •long.  However,  setting  aside  this  ano¬ 
maly,  we  tmd  North  American  Colonies  for  which 
a  more  vast  political  career  must  be  provided. 
The  people  have  too  long  labored  under  the 
weight  of  disabilities  which,  by  wounding  their 
pride,  have  placed  them  in  a  humiliating  position 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  With  all  the 
advantages  of  responsible  government  granted 
to  him  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  after  years 
of  strife  and  trials,  the  colonist  hardly  possesses 
one  half  the  national  privileges  enjoyed  by  an 
Englishman.  He  is  deprived  of  his  share  of 
patronage  even  in  cases  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
it  aud  is  eminently  worthy  of  it.  The  position  of 
Colonial  Governor  is  seldom  or  never  granted  to 
him,  and  in  many  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions  he  is  forbidden  to  practise  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  courts  of  justice.  We  therefore  hail 
this  initiative  taken  by  the  Canadian  Government 
as  the  commencement  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
colonists,  who  have  hitherto  remained  in  pupilage. 
With  a  confederation  of  colonies  extending  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  what  limits  shall  we 
assign  to  our  greatness,  our  material  progress 
and  our  political  aspirations?  Instead  of  seeing 
tli :  talent  of  our  statesmen  fettered,  harassed  and 
restrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  local  poli¬ 
tics,  we  shall  find  its  scope  extended  to  a  whole 
continent,  while  a  more  vast  and  natural  field 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  active  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  North  American  Provinces.  Want 
of  space  prevents  our  entering  upon  this  question 
at  greater  length  to-day  $  but  we  hope  that  the 
movement  will  succeed,  and  will  allow  us  at  no 
distant  day  to  emerge  from  the  isolated  and  feeble 
position  in  which  we  now  are,  to  become  a  part 
of  the  great  British  North  American  Confeder¬ 
ation. 

That  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  those  colonies.  What  has  the 
hon.  member  to  say  to  it  ?  I  hope  I  shall 
be  forgiven  for  reading  some  more  extracts 
from  these  journals,  which  we  do  not  read 
here  as  much  as  we  ought  to  do,  although 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  give  us  information 
respecting  that  part  of  British  North 
America.  Another  paper  says  : 

There  is  then  but  one  course  left  for  the  Eng¬ 


lish  colonies,  and  more  especially  the  North 
American  and  Australian  colonies.  Before  ten 
years  have  passed  over  our  heads,  the  population 
of  the  colonies  comprised  between  Vancouver’s 
Island  and  Newfoundland  will  be  hardly  less  than 
six  millions  of  souls,  occupying  a  territory  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States  before  the  civil 
war,  and  in  extent  greater  than  three-fourths  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  With  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  and  railways  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other,  with  a  Federal  union,  in  which  will  be 
combined  and  concentrated  all  the  talent  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  re¬ 
present  the  various  interests  of  those  colonies, 
what  country  has  before  it  a  more  splendid  future 
than  this  immense  Confederation,  with  its  in¬ 
numerable  and  inexhaustible  resources  ? 

I  shall  not  occupy  any  further  time  in 
quoting  from  these  journals,  but  I  wished  to 
demonstrate  that  the  plan  of  Confederation 
is  not  only  a  plan  of  political  men  in 
their  extremity,  as  was  said  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga,  but  that  the  pro¬ 
vinces  give  in  their  adherence  to  it,  because 
they  perceive  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
them.  As  to  the  facilities  for  communication, 
I  shall  quote  an  excellent  authority — Pro¬ 
fessor  Hind — to  show  that  they  are  not  so 
limited  as  the  hon.  member  declares  them  to 
be.  The  following  is  from  an  essay  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hind  on  the  subject  of  the  North- 
W est  Territory  : — 

The  Canadian  emigrant  party  assembled  at  Fort 
Garry,  in  June,  1862,  travelling  thither  by  Detroit, 
La  Crosse,  St.  Paul,  aud  Fort  Abercrombie,  by 
rail,  stage  and  steamer.  At  Fort  Garry  they 
separated  into  two  parties  ;  the  first  division  con¬ 
tained  about  one  hundred  emigrants,  the  second 
division,  sixty-five  persons.  The  first  party  took 
the  northern  route,  by  Carlton  to  Edmonton  ;  the 
second,  the  southern  trail.  At  Edmonton  they  all 
changed  their  carts  for  horses  and  oxen,  and 
went  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Leather  Pass 
(lat.  54  °  ),  through  which  they  took  130  oxen, 
and  about  70  horses.  They  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Fraser  river,  and 
so  gentle  was  the  ascent  that  the  only  means  they 
had  of  knowing  that  they  had  passed  the  dividing 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  by  unex¬ 
pectedly  observing  the  waters  of  the  rivers  flow¬ 
ing  to  the  westward.  When  in  the  mountains  they 
killed  a  few  oxen  for  provisions ;  others  were  sold 
to  the  Indians  at  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  on  the  Fraser 
river,  and  others  were  rafted  down  the  Fraser  to 
the  forks  of  the  Quesnelle.  At  Tete  Jaune  Cache 
a  portion  of  the  party  separated  from  the  rest, 
and,  with  fourteen  horses,  went  across  the  country 
by  an  old  well-worn  trail,  to  Thompson’s  river, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  taking  their  horses  from 
Fort  Garry  through  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
through  a  supposed  impassable  part  of  British 
Columbia — to  the  wintering  station  on  Thomp- 
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son’s  river  for  the  pack  animals  of  the  British 
Columbia  gold-seekers.  With  this  party  of  more 
than  150  people  were  a  womau  and  three 
little  children.  The  little  children  were  well 
cared  for  for  the  emigrants  took  a  cow  with 
them,  and  these  infant  travellers  were  supplied 
with  milk  all  the  way  on  their  long  journey  to  the 
Leather  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  look 
upon  the  successful  journey  of  the  Canadian  emi 
grants  in  1862,  across  the  continent,  as  an  event 
in  the  history  of  Central  British  America  of  unex¬ 
ampled  importance.  It  cannot  fail  to  open  the 
eyes  of  all  thinking  men  to  the  singular  natural 
features  of  the  country  which  formed  the  scene  of 
this  remarkable  journey.  Probably  there  is  no 
other  continuous  stretch  of  country  in  the  world, 
exceeding  1,000  miles  in  length,  and  wholly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  which  it  would  be  possible  for  100 
people,  including  a  woman  and  three  children,  to 
traverse  during  a  single  short  season,  and  success¬ 
fully,  and  indeed  easily  overcome  such  apparent¬ 
ly  formidable  obstacles  as  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  supposed  to  present 

On  a  review  of  what  is  now  known  of  Central 
British  America,  .the  following  facts  cannot  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  consider  its 
future,  and  its  possible  relation  to  ourselves  during 
the  next  and  succeeding  generations. 

We  find  in  the  great  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
an  area  of*  cultivable  land  equal  to  three  times 
the  area  of  this  province,  and  equal  to  the  avail¬ 
able  land  for  agricultural  settlement  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Canada.  It  is  watered  by  great  lakes,  as 
large  as  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  by  a  vast  river,  which 
in  summer  is  navigable  to  within  sight  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  contains  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
plies  of  iron,  lignite,  coal,  salt,  and  much  gold. 
It  has  a  seaport  within  350  miles,  via  the  Nelson 
River,  of  Hudson  Bay,  which  is  accessible  for  three 
months  in  the  year  for  steamers. 

This  great  basin  contains  the  only  area  left  on 
the  American  continent  where  a  new  nation  can 
spring  into  existence. 

This  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga, 
that  communication  with  those  colonies  is 
impossible.  In  a  part  of  the  lecture  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  Professor  Hind 
says  that,  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  distance  is  only  about 
200  miles,  and  when  once  that  is  got  over, 
an  immense  valley  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  length  is  attained — a  magnificent 
valley,  which  may  form  part  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  and  provide  an  outlet  for  our  popula¬ 
tion.  The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  also 
told  us,  that  if  we  accepted  Confederation 
we  should  subsequently  be  drawn  into  a 
legislative  union ;  but  he  well  knows  that 
by  the  Constitution  which  is  submitted 
to  this  House,  the  question  of  a  Foderal 
union  only  is  mooted.  If  at  a  subsequent 


period  our  descendants  should  choose  to 
have  a  legislative  union,  that  will  be  their 
affair  and  not  ours ;  if  they  do  choose  to 
have  it,  it  jvill  be  because  they  will  then  be 
strong  enough  to  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Further,  without  entering  into  all  the  details 
relating  to  the  position,  as  to  religion,  of 
Lower  Canada  in  the  Confederation,  I  must 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  the  provinces,  in  1861,  was 
3,300,000  souls,  and  of  these  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  Catholics  amounted  to  1,494,000. 
Thus  they  will  be  numerous  enough  to 
protect  their  religious  and  other  interests ; 
and  those  interests  will  be  in  a  position  of 
safety  in  the  local  legislatures.  We  do  not 
seek  to  be  allowed  privileges  which  others 
have  not;  we  only  wish  that  our  rights  may 
be  respected  as  we  respect  those  of  others. 
French-Canadians  are  not,  have  never  been, 
and  will  not  become  persecutors  either  in 
political  or  religious  matters  under  the  Con¬ 
federation.  I  appeal  to  men  belonging  to 
other  religions  to  say  whether  we  have  ever 
proved  unjust  or  persecutors  to  them.  That 
part  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada 
which  is  of  foreign  origin  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  under  the  Local  Government,  any 
more  than  we  shall  have  anything  to  fear 
under  the  Federal  Government.  But  in 
consideration  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
honorable  members  for  Hochelaga  and  Lot- 
biuidre,  and  of  the  mistrust  which  they  have 
endeavored  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
French-Canadian  and  Catholic  population  of 
Lower  Canada,  I  think  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax, 
who  is  likely  to  understand  the  interests  of 
the  Catholio  population  quite  as  well  as  the 
two  honorable  members  in  question.  This 
is  the  reply  which  he  makes  to  those  who 
pretended  that  we  had  reason  to  fear  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  country  by  the  Fenians  : — 

If  there  be  fifty  thousand  men  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  invade  this  country,  as  you  admit,  instead 
of  laboring  to  keep  us  in  our  present  disjointed 
and  defenceless  position,  you  should  rather  call 
on  all  to  unite  where  a  single  man  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  and  gird  on  our  armor  for  the 
rencontre.  If  responsible  government,  which  the 
great  and  good  men  of  this  country  won  for  us,  be 
a  precious  heirloom  on  the  lilliputian  scale  on 
which  we  now  find  it,  instead  of  bartering  it  away 
for  nothing  by  Confederation,  as  you  say,  we  shall 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  its  lustre  and  value, 
and  ennoble  and  enrich  it,  and  make  it  bound¬ 
lessly  grander  and  more  secure  for  ourselves  and 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  obtained 
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responsible  government  from  the  Mother  Country, 
in  whose  legislative  halls  we  had  not  a  single 
member  to  represent  us.  We  are  now,  on  the 
contrary,  asking  to  transfer  the  rich  and  prized 
deposit  to  a  place  which  will  be  a  part  only  of  our 
common  country,  where  our  voice  must  be  heard, 
and  where  we  will  have  a  fuller  and  fairer  repre¬ 
sentation  than  the  city  of  London  or  Liverpool, 
or  Bristol,  can  boast  of  in  their  English  House  of 
Commons;  and  this  is  the  great  difference  between 
obtaining  from  England  what  we  had  not,  and 
transferring  what  we  now  have,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  valuable  and  more  available  for  our  own 
purposes,  and  by  far  more  secure.  Confeder¬ 
ation,  therefore,  instead  of  depriving  us  of  the 
privileges  of  self-government,  is  the  only  practical 
and  reliable  guarantee  for  its  continuance.  We 
are  too  small  to  be  warranted  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  hold  it  always  on  the  strength  of  our  own 
resources  ;  and  England,  if  not  too  weak,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  prudent  and  too  cautious  to  risk  her 
last  shilling  and  her  last  man  in  a  country  where, 
instead  of  a  population  of  four  millions,  she  will 
have  scarcely  one-tenth  of  that  number  to  help  her 
against  the  united  power  of  a  whole  continent. 
To  deny,  therefore,  the  obvious  advantages  of 
Confederation,  you  must  first  prove  that  union  is 
not  strength  —that  England  under  the  heptarchy, 
and  France  under  the  feudal  chief  and  barons, 
were  greater  and  stronger  and  happier  than  they 
now  are  as  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the 
world. 

Here,  again,  is  what  he  says  in  answer  to 
those  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
defence,  under  the  pretext  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  neighbors  : — 

No  nation  ever  had  the  power  of  conquest  that 
did  not  use  it,  or  abuse  it,  at  the  very  first 
favorable  opportunity. 

All  that  is  said  of  the  magnanimity  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  mighty  nations,  can  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  sheer  expediency,  as  the  world 
knows.  The  whole  face  of  Europe  has  been 
changed,  and  the  dynasties  of  many  hundred  years 
have  been  swept  away  within  our  own  time,  on 
tie  principle  of  might  alone — the  oldest,  the 
strongest,  and,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  titles.  The  thirteen  states  of 
America,  with  all  their  professions  of  self-denial, 
have  been  all  the  time,  by  money-power,  and  by 
war,  and  by  negotiation  extending  their  frontier, 
until  they  more  than  quadrupled  their  territory 
within  sixty  years ;  and  believe  it  who  may,  are 
they  now,  of  their  own  accord,  to  come  to  a  full 
stop?  No;  as  long  as  they  have  the  power  they 
must  go  onward,  for  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
power  to  grip  whatever  is  within  its  reach.  It  is 
not  their  hostile  feelings,  therefore,  but  it  is 
their  power,  and  only  their  power  I  dread. 

In  reply  to  those  who  declare  that  the  best 
defence  we  can  have  is  no  defence  at  all,  he 
says 

To  be  fully  prepared  is  the  only  practical 


argument  that  can  have  weight  with  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  make  him  pause  beforehand  and 
count  the  cost.  And  as  tne  sort  of  preparation 
I  speak  of  is  utterly  hopeless  without  the  union 
of  the  provinces,  so  at  a  moment  when  public 
opinion  is  being  formed  on  this  vital  point,  as  one 
deeply  concerned,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  declare  my¬ 
self  unequivocally  in  favour  of  Confederation  as 
cheaply  and  as  honorably  obtained  as  possible, 
but  Confederation  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  reason 
able  sacrifices. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration,  and  all 
the  arguments  I  have  heard  on  both  sides  for  the 
last  month,  these  are  my  inmost  convictions  on 
the  necessity  and  the  merits  of  a  measure  which 
alone,  under  Providence,  can  secure  to  us  social 
order  and  peace,  and  rational  liberty  and  all  the 
blessings  we  now  enjoy  under  the  mildest  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  hallowed  institutions  of  the  freest 
and  happiest  country  in  the  world. 

I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  a  short 
letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland,  which  has  not  yet  been  read 
in  the  House,  but  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  : — 

St.  Johns,  Jan.  5th,  1865. 

My  Dea r  Sir,-— In  reply  to  your  communication 
of  this  date,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  took  no  notes  of 
the  observations  I  made  at  the  last  examination 
of  the  youth  of  St.  Bonaventure’s  College.  I 
distinctly  remember,  however,  that  among  other 
arguments  I  used  to  impress  on  parents  and 
scholars  the  necessity  of  education,  one  was,  that 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  age,  a  union  of  all 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  would  take 
place,  if  not  immediately,  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  few  years ;  and  that  such  a  union 
would  have  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
rising  geneiation  in  Newfoundland.  People  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  education  of  a  high 
class  was  useless  in  this  country,  as  the  field  was 
too  limited.  I  repudiated  that  idea  altogether. 
Newfoundlanders  were  not  confined  to  this  island, 
the  British  Empire  and  the  States  were  open  to 
them.  Wherever  the  English  language  was 
spoken,  there  was  an  opening  for  an  educated 
Newfoundlander.  But  independently  of  that,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  would  open  up  a 
home-market  for  education  and  talent — a  market 
increasing  every  year,  and  of  which  at  present  we 
can  form  no  conception.  The  bar,  for  example, 
would  be  open  to  all ;  the  Central  Legislature 
would  open  up  a  great  field  for  political  ability ; 
the  highest  offices  of  the  law  and  the  government 
would  be  open  to  Newfoundlanders  as  well  as  to 
Canadians  or  Nova  Scotians ;  and  I  hope  that  they 
would  be  found  perfectly  qualified  by  education  to 
take  their  places,  side  by  side,  with  their  fellow- 
confederates,  and  compete  for  the  prizes  the 
Confederation  would  hold  out  to  them,  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  I  sincerely  believe  that  they 
could  do  so,  as,  from  my  experience,  I  considered 
that  the  youth  of  this  country  have  as  fine  talents, 
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and  as  great  an  adaptability  for  learning,  as  I  have 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  I  never 
saw,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  boys  acquitting  them¬ 
selves  better  (and  in  many  cases  not  so  well)  than 
they  did  at  the  preparatory  examinations  and  the 
present  exhibition.  This,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
was  the  substance  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
fact,  immediate  or  prospective,  of  the  Provincial 
Confederation. 

Thus,  whilst  some  honorable  members  seek 
to  alarm  Lower  Canada  by  asserting  that  our 
religion  and  our  nationality  are  in  danger, 
here  we  have  an  Archbishop  and  a  Bishop 
declaring  themselves  strongly  in  favor  of 
Confederation,  and  who  do  not  see  in  it  any 
danger  for  their  flocks.  And  it  is  well 
known,  even  here,  that  the  whole  of  the 
estimable  and  most  respected  body  of  the 
clergy,  from  those  of  the  highest  rank  down  to 
the- very  humblest  of  their  followers,  are  in 
favor  of  Confederation.  But  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga,  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  Lower  Canada,  has  told  us  that 
we  should  very  soon  have  a  legislative  union, 
and  that  in  that  ease  the  fifty  French- 
Canadian  members  from  Lower  Canada 
would  coalesce  with  the  minority  of  the 
Federal  Parliament,  with  the  view  of 
obstructing  the  working  of  the  G-overnment. 
Well,  what  better  proof  could  we  have  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  danger  under  Confedera¬ 
tion  ?  History  is  before  us  to  prove  that 
there  will  always  be  an  opposition,  and 
that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  oppress 
any  one  section' of  the  Confederation, 
its  representatives  would  unite  in  a  bodv 
with  the  minority,  and  having  thereby  con¬ 
stituted  a  majority,  would  prevent  any  injus¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  beg  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  having, 
against  his  will,  furnished  me  with  so  strong 
an  argument  in  favor  of  Confederation.  The 
hon.  member  then  appealed  to  the  national 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  race.  IJe  told 
us  that  the  Protestant .  minority  iu  Lower 
Canada  would  have  to  seek  protection 
against  the  majority  of  that  section.  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  he  made  that  assertion  in  English 
and  would  not  repeat  it  in  French.  °But 
what  treatment  did  the  minority  receive  in 
Lower  Canada  when  she  had  a  separate  Par¬ 
liament?  Did  not  the  French-Canadian 
majority  always  exercise  liberality  towards 
our  fellow-countrymen  whose  origin  and  re¬ 
ligion  was  different  from  ours  ?  Thank 
God,  our  race  is  not  a  persecuting  race  •  it 
has  ever  been  liberal  and  tolerant.  The  hon. 


member  for  Lotbioi^re  (Mr.  Jolt)  has  also 
appealed  to  the  religious  and  national  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  English  minority  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  there 
is  no  more  danger  for  the  English  race  in 
Lower  Canada  than  for  any  other,  and  that 
he  was  the  very  last  member  of  the  House 
who  ought  to  appeal  to  religious  or  national 
prejudices. 

Mr.  JOLY — Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
correct  the  honorable  member. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN  —  The 
hon.  gentleman  can  speak  presently. 

Mr.  JOLY — But  any  member  may  cor¬ 
rect  another  when  he  has  been  made  to  say 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  did  say. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN  — Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  the  hon.  gentleman  to  order. 
I  have  not  found  fault  with  his  having 
spoken  for  three  hours.  I  did  not  interrupt 
him  whilst  he  spoke,  and  consequently  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  interrupted  myself.  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  words  into  his  mouth  which 
he  has  not  uttered,  but  I  wish  to  have  it 
understood  that  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
English  of  Lower  Canada,  calling  upon  them 
to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  their  race  and  their  re¬ 
ligion,  wheu  he  read  an  extract  from  the  report 
ot  Lord  Durham,  the  hon.  gentleman  took 
very  good  care  to  read  it  in  English  only — 

Mr.  JOLY — I  protest  against  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  hon.  member,  and  I  claim  the 
right  to  explain. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — It  is  not  so;  the 
hon.  member  for  Lotbini^re  did  not  appeal  to 
religious  prejudices. 

Mr.  JOL1  — I  desire  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  the  hon.  member  is  to  be 
allowed  to  assert  that  I  said  what  I  did  not 
say  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER — The  hon.  member  for 
Lotbini&re  is  entitled  to  explain  his  language, 
or  to  correct  the  Solicitor  General  after  he* 
has  finished  speaking. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN— I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  claim  to  be  heard  without 
further  interruption. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — Goon;  but  state 
correctly  what  a  member  may  have  said. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN  —  The 
hon.  gentleman  is  not  pleased  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  on  one  of  his  friends,  and 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  the 
language  used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lot- 
bini&re  last  night  when  speaking  of  my 
colleague  the  Hon.  Attorney  General.  At  all 
events  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — This  is  the  sort 
of  justice  to  be  expected  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— You 
may  speak  when  you  like  ;  you  can  speak 
when  your  turn  comes,  but  we  shall  not  listen 
to  you. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN — I  assert 
then  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lotbini&re 
has  appealed  to  the  passions,  seeking  to  have 
it  believed  on  the  one  hand  that  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  nationality  and  the  Catholic  religion 
would  be  endangered  by  Confederation,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  English  nationality 
and  the  Protestant  religion  would  be  exposed 
to  danger  in  Lower  Canada  under  the  local 
government.  He  cited  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  the  report  of  Lord  Durham,  to  induce 
the  belief  that  the  English  of  Lower  Canada 
would  never  consent  to  submit  to  a  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  majority  of  which  would  be  French- 
Canadian  ;  but  for  my  part  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion,  and  I  think  that  they  will  submit 
to  it,  because  they  are  sure  that  they  will 
be  treated  with  justice.  It  ill  became 
that  hon.  gentleman  to  make  this  statement, 
when  he  is  himself  elected  for  a  county  ex¬ 
clusively  Catholic,  which  has  not  hesitated 
to  entrust  him  with  its  interests.  He  ought 
not  to  have  made  this  appeal,  as  he  himself 
is  a  living  proof  of  the  religious  tolerance 
and  liberality  of  our  compatriots  Neither 
did  it  become  the  hon.  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  to  speak  as  he  did  to  the  same  effect, 
when  we  have  seen  a  large  and  important 
electoral  division — the  division  of  JLauren- 
tides — reject  a  venerable  gentleman  who 
presented  himself  for  reelection  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  a  man  who  had  been  in 
political  life  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
to  elect  in  his  place  an  English  Protestant, 
Mr.  Price,  although  there  were  not  1,500 
Protestants  in  the  whole  division,  out  of  a 
population  of  50,000  souls.  The  election  of 
the  member  for  the  county  of  Megantic  (Mr. 
Irvine)  is  yet  another  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  the 
majority  of  the  residents  in  that  county 
being  French-Canadians  and  Catholics. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION— It  was  not  they 
who  sent  him  here. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— On  the 
contrary,  but  for  their  votes  he  would  not 
have  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  that 
county.  I  may  further  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  presence  here  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Shefford  (Hon.  Mr.  Huntington),  that 


ol  the  member  for  Chateauguay  (Hon.  Mr. 
Holton),  and  the  presence  of  several  other 
members  afford  abundant  proof  of  the 
liberality  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  because 
those  honorable  members,  although  English 
and  Protestant,  represent  counties  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  in  each  of  which 
is  French-Canadian  and  Catholic.  The 
English  have  always  been  dealt  with  more 
liberally  than  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
himself  would,  perhaps,  treat  us  were  he  in 
power.  We  did  not  require  the  aid  of  the 
hon.  members  for  Hochelaga  and  Lotbini^re 
for  the  protection  of  the  minorities  in  the 
Conference.  We  were  the  first  to  demand 
that  justice  should  be  extended  to  the 
Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Protest¬ 
ants  of  Lower  Canada,  because  we  desired 
to  establish  a  solid  work,  and  not  to  build 
on  the  sand  an  edifice  which  would  crumble 
to  dust  the  next  day.  The  English  of  Lower 
Canada  will  not  be  excited  by  the  appeals 
of  the  hon.  members,  because  they  know 
that  whatever  they  can  justly  olaim  will  be 
conceded  to  them  without  difficulty  and 
with  all  good  will.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  ask  the 
continued  attention  of  the  House,  at  this  late 
period  of  the  evening,  yet  such  is  the  great 
importance  of  the  question  before  us,  that  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  House  will  pardon 
me  for  presenting  at  such  length  my  views 
on  this  matter.  I  maybe  permitted,  I  hope, 
to  refute  another  assertion  made  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga.  That 
honorable  member,  who  has  found  something 
to  censure  in  every  article  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  conceived  that  he  produced 
an  argument  that  would  be  irresistible  by 
asserting  that  the  distribution  of  the  debt 
was  unfair  and  burdensome  to  Lower  Canada. 
To  give  a  greater  force  to  this  argument, 
he  stated  that  Lower  Canada  entered  into  the 
union  with  a  debt  of  $400,000,  and  that 
she  would  leave  it  with  a  burden  of  $30,000,- 
000,  after  having  only  expended  in  the 
interval  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  public 
works  within  her  limits.  This  argument  is 
most  specious.  Supposing  that  our  debt  was 
$400,000,  and  that  to-day  it  is  $30,000,000, 
the  honorable  member  must  at  all  events 
admit  that  the  circumstances  also  have  very 
much  changed.  At  the  time  of  the  union 
our  population  was  only  630,000,  and  to-day 
it  is  1/250,000.  The  honorable  member, 
too,  must  not  forget  that  at  the  time  of  the 
union  our  territory  only  produoed  21,000,000 
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bushels  of  grain,  whilst  to-day  it  produces 
more  than  50,000,000  bushels.  At  the  time 
of  the  union  we  had  only  1,298  schools,  anc 
to-day  we  have  3,600,  At  the  time  of  the 
union  these  schools  were  attended  only  by 
39,000  children,  whilst  to-day  the\  are 
attended  by  more  than  200,000.  At  the 
union  the  exportations  from  the  ports  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  amounted  to  $9,000,- 
000 ;  to-day  they  exceed  $18,000,000.  At 
the  union  the  number  of  vessels  built 
annually  in  our  shipyards  was  48  only;  now 
we  have  88,  and  the  tonnage  is  quadrupled. 
At  the  time  of  the  union  our  importations 
amounted  to  110,000,000,  and  to-day  they 
reach  $45,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the 
union  our  exportations  and  importations 
amounted  to  $  1 6,000,000  ;  to  day  they  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of  $87,000,000.  And 
it  is  with  such  figures  as  these  before  us 
that  we  are  to  be  told  that  we  are  leaving 
the  union  with  a  debt  of  $30,000,000  !  At 
the  time  of  the  union  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  tax  on  bank-notes,  which  affords  a 
fair  indication  of  the  extent  of  business 
done,  amounted  to  $2,200  ;  to-day  it  amounts 
to  $15,800.  At  the  time  of  the  union 
the  number  of  merchantmen  arriving  in 
Quebec  every  year  was  1,000 ;  now  it 
is  1,660,  and  the  number  of  vessels  ar¬ 
riving  at  all  the  ports  in  Lower  Canada 
is  2,463.  At  the  time  of  the  union  the 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  was  295,000  tons, 
and  now  in  the  port  of  Quebec  it  is  807,000 
tons,  and  for  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada 
1,041,000  tons.  At  the  time  of  the  union 
25,000  sailors  arrived  here  annually;  now  we 
have  35,000.  In  1839  the  revenue  of 
Lower  Canada  was  $588,000 ;  when  we 
enter  the  Confederacy,  although  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  pay  any  of  the  expenditure 
for  general  purposes,  our  revenue  will  be 
$1,446,000,  that  is  to  say  that  we  shall  have, 
under  the  Confederation,  a  revenue  three 
times  as  large  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
union ;  and  instead  of  having,  as  we  then 
had,  an  excess  of  expenditure  amounting  to 
about  $80,000,  the  total  expenditure  of 
Lower  Canada,  under  the  Confederation,  will 
be  about  $1,200,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $200,000  !  If  then  our  debt  has 
increased,  we  have  made  most  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  and  we  have  received  the  full  value 
for  our  money.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  the  country  had  not  a  single 
railway,  and  now  it  is  traversed  from  end  to 


end  by  one  of  the  finest  railways  on  this 
continent;  and  ere  long,  let  us  hope  in 
the  interest  of  our  commerce  and  our 
safety,  that  this  iron  band  will  connect  the 
extreme  west  with  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  entered  the  union  when 
the  Welland  canal  had  hardly  been  begun  ; 
we  leave  it  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
canal  systems  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Aud 
then  the  telegraph  lines.  At  the  time  of  the 
union  the  only  telegraph  we  had  was  that  one 
with  balls,  which  so  many  of  us  remember, 
and  which  used  to  connect  the  citadel  with 
the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  thence  communi¬ 
cated  with  G-rosse  Isle  by  a  telegraph  of  the 
same  kind;  now  an  immense  network  of 
telegraph  wires  places  us  in  daily  and 
immediate  communication  with  the  most 
remote  districts  in  the  different  provinces. 
We  leave  the  union  with  a  debt  greater 
than  that  with  which  we  entered  it, 
but  we  leave  it  with  a  most  perfect  system 
of  lighthouses,  wharves,  piers,  slides,  in  fact 
with  a  large  number  of  other  public  works, 
which  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
which  have  more  than  doubled  its  resources 
since  the  union.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
alone,  for  the  sixteen  millions  which  it  has 
cost  us,  has  contributed  to  increase  the 
value  of  cur  lands  by  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  our 
agricultural  productions,  which  are  by  its 
means  brought  with  greater  ease  to  the 
different  markets,  and  has  moreover  entailed 
an  expenditure  in  our  midst  of  more  than 
seventy  millions  of  dollars  for  its  construction 
alone.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  entered  the 
union  with  a  debt  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  if  to-day  we  leave  it  with  a  debt 
ol  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  we  can  at  all 
events  show  what  we  have  done  with  the 
money,  by  the  immense  extent  of  territory, 
then  uncleared,  which  is  now  covered  with 
abundant  crops,  and  which  have  served  to 
keep  in  the  country,  not  indeed  all  the  child¬ 
ren  of  our  farmers,  but  at  least  a  very  great 
number  of  them,  who  but  for  these  impro¬ 
vements  would  have  emigrated  en  masse  to  the 
neighboring  country.  Under  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  we  shall  have  the  control  of  our  lands,  and 
we  can  settle  them  so  as  to  retain  in  our 
midst  all  those  of  the  rising  generation  of 
}oth  origins  who  too  often  take  to  a  foreign 
and  their  strong  right  arms,  their  energy 
and  devotion.  Our  mineral  lands,  so  rich  and 
so  productive,  the  opening  up  of  which  has 
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hardly  been  begun,  will  also  be  a  source  of 
enormous  revenue  to  the  country,  and  will 
largely  contribute  to  increase  the  sum  of  our 
population,  by  keeping  in  Canada  many 
men  who  would  have  gone  in  search 
of  fortune  elsewhere,  and  it  inspires  me 
with  still  greater  confidence  that  Provid¬ 
ence  has  been  pleased  to  loin  to  His  other 
blessings  conferred  upon  us,  the  possession 
of  mines  the  richest  and  perhaps  the 
most  abundant  in  tbe  world.  As  regards 
our  fisheries,  they  were  hardly  opened  up  at 
the  time  of  the  union  ;  and  now,  although 
much  mure  may  be  done  with  them,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  undeniable  that  every  year  they 
are  more  and  more  developed,  and  that  they 
are  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  a 
source  of  immense  revenue  to  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  many  other  points 
of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  which  we  might 
examiue  the  advantages  we  have  derived 
from  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  in  return 
for  the  sacrifice  we  have  imposed  upon  our¬ 
selves.  We  might  look  at  the  political 
position  we  occupied  at  that  period.  We 
should  see  that  we  had  just  come  out  of  a 
terrible  crisis,  during  which  blood  had  been 
spilt  on  battle-fields  and  elsewhere;  our  Con¬ 
stitution  had  been  suspended,  and  the  whole 
country  had  witnessed  scenes  such  as  its 
inhabitants,  hitherto  happy  and  prosperous, 
had  never  seen  before.  Now  we  enjoy 
responsible  government,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  England’s  institutions,  and  one 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  This  great 
constitutional  guarantee  we  take  with  us  into 
the  Confederation,  into  which  we  are  about 
to  enter  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
with  happiness  in  our  midst,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  this  peace,  this  prosperity 
and  this  happiness  will  be  made  more  lasting 
than  ever.  We  enter  it  with  the  legitimate 
and  patriotic  aim  of  placing  our  country  in 
a  position  more  worthy  of  our  population 
and  of  greater  importance,  and  meriting 
higher  consideration  from  foreign  nations. 
The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga,  not  content 
with  calling  up  past  events,  has  also 
alluded  to  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  Lower  Canada  under  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  that  article  of  the 
resolutions  which  leaves  to  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  appointment  of  the  judges, 
whilst  by  another  article  it  is  provided  that  the 
constitution  and  maintenance  of  the  courts 
was  entrusted  to  the  Local  Parliament.  The 
honorable  member  should  have  observed  that 


by  the  powers  conferred  on  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  Lower  Canada  retains  all  her  civil 
rights,  as  prescribed  by  the  17th  paragraph  of 
article  43,  as  follows : — 

The  administration  of  justice,  including  the 
constitution,  maintenance  and  organization  of  the 
courts,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
including  also  the  procedure  in  civil  matters. 

This  is  a  privilege  which  has  been  granted  to  us 
andwhichweshall  retain, because  our  civillaws 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Confederation.  This  exception,  like  many 
others,  has  been  expressly  made  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  us  Lower  Canadians.  It  was  our 
desire,  as  the  representatives  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  Conference,  that  we  should  have 
under  the  control  of  our  Local  Legislature  the 
constitution  and  organization  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  so  that  our 
legislature  might  possess  full  power  over  our 
courts,  and  the  right  to  establish  or  modify 
them  if  it  thought  expedient.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  appointment  of  the  judges  of 
these  courts  had  to  be  given,  as  it  has  been, 
to  the  Central  Government,  and  the  reason  of 
this  provision  is  at  once  simple,  natural  and 
just.  In  the  Confederacy  we  shall  have  a 
Central  Parliament  and  local  legislatures. — 
Well,  I  ask  any  reasonable  man,  any  man  of 
experience,  does  he  think  that,  with  the  am¬ 
bition  which  must  naturally  stimulate  men  of 
mark  and  talent  to  display  their  powers  on 
the  theatre  most  worthy  of  their  talents, 
these  men  will  consent  to  enter  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  rather  than  the  Federal  Parliament? 
Is  it  not  more  likely  and  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  rather  appear  and 
shine  on  the  largest  stage,  on  that  in  which 
they  can  render  the  greatest  service  to  their 
country,  and  where  the  rewards  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  the  highest  ?  Yes,  these  men 
will  prefer  to  go  to  the  Central  Parliament, 
and  among  them  there  will  be  doubtless  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  members  of  this  pro¬ 
fession  are  often  accused  of  going  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the 
representation.  If  this  be  the  case  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will 
do  the  same  thing  under  Confederation  ? 
Were  the  appointment  of  the  judges  left  to 
the  local  legislatures,  the  local  governments 
would  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  which  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  first  ad¬ 
vocate  who  would  attain  influence  in  the  Local 
Legislature.  To  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient 
member  who  might  have  three  or  four  follow¬ 
ers,  the  Local  Government  would  have  to  take 
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this  troublesome  advocate  of  the  second,  third 
or  fourth  order  of  talent,  and  place  him  on 
the  bench,  whilst  by  leaving  these  appoint 
ments  to  the  Central  Government,  we  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  selection  will  be  made  from 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  qualifications, 
that  the  externa]  and  local  pressure  will  not  be 
so  great,  and  that  the  Government  will  be  in  a 
position  to  act  more  freely.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  passing,  that  in  the  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution  there  is  an  article  which  provides 
that  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  shall  be  appointed  from  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  that  section.  This  exception  was 
only  made  in  favor  of  Lower  Canada,  and  it 
is  a  substantial  guarantee  for  those  who  fear 
the  proposed  system,  Besides,  the  honorable 
member  for  Hocheiaga,  who  fancies  that  he 
sees  danger  in  the  powers  given  to  the  Central 
Government,  knows  by  experience,  as  having 
himself  been  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  that  in 
respect  of  every  appointment  of  a  judge  the 
Cabinet  always  consults  the  ministers  for  the 
section  in  which  the  appointment  is  to  be 
made,  and  accepts  their  choice.  The  6ame 
practice  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the 
Central  Government,  who  would  be  forced  to 
respect  it,  because  behind  the  ministers  from 
each  section  would  be  found  the  members  from 
that  section,  and  behind  our  ministers  for 
Lower  Canada  will  be  found  the  sixty-five 
members  whom  we  shall  have  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  protect  our  interests  in  the  Federal 
Parliament.  It  is  then  advantageous,  and 
there  could  he  no  danger  in  the  provision  that 
the  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government;  indeed,  it  is  for  our  interest, 
and  the  interest  of  all,  that  it  should  be  so. 
And  although  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
secondary  consideration,  yet  it  may  as  well  be 
mentioned  now,  that  by  leaving  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  our  judges  to  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  are  the  gainers  by  one  hundred 
thousand  dollar^  whieh  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  their  services  by  the  central  power.  This 
consideration  will  perhaps  have  some  weight 
with  the  honorable  member  for  Hocheiaga, 
who  makes  such  an  outcry  to  alarm  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  shall  b©  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  direct  taxation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
our  Local  Legislature.  Notwithstanding  the 
adtarmed  hour  of  the  evening,  I  cannot  pass 
over  in  .sileboe  another  observation  made  by 
thfe  honorable  member,  and  I  beg  he  will  ac¬ 
cord  me  his  undivided  attention  at'  the  pre- 
moment.  The  honorable  gentleman  has 
asked  the  Government  what  meaning  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  Word  “  marriage,”  where 


it  occurred  in  the  Constitution.  He  desired 
to  know  whether  the  Government  proposed 
to  leave  to  the  Central  Government  the  right 
of  deciding  at  what  age,  for  example,  mar¬ 
riage  might  be  contracted.  I  will  now  an¬ 
swer  the  honorable  gentleman  as  categorically 
as  possible,  for  I  am  anxious  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  not  only  in  this  House,  but  also  by  all 
those  who  may  hereafter  read  the  report  of 
our  proceedings.  And  first  of  all  I  will 
prove  that  civil  rights  form  part  of  those 
which,  by  article  43  (paragraph  15)  of  the 
resolutions,  are  guaranteed  to  Lower  Canada. 
This  paragraph  reads  as  follows : — 

15.  Property  and  civil  rights,  excepting  those 
portions  thereof  assigned  to  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Well,  amongst  these  rights  are  all  the 
civil  laws  of  Lower  Canada,  and  among 
these  latter  those  which  relate  to  marriage; 
now  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  it  should  be  so  under  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem,  and  therefore  the  members  from  Lower 
Canada  at  the  Conference  took  great  care  to 
obtain  the  reservation  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  important  right,  and  in  consent¬ 
ing  to  allow  the  word  “  marriage  ”  after  the 
word  “divorce,”  the  delegates  have  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  away  with  one  hand  from  the 
Local  Legislature  what  they  had  reserved  to  it 
by  the  other.  So  that  the  word  “  marriage,” 
plaoed  where  it  is  among  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Parliament,  has  not  the  extended  signi¬ 
fication  which  was  sought  to  be  given  to  it  by  the 
honorable  member.  With  the  view  of  being 
more  explioit,  I  now  propose  to  read  how  the 
word  marriage  is  proposed  to  be  understood : — - 

The  word  marriage  has  been  placed  in  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  invest  the  Feder¬ 
al  Parliament  with  the  right  of  declaring  what 
marriages  shall  be  held  and  deemed  to  be  valid 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Confederacy, 
without,  however,  interfering  in  any  particular 
with  the  doctrines  or  rites  of  the  religious  creeds 
to  which  the  contracting  parties  may  Delong. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  the 
French  Canadian  members  ought  to  rejoice 
to  see  that  their  fellow-ocountrymen  in  the 
Government  have  not  failed  in  theii  duty  on 
a  question  of  so  serious  a  nature.  On  many 
other  points  many  of  them  will  doubtless 
claim  that  we  have  not  thoroughly  fufillcd 
our  duty,  but  as  regards  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  there  oan  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  as 
we  have  all  a  common  rule  to  guide  us;  and 
I  repeat  that  they  ought  to  rejoice  that  their 
co-religionists  in  the  Conference  have  not  been 
found  wanting  on  this  occasion.  The  whole 
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may  be  summed  up  as  follows  The  Central 
Parliament  may  decide  that  any  marriage 
contracted  in  Upper  Canada,  or  in  any  other 
of  the  Confederated  Provinces,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
contracted,  although  that  law  might  he  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours,  should  be  deemed  valid  in 
Lower  Canada  in  case  the  parties  should 
come  to  reside  there,  and  vice  versa. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — There  was  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  that  provision. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  L ANGEVIN— I  have 
just  proved  that  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  ARCHAMBEAULT— I  would  ask 
of  the  lion.  Solicitor  General  if  a  marriage 
contracted  in  the  United  States,  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  not  according  to  canonical  laws, 
would  he  deemed  valid  in  Lower  Canada  ? 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN — It  would 
be  60,  from  a  civil  point  of  view,  if  it  were  con¬ 
tracted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  it  was  celebrated. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION  —  If  a  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  United  States  is  valid  here,  as 
a  matter  of  course  a  marriage  contracted  in 
a  British  colony  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  country  must  be  valid ;  therefore  the 
explanation  of  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General  is 
inadmissible,  or  the  resolution  is  useless. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Verchbres  does  not  choose 
to  be  convinced  ;  so  I  will  make  no  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince  him.  The  resolution  in 
question  signifies  just  what  I  have  stated. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — That  is  to  say,  it 
means  nothing  at  all. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN — Ibegyour 
pardon,  it  means  that  a  marriage  contracted 
in  no  matter  what  part  of  the  Confederacy, 
will  be  valid  in  Lower  Canada,  if  contracted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
it  takes  place  ;  but  also,  when  a  marriage  is  con¬ 
tracted  in  any  province  contrary  to  its  laws,  al¬ 
though  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  another 
province,  it  will  not  be  considered  valid. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of  divorce. 
We  ho  not  intend  either  to  establish  or  to 
recognize  a  new  right ;  we  do  not  mean  to 
admit  a  thing  to  whioh  we  have  constantly  re¬ 
fused  to  assent,  but  at  the  Conference  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  which  legislature  should  exercise 
the  different  powers  which  already  exist  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  different  provinces.  Now, 
among  these  powers  which  have  been  already 
and  frequently  exercised  de  facto ,  is  this 
of  divoroe.  As  a  member  of  the  Conference, 
without  admitting  or  creating  any  new  right 
in  thia  behalf,  and  while  declaring,  as  I  now 


do,  that  as  Catholics  we  acknowledge  no 
power  of  divorce,  I  found  that  we  were  to 
decide  in  what  legislative  body  the  authority 
should  be  lodged  which  we  found  in  our  Con¬ 
stitutions.  After  mature  consideration,  we 
resolved  to  leave  it  in  the  Central  Legislature, 
thinking  thereby  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
a  procedure  which  is  at  present  so  easy.  We 
thought  then,  as  we  still  think,  that  in  this 
we  took  the  most  prudent  course.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  illustration  will  prove  this  still  more 
forcibly.  It  is  known  to  the  Hou-n  how 
zealons  a  partisan  the  honorable  member  for 
Brome  (Mr.  Dunkin)  is  of  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance.  Well,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  were  present  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  municipal  council  in  which  it  was  to 
be  decided  whether  all  the  taverns  in  a  very 
populous  part  of  the  parish,  which  could  not 
be  suppressed,  should  be  banished  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  parish,  where  they  would  no 
longer  be  a  temptation  and  a  stumbling-block; 
would  he  not  vote  for  such  a  measure  1 
Would  he  not  send  them  to  a  place  where 
they  would  be  least  accessible  to  the  popular 
tion,  and  would  he  not  think  he  had  done  a 
meritorious  act,  an  act  worthy  of  a  good 
friend  of  the  temperance  cause?  Just  so 
in  a  question  of  divorce  ;  the  case  is  exactly 
analogous.  Wo  found  this  power  existing 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  it, 
we  wished  to  banish  it  as  far  from  us  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  thing  it  would  be  vain  to  deny, 
namely,  that  although  we,  as  Catholics,  do  not 
admit  the  liberty  of  divorce,  although  we  hold 
the  marriage  bond  to  be  indissoluble,  yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  we  both  admit  and  require 
the  annulling  of  the  marriage  tie — in  cases, 
for  instance,  where  a  marriage  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees  without 
the  necessary  dispensations.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  very  recently.  A  few  months 
since,  an  individual  belonging  to  my  county, 
who  had  married  a  young  girl  of  a  neighboring 
parish,  without  being  aware  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  of  the  relationship  which  existed 
between  him  and  his  wife,  found  out  several 
months  afterwards  that  they  were  related  in 
such  a  degree  that  they  required  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  from  the  bishop.  That  dispensation  had 
not  been  obtained.  He  spoke  of  it  to  his  wife, 
who  refused  to  apply  for  a  dispensation,  as  a 
step  towards  the  legal  celebration  of  their 
marriage.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  the  marriage  annulled.  The  affair  was 
brought  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and, 
after  a  minute  investigation,  the  diooesan 
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bishop  gave  judgment,  declaring  the  marriage 
null  in  a  canonical  sense.  Regarded  in  a  civil 
point  of  view,  the  marriage  was  still  valid 
until  it  should  have  been  declared  null  by  a 
civil  tribunal.  It  became  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  carry  the  cause  before  the  Superior 
Court,  and  my  honorable  friend,  the  member 
for  Beauce,  who  took  the  ease  in  hand  with 
his  usual  zeal  and  legal  address,  obtained  from 
the  court,  after  a  suitable  inquiry,  a  judgment 
declaring  the  marri  :ge  null  in  a  civil  sense, 
and  ordering  that  it  should  be  registered  as 
such  in  all  places  where  it  should  be  needful. 
If  this  affair  had  occurred  in  Upper  Canada, 
what  recourse  would  the  parties  have  had  ? 
The  parties  being  Catholics,  the  case  would 
have  been  brought  before  the  bishop,  who 
would  also  have  declared  the  marriage  null 
after  suitable  inquiry;  but  the  cause  would 
not  have  had  the  same  conclusion  in  the  civil 
court,  particularly  had  it  depended  on  certain 
impediments  which  have  force  in  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  but  none  in  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
have  become  necessary  to  go  to  Parliament  to 
pray  for  an  act,  which,  in  a  Catholic  point  of 
view,  would  be  a  mere  decree  of  separation, 
but  which  the  Parliament  would  have  termed 
an  act  of  divorce.  This  power  to  grant  a 
separation  is  therefore  necessarily  vested  in 
the  Parliament,  by  whatever  name  such  separ¬ 
ation  may  be  designated,  and  we  are  not  to 
be  reproached  for  the  interpretation  which 
others  may  give  to  such  name,  different  from 
that  which  we  assign  to  it.  I  thought  it 
right  to  make  myself  understood  on  this 
point,  because  I  do  not  choose  that  people 
should  be  able  to  say  we  are  afraid  of  explain¬ 
ing  our  position  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  divorce  and  marriage,  and  I  believe  that  I 
have  shown  that  our  position  is  consistent 
with  our  religious  laws  and  our  principles  as 
Catholics.  I  regret  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  the  matters  touched  upon  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga;  but  after  his  speech, 
and  considering  the  position  he  assumed,  he 
must  have  expected  an  auswer.  And,  hav¬ 
ing  done  with  him,  I  come  to  the  honorable 
member  for  Lotbiui&re  (Mr.  Joly).  That 
honorable  member  has  endeavored  to  prove 
that  all  confederations  die  of  consumption, 
and  haB  cited,  in  support  of  his  argument,  the 
political  condition  of  the  Spanish  republics  of 
South  America.  Why  did  he  say  nothing  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  ?  If  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  that,  he  would  have  had  to  confess  that 
it  had  proved  a  success.  He  would  have  said 
also  that  it  is  a  monarchical  confederation 
consisting  of  thirty-one  states,  the  chiefs  of 


which  are  almost  all  kings,  princes,  or  electors. 
There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  states 
which  are  not  monarchical,  and,  nevertheless, 
that  confederation  works  well. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — Are  they  sovereign 
states  ? 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN — Yes,  but 
they  have  done  what  we  are  now  about  to  do. 
In  order  to  hold  their  own  among  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  and  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
who  might  choose  to  assail  their  rights,  they 
have  united  their  strength  because  they  con¬ 
ceived  that  “  union  is  strength.”  When  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbinidre  was  talking 
about  the  weakness  inherent  in  confedera¬ 
tions,  he  ought  to  have  recollected  late  events 
iu  Italy,  as  they  happened  a  few  years  ago. 
He  should  have  called  to  mind  the  conquests 
of  Garibaldi,  and  reflected  that  if  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  a  number  of  petty  states 
and  even  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  it  was  because  the 
Italian  States,  being  divided  as  he  found 
them,  were  too  weak  to  resist  an  invasion,  and 
that,  had  they  been  confederated,  neither  Gari¬ 
baldi  nor  Victor  Emmanuel  would  ever  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  them. 
And  what  happened  when  the  little  states  of 
Italy  were  banded  together  with  Piedmont  ? 
This  happened  —  when  Garibaldi  aimed  at 
making  conquests  on  his  own  account,  he  soon 
found  out  that  the  small  states  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted,  and  that  a  large  state  had  been  formed 
out  of  their  fragments,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  he  was  beaten  at  Aspramcnte. 
The  honorable  member  says  that  our  connection 
with  the  Mother  Country,  under  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  would  be  one  of  paper,  and  that  the  Up¬ 
per  Canadians  would  detest  the  Lower  Cana¬ 
dians. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION— He  did  not  say  that 
such  things  would  be,  but  that  such  might  be 
the  effect  of  Confederation. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN  — Why 
should  such  be  the  effect  of  Confederation  ? 
No  questions  will  be  decided  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  but  such  as  relate  to  general  mat¬ 
ters.  Local  matters  will  not  be  treated  of, 
nor  questions  of  race,  of  religion,  or  of  insti¬ 
tutions  peculiar  to  the  several  provinces,  and 
consequently  there  can  be  no  collision  of 
opinions  on  such  questions.  Such  a  fear, 
therefore,  is  quite  unfounded.  The  honorable 
member  says,  moreover,  that  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  would  lead  rather  to  divide  than  to  unite 
us,  that  civil  war  would  be  the  result,  and  that 
the  Upper  Canadians  would  rather  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States  than  subjected  to  Lower 
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Canadian  rule.  For  my  part,  I  believe  no 
such  thing.  I  believe  that  the  Upper  Cana¬ 
dians  are  too  loyal  to  wish  to  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  They  are  quite  disposed 
to  trade  with  their  neighbors,  to  keep  up  a 
good  understanding  with  them,  but  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  annexed.  The  honorable 
member  for  Lotbini^re,  getting  over  his  fears 
and  predictions  and  speaking  of  the  sixty-five 
members  from  Lower  Canada,  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question — “  Suppose  the  population  in 
Lower  Canada  should  in  ten  years  increase 
thirty-four  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  other 
provinces  increases  only  thirty  per  cent., 
would  it  not  be  unjust  to  Lower  Canada  that 
the  number  of  its  representatives  should 
remain  the  same,  should  still  be  sixty-five, 
while  that  of  the  other  provinces  will  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  while  in  any  case  the  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  from  the  other  provinces  is  not 
to  be  diminished  unless  their  population 
should  diminish  five  per  cent  ?”  This  point 
is  very  important,  but  we  must  observe  that 
whatever  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  other  provinces,  the  part  from  Lower 
Canada  is  fixed  and  known.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  population  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  should  increase  more  than  that  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  latter  will  always  have 
sixty-five  members,  the  other  provinces  re¬ 
ceiving  such  increased  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  their  increased  population 
would  entitle  them  to.  But  the  resolutions 
do  not  prevent  Lower  Canada  from  having 
more  than  sixty-five  representatives,  if  its 
population  should  increase  faster  than  that  of 
the  other  provinces.  The  French  translation 
of  these  resolutions  is  erroneous,  for  it  says 
that  “for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
number  of  representatives  from  each  province 
at  the  end  of  every  deoennial  census,  Lower 
Canada  shall  never  have  either  more  or  less 
than  sixty-five  representatives,"  whereas  the 
English  version  of  the  resolutions,  which  is 
the  official  version,  says  “  Lower  Canada 
shall  always  be  assigned  sixty-five  members. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Lower  Canada  can 
never  have  more  than  sixty- five  members,  but 
that  it  can  not  have  less  than  sixty-five  mem¬ 
bers.  That  is,  I  think,  a  categorical  answer 
to  the  honorable  member’s  objection.  If  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbini^re  were  here,  I 
would  answer  him  on  other  points ,  but  1  will 
not  attack  him  as  he  last  night  attacked  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General.  The  honorable 
member  compared  the  conduct  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Attorney  General,  in  moving  the  scheme 
of  Confederation,  to  that  of  a  man  who,  pre¬ 


siding  over  a  savings  bank  in  which  every  one 
came  to  deposit  his  savings,  having  confidence 
in  his  honesty,  should  some  fine  day  turn  de¬ 
faulter,  betray  their  confidence  and  ruin 
them.  He  said  that  the  honesty  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada 
had  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  honors,  titles 
and  places,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
obligations  and  duties  and  sold  his  fellow-eiti- 
zens.  I  shall  not  retort  on  the  honorable 
member,  but  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  continue 
the  comparison  made  by  him  and  tell  him 
that  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  has  in 
fact  opened  a  savings  bank  and  has  invited 
every  one  to  deposit  in  it  his  title  deeds  and 
his  savings.  Accordingly  we  find  one  day  the 
seigniors  and  the  censitaires  coming  and  de¬ 
positing  in  his  keeping  their  title  deeds,  their 
lands  and  all  they  have.  These  the  Honor¬ 
able  Attorney  General  takes  and  deposits  in 
his  bank,  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
store  them,  when  he  is  required  to  account 
for  them,  he  pays  as  never  man  paid  before 
him ;  to  the  censitaires,  instead  of  their  title 
deeds  burthened  with  mortgages,  lods  et  ventes, 
corveec  and  all  sorts  of  services  and  duties,  he 
restores  their  lands  free  from  all  burthens ; 
while  to  the  seigniors  he  tenders  the  full 
value  of  their  seigniorial  rights ;  and  if  this 
day  there  are  seigniors  holding  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  full  right  of  proper¬ 
ty,  which  they  can  safely  estimate  as  worth 
eight  dollars  per  acre,  they  may  thank  the 
Honorable  the  Attorney  General  for  Lower 
Canada  for  it.  The  suitors  in  our  courts 
come  next;  they  were  oppressed  with  enor¬ 
mous  costs,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  de¬ 
nial  of  justice ;  they  went  and  deposited  their 
briefs,  declarations  and  pleas  in  the  Honor¬ 
able  Attorney  General’s  savings  bank,  and  he 
returned  them,  giving  them  at  the  same  time 
judicial  decentralisation  and  diminished  costs 
of  suit.  Thus  it  is  that  he  has  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is 
the  same  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
townships ;  in  place  of  their  ambiguous  civil  law, 
he  gave  them  a  civil  law  applying  to  the  whole 
of  Lower  Canada,  the  townships  as  well  as 
the  seigniories;  and  all  are  now  unanimous  in 
expressions  of  gratitude  towards  the  Hon.  Atty. 
General  for  extricating  them  from  the  judicial 
chaos  in  which  they  were  involved.  Pleaders, 
advocates,  in  fact  the  whole  country,  deposit¬ 
ed  their  complaints  in  the  Hon.  Atty.  General’s 
hands,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  has 
given  them  a  civil  code  which  will  do  honor  to 
Lower  Canada,  honor  to  the  three  distinguish¬ 
ed  Codifioation  Commissioners  selected  by  the 
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Hon.  Atty.  General,  whose  name  it  will  trans¬ 
mit  to  posterity.  Yes,  his  name  is  attached 
to  that  work,  and  the  attacks  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Lotbinihre  will  hardly  prevent 
that  name  from  going  down  to  our  descend¬ 
ants  surrounded  with  the  respect  of  all  those 
who  know  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country.  But  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
for  Lower  Canada  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
services.  In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  crisis  his 
country  confided  to  him  all  its  interests,  all 
its  rights,  all  its  institutions,  its  nationality, 
its  religion,  in  a  word  everything  it  held  most 
dear.  The  Hon.  Attorney  General  received 
the  whole  trust  into  his  safe  and  faithful  keep¬ 
ing,  and  when  called  upon  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count,  he  exhibited  all  these  interests,  rights, 
institutions,  our  nationality  and  religion,  in 
fact  .everything  that  the  people  held  dear,  and 
restored  them  guaranteed,  protected  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  every  safeguard,  in  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  British  North  American  Provin¬ 
ces.  He  has  been  a  faithful  banker,  and  has 
not  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  has 
honestly  paid  his  debt ;  rich  and  poor,  seigniors 
and  censitaires,  advocates  and  pleaders,  ail 
have  received  their  due,  and  the  banker  is 
blessed  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the 
other.  The  honorable  member  says  that  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  will  have  his  reward. 
He  is  right ;  my  honorable  colleague  will  have 
his  reward — his  day  will  come  as  did  that  of 
the  late  Sir  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine. 
When  that  eminent  citizen  held  the  position 
occupied  to-day  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General, 
the  opposition  heaped  upon  him  the  same  re¬ 
proaches,  the  same  insults  that  are  now  offered 
to  my  honorable  friend.  He  was  accused  of 
being  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;  it  was  broadly 
asserted  that  he  was  selling  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  his  race. 
Nevertheless,  that  defender  of  the  rights  and 
institutions  of  Lower  Canada  had  but  one 
ambition,  namely,  to  secure  for  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  splendid  position  they  have 
ever  since  occupied.  He  let  the  disaffected 
Continue  to  assail  him,  and  before  descending 
into  the  tomb,  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
his  patriotic  efforts  and  the  purity  and  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  intentions  acknowledged;  and  when 
his  mortal  remains  were  carried  to  their  last 
resting  plaoe,  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  eager  in  doing  honor  to  that  great  man 
and  all  united  in  blessing  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  no  longer  accused  of  being  a  traitor 
hut  whose  name  was  universally  admitted  to 
P®  deserving  of  a  place  among  the  very  highest 
xn  alimentary  history.  It  will  bo  the  same 


as  regards  the  present  Hon.  Attorney  General 
for  Lower  Canada.  He  will  have  his  reward ; 
his  day  will  come,  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbiniere,  who  makes 
use  of  the  expression  as  a  menace,  but  by  re¬ 
taining  that  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
which  appears  so  completely  incomprehensible 
to  the  honorable  member  for  Lotbiniere. 
That  he  should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  appears  to  me  a  thing  perfectly 
natural,  and  not  by  any  means  difficult  to 
understand.  During  his  whole  life,  like  Sir 
Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine,  the  present 
Honorable  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada 
has  devoted  himself  to  protecting  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  material  and  religious  interests 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  has  now 
crowned  his  gigantic  labors  by  the  important 
share  he  has  had  in  the  framing  of  the  new 
Constitution,  which  is  destined  to  govern  one 
of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world,  a  Con¬ 
stitution  beneath  which  all  races  and  all  reli¬ 
gions  will  find  protection  and  respect.  He 
will  have  his  reward,  and  like  his  predecessor, 
his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  country.  I 
regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  spoken  at  such 
great  length,  but  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  my  excuse  for  having,  perhaps, 
wearied  the  House.  After  the  long  speeches 
delivered  by  the  honorable  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  and  the  honorable  member  for  Lotbiniere, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  curtail  my  re¬ 
marks,  when  I  had  to  refute  and  destroy  all 
the  hazardous  assertions  of  the  two  honorable 
members.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  honorable  member  for  Hoohe- 
laga  made  a  false  prediction  when  he  said  that 
the  day  on  which  Confederation  was  accom¬ 
plished  would  be  an  evil  day  for  Lower  Canada. 
No, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Confederation,  lam  per¬ 
fectly  convinced,  will  afford  the  best  possible 
guarantee  for  our  institutions,  our  language 
and  all  that  we  hold  dearest  in  the  world ;  un¬ 
der  its  protection  we  shall  be  strong  against 
the  common  enemy,  we  shall  advance  rapidly 
in  the  way  of  prosperity,  and  when  we  with¬ 
draw  from  the  arena  it  will  be  with  the  con¬ 
solation  of  leaving  to  our  descendants  an  in¬ 
heritance  worthy  of  a  free  people.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  JOLY — While  the  Honorable  Solici¬ 
tor  General  was  speaking,  I  twice  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  explain  what  I  had  stated,  because 
I  thought  he  had  not  understood  me ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acted 
towards  me,  twice  refusing  me  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  myself,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
he  perfectly  well  understood  what  I  wished  to 
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say,  and  that  he  merely  pretended  not  to 
understand  it.  I  am  not  willing  to  bear  the 
onus  of  the  charge  he  has  brought  against  me. 
I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  setting  him 
right,  and  of  explaining  what  I  said  yesterday. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  bear  accusations  of  impru¬ 
dence  or  ignorance,  but  I  will  not  stand  a  charge 
of  cowardice,  and  that  is  the  accusation  I  find 
in  the  Journal  de  Quebec  of  this  day.  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  charges  me  with  having  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
French-Canadians.  I  did  not  appeal  to  their 
religious  prejudices ;  I  made  an  appeal  to 
their  national  prejudices.  I  look  upon  this 
measute  of  Confederation  as  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Lower  Canada,  and  I  consider  that 
that  was  the  only  means  of  breaking  the  bands 
by  which  the  French-Canadians  are  bound, 
and  of  arousing  them  while  it  is  yet  time ; 
that  is  what  I  have  done  and  ever  will  do. 
But  I  am  not  the  man  to  appeal  to  the  national 
prejudices  of  the  English  after  my  appeal  to 
the  French-Canadians,  as  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  has  stated.  I  shall  now  state  the  manner 
in  which  I  explained  the  passage  from  Lord 
Durham’s  report.  I  said  it  was  impossible 
that  both  races  should  long  continue  to  live 
in  peace ;  that  some  day  or  other  the  two 
nationalities  would  come  into  collision;  that 
judgment  would  be  given  by  the  Federal 
Parliament,  in  which  the  English  were  to 
have  the  majority,  and  from  which  the 
French-Canadians  could  not  hope  to  obtain 
justice.  I  did  not-  state  that  the  French- 
Canadians  would  act  unjustly  towards  the 
British ;  but  I  said  that  the  latter  might 
complain,  and  that  the  Federal  Legislature 
would  be  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  whether 
injustice  had  been  done ;  and  that  its  sympa¬ 
thies  must  be  distrusted.  I  added  that  the 
Federal  Parliament  being  composed  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  English  members,  would  be  inclined 
to  give  ear  to  the  English  of  Lower  Canada 
rather  than  to  the  French-Canadians.  I  then 
quoted  Lord  Durham’s  report  to  prove  that 
Englisb-Canadians  would  never  willingly  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  majority  in  Lower  Canada.  And 
in  citing  the  two  extracts  from  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  report,  I  first  read  them  in  English 
and  then  translated  them  into  French.  How 
can  it  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  I  made  use 
of  the  English  language  in  order  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dians?  The  charge  is  absurd.  Far  from 
desiring  to  influence  them  in  that  sense,  I 
read  the  passages  with  hesitation,  because  I 
felt  that  the  British  ought  to  blush  for  them. 
There  was  no  need  of  quoting  the  passages 
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referred  to  in  order  to  tell  the  English  of 
Lower  Canada  what  their  sentiments  were  ;  I 
cited  them  in  order  to  make  them  known  to 
the  French  Canadians.  With  regard  to  the 
second  passage,  I  could  not  cite  it  in  order  to 
attract  the  sympathies  of  the  British,  since  it 
was  an  extract  against  them.  How  can  it  be 
shown  that  I  cited  that  passage  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exciting  the  national  prejudices  of 
the  English  ?  I  appealed  neither  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices  of  the  Canadians,  nor  to 
the  national  prejudices  of  the  English. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — I  did  not  say 
that  the  honorable  member  for  Lotbini&re  was 
a  coward  ;  I  found  fault  with  him  for  treating 
the  question  incompletely  and  putting  it  in  a 
wrong  light.  With  reference  to  the  quotations, 
the  honorable  member  did  not  translate  into 
French  that  part  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  English  will  never  submit  to  a  French 
Canadian  majority. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  translated  it  word  for  word, 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — I  did  not  hear  it, 
but  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  his  word.  The 
honorable  member  has  said  that  he  wished  to 
excite  the  national  prejudices  of  the  French- 
Canadians,  but  that  is  quite  as  bad  as  exciting 
religious  prejudices.  All  I  said  was,  that  he 
was  wrong  in  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the 
one  race  against  the  other. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN — After  the 
explanations  given  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Lotbinibre,  and  though  he  has  stated  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  that  he  felt  convinced 
that  when  I  made  an  accusation  against  him 
I  knew  it  was  not  well  founded,  I  must  con¬ 
clude  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  his  quotations  from  Lord  Durham’s 
report  unknown  to  me.  I  take  his  word  in 
the  matter,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  had 
not  been  excited  at  the  moment,  he  would  not 
have  charged  me  with  wilfully  misrepresent¬ 
ing  him. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  am  the  more  clear  in  my 
recollection  of  having  translated  the  passage 
from  Lord  Durham’s  report,  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  translating  it,  as 
the  House  will  remember. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — And  in  fact  your  transla¬ 
tion  was  not  quite  correct,  particularly  as  to 
the  word  British. 

Mr.  JOLY — But  since  the  Honorable  So¬ 
licitor  General  has  given  explanations  and  has 
withdrawn  what  he  had  said  against  me,  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  that  I  regret „  to 
have  expressed  myself  so  strongly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  him. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  February  22,  1865. 

Hon.  Me.  HOLTON — Before  the  debate 
is  resumed,  I  would  enquire  whether  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  bring 
down  the  promised  measure  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  Lower  Canada,  before  the 
House  is  invited  to  pass  finally  the  scheme 
of  Confederation  now  under  discussion  ?  I 
need  not  say  to  honorable  gentlemen  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  regarded  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  and  I  think 
that  before  my  honorable  friend  for  Montreal 
Centre  (Hon.  Mr.  Rose)  proceeds  to  take 
part  in  this  debate,  the  position  of  the 
Government  upon  that  question  should  be 
clearly  defined. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  Al¬ 
though  the  question  is  not  put  regularly, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the 
honorable  gentleman.  My  answer  is  the 
answer  which  has  already  been  given  by  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Sherbrooke 
(Hon.  Mr.  Galt/  \f 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  —  The  honorable 
member  for  Sherbrooke  has  not  stated  to  the 
House — 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Order  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  think  I  am  quite 
in  order,  on  the  calling  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  to  put  a  question  of  this  kind.  But  I 
rise  again,  simply  to  give  notice  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  that  I  shall  renew  the 
question  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day  being 
called  to-morrow  evening.  I  do  think  it  is 
dealing  slightingly  with  the  House  and  with 
the  country  for  honorable  gentlemen  to 
refuse  to  state  explicitly  what  are  their  pur¬ 
poses  with  regard  to  this  important  question 
— whether  or  not  their  measure  is  to  be 
brought  down  before  a  final  vote  is  taken  ou 
Confederation.  I  shall  reuew  the  question 
to-moirow. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  answered  twice,  but  the 
Government  are  ready  to  answer  it  again, 
if  the  honorable  gentleman  so  desires  J 

Hon.  Mr  ROSE  then  resumed  the 
adjourned  debate.  He  said— Before  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  offer  any  observations 
on  the  motion  in  your  hand,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  very  cordially  the  consideration 
which  the  House  evinced  last  evening  during 
my  absence,  and  especially  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Lambton  (Mr.  A.  Mackenzie),  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  from  Chateauguay  (Hon.  Mr. 


Holton),  and  my  honorable  friend  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Brome  (Mr.  Dunkin).  I  certainly 
feel  indebted  to  them  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  yielded  me  precedence,  at  the 
request  of  the  honorable  member  for  Mont- 
morenci  (Hon.  Mr.  Cauchon)  ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  my  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  the  House,  by  not  trespassing  on  its  indul¬ 
gence  any  longer  than  I  can  possibly  help. 
And,  before  I  offer  any  remarks  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself,  I  would  premise  this,  that  I  hope 
in  the  course  of  them  I  shall  not  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  a  single  expression  which  would 
seem  to  reflect  upon  those  who  entertain 
strong  opinions  adverse  to  the  proposition 
now  before  the  House.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  deprecate  discussion — discussion  of  the 
amplest,  widest,  and  most  searching  charac¬ 
ter,  on  this  important  question.  And 
far  be  it  from  me,  by  the  use  of  a  single 
word,  to  impute  to  those  honorable  members, 
who  feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose  this  measure, 
any  absence  of  patriotism.  I  believe  they 
are  actuated  by  the  same  ardent  desire  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  which  I  claim  for 
myself.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  right  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  in  all  its 
details — not  merely  in  its  bearings  on  the 
present  state  of  parties,  but  as  respects  its 
influence  in  all  time  to  come  on  the  country 
at  large,  j  And  with  that  view  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  calmly,  deliberately  and  patiently 
investigated,  and  instead  of  deprecating  the 
fullest  and  most  ample  discussion,  I  trust 
the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  every 
honorable  member  of  this  House  to  speak  on 
it  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  time. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  I  presume  there 
are  few  who,  in  the  abstract,  would  not  favour 
the  idea  of  a  union  between  a  number  of 
small  states  adjoining  each  other,  rather 
than  that  they  should  remain  isolated  under 
separate  governments.^  To  the  idea  of  union 
in  the  abstract  between  states  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  I  take  it  no  one  would  be  opposed,  v 
But  the  principal  ground  of  the  opposition 
which  is  made  to  the  present  scheme  by  a  not 
unimportant  class,  is  this — that  the  mere 
abstract  principle  of  union  does  not  apply 
with  full  force  to  colonies  circumstanced  as 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland— the  five 
colonies  that  are  parties  to  this  scheme.  It 
is  feared  by  many  that  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  independence— that  it  must  tend  to 
loosen  the  ties  now  existing  between  this  and 
the  mother  country — that  it  changes  our 
relations,  and  will  produce  a  strength  inoom- 
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patible  with  Imperial  sovereignty — that  it 
may  probably  result  in  not  only  severing  our 
connection  with  the  Mother  Country,  but  in 
forcing  us  to  a  union  with  the  neighbouring 
republic.  That  I  have  heard  urged  as  the 
greatest  and  most  important  objection  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Quebec  Conference.  I  know  that  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme  entertain  the 
apprehension — perhaps  the  conviction — that 
that  will  be  the  result.  (Hear,  hear.)  Far 
from  deprecating,  then,  the  discussion  of  that 
question  in  its  broadest  aspect,  I  think  all  of 
us  who  desire  to  perpetuate  our  connection 
with  England,  should  listen  calmly  and  anx¬ 
iously  to  the  objections  which  are  urged  by 
those  who  conscientiously  entertain  those 
opinions  which  are  not  only  blameless,  but 
entitled  to  respect.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  effect  of  the  present 
movement  may  be  to  change  the  character  of 
the  actual  relations  which  subsist  between 
this  province  and  the  Mother  Country. ,/ 
Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear  !  hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE-  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
result  may  be  to  change  the  character  of 
thesejrelations.  But  I  maintain,  and  I  hope 
1  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  of  the 
soundness  of  the  position  I  take,  that  the 
change  will  be  of  that  character,  that,  instead 
of  loosening  or  weakening  or  diminishing  the 
connection  with  the  Mother  Country,  it  will 
tend  to  put  it  on  a  footing  which  will  make 
it  stronger  and  more  enduring.  -  (Hear, 
hear.)  Though  I  believe  these  relations  will 
be  somewhat  changed,  and  we  may  have-do 
consider  what  new  aspect  they  will  present, 
I  believe  this  measure  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  necessities  of  our  position.  The  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  passing  events  will  not  allow 
us  to  stand  still.  But,  whether  by  this 
inevitable  change  the  country  shall  gradually 
lose  its  dependent  or  protected  character  and 
assume  more  of  the  Federal  relation,  consti¬ 
tuting  this  a  territorial  division  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  I  believe  it  wilKresult  in  placing  those 
relations  on  a  surer  and  more  steadfast  foot¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  will  still  acknowledge  the 
same  Sovereign,  owe  the  same  fealty,  and 
maintain  the  same  veneration  for  the  English 
Constitution  and  name.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  growing  up  in  England  just  now 
—not  confined,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  to 
a  class  of  extreme  theorists — that  the  connec¬ 
tion  which  subsists  between  the  colonies 
panada  especially — and  the  Mother  Country, 


is  a  source  of  expense  and  danger.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  that  kind  of  opinion  has 
obtained  a  good  deal  more  force  within  the 
last  few  years,  than  those  of  us  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  connection  between  these  colo¬ 
nies  and  England  would  like  that  it  should 
have  obtained ;  and  we  cannot  ignore  the 
consequences  which  that  increasing  volume 
of  public  opinion  may  have  upon  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  England.  Then  there  is  another 
consideration  which  makes  this  subject  stand 
out  more  prominently  before  the  people  of 
England  at  the  present  time  than  otherwise 
it  would  do,  and  that  is,,  the  state  of  its 
relations  with  the  republic  adjoining  us,  and 
the  enormous  military  power  which  the 
United  States  have  shewn,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  that  they  possess.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  state  of  opinion  in 
England  which  might  have  been  confined 
for  many  years  perhaps  to  mere  theory,  has 
been  brought  to  a  head.;  It  is  not  now 
merely  a  question  of  abstract  opinion,  whether 
under  such  and  such  circumstances  ft  would 
be  better  for  this  and  other  colonies  to  assume 
a  more  independent  attitude  towards  Eng¬ 
land.  But  it  has  been  pressed  with  unex¬ 
pected  abruptness  to  a  practical  issue  before 
the  people  of  England,  and  they  have  now 
to  consider  what  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  to  these  colonies  would  be,  in  the 
event  of  war  with  the  United  States ;  how 
far,  in  that  event,  it  would  be  possible  to 
protect  this  remote  dependency  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  avoid  disaster  to  the  English  flag, 
and  at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  to  maintain 
the  prowess  of  the  English  name.  It  is  this 
which  has  forced  public  opinion  so  strongly 
in  England  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  Mother 
Country,  shad  it  is  this  state  of  facts  with 
which  we  must  deal  now.  It  is,  I  repeat, 
past  discussing  as  a  mere  abstract  matter  of 
doctrine.  We  must  look  our  situation  in 
the  face.  We  must  consider  the  eventual¬ 
ities  which  press  themselves  on  our  notice, 
and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  find  in  the  union  of  these  colonies 
security  to  ourselves  and  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Empire  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  respect,  then,  to  the  objections  urged 
by  those  who  consider  that  this  scheme  may 
be  leading  us  along  a  new  and  untrodden 
path  towards  independence,  or  at  least  to  a 
more  independent  relation  with  reference  to 
England  than  that  in  which  we  now  stand 
towards  her,  I  say  we  oannot  forget  that  our 
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surroundings  are  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I 
would  grant  that  there  would  he  much  force 
in  the  argument  that  it  might  sever  our  ties 
with  England,  if  we  were  circumstanced  as 
some  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe — if  we 
had,  for  example,  a  state-  like  Switzerland  on 
the  one  side  and  any  of  the  German  Princi 
palities  on  the  other.  If  we  had;  as  our 
neighbours,  states  like  Belgium  or  Den¬ 
mark — if,  so  situated,  we  were  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  states,  I  grant  you  that,  if  a  union 
of  all  these  provinces  were  to  take  place,  it 
might  lead  possibly  to  that  independence 
which  those  who  oppose  the  scheme  now  fear; 
and  which  for  one,  I  hope  from  my  heart, 
may  never  occur.  (Hear,  hear.)  No 
doubt,  if  situated  in  that  way — if  we  had  no 
powerful  and  over-awing  neighbor,  such  a 
political  combination  as  we  now  propose 
might  lead  to  practical  independence  of 
England.  If  we  were  a  mere  congeries  of 
small  states,  with  no  powerful  neighbor,  that 
result  which  we  so  much  deprecate  might 
possibly  follow.  We  should,  probably,  in 
time  aspire  to  have  foreign  relations  of  our 
own,  to  have  our  own  army  and  navy,  and  to 
seek  for  that  complete  emancipation  which 
with  communities  as  with  individuals,  matu¬ 
rity  prompts.  But  independence  in  a  state 
must  always  be  relative,  and  none  of  us  can 
expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  British 
dominions  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  be 
peopled  to  suoh  an  extent,  and  become  so 
powerful,  that  they  can  afford  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  England.  We  must,  from  the 
necessities  of  our  geographical  position — so 
loDg  as  the  United  States  continue  to  be  as 
powerful  as  they  are ;  and  even  if  they  were 
divided  into  two  or  three  portions — we  must 
always  find  in  them  a  source  of  danger 
which  must  force  upon  us  a  dependence  on 
England.^/ We  find,  I  repeat,  in  our  position 
towards  the  United  States,  and  in  the  great 
preponderating  power  they  possess,  a 
guarantee  that  we  need  not  apprehend  that 
there  will  be  anything  like  practical 
independence  of  England  asserted  by  the 
colonies  of  North  America;  because,  from 
the  very  necessities  of  our  position,  we  shall 
always  have  to  look  up  to  her  for  protection 
and  aid.  I  say  nothing  of  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  of  that  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown,  that  love  for  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  which  we  all  possess  so  strongly 
and  try  to  instill  into  our  children.  I  do 
not  speak  for  the  moment  of  the  pride  we  all 
have  in  the  constitution  of  England,  and  in 


our  being  identified,  in  all  our  associations 
and  feelings,  with  the  glory  of  the  English 
name,  vl  put  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
instinct  of  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country, 
and  I  put  the  case  on  this  ground  alone, 
that  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  will 
for  centuries — for  generations  at  all  events — 
prevent  the  possibility  of  these  colonies 
asserting  their  independence  of  England, 
unless  it  were,  indeed,  to  become  a  portion 
of  the  republic  which  adjoins  us,  and  to 
which,  I  think,  it  is  neither  the  interest  nor 
the  inclination  of  any  member  of  this  House 
to  become  united.  (Hear,  hear.)  What¬ 
ever  fate  may  be  in  store  for  us,  that  is  a 
destiny  to  which  no  one  looks  with  favor. 
The  genius  and  instincts  of  our  people  are 
monarchical  and  conservative — theirs  level¬ 
ling  and  democratic.  But,  sir,  though  I 
have  said  that  I  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
this  question — the  danger  of  Federation 
rendering  us  independent  of  England,  quite 
apart  from  the  considerations  that  spring  out 
of  sentiments  of  loyalty,  yet  I  believe  that 
those  attachments  will  be  increased  tenfold 
by  this  proposed  union.  We  will  have  a 
sentiment  of  nationality  among  ourselves ; 
and  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  statesman  to  inculcate  that  national 
feeling  that  gives  the  people  a  strong  interest 
in  their  country’s  welfare.  We  will  feel  that 
we  have  something  here,  in  the  way  of 
constitutional  blessings  due  to  our  union 
with  England,  and  that  we  have  stable 
material  interests  which  we  can  transmit  to 
our  posterity.  We  shall  feel  very  differently 
from  what  we  now  do  as  colonists,  apart  and 
alienated  from  each  other,  and  in  some 
respects  jealous  of  one  another.  With  a 
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stable  government  and  a  strong  central  power 
controlling  an  immense  territory,  we  shall  be 
able  to  enter  upon  a  well  considered,  well 
devised  and  attractive  system  of  immigration. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  will  be  enabled  shortly, 
trust,  to  commence  to  bring  from  the 
Mother  Country  a  constant  stream  of  immigra¬ 
tion  by  which  those  sentiments  of  attachment 
to  home  and  devotion  to  the  Crown  will  be 
perpetuated.  And  in  this  continuous 
recruiting  of  our  population  I  see  one  of 
the  great  elements  we  will  have  to  look  to 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  attachment  of 
this  country  to  the  Crown  We  have  not, 
in  time  past,  been  able  to  devise  or  carry 
out  any  extensive  system  of  immigration. 
We  could  not,  in  our  divided  and  isolated 
condition,  offer  those  attractions  which  we 
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will  be  enabled  to  offer  to  emigrants  when 
we  can  throw  open  to  them  the  choice  of  a 
large  country,  a  country  which  will  have  a 
name  and  a  nationality- — a  country  in  which 
they  and  we  oan  all  feel  an  honest  pride. 

\  (Hear,  hear.)  They  will  not  feel  as  we  have 
hitherto  done,  doubtful  how  loDg  our  system 
of  constitutional  government,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  flowing  from  it,  were  to  last.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  formation  of  a  stable 
government,  and  the  devising  of  a  system 
of  emigration  that  will  be  attractive  to  the 
people  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
will  do  a  vast  deal  to  keep  up  that  constant 
attachment  to  the  Mother  Country  which  we 
all  desire  to  see  strengthened.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  shall  then  not  only  have  the  ordinary 
motive  to  present  to  emigrants,  of  self- 
interest — the  opportunity  to  make  money 
merely,  but  the  other  interest  cf  attachment 
in  a  permanent  way,  to  the  soil,  without  a 
desire  to  go  back  to  the  Mother  Country  after 
a  competence  shall  have  been  gained — for 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  will  soon  take 
root  among  us.  Now,  sir,  I  think  that  so 
far  as  the  danger  of  union  leading  to 
independence  is  concerned,  those  who  are 
most  earnest  in  desiring  to  perpetuate  the 
union,  need  not  have  much  apprehension . 
But,  it  may  be  said,  that  from  the  necessity 
of  our  position  there  is  danger  that  we  shall 
feel  our  material  and  commercial  interests 
so  strongly  bound  up  with  the  United  States, 
and  feel  so  reliant  in  our  own  strength  as  a 
great  country,  that  we  will  eventually  form  a 
closer  alliance  with  that  republic  than  any 
of  us  desire,  and  that  the  formation  of  the 
present  union  is  the  first  step  towards 
annexation.  I  do  not  think  we  need  have 
any  fears  on  that  score.  I  do  not  think  our 
interests  would  lead  us  in  that  direction.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  commer¬ 
cially.  We  are  dependent  upon  them  for 
an  outlet  to  the  ocean  during  the  winter 
months.  If  they  choose  to  suspend  the 
bonding  system,  or  by  a  system  of  consular 
1  certificates  make  it  practically  useless ;  if 
they  abolish  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and 
carry  the  passport  system  to  a  greater  degree 
of  stringency,  we  should  feel  our  dependence 
upon  that  country  even  in  a  greater  and 
much  more  practical  way  than  we  do  at  the 
present  time.  And  perhaps,  sir,  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  consider  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  real  motive  which  diotates  the  policy 
they  are  now  pursuing  I  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
give  us  this  Intercolonial  Railway,  affording 


us  communication  with  Halifax  and  St 
John  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  we 
shall  be  independent  of  the  United  States 
commercially  as  we  now  are  politically.  We 
may  not  find  this  route  to  the  ocean  more 
economical,  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
than  to  go  through  the  United  States,  but  if 
we  have  a  route  of  our  own  to  which  we  may 
resort,  in  case  of  necessity,  our  neighbors 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  give  us  the 
use  of  their  channels  of  communication  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  -.'(Hear,  hear.)  They  will 
not  do  that  if  they  find  we  have  no  other 
outlet ;  but  if  we  are  prepared  with  an  open¬ 
ing  for  our  produce,  all  the  year  round,  they 
will  not  act  so  foolishly  as  to  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  carrying  our 
goods  through  their  territory.  If  we  had 
this  railway  built,  we  should  have  no  need 
to  fear  the  withdrawal  of  the  bonding  system, 
or  the  continuance  of  the  passport  system, 
because  they  would  be  inflicting  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  greater  injury  by  so  doing  than  upon 
us.  Let  me  say  then  once  more  that  I  can 
perceive  no  one  element  of  danger  to  us  in 
this  union.  I  certainly  did  try,  during  the 
many  months  in  which  the  process  of  incuba¬ 
tion  of  Federation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was 
going  cn — I  certainly  did  try  to  bring  as. 
unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  a  considera¬ 
tion  to  its  various  phases  as  I  possibly  could. 

I  looked  upon  it,  I  confess,  with  suspicion  at 
the  outset ;  I  felt  it  was  launching  us  into 
an  unknown  future,  and  that  we  were 
changing  a  system,  that  we  got  along  with 
in  comparatively  a  satisfactory  manner,  for 
one  that  was,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  new 
under  the  British  Constitution.  I  say  now, 
however,  after  giving  to  it  the  fullest  consid¬ 
eration  I  am  capable  of  giving,  that  I  do  not 
see,  in  any  one  respect,  how  the  cementing 
of  these  colonies  together  in  the  bonds  of 
government  can  tend  to  make  us  independent 
of  Great  Britain  If  I  did,  I  should  feel  it 
my  duty  to  offer  it  a  most  uncompromising 
opposition,  and  to  endeavor  to  defeat  it  by 
every  means  in  my  power.  But,  sir,  I  do  see 
a  great  danger  the  other  way.  I  see  that  if 
we  remain  a  mere  congeries  of  isolated  colo¬ 
nies,  hostile  in  some  degree  to  each  others’ 
interests,  there  is  danger  ahead.  I  see 
that  danger  existing  and  threatening  us  in 
the  United  States.  I  see  that  if  we  do  not 
unite  and  form  one  Central  Government, 
giviug  it  the  power  to  direct  all  the  physical 
energies  of  this  country  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary,  that  we  are  liable  to 
be  overrun  by  that  power.  And  this  I  con- 
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ceive  to  be  one  of  the  very  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
provinces,  that  it  enables  us  to  prepare 
appropriate  defences  along  the  whole  frontier 
of  our  country.  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  in  a  very  few  words,  that  if  we  are 
united,  we  shall  afford  to  England  sufficient 
inducements  for  undertaking  those  works  of 
defence  that  are  essential  to  our  own  security 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  her  flag  on  this 
continent  for  all  time  to  come,  and  that  if 
we  do  go  into  this  union,  as  I  believe  we  will 
we  shall  be  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  successfully  from  attack.  And  this, 
sir,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  contingency 
which  we  can  hope  will  never  occur.  It  is 
not  now  a  mere  vague  possibility  in  a  far 
distant  future  which  we  have  to  consider. 
So  long  as  the  present  civil  war  continues, 
it  is  impossible  tor  any  man  to  foresee  that 
such  national  complications  will  not  arise  as 
may  at  any  day  or  hour  involve  us  in 
actual  hostilities.-/  It  is  impossible  for  any 
prudent  man  to  disregard  that  dark  threat¬ 
ening  cloud  that  has  been  gathering  upon 
our  borders,  ready  at  almost  any  mom  ent  to 
burst  upon  us.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to 
lose  no  time,  if  we  believe  that  union  offers 
a  guarantee  of  safety  against  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us — it  becomes  important  that  we 
lose  no  time  to  consummate  the  proposed 
union,  in  order  that  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  may  put  us  at  once  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence.'-' The  public  opinion  of  England, 
as  we  unhappily  know,  does  not  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  tend  very  much  to  warrant  the 
Imperial  Government  in  making  any  large 
expenditure  for  colonial  purposes,  y  There 
must  be  some  reasonable  prospect,  that  if 
expenditure  is  incurred  in  erecting  necessary 
works  of  defence,  those  works  will  be  actually 
available,  when  constructed,  to  protect  the 
country  upon  whose  frontier  they  are  estab¬ 
lished.  We  cannot  expect  England  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  expenditure  for  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  our  frontier,  unless  she  has  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  our  ability  with  her  aid  to  hold  those 
works  against  attacks  from  a  hostile  power. 

I  believe  that  if  the  proposed  plan  of  union 
breaks  down — fails  to  get  the  assent  of  the 
several  provinces — and  we  go  back  to  our 
old  condition  of  separate  colonies,  we  shall 
so  disoourage  the  statesmen  of  England  in 
reference  to  us,  that  they  will  feel  very  much 
embarrassed  with  the  prospect  before  them. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— No,  no! 


Mr.  DUNKIN — What  reason  have  you 
to  think  so  ?  »' 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — I  believe  that  the 
formation  of  a  government,  having  the  power 
to  direct  the  whole  strength  of  five  colonies 
would  greatly  add  to  our  security.  -Who 
doubts  that  there  is  greater  security  in  such 
a  union  than  in  isolation,  each  with  separate 
interests  and  having  no  common  action  ?  I 
think  the  advantages  of  union  for  purposes 
of  defence  are  not  properly  appreciated. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  would  be  the  strength 
of  Great  Britain  if  there  was  a  separate 
government  for  England,  another  for  Wales, 
another  for  Ireland,  and  another  for  Scot¬ 
land  ;  each  directing  its  owns  military  and 
naval  power?  If  one  national  government 
had  not  called  forth  all  the  national  materials 
and  elements  of  strength,  would  the  prowess 
of  her  fleet  or  of  her  armies  have  been  what 
it  is  ?  Is  there  no  benefit  in  having  a  power 
that  can  bring  to  bear  the  whole  military 
strength  at  any  point  desired  ?  If  there  is 
not,  then  I  am  willing  to  say  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  which  carries  conviction  to  my  mind 
is  of  no  value  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Are  wo  not  all 
connected  with  the  Mother  Country  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Then  what  stronger 
could  we  be  by  merely  having  a  mere  politi¬ 
cal  connection  with  others  ?  It  would  give 
us  no  more  men. 


Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Does  my  honorable 
friend  think  that  if  each  province  had  con¬ 
trol  of  its  own  militia  force,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  and  Rrince  Edward  Island  con¬ 
trol  over  the  seamen,  and  Canada  the  direction 
of  her  own  militia,  that  the  military  forces 
of  these  five  provinces  could  be  brought  to 
bear  with  the  same  advantage  as  if  they 
were  under  the  control  of  one  central  power  ? 
We  could  not  take  them  out  of  their  own 
provinces  contrary  to  the  laws  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces.  Is  it  of  no  importance  to  make  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
feel,  that  if  a  hostile  force  lands  at  Sarnia 
in  Upper  Canada,  their  territory  and  their 
soil  are  invaded,  or  their  independence 
threatened  !  We  should  have  embroilment 
and  difficulty  among  ourselves  at  the  very 
moment  when  united  action  in  presenting  a 
bold  front  to  the  enemy  was  necessary  to 
our  safety.  It  we  go  back  to  our  old  con¬ 
dition  of  isolation,  now  that  the  solemn 
approval  of  the  Mother  Country  has  been 
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given  to  this  proposition  of  Federation  (and  I 
her  statesmen  see  in  this  a  great  source  of 
strength  in  enabling  her  to  avert  a  war,  and 
a  ready  means  of  defending  the  country) — 
do  you  believe  that  those  statesmen  will  look 
kindly  upon  the  act?  Even  my  honorable 
friend  from  Hochelaga  has  admitted  that 
there  must  be  in  that  case  a  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
That  honorable  gentleman  stated  in  his 
speech  the  other  night,  that  if  this  measure 
failed  there  must  be  Federation  between  the 
Canadas  ;  and  what,  I  would  ask,  is  that  but 
a  dissolution  of  the  present  union  ?  It  is 
certainly  a  dissolution  of  the  present  union 
to  adopt  some  new  Federative  system  as  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  But  does 
the  honorable  gentleman  think  that  he  will 
find  in  the  separation  of  these  provinces  an 
element  of  strength  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — That  is  what  you 
propose  to  do  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE— No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
as  my  honorable  friend  will  acknowledge,  it 
he  will  but  bring  his  mind,  dispassionately 
and  earnestly,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question.  There  is  no  one  more  capable  of 
seeing  and  appreciating  the  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  scheme  than  he.  But  my  hon. 
friend  has  strong  feelings,  and  sometimes  is 
led  away  by  preconceived  jealousies  or  fearsj 
I  say  that  if  my  honorable  friend  will  bring 
his  strong  intellect  to  bear  on  this  scheme, 
he  will  find  in  it  none  of  those  dangers 
which  ordinarily  attach  to  the  Federal  form 
of  government.  I  must  now  say  a  few  more 
words  in  reference  to  the  question  of  our 
ability  to  provide  for  the  defences  of  the 
country.  I  have  already  stated  and  I 
must  apologise  to  the  House  for  the  digres¬ 
sion  which  has  been  forced  upon  me — that 
I  do  not  believe  tnat,  if  we  reverted  back  to 
our  original  condition,  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  as  much  disposed  to  aid  us 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  necessary 
for  our  defence,  as  if  they  found  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger  we  were  united 
together  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  I  say 
the  Imperial  Government  would  not  in  such 
a  case  be  actuated  simply  by  a  regard  to 
the  expense  of  constructing  these  works  in 
which  I  understand  the  Lower  Provinces 
will  have  to  bear  a  share— but  she  would  be 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  further  con¬ 
sideration,  that  when  built,  these  works 
would  be  less  likely  to  serve  the  purpose 
they  were  designed  to,  accomplish,  namely, 


to  enable  the  country  to  be  efficiently  de¬ 
fended.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  population 
of  four  millions  united  under  one  common 
head,  and  enabled  to  direct  all  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  point  of  danger  ;  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  have  a  number  of  separate  units, 
with  no  common  action — each  under  a 
different  government,  and  distracted  and 
separate  at  the  very  time  when  they  ought 
to  be  most  united.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
we  have  to  guard  against  is  this  :  a  sudden 
conquest  or  surprise,  for  which  we  might  be 
unprepared.  I  believe  myself  that,  if  works 
can  be  constructed,  by  means  of  which  we 
can  effectually  defend  the  country  against 
sudden  attack,  no  one  will  grudge  the  ex¬ 
pense  Of  course  they  will  cost  no  incon¬ 
siderable  sum  ;  but  I  hope,  as  I  believe  my 
hon.  friend  the  Finance  Minister,  although 
he  may  be  pressed  for  other  purposes,  will 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  appropriation 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  to  impose 
increased  taxation  for  that  purpose.  (Hear, 
hear.)  For  I  am  sure  that  no  member  of 
this  house,  nor  man  in  this  country,  would 
hesitate,  if  need  were,  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  give  a  tenth  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  construction  of  the  works  re¬ 
quired  to  protect  the  country  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  aggressor,  and  to  secure  to 
ourselves  a  perpetuation  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  derived  from  our  living  under  the 
British  flag.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  the  more 
earnest  in  this  question  on  account  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  by  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Hochelaga, 
(Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  observations  which  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  have  such  an 
effect,  but  which  nevertheless  have  a  most 
mischievous  tendency.  That  hon.  gentleman 
stated  that  our  true  policy  was,  in  fact,  neu¬ 
trality  ;  that  it  was  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  overwhelming 
force  which  the  United  States  could  bring  to 
bear  against  us,  and  that  with  our  small 
population  we  would  be  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  Denmark  when  opposed  to 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Indeed, 
he  almost  went  as  far  as  a  gentleman  who  no 
longer  holds  a  seat  in  this  House,  when  he 
said  that  “  the  best  armament  for  Canada 
was  no  armament  at  all.”  I  am  sure  that 
had  the  honorable  gentleman  felt  that  any 
injury  would  be  done — any  false  impression 
produced  on  the  public  mind — by  the  use  of 
observations  like  these,  he  would  not  have 
employed  them  at  all.  But  I  may  say  that 
they  all  tended  to  this  end— the  taking  away 
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of  that  confidence  we  should  have  in  our 
energy  and  resources,  by  telling  us  that  the 
prospect  before  us  is  practically  a  hopeless 
one — that  there  is  no  use  undertaking  public 
works  for  our  defence — no  use  in  organizing, 
training,  and  arming  our  militia — that  all 
attempts  to  hold  our  own  would  be  fruitless 
on  account  of  our  inability  to  bring  sufficient 
able-bodied  men  in  the  field  to  cope  with  the 
force  to  which  we  might  be  opposed.  Why, 
sir,  is  it  by  such  a  tone  as  that,  that  you  can 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  people  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  by  telling  us  that 
four  millions  of  British  subjects  could  offer 
no  resistance  whatever,  even  when  backed 
by  the  power  of  England,  against  the  United 
States  or  the  greatest  military  nation  on 
earth  ?  I  assert  that  even  were  we  to  be  put 
in  the  unfortunate  position  ot  Denmark, 
ninety-niue  out  of  every  hundred  of  our 
population  would  be  prepared  to  make  a 
stand,  hopeless  though  it  might  be  for  them, 
and  to  resist  until  the  last  foot  of  ground 
was  wrested  from  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
if  England,  in  case  of  war,  should,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history,  decline  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  her  colonies,  future  generations 
would  not  glory  in  the  name  of  being  English¬ 
men,  as  the  past  had  such  just  reason  to  do. 
Sure  I  am,  however,  that  we  should  occupy 
no  hopeless  or  isolated  position.  It  is  in 
order  that  the  observations  of  my  honorable 
friend  the  member  for  Hocbelaga  may  in 
some  respect  be  counteracted,  that  I  would 
yet  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes  more  on  this  head. 
We  know  that  in  modern  warfare,  if  you 
can  erect  certain  works  which  will  compel 
an  enemy  to  sit  down  before  them,  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  making  progress  into  the 
country,  you  may  by  such  means  defend  it 
for  many  months.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
scheme  of  the  defence  commissioners  may 
be.  But  it  is  well  known  that  they  express 
the  conviction  that  by  the  construction  of 
certain  works  at  various  points,  the  manning 
of  which  is  quite  within  the  compass  of  our 
power,  we  can  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
invader  for  many  months,  we  can  compel 
him  to  expend  and  exhaust  his  strength 
before  these  works,  and  we  could  throw 
embarrassments  in  his  way  such  as  would 
take  an  invading  force  many  months  to  over¬ 
come.  Because  honorable  members  must 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  more 
than  a  six  months’  campaign  in  this  country. 
And  supposing  you  were  to  erect  wotks 


before  which  an  enemy  was  compelled  to  sit 
down  in  the  month  of  May,  it  would  take 
him  fully  three  months  before  he  could 
bring  up  his  supplies  and  siege  train  and 
protect  his  communications,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  ready  to  make  a  determined  attack, 
he  would  be  overtaken  by  winter,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  raise  the  siege  aud  go  into  winter 
quarters.  In  truth  our  winters  are  our 
safeguard  and  defence.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  opinion  of  military  men.  During  six 
months  only  are  military  operations  practi¬ 
cable  in  this  country,  and  thus  whatever  is 
done  one  season  has  to  be  abandoned  on  the 
approach  of  winter  and  begun  again  the 
following  spring.  If  therefore  we  can  only, 
by  manning  certain  salient  points  in  the 
country,  prevent  the  progress  of  invasion,  we 
are  safe.  Sudden  conquest  would  be  impos¬ 
sible — delay  and  impediments  are  everything. 
Every  one  knows  the  history  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  which  extended 
thirty  miles,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
invasion  with  which  Napoleon  terrified  Eu¬ 
rope  was  first  rolled  back.  These  lines 
were  defended  by  but  a  small  number  of 
men,  and  they  compelled  Napoleon  to  retire 
before  them.  Then,  on  this  continent  we  have 
the  experience  of  Richmond,  which  has 
forced  the  army  of  General  Grant  to  become 
a  mere  corps  of  observation,  and  of  Charles¬ 
ton  which  has  fallen  at  last,  but  after  what 
delay  and  at  what  cost  !  Going  to  the 
Crimea,  we  see  Sebastopol  defying  for 
months  and  months  the  joint  efforts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  If  we  therefore  can  keep 
the  invader  from  -  our  doors  for  a  certain 
number  of  mouths,  our  Canadian  winter  will 
do  the  rest,  whilst  English  ships  would  be 
engaged  in  harassing  their  coasts  and  in  the 
destruction  of  American  commerce  in  every 
sea.  I,  therefore,  entreat  those  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  a  desponding  view  of  the 
question  to  consider  these  things.  An  ag¬ 
gressive  warfare  in  this  country  is  one  thing, 
and  a  defensive  warfare  another,  and  a  very 
different.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  country  is 
well  adapted  for  defensive  purposes,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  subdue  us.  The 
badness  of  our  roads,  the  difficulties  presented 
by  our  winters,  our  deep,  broad  and  unford- 
able  rivers,  and  the  means  we  could  establish 
for  keeping  an  enemy  in  check  at  certain 
points  for  the  necessary  time,  would  enable 
us  to  resist  the  United  States  with  all  their 
power  and  resources  No  man  can  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  enormous  re- 
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sources,  of  the  courage,  of  the  varied  appli¬ 
ances,  of  everything  in  fact  which  tends  to 
success  in  war  than  I  have  of  the  American 
nation.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  held,  and 
seen  them  at  sea.  They  certainly  have  come 
out  as  a  military  nation  in  such  a  way  as 
almost  to  astonish  the  world.  But,  sir,  let 
us  consider  a  little  more  closely  what  their 
circumstances  are  in  other  respects.  No 
doubt  they  have  an  enormous  navy,  but  that 
very  navy  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  defend  their  harbors  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England.  It  is  not  because  I  imagine  their 
ships  could  not  cope  singly  with  British 
ships — it  is  not  because  I  believe  their  men 
are  lacking  in  skill  or  courage,  or  that  they 
are  unable  to  build  sufficient  vessels — but 
they  lack  this — and  it  is  a  consideration 
which  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  forget 
that  they  have  not  a  single  harbor  in  any 
sea,  except  on  their  own  coast,  to  refit  their 
vessels.  (Hear,  hear.)  Supposing  them  to 
send  a  fleet  of  20  or  30  ships  to  England. 

An  Hon. MEMBER — Or  Ireland  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  _ 

Hon.  Me.  ROSE— If  they  went  to  Ire¬ 
land,  they  would  have  a  very  warm  reception 
indeed.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  they  could 
get  there  with  the  coal  they  could  carry ; 
but  where  wouid  they  get  the  coal  to  bring 
them  back  or  to  carry  on  operations  there  ? 
Sailing  vessels  now-a-days  can  do  nothing; 
all  vessels  of  war  have  to  be  propelled  by 
steam ;  and  there  is  no  neutral  port  in  the 
world  where  in  time  of  war  with  England, 
the  navy  of  the  United  Statgs  would  be  able 
to  obtain  assistance.  For  I  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England 
the  United  States  would  have  few  allies. 
And,  as  I  before  remarked,  there  is  not  a  port 
in  the  world  wh ire  they  could  get  an  ounce  ot 
coal  or  any  addition  to  their  armament.  In  this 
would  cousist  our  great  safety.  They  have 
no  ports  in  the  Indian  Sea,  in  the  east  Atlan¬ 
tic,  the  Mediterranean  or  China  seas,  and  it  is 
simply  because  mqn  of  war  could  not  exist 
without  coaling  and  refitting  that  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  would  be  placed  at  so 
great  disadvantage.  It  is  contrary  to  interna¬ 
tional  law,  as  the  House  is  well  aware,  that 
the  ships  of  a  belligerent  nation  can  be 
received  in  a  neutral  port  and  assisted, 
beyond  what  is  requited  by  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  to  enable  them  to  face 
the  elements.  They  would  be  unable,  I  say, 
to  get  a  single  man,  a  ton  of  coal,  an 
ounce  of  gunpowder,  or  a  pound  of  iron,  m 
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any  neutral  port,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  United  States  could  do  in  a  war 
with  England  so  circumstanced  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Well,  sir,  this  is  one  state  of  things. 
But  there  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  question.  Do  we  not  know  that  in  the 
event  supposed,  we  should  find  the  Atlantic 
coast  swarming  with  English  vessels  carrying 
moveable  columns  of  troops,  menacing  and 
landing  at  every  point.  The  navy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  arsenals  of  England,  the  purse  of 
England,  and  all  the  appliances  and  require¬ 
ments  of  war  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
and  be  available  to  us  in  such  a  struggle.  We 
should  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  the  material 
of  war,  whioh  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  of  all 
other  things  the  most  essential.  In  all  respects 
we  should  be  in  a  very  different  position  from 
the  Confederate  States  at  the  present  day. 
We  should  simply  be  required  to  hold  our 
own,  while  the  United  States  were  being 
harassed  on  the  seaboard,  and  then  when 
the  winter  came  we  should  be  compara¬ 
tively  safe.  Think  of  the  exhaustion  to 
the  United  States  of  such  a  war  !  I  have 
ventured  to  say  thus  much  with  a  view 
of  counteracting,  so  far  as  my  feeble 
observations  will  enable  me  to  do,  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hocbe- 
laga  the  other  night,  because  I  think  it 
was  a  most  pernicious,  unmanly,  and  un¬ 
patriotic  view  of  the  case  to  be  allowed  to 
be  disseminated,  when  we  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  and  evoke  a  military 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  this 
country.  Neutrality  has  been  spoken  of. 
But  how  could  neutrality  be  possible  in  a 
struggle  between  England  and  the  United 
States?  The  country  which  cannot  put 
forth  an  effort  to  defend  itself  occupies  a 
despicable  position,  and  forfeits  on  the  score 
of  weakness,  even  the  wretched  privilege 
of  being  neutral.  How  is  it  possible,  I 
again  ask,  that  we  could  maintain  a  neutral 
position  in  such  a  war  ?  We  could  not. 
We  should  have  to  make  common  cause 
with  one  or  the  other.  Do  you  suppose 
the  United  States  would  allow  us  to  stand 

aside?  . 

Hon.  Mb.  HOLTON— It  is  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture’s  opinion  that  we  should 
hold  a  neutral  position. 

Hon.  Me.  McGEE— Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Me.  ROSE— I  have  listened  with, 
pleasure  to  many  speeches  from  my  hon. 
friend  the  Minister  of  Agricu  ture,  but  I 
have  never  heard  one  in  which  it  was 
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implied  that  we  ought  to  remain  neutral ,  nothing  in  addition  to  the  great  considera- 
in  the  event  of  a  war  between  England  and  j  tions  to  which  I  have  adverted,  I  should  go 
the  United  States.  My  hon.  friend  is  heartily  for  these  resolutions,  and  I  should 
well  able  to  speak  for  himself;  but  I  must  be  disposed  to  overlook  many  inequalities 
say  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  him  and  some  objectionable  features  which  I  see  in 
utter  so  unpatriotic  a  sentiment.  the  scheme.  I  do  not  intend  to  advert  in 

Hon.  Me.  HOLTON — Hear  !  hear !  I  detail  to  these,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  to  con- 
Hon.  Mr.  ROSE— I  have  no  doubt  sider  this  question  as  a  whole,  and  that 
that  what  my  hon.  friend  meant  by  neu-  I  unless  I  see  objections  to  it,  so  great  and 
trality  was  this,  that  we,  as  part  of  the  numerous  as  to  make  me  vote  against  it  as  a 
British  Empire,  were  bound  to  remain  whole,  it  is  useless  to  criticise  that  which  I 
neutral  as  between  the  two  warring  sections  cannot  mend.  The  scheme  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  neighboring  states.  of  a  treaty.  It  will  not  do  to  cavil  at  this 

Hon  Mr.  HOLTON — No;  the  hon.  or  at  that;  we  must  either  accept  it  of 
gentleman  expressly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  reject  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  see  the  difficul- 
that  the  neutrality  of  this  country  should  ties  of  the  scheme,  and  the  inequalities  of 
be  guaranteed  by  treaty,  the  same  as  is  the  it;  but  we  must  not  complain  if  one  colony 
case  with  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  gets  a  few  thousand  dollars  more  than 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — I  had  this  idea  I  another,  or  if  one  colony  has  to  assume  more 
once.  It  was  shortly  after  my  hon.  friend  op-  of  tho  debt  than  another.  Unless  I  saw 
posite  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton)  declared  in  favor  enough  in  the  whole  scheme  to  make  me 
of  annexation.  (Laughter.)  vote  against  it,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mere 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  sentiment  I  waste  of  time  to  cavil  at  these  small  matters, 
has  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  Because  without  the  consent  of  all  the  other 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  colonies  they  cannot  be  altered,  and  on  the 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Events  have  changed  whole  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole 
very  much  within  the  last  two  or  three  scheme  should  be  rejected,  and  these  slight 
ears,  and  we  have  got  to  deal  now,  not  with  inequalities  will  soon  right  themselves, 
mere  party  questions  only,  but  with  events  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
that  are  transpiring.  I  will  not  say  any-  ask  the  House  to  consider  —  apart  “from  the 
thing  further  on  this  point,  however,  as  my  higher  consideration  of  defence  ;  apart  from 
hon.  friend  from  Hochelaga  is  not  in  his  the  cementing  of  our  union  with  England, 
place,  although  the  hon.  member  for  Uha-  which  I  believe  is  involved  in  the  adoption 
teauguay  chivalrously  defends  him  in  his  of  this  measure,  and  apart  from  the  chance 

absence.  I  say  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  of  our  falling  a  prey  to  the  United  States _ 

while  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  dan  and  it  is  this  :  are  we  prepared,  looking  at 
ger,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  it.  It  is  a  Canada  alone,  to  go  back  to  the  old  state 
danger,  dark,  imminent  and  overwhelming,  of  things  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  ? 
and  if  it  was  on  that  consideration  alone,  I  Are  we  willing  to  revert  to  the  chronic  state 
say  that  I  find  in  this  question  of  defence  of  crisis  in  which  we  constantly  found  our- 
sufficient  not  only  to  justify  me  in  voting  selves  for  years  past?  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
for  the  scheme  now  before  the  House,  but  to  House  and  the  whole  Government  had  lost 
demand  of  me  every  effort  to  carry  it  into  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  the  most 
effect.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  show  that  we  lamentable  recriminations  and  difficulties  ex- 
are  in  earnest  on  this  question  of  defence,  isted  on  the  floor  of  this  chamber.  Indeed 
England  will  be  encouraged  to  come  to  our  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  affairs  were  in 
assistance  in  time  of  danger,  knowing  that  such  a  state  as  to  make  every  man  with  any 
she  can  look  to  us  not  only  to  contribute  feeling  of  self-respect  disposed  to  abandon 
towards  the  construction  of  works,  but  effec-  public  life.  I  think  we  see  in  this  alone 
tually  to  defend  them  when  constructed,  enough  to  reconcile  us  to  the  change  and  I 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  we  show  England  that  believe  I  should  see  sufficient  cause  in  this 
she  can  depand  on  a  population  of  four  mil-  to  induce  me  to  vote  for  a  change  in  our 
lions,  with  a  strength  wielded  from  a  com-  political  system.  The  dread  of  goin^  back 
mon  centre,  she  will  be  encouraged  to  aid  us  to  the  past,  the  apprehension  lest  ol<F  party 
with  both  men  and  material  of  war,  and  will  cries  should  be  revived,  and  the  fear  lest 
lend  us  the  assistance  necessary  to  protect  difficulties  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
ourselves  both  now  and  in  time  to  come,  might  be  perpetuated,  would  impel  me  to  vote 
Let  me  repeat  then,  sir,  that  were  there  1  for  the  scheme  now  in  our  hands.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Having  said  so  much  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  union,  I  might  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  it, 
were  it  not  that  I  wished  to  keep  faith 
with  my  honorable  friend  from  Lambton ; 
but,  having  said  so  much  on  the  higher 
grounds  which  recommend  this  scheme, 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
its  character,  viz.,  because  it  embraces  those 
elements  of  disruption  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  federal  union.  That  is  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  many  who,  while  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  for  a  purely  legislative  union,  object 
to  one  of  a  federal  character.  They  see  in  it 
that  which  tends  to  a  disruption,  and  collision 
with  the  Central  Government.  Now,  sir,  I 
do  not  deny  that  if  a  legislative  union,  pure 
and  simple,  had  been  practicable,  I,  for  one, 
would  have  preferred  it  j  but  I  cannot  dis¬ 
guise  from  myself  that  it  was,  and  is  at  pre¬ 
sent,  utterly  impracticable,  and  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  astonishment  and  extreme 
gratification,  that  five  colonies  which  had  been 
for  so  many  years  separate  from  each  other, 
had  so  many  separate  and  distinct  interests 
and  local  differences,  should  come  together  and 
agree  upon  such  a  scheme.  Remembering  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  in  the 
shape  of  local  interests,  personal  ambition,  and 
separate  governments,  I  certainly  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result,  and  I  cannot  withhold 
from  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  these 
negociations,  the  highest  praise  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  overcame  the  difficulties 
that  met  them  at  every  step,  and  for  the 
spirit  in  which  they  sunk  their  own  personal 
differences  and  interests  in  preparing  this 
scheme  of  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  proposition  having  so 
few  of  the  objections  of  a  Federal  system, 
should  have  been  assented  to  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  five  distinct  colonies,  which  had 
heretofore  been  alien,  practically  indepen¬ 
dent,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  almost  of 
England,  and  almost  hostile  to  each  other. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  had  been  very  much 
to  keep  these  colonies  apart,  and  very  little 
to  bring  them  together,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  speaks  well 
for  those  statesmen  who  applied  their  minds 
earnestly  to  the  work  of  union.  (Hear, 
heaiO 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— The  necessity  was 

UrHoN.  Mr.  ROSE— I  quite  understand 
the  ironical  spirit  of  my  honorable  friend 


but  the  work  of  Confederation  was  no  less 
one  of  vital  importance  to  the  country.  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  I  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon. 
Mr.  Dorion),  the  other  evening,  in  his 
historical  detail  of  all  the  antecedent  difficul¬ 
ties  which  existed  in  our  political  position./ 
That  honorable  gentleman  told  us  what  were 
the  opinions  of  this  member  and  of  that  one 
at  different  periods, — commented  on  their 
inconsistency,  and  claimed  that  he  himself 
had  always  been  firm  in  his  opposition  to  the 
project.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  care  what  may 
have  been  the  views  of  one  member  or  of 
another,  or  how  inconsistent  he  may  have 
been.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
scheme  which  is  now  presented  to  us.  Let 
us  forget  the  past;  let  us  forget  former 
differences  ;  do  not  let  us  revive  former 
animosities  !  Let  us  consider  that  we  are 
starting  fresh  in  life,  or  as  the  term  has 
been  used,  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era  of  national  existence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Let  us  cast  aside  past  recriminations  and  look 
at  the  merits  of  this  scheme.  I  have -only 
to  say  that  a  man  who  does  not  change  his 
opinions  is  a  very  unsafe  man  indeed  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  Such  a  man 
is  like  an  old  sign-post  on  a  road  that  is  no 
longer  used  for  travel.  The  sign-post  is 
consistent  enough,  it  remains  where  it  had 
been  placed,  but  though  a  type  of  consistency 
it  is  an  emblem  of  error.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  spoke  of  his 
consistency  and  the  inconsistency  of  others, 
but  he  was  like  the  sign-post  which  pointed 
out  a  road  that  existed  twenty  years  ago,  but 
which  no  one  could  now  pass  over.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  I  think,  therefore, 
that  instead  of  endeavoring  to  find  objections 
to  this  scheme  because  it  does  not  give  as  a 
legislative  instead  of  a  federal  union,  w« 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  sacrifices  of  those 
men  who  came  together  and  prepared  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Whatever  may  be  said  of  our 
desire  to  get  out  of  our  own  constitutional 
difficulties  in  Canada,  that  objection  cannot 
be  urged  against  the  public  men  of  the 
Lower  Provinces.  Newfoundland  has  not 
been  in  a  state  of  crisis  like  us,  and  New 
Brunswick  has  been  tolerably  faithful  to 
Mr.  Tiiley  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  a  short 
time  ago  the  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  had  a 
majority  of  thirty  in  a  very  small  house— 
everything  went  on  swimmingly  there,  and 
even  Prince  Edward  Island  was  not  much 
1  embarrassed. 
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A  VOICE — It  wanted  a  railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOSE — Let  us  attribute  no 
motives,  but  rather  give  to  every  man  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  this  measure 
the  credit  of  being  actuated  by  the  utmost 
atriotism  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Such, 
believe,  is  the  feeling  of  nine-tenths — yes, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  What  inducement,  except  those 
of  a  public  kind,  had  my  hon.  friend  the 
President  of  the  Council,  or  the  Attorney 
General  West  to  enter  the  same  Government, 
if  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  the  colonies  ?  And  even  if  they  had  only  in 
view  to  heal  the  constitutional  difficulties  of 
the  past,  we  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful  to 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  stated  that  I  would 
not  criticise  many  of  the  features  of  this 
schems;  but  there  are  two  main  features 
which  to  my  judgment  commend  themselves 
to  the  attention  of  every  one  who  has  any 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  system,  and 
which  give  us  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that 
guarantee  which  federal  unions  have  hereto¬ 
fore  wanted,  namely :  that  it  establishes  a 
central  authority  which  it  will  not  be  within 
the  power  of  any  of  the  local  governments 
to  interfere  with  or  rise  up  against.  It 
appears  to  me  that  they  have  avoided  the 
errors  into  which  the  iramers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution  not  unnaturally  fell.  They 
have  evidently  learnt  something  from  the 
teachings  of  the  past,  and  profited  by  the 
experience  afforded  in  the  case  of  our  Ame¬ 
rican  neighbors  They  have  established 
this  Central  Government,  giving  it  such 
powers,  and  so  defining  the  powers  of  the 
local  governments,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  Local  Parliament  to  interfere  with 
the  central  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
The  great  advantago  which  I  see  in  the 
scheme  is  this,  that  the  powers  granted  to 
the  local  governments  are  strictly  defined 
and  circumscribed,  and  that  the  residuum 
of  power  lies  in  the  Central  Government. 
You  have,  in  addition  to  that,  the  local 
governors  named  by  the  central  authority — 
an  admirable  provision  which  establishes 
the  connection  of  authority  between  the 
central  power  and  the  different  localities ; 
you  have  vested  in  it  also  the  great  questions 
of  the  customs,  the  currency,  banking,  trade 
and  navigation,  commerce,  the  appointment 
of  the  judges  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  all  those  great  and  large  questions 
which  interest  the  entire  community,  and 
with  whioh  the  General  Government  ought 


to  be  entrusted.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  difficulty  under  the  scheme  between  the 
various  sections — no  clashing  of  authority 
between  the  local  and  central  governments 
in  this  case,  as  there  has  been  in  the  case  of 
the  Americans.  The  powers  of  the  looal 
governments  are  distinctly  and  strictly  de¬ 
fined,  and  you  can  have  no  assertion  of 
sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  of  powers 
inconsisten  t  with  the  rights  and  security  of  the 
whole  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  the 
other  point  which  commends  itself  so  strongly 
to  my  mind  is  this,  that  there  is  a  veto 
power  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  over  all  the  legislation  of  the  Local 
Parliament.  That  was  a  fundamental  element 
which  the  wisest  statesmen  engaged  in  the 
framing  of  the  American  Constitution  saw,  that 
if  it  was  not  engrafted  in  it,  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution. 
These  men  engaged  in  the  framing  of  that 
Constitution  at  Philadelphia  saw  dearly,  that 
unless  the  power  of  veto  over  the  acts  of  the 
state  legislatures  was  given  to  the  Central 
Government,  sooner  or  later  a  clashing  of 
authority  between  the  central  authority  and 
the  various  states  must  take  place.  What 
said  Mr.  Madison  in  reference  to  this  point  f 
I  quote  from  The  Secret  Debates  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  took  place  in 
1787,  and  during  which  this  important 
question  was  considered.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Pinkney  “  that  the  National  Legisla¬ 
ture  shall  have  the-  power  of  negativing  all 
laws  to  be  passed  by  the  state  legislature, 
which  they  may  judge  improper,”  he  stated 
that  he  considered  “  this  as  the  corner  stone 
of  the  system,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
retrenching  the  state  authorities  in  order  to 
preserve  thegood  government  of  the  National 
Council.”  And  Mr.  Madison  said,  “  The 
power  of  negativing  is  absolutely  necessary 
— this  is  the  only  attractive  principle  which 
will  retain  its  centrifugal  force,  and  without 
this  the  planets  will  fly  from  their  orbits.” 
Now,  sir,  I  believe  this  power  of  negative, 
this  power  of  veto,  this  controlling  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  Government  is  the 
best  protection  and  safeguard  of  the  system; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  provided,  I  would  have 
felt  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  to  my 
sense  of  duty  to  vote  for  the  resolutions. 
But  this  power  having  been  given  to  the 
Central  Government,  it  is  to  my  mind,  in 
conjunction  with  the  power  of  naming  the 
local  governors,  the  appointment  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  judiciary,  one  of  the  best  features 
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of  the  scheme,  without  which  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  open  to 
very  serious  objection.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
will  not  now  criticize  any  other  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  resolutions  as  they  touch 
the  fundamental  conditions  and  principles  of 
the  union.  I  think  there  has  been  through¬ 
out  a  most  wise  and  statesmanlike  distribu¬ 
tion  of  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
those  things  have  been  carefully  guarded 
which  the  minorities  in  the  various  sections 
required  for  their  protection,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  which  each  province  was  not 
unnaturally  desirous  of  retaining  for  itself. 
So  far  then  as  the  objection  is  concerned 
of  this  union  being  federative  merely 
in  its  character,  and  liable  to  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  usually  surround  federal 
governments,  I  think  we  may  fairly  consider 
that  there  has  been  a  proper  and  satisfactory 
distribution  of  power,  which  will  avert  many 
of  those  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
sir,  there  is  another  objection  made  to.  it, 
and  one  upon  which,  Irom  my  stand-point, 
I  desire  to  make  some  observations,  and  that 
is  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  various  minorities  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  been  protected.  This  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  grave  and  serious  subject  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  especially  so  to  the  minority 
inthissectioQ  of  theprovince,  that  is  theEng- 
lish-speaking  minority  to  which  I  and  many 
other  members  of  this  House  belong,  and 
with  whose  interests  we  are  identified.  I 
do  not  disguise  that  I  have  heard  very 
grave  and  serious  apprehensions  by  many 
men  for  whose  opinions  I  have  great 
respect,  and  whom  I  admire  .  for  the 
absence  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness 
which  they  have  always  exhibited,  ihey 
have  expressed  themselves  not  so  much 
in  the  way  of  objection  to  specific  features 
of  the  scheme  as  in  the  way  of  apprehension 
of  something  dangerous  to  them  in  it 
apprehensions  which  they  cannot  state  ex¬ 
plicitly  or  even 'define  to  themselves.  They 
seem  doubtful  and  distrustful  as  to  the  con¬ 
sequences,  express  fears  as  to  how  it  will 
affect  their  future  condition  and  interests, 
and  in  fact  they  almost  think  that  in.  view 
of  this  uncertainty  it  would  be  better  if  we 
remained  as  we  are.  Now,  sir,  I  believe 
that  the  rights  of  both  minorities— the 
French  minority  in  the  General  Legislature 
and  the  English  speaking  minority  in  the 
Looal  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada— are 
properly  guarded.  I  would  admit  at  once 


that  without  this  protection  it  would  be  open 
to  the  gravest  objection  ;  I  would  admit  that 
you  were  embodying  in  it  an  element  of 
future  difficulty,  a  cause  of  future  dissension 
and  agitation  that  might  be  destructive  to 
the  whole  fabrio  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  very 
grave  and  anxious  question  for  us  to  consider 
— especially  the  minorities  in  Lower  Canada 
— how  far  our  mutual  rights  and  interests 
are  respected  and  guarded,  the  one  in  the 
General  and  the  other  in  the  Local  Legisla¬ 
ture.  With  reference  to  this  subjeot,  I 
think  that  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted — the  English  speaking  members  from 
Lower  Canada — may  in  some  degree  congra¬ 
tulate  ourselves  at  having  brought  about  a 
state  of  feeling  between  the  two  races  in 
this  section  of  the  province  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  good  effect.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
has  been,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  union, 
I  am  happy  to  say — and  everybody  knows  it 
who  has  any  experience  in  Lower  Canada — a 
cordial  understanding  and  friendly  feeling 
between  the  two  nationalities,  which  has 
produced  the  happiest  results.  Belonging 
to  different  races  and  professing  a  different 
faith,  we  live  near  each  other  ;  we  come  in 
contact  and  mix  with  each  other,  and  we 
respect  each  other  ;  we  do  not  trench 
upon  the  rights  of  each  other  j  we  have 
not  had  those  party  and  religious  differ¬ 
ences  which  two  races,  speaking  different 
languages  and  holding  different  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  us,  I 
6ay,  that  this  state  of  things  has  existed  and 
is  now  found  amongst  us.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  if,  instead  of  this  mutual  confidence ;  if, 
instead  of  the  English-speaking  minority 
placing  trust  in  the  French  majority  in  the 
Local  Legislature,  and  the  French  minority 
placing  the  same  trust  in  the  English  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  General  Legislature,  no  such  feeling 
existed,  how  could  this  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  be  made  to  work  successfully  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  the  utmost  confidence  on  both  sides ; 
I  feel  assured  that  our  confidence  in  the 
majority  in  the  Local  Government  will  not 
be  misplaced,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the 
confidence  they  repose  in  us  in  the  General 
Legislature  will  not  be  abused.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  hope  that  this  mutual  yielding  of  confidence 
will  make  us  both  act  in  a  high-minded  aud 
sensitive  manner  when  the  rights  of  either 
side  are  called  in  question— if  ever  they 
should  be  called  in  question— in  the  respect- 
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ive  legislatures.  This  is  an  era  in  the  history 
of  both  races — the  earnest  plighting  of  each 
other’s  faith  ns  they  embrace  this  scheme. 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  should  place  such 
entire  confidence  in  one  another ;  and  in 
future  ages  our  posterity  on  both  sides  will 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  period 
when  the  two  races  had  such  reliance  the 
one  on  the  other  as  that  each  was  willing  to 
trust  its  safety  and  interest  to  the  honor  of 
the  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  mutual  confid¬ 
ence  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any 
ephemeral  or  spasmodic  desire  for  change  on 
the  part  of  either ;  it  is  the  result  of  the 
knowledge  each  race  possesses  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  other,  and  of  the  respect  each  en¬ 
tertains,  for  the  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is 
because  we  have  learnt  to  respect  each  other's 
motives  and  have  been  made  to  feel  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  neither  must  be  aggressive,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  one  are  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  the  other.  And  I  think  I  may 
fairly  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  Council, 
that  if,  during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  has 
agitated  the  question  of  representation  by 
population,  we  the  English  in  Lower  Canada 
had  listened  to  his  appeals — appeals  that  he 
has  persistently  made  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  vigor  of  his  nature — if  we  had  not  turn¬ 
ed  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  but  had  gone  with 
those  of  our  own  race  and  our  own  faith,  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada,  who  demanded  this 
change,  where,  I  would  ask  him,  would  have 
been  our  union  to  day  ?  Would  not  a  feeling 
of  distrust  have  been  established  between  the 
French  and  English  races  in  the  community, 
that  would  have  rendered  even  the  tair  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  utterly  impracticable  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Would  the  French  have  in 
that  case  been  ready  now  to  trust  themselves 
in  the  General  Legislature,  or  the  English  in 
tho  Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  ?  No; 
and  I  pray  God  that  this  mutual  confidence 
between  two  races  which  have  so  high  and 
noble  a  work  to  do  on  this  continent,  who  are 
menaced  by  a  common  danger,  and  actuated 
by  a  common  interest,  may  continue  for  all 
time  to  come  !  I  pray  that  it  may  not  be 
interrupted  or  destroyed  by  any  aot  of  either 
party ;  and  I  trust  that  each  may  oontinue 
to  feel  assured  that  if  at  any  time  here¬ 
after  circumstances  should  arise  calculated 
to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  either,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
aggression  of  this  kind — “  We  trusted  each 
other  when  we  entered  this  union ;  we  felt 
then  that  our  rights  would  be  sacred  with 


you  ;  and  our  honor  and  good  faith  and  in¬ 
tegrity  are  involved  in  and  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  them.”  (Hear,  hear  )  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  an  era  in  our  history  to  which  in 
after  ages  our  children  may  appeal  with  pride, 
and  that  if  there  should  be  any  intention 
on  either  side  to  aggress  upon  the  other,  the 
reoollection  that  each  trusted  to  the  honor 
of  the  other  will  prevent  that  intention  being 
carried  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  Feeling  as  I  do 
thus  strongly  that  ourFrench  fellow-subjects 
are  placing  entire  confidence  in  us — in  our 
honor  and  our  good  faith — we,  the  English 
speaking  population  of  Lower  Canada,  ought 
not  to  be  behind  hand  in  placing  confidence 
in  them.  I  feel  that  we  have  no  reason  as  a 
minority  to  fear  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
the  majority.  We  feel  that  in  the  past  we 
have  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  reasonably 
expect  the  future  relations  between  the  two 
races  to  be.  But  although  this  feeling  of 
mutual  confidence  may  be  strong  enough  in 
our  breasts  at  this  time,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
my  hon.  friend  the  Attorney  General  East, 
as  representing  the  French  majority  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  English  speaking  minority, 
have  each  carefully  and  prudently  endeavored 
to  place  as  fundamental  conditions  in  this 
basis  of  union  such  safeguards  and  protection 
as  the  two  races  may  respectively  rely 
upon.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  that  it  has 
been  carefully  considered  and  carried  out, 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  working  as  in  the  past, 
we  need  not  have  any  apprehension  in  trust¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  two  races  either  in 
the  Federal  or  Local  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  although  we  here,  and  as  members  of 
this  House,  feel  this  confidence  in  each 
other,  no  doubt  those  who  propared  these 
resolutions  were  conscious  that  the  powers 
must  be  so  distributed,  and  the  reservations 
of  power  so  made,  as  to  commend  them  to 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large.  You 
must  carry  the  people  with  you  in  this 
movement,  for  you  cannot  foroe  a  new 
Constitution,  a  new  state  of  political 
being,  upon  a  people,  unless  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  their  own  oonviotions  as  to  its 
safety  go  along  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — You  cannot,  I  say, 
force  a  new  Constitution  upon  an  unwilling 
people,  but  in  this  instance  I  believe  a  very 
great  majority  approve  of,  and  are  earnestly 
desirous  of  the  change.  I  know  you  must 
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satisfy  them  that  their  interests  for  all  time 
to  come  are  safe — that  the  interests  of  the 
minority  are  hedged  round  with  such  safe¬ 
guards,  that  those  who  come  after  us  will 
feel  that  they  are  protected  in  all  they  hold 
dear;  and  I  think  a  few  observations  will 
enable  me  to  show  the  House  that  that  has 
been  well  and  substantially  done  in  this  case. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Looking  at  the  scheme,  then, 
from  the  stand-point  of  an  English  Protestant 
in  Lower  Canada,  let  me  see  whether  the 
interests  of  those  of  my  own  race  and  religion 
in  that  section  are  safely  and  properly  guard¬ 
ed.  There  are  certain  points  upon  which 
they  feel  the  greatest  interest,  and  with 
regard  to  which  it  i3  but  proper  that  they 
should  be  assured  that  there  are  sufficient 
safeguards  provided  for  their  preservation. 
Upon  these  points,  I  desire  to  put  some 
questions  to  the  Government.  The  first 
of  these  points  is  as  to  whether  such 
provision  has  been  made  and  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  that  they  will  not  suffer  at  any 
future  time  from  a  system  of  exclusion 
from  the  federal  or  local  legislatures,  but 
that  they  will  have  a  fair  share  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  in  both;  and  the  second  is, 
whether  such  safeguards  will  be  provided  for 
the  educational  system  of  the  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  them  ? 
Upon  these  points  some  apprehensions 
appear  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
minority  in  Lower  Canada,  and  although  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  not  shared  in 
any  fear  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
majority,  as  I  consider  that  the  action  of  the 
past  forms  a  good  guarantee  for  the  future, 
yet  I  desire,  for  the  full  assurance  of  that 
minority,  to  put  some  questions  to  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  Government.  I  wish  to  know 
what  share  of  representation  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  Lower  Canada  will 
have  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  whether 
it  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
representation  in  this  Parliament  ?  This  is 
one  point  in  which  I  think  the  English  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lower  Canada  are  strongly  in¬ 
terested.  Another  is  with  regard  to  their 
representation  in  the  Local  Legislature  of 
Lower  Canada — whether  the  same  proportion 
will  be  given  to  them  as  is  now  given  to  them 
in  this  House,  that  is  to  say,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Lower  Canadian  representation,  which 
is  the  proportion  of  the  English  speaking  to 
the  French  speaking  population  of  Lower 
Canada,  the  numbers  being  260,000  and 
1,100,000  respectively.  Now,  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  as  I  understand  them — and  I 


will  thank  my  hon.  friend  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  in  regard 
to  them —  provides  that  the  electoral  districts 
in  Lower  Canada  for  representatives  in  the 
first  Federal  Legislature  shall  remain  intact  as 
they  now  are  ;  and,  although  the  resolution 
is  somewhat  ambiguously  expressed,  I  tak® 
that  to  be  its  spirit. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Have  the  kindness 
to  read  it  and  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — The  23rd  resolution 
reads  :  “  The  Legislature  of  each  province 
shall  divide  such  province  into  the  proper 
number  of  constituencies,  and  define  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  them.”  Then  the 
24th  resolution  provides  that  “  the  Local 
Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  alter  the 
electoral  districts  for  the  purpose  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  such  Local  Legislature,  and 
distribute  the  representatives  to  which  the 
province  is  entitled  in  such  Local  Legislature, 
in  any  manner  such  legislature  may  see  fit.” 
In  these  resolutions  I  presume  that  power  is 
given  to  the  Legislature  of  each  province  to 
divide  the  province  into  the  proper  number 
of  constituencies  for  representation  in  the 
Federal  Parliament,  and  to  alter  the  electo¬ 
ral  districts  for  representation  in  the  Local 
Legislature.  Now,  to  speak  quite  plainly,  the 
apprehension  which  I  desire  to  say  again  I 
do  not  personally  share  in,  but  which  has 
been  expressed  to  me  by  gentlemen  in  my 
own  constituency,  is  this,  that  with  respect 
to  the  Local  Legislature,  it  will  be  competent 
for  the  French  majority  in  Lower  Canada  to 
blot  out  the  English-speaking  minority  from 
any  share  in  the  representation,  and  so  to 
apportion  the  electoral  districts  that  no  Eng- 
ish  speaking  member  can  be  returned  to  the 
Legislature.  That  is  an  apprehension  upon 
which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  by  my  hon.  iriend  the 
Attorney  General  East.  As  I  read  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  if  the  Local  Legislature  exercised  its 
powers  in  any  such  unjust  manner,  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  General  Government  to 
veto  its  action,  and  thus  prevent  the  intention 
of  the  Local  Legislature  being  carried  into 
effect — even  although  the  power  be  one 
which  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  vested  in 
the  Local  Government,  and  delegated  to  it  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  its  constitution. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  Local  Legislature 
of  Lower  Canada  should  apportion  the  electoral 
districts  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  injustice  to 
the  English-speaking  population,  the  Gene 
ral  Government  will  have  the  right  to  vet 
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any  law  it  might  pass  to  this  effect  and  set  it 
at  nought. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Would  you  ad- 
rise  it? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Yes,  I 
would  recommend  it  myself  in  case  of  injus¬ 
tice.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon  Mr.  ROSE — I  am  quite  sure  my 
hon.  friend  would  do  it  rather  than  have  an 
injustice  perpetrated.  There  is  another 
point  upon  which  I  would  like  to  have  from 
the  Attorney  General  East  an  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  the  views  of  the  Government.  I 
refer  to  the  provision  in  the  23rd  resolution 
which  I  have  just  read ;  what  I  wish  to  know 
is  whether  the  Legislature  therein  spoken  of 
means  the  Legislature  of  the  province  of 
Canada  as  it  is  now  constituted,  and  whether 
it  is  contemplated  to  have  any  change  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  for  re¬ 
presentation  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Legislature  1 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  With 
regard  to  Lower  Canada,  it  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  electoral 
districts,  because  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  number  of  representatives  sent  to  the 
General  Parliament.  But  with  regard  to 
Upper  Canada,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
electoral  districts,  because  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  members  from  that  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — So  that  I  clearly  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  that  in  Lower  Canada  the  constitu¬ 
encies,  for  the  purposes  of  the  first  e  ection 
to  the  Federal  Legislature,  will  remain  as 
they  are  now  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Yes,  as 
they  are  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — And  that  as  regards 
the  representation  in  the  Local  Legislature, 
the  apportionment  of  the  electoral  districts 
by  it  will  be  subjeot  to  veto  by  the  General 
Government. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER- -Yes,  in 
oaso  of  injustice  being  done.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — I  have  to  thank  the 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  answered  the  questions,  and  for  the  assu¬ 
rances  he  has  given  on  these  two  points — 
assuranoes  which,  I  feel  persuaded,  will  re¬ 
move  some  apprehension  felt  in  the  country 
with  regard  to  them.  An  hon.  gentleman 
who  sits  near  me  (Mr.  Francis  Jones)  asks 
me  to  enquire  who  is  to  change  the  electoral 
districts  in  Upper  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — The  Parliament  of 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear  ) 


Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — The  hon.  gentleman 
wants  to  know  if  it  is  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Canada ;  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  let  Upper  Canada  take  care  of  itself, 
and  I  think  its  representatives  are  able  to 
do  so.  One  minority  is  quite  enough  for 
me  to  attend  to  at  present.  (Laughter.) 
I  trust  the  Attorney  General  East,  from  my 
putting  these  questions  to  him,  will  not  infer 
that  I  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  fair  dealing 
that  will  be  accorded  to  the  minority  by 
the  majority  in  Lower  Canada.  But  it  is 
very  desirable,  I  think,  that  we  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  clear,  emphatic,  and  distinct  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  on 
these  points,  in  order  that  the  minority  may 
see  how  well  their  rights  and  interests  have 
been  protected.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  in  the  past  conduct  of  the 
majority  in  Lower  Canada  there  is  nothing 
which  will  cause  the  minority  to  look  with 
doubt  upon  the  future  ;  for  I  will  do  my 
hon.  friend  the  justice  of  saying  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  public  life  there  has  not 
been  a  single  act  on  his  part  either  of  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative,  or  legislative  action, 
tinged  with  illiberality,  intolerance,  or 
bigotry.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  this  to  ex¬ 
press  my  belief  that  in  the  future,  wherever 
he  has  control,  there  will  be  no  appearanoe 
of  bigotry  or  illiberality,  and  I  feel  that  the 
confidence  I  repose  in  him  in  this  respect  is 
shared  in  by  many  others  in  this  House  and 
throughout  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Will  my  hon. 
friend  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  ?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well,  while  he  is  asking  questions 
of  the  Government,  to  elicit  an  answer  to  the 
question  I  have  put  once  or  twice  touching 
the  proposed  measure  of  the  Administration 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  Lower  Canada, 
as  it  affects  the  English-speaking  minority. 
Perhaps  he  will  ascertain  whether  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  House  before  the  final 
passage  of  the  Confederation  scheme. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — I  intend  to  come  to- 
that  presently,  and  to  put  a  question  to  my 
hon.  friend  the  Attorney  General  East  in 
reference  to  that  subject.  What  I  wish  to 
do  now  is  to  point  out  the  objections  I  have 
heard  on  the  part  even  of  some  of  my  own 
friends  to  this  scheme — objections  which,  as 
I  have  said,  are  grounded  on  an  undefined 
dread  of  evil  rather  than  on  anything  that 
they  aotually  now  see  obnoxious  in  the 
scheme  itself.  These  fears,  I  have  said,  are 
vague  and  undefined,  and  difficult  therefore 
to  combat.  If  I  go  among  one  class  and  ask 
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them  what  they  fear,  I  am  told — “  Oh,  you 
are  going  to  hand  us  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  French ;  the  English  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  entirely  annihilated  ; 
they  will  have  no  power  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  all  the  advantages  we  have 
gained  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  by 
our  union  with  the  people  of  our  own  race  in 
Upper  Canada  will  be  entirely  lost.”  I  can 
but  answer — “What  are  you  afraid  of? 
Where  is  the  interest  affecting  you  that  is 
imperilled  ?  You  have,  in  conjunction  with 
a  majority  of  your  own  race,  power  in  the 
General  Legislature  to  appoint  the  local  gov¬ 
ernors,  administer  justice  and  name  the 
judges,  to  control  the  militia  and  all  other 
means  of  defence,  and  to  make  laws  respect¬ 
ing  the  post  office,  trade,  commerce,  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  you  have  all  the  great  and  important 
interests  that  centre  in  the  community  I 
represent — all  matters  that  affect  the  minority 
in  Lower  Canada — within  your  control  in  the 
Federal  Legislature.  The  French  have  sur¬ 
rendered  the  questions  relating  to  usury,  to 
marriage  and  divorce,  on  which  they  hold 
pretty  strong  opinions,  to  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  What,  then,  are  you  afraid  of  in  the 
action  of  the  Local  Legislature?”  “  Well,” 
I  am  answered,  “  all  that  may  be  true  enough ; 
but  we  shall  not  get  a  single  appointment ;  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  in  Lower 
Canada  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  majority,  and  they  will  control  all  the 
patronage.”  You  say  to  them  again — “  Is  it 
the  exercise  of  patronage  you  are  afraid  of  ? 
Is  not  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  the 
patronage  of  the  post  office,  the  customs,  the 
excise,  the  board  of  works,  and  all  the  other 
important  branches  of  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 
What  is  there,  then,  but  a  few  municipal 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  petty  patron¬ 
age,  are  you  going  to  imperil  the  success  of 
a  scheme  that  is  fraught  with  such  important 
consequences  to  all  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America?  Is  it  for  this  that  you  will 
oppose  a  measure  that  contains  so  many 
merits,  that  possesses  so  much  good,  and  that 
is  calculated  to  confer  such  lasting  benefits 
upon  these  provinces,  if  not  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  territorial  division  of  the 
British  Empire  here?”  Well,  these  ques¬ 
tions  I  have  put,  and  these  explanations  I 
have  made,  but  some  still  seemed  to  enter¬ 
tain  an  undefined  dread  that  they  could  not 
realise  to  themselves — a  dread  which  to  a 
great  extent  appears  to  be  shared  by  my  hon. 
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friend  opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  General  Legislature.  Well,  if 
we  look  to  the  history  of  the  past  twenty 
five  years  and  see  how  we  have  acted  towards 
each  other,  I  think  neither  party  will  have 
any  cause  for  apprehension.  Has  there  been 
a  single  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  my 
hon.  friend  the  Attorney  General  Easton  us 
the  English  minority,  or  a  single  act  of 
aggression  on  our  part  towards  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs?  (Hear,  hear.)  Has 
there  not  been  mutual  respect  and  confidence, 
and  has  there  been  an  act  on  either  side  to 
destroy  that  feeling?  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  the  past  gives  assurance  to  us  that  no 
such  difficulty  will  arise  in  the  future,  and 
that  we  shall  continue  to  live  and  Avork  har- 
monious’y  together,  each  holding  the  other 
in  respect  and  esteem.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
we  are  told — and  it  is  urged  as  an  objection 
against  the  scheme — that  works  of  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  obstructed  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Lower  Canada.  Now,  I  think  the 
day  has  long  gone  by  when  acts  which  were 
formerly  committed  could  possibly  be  repeat¬ 
ed — when,  for  instance,  before  the  union, 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  Montreal  Harbor 
Commissioners  could  not  be  proceeded  with 
because  Mr.  Papineau  opposed  it.  The  days 
of  progress  and  advancement  have  come  since 
that  time.  This  is  an  age  of  progress,  the 
very  spirit  of  which  is  hostile  in  the  strong¬ 
est  degree  to  such  a  state  of  things.  It  is 
impossible  for  either  race  to  treat  the  other 
with  injustice.  Their  interests  arc  too  much 
bound  up  together,  and  any  injustice  com¬ 
mitted  by  one  would  react  quite  as  injuri¬ 
ously  upon  it  elsewhere;  and  I  believe  that 
the  mutual  confidence  Avitli  which  we  are 
going  into  this  union  ought  to  and  will  in¬ 
duce  us  all  to  labor  together  harmoniously, 
and  endeavor  to  work  it  out  for  the  best. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  disguise  from  my¬ 
self  that  the  minority  in  Lower  Canada  has 
always  been  on  the  defensive.  That  is  a 
condition  which  is  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  we  cannot  be  in  a  minority 
without  being  more  or  less  on  the  defensive. 
But  I  thiuk  that  under  this  scheme  the 
French  minority  in  the  General  Legislature 
and  the  English  minority  in  Lower  Canada, 
Avill  both  be  amply  and  satisfactorily  protect¬ 
ed.  (Hear  hear.)  Now,  sir,  I  come  to  the 
question  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Chateauguay,  in  reference  to  the  education 
measure  which  the  Government  has  promised 
to  bring  down  to  the  House.  I  believe  this 
is  the  first  time  aimost  in  the  history  of 
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Lower  Canada — and  L  call  the  attention  of 
my  hon.  friends  from  Upper  Canada  to  the 
fact — that  there  has  been  any  excitement,  or 
movement,  or  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Protestant  population  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  in  reference  to  the  common  school 
question.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  that  there  has 
been  any  serious  apprehension  aroused 
amongst  them  regarding  the  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  has  ever  been  any  attempt  in 
Lower  Canada  to  deprive  the  minority  of 
their  just  rights  in  respect  to  the  education 
of  their  youth.  I  do  not  state  this  simply 
as  my  own  opinion,  or  as  the  result  of  obser¬ 
vations  which  I  have  made  alone.  I  have 
received  letters  from  those  who  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  educational  system  in  Lower 
Canada  for  many  years,  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  strongest  degree.  It  was  also  observ¬ 
ed  and  commented  upon  by  the  three  com¬ 
missioners  why  came  out  from  England  to 
this  country  in  1837,  and  who  in  their  re¬ 
port  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  that  came  under  their  notice, 
that  they  found  two  races,  speaking  different 
languages  and  holding  different  religious 
opinions,  living  together  in  harmony,  and 
having  no  difference  or  ill-feeling  in  respect 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  Now  we, 
the  English  Protestant  minority  of  Lowe 
Canada,  cannot  forget  that  whatever  right  of 
separate  education  we  have  was  accorded  to 
us  in  the  most  unrestricted  way  before  the 
union  of  the  provinces,  when  we  were  in  a 
minority  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  population.  We  cannot  forget  that 
in  no  way  was  there  any  attempt  to  prevent 
us  educating  our  children  in  the  manner  we 
saw  fit  and  deemed  best;  and  I  would  be 
untrue  to  what  is  just  if  I  forgot  to  state  that 
the  distrinution  of  State  funds  for  educational 
purposes  was  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 
I  believe  we  have  always  had  our  fair 
share  of  the  public  grants  in  so  far  as  the 
French  element  could  control  them,  and  not 
only  the  liberty,  but  every  facility,  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  dissentient  schools 
wherever  they  were  deemed  desirable.  A 
single  person  has  the  right,  under  the  law, 
of  establishing  a  dissentient  school  and 
obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  educational 
grant,  if  he  can  gather  together  fifteen  child¬ 
ren  who  desire  instruction  in  it.  Now,  we 
cannot  forget  that  in  the  past  this  liberality 


has  been  shown  to  us,  and  that  whatever  we 
desired  of  the  French  majority  in  respect  to 
education,  they  were,  if  it  was  at  all  reason¬ 
able,  willing  to  concede.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
have  thus,  in  this  also,  the  guarantee  of  the 
past  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  the  future 
unduly  to  interfere  with  our  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  as  regards  education,  and  I  believe  that 
everything  we  desire  will  be  as  freely  given 
by  the  Local  Legislature  as  it  was  before  the 
union  of  the  Canadas.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
from  whence  comes  the  practical  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  question  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  ?  We  should  not  forget  that  it  does 
not  come  from  our  French-Canadian  brethren 
in  Lower  Canada,  but  that  it  arises  in  this 
way — and  I  speak  as  one  who  has  watched 
the  course  of  events  and  the  opinion  of 
the  country  upon  the  subject — that  the 
Protestant  majority  in  Upper  Canada  are 
indisposed  to  disturb  the  settlement  made 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  with  regard  to 
separate  schools,  and  rather  to  hope  that  the 
French  majority  in  Lower  Canada  should 
concede  to  the  English  Protestant  minority 
there,  nothing  more  than  is  given  to  the 
minority  in  the  other  section  of  the  province. 
But  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are 
certain  points  where  the  present  educational 
system  demands  modification — points  in 
which  the  English  Protestant  minority  of 
Lower  Canada  expect  a  modification.  I 
would  ask  my  honorable  friend  the  Attorney 
General  East,  whether  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  in  force  in  Lower  Canada  at 
the  time  of  the  proclamation  is  to  remain  and 
be  the  system  off  education  for  all  time  to 
come ;  and  that  whatever  rights  are  given 
to  either  of  the  religious  sections  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  guaranteed  to  them  ?  We  are 
called  upon  to  vote  for  the  resolutions  in 
ignorance,  to  some  extent,  of  the  guaranties 
to  be  given  by  subsequent  legislation,  and 
therefore  my  honorable  friend  will  not  take 
it  amiss  if  I  point  out  to  him  where  the 
Protestant  minority  desire  a  change,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  Government 
is  disposed  to  meet  their  views  by  coming 
down  with  a  measure  in  which  they  may  be 
embodied.  The  first  thing  I  wish  to  men¬ 
tion  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
our  present  system,  and  that  is,  whether 
non-resident  proprietors  shall  have  the  same 
right  of  designating  the  class  of  schools  to 
which  their  taxes  shall  be  given  as  actual 
residents.  That  is  one  point — whether  a 
person  living  out  of  the  district  or  township 
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shall  not  have  the  same  privilege  of  saying 
that  his  taxes  shall  be  given  to  a  dissentient 
school  as  if  he  resided  upon  the  property. 
A  second  point  is  with  reference  to  taxes  on 
the  property  of  incorporated  companies.  As 
it  is  now,  such  taxes  go  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  considered  satisfactory  to  the  minority 
of  Lower  Canada.  What  I  desire  to  ascertain 
is  whether  some  equitable  provision  will  be 
made,  enabling  the  taxes  on  such  property 
to  be  distributed  in  some  way  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  owners — perhaps  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Government  money  is.  Some  have 
urged  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  directors 
of  such  companies  to  indicate  the  schools  to 
which  such  taxes  should  be  given,  while 
others  think  that  each  individual  shareholder 
should  have  the  power  to  say  how  the  taxes 
on  his  property  should  be  applied.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  latter  method  would  be 
found  utterly  impracticable.  I  confess  it  is 
an  extreme  view,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
could  expect  that.  But  I  do  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  more  equitable  way  of 
appropriating  the  taxes  on  such  property. 
These  are  two  points,  of  perhaps  inferior 
importance  to  the  third,  and  that  is,  whether 
a  more  direct  control  over  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  dissentient  schools 
in  Lower  Canada  will  not  be  given  to  the 
Protestant  minority ;  whether  in  fact  they 
will  not  be  left  in  some  measure  to  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  this  is  a 
question  that  concerns  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  for  I  believe  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  dissentient  schools  are  Catholic 
schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Dissentient  on 
account  of  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — There  are  none 
dissentient  on  account  of  language. 

Hon,  Mr.  HOLTON— Well,  what  for 
then  ? 

Hon  Mr.  CARTIER — Well,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  language  ;  the^e  is  no  difficulty  on 
account  of  that. 

Hon  Mr.  ROSE— The  question  relates 
to  all  dissentient  schools,  from  whatever 
cause  they  may  have  been  led  to  dissent.  The 
remedy  can  be  made  to  apply  equally  to  all. 
I  do  not  ask  what  precise  measure  will  be 
brought  down,  but  I  do  think  they  ought  to 
have  more  control  than  they  now  possess. 
The  final  question  is  one  relating  somewhat 
to  the  finances,  and  therefore  belongs  more 
properly  to  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 


Hon.  Mr.  GALT — You  shall  have  an 
answer  immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — Mr.  Speaker, 
as  usual,  I  am  ready  to  answer  categorical 
questions,  and  I  will  answer  my  hon.  friend 
in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  both  the  House 
and  my  hon.  friend.  With  regard  to  the 
first  point,  respecting  non-residents  in  the 
townships,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  in  a  measure  which  is 
to  be  introduced,  to  give  those  who  are  in  a 
minority  power  to  designate  to  what  dissenti¬ 
ent  schools  their  assessment  shall  be  paid. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Only  in 
townships  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER— Everywhere.  Not 
to  Catholics  alone  either.  With  regard  to 
the  second  question — the  distribution  of 
money  raised  from  commercial  companies- — I 
am  well  aware  that  to  this  day  there  has  been 
a  complaint  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  those  moneys.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  have  in  the  measure  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  will  secure  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  those  moneys,  distributing 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  everyone. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Now,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  third  enquiry,  I  am  ready  also 
to  answer  my  honorable  friend  from  Montreal 
Centre,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  that  in  that  law  there  will  be  a 
provision  that  will  secure  to  the  Protestant 
minority  in  Lower  Canada  such  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  over  their  schools  as  will 
satisfy  them.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Now, 
with  regard  to  my  hon.  frind  from  Chateau- 
guay,  who  said  that  there  were  dissentient 
schools  on  account  of  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  must  have  misunderstood  what  I  said. 
The  honorable  member  from  Montreal  Centre 
was  saying  that  there  were  dissentient  schools 
on  account  of  religion.  I  merely  suggested 
that  there  might  be  dissentient  schools>  on 
account  of  language.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  law  to  prevent  it.  -  There  might  be 
Catholic  dissentient  schools  in  municipalities 
where  the  majority  was  Protestant. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — The  honorable 
member  for  Chateauguay  has  the  laws  of 
Lower  Canada  in  his  possession.  Well,  ho 
will  not  find  there  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  Catholic  or  Protestant  schools 
mentioned.  What  are  termed  in  Upper 
Canada  separate  schools,  come  under^the 
appropriate  word,  in  Lower  Canada,  of  dis¬ 
sentient.  It  is  stated  that  where  the  majority 
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is  of  either  religion,  the  dissentient  minority 
— either  Catholio  or  Protestant — have  the 
right  to  establish  dissentient  schools.  In 
the  cities  the  majority  being  Catholios,  the 
dissentient  schools  are  Protestant,  but  in  the 
townships,  the  majority  is  sometimes  Protes¬ 
tant  and  the  dissentient  schools  Catholic. 

Me.  POPE — What  will  be  the  provision 
made,  where  the  population  is  pretty  sparse, 
as  in  some  parts  of  my  county  ?  Will  you 
allow  the  minority  of  one  township  to  join 
with  a  neighboring  township  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  dissentient  school  ? 

Hon.  Me.  CARTIER— Yes.  There  will 
be  a  provision  enabling  the  minority  to  join 
with  their  friends  in  a  contiguous  munici¬ 
pality  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite 
number. 

Hon.  J.  8.  MACDONALD— While  the 
Government  is  in  a  communicative  mood — 
(laughter) — I  think  it  is  of  some  importance 
that  we  should  know  whether  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  to  extend  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Catholic 
minority  of  Upper  Canada  that  are  to  be 
given  to  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  ? 

Hon.  Me.  CARTIER — I  cannot  do  my 
own  work  and  the  work  of  others.  The 
Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada 
is  not  present,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  on 
some  future  occasion  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  my  honorable  friend  from  Cornwall. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West, 
perhaps  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  desired 
information  ? 

Hon.  Me.  BROWN — If  my  hon.  friend 
wants  an  answer  from  me,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  provisions  of  the  School  bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  Upper  Canada  have  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Government.  As  soon  as 
a  bill  is  framed  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
laying  it  before  the  House. 

Hon.  Me.  ALLEYN— I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Government  feel  disposed  to  grant 
to  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  the  same 
privileges  they  have  just  promised  to  the 
Protestants  of  Lower  Canada. 

Hon.  Me.  ROSE — The  manner  and  spirit 
in'  whioh  the  Government  have  given  ex¬ 
planations  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  liberal  manner  in 
whioh  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  past 
gives  us  every  reason,  to  be  convinced  that 
we  will  receive  justice.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 


have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  full 
confidence  that  the  Lower  Canada  section  of 
the  Administration  will  deal  with  us  in  a  fair 
and  liberal  spirit.  I  have  confidence  in  my 
hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  in 
my  hon.  friend  the  Attorney  General  East, 
and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  he  will  give  all 
proper  consideration  to  that  financial  ques¬ 
tion,  the  distribution  of  the  assessment  of 
commercial  companies  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  I  hope  the  Minister  of  Finance  will 
be  disposed  to  go  further,  and  deal  in  a 
similar  spirit  with  the  endowment  of  col- 
leges . 

Hon.  Me.  HOLTON— Bring  the  pressure 
to  bear,  and  you  will  get  it.  Now  is  the 
time,  before  the  Confederation  scheme  comes 
to  a  vote. 

Hon.  Me.  ROSE — Well,  it  happens  that 
my  honorable  friend  from  Cbateauguay  and 
myself  hold  very  dissimilar  views  respect¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  Confederation.  If 
I  were  disposed  to  follow  such  tactics, 

I  might  possibly  profit  by  his  advice.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  overlook  a  great  many 
things  on  which  my  honorable  friend 
would  hesitate,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  so 
important  a  measure  carried  out.  While  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  feel  that  we  may  expeot  as  much 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Local  Parliament  as  from  any  Government 
of  United  Canada  that  we  ever  had.  We 
have  never,  yet  had  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
Protestant  majority  of  Upper  Canada  for  help, 
and  if  we  ever  should  deem  it  proper  to  do 
so,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
receive  more  attention  than  our  wants  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  majo¬ 
rity  of  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
sir,  so  far  as  the  three  questions  to  which  I 
have  made  allusion  are  concerned,  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  being  shut  out  from  the  General 
Government — being  handed  over  to  the 
French  in  the  Loo&l  Parliament  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  our  educational  fights  being 
interfered  with,  I  feel  every  assurance  that 
the  spirit  of  the  answers  just  given  will  be 
carried  out.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  argument  presented  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Do- 
eion)  in  the  course  of  his  speech  the  other 
evening — that  the  plan  for  Federation  would 
inflict  great  financial  injustice  upon  Canada, 
and  that  it  would,  through  the  Interooloni&l 
Railway  and  works  of  defenoe,  entail  such 
enormous  burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada 
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as  to  ultimately  lead  them  to  rise  up  against 
and  overthrow  it.  Well  now,  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  increase  our 
expenditure.  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  go 
beyond  what  the  Minister  of  Finance  stated 
— that  it  could  not  in  any  case  add  to  the 
present  cost  more  than  the  expenses  of  the 
General  Government.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ments  cannot  be  more  expensive  than  the 
present  Government,  and  therefore  all  we 
need  to  add  at  the  very  most  is  the  expense 
of  the  General  Government.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  add  any  more.  I  would, 
however,  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
another  ‘statement  made  the  other  evening 
by  the  hon.  member  from  Hochelaga.  He 
said  that  we  were  making  a  mistake  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  were  discussing  a  questiou  of 
colonial  union.  Confederation,  he  said,  was 
simply  tacked  on  to  the  Intercolonial  Rail 
way  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Watkin,  and 
that  the  whole  arrangement  was  merely  a 
nicely  planned  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Mr.  WALLBRIDGE — That  was  the  very 
motive. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Well,  does  any  one 
suppose  that  my  hon.  friend  the  President 
of  the  Council  could  be  duped  in  that  way  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Ho¬ 
chelaga  believes  he  has  so  little  astuteness 
as  not  to  see  through  such  an  attempt  as  that  ? 
The  argument  was  used  to  get  the  support 
of  the  opponents  of  railways  in  this  House 
against  the  Federation.  Sir,  it  would  appear 
that  the  hon.  President  of  the  Council,  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Government,  who  are  anti- 
railway  in  their  views,  have  been  altogether 
mistaken,  and  that  we  are  merely  going  to 
build  up  another  gigantic  railway  monopoly 
for  fraudulent  purposes  They  may  all  be 
deceived  by  this  imaginary  project,  and  it 
would  seem  too,  sir,  that  Mr.  Watkin,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  wiles  of  MephisTOPHELES,  had 
hoodwinked  the  Governor  General,  and  the 
Colonial  Secretry,  hnd  caused  them  to  fall 
into  the  trap  also.  Nay,  further,  it  would 
appear  that  his  wiles  had  reached  the  Throne 
itself,  for  Her  Majesty  has  expressed  herself 
in  the  speech  to  Parliament  in  favor  of  the 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hun.  Mr.  HOLTON — Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE— Can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  grave  and  important  matter  of  this 
kind  would  have  received  such  consideration 
from  the  Home  Government,  if  it  were 
nothing  more  than  a  Grand  Trunk  job?  My 


hon.  friend  opposite  sonorously  cries  “Order,” 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  his  late  colleague’s 
arguments  as  the  only  answer  he  can  give. 
Does  he  suppose  I  am  going  to  allow  a  grave 
charge  of  such  a  nature  to  go  unanswered  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— If  I  called  “Order,” 
it  was  bccau-e  I  considered  that  Her  Majesty 
ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  term  “hoodwink.-’  Her 
advisers  were  the  responsible  parties.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

IIon.  Mr.  ROSE — I  repeat  that  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  which  we  have  received  to¬ 
day,  and  to  which  I  have  a  perfect  right  to 
refer,  does  not  treat  this  measure  as  anything 
akintoaGrand  Trunkjob.  Itisrealiypresum- 
ing  too  much  on  the  part  of  my  hon .  friend  from 
Hochelaga  to  get  up  and  say  in  effect  to  the 
members  of  this  House  :  “  You  know  nothing 
about  this  scheme  ;  you  cannot  see  or  under¬ 
stand  what  it  really  is ;  but  my  astuteness 
enables  me  to  see  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  railway  job.”  ^Laughter.)  Does 
the  hon.  member  really  believe  what  he 
has  stated  ?  Does  he  really  believe  that  the 
whole  project  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  ?  It  is  a  mostunworthy  course  for  him 
to  pursue  to  endeavor  to  bring  old  prejudices 
against  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  to  bear 
in  the  manner  he  has  been  doing;  prejudices 
and  animosities  based  upon  stories  that  have 
been  repeated  until  a  further  reference  to 
them  seems  almost  childish.  But  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  honorable  member’s  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  carried  away  by  those  little 
appeals  to  side  issues,  on  a  question  of  this 
important  nature.  What  does  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  say  : — 

Her  Majesty  has  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving 
her  sanction  to  the  meeting  of  a  conference  of 
delegates  from  her  several  North  American  Pro¬ 
vinces,  who,  on  an  invitation  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Governor  General,  assembled  at  Quebec.  These 
delegates  adopted  resolutions  having  for  their 
object  a  closer  union  of  those  provinces  under  a 
Central  Government.  If  those  .resolutions  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  a  bill 
will  be  laid  before  you  for  carrying  this  important 
measure  into  effect. 

(Loud  cheers.)  This  is  the  language  used 
by  our  Sovereign  when  addressing  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  are  we  uow 
to  be  urged  to  under  estimate  the  value 
of  the  great  project  by  mere  appeals 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  at  large 
against  the  threatened  monopoly  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty  is  shared  in,  too,  by  some  of  fcha 
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greatest  statesmen  of  England,  whose  names 
are  identified  with,  the  history  of  the  nation. 
What  said  Lord  Derby  in  reference  to 
Confederation  ?  Does  he  consider  it  to 
emanate  from  a  mere  clique  of  railway 
speculators  ?  Speaking  of  the  relation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States — and  his  remarks 
come  in  most  opportunely  in  connection 
with  the  observations  I  made  at  the  outset — 
speaking  of  defending  the  upper  lakes  with 
armed  vessels,  the  noble  lord  says  : — 

I  do  not  ask  Her  Majesty’s  Government  what 
steps  they  have  taken,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  they 
will  be  deeply  responsible  if  they  are  not  fully 
awake  to  the  position  in  which  this  country  is 
placed  by  these  two  acts  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  preponderating  force  upon  the  lakes  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  it  could  only  be 
used  for  purposes  of  aggression.  (Hear,  hear.) 
An  attack  on  the  part  of  Canada  upon  the  United 
States  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  long  fron¬ 
tier  of  Canada  is  peculiarly  open  to  aggression ; 
and  assailable  as  it  is  by  land,  unless  there  be  a 
preponderating  force  upon  these  lakes,  you  must 
be  prepared,  to  place  the  province  of  Canada  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  States. 

I  prefer  the  appreciation  of  Lord  Derby, 
atfd  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  these  af¬ 
fairs,  to  the  ironical  cheers  or  opinion 
of  my  honorable  fiiend  from  Chateauguay. 
I  place  what  the  noble  lord  has  said  as  to 
the  Confederation  question  in  its  relation  to 
the  defence  of  these  provinces  and  the 
strength  to  be  thereby  added  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  before  anything  which  he 
or  the  other  opponents  of  this  scheme  can 
express.  The  noble  lord  says  with  regard 
to  the  great  measure  itself : — 

Under  the-  circumstances  I  see,  with  additional 
satisfaction,  the  announcement  of  a  contemplated 
step—  I  mean  the  proposed  Federation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces.  I  hope  I  may 
regard  that  Federation  as  a  measure  tending  to 
constitute  a  power  strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of 
this  country,  which,  I  trust,  may  never  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  these  provinces — to  acquire  an  impor¬ 
tance  which  separately  they  could  not  obtain.  If 
I  saw  in  this  Federation  a  desire  to  separate  from 
this  country,  I  should  think  it  a  matter  of  much 
more  doubtful  policy  and  advantage ;  but  I  per¬ 
ceive  with  satisfaction  that  no  such  wish  is  enter¬ 
tained.  Perhaps  it  is  premature  to  discuss  at  this 
moment  resolutions  not  yet  submitted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  legislatures  ;  but  I  hope  I  see  in  the  terms 
of  that  Federation  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  provinces  to  maintain  for  themselves  the 
blessing  of  the  connection  with  this  country,  and 
a  determined  and  deliberate  preference  for  mon¬ 
archical  over  republican  institutions. 

(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Now,  sir,  could  there 
he  anything  more  opportune  ?  This  is  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Be  united,  he  says,  that  you  may  be 
strong,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  have  the 
whole  power  of  England  to  sustain  you.  Can 
there  he  anything  more  cheering  or  encourag¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  than  the  language  I  have  just  quoted, 
and  which  was  uttered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  not  three  weeks  ago?  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  yet  my  honorable  friend  from  Hochelaga 
presumes  to  stand  up  here  and  tell  us,  in 
effect,  that  we  are  so  many  children — that  we 
are  deceived  with  the  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  establish  a  great  nation  or  Confederation  of 
provinces,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  it;  and  he  appeals  to  prejudices  for¬ 
merly  entertained  by  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  in  order  that  he  may  induce  them 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  important 
measure  which  the  Government  has  brought 
down,  and  which  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
England  have  stamped  with  their  approval. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  the  House  will  indulge 
me  if  I  read  a  few  more  words  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  Earl  Granville,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  said  : — 

And  what  ought  to  make  us  still  more  proud 
of  the  good  government  which  must  undoubtedly 
have  prevailed  amongst  us,  is  to  find  that  our 
North  American  colonies,  in  expressing  their 
wish  to  continue  their  connexion  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  adopting  the  new  institutions  they 
have  been  considering  with  such  calm  and  prudent 
statesmanship,  have  thought  it  desirable  to  keep 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  constitution  and  insti¬ 
tutions  under  which  we  so  happily  live. 

(Loud  cheers.)  He  does  not  belittle  the  men 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much,  as  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  are  inclined  to  do.  He 
does  not  sneer  at  those  who  have  gone  into 
the  matter  with  the  honest  view  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  praises 
their  “  calm  and  prudent  statesmanship,” 
and  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  which  they 
may  feel  proud,  and  I  say  that  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  originating  and  bring¬ 
ing  this  project  to  the  present  advanced 
stage,  may  well  feel  proud  of  their  work, 
when  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  world  com¬ 
mend  it  as  a  thing  of  wonderful  perfection, 
considering  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  And  these  opinions  were  not 
confined  to  any  one  party,  but  were  uttered 
by  both  liberals  and  conservatives.  Lord 
Houghton  said  in  the  course  of  the  same 
debate : — 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  im¬ 
pulse  has  manifested  itself  in  the  proposed  amal- 
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gamation  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  British 
America.  I  heartily  concur  with  all  that  has 
been  said  by  my  noble  friend  the  mover  of  this 
address  in  his  laudation  of  that  project.  It  is, 
my  lords,  a  most  interesting  contemplation  that 
that  project  has  arisen  and  has  been  approved  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Government.  It  is  certainly  con 
trary  to  what  might  be  considered  the  old 
maxims  of  government  in  connection  with  the 
colonies,  that  we  should  here  express,  and  that 
the  Crown  itself  should  express  satisfaction  at  a 
measure  which  tends  to  bind  together  in  almost  in¬ 
dependent  power  our  colonies  in  North  Ameiica. 
We  do  still  believe  that  though  thus  banded 
together  they  will  recognize  the  value  of  British 
connection,  and  that  while  they  will  be  safer  in 
this  amalgamation  we  shall  be  as  safe  in  their 
fealty.  The  measure  will,  no  doubt,  my  lords, 
require  much  prudent  consideration  and  great  at¬ 
tention  to  prevent  susceptibilities.  It  will  have 
to  deal  with  several  British  provinces,  but  with  a 
race  almost  foreign  in  their  habits  and  origin.  I 
do  hope  it  will  ultimately  succeed,  and  that  the 
French-Canadians  forming  part  of  this  great  in 
tegral  North  British  American  empire  will  have 
as  much  security  and  happiness  as  they  can 
attain. 

Those  who  say  that  the  people  throughout 
the  country  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  I  am 
satisfied,  know  very  little  what  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  is.  I  believe  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  sentiment  of  approbation  of  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken.  I  know  that  those 
who  are  perhaps  most  fearful  with  reference 
to  it,  and  whose  interests  are  perhaps  most  in 
jeopardy — the  English  speaking  minority  in 
Lower  Canada — have  considered  it  carefully, 
and  with  all  their  prejudices  against  it  at  the 
outset,  are  now  warmly  in  its  favor.  I  speak 
particularly  of  those  who  have  great  interests 
at  stake  in  the  community  which  I  represent 
— the  great  and  varied  interests  of  commerce, 
trade,  banking,  manufactures  and  material 
progress  generally,  which  are  supposed  to 
centre  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  These  men — 
and  there  are  none  more  competent  in  the 
province — have  considered  the  scheme  in  a 
calm  and  business-like  way,  and  have  deliber¬ 
ately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  best  interests  and  greatly 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Well  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  in  a 
minority  in  the  Local  Legislature,  and  to  be  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  from  those  of  their  own  race 
and  religion  in  Upper  Canada,  yet,  after  con¬ 
sidering  how  the  change  is  to  affect  the  im¬ 
portant  interests  which  they  have  at  stake, 
they  are  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
measure,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  work  har¬ 
moniously.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  not  a  day  to  lose 


in  carrying  out  the  project.  I  believe  the 
question  of  preparing  for  the  defence  of  this 
country  is  an  imminent  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  not,  I  repeat,  a  day  or  an  hour  to  be 
lost,  and  I  believe  that  if  this  country  is  put 
into  a  proper  condition  of  defence,  the  union 
will  be  the  best  safeguard  we  can  have.  If 
our  neighbors  see  that  we  have  the  means  of 
causing  them  to  sit  down  on  our  frontier  and 
spend  a  summer  before  they  can  hope  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  country,  we  will  then 
be  in  a  pretty  good  condition  to  defend  our¬ 
selves.  I  trust  that  the  blessings  of  peace 
may  long  be  preserved  to  us,  that  the  good 
feeling  which  ought  to  subsist  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  may  never  be  in¬ 
terrupted  ;  that  two  kindred  nations  which 
have  so  many  ties,  so  many  interests,  and  so 
many  associations  in  common,  may  never  be¬ 
come  enemies, and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
every  honorable  concession  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  war.  No  man  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  blessings  of  peace  more  than  I  do, 
and  no  one  is  more  alive  to  the  horrors  of  war 
than  I  am.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  been  seriously  threatened.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  say 
when  the  cloud,  which  so  darkly  over¬ 
shadows  us,  may  burst  in  full  fury  on  our 
heads,  and  those  who  have  the  direction  of 
the  destinies  of  this  country  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  place  it  in 
a  position  to  meet  that  event.  We  cannot 
recede  from  the  position  we  have  assumed. 
We  cannot  go  back,  we  must  go  forward ; 
and  it  is  certain  to  my  mind  that  if  what  has 
now  been  undertaken  is  not  consummated,  we 
will  regret  it  in  years  to  come.  I  have  but  to 
add  one  word  more,  and  I  must  apologize  to 
the  House  for  the  time  I  have  already  occu¬ 
pied.  (Cries  of  “  Go  on.”)  I  am  afraid  I 
have  very  much  transgressed  the  limits  I  had 
assigned  to  myself.  There  is  but  one  point 
more,  and  I  have  done.  My  honorable  friend 
opposite  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  says  that  this 
scheme  is  going  to  ruin  us  financially — that  it 
is  financially  unfair.  But  he  has  failed  to 
point  out  in  what  feature  this  can  be  regarded 
as  financially  injurious  to  any  particular  sec¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  nothing  fairer  to  my 
mind  than  that,  in  forming  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  these  five  provinces,  the  amount  of  the 
debt  should  be  equalised  at  the  time  the  part¬ 
nership  is  formed,  and  that  whatever  one  is 
short  should  be  made  up  by  an  annual  grant 
to  the  other,  not  an  increasing  one  but  a  fixed 
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sum.  There  can  be  nothing  unfair  in  the 
application  of  such  a  principle  as  that.  Of 
course  the  interest  on  the  debt,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  be  met  by  taxation.  “  And,” 
says  my  honorable  friend,  “  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  less  able  to  pay  taxation  than  we 
are,  and  therefore  the  great  bulk  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  particularly 
the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Montreal.”  Well, 
sir,  is  not  this  just?  Is  it  not  fair  that  the 
richest  portion  of  the  community  should  pay 
the  most  taxes  ?  Does  my  honorable  friend 
mean  to  say  that  those  who  consume  most 
ought  not  to  pay  most  to  the  revenue  ?  And 
if  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are 
larger  consumers  than  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  ought  they  not  to  contribute  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  consumption  to  the  revenue  ? 
“  But,  oh,”  says  my  honorable  friend,  “the 
people  of  the  Lower  Provinces  get  their 
80  cents  per  head,  and  we  get  no  more, 
although  we  are  much  larger  contributors 
to  the  revenue.”  And,  he  adds,  “the 
amount  to  be  derived  from  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  revenue  by  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  will  be  very  infinitesimal.”  But  grant¬ 
ed,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  this  is  so,  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  undervalue  in  this  discussion 
the  collateral  advantage  which  the  control  of 
the  fisheries  will  give  to  the  united  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  union  to  be  formed.  Remember 
that  these  fisheries  will  form  an  important 
part  in  the  future  negotiations  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  in  reference  to  reciprocity,  which 
Upper  Canada  attaches  so  much  importance 
to.  Hence  Canada  in  this  union  will  have 
the  control  of  the  policy  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
cession  of  fishing  rights  to  the  American 
Government.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  future  commercial  position  of  the  Upper 
Canada  farmer  and  the  Lower  Canada  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
concession  of  the  fisheries  will  procure  for 
them  advantages  in  other  branches  of  trade  ; 
lor  I  repeat  that  the  future  policy  will  be  di¬ 
rected  in  a  great  measure  by  the  influence 
wielded  by  Canada  in  the  Confederation. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  My  honorable  friend,  however, 
goes  on  to  say,  “  But  you  are  about  to  iucur  a 
large  amount  of  debt.  Lower  Canada  entered 
into  the  present  union  with  a  debt  of  only 
$300,000  or  $400,000,  and  the  united  debt 
of  the  two  provinces  is  now  $07,000,000.” 
Well,  sir,  this  is  quite  true.  But  Lower 
Canada,  when  she  entered  the  union,  had  only 
a  population  ot  600,000,  and  Upper  Canada 
a  population  of  400,000.  There  was  not  at 


that  time  a  mile  of  railway ;  now  there  are 
upwards  of  2,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was 
hardly  a  light-house,  and  see  how  the  St. Law¬ 
rence  and  lakes  are  lighted  now  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Belleisle.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  went 
into  the  union  without  a  canal,  and  she  has 
now  the  finest  canal  system  in  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  She  had  no  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and  look  at  the  state  of  education  among 
us  at  the  present  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  She 
was  without  a  municipal  system,  and  look  at 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Lower  Canada 
as  they  are  to  be  found  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.) 
She  went  into  the  union  with  the  seigniorial 
tenure  grinding  as  it  were  the  people,  and 
weighing  down  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  country  ;  and  has  not  the  seigniorial  tenure 
been  abolished  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Does  not  my 
honorable  friend  see  the  advantages  of  all 
these  reforms  and  improvements  ?  And  does 
not  my  honorable  friend  know  that  of  the 
$62,000,000  which  is  regarded  as  Canada’s 
proportion  of  the  joint  debt,  $49,000,000  and 
more  have  been  actually  expended  in  and  are 
now  positively  represented  by  public  works  of 
that  value  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Not  in  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Mv  honorable  friend 
says  “  Not  in  Lower  Canada.”  But  does  he 
not  see  that  the  chain  of  canals  which  have 
been  constructed  to  briug  down  the  trade  of 
the  West  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  is  a  benefit 
of  the  most  substantial  kind  to  Lower  Canada  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  but  these  very  facilities 
have  increased  the  shipping  of  Montreal  some 
five  hundred  phr  cent,  within  the  last  few 
years.  Does  my  honorable  friend  mean  to 
say  that  the  connection  of  the  Grand  Trank 
with  the  western  railways  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  benefit  to  Lower  Canada  ? 
Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  the  slides  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Ottawa  so  as  to  bring  lumber 
to  Quebec  is  of  no  advantage  to  Lower  Cana¬ 
da  ?  Surely  he  does  not  measure  everything 
that  is  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  a 
petty,  narrow,  sectional  standard,  which  would 
exact  that  unless  a  pound  of  money  laid  out 
in  a  particular  spot  or  locality  benefited  that 
particular  place,  it  was  thrown  away.  Is 
this  the  policy  which  he  would  like  to  see  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  new  regime  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — We  have,  too,  the 
Victoria  Bridge. 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Yes,  we  have  also  the 
v  ictoria  Bridge.  And  does  my  honorable 
liiend  think  that  we  would  have  had  this 
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great  work  had  the  views  he  enunciates  been 
acted  upon  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Leave  us  as 
we  are. 

Hon.  Mb.  ROSE — We  cannot  be  left  as 
we  are.  I  should  he  content,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  I  to  live  for  twenty-five  years  after  the 
union  now  contemplated  is  consummated,  I 
should  be  content,  to  know  that  I  had  taken  a 
humble  part  in  bringing  it  about,  if  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  under  it  were  only  as  great  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  past. 
(Hear,  hear. )  My  honorable  friend  seems  to 
think  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  an  un¬ 
dertaking  of  doubtful  advantage,  if  it  is  not 
one  of  positive  uselessness.  But  does  my  hon. 
friend  think  we  can  safely  continue  in  our 
present  position  of  commercial  dependence  on 
the  United  States  ?  Shall  we  be  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  seaboard  for  a  bale  of  goods  or  a 
bag  of  letters  ?  Are  we  to  be  for  all  time  to 
come  dependent  on  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the 
United  States  ?  Is  it  to  come  to  this,  that  in 
the  winter  season  the  Upper  Canada  farmer 
shall  have  no  means  whereby  he  can  send  a 
barrel  of  flour,  or  the  Lower  Canada  mer¬ 
chant  a  bale  of  goods,  to  the  seaboard,  with¬ 
out  the  leave  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  my 
honorable  friend  disposed  to  leave  us  in  this 
condition  of  commercial  dependency  for  ever  ? 
I  can  hardly  believe  he  will  deliberately  say 
that  we  are  to  continue  in  such  circumstances 
as  these — that  under  no  conditions  shall  the 
expense  of  constructing  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  be  incurred.  I  believe  with  him  that 
that  work  is  a  great  and  grave  undertaking, 
and  one  that  will  involve  a  serious  charge  on 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  then  I  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  one  which  we  cannot  avoid— 
it  is  a  necessity.  We  must  have  it.  It  is 
called  for  by  military  reasons  and  commercial 
necessity,  and  the  date  of  its  construction  can¬ 
not  safely  be  postponed.  Why,  what  have  we 
not  seen  within  a  very  recent  period  ?  Re¬ 
strictions  have  been  put  on  goods  sent  through 
the  United  States'  by  the  establishment  of 
consular  certificates,  to  such  an.  extent  that 
you  could  not  send  a  bale  of  goods  through 
the  States  without  accompanying  it  with  one 
of  these  certificates,  the  cost  of  which  I  am 
told  was  nearly  $2— perhaps  more  than  the 
worth  of  the  package,  or  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  freight.  (Hear,  hear.)  Still  further, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  also  be- 
fore^  them  a  motion  to  consider  under  what 
regulations  foreign  merchandise  is  allowed  to 
pass  in  bond  through  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 


try  ;  and  this  was  evidently  done  with  an  in 
tention  of  abolishing  the  system  under  which 
goods  were  permitted  to  pass  in  bond  from 
England  through  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  bonding  system 
were  done  away  with,  half  the  merchants 
in  Canada  would  be  seriously  embarrassed 
if  not  ruined  for  the  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  winter  season  you  could  not  send  a 
barrel  of  flour  to  England — you  could  not 
receive  a  single  package  of  goods  therefrom. 
The  merchants  would  have  to  lay  in  a  twelve 
months’  stock  of  goods,  and  the  farmer  would 
be  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  market 
in  spring,  and  would  be  compelled  to  force 
the  sale  of  his  produce  at  that  moment, 
whether  there  was  a  profitable  market  for  it 
then  or  not,  instead  of  having  as  now  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  all  seasons,  as  well  in  England  as  the 
United  States.  So  that  whatever  sacrifices 
attach  to  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  we  must  have  it,  seeing  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  remain  in  our  present 
position  of  isolation  and  suspense.  It  is  one 
of  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  our  position 
which  we  cannot  get  rid  of.  It  will  be  a 
costly  undei'taking,  but  it  is  one  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  pay  for,  and  the  sooner 
we  set  about  its  construction  the  better. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — We  must 
always  expect  to  pay  for  what  is  good. 

Mr.  W ALLBRIDGE — But  when  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  what  then  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — I  have  just  done.  I  do 
not  hope  to  convert  my  honorable  friend  ;  but 
I  desired  to  show  how  indispensable  and  how 
desirable  those  communications  are,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  they  should  be  effected. 
No  one  can  foresee  what  the  future  of  the 
neighboring  States  will  be — whether  they  will 
be  reconstructed  as  one  union,  or  split  up  into 
two  or  more  confederacies.  They  have  a 
dark  and  uncertain  future  before  them,  for 
no  one  can  doubt  that  no  matter  what  their 
condition  as  regards  reconstruction  may  be, 
they  will  have  an  enormous  load  of  debt 
weighing  upon  them,  and  that  they  will  have 
to  encounter  great  difficulties  before  they 
finally  settle  down  into  the  same  state  of  per¬ 
manent  security  as  formerly.  If  we  are  alive 
to  the  natural  advantages  of  our  position, 
unless  we  deliberately  throw  them  away,  we 
can,  whatever  that  future  may  be,  secure  a 
profitable  intercourse  with  them.  Unless  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  cease  to  flow,  and 
the  lakes  dry  up,  those  roads  to  the  ocean  are 
the  natural  outlets  for  the  west,  and  we  can 
turn  them  to  good  acoount.  We  know  some- 
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thing  of  the  great  productiveness  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  that 
productiveness,  and  the  necessity  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  another  outlet  to  the  sea,  without  being 
altogether  dependent  upon  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  to  my  mind  very  plain.  This  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  powerful  western  interests  must 
have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  policy  of  the  United  States;  and  if  we 
can  direct  the  trade  of  the  Western  States 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  giving  them  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
we  shall  find  therein  a  great  element  of  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  future  peace  of  the  two  countries. 
This  House  will  remember  the  resolutions,  of 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  of  the  states  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois  in  reference  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  These  resolutions  contained  one  or  two 
facts  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  showing  the  necessity  existing  in  the  Wes¬ 
tern  States  for  a  channel  of  communication 
through  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  memorial 
founded  on  it  stated  these  facts  : — 

With  oae-tenth  of  the  arable  surface  under  cul¬ 
tivation,- the  product  of  wheat  of  the  North-Wes¬ 
tern  States  in  1862  is  estimated  at  150,000,000 
of  bushels  and  from  our  own  State  of  Illinois 
alone  there  has  been  shipped  annually  for  the 
last  two  years,  a  surplus  of  food  sufficient  to  feed 
ten  millions  of  people.  B’or  several  years  past  a 
lamentable  waste  of  crops  actually  harvested  has 
occurred  in  congequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
railways  and  canals  leading  to  the  seaboard  to 
take  off  the  excess.  The  North-West  seems  al¬ 
ready  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  production 
beyond  any  possible  capacity  for  transportation 
which  can  be  provided,  except  by  the  great  na¬ 
tural  outlets.  It  has  for  two  successive  years 
crowded  the  canals  and  railways  with  more 
than  100,000,000  of  bushels  of  grain,  besides 
immense  quantities  of  other  provisions,  and  vast 
numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  This  increasing 
volume  of  business  cannot  be  maintained  without 
recourse  to  the  natural  outlet  of  the  lakes.  The  t 
future  prosperity  of  these  states  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  cheap 
transportation  to  foreign  markets ;  hence  they 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  question  of  opening 
the  t.  Lawrence,  the  great  natural  thoroughfare 
from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean,  through,  and  by 
which  the  people  of  England  may  enlarge  their 
supplies  of  breadstufls  and  provisions,  greatly  ex- 
c®e<1'nf?  quantity  heretofore  received  from 
the  United  States,  at  one-fourth  less  cost  than  it 
has.  heretofore  been  obtained.  From  actual  ex¬ 
perience  derived  from  shipments  of  Indian  corn 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  it  is  shown  that  the 
freight  charges  often  covered  seven-eighths  of  the 
value  of  the  bushel  of  corn  at  Liverpool :  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  wheat  is  also  often 
consumed  by  the  present  very  inadequate  means 
of  transportation.  The  European  customer  for 


our  breadstuff's  determines  their  price  in  all  our 
markets.  The  surplus  of  grain  derived  from  the 
North-West  is  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  bushels 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
when  that  surplus  is  carried  to  their  markets,  the 
foreign  quotations  establish  the  value  of  the  en¬ 
tire  harvest.  The  interior  of  North  America  is 
drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  furnishes  for 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  lakes  a  natural 
highway  to  the  sea.  Through  its  deep  channel 
must  pass  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
vast  lake  region.  The  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age  forbids  that  international  jealousy  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  great  natural  thoroughfares,  and  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  appreciate  this  spirit  and  cheerfully 
yield  to  its  influence.  The  great  avenue  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  St.  Lawrence  being  once 
opened  to  its  largest  capability,  the  laws  of 
trade,  which  it  has  now  been  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  obstruct,  will  carry  tbe 
commerce  of  the  North-West  through  it. 


I.  say,  then,  give  us  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
give  us  the  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
give  us  a  government  by  which  we  can  direct 
our  national  policy,  give  us  the  control  of  the 
fisheries,  and  we  will  be  able  to  secure  such 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  for 
Upper  Canada  as  it  requires.  But  if  we  are 
disunited — if  the  Lower  Provinces  retain  the 
control  of  the  fisheries,  and  Canada  has  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  the  concession  she 
seeks  from  the  United  States  in  the  way  of 
commercial  intercourse,  in  breadstuffs  and 
otherwise — I  say  that  in  such  a  case  as  this 
we  are  very  much  hampered  indeed.  I  have 
detained  the  House  very  much  longer  than  I 
intended,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  exhausted 
the  patience  of  'honorable  members.  ( Cries 
of  “  No,  no,”  and  “goon.”)  I  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error  which  has  been  attributed 
to  others.  But  there  is  a  single  observation 
I  desire  to  offer  in  conclusion,  and  it  has 
reference  to  the  demand  made  by  some  honor¬ 
able  members,  that  there  should  be  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  before  the  question  is  finally  decided. 
Well,  sir,  time  presses.  We  have,  and  I  can¬ 
not  repeat  it  too  often,  not  a  day  or  an  hour 
to  lose  in  undertaking  those  great  works  of 
defence  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  existence. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — What  works 
of  defence? 
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have  alluded. 

Mr.  WALLBRIDGE — Where  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — Does  any  honorable 
gentleman  know,  or,  if  he  does  know,  ought 
he  to  say  publicly  where  they  are  to  be  ?  All 
we  know  is  that  there  must  be  a  large  outlay 
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on  the  defences  of  the  country,  of  which  the 
Lower  Provinces  will  bear  their  share  and 
the  Imperial  Government  will  hear  its  share  ; 
but  how  do  I  know,  or  ought  any  honorable 
gentleman  here  to  enquire  if  I  did,  whether 
these  works  will  be  at  Point  L6vis,  at  Mont¬ 
real,  at  Kingston,  at  Toronto,  or  where? 
But  that  there  are  to  be  works,  and  extensive 
works  necessary  to  be  constructed,  so  as  to 
check  sudden  conquest  or  invasion,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  Does  not  the  honorable 
gentleman  know  that  there  have  been  out 
here  time  and  again  eminent  military  officers, 
under  directions  from  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  *to  ascertain  where  would  be  the  best 
points  for  the  erection  of  those  fortifications  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— And  how 
much  of  the  cost  are  we  to  contribute  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE — I  hope  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  and  fair.  (Cheers.)  For 
my  part — and  I  know  that  this  feeling  is 
shared  in  by  every  honorable  member  who 
hears  me — I  am  prepared  not  only  to  stake  the 
money  of  others,  but,  if  necessary,  to  expend 
my  last  shilling  on  these  works,  if  they  are 
declared  to  be  essential  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  con¬ 
sider  such  precautions  as  much  a  necessity  as 
insuring  one’s  house  against  fire.  If  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  means  to  say  that,  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  continuance  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence,  the  people  would  bargain  whether  they 
should  give  a  hundred  pounds  or  a  thousand 
pounds,  I  can  assure  him  he  knows  very  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  country.  The  people  are 
prepared  to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
their  last  shilling  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  but  any  man  with  a  head  on  his  should¬ 
ers  must  see  that  there  must  be  works  of  some 
kind  constructed  to  enable  us  to  resist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  WALLBRIDGE— I  pretend  to  have 
a  head  on  my  shoulders  as  well  as  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman,  and  I  would  ask  him  whether 
the  railway,  whiph  is  made  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  considered  part  of  the  works  he 
alludes  to  or  not  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ROSE— I  do  not  think  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  is  part  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  its  construction  is  provided  for,  and 
a  railway  from  such  point  as  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  whole  best,  both  in  reference 
to  commercial  considerations  and  military  con¬ 
siderations,  is  indispensable;  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  the  country  will  cheerfully 
bear  the  expense.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  in 


regard  to  the  question  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  I  would  just  ask,  is  there  a  single 
member  of  this  House  who  does  not  already 
know  what  is  the  feeling  of  his  constituents 
on  this  question,  who  is  not  aware  whether 
they  are  for  the  union  or  against  the  union  ? 
Is  there  a  member  who  does  not  kn  ow  what 
his  constituents  desire  in  respect  to  it,  and 
who  is  not  himself  prepared  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  vote  ?  I  believe  there  is 
not.  And  does  any  honorable  gentleman 
think  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  dissolution  and 
an  appeal  to  the  country  on  this  question,  the 
elections  would  turn  upon  the  scheme  itself, 
that  there  would  not  be  individual  predilec¬ 
tions,  personal  questions,  and  local  questions 
affecting  the  elections,  far  more  than  Confed¬ 
eration  ?  And  would  it  not  be  most  anomalous 
to  elect  a  Parliament,  the  first  vote  given  by 
which  would  be  its  own  death  ?  The  sole 
business  of  the  new  Parliament  would  be  to 
agree  upon  a  Constitution  which  should 
annihilate  itself.  There  is  something  so 
anomalous,  almost  unconstitutional  and  absurd 
in  such  a  step,  that  I  think  it  could  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
country.  I  think  we  are  already  sufficiently 
aware  of  what  the  feeling — the  mature  and 
dispassionate  feeling — the  calm  conviction 
and  views  of  the  country  are,  and  that  too 
after  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained,  but  on  the  contrary  much  to  be 
imperilled,  by  the  expense  and  delay  of  an 
election.  I  know  that  in  my  own  constituency 
— not  the  least  important  in  the  province — this 
conclusion  has  been  come  to,  not  from  any  in¬ 
considerate  love  of  change — not  from  any 
ardent  and  temporary  impulse  or  vague  aspir¬ 
ations  to  be  part  in  name  of  a  future  nation, 
at  the  risk  of  imperilling  their  relations  with 
England  or  of  injury  to  their  interests,  but  I 
believe  the  scheme  is  stamped  with  their  ap¬ 
proval,  because  their  reason  and  judgment 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
a  necessity  of  our  condition.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  again  apologise  for  the  time  I  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  express  my 
thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  honorable 
members  have  extended  to  me.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE  moved  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  would  like  to  say 
a  word,  and  only  a  word,  before  the  motion 
to  adjourn  the  debate  is  put.  I  have  listened 
with  very  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  -my 
honorable  friend  from  Montreal  Centre,  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
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subject  of  the  defences  of  the  country.  I  ad¬ 
mit  to  the  full  the  importance  of  that  subject, 
but  I  maintain  that  as  yet  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  the  proper  weight  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  my  honorable  friend  and  of  other 
honorable  gentlemen  on  that  question,  that 
in  fact  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  subject  at  all ;  and  I  do  maintain  that  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  introduce  it  as  an  element 
into  this  discussion,  so  long  as  the  Government 
withhold  from  us  the  official  information 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  on  that  subject.  I  have  risen,  therefore, 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  Treasury  benches  will  see  the 
propriety  of  submitting  to  this  House  the 
fullest  possible  information  on  that  subject. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  sure  my  honorable  friend 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat  will  himself  admit 
the  force  of  what  I  am  now  urging,  and  that 
we  cannot  give  the  consideration  he  asks  to 
that  branch  of  the  general  subject  of  Confed¬ 
eration  without  having  the  amplest  inform¬ 
ation  that  the  Government  can  give  us  with 
regard  to  it.  I  would,  therefore,  express  the 
desire — which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  a  large 
number  of  the  honorable  members  who  sit 
around  me — that  at  once,  before  we  proceed 
further  in  this  debate,  this  important  inform¬ 
ation  should  be  submitted  to  the  House  in  a 
distinct  form.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  <J.  S.  MACDONALD — My  honor- 
rable  friend  from  Chateauguay  (Hon.  Mr. 
Holton)  has  very  properly  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  the  necessity  of 
having  laid  before  this  House  information  as 
to  the  amount  we  shall  have  to  appropriate 
for  the  defences  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
known  that  Imperial  officers  were  sent  out 
some  time  ago  to  make  a  survey,  and  report 
on  the  defensive  condition  of  this  country, 
and  the  best  points  at  which  to  build  fortifi¬ 
cations — the  points  d’appui ,  where  in  cases  of 
disaster  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  shelter, 
if  the  enemy  drove  us  into  our  garrisons.  The 
report  of  those  officers  was  made  before  I  left 
office,  more  than  a  year  ago.  Surely  during 
that  time,  with  such  a  loyal  administration  as 
that  composed  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
now  on  the  Treasury  benches,  the  secret  of 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  that  will  be 
required  at  our  hands  has  not  been  kept  from 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  branch  of  the  question  to  which  we 
must  address  ourselves,  before  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution  that  the  appropriation  of  any 


moneys  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people, 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  We 
have  a  right  therefore  to  know,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  before  we  go  blindly  into  this 
scheme  of  Confederation,  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  appropriate  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  there  is  another 
point  on  which,  as  yot,  we  have  had  no  infor¬ 
mation,  beyond  what  was  given  to-night  when 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford  answered 
me  in  his  curt  way.  The  Government  may  as 
well  at  an  early  date — I  mean  the  portion  of 
the  Government  who  will  have  to  speak  for 
Upper  Canada,  and  who  are  especially  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  acts  of  the  Administration  with 
reference  to  that  section  of  the  province — 
give  their  attention  to  the  question  how  far 
the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  maintaining  their 
schools  and  claiming  their  portion  of  the 
public  funds,  and  enjoying  generally  the 
same  privileges  which  are  to  be  enjoyed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  declaration  of  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  East,  by  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Canada.  I  express  no  opinion  at  this 
time  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  demands  made 
by  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  or  as  to 
what  I  shall  be  prepared  to  do  when  that  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up.  Nor  do  I  express  now  any 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Upper  Canada  more  rights  than 
they  have  got.  But  I  say  the  Government 
ought  to  address  themselves  at  once  to  the 
question,  whether  they  are  to  make  the  same 
provision  for  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada, 
as  for  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada.  This 
is  a  matter  which  comes  home  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada,  and  they 
have  here  at  this  moment  delegates  to  express 
their  opinions.  No  doubt,  to  enforce  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  own  rights,  they 
will  use  as  a  lever  the  proposition  to  extend 
to  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  the  priv¬ 
ileges  which  they  claim  as  their  due.  And 
depend  upon  it,  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canady  to  ask  what 
they  assert  to  be  their  rights,  they  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stand  up  also  for  the  Catholics  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  to  deal  out  to  them  the 
same  justice  which  they  expect  the  Catholics 
of  Lower  Canada  to  extend  to  them. 

Hon.  Mb.  BRO  W  N — My  honorable  friend 
from  Cornwall  does  not  of  course  agree  him¬ 
self  with  the  views  he  is  now  urging.  I  think 
he  ought  to  wait  till  the  parties  he  speaks  for 
ask  him  to  express  their  views  or  allow  them 
to  get  as  their  advocate  one  who  does  share 
their  views.  He  surely  does  not  want  to  urge 
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views  upon  us  in  which  he  does  not  sympathize 
himself. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Is  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Catholics  of  Upper 
Canada  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Vicar-General 
McDonnell  of  Kingston  is  here  at  the 
Palace,  to  give  effect  to  them  ?  And  does  he 
say  that  whatever  opinions  I  may  entertain  on 
the  question,  I  must  not  presume  to  ask  the 
Government  to  state  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  it?  Their  answer  should  not  be 
delayed  on  the  plea  set  up  to-night  by  the 
President  of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown), 
that  they  are  to  consider  the  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  press  it 
on  the  attention  of  the  Government  in  order 
that  they  may  be  prepared,  for  it  must  come. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— What  must  come  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — The  question 
must  be  brought  up  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Well,  bring  it. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  want  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches,  when 
the  question  is  brought  up  and  put  to  them, 
to  be  prepared  to  say  what  they  are  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  Catholic  minority  of  Upper 
Canada,  as  the  Attorney  General  East  has 
manfully  stated  what  he  will  do  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  minority  of  Lower  Canada.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  never  come  to  this  House  to 
act  as  the  champion  of  any  religious  sect.  I 
have  come  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and  I 
claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  understand,  when 
it  is  intended  to  make  distinctions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minority  in  one  section  of  the 
province,  whether  similar  distinctions  are  to 
be  made  also  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  minority 
in  the  other  section.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  motion  for  adjourning  the  debate  was 
then  agreed  to. 

- o - 

legislative  council. 

V 

Thursday,  February  23,  1865. 

The  SPEAKER  reported  that  the  House 
had  that  day  waited  on  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  with  their  Address  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the  subject  of  uniting 
the  colonies  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  in  one  government,  with  provi¬ 
sions  based  on  the  resolutions  which  were 


adopted  at  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  the 
said  colonies,  held  at  the  City  of  Quebec,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1864;  and  also,  the  Ad¬ 
dress  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral,  requesting  him  to  transmit  the  same  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
order  that  the  said  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
may  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne, — and 
that  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  return  the 
following  gracious  reply  : — 

“  Mr.  Speaker  and  Honorable  Gen¬ 
tlemen  : — I  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in 
transmitting  your  Address  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  in  order  that  it  may 
be,  by  him,  laid  before  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.” 

- o - 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday,  February  23,  1865. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE  resumed  the  ad¬ 
journed  debate.  He  said  —  Before  proceed¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Speaker.,  to  discuss  the  measure  of 
Confederation  itself,  I  think  it  desirable  to 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the  position  which 
we  have  occupied,  in  discussing  those  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  that  have  so  long  separ¬ 
ated  parties,  and  involved  the  two  sections 
of  the  province  in  serious  dissensions  I  do 
this  to  meet  the  charges  o  inconsistency 
biought  against  my  sell  and  others,  because 
we  support  the  present  Coalition  Government 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend — in  a  way  not  perhaps  hitherto 
advocated  very  extensively,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  province  to  which  I  myself 
belong.  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  having  a 
seat  in  this  House,  I  have  never  advocated 
representation  by  population  as  the  sole 
measure  I  would  accept  as  a  settlement  of 
those  difficulties.  In  the  first  speech  1  ever 
made  in  this  House,  I  used  the  following 
language : — 

I  am  not  myself  bound  down  to  representation 
by  population  as  the  only  possible  measure,  if 
the  opponents  of  that  measure  can  suggest  any 
other  remedy,  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  it  a  can¬ 
did  consideration ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
large  constituency  I  represent  will  support  me  in 
considering  any  measure  which  will  place  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to  per¬ 
petrate  sectional  injustice ;  but  until  such  a 
remedy  is  suggested,  I  feel  bound  to  advocate 
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reform  of  the  representation  on  the  basis  of  popu 
lation  as  one  remedy  I  believe  to  be  an  effective 
one 


(Hear,  hear.)  The  lion,  member  for  floche- 
laga  (Hod.  Mr.  Dorion)  asserted  that  we 
had  advocated  this  measure  merely  as  a 
means  of  remedying  the  financial  injustice 
of  which  we  complained.  That  was  not  the 
case.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  urged  very 
strongly — and  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  withdraw  a  single  statement  I 
have  made  with  reference  to  that — we  urged 
very  strongly  the  injustice  of  the  position 
in  which  we  were  placed,  in  contributing 
largely  to  the  public  revenue,  and  finding 
that  that  revenue  was  expended  without  due 
consideration  being  given  to  that  part  of  the 
country  which  contributed  most  heavily 
towards  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  felt 
that  we  were  treated  unjustly  in  another 
respect.  We  felt  that  it  was  not  fair— that 
it  could  not  be  just — that  four  men  in  Bower 
Canada  should  be  equal,  politically,  to  five 
men  in  Upper  Canada.  We  complained 
that  our  laws  were  framed  by  an  eastern 
majority,  in  spite  of  our  protestations.  It 
was  this  which  aggrieved  us  much  more 
deeply  than  the  mere  loss  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  (Hear,  hear.)  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  1862  the  agitation  for  a  redress 
of  this  grievance  had  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Canada; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  at  that  time  there 
was  not  an  individual  who  could  appear  in 
public  in  Canada  West,  and  take  any  share 
in  the  public  discussions  of  the  day,  with 
any  chance  of  getting  a  favorable  hearing, 
unless  he  asserted  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
representation  by  population. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Oh  !  oh! 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — The  hon.  member 
for  Cornwall  cries  “Oh!”  Well.  I  will 
except  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— No  !  no  ' 

Mr  A.  MACKENZIE— It  is  true,  per¬ 
haps,  that  even  that  hon.  member  cannot  be 
excepted  ;  for  no  one  spoke  more  strongly 
than  he  did  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  on 
upper  Canada. 


Hon.  J.  S  MACDONALD-Hear,  heai 
Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — He  went  eve 
further  in  his  assertion  of  the  rights  c 
Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  justice  due  to  il 
than  I  would  be  disposed  to  do.  He  asserte< 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  he  would  no 
submit  to  any  legislation,  good,  bad  or  indil 
ferent,that  came  from  the  Administration  o 


the  day,  simply  because  they  would  not 
accord  justice  to  Upper  Canada. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Any  Upper 
Canada  legislation. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  could  not  have  taken  stronger  ground 
than  that.  I  shall  come  to  speak  presently  of 
his  own  Administration.  The  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga  seemed  to  think  that,  because 
the  people  of  Canada  West  conducted  their 
agitation  with  a  good  deal  of  system  and 
order,  there  was  nothing  very  alarming  or 
dangerous  about  it.  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  have  remembered  that  it  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  British  people,  that  they  on  all 
occasions  conduct  a  political  agitation  with 
due  decorum  and  due  respect  to  the  laws, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  less  serious  on  that 
account.  When  they  have  a  deep-seated 
feeling  that  injustice  is  being  perpetrated 
upon  them,  they  will  not  sit  still  under  it, 
although  they  will  at  the  same  time,  while 
conducting  the  agitation  against  it,  respect 
the  rights  of  other  parties.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  free  to  confess  that,  when  I  first  came 
into  this  House,  I  labored  under  some  slight 
misapprehension  of  the  position  which  the 
Lower  Canadians  occupied  towards  us  of 
Mi  estern  Canada.  There  is,  or  there  was 
then,  a  popular  opinion  that  the  Lower  Ca¬ 
nadians  were  only  afra  d  of  representation  by 
population,  because  they  dreaded  that  the 
people  of  Canada  West  would  use  the  larger 
power  they  would  thereby  obtain  for  the  inju¬ 
ry*  if  not  the  destruction,  of  their  religious 
institutions.  That  is  entirely  an  error.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
have  no  such  opinion  and  no  such  fear.  In 
speaking  the  other  day  on  that  subject,  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr. 
Dorion)  quoted  from  a  speech  of  mine  deliv¬ 
ered  in  loronto  a  few  days  before  this  sesssion 
commenced;  and  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  shewed  his  usual  candor  or  fair¬ 
ness  in  making  the  representation  he  did. 
He  represented  me  as  having  stated  at  that 
meeting,  that  I  had  abandoned  representa¬ 
tion  by  population,  as  a  thing  that  was  not 
advisable,  or  possible,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Now  what  I  did  say  was  this  : — 

d  taken  some  part  in  public  affairs,  he 
(Mr.  Mackenzie)  had  long  felt  it  would  be 
almost  impossible,  by  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion,  to  obtain  lo  the  full  extent  the  justice  that 
Upper  Canada  should  receive  with  a  legislative 
union  as  the  basis  of  our  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— Hear,  hear  ! 
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Me.  A.  MACKENZIE— 

He  had  looked  at  it  in  this  way.  The  time 
had  been  when  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
imagined  that  the  Lower  Canadians  were  afraid 
to  grant  representation  by  population  lest  western 
reformers  should  interfere  with  their  religious 
institutions.  He  was  fully  satisfied  that  that  idea 
was  entirely  erroneous — that  the  French  people 
never  had  the  slightest  fear  of  the  kind,  because 
they  knew  it  would  be  political  suicide,  it  would 
be  absolute  ruin  to  any  political  party  having  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  their  hands,  to  perpe¬ 
trate  injustice  on  any  section  of  the  people,  to 
whatever  church  they  belonged.  (Cheers.) 
There  was  one  element,  however,  which  always 
entered  largely  into  the  discussion  of  all  our  na¬ 
tional  questions,  and  that  was  that  the  French 
people  were  a  people  entirely  different  from  our¬ 
selves  in  origin,  and  largely  in  feeling.  We  all 
had  a  certain  pride  in  our  native  country,  and 
gloried  in  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  The  French 
people  had  that  feeling  quite  as  strongly  as  any 
of  us  ;  this  reason,  and  also  because  they  were  a 
conquered  people,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  strong  national  spirit,  and  to  resist  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  procure  justice  by  the  people  of  the 
west,  lest  that  national  existence  should  be  broken 
down.  He  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  felt  for  one  that 
mere  representation  by  population,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  perhaps  scarcely  meet  the 
expectations  formed  of  it,  because  although  Up¬ 
per  Canada  would  have  seventeen  more  members 
than  Lower  Canada,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 
for  the  fifty  or  fifty-five  members  representing 
French  constituencies  to  unite  with  a  minority 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  thus  secure  an  Admin¬ 
istration  subservient  to  their  views. 

These  were  the  sentiments  that  I  uttered 
at  that  meeting,  and  the  sentiments  to 
which  I  am  prepared  now  to  give  utter- 
rance  again.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  that 
feeling  of  nationality  has  been  our  sole  difficul¬ 
ty,  in  working  our  present  political  system. 
But  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  it 
would  be  possible  or  perhaps  desirable  to 
extinguish  that  strong  feeling  of  nationality. 
Break  down  that  feeling  and  all  patriotism 
will  be  broken  down  with  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  or  kind,  or 
honorable,  t«  attempt  to  do  so.  When 
Britain  conquered  the  country,  she  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  governing  a  foreign 
people  in  accordance  with  their  feelings,  so 
far  as  consistent  with  British  policy.  That 
feeliug  of  nationality  obtains  so  strongly  in 
all  countries,  that,  where  attempts  have  been 
made,  as  in  Austria,  to  break  it  down,  they 
have  signally  failed.  When  such  an  attempt 
failed,  though  made  by  a  despotic  government, 
with  a  powerful  army  at  its  command,  how 
could  we  expeot  it  to  succeed  in  a  free  coun¬ 


try.  In  Austria,  at  this  moment,  eighteen 
different  nationalities  are  represented  in 
the  national  councils;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  its  military  power  and  prestige,  Austria 
has  been  compelled  to  accord  local  parlia¬ 
ments  or  assemblies  to  every  one  of  tho«e 
eighteen  nationalities.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  felt,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  to  obtain  representation  by 
population  so  long  as  the  French  people  be¬ 
lieved,  as  I  came  to  find  they  did  believe, 
that  this  concession  to  us  would  involve 
destruction  to  them  as  a  separate  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — That  is  what  they 
fear  will  be  the  result  of  the  scheme  now 
proposed. 

Mr.  A  MACKENZIE  —No;  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  they  have  any  such  fear.  The 
Attoney  General  East  (lion.  Mr.  Cartier), 
in  his  speech,  a  few  evenings  ago,  adverted 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  French  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  claimed  credit  for 
them,  because  they  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown,  when  all  the  other  North 
American  Colonies  threw  off  the  British 
sway.  The  honorable  gentleman’s  claim 
was  perfectly  just.  But  I  believe  that  they 
were  actuated  by  another  feeling  beyond  the 
feeling  of  loyalty — that  they  felt  their  only 
safeguard  as  a  distinct  people — the  only 
way  to  preserve  their  nationality,  was  to 
remain  attached  to  Great  Britain.  Their 
existence  for  twenty  years  as  a  French  colony 
under  British  rule,  was  not  perhaps  sufficient 
to  give  that  attachment  which  they  have 
now  to  the  British  Government.  But  it 
was  perfectly  clear  to  them  that,  if  they 
entered  the  American  Union,  they  would  be 
absorbed  and  lost,  just  as  the  French  colony 
of  Louisiana  has  since  been.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  been  charged,  and  others  with  me, 
who  have  held  the  same  political  views,  with 
deserting  our  party,  because  we  have  ceased 
to  act  with  the  gentlemen  from  Lower^  Can¬ 
ada  with  whom  we  formerly  acted.  I  think 
there  is  no  fair  ground  for  such  a  charge. 
For  what,  after  all,  is  party  ?  It  is  but  an 
association  of  individuals  holding  opinions 
in  common  on  some  grounds  of  public  policy, 
or  some  measures  which  they  may  believe 
to  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong  Looking  at  the  matter  in  that  light, 
there  is  no  part  of  our  party  politics  in  the 
west,  that  we  have  insisted  upon  so  strongly 
as  that  which  concerns  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament. 
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Hon.  Mr.  BIIOWN — Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — And,  as  soon  as 
our  former  political  friends  in  Lower  Canada 
ceased  to  take  advanced  ground  on  that  ques¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  party,  hitherto  opposed 
to  us,  became  willing  to  take  that  advanced 
ground,  it  became  clearly  our  duty  to  unite 
with  that  party  who  held  opinions  in  com¬ 
mon  with  us  on  matters  that  concerned  us 
above  all  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Macdonald- 
Siootte  Government,  I  was,  with  many 
others,  strongly  blamed,  because  we  allowed 
that  Government  to  come  into  existence  at 
all.  It  is  quite  possible  we  were  wrong;  but 
I  think  after  all  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Cornwall  (Hon.  J.  S. 
Macdonald)  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  try 
his  favorite  remedy  for  our  constitutional 
difficulties — the  “  double  majority  principle.” 
That  principle  had  been  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  ten  years  as  one 
amply  sufficient  as  a  remedial  measure, 
under  which  the  existing  political  system 
could  be  harmoniously  worked.  In  the 
Macdonald-Sicotte  Government  it  had  a 
fair  trial  and  a  speedy  death.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  The  existence  of  that 
Government,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose, 
showed  the  utter  impracticability  of  the 
one  means,  by  which  my  hon.  friend 
hoped  to  accomplish  what  he,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  ourselves,  had  long  aime  at. 
(Hear,  hear.  Now,  supposing  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  of  the  west  had  refused 
the  terms  offered  by  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration — if  we  had  declined  to  sup¬ 
port  a  government  which  was  really 
giving  us  nearly  all  we  demanded— I  do 
think  we  would  have  been  fairly  chargeable 
with  creating  if  not  advocating  a  state  of 
anarchy.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  most 
suicidal  thing,  if,  having  obtained — if  not  to 
the  full  extent,  yet  to  a  very  greet  extent — 
the  concession  of  the  principle  we  bad  con¬ 
tended  for  so  long,  we  had  refused  to  accept 
the  settlement  offered,  merely  because  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  we  had 
been  strongly  opposed  before,  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement.  1  for  one  felt 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  main¬ 
tain  my  ground  in  Canada  West,  if  I  took 
the  responsibility  of  acting  in  that  way. 
Some  honorable  gentlemen  have  asserted, 
and  truly  asserted,  that  this  measure  is  not 
as  perfect  as  it  might  have  been— and^that  it 
is  not  as  complete  as  some  of  us  might  have 
desired  it  to  be.  It  is  not  perhaps,  consider¬ 


ing  everything,  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
we  demanded  it.  But,  where  there  are  two 
great  parties  in  a  nation — as  there  have  been 
with  us — it  is  quite  clear  that,  whe;.  they 
agree  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  difficulties  which  have  separated  them, 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  mutual 
compromise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  •  And 
the  true  question  to  be  determined  in  this 
discussion,  and  by  the  vote  at  the  close  of 
this  debate,  is  this — whether  this  a  fair  com¬ 
promise  or  not.  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  is 
perhaps  as  fair  as  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  all  the  support  in  my  power.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  its  main  features  it  is  the  very 
scheme  which  was  proposed  by  the  Toronto 
Convention — only  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  convention  thought  advisable  or 
possible  at  the  time.  The  speeches  which 
were  delivered  at  that  convention,  as  well 
as  the  resolutions  which  were  passed,  shewed 
clearly  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  there  present,  that  a  Confederation  of 
the  whole  provinces  would  be  desirable,  if 
it  were  possible  to  attain  it  as  speedily,  as 
they  expected  they  could  obtain  a  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Canada. 
That,  I  believe,  was  the  sole  reason 
why  resolutions  were  not  moved  and  adopt¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  larger  instead  of  the 
smaller  scheme.  But  we  have  been  told  by 
the  two  hon  gentlemen  beside  me — the  hen. 
member  for  Chateauguay(Hon.  Mr. Holton) 
and  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
(Hon.  Mr.  Dorion) — that  the  scheme  of  the 
Toronto  Convention  took  no  hold  upon  the 
public  mind.  As  to  this  I  have  to  say  that 
having  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  perhaps  as 
most  men  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  Western  Canada,  I  can  assert, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction  by  hon. 
gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  no  scheme  ever  took  a  greater  or  more 
complete  hold  upon  the  public  mind  in 
Upper  Canada  than  the  scheme  of  the 
Toronto  Convention.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  present  scheme 
is  merely  an  expansion  of  that  one,  it  has 
received  almost  universal  approval  in  Canada 
West.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true  that  after 
the  Toronto  Convention  was  held,  there  was 
not  any  very  strong  agitation  in  its  favor. 
But  I  have  observed  this,  that  at  all  the  elec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  held  subsequent  to  the 
convention,  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the 
same  side  of  politics  as  myself  have  been 
accustomed  to  say  that  as  soon  as  the  Lower 
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Canadians  who  were  opposed  to  representa¬ 
tion  by  population  would  agree  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Toronto  Convention,  they  were  ready 
to  meet  them  on  that  ground.  Personally,  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union,  where  it  can  be  advantageously  work¬ 
ed.  If  it  could  be  adapted  to  our  circum¬ 
stances  in  these  colonies,  I  would  at  this 
moment  be  in  favor  of  a  legislative  union 
as  the  best  system  of  government.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people 
in  the  west.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
public  man  to  shape  his  course  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  theoretical  principles  of  government, 
according  to  the  circumstances  which  may 
prevail  locally.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
if  the  legislative  union  could  not  be  worked 
well  with  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  it  would 
work  still  worse  with  the  other  provinces 
brought  in.  There  remained,  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  no  other  alternative  than  to 
adopt  the  Federal  principle,  or  to  dissolve 
entirely  the  connection  which  exists  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  that  I  would  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall 
these  provinces.  Even  if  this  scheme  were 
more  objectionable  than  it  is,  had  I  the 
alternative  put  before  me  to  accept  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  union  or  to  accept  this,  I  would 
without  hesitation  accept  Confederation 
rather  than  dissolution.  (Hear,  hear.!  In 
the  scheme  as  propounded,  we  have  all  that 
we  could  possibly  demand  in  the  way  of 
representation  in  the  Lower  House.  And, 
besides  that,  we  have  provision  made  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  representation  east  or  west,  as 
occasion  may  require,  according  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  cur  population  shown  at  the 
decennial  periods  for  taking  the  census. 
Any  thing  fairer  than  that  could  not  possibly 
be  demanded.  And  if  Lower  Canada 
increases  more  rapidly  in  population 
than  Canada  West,  she  will  obtain  re¬ 
presentation  accordingly.  For,  although 
the  number  of  her  members  can  not  be 
changed  from  vsixty-five,  the  proportion  of 
that  number  to  the  whole  will  be  changed 
relatively  to  the  progress  of  the  various  colo¬ 
nies.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  extend,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  we  will  do,  westward,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  we  will  obtain  a 
large  population  for  our  Confederation  in  the 
west.  In  that  quarter  we  must  look  for 
the  largest  increase  of  our  population  in 
British  America,  and  before  many  years  elapse 
the  centre  of  population  and  power  will  tend 
westward  much  farther  than  most  people 
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now  think.  The  increase  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  is  therefore  almost  certain  to  be  chiefly 
in  the  west,  and  every  year  will  add  to  the 
influence  and  power  of  Western  Canada,  as 
well  as  to  her  trade  and  commerce.  The 
most  important  question  that  arises  relates 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House.  It 
is  said  that  in  this  particular  the  scheme  is 
singularly  defective — that  there  has  been  a 
retrograde  movement  in  going  back  from 
the  elective  to  the  nominative  system.  I 
admit  that  this  statement  is  a  fair  one  from 
those  who  contended  long  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  elective  principle  to  the  Upper 
House ;  but  it  can  have  no  weight  with 
another  large  class,  who,  like  myself,  never 
believed  in  the  wisdom  of  electing  the 
members  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
coordinate  powers.  I  have  always  believed 
that  a  change  from  the  present  system  was 
inevitable,  even  with  our  present  political 
organization.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  an  Upper  House  or  Senate  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  state  of  society  which 
prevailed  in  feudal  times;  and  from  being 
the  sole  legislative  body — or  at  least  the  most 
powerful — in  the  State,  it  has  imperceptibly 
become  less  powerful,  or  secondary  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  lower  chamber,  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  became  more  intelligent,  and 
popular  rights  became  more  fully  understood. 
Where  there  is  an  Upper  House  it  manifestly 
implies  on  the  part  of  its  members  peculiar 
duties  or  peculiar  rights.  In  Great  Britain, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  large  class  of  landed 
proprietors,  who  have  long  held  almost  all 
the  lauded  property  of  the  country  in  their 
hands,  and  who  have  to  pay  an  immense 
amount  of  taxes.  The  fiscal  legislation  of 
Britain  for  many  years  has  tended  to  the 
reduction  of  impost  and  excise  duties  on 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  to  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  heavy  taxes  on  landed  property  and 
incomes.  Under  such  a  financial  system, 
there  are  immense  interests  at  stake,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  being  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  peculiar  rights  and  peculiar  duties 
appertaining  to  the  class  represented  which 
amply  justify  its  maintenance.  We  have  no 
such  interests,  and  we  impose  no  such  duties, 
and  hence  the  Upper  House  becomes  a  mere 
court  of  revision,  or  one  of  coordinate  juris¬ 
diction  ;  as  the  latter  it  is  not  required  ;  to 
become  the  former,  it  should  be  constituted 
differently  from  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  United  States  present  the  example  of 
a  community  socially  similar  to  ourselves, 
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establishing  an  Upper  House.  They  have — 
reasoning  doubtless  from  the  same  premises 
— not  only  given  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states  the  power  of  nominating 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  but  have  also 
given  that  body  powers  entirely  different 
from  those  possessed  by  the  elective  branch. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
other  government  in  Europe  which  has  a 
system  similar  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  is 
Sweden.  There  is  another  class,  represented 
by  a  number  of  the  German  nations.  There 
are  Wurtemburg,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Baden  and  Bavaria,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  30,000,000, 
whoseUpper  Chambers  are  partly  hereditary, 
partly  nominative,  and  partly  ex-officio.  The 
purely  hereditary  principle,  as  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  obtains  among  a 
population  of  some  32,000,000.  Then  there 
is  another  class  nominated  by  the  Crown  for 
life  from  a  list  chosen  by  intermediate 
bodies.  The  councils  choose  three  lists  and 
the  Sovereign  nominates  therefrom.  In  this 
way,  Spain,  Brazil  and  the  new  nation  of 
Itoumania,  composed  of  the  Turkish  princi¬ 
palities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  appoint 
their  Upper  Houses — Spain,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  16,301,850;  Brazil,  7,677,800;  Bou- 
tnauia,  3,578,000 ;  altogether  27,556,650. 
There  is  another  class  where  the  members  of 
the  Senate  are  nominated  for  life,  where  the 
number  is  limited,  and  where  some  few 
members  of  the  royal  family  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sitting  as  members.  Italy,  with  a 
population  of  21,777,334;  Portugal,  3,581, 
677;  Servia,  1,098,28  L ;  Austria, 34,000,000. 
This  class  represents  altogether  a  population 
of  61,460,292.  Then  there  is  another  class 
where  the  members  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  countries  1  refer  to  are,  with 
the  exception  of  three  British  colonies  and  one 
monarchy,  entirely  republican.  The  one  mon¬ 
archy  in  the  list  that  elects  its  Upper  Cham¬ 
ber  in  this  way,  is  Belgium ;  but  Belgium, 
although  a  monarchy,  is  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  democratic  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  list  includes  Switzerland,  whose 
people  number  2,534,2-4 2  La  Plata,  lfl71,- 
800;  Chili,  1,558,319;  Peru,  2,865,000; 
United  States,  30,000,000;  Liberia,  500,000; 
Belgium,  4,529,000 ;  South  Australia,  126,- 
830 ;  Tasmania,  89,977 ;  Victoria,  540,322 
— having  a  total  population  of  43,915,490. 
In  Nassau  we  find  the  Upper  Chamber  partly 
nominative  and  partly  ex-officio,  the  papula* 
tion  being  457,571.  Then  there  is  Denmark, 


with  a  partly  nominative  and  partly  elec¬ 
tive  system,  the  elections  being  held  by  the 
Provincial  Councils,  the  population  being 
1,600,000  ;  while  in  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
population  of  3,372,652,  the  members  are 
elected  entirely  by  the  Provincial  Councils. 
In  one  of  the  British  colonies,  New  South 
Wales,  the  members  are  nominated  for  a  term 
of  years  ;  whilst  in  two  of  the  youngest  and 
most  enterprising  of  the  British  colonies, 
New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  they  have  the 
system  which  we  propose  to  adopt,  of  nomina¬ 
ting  a  limited  number  of  members  for  life. 
There  is  evidently  room  here  for  great 
latitude  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Upper  Chamber,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  fairly  charged  with  retrogression: 
because  we  choose  to  make  the  members  of' 
our  Upper  House  nominative  instead  of  elec¬ 
tive.  Our  people  comprise  but  one  class,  and 
if  the  members  of  the  two  chambers  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  same  electors,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  both  to. 
maintain  their  individuality,  possessing  simi¬ 
lar  powers  and  privileges,  and  avoid  collisions.. 
It  is  evident  that  two  chambers  which  have 
originated  in  precisely  the  same  way,  will 
claim  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  to  discharge  the  same  functions ;, 
but  were  the  Upper  Chamber  nominative,, 
instead  of  elective,  the  jurisdiction  of'  that 
chamber  would  be,  of  course,  correspondingly 
changed,  and  the  chances  of  collision  made 
more  remote.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
states  (some  of  them  very  considerable  iu 
size  and  population,  and  of  recent  origin) 
which  have  dispensed  with  an  Upper  Cham¬ 
ber  altogether.  I  confess  my  arguments  would 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  this  system,  as  the  one 
most  suited  to  our  circumstances.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  nations  which  have  adopted  this 
system  are  Hesse  Cassel,  with  a  population  of 
726,000;  Luxemburg,  413,000;  Saxe  Wei¬ 
mar,  273,000  ;  Saxe  Meiningen,  172,000  , 
Saxe  Altenburg,  137,000 ;  Saxe  Cobourg, 
159,000;  Brunswick,  273,000;  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  548,000  ;  Norway,  1,328,471^ 
Mecklenburg  Streilitz,  99,060 ;  Oldenburg, 
295,245;  Anhalt,  181,824;  Lippe-Detmold, 
108,513;  Waldeck,  58,000;  Schwarzburg, 
71,913 ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  with 
a  population  of  1,096,810,  where  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  has  been  recently  adopted,  the  states¬ 
men  of  that  country  have,  after  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  duplioate  system,  resolved  to 
legislate  with  a  single  chamber.  But  while 
it  is  my  opinion  that  we  would  be  better  without 
an  Upper  House,  I  know  that  the  question  is 
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not,  at  the  present  moment,  what  is  the  best 
possible  form  of  government,  according  to  our 
particular  opinions,  but  what  is  the  best  that 
ean  be  framed  for  a  community  holding  dif¬ 
ferent  views  on  the  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — -Hear,  hear.  That 
is  the  point,  and  therefore  I  acoept,  as  a  fair 
compromise,  a  second  chamber  nominated  by 
the  Confederate  Cabinet. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— One  honorable 
member — I  think  the  honorable  member  for 
Lotbiniere  (Mr.  Jolt) — used  the  argument 
that  the  Federal  system  was  a  weak  one.  I 
do  not  think  the  Federal  system  is  necessarily 
a  weak  one  ;  but  it  is  a  system  which  requires 
a*  large  degree  of  intelligence  and  political 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  I 
think  it  was  entirely  unfair  on  the  part  of  the 
honorable  member  to  compare  our  probable 
prospects  in  the  future,  under  Confederation, 
with  the  past  history  of  the  Spanish  republics 
in  South  America.  We  have  in  this  country 
a  population  habituated  to  self-government, 
and  this  entirely  destroys  the  parallel  sought 
to  be  instituted.  For  my  part,  I  hold  it  would 
be  altogether  impossible  for  the  honorable 
member  for  South  Oxford,  for  instance,  or 
some  other  honorable  members  we  know  of,  to 
carry  on  the  same  agitation  in  any  of  the 
South  American  republics — (laughter) — that 
we  have  seen  them  doing  in  Upper  Canada, 
without  producing  a  complete  revolution,  and 
instead  of  my  honorable  friend  (Hon.  Mr. 
Brown)  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
newspaper,  controlling  his  columns,  he  would 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  marshal¬ 
ling  its  columns.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — He  would,  perhaps,  be 
found  issuing  a  pronunciamento .  (Laughter. 1 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— Yes,  a  pronuncia¬ 
mento  would  undoubtedly  be  the  legitimate 
result  in  such  a  state  of  society.  The  fact  is, 
we  cannot  compare  such  a  population  with 
those  who  are  educated  to  our  own  form  of 
government.  I  have  time  and  again  attended 
political  meetings  with  my  honorable  friends 
opposite,  and  after  seven  or  eight  hours  in¬ 
dulging  in  strong  language,  and  sometimes 
bitter  enough  speeches,  the  people  have  separ¬ 
ated  quietly  without  any  personal  feeling 
being  entertained  the  one  against  the  other, 
fore,  then,  asserting  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  incapable  of  governing  themselves, 
or  that  the  Federal  principle  is  a  weak  one,  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  we  are  not  more 
civilized  than  were  the  people  of  South 
America  thirty  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to 


prove  that  our  people  are  less  civilized  than 
the  populations  of  the  South  American  re¬ 
publics  were  thirty  yeaas  ago,  or  that  they 
have  already  shown  an  incapacity  for  govern¬ 
ing  themselves  before  we  can  receive  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  Federal  principle  as  proposed 
to  be  applied  in  our  case  is  a  weak  one.  If 
the  honorable  member  based  his  argument 
against  the  Confederation  on  the  question  of 
weakness  or  strength  as  exemplified  in  exist¬ 
ing  governments,  he  would  be  bound  to  ac¬ 
cept  Russia  as  the  model  for  his  government, 
there  being  no  stronger  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  a  despotism  is  only 
possible  where  the  people  are  ignorant,  and 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  republic  among  such 
a  people  would  be  out  of  the  question, — it 
would  only  produce  weakness.  Were  a  re¬ 
public  to  be  established  at  this  moment  in 
Russia,  it  would  occasion  a  state  of  anarchy, 
because  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to  exercise 
intelligently  the  franchise  bestowed  upon 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason  unfair  to  institute 
comparisons  between  these  unfortunate  re¬ 
publics  and  the  proposed  government  for  the 
people  of  British  North  America.  I  am 
certain  that,  if  there  were  a  Federal  union  be¬ 
tween  all  the  colonies  of  British  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  extending  even  across  the  continent  to  our 
western  confines,  although  great  inconvenience 
might  be  experienced  by  such  an  extension, 
we  would  find  a  law-abiding  people  capable  of 
self-government,  in  all  parts  ot  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  example  of  the 
United  States  has  been  appealed  to,  and  it  is 
true  that  when  the  war  commenced,  when 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  enforce  their 
laws  in  some  portion  of  the  states,  that  it 
did  seem  to  prove  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
did  not  understand  the  people,  and  to  the 
writers  of  certain  newspapers  in  England,  that 
there  was  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  system. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  some  indi¬ 
cations  of  such  weakness,  and  the  conflict  of 
sovereignty  between  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  did  produce  weakness.  But  I 
think  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  States  fully  shows  that  even  with  the 
imperfections  of  their  system,  which  will  be 
admitted,  and  which  imperfections  are  avoided 
in  the  scheme  now  before  the  House — even 
with  these  imperfections,  a  strength,  a  power, 
and  a  vigor  have  been  displayed,  which  have 
silenced  even  the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Federal  system,  then, can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  a  failure  with  our-  race, 
neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  failure  in  Switz¬ 
erland.  This  was  admitted  in  a  measure  by 
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the  honorable  member  for  Lotbini^re,  but 
that  honorable  gentleman  gave  as  a  reason  for 
its  apparent  success,  that  Switzerland  was 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  powerful  nations. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reason 
assigned  would  be  the  very  cause  of  a  failure 
of  the  system  in  Switzerland.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  would  have  broken  down 
long  ago  if  there  was  any  inherent  weakness 
in  the  form  of  the  constitution,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  systems  which  surrounded  it. 
The  fact  of  the  Swiss  maintaining  their  inde¬ 
pendence  so  long  and  conducting  the  adminis 
tration  of  their  affairs  so  well  and  cheaply,  is 
an  evidence  to  my  mind  that  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  is  not  weak  where  the 
people  are  trained  and  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  sir,  we  are 
assured  that  all  sorts  of  calamities  will  over¬ 
take  us  if  we  change  our  Constitution,  and 
jnany  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  pro¬ 
phecy  these  evil  results  will  no  doubt,  like 
many  other  prophets,  do  all  they  can  to  bring 
their  predictions  to  pass.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  prophecies  of  this  kind  have  been 
indulged  in.  I  was  a  good  deal  amused  the 
other  night  in  reading  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  the 
occasion  of  the  proposed  union  with  England 
in  1707;  and  in  perusing  one  of  the  speeches 
in  particular,  I  could  not  help  remarking  the 
coincidence  betweu  the  tone  therein  assumed 
and  that  adopted  by  Her  Majesty’s  loyal  Can¬ 
adian  Opposition.  The  speaker,  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  used  this  language  in  depicting  the 
dire  calamities  which  he  imagined  would  be¬ 
fall  Scotland  by  joining  her  fortunes  to  Eng¬ 
land: — 

Mr  Loro  Chancellor, — I  think  I  see  our  learn¬ 
ed  judges  laying  aside  their  practiques  and  deci¬ 
sions,  studying  the  common  law  of  England,  gra¬ 
velled  with  certioriries,  nisi  primes,  writs  of 
error,  verdicts  in  dovar,  ejectione  Jirnue,  injunc¬ 
tions,  demurs,  &c.,  and  freighted  with  appeals  and 
avocations,  because  of  the  new  regulations  and 
rectifications  they  may  meet  with.  I  think  I  see 
the  valiant  and  gallant  soldiery  either  sent  to 
learn  the  plantation  trade  abroad,  or  at  home  pe¬ 
titioning  for  a  small  subsistence  as  the  reward  of 
their  honourable  exploits,  while  their  old  corps 
are  broken,  the  common  soldiers  left  to  beg  and 
the  youngest  English  corps  kept  standing.  I 

i  j  j  ®ef  ll0nest>  industrious  tradesman 
loaded  with  new  taxes  a  d  impositions,  disap¬ 
pointed  of  the  equivalents,  diinking  water  in 
place  of  ale  (laughter)— eating  his  saltless  pot¬ 
tage— (renewed  laughter)— petitioning  for  en¬ 
couragement  to  his  manufactories,  and  answered 


by  counter  petitions.  In  short,  I  think  I  see  the 
laborious  ploughman,  with  his  corn  spoiling  upon 
his  hands  for  want  of  sale,  cursing  the  day  of  his 
birth,  dreading  the  expense  of  his  burial — (laugh¬ 
ter) — and  uncertain  whether  to  marry  or  do  worse. 
(Much  laughter.)  I  think  I  see  the  incurable  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  landed  men,  fettered  under  the  golden 
chain  of  equivalents,  their  pretty  daughters  pe¬ 
titioning  for  want  of  husbands — (laughter) — and 
their  sons  for  want  of  employment.  I  think  I  see 
our  mariners  delivering  up  their  ships  to  their 
Dutch  partners,  and  what  through  presses  and 
necessity,  earning  their  bread  cs  underlings  in 
the  royal  English  navy. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  the  climax, 
and  if  I  were  asked  to  point  to  one  of 
the  dramatis  personae  in  our  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly  fitted  to  take  part  in  a  similar 
scene  as  is  here  depicted,  I  should  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  turn  to  the  honorable  member  for  Cha- 
teauguay  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton),  who  could 
more  suitably  than  any  one  else  I  know  per¬ 
sonate  Lord  Belhaven  when  he  exclaims  : 
“  But  above  all,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  see  our 
ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like  CiESAR,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  midst  of  our  Senate,  ruefully 
looking  round  about  her,  covering  herself 
with  her  royal  garment,  attending  to  the  fatal 
blow  and  breathing  out  her  last  with  et  tu 
quoque  mi  Jili.”  ^Laughter.)  It  must  have 
seemed  very  strange  for  the  statesmen  of 
Scotland,  who  saw  in  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  all  the  evidences  of  coming  power 
and  grandeur,  to  have  heard  expressed  such 
desponding  sentiments  as  these.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No  doubt  the  majority  saw  in  the 
union  which  they  were  then  about  to  consum¬ 
mate,  the  strength  which  subsequently  grew 
out  of  that  union,  and  the  influence  and 
greatness  by  which  it  would  be  attended. 
At  the  time  of  the  union  Scotland  had  only  a 
revenue  of  £150,000  per  annum,  and  last 
year  she  contributed  to  tbe  British  exchequer 
nearly  £7,000,000..  (Hear,  hear.)  This, 
however,  is  but  one  instance  of  the  benefit  ol 
the  union,  which  has  worked  to  the  fullest 
extent  as  well  as  could  possibly  be  desired. 
If  necessary  I  could  bring  forward  many  ar¬ 
guments  to  prove  that,  in  the  same  manner, 
union  between  different  peoples  who  are  geo¬ 
graphically  situated  so  as  to  favor  it,  adds  to 
their  strength,  and  makes  them  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  they  could  possibly  hope 
to  become  in  their  several  states  of  separation 
and  isolation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  quite 
aware,  sir,  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  to  make  objections.  There 
can  be  nothing  easier  than  to  carp  at  a  set  of 
resolutions  like  these.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  spend  hours  in  captious  criticism  as  to 
the  details  of  such  a  scheme  as  is  proposed. 
But  I  think  we  may  fairly  call  on  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  criticise  in  a  hostile  spirit  a 
measure  of  this  character,  to  say  what  else 
they  propose  to  do ;  for,  if  we  cannot  carry 
this  into  practical  operation  now,  it  is  quite 
evident  something  else  must  be  devised.  I  re¬ 
collect  that  last  year,  when  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  came  down  to  the  House  pro¬ 
posing  such  a  plan  for  settling  our  difficulties, 
and  received,  as  I  for  one  imagined,  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  this  House,  I  remarked  that  the 
course  of  the  House  was  a  revolutionary  one, 
the  revolution  to  be  a  peaceable  one  certainly, 
but  still  a  revolution.  It  implied  the  opinion 
on  the  part  of  our  public  men,  that  our 
present  system  could  not  be  gone  on  with  ; 
and  if  our  present  system  cannot  be  continued, 
we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  throw  out  this 
measure  merely  because  it  does  not  entirely 
meet  the  views  of  every  member  of  this 
House.  (Hear.)  I  think  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  all  the  members  from  Lower 
Canada  should  have  united  with  us  and 
studied  out  a  new  system,  and  gone  to 
work  earnestly  to  give  it  effect  by  the  ne¬ 
cessary  legislation.  (Hear.)  I  did  hope 
that  when  the  measure  came  down  and  we 
met  this  session  to  discuss  it,  it  would  not 
have  been  thought  necessary  by  any  one  to 
organize  a  regular  opposition.  Certainly  I 
did  not  expect  that  honorable  gentlemen  like 
the  honorable  members  for  Hochelaga  and 
Chateauguay,  who  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
recognize  the  gravity  of  our  constitutional  dif¬ 
ficulties,  or  have  at  least  asserted  that  they 
did,  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
unqualified  opposition.  I  rather  thought  they 
would  have  endeavored  to  give  effect  to  the 
measure  as  the  only  remedial  one  within  our 
reach.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  because  I 
think  the  measure  entirely  faultless  that  I 
propose  to  give  it  my  utmost  support,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  every  other  measure  to  be  im¬ 
possible  now,  and  because,  under  the  proposed 
government,  the  country  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  Looking  at  the  matter  commer¬ 
cially,  as  a  question  of  comparative  cheapness, 
we  shall  not  be,  to  say  the  least,  any  worse  off 
than  at  the  present  moment.  I  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  govern  as  cheaply  united  as 
we  now  do  separately.  I  apprehend  there  will 
be  no  necessity  in  the  Local  Legislature  for 
more  than  one  chamber,  and  although  this 
branch  of  the  subject  has  not  been  discussed 
in  the  House,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the 
propositions  of  the  Government  are  to  be,  I 


may  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  hope  they 
will  not  think  of  adopting  tha  double  system 
in  our  local  legislatures,  for  it  will  cause  a 
serious  increase  of  expenditure,  not  attended 
with  a  corresponding  benefit.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  honorable  member  for  Montreal  Centre 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  speech  last 
night  to  the  military  side  of  the  question,  and 
argued  very  strongly,  from  the  position  of  the 
neighboring  republic,  that  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  for  us  to  become  a  military 
power.  Now  while  I  am  not  at  all  disposed 
to  take  the  view  that  gentleman  does  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States  relatively 
towards  ourselves ;  while  I  do  not  think  that 
any  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  hostile  inclinations 
towards  ourselves — though  they  are  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  language  that  is  undoubtedly  unbe¬ 
coming  and  certainly  threatening  ;  while  I  do 
not  at  all  anticipate  they  will  adopt,  in  so  un¬ 
justifiable  a  manner  as  he  seemed  to  expect, 
any  hostile  measures  towards  us,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  with  a  population  of  three  millions 
and  a  half,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  take  some  steps  that  will  place  us  in  a 
more  independent  position.  It  is  not  honor¬ 
able,  it  is  not  manly  for  so  powerful  a  colony 
as  this  is  to  depend  entirely  on  the  Mother 
Country  for  protection.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  took 
occasion  to  express  these  views  last  year,  when 
discussing  the  estimates,  and  said  I  hoped 
the  Government  would  bring  down  a  measure 
to  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  •maintenance,  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  of  British  troops  among  us. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Portugal,  with  a  population  as 
nearly  as  can  be  equal  to  our  own,  has  a 
standing  army  of  17,000  men.  Holland,  with 
about  the  same  population  as  ourselves  at 
home,  but  with  extensive  colonies  abroad,  has 
a  standing  army  of  57,500  men.  Denmark, 
with  a  population  not  quite  equal  to  one  half 
what  the  Confederacy  will  possess,  has  an 
army  of  22,900  men.  Now  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a 
standing  army  like  these  nations.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  the  same  position  as  these 
countries,  because  our  wealth  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  not  realized.  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  assess  some  of  our  new  counties,  where 
people  own  nothing  but  their  land,  at  the 
nominal  value  of  that  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  large  standing  army ;  and  besides  wc 
have  no  colonies,  no  outside  sources  of  wealth. 
I  think,  however,  we  are  nearly  as  well  able, 
man  for  man,  to  maintain  a  force  necessary 
for  our  defence  as  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  and  whatever  measure  the  Confederate 
Government  may  propose  of  a  moderate,  rea¬ 
sonable  nature,  will,  I  am  convinced,  receive 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it  is  not  looking  at  all  too  far  forward 
to  think  of  the  day  when  another  colony  to 
the  westward  of  Canada  West  will  come  into 
the  union.  I  am  of  course  unaware  what 
papers  may  be  brought  down  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  the  North-West  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,  but  I  hope  when 
they  do  come  down  they  will  show  some 
progress  in  that  direction,  in  raising  that 
magnificent  country  from  the  state  in  which 
it  now  is.  I  hope  some  system  will  be  put  into 
operation  for  extending  roads  and  telegraphs 
to  that  country,  so  as  to  open  it  up  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  our  own  young  men  and  immigrants 
coming  from  Europe.  The  question  of  the 
North-West  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
our  prosperity  as  a  people,  and  some  exception 
has  justly  been  taken  to  the  68th  and  69th 
paragraphs  in  the  resolutions,  which  say  : — 

68.  The  General  Government  shall  secure, 
without  delay,  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  from  Rividre  du  Loup  through  New 
Brunswick,  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia. 

69.  The  communications  with  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Territory  and  the  improvements  required  for 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Great  West 
with  the  sea-board,  are  regarded  by  this  Con¬ 
ference  as  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  Federated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prosecuted 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  the  state  of  the 
finances  will  admit. 

Mr.  T.  C.  WALLBRIDGE— That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — Yes,  that  is  the 
point  my  hon.  friend  is  very  much  exercised 
over,  but  he  is  quite  as  much  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation  as  I  am.  In  this  paragraph,  while 
it  is  pronounced  indispensable  to  have  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  built  at  once,  it  is  only 
promised  that  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
finances  will  permit,  the  North-West  is  to  be 
taken  in  hand.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  prosperity  of  this  colony  that  our 
canal  connection  with  the  upper  lakes  should 
be  perfected  as  early  as  possible.  Our  canal 
system  must  be  improved  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  largo  trade  that  is  coming  from  the 
North-West.  On  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  we  have  sources  of  wealth  that  are 
perfectly  inexhaustible.  We  read  only  the 
other  day  that  a  mountain  of  iron  had  been 
discovered  close  to  the  coast,  quite  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  world  for  500 


years.  We  have  in  that  locality  an  abundant 
supply  of  minerals  of  all  kinds,  and  unless  our 
canals  are  made  capable  of  carrying  that 
traffic,  it  will  necessarily  find  channels  in 
another  direction.  (Hear.)  There  is  an 
agitation  among  a  portion  of  the  community 
for  making  a  new  oanal  from  Toronto  to  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  I  admit  it  is  very  desir¬ 
able  it  should  be  constructed,  though  I  do 
not  think  it  ever  can  be ;  and  even  if  it  could  be, 
it  is  entirely  beyond  our  resources  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  convinced  that  the  true 
route  for  a  canal  (if  a  new  one  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken)  to  the  Georgian  Bay  is  up  the 
Ottawa,  because  that  would  be  giving  a  great 
backbone  to  the  country.  If  we  had  a  fine 
canal,  capable  of  carrying  vessels  of  war  in 
that  direction,  it  would  be  a  splendid  means 
of  defence,  as  well  as  a  great  highway  for  the 
commercial  products  of  the  west.  Of  course 
I  know  this  to  be  impossible  at  the  present 
time,  but  1  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that 
we  should  press  on  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  with  all  the  influence  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  the  necessity  for  having  this 
69th  article  attended  to,  though  I  am  not 
inclined  to  go  farther  th  an  that  now.  (Hear.) 
The  importance  of  perfecting  the  present  and 
other  highways  to  the  centre  of  the  continent 
must  be  so  apparent  to  all  parts  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  subject  will  not  receive  due  attention  from 
the  Confederate  Government  at  the  earliest 
moment.  As  regards  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way,  I  have  taken  some  little  interest  in  that, 
as  I  knew  that  1  would  be  compelled  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  on  approaching  this  subject,  and,  in 
examining  the  maps  and  reports  of  Major 
Robinson,  I  find  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
comparative  cost.  The  route  that  is  most 
feasible— that  alluded  to  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Richelieu — the  northern  or  eastern 
route  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  is  about  655 
miles  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  It  is  already 
constructed  to  Truro,  some  55  miles  from 
Halifax,  and  from  Quebec  140  miles  to 
Riviere  du  Loup.  This  will  leave  nearly  400 
miles  to  be  built.  Major  Robinson  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  road  at  about  £7,000  per  mile 
or.  about  £2,800,000  altogether.  I  do  not 
think,  judging  from  the  statement  he  gives  of 
the  grades  in  the  road,  the  bridges  to  be  built 
and  the  material  to  be  found  along  the  line’ 
that  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  cost  would 
equal  the  amount  he  sets  down.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ground  over  which  the  road  will 
pass  is  very  similar  to  the  railways  of  Canada. 
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It  is  represented  to  be  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Great  Western  runs  westward  of  Hamilton 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  line.  The  best 
portion  of  the  line  is  equal  to  the  worst  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Western.  Even  at  the  cost 
of  £7,000  per  mile  the  expense  of  constructing 
the  entire  road  would  be  a  little  over  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  proportion  of  that 
payable  by  Canada  would  be  about  nine  mil¬ 
lions.  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
when  we  obtain  the  report  of  the  engineers 
sent  out  by  our  Government,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  very  large  portion  can  be  constructed 
for  much  less  than  £7,000  per  mile.  But, 
whatever  the  sum  may  amount  to,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  without  the  road  there  can 
be  no  union  of  the  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  equally  clear  that  on  that  road  there  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  country  that  is 
exceedingly  desirable  for  settlement,  and  that 
only  awaits  the  opening  up  of  some  means  of 
communication  with  the  markets.  Major 
Robinson  reports  that  on  one  portion  of  it — 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
until  I  examined  the  report  more  closely  to¬ 
day — that  there  is  a  tract  of  country  along 
the  New  Brunswick  portion  of  the  line  not 
excelled  for  timber  or  land  in  any  part  of  the 
world  that  he  ever  saw.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do 
not  propose  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  reading  from  this  valuable  report,  but 
estimates  are  given  showing  the  amount  of 
population  that  these  districts  will  support 
when  properly  settled.  He  shows  that  the 
country,  if  the  road  is  once  carried  through, 
will  be  settled  very  rapidly.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  that  that  road  can  possibly  pay 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  deceive  myself 
or  deceive  any  other  person  on  that  point. 
That  it  will  be  of  importance  more  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  work  than  for  any  other  purpose,  nobody 
can  deny.  In  1862,  when  I  opposed  the  pro¬ 
position  to  construct  the  road,  I  then  felt  that 
this  was  an  argument  that  could  fairly  be  used 
in  its  favor.  Military  authorities  are  still 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  its  construction 
would  be  of  great  importance  as  a  means  of 
protection  in  case  of  hostilities.  The  most 
important  reason,  however,  why  it  should  be 
constructed,  in  addition  to  tbe  military  reason, 
is,  that  without  its  construction  there  can  be 
no  union  of  the  provinces,  and  without  a 
Federal  union  of  the  provinces  we  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  our  sectional  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other, 
and  I  believe  the  people  of  Canada  are  willing 


to  accept  the  conclusion  that  this  argument  ne¬ 
cessarily  leads  us  to  engage  in  the  construction 
of  that  road.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  propose 
to-night  to  indulge  much  in  figures  relative  to 
what  our  condition  will  be,  financially,  after 
this  measure  is  carried  out ;  but  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  made  some  statements 
that  I  can  scarcely  allow  to  pass.  He  was 
understood  to  say  that  Lower  Canada  came 
into  the  union  without  any  debt,  and  was  to 
go  out  with  thirty  millions  of  dollars  of  debt, 
while  only  some  twelve  millions  of  dollars  were 
expended  in  that  section  of  the  province. 
Now,  sir,  there  has  been  spent  altogether  on 
the  canals  of  Canada  $20,813,304.03 ;  on 
roads  and  bridges  in  Canada  West,  $562,866, 
and  on  roads  and  bridges  in  Canada  East, 
$1,163,829.34 ;  on  the  government  buildings 
at  Ottawa  there  have  already  been  paid  over 
$1,513,412.56;  and  on  railroads  there  have 
been  spent  altogether  $29,910,825.16,  or 
altogether  about  $53,964,236.79.  Now,  I 
think  that  one-half  of  this  enormous  amount 
is  fairly  chargeable  to  Lower  Canada.  One- 
half  or  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  works 
on  which  the  money  was  spent  are  situated  in 
Lower  Canada,  and,  if  we  include  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  it  is  considerably  more  than  one-half. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  items  which  I  do  not  take  into 
account.  There  is  the  Quebec  Fire  Loan, 
and  a  deficiency  in  a  number  of  special  funds 
that  I  will  not  take  any  notice  of  at  this 
time.  Then  take  it  from  another  point  of 
view.  From  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  we 
find  that  the  entire  cost  of  improving  the 
navigation  in  Upper  Canada,  including  the 
cost  of  light-houses,  canals,  &c.,  altogether 
amounted  to  $7,022,665.61  ;  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  Upper  Canada  harbors  and 
canals  has  been  $4,887,291.73  ;  leaving  a 
balance  against  Upper  Canada  of  $2,145,- 
373.88.  In  Lower  Canada,  during  the  same 
period,  the  expenditure  has  been  $4,484,- 
566.52,  while  there  was  a  revenue  of 
$708,086.80,  leaving  a  balance  against  Lower 
Canada  of  $4,176,479.72.  I  give  these 
figures  simply  to  prove  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  was 
entirely  incorrect ;  but  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  do  that  if  I  were  to  allude  to  one  item 
which  he  gave  when  he  was  comparing  the 
amount  of  debt  that  we  would  have  to  pay 
per  head  of  our  population,  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  amount  per  head 
with  us  is  about  $25,  and  he  gravely  told  the 
House  that  the  amount  per  head  in  Great 
Britain  was  only  $37,  when  every  person 
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knows  or  ought  to  know  that  it  is  about 
$140.  Nevertheless  he  drew  a  comparison 
showing  that  while  the  comparatively  poor 
people  of  Canada  would  have  to  pay  $25 
per  head,  the  rich  people  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  had  only  $37  to  pay.  It  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  the  honorable  gentleman’s  speech 
was  omitted  from  the  report  given  in  the 
papers  next  morning.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  these  figures,  but  merely  to  refer  to  a  few 
facts  to  place  the  assertions  made  by  that 
honorable  gentleman  in  their  true  light  before 
the  House.  Our  debt  is  indeed  very  large, 
and  we  could  all  wish  that  it  was  very  much 
less  than  it  is,  but  we  have  got  to  bear  it  and 
to  pay  it,  and  must  do  the  best  we  can  under 
the  circumstances.  The  measure  of  Con¬ 
federation,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  add  to  nor 
yet  lessen  it,  except  what  may  be  incurred  for 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  we 
may  undertake  enormous  expenditures  for 
public  works  calculated  to  open  up  and  de- 
velope  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  thus 
soon  render  our  debt  much  heavier  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  Govenment 
that  may  be  established  after  Confederation, 
■to  decide  how  far  it  will  be  wise  or  prudent  to 
undertake  works  of  great  cost  until  we  shall 
have  a  good  surplus  in  hand.  (Hear,  hear.) 
One  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  is,  that  it  is  being  hurried 
through  too  fast — that  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
much  importance  to  present  and  future  gener¬ 
ations,  more  time  for  consideration  should  be 
given.  We  have  been  discussing  this  question 
for  many  years  in  Canada  West.  Since  the 
Toronto  Convention  of  1859,  the  question  has 
been  continuously  before  the  people.  It  is  now 
nearly  a  year  since  it  was  proposed  in  some¬ 
thing  like  its  present  shape  in  this  House,  and 
since  that  time  the  whole  of  our  newspapers 
have  been  writing  upon  it  continually.  We 
have  nearly  300  newspapers  in  the  country — 
and  they  have  been  carrying  on  a  constant 
argument  for  or  against  the  scheme,  until  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  say  or  write  much 
more  upon  the  subject  with  any  advantage. 
If  the  question  is  not  now  fully  understood, 

I  fear  it  will  not  be  much  better  understood 
by  any  delay  that  can  be  now  accorded. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Another  objection  raised  is, 
that  a  measure  of  such  vast  importance  ought 
not  to  be  carried  through  without  its  first 
being  submitted  to  the  people.  I  have  mixed 
with  the  people  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  found 
the  opinion  all  but  universal  amongst  them, 


that  it  was  expedient  to  put  the  measure  into 
practical  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
people  consider  it  utterly  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  former  violent  political  agitation  with 
any  benefit  to  the  country,  and  the  desire  is 
general  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  present 
constitutional  difficulties  and  get  settled  down 
to  some  quiet  and  permanent  way  of  manag¬ 
ing  our  governmental  business  and  political 
discussions.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  charges  that 
are  made  against  members  of  this  House  about 
inconsistency  in  advocating  this  measure,  are 
very  easily  met.  In  a  country  like  ours,  so 
full  of  change,  with  a  constant  agitation  going 
on  for  constitutional  changes  and  for  new 
laws,  both  local  and  general,  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  a  man  can  remain  long  in  public 
life  without  being  open  to  charges  of  incon¬ 
sistency  ;  but  if  these  are  caused  by  a  strong 
effort  to  settle  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  country  has  been  laboring,  like  the  present 
one,  I  feel  certain  that  the"  success  of  the 
measure  in  hand  will  render  the  charges  of 
only  evanescent  existence.  I  think  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  desirable,  even  for  the  sake  of  those 
people  who  might  reasonably  feel  the  strongest 
objections  to  it — I  mean  the  English  minority 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Catholic  minority 
of  Upper  Canada — that  it  should  be  settled 
at  once.  So  long  as  the  question  remains  in 
its  present  state,  there  will  be  a  constant  agi¬ 
tation  going  on,  and  much  injury  may  be 
done  by  the  misrepresentations  that  will  be 
indulged  in,  and  the  misapprehensions  which 
will  exist ;  but  if  these  people  can  be  assured 
that  the  scheme  provides  a  perfect  remedy 
for  any  injustice  that  they  might  apprehend, 
they  will  immediately  concur  in  it.  As  regards 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada  of  French  ori¬ 
gin,  and  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  I  have 
always  heard  it  said  in  their  favor,  that  a 
large  degree  of  liberalism  characterizes  their 
conduct  toward  their  Protestant  neighbors. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Lower  Canada,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  portion  of  British  territory  to  give 
political  freedom  to  the  Jew.  I  believe  that  a 
person  of  this  persuasion  sat  in  the  Lower 
Canada  Legislature  thirty  years  before  the  same 
privileges  were  accorded  in  Great  Britain. 
People  who  charged  the  French  Canadians 
with  intolerance  should  remember  this  with 
some  degree  of  favor.  With  regard  to  the 
people  of  British  origin,  over  the  whole 
Confederacy,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
necessary  to  defend  them  from  any  charges 
of  this  kind.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  persecute  the  people  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  if  they  had  it  in  their  power ;  but  I  ad- 
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mit  that  it  is  reasonable  and  just  to  insert  a 
provision  in  the  scheme  that  will  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  any  party  to  act  unjustly.  If 
the  power  that  the  central  authority  is  to 
have — of  vetoing  the  doings  of  the  Local  Leg¬ 
islature — is  used,  it  will  be  ample,  I  think,  to 
prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  But  the  veto 
itself  is  objected  to.  It  is  objected  that  the 
elected  Legislature  will  be  rendered  powerless 
by  the  influence  of  the  appointed  Upper 
House  exercised  over  them.  W ell,  sir,  under 
the  British  Constitution,  in  all  British  colon¬ 
ies,  and  in  Great  Britain  itself,  there  is  a 
certain  elasticity  to  be  presumed.  Every¬ 
thing  is  not  provided  for,  because  a  great  deal 
i^  trusted  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  is  quite  fair  and  safe  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
Federal  Parliament  will  perpetrate  any  injus¬ 
tice  upon  the  local  legislatures,  because  it 
would  cause  such  a  reaction  as  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  the  power  thus  unjustly 
exercised.  The  veto  power  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  General  Government  may  have 
a  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  local 
legislatures  to  a  certain  extent.  The  want  of 
this  power  was  the  great  source  of  weakness 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  want  that 
will  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  in  their 
Constitution  very  soon.  So  long  as  each 
state  considered  itself  sovereign,  whose  acts 
and  laws  could  not  be  called  in  question,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  central  authority  was 
destitute  of  power  to  compel  obedience  to 
general  laws.  If  each  province  were  able  to 
enact  such  laws  as  it  pleased,  everybody 
would  be  at  the  mercy  ot  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  the  Geueral  Legislature  would  be¬ 
come  of  little  importance.  It  is  contended 
that  the  power  of  the  General  Legislature 
should  be  held  in  check  by  a  veto  power  with 
reference  to  its  own  territory,  resident  in  the 
local  legislatures,  respecting  the  application 
of  general  laws  to  their  jurisdiction.  All 
power,  they  say,  comes  from  the  people  and 
ascends  through  them  to  their  representa¬ 
tives,  and  through  the  representatives  to  the 
Crown.  But  it  would  never  do  to  set  the 
Local  above  the  General  Government.  The 
Central  Parliament  and  Government  must,  of 
necessity,  exeroise  the  supreme  power,  and 
the  local  governments  will  have  the  exercise 
of  power  corresponding  to  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform.  The  system  is  a  new  and  untried 
one,  and  may  not  work  so  harmoniously  as  we 
now  anticipate,  but  there  will  always  be  power 
in  the  British  Parliament  and  our  own  to  rem¬ 
edy  any  defects  that  may  be  discovered  after 
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the  system  is  in  operation..  Altogether,  I 
regard  the  scheme  as  a  magnificent  one,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  seeing  a  country  and  a  government 
possessing  great  power  and  respectability,  and 
of  beiDg,  before  I  die,  a  citizen  of  an  im¬ 
mense  empire  built  up  on  our  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  where  the  folds 
of  the  British  flag  will  float  in  triumph  over 
a  people  possessing  freedom,  happiness  and 
prosperity  equal  to  the  people  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  on  the  earth.  If  there  is  anything  that 
I  have  always  felt  anxious  about  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  to  have  the  British  possessions  put 
in  such  a  position  that  we  could  safely  repose, 
without  fear  of  danger  from  any  quarter, 
under  the  banner  which  we  believe  after  all 
covers  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  and  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
happiness  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  when  we  look  to  the 
vast  territory  we  have  in  the  North-West; 
when  we  know  that  the  great  rivers  which  flow 
through  that  territory,  flow  through  immense 
beds  of  coal,  and  that  the  whole  country  is 
rich  in  mineral  deposits  of  all  kinds — petro¬ 
leum,  copper,  gold  and  iron  ;  that  the  land  is 
teeming  with  resources  of  wealth  calculated  to 
build  up  an  extensive  and  valuable  commerce, 
and  support  a  powerful  nation ;  that  all  this 
we  can  touch  and  seize  upon  the  moment  we 
arc  prepared  to  open  up  a  way  to  reach  them 
and  allow  the  settler  to  enter ;  when  we  re¬ 
member  this,  I  say,  I  think  we  can  look  for¬ 
ward  with  hope  to  a  prodigious  increase  in 
our  population  and  an  immense  development 
of  strength  and  power.  (Hear,  hear.)  So 
far  our  people  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
usual  difficulties  common  to  the  people  of  all 
new  countries  like  ours ;  but  now  Canada  is 
beginning  to  assume  a  position  of  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  and  in  proportion  as  that 
importance  increases  we  will  be  able  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  opening  up  and  settlement 
of  the  interior,  and  to  the  development  of  a 
new  nationality  —  to  use  the  term  that  has 
been  so  sharply  criticised — in  that  vast  western 
country  where  there  is  hardly  a  white  man 
living  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not 
propose,  sir,  to  follow  the  example  that  has 
been  set  of  speaking  four  or  five  hours  upon 
this  subject.  I  proposed  at  the  beginning 
briefly  to  give  my  own  views  in  reference  to 
the  Confederation  of  these  provinces,  and  then 
to  leave  the  ground  to  other  honorable^  gentle¬ 
men.  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeing 
the  debate  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  ; 
and  believing  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
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speak  briefly  upon  the  question  rather  than 
indulge  in  long  set  speeches,  I  determined  to 
give  an  example  in  this  respect  and  bring  my 
remarks  within  reasonable  bounds.  (PTear, 
hear.)  I  believe  then,  sir,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Confederation  is  desirable  ;  in  the  second, 
that  it  is  attainable ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get,  and  this 
last  is  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  of  all  for 
accepting  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must 
have  a  settlement  of  our  difficulties  in  some 
way,  and  I  think  the  scheme  proposed  is  a 
very  favorable  settlement  of  them.  I  think 
it  is  more  than  perhaps  some  of  us  expected 
at  the  time  when  the  present  Government  was 
formed  to  bring  about  a  settlement ;  and  I  do 
think,  sir,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  act 
of  madness  that  western  members  of  this 
House  could  perpetrate  to  vote  against  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not,  however,  afraid  that 
it  will  be  voted  against  by  them.  I  believe 
that  under  it  we  have  obtained  representation 
by  population,  that  we  have  obtained  what  we 
have  long  contended  was  justly  due  to  us,  that 
we  have  obtained  our  legitimate  influence  in 
framing  the  financial  policy  of  the  country, 
and  that  beyond  this  we  have  obtained  the 
prospect  of  building  up  a  great  British  Union 
on  this  continent.  We  should,  therefore,  I 
think,  in  view  of  these  great  advantages,  over¬ 
look  those  objections  which  may  be  regarded 
as  antecedent  to  the  scheme,  and  endeavor 
heartily  to  carry  out  the  work  successfully.  I 
shall  willingly  yield  my  support  to  the  scheme, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  acceptable 'to  the  people 
I  represent — not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
locality,  but  to  those  who  surround  me  in 
Upper  Canada.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  MORRIS  said — Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  for  Lambton  has,  I  think,  set  a  good 
example,  and  I  shall  endeavor  if  it  be  possible 
to  follow  it.  I  desire  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  this,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  many 
who  have  spoken  upon  the  subject,  is’  no  new 
question ;  but  that  in  one  phase  or  another, 
as  was  very  properly  stated  in  the  narrative 
given  to  the  House  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Montreal  West,  it  has  been  before  the 
people  of  this  country  from  time  to  time  for 
many  years  past.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
follow  that  honorable  gentleman  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  narrative  of  the  history  of  this  question, 
but  I  desire  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  third  time  that  this 
question  has  been  formally  brought  before 
Parliament  by  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
The  first  occasion  was,  I  believe,  in 
1858,  when  the  then  Governor  General,  in 


closing  the  session  of  Parliament  for  that 
year,  used  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  the 
following  words  : — “I  propose,  in  the  course 
of  the  recess,  to  communicate  with  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  and  with  the  government 
of  the  sister  colonies,  on  another  matter  of 
very  great  importance.  I  am  desirous  of  in¬ 
viting  them  to  discuss  with  us  the  principles 
on  which  a  bond  of  a  federal  character  uniting 
the  provinces  of  British  North  America  may, 
perhaps,  hereafter  be  practicable.”  That 
formal  statement  was  followed  by  the  despatch 
which  has  been  referred  to  frequently  in  this 
House  and  during  this  debate,  and  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  motion  laid  before 
the  House  last  session  by  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  South  Oxford — which  motion  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  present  and,  as  I  believe, 
future  great  results.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  appointment  of  the  committee  moved 
for  by  that  honorable  gentleman  will  be  look¬ 
ed  back  to  as  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  as  to  the 
second  occasion  on  which  this  question  was 
formally  brought  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  country,  we  have  heard  from  those 
who  object  to  this  scheme,  that  the  people  of 
the  country  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  that 
they  do  not  understand  it,  and  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  discuss  it.  I  would  ask, 
sir,  in  reference  to  that,  if  this  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  formed  on  the  very  basis  and 
understanding  that  it  would  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  this  question,  and  if  the  people 
of  the  country  did  not  know  this  to  be  the 
tact  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Government  was  formed,  in  which 
the  following  is  stated  as  the  result  of  a  long 
negotiation  between  the  leading  members  of 
it : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties  by  intio- 
ducing  the  Federal  principle  into  Canada,  coupled 
with  such  provision  as  will  permit  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  the  North-West  territory  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  same  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  MORRIS — I  trust  the  honorable 
gentleman  will  say  “  Hear,  hear,”  with  the 
same  emphasis  when  I  read  the  next  para¬ 
graph  : — 

And  the  Government  will  seek,  by  sending  re¬ 
presentatives  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  to 
England,  to  secure  the  assent  of  those  interests 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  own  legisla¬ 
tion  to  such  a  measure  as  may  enable  all  British 
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North  America  to  be  united  under  a  general 
legislature  based  upon  the  Federal  principle. 

This,  sir,  was  the  pledge  given  to  this  House 
and  country  by  the  present  Government  on 
its  formation.  It  was  pledged  to  introduce  the 
Federative  system  into  the  Government  of 
Canada,  with  special  provisions  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  into  this  Federation  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  it  was  also  pledged  to  send 
delegates  to  those  provinces  and  invite  them 
to  join  us  in  this  Federation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  yet  we  are  told  forsooth  that  these  dele¬ 
gates,  who  were  thus  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  pledge  of  the  Government,  were 
“  a  self-constituted  junta,” — we  were  told  that 
they  had  no  authority  for  their  action  in  the 
face  of  the  distinct  obligation  resting  upon  the 
Government  to  send  delegates  to  those  pro¬ 
vinces  and  to  England  with  a  view  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  Confederation.  No  self-con¬ 
stituted  junta  were  those  delegates  who  framed 
these  resolutions ;  but  they  met  in  accordance 
with  a  pledge  given  by  this  Government,  and 
must  be  held  to  have  been  called  together  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
because  Parliament  gave  the  Government, 
formed  to  effect  the  Federation,  its  confi¬ 
dence.  They  met  also  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  as  now  appears 
from  statements  and  despatches  in  possession 
of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  coming- 
now  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  feel 
that  this  country  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  scheme  of  so  practical  a  nature  as  that 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  believe  that  the  plan  of  union  proposed  will 
be  found  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  local 
position,  give  latitude  to  local  development, 
and  due  protection  to  local  interests,  and  yet 
secure  that  general  control  which  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  proper  government  of  a 
country  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  Crown.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  while  I 
thus  look  upon  the  plan,  I  desire  to  state  em¬ 
phatically  and  clearly  that  it  is  no  new  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
members  of  this  House  are  asked  to  give  their 
sanction  to.  The  question  of  colonial  union, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  one  that  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  high  intellects  and  able 
statesmen  in  England ;  and  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  show  to  the  House  that  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  introduce  as 
a  principle  of  government  in  these  British 
North  American  Provinces,  is  one  that  has 
received  the  sanction  of  eminent  men  in 
England,  and  more  than  that,  the  sanction  of 
a  solemn  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 


(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  go  back  a  few  years, 
wheu  the  condition  of  the  Australian  colonies 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  to  endeavor  to  find  a  practical 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  those 
great  and  growing  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown.  What  was  the  practical  mode  adopted 
when  events  made  it  necessary  that  they 
should  form  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
more  perfect  government  of  those  colonies  ? 
Why,  the  Imperial  Government  revived  an 
old  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  called 
the  “  Committee  on  Trade  and  Foreign  Plan¬ 
tations,”  and  referred  the  question  to  it,  call¬ 
ing  in  to  its  aid,  as  new  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Lord  Campbell,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  Sir  Edward  Ryan.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  that  committee  was  a  report 
in  which  the  eminent  men  who  composed  it 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  general  as¬ 
sembly,  to  which  the  control  of  the  geneial 
affairs  of  the  Australian  colonies  should  be 
entrusted,  with  local  governments  having  local 
jurisdiction  and  certain  defined  powers  grant¬ 
ed  to  them.  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  series'  of 
letters  on  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Earl  Grey  to  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  which  contain  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  I  find  that  the  plan  there  sug¬ 
gested  is  analogous  to  the  one  we  are  now 
asked  to  give  practical  effect  to  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  proposition  of  the 
committee  w#s  that  there  should  be  a  Gover¬ 
nor  General  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  that  he  should  con¬ 
vene  a  body,  to  be  called  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Australia,  on  receiving  a  request  to 
that  effect  from  two  or  more  of  the  Australian 
legislatures ;  and  it  was  recommended  that 
this  General  Assembly,  so  convened,  should 
have  the  power  to  make  laws  respecting  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
the  post  office,  the  formation  of  roads,  canals 
and  railways,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  so  manifest, 
as  uniting  those  colonies  together  and  secur¬ 
ing  for  them  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
form  of  government  than  they  had  before  en¬ 
joyed,  that  the  report  wjb  at  once  adopted  by 
the  Privy  Council,  embodied  in  a  bill  and 
submitted  to  Parliament.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  and  reached  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  while  before  that  body 
the  two  clauses  which  introduced  into  the 
government  of  the  Australian  oolonies  the 
same  system  that  in  effeot  it  is  proposed  to 
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introduce  here  were  dropped,  and  why  ?  Not 
because  of  any  change  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  on  the  question,  nor  be¬ 
cause  the  House  of  Lords  was  opposed  to  the 
principle,  but  because  it  was  found  on  exam¬ 
ination  that  they  were  liable  to  practical  ob¬ 
jections,  to  obviate  which  amendments  would 
have  to  be  introduced  which  there  were  no 
means  of  arranging  without  further  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  colonies.  The  Imperial 
Government  would  not  make  these  changes 
in  the  measure  without  the  consent  of  the 
colonies,  but  Earl  Grey  by  no  means  changed 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  plan  proposed,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  one  of  his  despatches,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1850,  to  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  will  show  : — 

I  am  not,  however,  the  less  persuaded  that 
the  want  of  some  such  central  authority  to 
regulate  matters  of  common  importance  to 
the  Australian  colonies  will  be  felt,  and 
probably  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  when  this 
want  is  so  felt,  it  will  of  itself  suggest  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  met.  The  several  legislatures 
will,  it  is  true,  be  unable  at  once  to  give  the 
necessary  author  ty  to  a  General  Assembly,  be¬ 
cause  the  legislative  power  of  each  is  confined  of 
necessity  within  its  territorial  limits)  but  it  two 
or  more  of  these  legislatures  should  find  that 
there  are  objects  of  common  interest  for  which  it 
is  expedient  to  create  such  an  authority,  they  will 
have  it  iu  their  power,  if  they  can  settle  the  terms 
of  an  anaugement  for  the  purpose,  to  pass  acts 
for  giving  effect  to  it,  with  clauses  suspending 
their  ope  ration  until  Parliament  shali  have  supplied 
the  authority  that  is  wanting.  By  such  acts  the 
extent  and  objects  of  the  powers  which  they  are 
prepared  to  delegate  to  such  a  body  might  be 
defined  and  limited  with  precision,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Parliament,  when  applied  to 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  an  arrangement  so 
agreed  upon,  would  readily  consent  to  do  so. 

Some  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
very  true,  but  that  the  British  Government 
dropped  the  plan  and  did  not  proceed  with  it. 
I  think  I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  that  argu¬ 
ment,  and  show  that  it  only  rested  in  the  plan 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  ;  for  you  find  it  following  the  very  same 
principle,  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  in 
the  Constitution  which  was  subsequently 
granted  to  the  New  Zealand  provinces.  In 
1852,  the  plan  suggested  by  that  committee, 
in  regard  to  Australia,  was  carried  into  efiect 
in  New  Zealand,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  the  population  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  was  very  small,  so  small  indeed  that  one 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  position  of  that 


country  with  that  of  British  North  America 
at  the  present  day ;  but  the  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  looked  into  the  future  of  the 
colony,  and  they  decided  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  confer  on  it  powers  analogous  to 
those  now  sought  for  by  us.  The  New  Zea¬ 
land  Constitutional  Act  created  six  provinces, 
with  superintendents,  provincial  councils  of 
nine  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  a  general 
government  of  three  estates.  In  the  debate 
on  that  bill,  Earl  Grey  said  that  this  was  the 
only  form  of  government  which  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  colony  situated  as  that  one  was. 
He  remarked  : — 

It  was  impracticable  aud  must  for  many  years 
continue  to  be  so,  for  any  general  legislature  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  so  many  separate  settle¬ 
ments  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  hence 
it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures  on  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  public  business  must  devolve. 

The  very  difficulty  which  was  met  with  there  is 
the  one  we  have  to  overcome  here.  It  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  create  in  every  province 
a  Local  Legislature,  and  in  addition  one  cen¬ 
tral  power,  to  whom  matters  common  to  all 
might  be  referred.  Earl  Grey,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  debate,  speaking  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  arrangement,  said  :  —  “  There 
were  some  subjects  ou  which  extensive  incon¬ 
venience  would  arise,  if  uniformity  of  legisla¬ 
tion  among  the  several  provinces  were  not  in¬ 
sured,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
General  Legislature.”  And  that,  sir,  is  what 
this  Government  now  asks  us  to  adopt.  They 
ask  us  to  invite  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
create  for  us  provincial  legislatures,  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  all  local  matters,  and 
that  we  shall  have  a  General  Legislature  for 
the  care  of  those  subjects  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter  which  could  not  be  so  well  looked  after  by 
the  provincial  legislatures.  Aud  I  say,  sir,  that 
finding  as  we  do  that  this  is  no  new  question, 
we  can,  therefore,  understand  why  this  measure 
met  with  such  ready  approval  from  the  states¬ 
men  of  Britain  and  the  high  commendation  of 
Her  Majesty  by  her  advisers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  the  history  of  this  important 
movement — and  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  the 
difficulty  of  addressing  the  House  ou  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  consequence  of  the  sense  I  entertain 
of  the  gravity  of  the  question  itself  and  the 
momentous  character  of  the  issues  it  involves. 
The  subject,  sir,  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  The  destinies  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try  are  bound  up  in  it.  (Hear,  hear.;  The 
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Upper  House  has  already  sanctioned  the 
scheme,  and  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  House  can  be  rightly  charged 
with  not  having  given  it  that  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  which  its  importance  demands.  I 
think  that  they  have  shown  a  very  proper  ex¬ 
ample  in  their  discussion  of  the  question,  and 
one  that  we  may  well  follow.  They  debated 
with  leisure,  deliberation,  and  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  gravity,  day  by  day,  during 
four  weeks,  and  I  therefore  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House  ought  not  to 
have  been  charged  with  “  indecent  haste.” 
Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Who  said  so  ? 

Me.  MORRIS  —  The  honorable  member 
from  Cornwall  was  one  of  those  who  said  so. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  said  it  was 
unsuitable  haste. 

Mr.  MORRIS — I  have  somewhat  of  a  re¬ 
cording  memory,  and  I  think  the  words  he 
unfortunately  used  were  “  indecent  haste.” 
However,  I  have  no  intention  of  disputing 
with  my  honorable  friend  as  to  the  particular 
words  he  used.  I  have  only  to  express  my 
opinion  that  the  time  which  has  been  already 
spent  on  this  question  here  and  elsewhere  has 
not  been  lost.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  con¬ 
sider  this  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  that  the  scheme  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  this  House,  I  feel  the  importance  of  a 
full  and  free  discussion,  in  order  that  its  mer¬ 
its  may  be  put  before  the  country.  (Hear, 
bear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  now  to  state 
that  I  support  the  proposal  at  present  under 
our  consideration,  because  in  my  honest  and 
deliberate  judgment  I  believe  that  this  union, 
if  accomplished,  is  calculated  in  its  practical 
effects  to  bind  us  more  closely  to  Britain  than 
we  oould  be  bound  by  any  other  system. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

A  VOICE — It  would  put  an  end  to  the 
connection. 

Mr.  MORRIS — An  honorable  member 
says  “  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  connection.” 
Well,  I  would  say  to  that  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  and  this  House,  that  in  my  opinion  there 
are  but  two  destinies  before  us.  We  have 
either  to  rise  into  strength  and  wealth  and 
power  by  means  of  this  union,  under  the  shel¬ 
tering  protection  of  Britain,  or  we  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  great  power  beside  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  we  can  arrive  at. 

A  VOICE — But  the  people  are  against  it. 

Mr.  MORRIS — An  honorable  gentleman 
§aya  the  people  are  not  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
union.  But  we  know  on  the  oontrary,  that 


the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  change.  When 
the  public  mind  is  excited  against  any  mea¬ 
sure,  is  there  not  a  means  open  to  the  peoplo 
to  make  known  their  opposition,  and  how  is  it 
that  the  table  of  this  House  is  not  covered 
with  petitions  against  the  scheme,  if  it  is  so 
unpopular  as  honorable  gentlemen  would  have 
us  believe  ? 

An  Hon.  MEMBFR — There  are  no  peti¬ 
tions  for  it. 

Mr.  MORRIS — An  honorable  gentleman 
says  “there  are  no  petitions  for  it.”  And  why 
is  it  that  there  are  not  ?  Is  it  not  because  the 
Government  was  constituted  on  the  basis  of 
union  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people,  through 
a  vast  majority  of  their  representatives  in  this 
House,  are  in  favor  of  it.  If  they  are  op- 
osed  to  it  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
ands,  they  have  the  means  of  opposing,  but 
they  do  not  oppose  it  because  they  feel  that  a 
change  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  they  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  the  country 
in  this  crisis  of  its  history.  But  I  say  that 
the  great  reason  why  this  scheme  has  taken 
the  hold  that  it  has  done  upon  the  public  men 
of  the  province,  is  that  they  see  in  it  an 
earnest  desire  to  perpetuate  British  oonneo- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  will  turn  out  a 
delusion. 

Mr.  MORRIS — I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor 
the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  am  willing  to 
place  my  prediction  against  that  of  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  who  says  it  will  be  a  delusion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Confederation  will  lead  to  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  those  links  which  bind  us  to  the 
Mother  Country.  But  I  believe  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  the  ties  between  us  are 
broken.  With  entire  freedom  and  the  right 
of  self-government  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  together  with  the  great  advantage  of  an 
improved  position,  and  the  strength  and 
power  of  Great  Britian  to  foster  and  protect 
us,  why  should  we  seek  to  change  our  con¬ 
nection,  what  object  could  we  have  to  induce 
us  to  form  other  ties?  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
have  we  to  envy  in  the  position  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country,  burdened  as  it  is  with  the 
heavy  load  of  taxation  arising  from  the  cruel 
war  raging  there,  that  we  should  covet  that 
flag  ?  Why  then  should  our  ooming  together 
for  the  purpose  of  union  weaken  our  position 
or  diminish  the  tie  that  links  us  to  Britain  ? 
It  will  be  for  honorable  gentlemen  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  union  of  these  soattered  colo¬ 
nies  will  give  them  strength,  to  prove  that, 
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contrary  to  all  precedent,  union  is  not  strength. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  I  will  state  why  this 
union  is  calculated  to  prolong  our  connection 
with  Britain.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
has  been  an  entire  and  radical  change  of  late 
in  the  colonial  policy  of  England.  That  policy 
has  been  to  extend  to  us  the  utmost  liberty  in 
our  relations  to  the  Empire.  What  is  after 
all  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  links  us  to 
Great  Britain,  apart  from  our  allegiance  and 
loyalty  ?  What  is  it  but  a  Federative  bond  ? 
That  is  what  links  us  to  Britain, and  I  feel  quite 
satisfied,  in  the  words  of  an  English  publicist  of 
some  eminence,  that  “  the  new  colonial  policy 
is  calculated  to  prolong  the  connection  of  the 
colonies  with  the  Mother  Country.”  I  believe 
it  will  raise  these  provinces  as  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  so  secure  to  us  the  per¬ 
manency  of  British  institutions,  and  bind  us 
more  closely  to  the  Crown.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  believe  it  will,  in  the  words  of  that  far-seeing 
statesman,  Lord  Durham,  “raise  up  to  the 
North  American  colonist  a  nationality  of  his 
own  by  elevating  those  small  and  unimportant 
communities  into  a  society  having  some  objects 
of  national  importance,  and  give  these  inhab¬ 
itants  a  country  which  they  will  be  unwilling 
to  see  absorbed  into  that  of  their  powerful 
neighbors.”  And,  sir,  our  neighbors  so  see  it. 
Shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  to  this  country,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  colonies, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  The  New  York  Courier 
and  Inquirer ,  in  an  article  published  at  that 
time,  came  to  the  conclusion  “that  the  union 
would,  in  fact,  be  an  argument  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  existing  relations  between  the  two 
countries  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  gratitude, 
and  that  such  a  change  of  government  could 
he  met  with  no  objection  of  any  weight.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Chateauguay  to  that 
statement.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  study,  looking  back  over  the  history  of 
the  past,  to  see  how  this  question  has  come 
up  in  the  experience  of  the  various  colonies. 
Before  the  Amerioan  revolution,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  suggested  a  plan  for  a 
Federation  of  the  old  colonies  of  Britain  on 
this  continent,  which,  he  afterwards  said, would, 
according  to  his  deliberate  opinion,  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  severance  of  the  connection  between 
the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  I  will 
quote  a  passage  written  by  him  after  the 
revolution,  in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  this 
project.  He  said  : — 

I  proposed  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  union  of 


all  the  colonies  under  one  government,  so  far  as 
might  be  necessary  for  defence  and  other  import¬ 
ant  general  purposes.  By  my  plan,  the  General 
Government  was  to  be  administered  by  a  Presi¬ 
dent-General,  appointed  and  supported  by  the 
Crown,  and  a  General  Council,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  several 
colonies,  met  in  the  respective  assemblies.  The 
plan  was  agreed  to  in  Congress,  but  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  provinces  did  not  adopt  it,  as  they 
thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it, 
and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too  much 
of  the  democratic.  The  different  and  contrary 
reasons  of  dislike  to  my  plan  made  me  suspect 
that  it  was  really  the  true  medium,  and  I  am  still 
of  opinion  it  would  have  been  happy  for  both 
sides  if  it  had  been  adopted.  The  colonies  so 
un  ted  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  have 
defended  themselves ;  there  would  then  have 
been  no  need  of  troops  from  England ;  of  course 
the  subsequent  pretext  for  taxing  America,  and 
also  the  bloody  contest  it  occasioned,  would  have 
been  avoided. 

It  is  singular  that  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Benjamin  Franklin,  looking  at  the 
difficulties  then  existing  between  the  colonies, 
should  have  suggested  a  plan  of  union  similar 
to  that  now  proposed  to  us,  and  it  is  a  strong- 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  now  before 
this  House,  that  seeing  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  other  colonies  labored  for  want 
of  a  central  power,  just  as  we  now  see 
them,  proposing  this  Confederation,  he  should 
have  declared  that  if  such  a  plan  had  been 
adopted  then  it  would  have  prevented  the 
severance  of  the  British  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — This  scheme  is 
iooked  upon  as  equal  to  independence. 

Mr.  MORRIS — Is  that  the  opinion  of  the 
honorable  member?  I  think  that  far  different 
views  prevail  in  Britain.  In  1858,  when 
British  Columbia  was  erected  into  a  colony, 
it  was  found  then  that  the  Commons  of  Britain 
had  no  intention  of  surrendering  the  fair  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Britain  on  this  continent,  and  Her 
Majesty  was  advised  to  say  : — 

Her  Majesty  hopes  that  the  new  colony  in  the 
Pacific  may  be  but  one  step  in  the  career  of 
steady  progress,  by  which  Her  Majesty’s  dominions 
in  North  America  may  ultimately  be  peopled  in 
an  unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
by  a  loyal,  industrious  population  of  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown. 

(Hear,  hear.)  I  say,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  statesmen  of 
Britain  look  upon  this  great  scheme  as  in¬ 
volving  the  severance  of  our  connection  with 
the  Empire  j  but  these  utterances,  as  read 
here  the  other  night  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Montreal  Centre,  prove  directly  the  con¬ 
trary.  If  breaking  off  from  the  Mother 
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Country  were  its  tendency,  then  I,  for  one, 
would  not  support  it,  nor  would  it  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  of  those  honorable  gentlemen 
who  so  strongly  advocate  it.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  any  government  which 
dared  to  bring  down  such  a  measure  would  be 
hurled  from  their  places.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  led  into  the 
discussion  of  this  question  of  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country  at  much  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended,  by  the  suggestions  of  hon. 
members,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  passage 
from  a  work  I  have  already  referred  to,  and 
in  which  we  find  an  exposition  of  the  policy 
which  governed  the  administration  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  I  find  there  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  the  colonies  are  an 
advantage  to  Britain,  and  that  Britain  of 
course  is  an  advantage  to  the  colonies ;  and 
on  the  mere  ground  of  material  interest,  if 
there  were  no  other — if  deeper  and  stronger 
ties  did  not  exist  as  they  do — I  feel  satisfied 
that  this  country  would  not  be  prepared  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  the  severance  of 
our  connection  with  England,  and  the  loss 
of  that  prestige  and  power  which  go  with 
every  British  subject  to  every  civilized  part 
of  the  globe,  enabling  him  to  say,  like  the 
old  Roman,  “  I  am  a  British  citizen.”  Earl 
Grey  states  that  : — 

The  possession  of  a  number  of  steady  and 
faithful  allies,  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
will  surely  be  admitted  to  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  any  nation ;  while  no  alliance  be¬ 
tween  independent  states  can  be  so  close  and 
intimate  as  the  connection  which  unites  the 
colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  parts  of  the 
Great  Britith  Empire.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  for- 
otten,  that  the  power  of  a  nation  does  not 
epend  merely  on  the  amount  of  physical  force  it 
can  command,  but  rests,  in  no  small  degree,  upon 
opinion  and  moral  influence.  In  this  respect 
British  power  would  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
our  colonies,  to  a  degree  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate 

Passing  on  a  little,  we  find  him  saying  : — 

To  the  latter  [t.  e.  the  colonists]  it  is  no  doubt 
of  far  greater  importance  than  to  the  former, 
because,  while  still  forming  comparatively  small 
and  weak  communities,  they  enjoy,  in  return  for 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  all  the 
security  and  consideration  which  belongs  to  them 
as  members  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in 
the  world.  No  foreign  power  ventures  to  attack 
or  interfere  with  the  smallest  of  them,  while 
every  colonist  carnes  with  him  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  globe  which  he  may  visit,  in  trad¬ 
ing  or  other  pursuits,  that  protection  which  the 
character  of  a  British  subject  everywhere  confers. 


(Hear,  hear.)  But  to  view  the  subject  in 
another  aspect.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  conditions  are  combined  in  the 
scheme  now  before  us,  that  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  formation  on  a  permanent 
basis  of  a  Federative  union.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  book  of  some  note  on  Representa¬ 
tive  Government ,  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  I  find  that  he  lays  down  three  condi¬ 
tions  as  applicable  to  the  union  of  in¬ 
dependent  states,  and  which,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  aie  applicable  to  provinces  which 
seek  to  have  a  closer  alliance  with  each 
other,  and  also,  thereby,  a  closer  alliance 
with  the  Mother  Country.  The  conditions 
he  lays  down  are,  first, — 

That  there  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mutual  sympathy  among  the  populations. 

And  he  states  that  the  sympathies  which  they 
should  have  in  common  should  be — 

Those  of  race,  language,  religion,  and,  above 
all,  of  political  institutions,  as  conducing  most  to 
a  feeling  of  identity  of  political  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MORRIS — We  possess  that  strong 
tie  of  mutual  sympathy  in  a  high  degree. 
We  have  the  same  systems  of  government, 
and  the  same  political  institutions.  We  are 
part  of  the  same  great  Empire,  and  that  ig 
the  real  tie  which  will  bind  us  together  in 
future  time.  The  second  condition  laid 
down  is : — 

That  the  separate  states  be  not  so  powerful  as 
to  be  able  to  rely  for  protection  against  foreign 
encroachment  on  their  individual  strength. 

That  is  a  condition  which  applies  most  forci¬ 
bly  in  our  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  third 
condition  is : — 

That  there  be  not  a  very  marked  inequality  of 
strength  among  the  several  contracting  states. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MORRIS — Allow  me  to  proceed  with 
the  extract : — 

They  cannot,  indeed,  be  exactly  equal  in 
resources ;  in  all  federations  there  will  be  a 
gradation  of  power  among  the  members ;  some 
will  be  more  populous,  rich,  and  civilized  than 
others.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  wealth 
between  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 

Just  as  there  is  between  Canada  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  I  trust  I  have  satisfied  my 
hon.  friend  from  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr. 
Dorion),  that  Mr.  Mill's  views  are  entirely 
applicable  to  our  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  now  proceed  to  state  my  belief  that  we 
will  find  great  advantages  in  the  future,  in 
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the  possession  of  a  strong:  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  local  or  municipal  parliaments, 
such  as  are  proposed  for  our  adoption.  I 
believe  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  fact  and 
in  practice — by  its  combination  of  the  better 
features  of  the  American  system  with  those 
of  the  British  Constitution — to  have  very 
great  practical  advantages.  I  shall  read  an 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  London 
Times,  written  in  1858,  bearing  on  this 
subject,  and  which  brings  very  clearly  into 
view  the  distinction  between  the  system 
which  has  been  proposed  for  our  adoption, 
and  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
States.  The  great  weakness  of  the  American 
system  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  several 
states,  on  entering  the  union,  claimed  inde¬ 
pendent  jurisdiction  ;  that  they  demitted  to 
the  Central  Government  certain  powers,  and 
that  they  claimed  equal  and  sovereign 
powers  with  regard  to  everything  not  so 
delegated  and  demitted.  The  weaknesses 
and  difficulties  of  that  system  have  been 
avoided  in  the  project  now  before  us,  and 
we  have  the  central  power  with  defined  and 
sovereign  powers,  and  the  local  parliaments 
with  their  defined  and  delegated  powers,  but 
subordinated  to  the  central  power.  The 
article  says  : — 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  forms  a  precedent 
which  cannot  possibly  be  followed  in  its  principles 
or  details  by  the  united  colonies,  so  long  as  they 
remain  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.  The  principle  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  is,  that  each  is  a  sovereign  state,  which 
consents  to  delegate  to  a  central  authority  a 
portion  of  its  sovereign  power,  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  which  is  not  so  delegated  absolute  and 
intact  in  its  own  hands.  This  is  not  the  position 
of  the  colonies,  each  of  which,  instead  of  being 
an  isolated  sovereign  state,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  They  cannot  delegate  their 
sovereign  authority  to  a  ceutral  government, 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  sovereign  author¬ 
ity  to  delegate.  The  only  alternative  as  it  seems 
to  us  would  be  to  adopt  a  course  exactly  the 
contrary  of  that  which  the  United  States  adopted, 
and  instead  of  taking  for  their  motto  E  Pluribus 
Unum,  to  invert  it  by  saying  In  Uno  Plura. 

(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon  Mr..  HOLTON — What  are  you 
reading  from? 

Mr.  MORRIS — From  the  Loudou  Times , 
and  I  quote  the  article  on  account  of  the 
force  of  the  remarks  themselves,  apart  from 
the  standing  of  the  journal  in  which  they 
appear : — 


The  first  steps  towards  a  Federation  of  the 
American  Colonies  would  thus  be  to  form  them 
all  into  one  state,  to  give  that  state  a  completely 
organized  government,  and  then  to  delegate  to 
each  of  the  colonies  out  of  which  that  great 
state  is  formed,  such  powers  of  local  government 
as  may  be  thought  necessary,  reserving  to  the 
Central  Government  all  such  powers  as  are  not 
expressly  delegated.  The  Government  of  New 
Zealand  forms  a  precedent  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  undei taking  this  arduous 
negotiation. 

And  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  framers  of  this 
Constitution  have  studied  the  precedent  as 
well  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  as  that  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  which  has  been  in  use  for  ten  years 
past. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — llow  docs  it  work  ? 

Mr.  MORRIS — I  have  uot  been  there — 
(laughter)  —  but  I  know  that  from  a  small 
population  of  26,000  in  all  the  New  Zealand 
provinces  when  that  Constitution  was  given 
them,  they  have  risen  in  ten  years  to  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  250,000 — indicating  certainly 
growth  and  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — As  we  have  grown 
in  spite  of  that  terribly  bad  uniou  you  wish 
to  do  away  with. 

Mr.  MORRIS — True,  we  have  grown  and 
progressed  under  the  present  uuion.  But 
the  hon.  gentleman  knows  the  heart-burn¬ 
ings  we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  have  not 
been  in  Parliament  so  long  as  that  honorable 
gentleman.  But  I  recollect,  when  l  first 
took  a  seat  in  this  House,  the  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  which  theu  .prevailed,  aud  which  con¬ 
tinued,  making  government  practically  im¬ 
possible.  For  we  had  governments  maintain¬ 
ing  themselves  session  after  session  by 
majorities  of  one  or  two  — shewing  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  government  to  con¬ 
duct  public  affairs  with  that  dignity  and 
success  with  which  a  government  ought  to 
conduct  them.  But,  as  I  have  stated,  I 
think  the  Conference  has  been  exceedingly 
happy  in  the  plan  they  have  submitted  lor 
our  adoption  A  community  of  Biitish  free¬ 
men  as  we  are,  deliberately  surveying  our 
past  as  well  as  our  present  position,  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  our  future,  we  in  effect  resolve 
that  we  will  adhere  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  Crown ;  that  we  will  tell  the 
Goldwin  SiiiTH  school — these  who  are 
crying  out  for  cutting  off  the  colonies — 
that  we  will  cling  to  the  old  Mother  Land 

(hear,  hear) — we  desire  to  maintain  our 
connection ;  we  have  no  desire  to  withdraw 


ourselves  from  that  protection  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed ;  but  we  desire,  while  remain¬ 
ing  under  that  protection,  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  our  power  for  our  self-defence,  and 
for  the  development  of  all  the  great  interests 
which  Providence  has  committed  to  our 
trust;  and  we  seek  at  the  hands  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament  such  legislation  as  will  enable 
us  to  accomplish  these  great  ends  for  the 
whole  of  British  America.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why,  what  a  domain  do  we  possess!  We 
have  over  three  millions  of  square  miles  of 
territory — large  enough,  certainly,  for  the 
expansion  of  the  races  which  inhabit  this 
country ;  and  our  desire  is,  in  the  language 
of  a  late  colonial  minister — language  which, 
I  believe,  well  expresses  the  views  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  all  these  provinces — 
we  would  approach  the  British  people,  the 
British  Government,  and  our  Sovereign,  with 
this  language:  “We  desire,  by  your  aid, 
with  your  sanction  and  permission,  to  attempt 
to  add  another  community  of  Christian  free¬ 
men  to  those  by  which  Great  Britain  confides 
the  records  of  her  Empire,  not  to  pyramids 
and  obelisks,  but  to  states  and  communities, 
whose  history  will  be  written  in  her  lan¬ 
guage.”  That  was  the  language  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Bulwer  Litton, 
when  he  proposed  and  carried  out  the  setting 
off  of  a  new  colony  on  the  Pacific  shore — 
language  certainly  which  indicated  a  firm 
and  sure  reliance  in  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  British  institutions — that  these  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  found  capable  of  all  the 
expansion  requisite  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  a  new  country,  and  of  any  body  of  British 
freemen  to  whom  the  care  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  entrusted.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
I  fear  I  have  been  tempted  to  forget  the 
excellent  example  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Lambton.  (Cries  of  “No,  no,”  “go 
on.”)  I  desire  very  briefly  to  notice  two  or 
three  immediate  advantages  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  derived  from  the 
consummation,  under  one  central  power 
with  local  municipal  parliaments,  of  a  union 
of  the  Canadas  with  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Let  us  glance  at  what  is  their  position,  in 
relation  to  the  great  military  power  which 
is  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines.  Let 
us  see  what  they  are  thinking  of  us  there. 
One  of  their  eminent  statesmen  suggested 
some  years  ago,  that  they  should  cultivate 
our  acquaintance,  while  we  were  still 
“  incurious  of  our  destiny.”  But  we  have 
passed  that  state.  We  have  beoome  curious 
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of  our  destiny,  and  are  seeking,  as  far  as  we 
can,  to  place  it  on  a  sure  and  certain  basis. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Here  is  the  view  taken  of 
our  position  by  an  American  writer : — 

They  have  now  no  comprehensive  power 
that  embraces  the  interests  of  all — that  acta 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  seacQast  and  interior 
— of  commerce  and  agriculture  where  they  are 
seemingly  rivals — that  gives  uniformity  in  tariffs 
and  taxes,  and  the  encouragement  that  shall  be 
entrusted  to  the  fishing,  mining  and  other  great 
interests. 

That  is  a  view  of  the  position  of  these 
provinces  to  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  hon.  friends  from  Chateauguay  and 
Hochelaga.  I  ask,  is  it  not  a  correct  view  ? 
Is  not  that  the  position  in  which  we  have 
long  been  ?  And  I  believe  the  result  of  this 
union  will  be  to  do  away  with  that  state  of 
things.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  when 
these  colonies  are  combined,  acting  in 
concert,  and  quickened  and  invigorated  by  a 
feeling  of  mutual  dependence  and  interest, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  increase  their  wealth 
and  manufactures,  and  general  strength. 
And,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  one  of  the  great 
advantages  cf  this  union  will  be  found  in  this  . 
that  we  will  be  raised  above  our  sectionalisms, 
and  come  to  feel  and  to  act  as  the  citizens 
of  a  great  country,  with  destinies  committed 
to  us  such  as  may  well  evoke  the  energies  of 
a  great  people.  But  I  desire  to  point  out 
another  practical  advantage  which,  I  think, 
is  of  no  mean  or  slight  moment;  and  it 
is  this : — Bound  as  we  are  to  England, 
by  the  closest  ties,  and  yet  enjoying  our  own 
government,  England  is  still  compelled  to 
act  for  us  in  all  matters  of  an  international 
nature.  But,  when  we  have  for  all  these 
British  provinces  one  General  Government, 
able  to  take  an  oversight  of  the  whole,  and 
to  attend  to  all  their  various  interests,  we 
will  be  able  to  represent  to  Britain  on 
behalf  of  the  whole,  with  a  force  and  power 
we  have  never  before  been  able  to  use,  what 
these  interests  are  ;  w6  will  be  able  to  press 
them  home  on  the  attention  of  British 
statesmen  in  such  a  manner  as  will  lead  them 
to  appreciate,  and  seek  to  protect  those  in¬ 
terests  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers.  I  would  allude,  as  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean,  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  a  very 
striking  extract  from  a  report  presented  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1852,  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  on 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  I  ask  the  attention 
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of  the  House  to  this  extract,  as  shewing  how 
the  United  States  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  our  isolated  condition — our  want 
of  central  power  and  authority — to  gain  for 
themselves  advantages  in  the  negotiation  of 
that  treaty,  such  as  they  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  or  even  sought,  had  we  been  in  a 
position  to  present  all  the  advantages,  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States,  which 
Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  a 
whole  could  present.  Instead  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen  having  to  negotiate  with  the 
separate  governments  of  separate  provinces, 
they  would  have  to  negotiate  with  the  com¬ 
bined  interests  of  British  North  America. 
I  read  this  extract  as  a  very  striking  one, 
and  as  entitled,  on  account  of  the  source 
from  which  it  comes,  to  some  weight.  In 
the  report  I  have  referred  to,  the  natural 
results  of  the  treaty  and  of  its  abrogation 
are  thus  spoken  of  : — 

great  and  mutually  beneficial  increase  in  our 
commerce  with  Canada  was  the  natural  and  pri¬ 
mary  result  of  the  treaty.  Many  causes  of  irrita¬ 
tion  were  removed,  and  a  large  accession  to  our 
trade  was  acquired,  through  the  treaty,  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Arguments  founded  upon 
the  results  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  provinces,  have  a  valid  and  incontrovertible 
application  against  the  unconditional  and  complete 
abrogation  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
provinces  against  which  no  complaint  is  made. 
The  isolated  and  disconnected  condition  of  the 
various  governments  of  these  provinces  to  each 
other,  and  the  absence  of  their  real  responsibility 
to  any  common  centre,  are  little  understood.  No 
fault  k  found  with  the  acts  of  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  These  separate  provinces  and  that 
of  Canada  have  each  a  separate  tariff  and  legis¬ 
lature,  and  neither  of  them  is  accountable  to  or 
for  any  other.  An  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  as  a 
whole,  would  therefore  be  a  breach  of  good  faith 
towards  the  other  provinces,  even  if  it  were  ex 
pedient  to  adopt  such  a  course  towards  Canada, 
but  no  advantages  gained  by  the  treaty  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces  can  be  admitted  as  offsets  in 
favor  of  Canada.  Each  province  made  its  own 
bargain,  and  gave  and  received  its  separate  equi¬ 
valent. 

(Hear,  hear.)  This  is  an  instance  of  some 
moment,  and  I  believe  the  same  principles 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  all  those  ques¬ 
tions  on  which,  in  the  future  history  of 
this  Confederation,  it  will  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  confer  with  foreign  governments, 
through  the  Mother  Country.  No  longer 
detached  and  isolated  from  eacli  other,  we 
will  be  able  to  present  a  combined  front, 
and  to  urge  the  advantages  which  may 


be  derived  from  the  exhaustless  fisheries  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  as  well  as  those 
afforded  by  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
defence  question  has  been  alluded  to  very 
frequently  in  this  debate.  I  think  there 
really  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of 
each  one  of  these  provinces,  that  on  such 
subjects  as  the  militia,  and  on  all  kindred 
questions,  such  as  those  relating  to  aliens, 
the  observance  of  neutrality  and  like  sub¬ 
jects,  there  should  be  a  general  and  uniform 
action  ;  that,  seeing  the  action  of  any  one  of 
the  colonies  might  involve  the  parent  state 
in  war,  there  should  not  be  separate  and 
distinct  action,  but  one  uniform  action,  on 
all  that  class  of  national  and  international 
subjects,  throughout  the  whole  ol  the 
British  Provinces.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  practice  an  immense  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system.  It  is  not  my  forte,  as  that  of  some 
hon.  gentlemen,  to  speak  with  regard  to  the 
defence  question.  There  are  other  hon. 
members  who  understand  that  subject 
thoroughly,  and  will  no  doubt  deal  with  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  uniform  system  of  militia 
and  marine  for  British  North  America  would 
be  powerfully  felt  in  the  history  of  this  con¬ 
tinent. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Are  we  to  have  a 
navy  ? 

Mr.  MORRIS — The  hon.  gentleman  no 
doubt  listened  with  interest  to  the  speech  of 
the  President  of  the  Council,  and  he  might 
have  learned  from  that,  that  we  had  a  navy 
of  which  any  country  might  be  proud,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry, 
and  which  causes  us  to  rank  even  in 
our  infancy  as  the  third  maritime  power 
in  the  world.  And  should  the  time  of  need 
come — as  I  trust  it  never  may — I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  in  the  Gulf,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
aud  on  the  lakes,  there  would  be  enough  of 
bold  men  and  brave  hearts  to  man  that  navy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  further  remark,  that 
under  the  proposed  system,  local  interests 
would  be  much  better  cared  for.  I  am 
satisfied  the  local  interests  of  all  the  separate 
provinces  would  be  better  cared  for,, if  their 
legislatures  were  divested  of  those  large  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  which  now  "absorb 

and  necessarily  so — so  much  of  our  time 
and  attention.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  now 
only  mention  briefly  one  or  two  incidental 
advantages  which  I  believe  will  be  found  to 
accrue  in  the  future  from  our  position  as 
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united  provinces  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
will  not  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  as  I  see 
the  House  is  wearied — (cries  of  “  No,  no,” 
“  Go  on.”) — I  will  not  quote  any  figures  to 
shew  the  extent  of  intercolonial  trade  that  will 
spring  up  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
with  the  West  India  provinces.  Some  years 
ago  there  was,  as  mercantile  men  well  know, 
a  large  trade  conducted  with  the  West  India 
Islands,  which,  from  various  circumstances, 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  I  believe  that, 
when  the  provinces  are  united,  not  only  will 
a  large  trade  spring  up  in  those  agricultural 
and  other  products  which  are  now  supplied 
to  the  Lower  Provinces  from  the  United 
States,  but  a  trade  will  also  be  established 
with  the  West  India  Islands.  Some  time 
ago  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  figures, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  trade 
was  conducted  twenty-five  years  ago  with 
those  islands  j  and  1  believe  that,  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  union,  we  will  have  facilities 
for  establishing  such  commercial  relations  as 
will  lead  to  the  reopening  of  that  valuable 
trade. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — You  should  bring 
in  the  West  India  Islands  also. 

Mr.  MORRIS — The  hon.  gentleman  is 
very  anxious  to  extend  the  Confederation. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  known  him  for  long 
years  as  a  Federalist,  and  I  believe  he  is  only 
sorry  that  we  do  not  go  a  little  faster.  I  am 
satisfied  that  when  Confederation  is  accom¬ 
plished,  he  will  be  ODe  of  its  most  hearty 
supporters.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  desire  to  quote  a  few  words 
from  a  lecture  delivered  some  years  ago  by 
Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  a  well-known 
Nova  Scotian,  and  who  is  distinguished  for 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  He  says  : — 

Their  progress  in  population  and  wealth  is  slow, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Western  America, 
though  equal  to  the  average  of  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  and  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  older 
states.  Their  agriculture  is  rapidly  improving, 
manufacturing  and  mining  enterprises  are  extend¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  railways  are  being  built  to 
connect  them  with  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
continent.  Like  Great  Britain,  they  possess  im¬ 
portant  minerals  in  which  the  neighboring  parts 
of  the  continent  are  deficient,  and  enjoy  the  ut¬ 
most  facilities  for  commercial  pursuits.  Ultima¬ 
tely,  therefore,  they  must  have  with  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  fur  countries,  the  same 
commercial  relations  that  Britain  maintains  with 
western,  central,  and  northern  Europe.  Above 
all,  they  form  the  great  natural  oceanic  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and 


although  its  commerce  has  hitherto,  by  the  skill 
and  industry  of  its  neighbours,  been  drawn  across 
the  natural  barrier  which  Providence  has  placed 
between  it  and  the  seaports  of  the  United  States, 
it  must  ultimately  take  its  natural  channel ;  and 
then  not  only  will  the  cities  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
be  united  by  the  strongest  common  interests,  but 
they  will  be  bound  to  Acadia  by  ties  more  close 
than  any  merely  political  union.  The  great 
thoroughfares  to  the  rich  lands  and  noble  scenery 
of  the  west,  and  thence  to  the  sea-breezes  and 
salt-water  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  great  seats 
of  industry  and  art  in  the  old  world,  will  pass 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  the  Lower 
Provinces.  The  surplus  agricultural  produce  of 
Canada  will  find  its  nearest  consumers  among  the 
miners,  shipwrights,  mariners,  and  fishermen  of 
Acadia ;  and  they  will  send  back  the  treasures  of 
their  mines  and  of  their  sea.  This  ultimate  fusion 
of  all  the  populations  extending  along  this  great 
river,  valley  and  estuary,  and  the  establishment 
throughout  its  course  of  one  of  the  principal 
streams  of  American  commerce,  seems  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  inevitable ;  and  there  is  already  a 
large  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  lab¬ 
orers  and  capital  in  accelerating  this  desirable 
result. 

Such,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  results  of  the  steps  dow  being 
taken.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  I 
would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  we  will  enjoy  in  consequence  of  our 
being  able  to  do  something  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  immense’tract  of  country 
lying  beyond  us — Central  British  North 
America,  popularly  known  as  the  Great 
North  West.  If  Canadians  are  to  stand 
still  and  allow  American  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise  to  press  on  as  it  is  doing  towards  that 
country,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  that 
that  great  section  of  territory  will  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  states.  The  question  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Years 
ago  Canadian  industry  pushed  its  way  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  to  the  Great  North 
West.  In  1798  the  North-West  Company 
had  in  its  employment  not  less  than  12,000 
persons  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  trade  which  was  then  carried  on 
should  not  be  reestablished  between  the 
North-West  and  Canada.  No  insuperable 
obstacles  stand  in  the  way.  A  practicable 
route  exists  which  can  be  used  by  land  and 
by  water,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
necessary  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  secure 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
country  and  making  them  tributary  to 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  was  a 
wise  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
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who  prepared  the  plan  now  before  us,  that 
they  laid  this  down  as  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  scheme — that  they  regarded 
the  development  of  the  North-West  as 
necessary  for  the  security  and  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  British  North 
America.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  House  will 
bear  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
hon.  members  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
extent  of  the  territory  there  possessed.  An 
American  writer,  who  estimates  it  at 
2,500,000  square  miles,  puts  it  in  this 
way  : — 

How  large  is  that  ?  It  is  fifteen  and  a  half 
times  larger  than  the  State  of  California;,  about 
thirty-eight  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New 
York;  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  thirty-one 
States  of  the  Union;  and,  if  we  omit  the  territory 
of  Nebraska,  as  large  as  all  our  states  and  terri¬ 
tories  combined. 

Between  the  settled  portions  of  Canada  and 
the  Red  River  country,  there  are  areas  of 
arable  land,  ranging  from  200,000  acres 
downwards,  with  facilities  for  opening  up 
communication  by  land  and  water ;  and  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  late  Sir  George 
Simpson,  while  making  his  celebrated 
journey  round  the  world,  in  passing  from 
Montreal  to  Red  River,  and  thence  overland 
to  the  Pacific,  should  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  advantages  of  this  country, 
and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  surveying 
the  magnificent  expanse  of  inland  lake  and 
river  navigation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  he  should  exclaim — 

Is  it  too  much  for  the  eye  of  philanthropy  to 
discern  through  the  vista  of  futurity  this  noble 
stream,  connecting,  as  it  does,  the  fertile  shores 
of  two  spacious  lakes,  with  crowded  steamboats 
on  its  bosom,  and  populous  towns  on  its  borders  ? 

(Applause.)  Sir  George  Simpson  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  be  carried  away 
by  mere  impulse;  but  viewing  the  prospect 
before  him,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
breaking  forth  in  the  glowing  language  I 
have  quoted.  Then  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Assiniboine  and 
the  Red  River  country,  with  the  Red  River 
settlement  of  10,000  people,  forming  the 
nucleus  for  a  future  province — a  nucleus 
around  which  immigration  could  be  drawn 
so  as  to  build  up  iq  that  distant  region  a 
powerful  section  of  the  Confederation.  It 
is  a  country  which  embraces  300,000  square 
miles,  and  the  Red  River,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  the  Saskatchewan  afford  a  navigable 


water  line  of  1,400  miles.  And  what  is  the 
character  of  the  country  ?  On  this  point  I 
would  quote  Professor  Hind,  who  describes 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  on  its  affluent,  the 
Assiniboine,  as  “  a  paradise  of  feitility.” 
He  could  speak  of  it  in  no  other  terms 
11  than  of  astonishment  and  admiration.”  He 
adds  that  as  an  agricultural  country  the 
character  of  the  soil  could  not  be  surpassed, 
affirming  in  proof  of  this  assertion  : — 

That  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  common  in 
Canada  succeed  admirably  in  the  District  of 
Assiniboia,  and  that  as  an  agricultural  country 
it  will  one  day  rank  among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished. 

Nor  are  there  any  difficulties  of  climate.  If 
any  hon.  member  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  that  excellant  work  in  our  library, 
Blodgett’s  Climatology ,  he  will  find  it  stated 
as  having  been  “  demonstrated  that  the 
climate  of  the  North-West  coast,  and  of  the 
interior  towards  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  experienced  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  Atlantic,  and  is  highl-/ 
favorable  to  occupation  and  settlement.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  now 
to  place  before  the  House  the  extent  of  the 
territory  we  possess  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Provinces.  The  Atlantic  Provinces 
comprise  Canada  East,  with  an  area  of 
201,989  square  miles ;  Canada  West,  148,- 
832;  New  Brunswick,  27,700;  Nova  Scotia, 
18,746 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  2,134 ; 
Newfoundland,  35,913 — together  435,314 
square  miles,  to  which  add  the  territory  of 
Labrador,  5,000  miles,  making  a  grand  total 
of  440,314  square  miles,  embracing  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  something  like  4,000,000  of  souls. 
The  Pacific  Provinces  are  British  Columbia, 
containing  200,000  square  miles,  and  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island,  with  12,000  square  miles; 
and  there  is  the  territory  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
(including  Central  British  North  America), 
with  2,700,000  square  miles.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  desire  now,  sir,  to  thank  the  House  for 
the  patience  with  which  hon.  members  have 
listened  to  my  remarks.  I  rose  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  seeing  that  the 
House  was  wearied  when  I  commenced,  I 
did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  have 
thus  shortened  very  much  the  remarks  I 
intended  to  offer,  and  have  treated  only 
hurriedly  and  casually  on  many  points  which 
might  have  engaged  further  attention  under 
other  circumstances.  I  desire  to  express 
my  confident  opinion,  before  closing,  that 
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this  great  scheme  is  not  one  which  ought  to 
be  factiously  met.  For  if  ever  there  was  a 
plan  submitted  to  any  legislature  which 
deserved  to  be  treated  with  an  avoidance  of 
party  feeling,  it  is  this.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  evident  that  in  the  House  there  are  a 
large  majority  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  while 
it  is  their  duty  to  concede  to  the  minority — 
what  is  the  right  of  the  minority — the 
opportunity  of  stating  their  objections  to  it, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  evidence  of  the 
strongest  kind  that  the  majority,  in  support¬ 
ing  this  measure,  believe  they  are  doing  the 
best  for  their  country,  and  that  it  is  a  measure 
which  meets  the  popular  sanction  and  ap¬ 
proval,  when  they  avow  by  their  own  act 
their  readiness  to  return  to  the  people 
for  their  approval  of  the  steps  they  have 
thought  proper  to  take.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  scheme — and  I  believe  there  are 
a  very  large  majority  who  see  in  it 
advantages  of  the  most  substantial  kind — I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  a  duty  they 
owe  to  those  who  sent  them  to  this  House, 
it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  country,  it  is  a 
duty  they  owe  to  the  great  empire  of  which 
we  form  a  part,  to  bring  this  scheme  to  a 
speedy  consummation.  I  am  glad,  sir,  in 
taking  a  retrospect  of  the  three  eventful 
years  during  which  I  have  had  a  seat  in  this 
House,  to  reflect  that  on  the  first  occasion 
I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  House,  in 
1861,  I  declared  myself  in  favor  of  an  analo¬ 
gous  scheme  to  that  we  are  now  discussing ; 
that  I  then  expressed  myself  in  favor  of  a 
general  government  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  with  separate  local 
legislatures,  in  the  following  terms,  when 
speaking  of  the  question  of  representation 
by  population  : — 

He  had  confidence  that  men  would  be  found  able 
to  meet  the  question  fairly  and  to  come  down 
with  a  measure  satisfactory  to  the  country.  It 
might  be  that  that  measure  would  be  one  which 
would  bring  together  the  different  provinces  of 
British  North  America  into  a  union,  formed  on 
such  a  basis  as  would  give  to  the  people  of  each 
province  the  right  to  manage  their  own  internal 
affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  should 
provide  for  the  management  of  matters  of  common 
concern,  so  as  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  the 
Britannic  power  on  this  continent. 

I  have  held  this  opinion  ever  since  I  have 
had  the  capacity  of  thinking  of  the  destiny 
of  this  country,  aDd  I  would  beg  to  be 
allowed  further  to  quote  language  I  used  in 
1859.  Reviewing  at  that  time,  as  I  have 


done  hurriedly  to-night,  the  extent  of  our 
possessions,  and  the  great  advantages  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  by  the  union  now 
proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  I  spoke 
as  follows,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Pacific  territory,  delivered  in  Montreal : 

With  two  powerful  colonies  on  the  Pacific,  with 
another  or  more  in  the  region  between  Canada 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  railway  and  a 
telegraph  linking  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific, 
and  our  inland  and  ocean  channels  of  trade 
becoming  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  of 
commerce,  who  can  doubt  of  the  reality  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  vision  which  rises  distinctly  and 
clearly  defined  before  us,  as  the  great  Britannic 
Empire  of  the  North  stands  out  in  all  its  gran¬ 
deur,  and  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  magnificent 
future  !  Some  hard  matter-of-fact  thinker,  some 
keen  utilitarian,  some  plodding  man  of  business, 
may  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us  and  deem  all 
this  but  an  empty  shadow — but  the  fleeting  fan¬ 
tasy  of  a  dreamer.  Be  it  so.  Time  is  a  worker 
of  miracles — ay,  and  of  sober  realities,  too  ;  but 
when  we  look  east  and  west  and  north  ;  when  we 
cause  the  goodly  band  of  the  north-men  from 
Acadia,  and  Canada,  and  the  North-West,  and  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Britain  of  the  Pacific,  to  defile 
before  us,  who  are  the  masters  of  so  vast  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  of  a  heritage  of  such  surpassing  value  ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  rapid  rise  into  greatness, 
as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  of  the  former 
American  colonies,  and  look  back  over  their 
progress,  who  can  doubt  of  the  future  of  these 
British  Provinces,  or  of  the  entire  and  palpable 
reality  of  that  vision  which  rises  so  grandly  before 
us  of  this  Great  British  Empire  of  the  North — 
of  that  new  English-speaking  nation  which  will  at 
one  and  no  distant  day  people  all  this  northern 
continent — a  Russia,  as  has  been  well  said,  it  may 
be,  but  yet  an  English  Russia,  with  free  institu¬ 
tions,  with  high  civilization,  and  entire  freedom 
of  speech  and  thought — with  its  face  to  the  south 
and  its  back  to  the  pole,  with  its  right  and  left 
resting  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  with 
the  telegraph  and  the  iron  road  connecting  the 
two  oceans  ? 

(Applause.)  Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
vision  which  is  present  to  myself  and  to 
many  others  who,  like  myself,  whether  in 
Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  are  “  to  the  manor 
born/'  and  whose  all  and  whose  destiny  is 
here.  I  know  and  feel,  and  am  assured  that 
if  the  people  of  these  British  Provinces  are 
but  true  to  themselves,  and  if  the  statesmen 
of  Britain  now  act  aright  their  part  in  this 
great  crisis  of  our  national  history,  this  vision 
will  be  realized.  We  will  have  the  pride  to 
belong  to  a  great  country  still  attached  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  we  shall  have  entire  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  the  blessings  of  responsible 
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self-government ;  and  I  am  satisfied  we  will 
see  as  the  results  of  this  union  all  that  we 
could  possibly  imagine  as  its  fruits.  CHear, 
hear.)  Thanking  the  House  for  their  kind 
attention,  I  have  only  to  say  further,  that  I 
believe  the  plan  under  which  we  seek  to  ask 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate 
for  us  is  a  wise  and  judicious  one,  and  which 
not  only  deserves,  hut  which  I  am  confident 
will  receive,  the  hf  arty  support  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
and  to  which  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  my  warmest  and  most  cordial  sanction. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate,  which  was  agreed  to. 

- o - 

Friday,  February  24,  1865. 

Mr.  BURWELL,  in  resuming  the  debate 
upon  Confederation,  said — Mr.  Speaker, 
before  allowing  a  measure  of  this  importance 
to  go  through  the  House,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  offer  a  few  words  upon  it.  The  question 
of  Federation  is  not  a  new  one  to  my  consti¬ 
tuents.  Ever  since  the  Reform  Convention 
in  Toronto,  in  1859,  they  have  been  quite 
familiar  with  it.  At  the  general  election  in 
1861,  in  an  address  to  my  constituents,  I 
stated  that  in  case  we  should  not  be  able  to 
get  representation  by  population,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  Federation  of  the  two  provin¬ 
ces  of  Canada,  with  a  Local  Government  in 
each  province  and  a  Central  Government  to 
administer  matters  common  to  both,  provi¬ 
sion  to  be  made  to  admit  the  Eastern  Provin¬ 
ces  and  the  North-West  territory,  should  they 
see  fit  to  enter  the  union,  of  course  with  the 
sanction  of  Great  Britain.  And  at  the  last 
general  election  in  1863,  I  addressed  them 
in  precisely  the  same  language.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  agitation  for  constitutional 
changes  had  been  so  general  and  persistent 
for  a  length  of  time  in  Upper  Canada,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  all  appearance  to  stave 
off  much  longer  some  action  in  reference  to 
the  difficulty.  Efforts  were  made  at  different 
times  to  secure  represention  by  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  remedy,  but  without  success. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  remedy  for  the 
difficulty  under  which  Upper  Canada  labors, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Quebec  Conference  now  before  the  House, 
and  the  question  for  consideration  is  whether 
they  are  acceptable  to  ub  and  our  people,  or 


not.  The  principle  of  Federation,  in  my  view, 
has  been  a  great  success  on  this  continent. 
I  think  that,  if  we  look  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there, 
as  a  principle  of  free  government,  it  has 
been  successful ;  and  I  doubt  whether  his¬ 
tory  records  a  like  example,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  of  such  great  success  and 
prosperity.  The  present  trouble  in  that 
country — the  war  now  raging  there — is  not  in 
my  opinion  attributable  to  the  federative 
form  of  government  adopted  there.  I  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  different  causes  altogether, 
which  might  have  existed,  had  it  been  a 
monarchical  or  a  despotic  government  that 
prevailed.  Slavery  existed  there  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  war.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  to  be  eradicated. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  were,  no  doubt,  other 
causes  which  had  some  influence  in  bringing 
it  about;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  desire  of 
the  North  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  en¬ 
courage  its  domestic  manufactures,  and  the 
opposing  interest  of  the  South  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  so  that,  manufacturing  nothing 
itself,  it  might  have  all  the  benefit  of  cheap 
importations.  These,  sir,  I  conceive  were 
the  two  great  causes  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  in  forming  a  Federal 
Government  in  these  provinces,  I  think  we 
should  look  for  an  example  to  a  people  who 
are  similar  to  us  in  situation,  habits  and 
customs.  I  find  that  example  in  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  My 
honorable  friend  from  Lambton  cited  the 
example  of  a  great  many  other  countries, 
but  they  were  not  not  perhaps  accus¬ 
tomed  so  much  to  free  government  as  the 
United  States;  for  it  was  not  Federation 
that  first  gave  them  liberty,  the  old  colonies 
of  New  England  enjoying  a  large  share  of 
liberty  long  before  the  adoption  of  Federal 
Government  by  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
plan  proposed  by  the  Conference  at  Quebec 
is,  in  my  opinion,  too  restrictive,  as  regards 
the  power  of  the  Local  Legislatures.  It 
gives  too  much  power  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  one  of  those,  sir,  who  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  the  deputy  or 
lieutenant  governors  should  not  be  in  the 
gift  of  the  General  Government,  but  that 
they  should  be  elected  by  the  people. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe,  too,  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  elected  by  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  no  element  in  this  country — no 
class  in  this  country,  nor  do  I  think  it 
possible  to  create  a  class — the  counterpart  of 
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the  class  that  composes  the  House  of  Lords 
in  England.  The  British  Government  is 
undoubtedly  the  best-balanced  government 
in  the  world;  but  we  cannot  exactly  copy 
the  system  here,  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  class  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
nearest  approach  that  we  can  have  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
elective  Legislative  Council,  the  members 
of  which  shall  hold  office  for  an  extended 
period.  My  hon.  friend  from  Lambton,  in 
the  very  excellent  speech  he  made  to  the 
House  yesterday,  said  that  if  both  Houses 
were  made  elective  their  circumstances  and 
powers  would  he  so  similar  that  neither 
would  be  a  check  upon  the  other;  but  I 
contend  that  if  we  had  an  elective 
Upper  House,  with  the  members  repre¬ 
senting  larger  constituencies  and  elected 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House,  it  would  be  less  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  every  change  of  public  opinion, 
and  conservative  enough  in  its  character  to 
be  a  wholesome  check  upon  rash  and  hasty 
legislation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  although 
the  scheme  now  proposed  does  not  make 
these  provisions,  there  are  many  things  in 
it  that  I  can  approve  of.  That  the  General 
Government  should  have  control  over  many 
matters  committed  to  it  by  the  scheme  is,  I 
think,  quite  right.  The  customs  is  a  branch 
of  the  administration  that  has  ramifications 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  it  and 
the  appointments  connected  with  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government, 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  post  office,  which 
affects  the  whole  country,  and  should  be 
under  the  same  control.  The  militia  and  all 
matters  connected  with  the  defence  of  the 
country  should  also  be  placed  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Central  Government;  and  the 
scheme  would  be  defective  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise.  I  think  there  is  no  question  more 
important  now  to  us  than  that  of  defence. 
A  military  spirit  seems  to  have  seized  the 
people  all  over  the  continent,  and  promises 
to  control  their  action  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  it  wise,  therefore,  that  provision  should 
be  made  by  which  the  General  Government 
can  put  the  country  into  a  state  of  prepar¬ 
ation  for  whatever  may  occur.  It  is  well  also, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  judges  should  be 
appointed  by  that  government.  I  like  to 
see  an  independent  judiciary,  and  believe 
that  this  will  be  secured  to  us  by  the  mode 
proposed  in  these  resolutions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  make  J 
allusion  to  the  local  governments  ;  there 


are  so  many  propositions  connected  with 
them,  and  so  little  is  known  of  what 
their  constitution  will  be,  that  it  is  hajdly 
possible  indeed  for  me  to  refer  to  them.  I 
would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  authority  before  speaking  of  them. 
My  opinion  is,  that  they  should  have  certain 
powers  defined  in  written  constitutions,  so 
that  beyond  these  powers  they  would  have 
no  right  to  legislate,  and  if  they  did,  that 
their  legislation  should  be  set  aside  and 
rendered  null  and  void  by  the  superior 
courts  I  believe  that  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  of  that  elastic  character  that  the 
institutions  which  exist  under  it  can  be  made 
most  popular  and  still  work  well.  I  think 
history  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case. 
Under  it  we  have  kept  sacred  the  great 
principle  of  responsible  government  which 
we  now  enjoy,  and  under  which  ministers 
of  the  Crown  hold  seats  in  and  are  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  Legislature.  Well,  we  want  no 
change  in  that  principle ;  for  I  think  it  is 
the  greatest  safeguard  to  liberty,  not  only  in 
England,  but  "the  world.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  regard  to  the  executive  head  ot  the 
General  Government,  appointment  by  the 
Crown  as  at  present  is  the  only  mode  that  is 
desirable.  It  will  not  do  to  tamper  with 
or  change  this  provision  of  our  govern¬ 
ment;  for  if  we  become  detached  from  and 
cease  to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Crown,  what  do  we  become  ?  We 
must  necessarily  become  independent,  and 
when  that  state  of  political  existence  is 
reached,  we  know  not  what  will  follow. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  question  may  be  asked, 
is  the  Constitution  foreshadowed  in  these 
resolutions  such  as  can  be  accepted  by  the 
people  of  this  country  ?  Is  there  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  if  it  be  defective,  of  bettering  or  amend¬ 
ing  it  ?  I  think  that  in  many  of  its  details 
it  has  a  great  deal  that  is  good ;  and  if,  in 
portions  where  it  is  desirable,  it  cannot  be 
amended,  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  rejecting  it.  (Hear, hear.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  history  shows  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  government  is  ever 
considered  a  finality.  Changes  are  conti¬ 
nually  going  on  in  all  forms  of  government 
The  political  history  of  our  own  country 
even  is  proof  of  this  fact.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  of  these  provinces,  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  but  since  then  there  has  been 
a  change,  and  they  are  now  elected  by  the 
people.  At  that  time,  too,  the  wardens  of 
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our  district  councils  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown  ;  that  principle  was  subse¬ 
quently  changed,  and  they  are  now  elected 
by  tte  popular  vote.  It  is  impossible,  sir, 
to  take  this  question  of  Confederation  into 
consideration, without  also  taking  into  account 
the  question  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  spoken  against  the 
construction  of  that  road  at  the  expense  of 
Canada.  I  never  could  see  that  any  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  derived  from  it,  unless  in  a 
military  point  of  view ;  and  as  a  military 
work  I  did  not  think  it  worth  the  large  sum 
it  would  cost.  But  if  commercial  advantages 
could  be  pointed  out  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  it,  then  I  admit  its  construction  might 
become  a  subject  of  consideration.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  that  free  intercourse  and  free 
trade  with  800,000  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  Lower  Provinces  are  not  light  and  unim¬ 
portant  considerations.  They  are,  in  my 
opinion,  something  like  an  equivalent  for  the 
expenditure — (hear,  hear) — and  if  there  are 
no  graver  difficulties  than  the  building  of 
this  road  in  the  scheme  of  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference,  then  they  may  all  be  easily  sur¬ 
mounted.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  there  will 
be  great  expense  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  in  connection  with  Confederation, 
admits  scarcely  of  a  doubt.  But  we  have 
come  to  a  period  in  our  history  when,  for 
various  reasons,  expense  has  become  neces¬ 
sary.  We  must  have  some  change  in  our 
Constitution,  apd  whether  it  be  attended  by 
additional  expense  or  not,  it  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  remove  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  has  so  long  labored.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON  said  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  do  degree  of  diffidence  or  temerity, 
because  I  apprehend  that  it  signifies  very 
little  what  I  or  any  other  hon.  member  may 
say,  it  will  receive  but  little  attention,  so  far 
as  tending  to  change  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  opinions  that  hon.  members  may  have 
in  reference  to  the  project  of  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Nevertheless,  though  no 
weight  may  attach  to  anything  that  I  may 
say,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  the  constituency 
that  I  represent,  and  to  the  province  at 
largo,  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  in  its  present  shape. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  in  favor  of  a  union  of 
the  provinces,  but  ite  must  be  such  a  union 
as  will  benefit  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  provinces  at  large ;  and  I  feel  that  those 
interests  cannot  be  protected  and  benefited 


if  we  are  going  into  the  extravagances  that 
must  necessarily  follow  such  a  union  as  is 
now  contemplated.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
question  has  been  considered  in  its  political, 
in  its  commercial,  in  its  defensive  or  military 
aspects,  and  in  its  sectional  aspects,  and  very 
little  that  can  be  said  by  any  hon.  gentleman 
now  will  be  considered  new ;  and  he  who 
speaks  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  will 
speak  at  a  disadvantage,  because  he  can  say 
very  little  that  is  new.  He  may  speak  on 
those  matters  that  have  been  discussed  in 
new  language,  and  so  make  some  little 
change,  but  as  for  the  material  positions, 
they  have  been  already  discussed,  and  by 
honorable  gentlemen  very  ably  discussed. 
I  understand  that  the  position  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  assumes,  in 
introducing  this  measure  with  the  haste  in 
which  they  are  doing  it,  declining  to  allow 
the  people  to  have  anything  to  say  upon  it, 
except  through  their  representatives,  who 
were  not  sent  here  to  vote  on  any  such 
measure  as  this,  is  that  this  country  had 
arrived  at  such  a  stage  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Government  to  be 
carried  on,  unless  some  change  took  place, 
and  that  of  a  radical  character.  In  that 
assertion  I  do  not  agree.  I  dissent  from  it 
entirely,  and  I  feel  that  it  was  not  the 
necessities  of  this  country  that  have  brought 
about  these  resolutions,  but  that  it  was  the 
factious  conduct  of  honorable  gentlemen  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  If  that  factious  con¬ 
duct  had  not  been  persevered  in,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  consideration 
that  we  are  now  undertaking.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  feel  that  I  am  making  a  statement  the 
correctness  of  which  cannot  be  denied;  and 
I  shall  refer  to  the  language  of  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council,  even  since  this 
matter  has  been  under  consideration,  to 
establish  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been 
stated  by  him  that  the  affairs  of  this  country 
had  come  to  a  dead-lock.  It  has  been  stated 
that  we  were  drifting  into  inevitable  ruin  ; 
that  our  debt  was  so  fast  increasing,  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent, 
or  close  the  flood-gates  of  the  treasury  that 
that  had  been  opened  by  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  hon.  gentlemen  sitting  alongside  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  at  the  present 
time.  Understand  me:  I  am  not  charging 
those  hon.  gentlemen  with  extravagance;  I 
am  simply  referring  to  the  language  used 
by  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  But  on  a  recent  occasion  he  spoke 
of  this  union  as  a  matter  to  be  proud  of,  and 
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said  that  every  one  of  the  provinces  that 
was  entering  into  the  union  would  enter  it 
with  a  surplus  of  revenue,  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  not  obliged  to  go  into  it  from  necessity  : 
that  they  did  not  enter  into  the  partnership 
as  a  bankrupt  concern,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  commence  business  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  Now,  if  that  were 
the  case,  what  is  the  necessity  for  this 
change — a  change  that  will  render  so  much 
more  extravagance  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
government,  even  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Hon.  the  President  of  the  Council  ?  It  was 
said  that  the  people  of  the  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  which  I  belong  had  become  satis¬ 
fied  that  there  was  extravagance  in  the 
Government,  that  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada  were  absorbing  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  that  was  paid  by  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  were  pay¬ 
ing  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country ;  that  we  had  not  sufficient  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Parliament ;  and  that  there  was 
ruin  staring  us  in  the  face,  because  we  had 
not  our  proper  voice  in  the  Legislature,  by 
means  of  which  we  might  resist  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  Lower  Canadians.  It  was  said 
that  for  every  appropriation  made  for  Upper 
Canada,  a  corresponding  one  had  to  be 
made  for  Lower  Canada,  and  thereby  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  were  paying  more 
than  their  fair  share  into  the  common  purse 
of  the  country.  Taking  that  view  of  the 
case,  I  would  ask  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  Council,  who  is  so  warm  in  advocating 
these  resolutions,  how  much  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  Lower  Canada  in  the  new  scheme? 
I  understand  that  Lower  is  to  receive  $888,- 
531  from  the  Federal  Government.  As 
Upper  Canada  has  been  paying  two-thirds, 
nay,  as  much  as  seven-tenths  into  the  general 
revenue,  how  much  are  we  granting  to  Lower 
Canada  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  towards  paying  the  expenses 
of  managing  their  local  affairs — affairs  of 
which  we  in  the  Upper  Province  will  have 
not  one  word  to  say  ?  By  the  arrangement 
that  is  to  be  entered  into,  suppose  that  the 
Lower  Provinces  constitute  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole — which,  I  presume,  is  all  that  they 
will  contribute.  This  would  make  $177,706. 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  principle  of  paying 
two-thirds,  would  contribute  $473,884,  and 
Lower  Canada  only  $236,941.  For  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Local  Government  of  Lower  Canada 
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from  the  Federal  exchequer,  Upper  Canada 
would,  therefore,  have  to  pay  no  less  a  sum 
than  $473,884,  which  is  nearly  double  the 
amount  that  Lower  Canada  itself  will  pay  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  amount  that  Upper 
Canada  will  have  to  pay  in  excess  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  exclusively  Lower  Canada  pur¬ 
poses,  is  $175,859.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
that  is  the  position  in  which  that  branch  of 
the  question  stands ;  but  it  is  said  that  we  are 
to  become  a  great  people,  third,  I  think,  in 
rank  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  said 
that,  because  we  unite  with  a  people  who 
have  less  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  while 
we  have  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions,  we 
are  to  become  this  vast  nation,  and  to  hold  a 
position  in  the  world  above  that  of  all  nations 
except  three  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Well, 
it  does  not  strike  me  that  the  mere  fact  of 
our  joining  the  Lower  Provinces  to  this  pro¬ 
vince  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  going 
to  give  us  that  position.  We  need  a  vast 
population  as  well  as  a  vast  country  to  acquire 
that  greatness.  It  is  said  that  we  will  be 
stronger  by  this  union ;  that  we  will  be  better 
able  to  protect  ourselves  in  the  event  of  hos¬ 
tilities  breaking  out  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States.  But  is  that  true? 
(Cries  of  “  Yes,  yes,”  and  “  No,  no.”)  Arc 
we  to  become  at  once  an  independent  nation 
that  will  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
or  are  we  still  to  be  dependent  on  the  British 
Crown — a  dependency  that  I  hope  will  never 
be  done  away  with  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  it 
be  understood  that  I  am  not  to  be  dazzled 
by  those  ideas  of  greatness  that  are  being 
held  out  to  us.  We  can  never  be  so  great 
in  any  way  as  we  can  by  remaining  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  British  Crown.  Every  one 
of  these  provinces  is  true  and  faithful 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
if  that  power  makes  war,  each  will  do  all 
that  lies  in  its  power  to  defend  its  own  ter¬ 
ritory  and  assist  the  Mother  Country.  But 
how  do  we  gain  strength  from  the  scheme  ? 
We  obtain  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  addi¬ 
tional  frontier,  and  we  do  not  get  men  in 
proportion.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  shall  build 
a  railway  that  cannot  possibly  be  of  much 
use  to  us,  but  that  will  be  subject  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  enemy,  and  will  be  indefensible 
and  difficult  to  keep  open.  The  armies  that 
will  be  brought  against  us  by  the  United 
States  will  be  too  great  to  be  resisted  along 
the  entire  frontier,  and  no  ordinary  force 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  so  long  a  line  of 
communication.  I  therefore  argue  that  the 
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Confederation  will  not  make  us  a  stronger 
or  a  greater  people  than  before.  Then  it  is 
said  that  in  our  present  exigencies  we  must 
look  out  for  other  markets  for  our  produce 
than  those  we  have  been  depending  upon; 
that  we  must  endeavor  to  become  a  manufac¬ 
turing  country,  obtaining  minerals  from  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  sending  them  our  pro¬ 
duce  in  return.  That  is  all  very  fine,  but 
it  can  be  accomplished  without  entering  into 
an  extravagantly  expensive  arrangement 
such  as  this  is.  We  could  have  a  legislative 
union  with  one  Legislature  or  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  would  manage  all  our  affairs 
on  a  scale  as  economical  as  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Canada  have  been  conducted ; 
but  when  you  provide  lor  a  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  for  a  Local  Government  in 
each  province  besides,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  expenditure  must  be  far  in  excess 
of  that  which  would  result  from  having  a 
single  legislature.  The  Hon.  President 
of  the  Council  has  said  that  he  is  not,  al¬ 
though  ail  his  other  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  are,  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union,  if  this  union  could  be  accomplished. 
The  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  this  wouid  be  too  damaging  an 
admssion,  so  he  says:  “  I  would  not  have 
a  legislative  union  if  I  could.  There  is 
nothing  but  a  Federal  union  for  me,  be¬ 
cause  our  country  is  so  extensive  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  control  it  with  a 
Legislature  sitting  at  Ottawa. ”  Now,  is 
this  so  ?  Would  four  or  five  hundred 
additional  miles  of  territory  make  all  the 
difference  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
is  mistaken.  I  never  used  any  such  ex¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— Of  course  it  is 
very  unpleasant  to  have  to  say  it,  but  my 
ears  must  have  deceived  mo  very  grossly 
indeed,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  assert 
in  the  hearing  of  persons  in  this  House, 
when  delivering  his  address  on  these  reso¬ 
lutions,  that  he  preferred  a  Federal  union, 
and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  preference 
the  extent  of  the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  will  see  that  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  statement  he  previously 
made.  What  I  did  say  was  this,  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  iucouvenient  to  man- 
age  the  local  aflairs  ot  so  widely  extended  a 
country.  I  did  uot  say  that  we  couid  not 


exercise  a  general  control  over  the  country! 
I  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  the 
mere  parish  affairs  of  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  the 
North-West.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — Well,  one  reason 
assigned  by  the  hon.  gentleman  for  a  Federal 
union  was  that  in  attending  to  the  private 
business  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  under  a 
legislative  union,  we  would  be  kept  sitting 
at  Ottawa  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  It 
is,  however,  the  case  that  the  affairs  of 
United  Canada  can  be  transacted  in  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months,  while  according  to 
the  Hon.  the  President  of  the  Council,  the 
affairs  of  the  federated  provinces  would  not 
be  attended  to  iu  less  than  pine  months  in 
consequence  of  the  private  business  which 
would  be  added  to  the  legislation  from  a 
people  numbering  only  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  fHcar,  hear.)  The  business 
of  two  and  a  half  millions  can  be  disposed  of 
in  three  months,  whilst  it  is  alleged  that  the 
business  brought  by  the  addition  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  more  would  prolong 
the  sessions  of  Parliament  by  six  month^. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  the  position 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  took  in  reference 
to  that,  is  just  as  untenable  as  his  position 
that  a  Legislative  union  in  itself  would  not 
be  better  than  a  Federal  union.  Now,  it  is 
said  that  our  commercial  affairs  will  be  very 
much  advanced  by  this  arrangement.  It  is 
said  that  the  Reciprocity  treaty  is  coin"’  to 
be  abrogated.  No  doubt  we  have  received 
notice  ot  it.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is 
possible  —  although  the  Hon.  President 
of  the  Council  does  not  think  it  is  so— that 
the  bonded  system  is  to  be  done  away  with 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  aud 
that,  therefore,  we  would  have  no  means  of 
reaching  the  Atlantic  except  during  the 
summer  months  of  the  year,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  great 
work  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  should 
be  accomplished,  and  that  this  union  of  the 
provinces  should  take  place.  I  presume  it 
is  a  well  understood  fact  that  a  people  will 
always  find  some  channel  into  which  to 
direct  their  energies — that  there  will  be  a 
channel  for  their  commerce — that  there 
will  be  a  channel  for  their  produce.  Now, 
if  the  Reciprocity  treaty  is  abrogated,  and  if 
the  bonded  system  is  put  au  end  to,  it  will 
be  done  long  before  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  can  be  established,  and  we  must  then 
remain  suffering  for  a  number  of  years  until 
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that  work  is  accomplished  and  before  we 
get  communication  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  is  only  accessible  during 
the  summer  time.  Then  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  some 
other  means,  to  devise  some  other  scheme, 
by  which  we  might  not  allow  the  affairs  of 
these  provinces,  in  the  meantime,  to  be 
injured,  to  lag  and  to  suffer;  and  when  our 
commerce  flows  in  such  new  channel,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  divert  it.  But  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  in  existence  a  number 
of  years  as  a  colony  here  ?  Is  it  nbt  the 
fact,  too,  that  we  have  been  far  removed 
from  the  sea?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  when 
Upper  Canada  was  subject  to  duties  to 
Lower  Canada,  and  when  we  had  no 
connection  with  the  United  States  except 
by  paying  high  restrictive  duties,  Upper 
Canada  progressed  rapidly  and  became  a 
large  and  prosperous  province?  Did  we 
then  complain  with  all  these  restrictions 
weighing  upon  us?  For  my  part,  I  have 
yet  to  see,  if  the  reciprocity  treaty  is  put  an 
end  to  and  if  the  bondiug  system  is  dis¬ 
continued,  that  we  would  be  unable  to  find 
means  by  which  the  energies  of  the  people 
of  this  country  would  find  development. 
We  would  still  go  on  in  material  prosperity, 
if  we  found  hon.  gentlemen  forgetting  their 
faction,  and  allowing  the  wheels  of 
government  to  progress  without  being 
unnecessarily  impeded.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  one  vi:w  of  the  case,  if  I  were  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  this  country  fully  approv¬ 
ed  of  the  scheme,  I  would  give  it  my  sup¬ 
port,  although  I  disapprove  of  it’.n  its  present 
shape.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  those 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  professed,  at  all 
events  heretofore,  to  be  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  should  ^so 
far  forget  those  rights  and  liberties  as  to  set 
them  aside,  and  allow  half  a  dozen  gentle¬ 
men  in  this  province  to  combine  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  from  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  completely  ignore  and  set  aside  the 
views  of  those  they  profess  to  represent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  said  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  fully  endorsed  and 
approved  of  this  measure.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  of  it  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  was  under  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  year  1858,  and  that  it  has  been 
mooted  at  different  times  since.  But  this 
very  fact  shews  that  it  has  never  taken  a 
deep  hold  on  the  people,  and  certain  it  is 


that  it  has  never  been  made  a  question  up 
to  this  time  at  the  polls.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  the  people  have  not  pronounced 
an  opinion  upon  it.  And  I  mean  to  say  this, 
that  if  the  people  understood  it  was  going  to 
cost  so  much  more  than  the  present  form  of 
government,  they  would  not  be  inclined  to 
approve  and  to  accept  it  as  readily  as  hon. 
gentlemen  seem  to  think.  I  hold  that,  if  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  Treasury 
benches  were  really  sincere  in  their  views 
of  the  benefits  to  result  from  this  measure, 
they  would  allow  the  question  to  go  to  the 
people  for  the  fullest  consideration.  In 
1841  the  people  of  this  country  obtained 
responsible  government,  and  it  was  declared 
to  them  then  that  they  should  have  a  con¬ 
trolling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country — 
that  no  important  ebauge,  in  fact,  should 
take  place  without  their  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pronouncing  upon  it.  And  yet 
lion,  gentlemen  now  disclaim  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  an  amount  of  wisdom  to  suppose  that 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  have  not  the  capacity  to  understand 
the  meaning  or  the  magnitude  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  They  exclude  from  these  men  the 
right  of  pronouncing  an  opinion ;  aud  is  it 
not  singular  that  it  is  the  people  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Canada  who  are  treated  in  this  way  ? 
It  is  not  so  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  New 
Brunswick,  for  instance,  dissolves  its  House, 
and  goes  to  the  people.  And  why  should  New 
Brunswick  do  that  which  is  denied  to  Canada? 
Why  should  the  people  of  New  Brunswick 
be  treated  as  more  able  and  more  capable 
of  understanding  and  pronouncing  an  intel¬ 
ligent  opinion  than  the  people  of  Canada? 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  people  of  Canada,  I 
apprehend,  are  just  as  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  a  measure  of  this  importance  as  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick,  and  they  ought 
to  have  the  same  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Honorable 
President  of  the  Council  has  said  that  a  hos¬ 
tile  feeling  had  arisen  between  both  sections 
of  the  province  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
government  and  legislation  of  the  country 
had  almost  come  to  a  dead  stand.  Now,  was 
there  such  a  feeling  of  hostility  existing 
between  the  people  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces?  Was  such  the  fact?  Did  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  of  French  extraction  meet 
honorable  gentlemen  of  British  extraction 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House  with  any  feeling 
of  hostility  whatever  ?  Did  we  not  meet  as 
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friends  ?  They  considered  that  they  had 
peculiar  interests  to  serve,  and  we  considered 
that  we  had  a  larger  population  than  they, 
and  which  population  had  not  a  sufficient 
representation  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and 
we  sought  a  change  in  order  to  give  them 
the  representation  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  The  President  of  the  Council 
claims  that  he  has  accomplished  a  great 
work  in  gaining  for  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  that  representation  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament.  Now,  I  beg  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  that  point.  I  assert  that,  instead  of 
having  gained  for  the  Upper  Province  that 
boon,  he  has  arrayed  thirty  additional  votes 
against  Upper  Canada.  He  makes  Upper 
Canada  stand  not  as  she  is  now,  but  with 
thirty  additional  voices  to  contend  against. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  shall  pay  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  fact,  that  we  paid  before  to 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.  Let  us 
see  if  I  am  singular  in  this  view — let  us  see 
whether  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
governments  in  the  Lower  Provinces  do  not 
entertain  the  same  opinion.  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley 
made  this  representation  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  the  17th  November  last: — 

So  close  is  the  contest  between  parties  in  the 
Canadian  Legislature,  that  even  the  five  Prince 
Edward  Island  members  by  their  vote  could  turn 
victory  on  whatever  side  they  chose,  and  have  the 
game  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Suppose  that 
L1  pper  Canada  should  attempt  to  carry  out  schemes 
for  her  own  aggrandizement  in  the  west,  could 
she,  with  her  eighty-two  representatives,  success¬ 
fully  oppose  the  sixty-five  of  Lower  Canada  and 
the  forty-seven  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  whose 
interests  would  be  identical  ?  Certainly  not ;  and 
she  would  not  attempt  it. 

Me.  H.  MACKENZIE— What  has  that 
to  do  with  representation  by  population  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — “  What  has  that 
to  do  with  representation  by  population  ?” 
asks  the  bon.  gentleman.  Representation 
by  population  was  agitated,  so  far  as  Upper 
Canada  is  concerned,  because  we  are  paying 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  ;  and  should  the  Lower  Provinces 
have  a  corresponding  voice,  we  should  still 
pay  the  same  proportion  of  revenue — instead, 
in  fact,  of  standing  on  an  equality,  we  would 
have  thirty  voices  more  to  contend  against. 
(Hear,  bear.)  Now,  let  us  see  whether,  in 
another  point  of  view,  it  is  going  to  benefit 
us.  It  is  represented  by  this  same  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  Lower  Provinces  that,  when  this 
change  takes  plaoe,  they  will  be  relieved 
trcui  the  burdens  they  now  bear  ;  because; 


as  asserted  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have 
referred,  they  have  paid  $3.20  per  head  of 
taxes ;  and,  when  the  change  was  brought 
about,  they  would  only  pay  $2.75 — that  is, 
they  would  be  gainers  by  the  arrangement 
by  45  cents  a  head.  Is  that  so,  or  is  it  not 
so  ?  If  not,  then  there  is  dishonesty  at  the 
bottom  of  this  scheme,  when  it  requires 
arguments  of  that  kind  to  further  it.  If  it 
is  so,  then  these  gentlemen  who  assert  that 
they  are  looking  out  for  the  interest  and 
the  advantage  of  Canada,  are  proving  traitors 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  are  doing  a 
wrong  to  their  country,  and  are  doing  that 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— Allow 
me  to  make  a  remark.  A  little  while  ago 
the  honorable  gentleman  quoted  from  a 
speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  in  which  that 
gentleman  supposed  the  case,  that  on  some 
evil  day  Upper  Canada,  actuated  by  selfish 
motives,  would  endeavor  to  obtain  the  passing 
of  some  measure  that  would  be  conducive  to 
her  exclusive  aggrandizement.  “  In  that 
event,”  said  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  addressing 
himself  to  his  people  below,  with  the  view 
of  meeting  that  hypothetical  case,  “you  will 
have  the  sixty-five  members  from  Lower 
Canada  and  the  forty-seven  from  below,  to 
unite  in  resisting  any  attempt  of  the  kind.” 
On  that  account  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Ontario  has  stated  that  he  is  opposed 
to  this  scheme  of  Federation.  He  prefers  a 
legislative  union;  but  of  course  with  a 
legislative  union  there  would  be  the  same 
ratio  of  representation,  and  his  opposition, 
on  this  particular  ground,  ought  to  apply  to 
the  one  system  as  much  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  CAMERON — I  will  give  you  a 
practical  illustration  of  how  this  may  affect 
our  interest.  It  is  a  part  of  this  scheme,  or 
ought  to  have  been  a  part  of  it,  that  the 
opening  up  of  the  North-West  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  it;  that  improvements  should  be 
made  in  that  direction  so  that  we  might  have 
the  advantage  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  which 
exists  there,  and  of  the  great  stretch  of 
territory  available  for  agricultural  purposes 
as  well.  But  this  is  not  given  to  us  now. 
The  Intercolonial  Railway  is  made  a  portion 
of  this  scheme.  It  is  made,  so  to  Speak,  a 
part  of  the  Constitution — a  necessity  without 
which  the  scheme  cannot  go  on.  Now, 
suppose  we  ask  in  the  Federal  Legislature 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Nm-th-West, 
because  we  consider  it  for  our  interest  to 
have  that  territory  opened  up  and  improved; 
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shall  we  not  find  a  verification  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  gentleman — sixty-five  mem¬ 
bers  from  Lower  Canada  and  forty-seven 
from  the  Lower  Provinces,  whose  interests 
are  identical,  will  be  united  against  us,  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  a  work  of 
that  kind.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  considering 
a  question  of  this  nature — in  considering  a 
change  of  the  Constitution — 1  presume 
eeery  man  ought  to  have  the  interest  of  the 
whole  at  heart,  and  not  the  interests  merely 
of  individual  parts — that  every  man  from 
the  Lower  Provinces  who  seeks  this  union 
should  desire  it,  not  because  it  is  going  to 
advantage  the  Lower  Provinces  merely,  but 
because  it  is  going  to  advantage  Canada  as 
well.  The  argument  should  be,  that  it  is  to 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  It 
should  not  be  an  argument  that  $2 . 75  is  the 
sum  that  will  be  paid  by  the  Lower  Provinces 
under  the  arrangement,  when  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  now  §3.20  a  head  to  the  public  revenue. 
Arguments  of  that  kind  should  not  be  U3ed 
to  show  that  an  advantage  is  gained  by  one 
portion  of  the  proposed  Confederation  at  the 
expense  of  another  •  for  example,  that  the 
subsidy  cbtained  by  the  Lower  Provinces 
from  the  Federal  Government  will  be  so 
great,  that  it  will  meet  all  their  expenditures, 
and  leave  them  §34,000  the  gainers.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  I  ask,  are  we  contributing  to 
that  in  the  same  proportion  that  we  are 
contributing  to  the  subsidy  to  Lower  Canada 
— and  is  that  honorable  gentleman  who  has 
taken  the  advocacy  of  Upper  Canadian 
interests  so  peculiarly  under  his  own  control, 
acting  for  the  interests  of  Upper  Canada 
when  he  consents  to  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  President  of  the 
Council  has  used  this  language  with  reference 
to  the  matter.  He  says  : — “  It  is  not  a 
question  of  interest,  or  mere  commercial 
advantage  ;  no,  it  is  an  effort  to  establish 
a  new  empire  in  British  North  America.” 
That  is  the  honorable  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  get  out  of  the  debt  which 
now  burdens  us, — to  reduce  the  expenses  the 
people  are  suffering  from, — to  lighten  the 
taxation  wc  are  laboring  under — than  to 
endeavor  to  establish  an  empire  such  as  my 
honorable  friend  the  President  of  the 
Council  speaks  of.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  us  to  endeavor  to  reduce  our 
expenditure,  and  live  within  our  means,  than 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  new  empire  ;  be¬ 
cause,  uuless  he  means  by  that  that  wo  are 
going  to  establish  our  independence,  we  are 


already,  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
sharers  in  all  the  glories  of  the  British  nation. 
(Hear, hear.)  The hon.  gentleman  also  said — 
and  this  was  the  argument  he  addressed  to  the 
House  as  a  reason  why  his  friends  from 
Upper  Canada  should  unite  with  him  in 
supporting  this  scheme — “We  complained, 
that  immense  sums  were  taken  from  the 
public  chest  and  applied  to  local  purposes,  in 
Lower  Canada,  from  which  we  of  Upper 
Canada  derived  no  advantage.”  Now  I  ask, 
have  we  ever  seen  an  attempt  made  by 
Lower  Canada  to  obtain  so  great  a  subsidy  as 
§175,000  a  year  in  perpetuity?  And  yet, 
that  is  what  the  hon.  gentleman,  by  this 
scheme,  actually  concedes  to  them,  apart 
from  the  greater  expenditure  we  will  have  to 
pay  iu  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  general  affairs  of  the  whole  Confeder¬ 
ation.  Let  us  see  what  the  seventeen  addi¬ 
tional  representatives  we  of  Upper  Canada 
are  to  obtain,  will  cost  us.  I  make  it  that 
for  each  representative  we  will  have  to  pay 
only  §16,397  per  annum.  I  make  that  out 
in  this  way.  The  contribution  by  the  Lower 
Provinces  to  the  General  Government  is 
$1,929,272.  The  contribution  of  Lower 
Canada  is  §2,208,035.  The  contribution  of 
Upper  Canada  is  §4,416,072.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  of  the  contributions  that  go  to  meet 
the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  contribution  of  Upper  Canada  is  thus  in 
excess  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  §2,486,800  ; 
in  excess  of  Lower  Canada,  §2,208,037 ; 
and  in  excess  of  both,  §278,765,  which, 
divided  by  17,  will  give  §16,397  as  the  cost 
of  each  additional  member  we  are  getting. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  CAMERON — Well,  this  matter  is 
not  left  to  us  either,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
it.  We  are  to  take  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 
We  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  amend  it  in  any 
particular.  But  the  Government  come  down 
and  tell  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  union 
of  political  parties  which  has  taken  place, 
they  feel  themselves  so  strong  that  they  can 
say  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  : 
“Just  take  this,  or  you  shall  have  nothing, 
and  revert  back  to  inevitable  ruin.”  That  is 
the  position  in  which  they  put  us.  Yet,  if  the 
statement  made  by  the  Hon.  Finance  Minister 
is  correct,  our  revenue  has  increased,  so  that 
we  have  a  surplus  of  §872,000,  after  making 
up  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  year.  He 
tells  us  the  revenue  of  Canada  has  increased 
by  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  and  that 
the  rovenues  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
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Scotia  have  increased  $100,000  each — being 
an  increase  for  the  whole  provinces  of 
$1,700,000.  Would  we  then  revert  back  to 
ruin,  if  these  statements  be  correct  ?  If  our 
income  has  really  increased  so  much  as  has 
been  represented,  would  we,  if  we  remain  as 
we  are,  go  back  to  ruin  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  dead¬ 
lock  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time;  but  I  think  the 
province  has  not  been  going  to  ruiu,  if  it 
has  been  getting  an  increase  of  revenue  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  dead-lock.  I  am  not  sure  but 
the  province  would  do  better  if  this  House 
were  closed  up  for  ten  years  and  bon. 
members  sent  about  their  business.  (Ironical 
ministerial  cheers.)  Then  it  has  been  said 
that  we  are  bound  to  accept  this  scheme,  if 
we  cannot  show  some  better  means  of  getting 
out  of  our  difficulties.  With  reference  to 
that,  I  would  say  that  if  any  of  those  hon. 
gentlemen  were  really  the  patriots  they 
represent  themselves  to  be,  let  them 
exemplify  the  virtue  of  resignation — let 
them  leave  their  places  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  ministerial  benches,  and  let  new  men  be 
introduced  to  take  their  places — let  them  do 
this,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
parties  in  this  country  are  not  so  bitterly 
hostile  but  a  government  or  any  number  of 
governments  could  be  formed  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Hon.  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the  front 
of  the  political  affairs  of  this  country  for 
years  back,  have  fancied  that  the  whole  of 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  country  was 
centred  in'them,  and  that  this  country  must 
of  necessity  go  to  ruin,  if  they  were  not  at 
the  helm  of  affairs.  This,  I  think,  is  claim¬ 
ing  too  much.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  not  exceedingly  able  men.  But 
I  would  say  that  the  Attorney  General 
East,  and  his  colleague  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ral  for  Upper  Canada,  who  have  been 
so  much  opposed  and  vilified  by  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  are  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  them  in  the  Government, 
must  have  felt  exceedingly  gratified  when 
they  found  that  after  all  the  charges  of 
corruption  which  had  been  brought  against 
them,  these  pure  patriots  from  our  section 
of  the  country  were  willing  to  place  them¬ 
selves  side  by  side  with  them  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  represented  by  the  Honorable  Provincial 
Secretary  in  a  political  contest  that  he  and  I 
had  together — and  which? — when  we  were 


in  the  field,  we  carried  on  pretty  plea¬ 
santly,  notwithstanding  there  had  been  some 
rather  sharp  passages  at  arms  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  between  us  —  that  honorable 
gentleman,  in  excusing  himself  before  the 
electors  for  the  change  he  had  made  in  his 
views  on  the  question  of  representation  by 
population,  said  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
country  had  become  so  much  more  imminent 
than  the  constitutional,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  office — in  fact,  to  join  the 
gentlemen  of  Lower  Canada,  who  made  re¬ 
presentation  by  population  a  close  question. 
YVc  must  look  after  the  purse-strings,  he  said, 
or  the  country  will  go  to  ruin.  It  is  very 
gratifying  now  to  find  that  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  now  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  going  to 
create  so  much  larger  a  debt  than  before.  It 
is  quite  gratifying  to  find  him  now  seated  on 
the  Treasury  benches  advocating  the  addition¬ 
al  burdens,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars, 
that  will  be  cast  upon  us  by  this  union  and 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
At  one  time,  and  it  was  not  long  since,  this 
country  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  the  statement  that  the  public  debt 
was  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  mortgage  of 
$25  upon  every  cleared  acre  of  land  in  the 
province,  and  now  those  who  made  this  state¬ 
ment  wish  to  add  millions  more  to  the  debt 
by  this  railway,  and  to  add  as  it  were  $5  more 
to  the  debt  per  head  of  every  man  in  the  land. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  if  the  Honorable  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary  was  sincere  in  his  argument 
that  retrenchment  was  necessary  to  save  us 
from  ruin,  how  can  he  reconcile  it  with  his 
sense  of  duty  and  propriety  that  he  should 
be  found  advocating  this  vast  extravagance  at 
this  time,  when  there  is  no  imminent  danger 
to  call  for  it.  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  degree  of 
prosperity  that  should  make  us  exceedingly 
careful  how  we  adopt  experimental  changes. 

I  find  honorable  gentlemen  complaining  of 
the  incapacity  of  our  railways  to  meet  the 
commercial  requirements  made  upon  them — 
to  do  the  business  of  the  country  properly. 
It  is  true  the  crops  are  not  so  abundant  as 
they  were ;  no  foresight  or  management  will 
ensure,  us  a  plentiful  harvest,  but  still,  even 
according  to  these  honorable  gentlemen,  the 
trade  of  the  province  is  growing,  and  their 
statements  altogether  in  this  respect  do  not 
show  that  we  are  going  to  ruin.  A  people 
who  are  increasing  in  population  as  we  are 
increasing,  who  are  growing  in  wealth  as  we 
are,  and  who,  over  and  above  all  our  expendi¬ 
ture,  have  a  million  and  a  half  surplus  revenue, 
are  not  rushing  to  ruin  iu  the  manner  that  has 
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been  represented  by  some  honorable  gentlemen. 
I  say,  then,  that  we  ought  not  to  hasten  on  a 
change  that  may  prove  injurious  to  us,  without 
asking  the  people  themselves  whether  they 
approve  of  it  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  So 
anxious  are  the  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  to  have  it  carried,  that  they 
even  quarrel  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
parentage  of  the  scheme ;  and  the  House  was 
amused  the  other  day  when  the  Hon.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  took  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West  to  task  because  that  honorable 
gentleman  presumed  to  say  that  it  was  his 
Government  that  had  first  brought  the  matter 
up.  (Laughter.)  They  appear  to  take  great 
pride  in  the  child,  but  this  country  of  ours, 
the  mother  of  the  bantling,  is  travailing  in 
agony  from  fear  of  the  burdens  that  these 
honorable  gentlemen  are  endeavoring  to  put 
upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Honorable 
Minister  of  Agriculture  the  other  evening 
called  our  attention  to  the  affairs  that  are 
occurring  in  the  United  States,  and  spoke  of 
the  army  of  contractors  and  tax-gatherers 
that  was  springing  up  there.  He  said  that  the 
cry  of  “  Tax,  tax,  tax!”  came  up  perpetually 
from  the  tax-gatherers,  and  the  cry  of  “  Money, 
money,  money!”  from  the  hordes  of  contrac¬ 
tors  who  are  fattening  upon  the  miseries  of 
the  people ;  and  while  he  was  talking  of  'the 
message  conveyed  to  us  in  the  sound 
of  every  gun  fired  in  the  United  States, 
he  may  have  thought  perhaps  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  union  and  the  building  of 
this  Intercolonial  Railway,  we  too  shall  hear 
the  cries  of  “  Tax,  tax,  tax !  money,  money, 
money  !”  in  the  same  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  said  again,  in  reference  to  this  scheme,  that 
every  line  of  it  shows  a  compromise.  The 
Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  if  I  remember 
right,  used  an  expression  of  that  kind.  But 
I  would  ask  the  President  of  the  Council  and 
those  who  with  him  have  been  advocating  the 
interests  of  Upper  Canada,  where  is  there  any 
concession  to  Upper  Canada  in  it  ?  If  they 
can  point  out  one  solitary  instance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seventeen  additional  mem¬ 
bers  given  to  the  west,  where  anything  has 
been  conceded  to  that  section,  then  I  will  say 
the  scheme  is  deserving  of  my  support.  But 
I  hold  that  the  additional  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  given  to  Upper  Canada  is  no  boon 
or  concession.  The  differences  between  the 
two  provinces  of  Canada  were  not  merely  na¬ 
tional  differences,  but  were  of  a  sectional 
character.  It  was  the  West  arrayed  against 
the  east,  rather  than  nationality  against  na¬ 
tionality,  for  was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sixteen 


English-speaking  members  from  Lower  Cana¬ 
da  united  themselves  with  the  French-Cana- 
dian  majority,  and  not  with  the  majority  of 
their  own  race  in  Upper  Canada?  The  Eng¬ 
lish  members  from  Central  Canada  did  the 
same  ;  and  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  we  had  were  sectional  in  their  nature, 
and  that  we  had  no  national  differences  that 
rendered  a  change  at  this  time  necessary. 
Are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  these  sectional  dif¬ 
ferences  by  this  scheme  ?  Will  not  the  thirty 
additional  members  called  into  this  legislature 
from  the  east  unite  with  the  Lower  Canadian 
majority,  and  will  not  the  same  preponderance 
of  influence  be  cast  against  Upper  Canada  as 
before  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  if  a  union  of 
free  people  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  should 
be  because  the  people  desire  it  and  feel  that  it 
is  advantageous  on  the  whole  ;  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  if,  in  these  provinces,  we  are  to 
have  a  union  that  will  confer  any  advantage 
upon  us,  it  ought  to  be  a  Legislative  and  not 
a  Federal  unipn.  We  should  feel  that  if  we 
are  to  be  united,  it  ought  to  be  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name ;  that  we  ought  to  be  one  people, 
and  not  separated  from  each  other  by  sec¬ 
tions  ;  that  if  we  go  into  a  union,  it  ought  to 
be  such  a  union  as  would  make  us  one  people ; 
and  that  when  a  state  of  things  arises  favor¬ 
able  to  such  a  union,  we  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  a  union  that  will  give  us 
strength  and  protect  our  interests  in  all  time 
to  come.  The  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  thinks  that  we  should  enter  the  union 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
defending  ourselves.  I  would  like  to  know 
of  that  honorable  gentleman  if  he  thinks  that 
we,  with  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  can  create  a  sufficient  armament,  and  raise 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  repel  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  United  States,  should  they  choose 
to  attack  us?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  would  be  any 
more  ready  to  defend  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  country  than  those 
who  feel  as  I  do  in  reference  to  this  matter ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that,  even  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  certain  destruction  before  us,  if  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  United  States,  we  would  have 
defenders  springing  up  at  any  moment — de¬ 
fenders  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
and  to  fight  inch  by  inch  before  they  would 
be  compelled  to  surrender  the  honor  of  the 
British  Crown.  But  still,  sir,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  the  vast  disparity  of  numbers  between 
us  and  the  United  States  ;  we  can  form  no  ar¬ 
mament  that  could  repel  them  from  every  por¬ 
tion  of  our  territory,  and  spending  millions  now 
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in  that  direction  is  but  crippling  our  resources 
and  weakening  us  for  the  time  of  need.  If 
these  moneys  we  now  propose  to  spend  in  that 
way  were  carefully  husbanded,  we  will  have 
them  when  the  necessity  arises,  and  be  able  to 
use  them  to  better  purpose  than  in  defending 
ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  say  that 
Canada  is  defensible,  and  others  say  that  it  is 
entirely  defenceless ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
there  are  certain  points  in  the  country  which 
could  be  so  fortified  that  they  could  be  held 
against  any  foe.  While  so  held,  the  rest  of 
the  country  would  probably  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  enemy,  and  would  remain  so  until 
the  fate  of  war  decided  whether  we  were  to 
remain  as  we  were  or  be  absorbed  in  the 
neighboring  union.  .Now,  it  was  said  by  the 
Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  that  we  are  to 
have  fortifications  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  .  and  if  this  union  is  to  be  brought 
about  in  order  that  we  may  bo  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  fortifications  in  New 
Brunswick,  it  will  certainly  be  of  little  service 
to  the  people  of  Canada  in  preventing  their 
country  being  invaded  and  overrun  by  an 
enemy.  Fortifications  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  would  not  protect  us  from  the  foe, 
if  the  foe  were  to  come  here.  They,  of  course, 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  at  large 
and  aid  in  sustaining  the  British  dominion  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  and  so  far  we  would 
not  object  to  contribute  to  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
tent  to  an  expenditure  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  do 
say  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  by  for¬ 
tifications  to  make  the  country  so  defensible 
that  we  could  resist  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  at  every  point.  To  endea¬ 
vor  to  make  it  so  would  be  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  McKELLAR. — What  would  you 
do  then  ?  Surrender  to  the  enemy  ? 

Mr.  CAMERON. — No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  McKELLAR. — What  would  you  do 
if  you  neither  spent  money  nor  surrendered  ? 

Mr.  CAMERON — We  would  do  as  many 
brave  people  have  done  before  when  they  were 
attacked ;  and  the  country  from  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  comes  is  a  marked  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  a  small  nation  can  do  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  without  fortifications 
such  as  it  is  here  proposed  to  put  up.  (Hear’ 
herr.)  v  ’ 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  is  something  new 
that  a  country  can  be  defended  without  forti¬ 
fications.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  CAMERON — I  do  not  know  whether 
honorable  gentlemen  mean  that  this  country 
is  capable  of  undertaking  the  expenses  that 
would  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  such  a  state  of 


defence  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  aggression 
of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people, 
we  could  cope  with  an  army  of  millions — be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  have  shown  that  they 
are  capable  of  raising  such  an  army — or  make 
fortifications  that  could  resist  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  has 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  as  well  as 
to  the  electors  in  the  country,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  retrenchment  we  needed  more  than 
constitutional  changes ;  and  yet  now  he  says 
that  the  people  are  not  to  have  one  word  to 
say  in  reference  to  these  vital  changes  that  are 
proposed,  and  the  vastly  increased  expenditure 
that  is  to  take  place.  In  addressing  this 
House  in  1862,  he  said — “  The  finances  of  the 
country  are  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  a 
check  must  be  applied.  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
cause  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  desired 
a  change  in  the  representation.”  Now,  I 
should  like  to  understand  how  a  union  with 
800,000  people,  with  immense  expenditure,  is 
going  to  improve  our  finances,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  are  “growing 
worse  and  worse.”  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  not 
heard  in  what  has  been  yet  said  on  the  subject 
of  these  resolutions,  anything  to  show  me  how 
this  great  increase  and  improvement  is  going 
to  take  place  by  a  union  with  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  people;  but  arguments  for  the  union, 
when  directed  merely  to  the  material  interests 
that  will  be  served  by  it,  are  arguments  ten-fold 
stronger  in  favor  of  union  with  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  arguments  of 
honorable  gentlemen  all  point  that  way,  because 
they  say  it  is  to  our  interest  to  be  joined  with 
the  800,000  people  of  the  provinces,  who  will 
furnish  us  with  a  market  for  our  produce 
when  we  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
thirty  millions  of  people  to  furnish  us  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Arguments  of  this  kind,  urging  the 
measure  because  our  material  interests  will  be 
promoted  by  it,  are,  therefore,  arguments  for 
union  with  the  United  States  rather  than  with 
the  Lower  Provinces ;  but  union  with  the 
United  States,  I  hope,  will  never  take  place. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Still  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  measure  ;  for 
when  we  have  a  legislature  in  each  province, 
with  powers  coordinate  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Legislature — or  if  not  possessing  co¬ 
ordinate  powers,  having  the  same  right  at  least 
to  legislate  upon  some  subjects  as  the  General 
Legislature  there  are  certain  to  arise  disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  Local  and  the  General 
Legislature,  which  will  lead  the  people  to  de¬ 
mand  changes  that  may  destroy  our  connection 
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with  the  Mother  Country.  The  Federal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  referred  to  to  prove  that  it  has  increased 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  living  under  it ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  great  and  relentless 
war  that  is  now  raging  there — that  fratricidal 
war  in  which  brother  is  arrayed  against  bro¬ 
ther,  filled  with  hatred  toward  each  other, 
and  which  has  plunged  the  country  into  all 
the  horrors  of  the  deadliest  strife — is  the 
strongest  comment  upon  the  working  of 
the  Federal  principle — the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  application  to  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  French  element 
in  Lower  Canada  will  be  separated  from  us 
in  its  Local  Legislature  and  become  less  united 
with  us  than  it  is  now  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  likely  to  be  disagreement  between  us.  Still 
more  likely  is  there  to  be  disagreement 
when  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  find  that 
this  scheme  will  not  relieve  them  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  cast  upon  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  subject  them  to  a  legislature  that  will  have 
the  power  of  imposing  direct  taxation  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  General 
Government.  When  they  find  that  this 
power  is  exercised,  and  they  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  as  much  as  before  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government,  while  taxed  to  maintain  a  sep¬ 
arate  Local  Legislature — when  they  find  that 
the  material  question  is  to  weigh  with  them, 
they  will  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  line  for 
union.  I  feel  that  we  are  going  to  do  that 
which  will  weaken  our  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  because  if  you  give  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  same  subjects  to  both  the 
local  and  the  federal  legislatures,  and  allow 
both  to  impose  taxation  upon  the  people,  dis¬ 
agreements  will  spring  up  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  that  effect.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
again,  by  this  scheme  that  is  laid  before  us, 
certain  things  are  to  be  legislated  upon  by 
both  the  general  and  the  local  legislatures, 
and  yet  the  local  legislation  is  to  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  emigration  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  to  be  subject  to  the  control  ot  both 
bodies.  Now  suppose  that  the  Federal  Legis¬ 
lature  chooses  to  decide  in  favor  of  having 
emigration  flow  to  a  particular  locality,  so  as 
to  benefit  one  province  alone — I  do  not  mean 
this  expression  to  be  understood  in  its  entire 
sense,  because  I  think  that  emigration  in  any 
one  portion  will  benefit  the  whole,  but  it  will 
benefit  the  particular  locality  much  more  at 
the  time — and  if  provision  is  made  by  the 
General  Legislature  for  emigration  ot  that 
kind  and  grants  are  made  from  the  public 
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funds  to  carry  it  out,  it  will  cause  much  com¬ 
plaint,  as  the  people  who  are  paying  the  great¬ 
est  proportion  of  the  revenue  will  be  subject 
to  the  drafts  upon  them  as  before.  Suppose 
again,  for  instance,  that  arrangements  are 
made  for  emigration  to  a  particular  part  of 
Lower  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  and  a 
grant  is  made  for  the  purpose,  who  is  to  say 
whether  it  is  for  the  local  or  general  good  ? 
It  is  the  Federal  Legislature  that  has  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  it.  The  expenditure  and  the 
benefit  would  be  received  by  a  portion  of  the 
province  lying  remote  from  that  which  pays 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  money,  and  so 
we  would  not  be  relieved  from  the  difficulties 
that  have  existed  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  This  being  the  case,  the  reasoning 
on  which  this  whole  scheme  is  based  falls  to 
the  ground.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  this  question 
has  been  of  some  service.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  what  our  debt  is.  This  we  have  never 
previously  been  enabled  with  certainty  to  find 
out.  Our  highest  authorities  have  widely  dif¬ 
fered  in  footing  it  up.  I  recollect  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  asserting  that  our 
debt  was  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — When  did  you  hear 
that  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  heard  it  in 
one  of  the  speeches  which  you  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  You  remarked  that  you 
had  gone  to  the  Auditor  that  very  morning 
and  found  the  debt  to  be  eighty-five  millions. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  is  mistaken  in  the  first  figure.  It  was 
seventy-five  millions  that  I  stated. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  think  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  has  made  a  mistake.  I  will 
show  him  that  his  memory  is  short  on  this 
occasion. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Very  good. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — You  said  the 
debt  was  $85,000,000,  but  that  there  was 
the  Sinking  fund  and  the  Municipal  Loan  in¬ 
debtedness  which  together  would  amount  to 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  to  about 
$70,000,000  of  direct  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — (Hear,  hear.)  Why 
did  you  not  say  that  at  first  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — Well,  I  did  not 
design  to  catch  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  in  the  trap  that  he  had  laid  for  him¬ 
self.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  now  found 
that  our  debt  is  not  so  much  as  that  honorable 
gentleman  led  us  to  suppose  it  was.  The 
fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  did  not  belong  to 
us  at  all.  But  the  honorable  gentleman,  since 
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he  has  been  so  closely  connected  with  those 
old  corruptionists,  has  discovered  that  it  is 
only  sixty-seven  and  a  half  millions.  Well, 
the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  has  also 
said,  and  has  acknowledged  it  too,  that  he 
was  very  much  opposed  to  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  and  when  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  made  the  observation  that  he 
learned  from  a  brief  paragraph  in  a  paper 
called  the  Globe ,  that  Messrs.  Sicotte  and 
Howland  were  about  to  return,  having  ac¬ 
complished  the  object  uf  their  mission,  viz : 
to  throw  overboard  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  remarked, 
that  that  was  “  a  very  sensible  thing — the 
most  sensible  thing  they  ever  did.”  But  now 
the  honorable  gentleman  goes  so  heartily  into 
this  matter,  that  he  will  build  this  vast  rail¬ 
way  which  it  was  so  sensible  to  throw  over¬ 
board  at  that  time,  and  I  think  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  he  would  build  five  intercolonial 
railways  rather  than  that  the  scheme  should 
fail. 

Several  Hon.  MEMBERS— Six;  he 
said  six. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — Well,  we  will 
give  him  the  benefit  of  one,  and  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  him  express  in  pounds, 
shillings  an  pence  the  practical  benefit  there 
is  to  be  derived  by  this  country  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  expense  of  building  that  useless 
thing  that  it  was  so  sensible  to  throw  over¬ 
board  two  years  ago  ;  sensible  even  though  the 
persons  who  went  home  were  charged  with  act¬ 
ing  falsely  by  the  people  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  commended  their 
throwing  it  overboard  at  the  risk  of  our  being- 
charged  with  a  breach  of  good  faith.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  looking  at  this  scheme  politi- 
cally,  I  do  not  see  that  we  gain  any  advantage 
from  it.  I  do  not  see  that  it  secures  to  us 
peace  for  the  fuoure.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
secures  us  against  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  Council  coming  forward  again  as  the 
member  for  South  Oxford  or  for  some  other 
constituency,  and  shaking  our  whole  political 
fabric  by  his  violent  agitations.  I  do  not 
think  it  prevents  our  having  political  fire¬ 
brands  in  this  country  such  as  we  have  had. 

I  do  not  think  it  prevents  our  having  the 
same  difficulties  on  the  floor  of  the  Federal 
Legislature  as  we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  (Hear,  hear.)  W  e  may  have,  with 
all  the  additional  expense  we  shall  have  gone 
to  in  order  to  obviate  it,  the  same  thin°- 
enacted  over  again.  (Hear,  hear.)  Com¬ 
mercially,  it  does  not  promise  to  give  us  an 
advantage  that  will  warrant  the  expenditure. 


We  are  only  to  supply  800,000  people  with 
our  products.  But  it  is  said  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  will  have  lands  of  a  fertile  character, 
and  that  when  the  railway  is  built  they  will 
be  able  to  grow  enough  produce  to  support 
themselves,  and  we  must  find  a  market  far 
beyond  the  market  that  the  Lower  Provinces 
could  possibly  give  us.  And  it  is  said  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  create  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies ;  but  that  may  be  done  just  as 
well  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a  union 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  and  a  double  set  of 
parliaments.  Let  us  have  a  union  in  which 
we  are  each  looking  out  for  the  common  inter¬ 
est,  and  not  each  for  his  own  individual  benefit. 
Commercially,  then,  it  does  not  hold  out  such 
inducements  that  we  need  to  have  all  this 
haste  in  pushing  it  through  and  preventing 
the  people  from  pronouncing  upon  it.  In  a 
military  sense  it  does  not  hold  out  the  induce¬ 
ment.  that  we  will  get  by  it  from  the  Lower 
Provinces  either  such  assistance  in  men  or 
money  as  to  make  it  an  object  to  unite 
with  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  a  sectional 
point  of  view  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
can  see  what  they  are  to  get.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  are  to  be 
any  better  protected  from  the  means  that  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  has  made  use  of  to  create 
all  the  difficulty  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  that  has  existed  so  long,  and  to  get 
rid  of  which  this  expensive  scheme  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Upper  Canada,  it  is  said,  will  have 
the  control  of  the  expenditure,  because  they 
will  have  seventeen  members  more  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Legislature  than  Lower  Canada  ;  but  how 
easily  their  influence  can  be  checked  and  com¬ 
pletely  swamped  by  the  addition  of  forty-seven 
members  from  the  Lower  Provinces  !  ^Hear, 
hear.)  Looking  at  it  in  all  these  aspects  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  great  benefit 
there  is  in  the  Confederation  scheme  to  call 
for  its  being  put  through  in  such  a  hurried 
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manner.  Hon.  Mr.  Grey  said  in 
er  Provinces  that  it  might  be 
fore  the  change  would  come  into  effect;  that  it 
would  take  years  to  think  about  it.  He  said 
“  It  is  not  intended  to  hurry  the  proposed 
scheme  into  actual  lite  and  operation  •  it  is 
not  to  be  carried  out  to-day,  but  years  may 
roll  by  before  it  is  carried  into  effect.”  This 
quotation  occurs  in  a  speech  made  bv  Hon 
Mr  Grey  at  St.  John,  on  the  17th  Novem¬ 
ber  last.  Now  that  honorable  gentleman  also 
takes  a  very  diflerent  view  of  what  is  being 
boasted  of  here,  the  imposing  of  direct  taxa- 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  local  governments, 
of  which  he  disapproved.  Honorable  gentle^ 
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men  here,  however,  have  said  that  they  were 
in  favor  of  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  local  governments,  because  it  would  lead 
those  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes  to  look  more 
closely  into  what  was  goiug  on,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  money  was  expended. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  feeling  in  the  Lower  Provinces  in  favor  of 
a  legislative  union,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grey 
seems  to  be  combatting  that  idea.  He  says 
that  with  a  legislative  union,  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  direct  taxation  in  every  province, 
would  be  the  only  means  of  getting  along. 
He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  that  and 
in  favor  of  a  Federal  union,  which  he  thought 
would  afford  them  all  the  advantage  that  could 
be  attained,  commercially,  by  union,  and 
would  allow  each  province  to  retain  control 
over  its  own  local  affairs.  The  local  legisla¬ 
tures,  he  said,  were  to  be  deprived  of  no  power 
over  their  own  affairs  that  they  formerly 
possessed.  But  in  Canada  it  was  represented 
that  the  local  legislatures  were  to  be  only  the 
shadow  of  the  General  Legislature — that  they 
were  to  have  merely  a  shadow  of  power,  as  all 
their  proceedings  were  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
on  this  floor.  So  it  seems  that  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  represented  to  us  that  they 
acted  in  great  harmony,  and  came  to  a  com¬ 
mon  decision  when  they  were  in  conference, 
take  a  widely  different  view  of  the  questions 
supposed  to  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  give 
very  different  accounts  of  what  were  the 
views  of  parties  to  the  conference  on  the 
various  subjects.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the 
Lower  Provinces  they  were  strongly  opposed 
to  direct  taxation,  while  here  it  was  present 
ed  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  accrue  from 
the  Federation.  (Cries  of  No,  no.)  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  yes.  That  view  of  the 
case  has  been  taken.  If  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  expenses  of  local  legislation — the  80 
cents  per  head — was  found  insufficient,  the 
local  parliaments  must  resort  to  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  while  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  it  seems,  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  to  follow.  Now,  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  House  have  declared  that  this  scheme 
was  a  great  scheme  ;  but  they  have  declined 
to  allow  us  to  understand  what  sort  of  a  local 
legislature  we  are  to  have.  They  will  not 
tell  us  how  our  Executive  is  to  be  formed. 
They  will  not  tell  us  whether  we  are  to  have 
legislative  councils  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  whether  or  not  they  will  be 


elected  councils.  They  will  not  tell  us  what 
number  of  members  will  constitute  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Confederation, 
nor  what  influence  each  individual  province 
will  have  in  that  government.  They  will  not 
bring  down  the  scheme  for  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  better  to  with¬ 
hold  those  details — that  we  are  dealing  with 
Federation  alone,  and  have  no  business  dis¬ 
cussing  local  governments.  What  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  this  vagueness  ?  Is  it  politic 
or  statesmanlike  to  tell  us  that  we,  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people,  are  not  to 
know  anything  about  these  things,  but  t 
vote  with  our  eyes  shut  ?  I  hold  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  whole  scheme  before  us, 
but  they  say  we  shall  know  nothing  about 
it.  And  yet  they  continue  to  say  it  is  a 
great  scheme.  Well,  if  it  is  a  great  scheme, 
and  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  and  with 
this  House  in  this  way,  are  not  they,  the 
architects  and  fabricators  of  this  great 
scheme,  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  great 
schemers?  (Laughter.)  Are  they  not  treating 
us  as  a  lot  of  school-boys  ?  As  an  evidence 
of  the  excellence  and  popularity  of  their 
scheme,  they  point  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  have  formed  a  strong  government  upon 
the  question,  with  a  majority  of  seventy  in 
this  House,  while  two  governments  preced¬ 
ing  them  could  each  only  muster  a  majority 
of  two.  And  because  they  are  so  strong 
they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  deny  to 
the  people’s  representatives  the  right  to 
have  information  on  a  most  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind — information  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  withhold  if  they  were 
weak.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  a  motion  is 
placed  on  the  notice  paper  of  this  House  for 
several  days,  requiring  a  statement  of  the 
portion  of  the  debt  which  Lower  Canada  and 
Upper  Canada  respectively  will  have  to  pay, 
they  tell  us  that  they  cannot  submit  to  the 
House  any  information  of  that  kind.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  composing 
the  Government  have  not  determined  that 
question  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding, 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  respecting  it  ?  If  they  have  not, 
it  shows  that  they  have  been  trifling 
with  their  position,  and  have  not  been  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
It  has  also  been  represented  that  this  matter 
has  been  so  fully  before  the  country  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  submit,  it  to  a  vote.  I  would  ask  in  what 
way  has  it  been  before  the  country  ?  Why, 
it  waB  declared,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
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press,  that  it  was  not  possible  the  measure 
could  be  passed  until  it  bad  been  submitted 
to  the  people ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
which  was  quite  impossible.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  in  Toronto 
— the  organ  more  particularly  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Counoil — did  declare  from  the 
first,  as  if  throwing  out  a  feeler,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the 
people.  But  the  fress  generally  took  a 
different  view  of  the  question,  wheu  out  came 
that  remarkable  circular  from  the  Provincial 
Secretary’s  office— (hear,  hear) — which  had 
such  a  magical  effect,  that  at  once  the  story 
was  changed,  and  the  advocac}  was  begun  of 
disposing  of  the  question  without  submitting 
it  to  the  people,  although  the  people  them¬ 
selves  never  dreamt  that  it  could  be  carried 
through  this  House  and  become  a  fixed  fact 
until  that  step  was  taken.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  man,  who  does  not  desire  to  make  him¬ 
self  amenable  to  the  charge  of  a  breach  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  can  cotue  here,  and 
without  consulting  those  who  sent  him, 
change  a  Constitution  affecting  the  well-being 
of  millions.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  who 
have  to  pay  for  all  this — who  provide  the 
revenue  for  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country — are  not  at  liberty  to  express  their 
views  on  the  subject  in  the  legitimate  way 
known  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  argued 
that  there  have  been  no  petitions  presented 
against  Confederation  ;  but  where,  I  ask,  has 
there  been  any  agitation  in  reference  to  the 
question  ?  Where  has  it  been  contested  at 
the  polls?  I  stand  here  an  elected  member, 
who  ran  against  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  government 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
scheme,  he  returned  to  his  constituents  for 
reelection,  and  I  succeeded  in  defeating  him. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  people  of  North 
Ontario  have  spoken  at  all,  their  pronounc- 
ing,  in  one  way,  has  been  against  it. 

Hon.  Mr,  BROWN — Hear  !  hear! 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON- 1  do  not  mean 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  did  pro¬ 
nounce  definitely  against  it - 

Hon.  Mr.  BfiOWN — Hear  !  hear  ! 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — For  when  it  was 
being  discussed,  I  told  them  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  pronounce  against  it  myself - 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Hear!  hear! 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  said  that  I 
must  know  what  the  scheme  was  before  I 
could  say  whether  I  would  vote  for  it.  or 
against  it. 

Hon.  Me.  BROWN— Hour !  hear ! 


Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— But  this  much 
is  certain,  that  the  President  of  the  Council 
who  took  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  riding, 
to  stump  it,  to  hold  meetings  there,  and  to 
speak  against  me  at  every  meeting  he  held, 
took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  unless 
the  Provincial  Secretary  was  returned,  it 
would  seriously  damage  and  endanger  the 
scheme.  And  notwithstanding  all  these 
warnings,  the  people  thought  fit  to  return 
me  fllear.  bear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  MACDOUGALL-  Will  the 
hon.  gentleman  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  ? 
Does  the  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  convey  to 
this  House  the  impression  that  be  did  not 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Federation  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  mean  very 
distinctly  to  say  that  1  did  not  declare  my¬ 
self  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— Oh  !  oh  ! 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— I  declared  there 
as  I  declare  here,  that  I  was  in  favor  of  a 
union  of  the  provinces.  But  whether  the 
union  contemplated  was  a  uuiou  which  could 
be  approved  of,  or  whether  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country,  I  was  unable 
to  say  until  I  more  fully  understood  the 
scheme,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  in 
a  position  at  that  time  to  explain  the  scheme, 
or  to  say  what  it  was. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER— How  about  the 
elections  to  the  Upper  House  ? 

Mr.  M.  0.  CAMERON — I  think  there 
were  two  elections  only  for  the  Upper  House 
in  which  the  question  was  a  test  one. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER— Which  were  they  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  think  Saugcen 
was  one. 

Mr.  THOMAS  FERGUSON— Oh,  but 
Saugcen  would  have  been  carried  by  us,  no 
matter  whether  there  was  Confederation  or 
no  Confederation.  (Laughter.)  Everybody 
knows  that. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  quite  satisfied  the  people  were 
under  the  impression,  and  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  appeared  before  them  were  also 
under  the  impression,  that  this  thing  would 
never  become  law— that  this  Constitution  of 
ours  would  never  be  changed,  without  the 
constituencies  having  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  it.  It  was  never  supposed 
that  the  people’s  representatives,  sent  here 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  would  pre¬ 
sume  or  assume  to  set  aside  the  Constitution, 
to  rnako  a  oomplete  revolution  in  the  affairs 
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of  the  country,  to  involve  them  in  a  much 
larger  expenditure,  to  change  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  House  completely,  to  bring 
in  an  additional  number  of  representatives 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  to  add  a  new 
element  of  forty-seven  members  altogether 
to  the  Lower  House.  I  say  I  am  persuaded 
the  people  did  not  understand  that  this  was 
to  be  done  without  their  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  upon  it,  and  of  saying 
whether  they  approved  of  it  or  not.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  I  scarcely  can  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  find,  at  this  late  day  of  the 
world’s  history,  in  a  free  country  such  as 
Canada,  among  a  people  who  understand 
what  are  their  rights  and  liberties,  a  govern¬ 
ment  prepared  to  act  in  so  unconstitutional 
a  manner — a  government  ready  to  tyrannize 
and  to  assume  the  part  of  an  oligarchy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  this  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  thus.  They  tell  their  followers 
that  they  are  at  their  peril  to  accept  the 
scheme  just  as  it  is,  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  change  a  single  word  of  it,  and  if 
they  do  so  they  will  defeat  the  whole  project. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  way  in  which  hon. 
gentlemen  in  the  Lower  Provinces  deal  with 
this  question.  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  only  two  or  three  days  ago, made  the  de¬ 
claration  that  if  the  people’s  representatives 
choose  to  alter  the  resolutions,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet 
we  in  Canada  are  gravely  told  that  we  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  judgment 
or  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  *1  regard  the  scheme  itself  as  having 
been  got  up  hastily,  for  it  bears  upon  its  face 
tbe  evidence  of  haste  and  of  compromise. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  complete  piece  of  patchwork, 
and  as  we  are  all  aware,  it  is  a  piece  of  patch- 
work  in  which  we  are  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
change  the  patches  in  any  respect  so  as  to 
make  it  look  better  to  the  eye  or  more  en¬ 
during  to  those  who  will  have  to  wear  it. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  On  the  subject 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  it  does  strike  me 
that  the  language  is  not  such  as  to  convey 
the  idea  that  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  said  it  ought  to  convey.  The  14th 
section  reads  thus  : — 

The  first  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  Bhall  be  made,  except  as  regards 
Prince  Edward  Island,  from  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  various  provinces. 

You  will  observe  the  language — “  From  the 
legislative  councils  of  the  various  provin¬ 
ces."  That  is,  from  the  legislative  councils 


now  in  existence.  “  So  far,"  the  clause  goes 
on  to  say,  u  as  a  sufficient  number  be  found 
qualified  and  willing  to  serve  ;  such  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Executive 
Government,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
respective  local  governments."  Honorable 
gentlemen  say  that  means,  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  of  the 
present  Government.  I  presume  that  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
are  at  present  administering  our  affairs  anti¬ 
cipate  that  they  will  be  the  controllers  of  our 
destiny,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  in  the 
Federal  Government.  So  that  they  are  going 
themselves  to  nominate  to  themselves.  Is 
that  the  object  of  the  clause?  Tn  point  of 
fact,  would  it  be  such  in  its  operation,  because 
before  these  nominations  can  take  place,  I 
assume  that  the  Executive  Government 
must  be  in  existence,  and  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  comes  into  existence, 
the  present  Government  will  cease  co-in- 
stanti.  I  take  it  that  so  soon  as  the 
Imperial  Act  passed,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  present  arrangements,  and  that 
the  local  legislatures  and  the  General  Le¬ 
gislature  would  be  brought  into  existence  at 
the  same  moment.  The  present  Government 
of  United  Canada  would  cease  to  exist.  And 
how  then  would  the  nominations  to  the 
Legislative  Council  take  place,  from  this 
Government  to  the  Executive  Government 
of  the  Confederation  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
one  way,  these  resolutions  may  be  considered 
as  only  an  outline  of  the  Constitution.  But 
they  seem  to  have  descended  to  very  small 
details.  For  instance,  they  say  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  absent  from  the  Council  for  two 
sessions  shall  vacate  his  seat.  This  is  a  very 
small  piece  of  detail,  and  I  regard  it  also  as 
a  very  unjust  piece  of  detail,  because  the 
cause  of  a  member’s  absence  maj  be  sickness, 
and  it  may  be  the  case  thht  a  member  would 
be  sick  during  the  period  of  two  sittings 
of  Parliament  and  well  immediately  after¬ 
wards. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — In  that  case  he 
might  be  excused. 

Another  Hon.  MEMBER — Or  he  could 
be  re-appointed. 

Mr.  M.  C  CAMERON — There  is  no 
provision  for  any  such  thing;  and  I  hold 
that  when  they  went  into  detail  such  as  this, 
the  details  ought  to  be  full  enough  to  prove 
what  is  meant.  But  if  it  is  not  detail — if  it 
is  mere  skeleton — why  did  they  introduce 
this  at  all  ?  Why  not  simply  say  that  the 
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Legislative  Council  should  be  nominated  for 
life  ?  We  are  also  told  that  we  are  to  have 
under  the  control  of  the  federal  and  local 
governments  the  sea-coast  and  inland  fish¬ 
eries.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  they  mean  to  do  with  these  things, 
but  this  is  a  clause  out  of  which,  at  all 
events,  disagreements  might  arise.  To  shew 
what  little  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
wording  of  these  resolutions,  in  one  place 
they  speak  of  the  seal  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  another  place  they  speak  of 
the  seal  of  the  u  Federated  Provinces.”  I 
presume  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  seal  of 
a  general  government.  It  is  the  seal  of  the 
nation — of  the  country  in  its  entirety  ;  the 
same  as  we  speak  of  our  own  seal  as  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  province.  There  may  not 
be  much  in  this ;  but  it  shews,  at  any  rate, 
a  want  of  care  in  the  compilation  of  this 
document ;  it  shews  that  they  have  not 
studied  each  resolution  with  a  desire  to 
make  it  a  perfect  thing.  Then  it  is  said  : — 
“  The  Local  Government  and  Legislature  of 
each  province  shall  be  constructed  in  such 
manner  as  the  existing  legislature  of  each 
such  province  shall  provide.”  I  do  not 
understand  from  this  whether  it  is  com¬ 
petent  or  not  for  us  in  this  Legislature, 
before  there  is  a  Federal  union,  to  make 
provision  for  the  Local  Government  and 
Legislature,  or  whether  we  are  to  await  the 
action  upon  the  subject  of  Federation  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Our  action,  one 
should  suppose,  ought  to  be  taken  after  the 
Imperial  Government  has  pronounced.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  intention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  refuse  to  tell  us  anything  about  it.  It 
may  be  that,  as  soon  as  these  resolutions 
are  carried,  we  will  be  sent  about  our 
business  ;  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  will 
be  invited  to  pass  an  act,  and  that  they  will 
convene  us  again,  provision  being  made  for 
that  course,  and  so  in  point  of  fact,  having 
once  affirmed  the  principle  of  Federation,  , 
we  will  have  to  accept  such  local  legisla- 
latures  as  they  choose  to  give  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  find  the  Finance  Minister,  in 
speaking  of  the  construction  of  the  local  le¬ 
gislatures,  saying  :  “It  was  known,  at  all 
events  in  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the 
province,  that  there  would  a  Legislative 
Council  as  well  as  a  Legislative  Assembly,” 
constituting  thereby  a  very  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  for  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is 
the  view  Upper  Canadians  take  of  this  matter. 
If  we  are  really  to  have  a  Local  Legislature, we 


want  it  to  be  as  inexpensive  in  its  character 
as  possible — we  want  to  construct  it  as  much 
as  possible  with  a  view  to  economy,  in  order 
to  the  public  burdens  being  lessened  to  the 
lowest  practical  point.  (Hear.)  Giving  this 
question  the  best  attention  in  my  power, 
desirous  if  possible  of  seeing  something  ac¬ 
complished  by  which  the  semblance  of  a 
cause  for  faction  may  be  done  away 
with,  I  would  have  been  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  this  scheme  had  I  seen  that  the 
Government  in  forming  it  had  an  eye  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  and  not  an 
eye  to  the  creating  of  a  number  of  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  the  carrying  on  of  works  most 
expensive  and  burdensome  in  their  character 
— works  which  will  be  of  but  little  value  as 
a  commercial  undertaking,  and  of  very  little 
value  for  military  purposes,  but  which,  no 
doubt,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  bringing 
us  into  contact  with  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  better  had  this  Intercolonial  Railway 
been  built  without  forming  this  union  at  all. 
(Opposition  cheers.)  Had  we  gone  on 
building  the  railway  without  a  union,  it 
would  have  been  less  expensive  in  its  char¬ 
acter  to  us  ;  we  would  have  gained  more  by 
it,  and  we  would  have  had  the  control  of 
our  affairs,  without  being  swamped,  so  far  as 
Upper  Canada  is  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  it  is,  we  shall  get  no  more  benefit  from 
it,  commercially,  than  if  it  had  been  built 
without  a  union  of  the  provinces. 

Mr.  WALLBRIHGE — We  should  have 
had  the  railway,  without  bringing’  in  those 
who  may  limit  our  western  extension. 

Mr.  M.  0.  CAMERON — I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  done  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  Rut  under  the  old  arrangement  we 
were  to  have  paid  five-twelfths  of  the  cost, 
and  the  charge  upon  us  now  will  be  at  least 
double  that  sum.  So  that  in  whatever  way 
this  matter  is  looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  no  design  for  the  purpose  of 
advantaging  Upper  Canada,  whose  people  are 
to  find  the  means  by  which  all  this  extrava¬ 
gance  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  the  formation 
of  this  scheme,  it  has  been  truly  admitted 
that  compromises  have  been  made.  The  Lower 
Provinces  have  laws  which  are  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  own  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it 
has  been  thought  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  unison  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  consolidated.  Well,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  consolidation  of  these  laws;  but 
observe  how  religiously  the  laws  of  Lower 
Canada  are  guarded  from  interference.  The 
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33rd  sub-section  gives  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  power  of  “  rendering  uniform 
all  or  auy  of  the  laws  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights  in  Upper  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  renderingunilorm 
the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  courts  in 
these  provinces ;  but  any  statute  for  this 
purpose  shall  have  no  force  or  authority  in 
any  province  until  sanctioned  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  thereof.”  So  that  in  reality  no  such 
law  will  be  binding  until  it  has  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Legislature  of  the  province 
particularly  affected  thereby.  Such  being 
the  guarded  terms  of  the  resolution,  why  is 
it  not  made  applicable  to  Lower  Canada  as 
well  as  to  the  other  provinces  ?  Nothing  could 
be  done  respecting  its  peculiar  laws  without 
the  consent  of  its  Local  Legislature,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  to  my  mind,  that  there  are 
some  laws  which  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  all  parts  of  the  Confederation  to  assimilate. 
But  they  emphatically  declare  in  these  reso¬ 
lutions  that  there  shall  be  qo  interference 
with  the  laws  of  Lower  Canada.  So  that 
while  it  is  proposed  to  assimilate  the  laws  of 
the  other  provinces,  there  is  a  large  section 
of  intervening  country  which  is  to  have,  for 
all  time  to  come,  laws  separate  and  distinot 
from  the  rest.  ^Hear,  hear.)  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  making  a  provision 
of  this  kind,  which  is  to  give  the  people  the 
option,  and  which  is  not  to  be  binding  for  all 
time  to  come  unless  sanctioned  by  them,  and 
declaring  that  a  law  shall  be  forced  upon  the 
people  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  (Hear.) 
I  can  easily  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
French  people,  and  can  admire  it — that  they 
do  not  want  to  have  anything  forced  upon 
them  whether  they  will  or  not.  But  that  they 
will  not  allow  you  to  contemplate  even  the 
possibility  of  any  change  taking  place  for 
the  general  weal,  and  with  their  own  consent, 
in  their  laws — that  they  will  not  allow  any¬ 
thing  to  be  introduced  into  this  measure  by 
which,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
we  can  meddle  with  the  laws  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  section  of  the  country — I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  And  having  feelings  of  this  kind,  and 
manifesting  them  so  strongly  as  they  do  in 
this  docun.ent,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
going  into  this  union,  we  do  not  go  into  it 
with  the  proper  elements.  We  go  into  it 
with  elements  of  strife  and  dissension,  rather 
than  of  union  and  strength.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  is  to  be  regretted  ;  for  if  a  change  is  to 
be  made  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  it  is  lamentable  that  we  do 


not  fiud  patriotism  enough  among  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  to  be  willing  to  give 
and  take,  so  that  we  may  have  such  a  union 
as  will  be  beneficial  to  the  whole,  and  not 
one  burdensome  to  the  whole,  because  one 
oortion  of  the  country  says,  “We  have  peeu- 
iar  institutions  which  we  dare  not  entrust  to 
the  care  of  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  to  be 
united  with  us.”  Having  given  this  whole 
matter  the  best  attention  I  could,  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  any  man  could  have 
to  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  1  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  are  not  the 
elements  of  ruin  rather  than  of  safety  and 
strength  in  this  scheme ;  that  there  are  not 
the  elements  of  the  dismemberment  of  this 
country  from  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong, 
and  have  pride  in  belonging ;  that  there  is 
not  the  means  here  of  causing  us  to  drift  right 
into  the  vortex  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  whether  we  will  or  not.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  should  sooner  see  perish 
root  and  branch  everything  belonging  to 
me,  than  I  would  become  a  party  to  a  union 
with  that  power.  Feeling  no  hostility  to  the 
people  there — feeling  as  friendly  to  them  as  to 
any  other  people,  still  I  have  that  attachment 
to  British  institutions — I  have  within  me 
that  feeling  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  which  would  not  allow  me  to  throw 
off  British  connection  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever,  or  even  to  accept  the 
disruption  of  that  connection,  if  it  were 
offered  to  us  by  Great  Britain.  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  curse  to  this  country,  if  we  were 
forced  into  that  union — forced  to  adopt  the 
licentiousness  of  conduct  which  we  find 
there,  and  habits  and  manners  totally  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  us.  To  be  brought  into  that 
union  would  seem  to  me  the  greatest  injury 
which  by  possibility  could  happen  to  us.  In 
adopting  the  scheme  before  us,  I  feel  we 
would  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
strife,  which  would  destroy  our  union,  instead 
of  its  being  cemented  by  this  measure.  I 
am  therefore  opposed  to  the  scheme,  because 
I  believe  that  politically,  commercially,  and 
defensively,  as  a  matter  of  economy  or  of 
sectional  benefit,  it  will  not  be  one  tittle  of 
service  to  this  country,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  inflict  on  it  a  vast  and  lasting  injury. 
(Cheers.) 

Me.  DUNKIN  said  he  desired  to  take 
part  in  the  debate,  but  did  not  wish  to  com¬ 
mence  at  this  late  hour,  and  if  no  other 
honorable  gentleman  was  disposed  to  speak, 
he  would  move  that  the  debate  be  ad¬ 
journed. 
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Mr.  McGIYERIN — As  I  know  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Brome  (Mr.  Dunkin)  is 
unwell,  I  am  willing  the  relieve  him  by  taking 
the  floor.  At  the  same  time,  I  rise  with 
much  diffidence  to  make  the  few  remarks  ] [ 
intend  to  offer  on  this  occasion,  after  the  able 
and  eloquent  speech  to  which  we  have  just 
listened.  But,  although  I  may  not  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  place  before  this  House  any  views 
on  this  subject  which  have  not  already  been 
ably  placed  before  the  House  and  the  country 
by  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  precedec 
me,  still  I  feel  I  would  be  wanting  in  my 
duty  to  my  constituents  were  I  not  to  explain 
the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  take  the  course 
which  I  propose  to  take  with  reference  to  this 
question.  The  subject  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  and,  from  the  momentous 
character  of  the  interests  involved  in  this 
proposed  change  of  our  Constitution,  deserves 
the  earnest  attention  of  every  true  Canadian. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  some 
explanation  should  be  given  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  myself,  in  common  with 
a  large  number  of  the  liberal  members  of 
Upper  Canada,  to  take  the  course  we  have 
seen  fit  to  take  with  reference  to  the  present 
Government,  and  the  policy  they  have  laid 
before  the  country.  In  Upper  Canada — I 
believe  in  almost  every  constituency — there 
has  long  been  an  agitation  having  reference 
to  the  sectional  difficulties  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  This  agitation,  instead  of 
diminishing,  has  continued  to  gather  strength. 
Ever  since  the  union  of  1841,  Western  Can¬ 
ada  has  felt — and  I  think  justly  felt — that  it 
did  not  receive  that  justice  to  which  its  wealth 
and  population  entitled  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada 
believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  an  in¬ 
creased  representation  of  Upper  Canada  in 
the  Legislating  would  tend  to  destroy  their 
language,  their  laws,  and  their  religion.  The 
difficult  position  into  which  we  were  brought 
by  this  antagonism  was  such,  that  when  the 
proposition  came  from  the  Government  that 
the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Council 
(Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  should  unite  with  them 
to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be  devised  by 
which  these  unfortunate  sectional  difficulties 
might  be  arranged,  I  felt  it  my  duty — how¬ 
ever  unpleasant,  however  strange  it  may  have 
seemed  that  we  should  alienate  ourselves  from 
the  liberal  section  of  Lower  Canada — yet, 
satisfied  that  some  change  was  necessary  in 
the  management  of  the  public  affairs  of  this 
country,  I  felt  it  my  duty*,  as  an  Upper  Can¬ 
adian  I  may  say  as  a  Canadian — to  do,  as 


far  as  I  possibly  could,  what  might  tend  to 
remove  from  our  country  the  unfortunate 
difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  at  least — I  may  say  of  Canada 
generally — have  become  tired  of  the  strife  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  for  many  years, 
and  which  has  put  a  stop  to  that  practical 
and  useful  legislation  which  the  country  re¬ 
quired  for  the  development  of  its  resources. 
I  believe  the  people  of  this  country,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  position  in  which  we  found  our¬ 
selves,  had  become  earnestly  desirous  of  a 
change ;  but  the  change  they  looked  to  was 
not  in  the  direction  of  a  union  with  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  change  they 
looked  for  was  in  the  direction  of  a  union 
with  the  other  British  provinces ;  one  which 
should  embrace — I  hope  at  no  distant  day — 
the  British  colonies  on  the  far  Pacific  coast, 
as  well  as  those  to  the  east  of  us,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe 
that  this  scheme  of  union  now  proposed — 
though  I  feel  that  it  has  many  imperfections 
— is  still  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
perfectly  impossible  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 
agitated  state,  politically,  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been,  and  which  might  ultimately 
land  them  in  difficulties,  for  which  no  other 
solution  could  be  found  than  that  to  which 
our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
have  unfortunately  been  compelled  to  resort. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  truly  said,  so 
long  ago  as  1858,  that  the  country  was  then 
almost  verging  on  revolution,  and  that  a 
change  was  necessary.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  change,  instead  of  diminishing  since,  has 
increased.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House,  I  have  not  as  yet  under¬ 
stood  one  honorable  gentleman  to  state  that 
le  was  opposed  to  a  union  with  the  other 
uovinces.  Even  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  preceded  me  has  stated  that  he  advo¬ 
cates  such  a  union,  and  believes  it  would  be 
)eneficial  to  this  country ;  only  he  did  not  like 
the  manner  and  the  details*  of  the  present 
scheme.  But,  while  he  and  other  honorable 
gentlemen  have  condemned  that  scheme  of 
union  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  House, 
while  professing  to  be  in  favor  of  union  in  the 
abstract,  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  find  one  of 
them  offering  anything  as  an  improvement 
upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — We  have  a  right 
to  amend  this  scheme. 
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Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER — You  had 
better  print  your  amendments. 

Mr.  McGIVERIN — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  North  Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cam¬ 
eron)  has  stated,  that  while  he  is  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  union,  he  believed  that  a  Legislative 
would  be  preferable  to  a  Federal  union.  It  is 
easy  for  honorable  members  to  make  that  as¬ 
sertion.  There  are  few,  at  least,  of  the 
English-speaking  of  this  country  who  would 
not  also  be  favorable  to  the  principle  of  a 
legislative  union.  But  can  we  get  it  ?  We 
have  tried  year  after  year  to  obtain  represent¬ 
ation  by  population,  with  a  view  to  bettering 
our  condition  in  the  western  section  of  the 
province,  by  getting  a  fair  and  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ‘the  public  moneys  of  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  wealth  and  population,  and  the 
measure  in  which  we  contribute  to  the  public 
revenue.  Few,  I  think,  will  deny  that  the 
western  section — for  whatever  reason,  whether 
because  of  its  being  more  favorably  situated, 
and  having  a  better  climate  and  more  fertile 
soil,  or  from  whatever  other  cause — the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  the  western  section  of  this 
province  produces  more  and  consumes  more 
than  the  eastern  section.  And  this  formed 
the  ground  of  complaint,  the  reason  of  the 
agitation,  that  notwithstanding  this  fact,  we 
of  Upper  Canada  were  not  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Lower  Canadians  in  the  le¬ 
gislature  of  the  country,  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  affairs.  Hence  it  is  that  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  in  Upper  Canada  has  declared  so 
emphatically  that  a  change  is  necessary. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member  for 
North  Ontario  favors  a  kind  of  union  which, 
though  desirable  in  many  respects,  most 
people  believe  to  be  impracticable.  Are  the 
French  population,  who  are  entitled  to  claim 
just  and  equal  rights,  willing  to  concede  it  ? 

I  believe  not.  Even  the  liberal  section  of 
Lower  Canada  refused  to  concede  to  us  a  fair 
legislative  union.  The  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga — a  gentleman  for  whom  I  en¬ 
tertain  the  highest  respect — I  believe  a  more 
liberal  or  high-minded  man  does  not  sit  in  this 
House — even  he,  whilst  we  were  acting  with 
him  politically,  wbten  appealed  to  time  after 
time  to  join  with  the  Liberal  section  of  Upper 
Canada  in  some  policy  that  would  remove 
these  unfortunate  difficulties,  constantly  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so,  and  told  us  it  was  impossible  for 
him  and  his  friends  to  meet  us  on  that  ground. 
Therefore,  when  at  the  close  of  last  session,  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  were  met,  as  they 
were  met,  by  the  other  political  party  of 
Lower  Canada,  telling  us — “  Here,  we  are 
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willing  to  yield  you  what  you  desire,  only  in¬ 
stead  of  conceding  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion  pure  and  simple,  we  believe  a  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  British  American  Provinces, 
with  that  principle  recoguised  in  the  General 
Government,  would  be  preferable ;  or,  failing 
that,  we  are  willing  to  have  a  Federation  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Canada,” — when  that 
was  offered  us,  would  we  have  been  justified 
in  rejecting  it,  simply  because  in  accepting  it 
we  were  compelled  for  the  time  to  allow  party 
feelings  to  remain  in  abeyance,  or  because  we 
had  to  work  in  harmony  for  a  time  with  the 
men  to  whom  we  had  been  opposed  political¬ 
ly,  whom  perhaps  in  time  past  we  had  stroDg- 
ly  denounced  ?  Should  we,  when  offered  that 
for  which  we,  as  a  party  and  as  a  people,  had 
worked  and  agitated  year  after  year,  have  re¬ 
fused  it,  simply  because  it  was  not  offered  by 
those  with  whom  we  had  hitherto  acted  poli¬ 
tically  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  for  one  felt — what¬ 
ever  opinions  any  might  entertain  of  my  con¬ 
duct — I  felt  that,  as  an  Upper  Canadian  and 
in  justice  to  my  country,  1  was  bound  to  set 
aside  party  feeling  and  take  that  course  which 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  our  common 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  houorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  North  Ontario  has  stated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  Confederation — and  similar  lan¬ 
guage  was  held  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga — that  commercially,  politically  and 
defensively  the  union  of  these  provinces,  con¬ 
stituted  in  the  way  proposed,  would  be  a  fail¬ 
ure.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Ontario,  that  instead  of 
our  preparing  ourselves  for  the  contingency  of 
difficulties  arising  with  our  neighbors,  we 
should  remain  quiet ;  we  should,  in  other 
words,  lie  down  and  allow  them  to  ride  over 
us  and  trample  us  in  the  dust.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not  the 
sentiment,  those  were  not  the  feelings  which 
actuated  the  noble  veterans  of  1812  (hear, 
hear)— who,  though  few  in  number,  with  a 
country  sparsely  settled  and  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  frontier,  bravely  did  all  that  lay  iff 
their  power  to  resist  the  foe ;  and  they  not 
only  resisted  but  repelled  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Though  we  are  still  comparatively  few  in 
number,  we  have  nevertheless  increased  since 
that  period  in  wealth  and  in  population  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  the  United  States.  .  And 
though  this  war  has  developed  great  military 
resources  on  their  part,  I  think  1  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  with  the  resources  we  have— - 
with  the  force  we  can  bring  into  the  field  of 
at  least  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  if 
needed  —  (hear,  hear)  —  and  with  the  aid 
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Great  Britain  will  always  extend  to  us,  if  we 
show  that  we  on  our  part  are  prepared  to  do 
our  duty — I  believe  that  we  are  in  quite  as 
good  a  position  to  hold  our  own  as  those  who 
successfully  resisted  the  invader  in  the  war 
of  1812.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  this  point  we 
can  take  an  encouraging  lesson  from  history. 
When  the  American  colonies  which  now  form 
the  United  States  rebelled  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  their  population  was  not  over  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  in  excess  of  the  population 
of  the  five  colonies  that  are  to  form  our  pro¬ 
posed  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
that  time  they  had  certainly  fewrer  resources 
in  every  respect  than  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  now  possess,  and  yet  they  resisted,  and 
successfully  resisted,  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  world,  and  wrested  from  it 
their  independence.  Here,  in  the  event  of 
an  attack,  we  are  placed  in  a  precisely  similar 
position.  One  man  in  this  country  is  equal 
to  three  invaders.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  struggle  now  pending 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  the  country  attacked 
presents  to  the  enemy,  and  the  advantages  it 
gives  to  those  defending  it,  one  man  is  equal 
to  three  in  resisting  an  invading  army.  The 
South — although  they  have  been  blockaded 
on  the  sea-cost — although  they  have  had  an 
immense  extent  of  frontier  to  defend — al¬ 
though  they  have  had  the  internal  weakness 
of  four  millions  of  slaves  to  contend  with — 
and  although  the  white  population  is  little 
more  than  that  now  possessed  by  the  provin¬ 
ces  which  are  to  form  this  Confederation ; 
have  nevertheless  resisted  for  four  years — I 
may  say  successfully — all  the  power  and  in-  , 
fluence  and  available  resources  which  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  bring  against 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  sincerely  trust  and 
pray,  and  it  should  be  the  desire  of  every  true 
Canadian,  that  we  may  continue  in  peace  ;  but 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  contend 
against  a  force  that  may  be  brought  against 
us,  is  to  say  that  from  which  I  for  one  must 
dissent.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sir,  I  believe 
that  in  a  commercial,  agricultural,  and  defen¬ 
sive  point  of  view,  the  union  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  Placed  as  we  are  now,  with  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  threatened, 
does  it  not  become  our  duty,  I  ask,  to  make 
some  effort  to  change  and  improve  our  condi- 
dition  ?  As  I  stated,  sir,  the  subject  has 
been  so  ably  placed  before  this  House  by  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and 
who  are  so  much  more  capable  of  dealing  with 
it  than  I  am,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  re¬ 


peat  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  scheme, 
commercially,  financially,  and  politically, 
which  have  ajready  been  adduced.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  as  to  the  resources  of 
the  wffiole  of  British  North  America,  to  which 
I  would  for  a  moment  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House.  The  union  is  desirable  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  oar  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  In  British  Columbia  and  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island  the  gold  fields  equal,  if  they  do 
not  exceed  in  value,  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Iron  we  have  in  that 
vast  extent  of  country  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Lake  Superior,  a 
country  equal  if  not  superior,  for  the  purposes 
of  settlement  and  cultivation  to  any  we 
have  in  Canada,  and  whose  area  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  million 
acres.  Then,  again,  we  have  magnificent  iron 
and  copper  mines  in  Canada,  while  the  Lower 
Provinces  possess  vast  mineral  resources,  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  fields,  and  valuable  fisheries.  We 
have  all  the  natural  wealth  to  make  us  a  great 
people  if  we  pursue  a  course  to  develope  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  To  illustrate  my  argument,  I 
will  mention  some  of  the  figures  showing  the 
resources  of  the  different  countries  adjacent 
to  and  forming  part  of  that  great  district,  with 
an  identity  of  interest.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
Nevada,  in  1860,  the  population  -was  6,857, 
and  in  1863,  60,000.  About  eleven  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  opening 
up  of  roads  and  in  other  improvements,  and 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  1863  amounted 
to  $15,000,000.  Victoria,  in  Australia,  in 
1861,  had  a  population  of  540,322,  and  they 
have  constructed  350  miles  of  railway.  The 
revenue  was  $15,000,000,  and  they  have  their 
magnificent  cities  and  splendid  homesteads, 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury.  In  U tah 
where  perhaps  there  are  many  difficulties  to 
retard  the  growth  of  the  country,  we  find 
that  in  1860  the  population  was  41,000 — an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  254  per  cent.  The 
value  of  property  in  1850  was  $986,000,  and 
ten  years  afterwards,  in  1860,  it  was  five  and 
a  half  millions — an  increase  in  this  period  of 
468  per  cent.  Iron  and  copper  mines  have 
been  more  developed  in  that  territory  than 
gold,  although  they  possess  gold  as  well.  In 
1864  the  population  was  estimated  at  75,000. 
Colorado  has  a  population  of  60,000,  and  the 
production  of  gold  in  1864  was  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Agriculture  also  is 
being  rapidly  developed.  I  wished  to  men¬ 
tion  these  facts  to  show  what  we  may  look 
forward  to  if  we  carry  out  this  union 
honestly  and  fairly,  as  I  believe  the  Gov 


ernraeut  intend  to  carry  it  out ;  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  union  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
a  union  of  all  the  British  colonics  in  America 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  I  felt  that  honorable  gentlemen 
who  have  now  the  control  of  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  country  did  not  intend  honestly 
and  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  union  in  this 
sense,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  opening- 
up  of  the  great  North-West  territory,  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  canals,  and  for  the  general 
improvement  of  our  internal  water  communi¬ 
cations,  I  for  one  would  not  hesitate  to  give 
my  voice,  and  whatever  influence  I  possess,  to 
oppose  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  wish  to  be 
understood  that  I  mention  these  gold-bearing 
countries,  and  countries  possessing  mineral 
wealth,  to  illustrate  that  we  have  all  that 
wealth  in  our  own  possession  if  we  only  de¬ 
velop  it.  The  gold  produced  from  Australia, 
British  Columbia  and  California  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  polit¬ 
ical  divisions  of  British  North  America  are  as 
follows:  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  Newfoundland,  Vancouver’s  Island,  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia,  Pied  River  Settlement,  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory.  The  combined  ter¬ 
ritory  is  equal  to  a  square  of  1,770  miles,  or 
more  than  three  millions  of  square  miles. 
This  vast  area  is  peopled  by  about  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  three 
millions  are  contained  in  the  Canadas.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
contemplated  union;  that  is  the  union  which 
I  understand  the  Government  are  pledged  to 
this  House  and  to  the  country  to  carry  out, 
and  I  say  that  if  I  did  not  believe  it  was  their 
honest  intention  to  carry  that  union  into  ef¬ 
fect,  I  would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  giving  my  vote  against  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  sir,  I  would  allude  to  British  Columbia 
and  its  re-ources.  British  Columbia  embraces 
an  area  of  213,500  square  miles.  Its  exports 
in  1862  amounted  to  $9,257,875,  chiefly  in 
gold  and  furs,  and  its  imports  were  valued  at 
$2,200,000.  Vancouver’s  Island  embraces 
an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1 1,463.  In  1862  its  imports  amount¬ 
ed  to  $3,555,000.  The  Hudson  Bay  Terri¬ 
tory  embraces  an  area  of  1,800,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  200,000.  Now  we 
come  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  which  has 
been  entirely  or  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
the  people  of  Canada,  whilst  our  neighbors  on 
the  American  side,  more  energetic  and  more 
enterprising  I  must  confess  than  we  have  been, 


have  built  up  an  immense  trade.  In  1863  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  to  work  the  mines 
on  the  American  side  was  $6,000,000. 
The  amount  of  copper  produced  in  1863  was 
nine  thousand  tons,  and  of  iron  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  tons.  The  total 
exports  were  $10,000,000,  and  the  imports 
$12,000,000.  But  whilst  this  vast  trade  has 
been  produced  on  the  American  side,  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  given  by  the  people  of 
Canada  to  the  mineral  section  on  our  side, 
and  I  mention  these  figures  to  show  what 
wealth  we  possess  still  in  an  undeveloped 
state.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  able  to  place  my  views  so  clear¬ 
ly  before  the  House  as  other  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  addressed  it.  I  regret  that 
on  this  occasion,  not  having  intended  to 
speak  to-night,  I  have  not  been  able  to  in¬ 
terest  the  House  more  than  I  have  done. 
(Cries  of  “  Go  on.”)  But  I  think  that 
what  should  occupy  the  attention  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  is 
the  practical  consideration  of  the  question 
now  under  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir, 
the  resources  of  Canada  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  allude  to.  They  are  well  known  to 
every  member  of  this  House.  But  it  has 
been  said,  in  reference  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Provinces^  that  the  people  will  not  bring  into 
the  union  a  reasonable  proportion  of  wealth. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  stated  that  they 
have  nothing  to  bring  us  but  fish  and  coal.  I 
believe  that  their  resources  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  this  province  or  of  tie 
United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  revenue 
of  New  Brunswick  in  1850  was  $416,348  ; 
in  1860,  $833,324 ;  and  in  1862,  $692,230. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  that  thetk  figures  will  show 
that  New  Brunswick  was  increasing  in  an 
equal,  if  not  greater,  ratio  than  this  country. 
Being  isolated  from  this  province,  being  al¬ 
most  entire  strangers,  and  having  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  each  other,  we  find  that 
nearly  all  the  trade  has  gone  to  a  foreign 
country.  The  trade  in  1862  was,  with  Ca¬ 
nada— imports,  $191,522;  exports,  $48,090. 
Nova  Scotia — imports,  $861,652  ;  exports, 
$341,027.  Prince  Edward  Island — imports, 
$82,240;  exports,  $80,932.  Newfoundland— 
exports,  $11,855.  United  States  -  imports, 
$2,960,703;  exports,  $889,416.  Under  the 
union,  Canada  might  expect  to  get  the  trade 
ot  all  these  provinces.  The  trade  with 
Canada  is  almost  entirely  in  flour,  shipped 
through  the  United  States  to  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  agricultural  products  ot  New 
Brunswick  in  1851  and  1861  were  as  fol- 
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lows. — Wheat,  1851,  206,685;  1861,  279,- 
778.  Barley,  1851,  74,300  ;  1861,  94,679. 
Oats,  1851,  1,411,164;  1861,  2,656,883. 
Buckwheat,  1851,  689,004;  1861,  904,321. 
Maize,  1851,  62,225;  1861,  17,420.  Peas, 
1851,  42,663;  1861,  5,228.  Hay,  1851, 
225,083  tons;  1861,  324,160  tons.  Turnips, 
1851,  589,803  ;  1861,  634,360.  Potatoes, 
1851,  2,792,394 ;  1861,  4,0 11,339.  Butter, 
1851,3,050,939  lbs.;  1861,4,591,477  lbs. 
Horses,  1851,  22,044  ;  1861,  35,830.  Meat 
Cattle,  1851,  157,218;  1861,92,025.  Sheep, 
1851,168,038;  1861,214,096.  Swine,  1851, 
47,932;  1861,  74,057.  Ihe  area  of  New 
Brunswick  is  27,710  square  miles,  or  1.7,- 
600,000  acres,  of  which  14,000,00  0  acres  are 
fit  for  profitable  cultivation.  Prince  Edward 
Island  embraces  an  area  of  2,131  square 
miles,  or  1,365,400  acres.  Its  population 
has  been  increasing  steadily.  In  1798  it  was 
6,000;  in  1833,32,292;  in  1841,47,034; 
in  1851,  55,000 ;  in  1861,  80  552.  In  1860, 
its  imports  amounted  to  $1,150,270;  in 
1861,  ill, 049  675;  and  in  1862,  $1,056,200. 
The  cxpoits  in  1860  amounted  to  $1 ,272,- 
220;  1861  $1,085,750;  1862,  $1,162,215. 
The  agricultural  products  in  1860  were — 
Wheat,  346, 125  minot:-;  barley,  223,195;  oats, 
2,218,578;  buckwheat,  50,127;  potatoes, 
2,972,235;  turnips,  348,784;  hay,  31,100 
tons;  horses,  18,765;  meat  cattle,  60,015; 
sheep,  107,242  ;  hogs,  71,515.  Th  e  area  of 
Newfoundland  is  10,2 . 0  square  miles,  or  25,- 
728,000  acres.  In  1857  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  was  119,304.  In  1862  its  trade 
was  as  follows:  With  Canada,  imports,  $50,- 
448.  exports,  $19,001;  Nova  Scotia,  imports, 
$90,596,  exports,  $37,019  ;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  imports,  $2,351  ;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  imports,  $11,720,  exports,  $909; 
United  States,  imports,  $345,797,  exports, 
$47,729.  The  total  imports  in  1857 
amounted  to  £1,413,432;  in  1858,  £1, 17  ',- 
862;  in  1859,  £1,324,136;  in  1860, 
£1.254,123;  in  1861 ,  £1,152,857 ;  in  1862, 
£1,00 1,082.  The  total  exports  were,  in 
1857,  £1,651,171;  in  1858,  £1,318.836; 
in  1859,  £1,357,113;  in  1860,  £1,271,712  ; 
in  1861,  £1,092,551 ;  and  in  1862,  £1,171,- 
723.  The  principal  export  is  fish.  Nova 
Scotia  is  350  miles  in  length  by  100  miles 
in  breadth.  Its  population  in  1838  was 
199,028;  in  1851,  276,117  ;  and  in  1861, 
830,857.  The  revenue  in  1852  was  $483,- 
522  ;  expenditure,  $483,895  ;  imports, 
$5,970,877,  exports,  $4,853,903!  In  1862, 
the  revenue  was  $1,127,298;  expenditure, 
$1,009,701 ;  imports,  $6,198,553;  exports, 
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$5,646,961.  The  agricultural  products 
of  1851  and  1861  were  as  follows  : — 
Wheat,  1851,  297,159;  1861,  312,081. 
Barley,  1851, 196,007;  1861,269,578.  Oats, 
1851,  1,384,437;  1861,  1,978,137.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  1851, 170,301 ;  1861,  195,340.  Maize, 
1851,  37,475;  1861,  15,592.  Peas,  1851, 
21,638  ;  1861,  21,335.  Bye,  1851,  61,438; 
1861,  59,706.  Hay,  1851,  287,837  tons; 
1861,  334,287.  Turnips,  1851,  167,125; 
1861,  554,318.  Potatoes,  1851,  1,986,789  ; 
1861,  3,824,864.  Butter,  1851,  3,613,890 
lbs.;  186),  4,532,711.  Cheese,  1851, 
652,069  lbs.;  1861,901,296.  Horses, 
8,789;  1861,  41,927.  Meat  cattle, 
243,713;  1861,  151,793.  Sheen, 

282,180;  1861,  332,653.  Swine,  _ , 

51,533;  1861,  53,217.  Coal,  1851,  83,421 
tons;  1861,  326,429.  I  merely  allude  to 
these  figures  to  show  hon.  gentlemen  that 
these  colonies  have  other  and  very  valuable 
resources  besides  those  which  have  been 
stated  by  some  members,  namely,  fish 
and  coal.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  stated 
by  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron) — and  I 
think  ingeniously  stated — that  this  union 
would  produce  an  enormous  increase  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  the  people  of  Canada;  that  the 
partnership  would  be  a  very  unprofitable 
one  to  us.  Now  I  think  he  failed  to  make 
a  point  on  that.  It  has  been  shown  that  we 
enter  into  this  union  with  a  debt  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  head,  and  that  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  instead  of  bringing  a  load  unon  us 
by  coming  into  the  partnership,  occupy  a  de¬ 
cidedly  favorable  position  with  regard  to  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon  member 
for  North  Ontario  also  stated  that  the  union 
of  the  provinces  would  involve  this  country 
in  a  great  local  debt,  a  statement  which  I 
think  is  also  erroneous.  He  is  favorable  to 
a  union,  but  would  prefer  a  legislative  ono. 
But  does  he  pretend  to  say  that  such  a 
union  would  tend  less  to  the  swamping  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  he  fears  under  the 
Confederation  ?  His  financial  argument, 
that  our  debt  and  our  taxation  would  in¬ 
crease,  has  failed,  except  thus  far,  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Government  may  be  too 
expensive.  If  the  present  Government  fail 
to  discharge  their  duty  and  adopt  an  unduly 
expensive  machinery,  it  is  by  that  means 
alone  that  an  increased  expenditure  can 
arise.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  fact  of  the 
union  ;  it  rests  entirely  on  this,  whether  this 
union  is  carried  out  fairly  and  properly. 
(Hear,  near.)  The  next  point  is  the  construe- 
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tionof  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  to  that 
the  hon.  member  for  North  Ontario  is  favor¬ 
able,  except  that  he  would  rather  see  it  built 
without  the  union  than  with  it,  because  the 
union  will  add  so  much  to  the  expenses  of 
the  country.  In  reference  to  that,  the  increase 
of  the  expenditure  will  depend  eutiroly  on 
the  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  now  the  charge 
of  the  government  of  the  country.  If  they 
are  extravagant;  if  they  have  a  governor 
with  a  retinue,  and  for  each  of  the  provin¬ 
ces  an  expensive  staff,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  royalty,  then  I  believe  that  the  union  would 
add  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  couutry. 
But  I  do  not  understand  that  such  is  their 
opinion.  I  believe  their  desire  is — and  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  they  have  not  this  desire 
the  people  will  require  it  of  them — that  it 
shall  be  conducted  on  principles  of  economy, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  increased  taxation 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  result.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  sir,  in  reference  to  this  great 
country  which  I  have  briefly  adverted  to,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  the 
members  of  the  Government  that  I  for  one 
support  them  on  this  understanding,  and  on 
this  understanding  only — that  the  union  of 
the  provinces  and  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  the  opening  up  of  the 
North-West  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
canals,  shall  be  considered  part  of  this 
scheme,  with  a  view  to  developing  our  great 
natural  resources  and  placing  this  country  in 
a  prominent  position,  not  only  as  a  colony 
but  as  a  community,  that  will  command  the 
respect  of  nations.  (Hear,  hear  )  We  must 
have  these  promises  respecting  the  North- 
West  and  the  canals  fairly  carried  out,  and 
not  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  after 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  shall  have  been 
constructed,  there  will  be  a  combination  of 
eastern  interests  to  prevent  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  other  works  and  swamp  the 
great  North-West.  If  there  is  to  be  a  doubt 
upon  that  point,  I  for  one,  without  any 
hesitation,  will  state  that  I  will  not  support 
a  scheme  that  will  admit  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  as  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking.  I  beluve  it  never  can  he  made  a 
profitable  commercial  work.  But  this  I  do 
believe,  that  situated  as  we  are,  with  the 
probability  of  being  shut  out  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  Reciprocity  treaty — of  being  restricted 
in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  world 
by  the  repeal  of  the  bonding  system —of  being 
crippled  by  every  step  the  Americans  may 


take  with  the  view  of  forcing  us  into  closer 
political  relations  with  them,  it  is  our  duty 
for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  with  a  view 
of  placing  ourselves  in  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  and  having  our  resources  developed, 
fairly,  properly  and  honestly  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  with  the  construction  of  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  as  part  of  it.  As  a  commer¬ 
cial  work,  I  have  looked  into  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  have  failed  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  will  confer.  The  farmers  of  the 
grain-produciDg  districts  of  Upper  Canada 
have  the  same  market  to  sell  their  surplus 
products  as  the  farmers  of  the  States,  that 
is,  the  English  market.  Now  1  think  it  is 
impossible  to  show  that  the  produce  of 
Upper  Canada  can  be  conveyed  by  this 
Intercolonial  Railway  to  the  seaboard,  and 
thence  to  Liverpool,  as  profitably  as  the 
Americans  can  carry  it  to  the  seaboard  at 
New  York  and  thence  to  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.  If  by  the  one  route  the  grain  cannot 
be  carried  as  cheaply  as  by  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Canadian  farmer  or  mer¬ 
chant  to  be  placed  in  as  good  a  position  as 
the  American.  But  if,  having  constructed 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  our  Government 
says,  “  We  will  compete  with  the  Americans  ; 
we  will  put  the  rates  of  transportation  so  low 
as  to  offer  our  farmers  as  cheap  a  route  by  it 
as  by  the  States/’  then  the  cost  of  this  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  people  in  another 
way,  for  theroad  failing  to  pay  even  expenses, 
the  excess  of  expenditure  will  become 
a  charge  upon  the  country  for  years.  View 
it  then  in  any  light,  and  the  proposed 
road  cannot  be  made  profitable.  But  for 
purposes  of  defence,  and  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  if  we  desire  to  be  uuited  with 
the  Lower  Provinces  and  retain  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain,  the  construction  of 
the  road  is  a  necessity.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  state  what  in  my 
opinion  will  be  some  of  the  commercial 
results  of  this  union.  If  the  North-West 
contains  land,  as  I  believe  it  does,  equal  to 
almost  any  on  this  continent,  it  should  be 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
regards  Canada  that  the  Western  States 
occupy  in  relation  to  the  Eastern.  I  believe 
we  should  endeavor  to  develope  a  great 
grain  producing  district ;  for  whatever 
may  be  said,  there  is  not  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  grain-producing  land  in  'the 
hands  of  the  Government  not  now  under 
cultivation  in  Canada,  lor  the  benefit 
of  our  increasing  population.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  for  the  want  of 
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such  a  country,  our  youth  seek  homes  in 
a  foreign  land,  who  would  remain  under  the 
British  flag  if  homes  were  open  to  them 
there.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  had  that 
country  open  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  foreign  immigration  it  would  attract,  it 
would  afford  homes  for  a  large  population 
from  amoDgst  ourselves  now  absorbed  in  the 
Western  States.  Again,  we  shall  have  the 
trade  of  that  country  carried  through  our 
midst,  and  profit  by  the  transportation  to  the 
seaboard  of  the  produce  of  a  land  which  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  grain- 
producing  countries  on  the  continent,  equal 
in  this  respect  to  any  of  the  fertile  states  of 
the  west.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  look  at  the 
marvellous  growth  cf  those  states,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  what  our  North-West 
territory  may  become,  if  properly  de¬ 
veloped.  In  1830  the  whole  of  that  vast 
country  was  a  wilderness.  Now  we  find 
its  exportation  of  grain,  in  addition  to  the 
quantities  oonsumed,  amounting  to  120,000,- 
000  annually.  The  population  within  a 
short  period  has  increased  from  1 ,500,000 
to  upwards  of  9,000,000.  We  find  it  now, 
in  fact,  an  empire  of  itself,  possessing  all  the 
resources  of  wealth  that  any  country  could 
desire.  What  then  may  we  not  expect  our 
great  North-West  to  become  ?  If  we  had  it 
opened  up,  Canada  would  be  the  carriers  of 
its  produce,  as  the  Middle  States  are  the 
carriers  of  the  Western  States,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  its  goods  as  the  Eastern  States 
are  now  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  west.  We  would  occupy 
towards  it  precisely  the  same  position  as  the 
Eastern  States  occupy  towards  the  Western  ; 
the  produce  of  the  North-West  would  find  a 
profitable  market  amongst  us,  while  our 
manufactories  would  increase  and  prosper, 
and  we  would  be  placed  entirely  independent 
of  the  United  States  in  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  we  are  now  si¬ 
tuated,  the  United  States  afford  us  a  market, 
especially  for  our  coarser  grains,  which 
will  not  bear  the  expense  of  long  trans¬ 
portation.  They  have  taken  of  our  pro¬ 
duce  twenty  millions  anuually  since  the 
Reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated.  That 
trade  must  necessarily  seek  other  channels. 
If  we  can  open  up  the  North-West;  if 
we  enlarge  and  improve  our  inland  water 
communication — if  we  can  build  up  a  fleet 
of  vessels  to  ply  on  our  inland  waters  and 
owned  by  this  great  empire  of  provinces, 
then,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the 
United  States,  we  would  bo  in  a  position  of 


entire  independence  ;  we  would  then  have  in 
ourselves  the  substantial  elements  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  we  would  have  the  advantage  of 
loading  our  vessels  at  any  of  our  own  ports, 
and  sending  them  direct  to  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  Then 
the  Lower  Provinces  would  have  a  profit¬ 
able  trade  with  us  in  oil,  fish  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  which 
would  be  employed  in  valuable  commerce 
and  increase  the  common  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  union,  if 
based  on  correct  principles  and  carried  out 
in  honesty  of  purpose,  will  be  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all ;  and  if  our  statesmen  approach 
and  finally  consummate  the  work  as  en¬ 
lightened  and  patriotic  statesmen  should  do, 
their  names  will  be  handed  down  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Confederation  with  honor.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fail  to 
carry  it  out  in  this  spirit ;  if  by  the  union 
they  entail  an  enormously  increased  expen¬ 
diture,  with  extravagance  and  wild  specula¬ 
tion,  then  they  will  do  muoh  to  injure  the 
country  and  check  its  prosperity.  There  is 
doubtless  room  for  extravagance  and  specu¬ 
lation  in  connecti  m  with  this  scheme.  The 
history  of  our  railways  shews  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  immense 
sum  expended  was  spent  in  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  manner — (bear,  hear)—  and  that 
they  might  have  been  constructed  without 
entailing  such  a  large  indebtedness  upon  the 
country  ;  and  if,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  the  work  now  proposed  is  carried  out 
in  a  proper  manuer,  they  will  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  looking  over  the  life  of  Franklin,  I 
found  this  passage,  which  occurs  to  me  as 
illustrating  a  position  very  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  are  now  placed  : — 

No  sooner  had  it  become  clear  to  Franklin 
that  the  French  meant  war,  than  his  mind  darted 
to  the  best  means  of  resisting  the  attack.  The 
French  power  in  North  America  was  wielded  by 
a  single  hand,  and  all  their  measures  were  part 
of  one  scheme.  The  power  of  England,  on  the 
contrary,  was  dissipated  among  many  govern¬ 
ments,  always  independent  of  one  another,  often 
a  little  jealous,  and  never  too  cordial  or  neigh¬ 
borly.  “We  must  unite  or  be  overcome,”  said 
I RANKLIN,  in  May,  1754.  Just  before  leaving 
home  to  attend  Congress  at  Albany,  he  published 
an  article  to  this  effect,  and  appended  to  it  one  of 
those  allegorical  wood-cuts.  It  was  a  picture  of 
a  snake  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
colonies ;  each  piece  having  upon  it  the  first  letter 
of  the  name  of  a  colony,  and  under  the  whole, 
in  large  letters — “Join  or  die.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  position 
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is  similar  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  it  is  really  the  desire,  the  object  and 
the  aim  of  our  neighbors  ultimately,  whether 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  course  they  have 
recently  adopted,  to  bring  us  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  union.  By  crippling  our  resources,  by 
destroying  our  trade  and  by  threatening  us 
with  invasion,  they  hope  to  bring  about,  soon¬ 
er  or  later,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people  of  Canada  and  a  desire  for  union. 
There  is  no  question  that,  unless  we  take 
proper  steps,  the  people  of  Oauada  will  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied.  By  union  with  the  Lower 
Provinces,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  increase  our  trade  to  the  amount  of 
five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  of 
itself  a  very  strong  inducement,  aside  from 
the  other  considerations  that  I  have  alluded 
to.  I  believe  there  are  many  members  of 
this  House  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  but 
who  look  upon  it  as  so  large  a  question  that  it 
ought,  they  say,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  said  by 
several  members,  and  by  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  who  preceded  me — “  Shall  we  take  away 
the  rights  of  the  people  ?  Shall  we  enter 
upon  a  scheme  of  this  importance  without 
allowing  them  a  voice  ?  Have  there  been  any 
petitions  in  favor  of  this  scheme?”  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  would  certainly  appear  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  had  great  force ;  but  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  the  agitation 
of  any  question  in  this  House  upon  which  the 
people  feel  strongly,  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
why  has  not  a  single  petition  been  presented 
against  it  ?  We  have  the  effect  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  well  illustrated  in  the  introduction,  by 
the  honorable  member  for  West  Brant,  of  a 
railway  bill.  That  question  the  people  of 
Western  Canada  have  very  strong  feelings 
upon,  and  I  think  they  have  good  reasons  for 
it.  We  scarcely  find  that  measure  placed  on 
the  records  of  this  House  before  we  have 
petitions  from  all  sections  of  the  west,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  bill  as  an  attack  upon  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people.  T|iey  fear  the  power  that 
it  proposes  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company.  Now,  if  the  people 
of  Canada  object  to  this  great  scheme — and  it 
has  been  placed  before  them  in  almost  every 
light — the  resolutions  have  been  printed  in 
almost  every  paper  in  Canada — months  have 
been  given  for  their  consideration,  and  the 
whole  subject  has  been  placed  before  them  in 
an  eloquent  manner  by  several  of  the  honor¬ 
able  members  of  the  Government — why  have 
they  not  petitioned  against  it?  The  fact  that 
they  have  not  done  so  shows  that  they  almost 


unanimously  acquiesce  in  what  is  being  done. 
Since  the  Government  pledged  themselves  to 
bring  down  a  scheme  for  Confederation,  the 
subject  has  been  brought  before  nearly  fifty 
constituencies  in  Canada,  either  by  elections 
or  by  its  being  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people  by  honorable  members  of  this 
House,  and  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
least,  have  in  no  instance  voted  disapproval  of 
it.  (Cries  of  “  No,  no.”) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— At  a  largo  and 
popular  meeting  held  in  Toronto,  a  few  even¬ 
ings  ago,  only  one  man  could  be  found  to 
vote  against  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Since  the  present 
Government  was  formed,  and  its  policy  an¬ 
nounced,  there  has  not  been  one  election  con¬ 
test  in  which  more  or  less  importance  was  not 
attached  by  one  candidate  or  another  to  this 
question.  There  have  been  no  fewer  than 
fifty-one  constituencies,  or  portions  of  consti¬ 
tuencies,  appealed  to  since  our  policy  was 
placed  before  the  country,  and  in  every  in¬ 
stance  that  policy  has  been  sustained.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  McGIVERIN — I  feci  that  I  am  at 
perfect  liberty  to  support  this  measure.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  the  first  to  agitate  and  to  lay  the 
question  before  the  people  of  the  west  in  my 
own  county.  I  stated  to  the  people  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  representation  according  to 
population  as  a  principle  of  justice,  but  that  I 
believed  that  that  question  could  be  settled, 
and  with  it  all  our  difficulties  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  means  of  the  larger  project  of  the 
union  of  all  the  provinces.  Many  honorable 
gentlemen  who  oppose  this  scheme  freely 
admit  the  importance  of  some  change,  but 
they  have  not  proposed  any  substitute  that 
would  improve  the  scheme.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  question  were  brought  before  the 
people  of  Canada,  side  issues,  political  and 
personal  feeling  and  party  questions  would 
enter  more  largely  into  its  consideration  than 
Federation  itself,  and  that  therefore  a  correct 
verdict  might  not  be  obtained.  1  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  prece¬ 
dents  for  submitting  such  a  question  to  the 
people,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  one  precedent 
in  its  favor,  while  I  have  found  several  in 
favor  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  it  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Government.  The  first  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  is  from  Hansard, 
volume  85,  as  follows  : — 

At  the  time  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  the  change 
in  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  to  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  which  had  been  elected  in  the  interests  of 
their  maintenance,  it  was  urged  that  he  should  have 
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advised  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  before  sub¬ 
mitting  this  proposition,  and  that  it  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  dangerous  for  the  existing  House 
to  deal  with  the  question.  Sir  R.  Peel  took 
high  grounds  against  the  doctrine,  declaring  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  that 
may  have  taken  place  at  the  election,  he  never 
would  sanction  the  view  that  any  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  incompetent  to  entertain  a  measure  which 
is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
He  cited  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  Mr.  Pitt’s  observations  when  a  similar  doc- 
tine  was  proposed  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  it  had  been  at  the  time 
of  the  union  with  Scotland.  This  view  had  beeu 
maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehemently,  but  it  was 
not  held  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  only  slightly  hinted  at 
by  Sheeidan,  in  reply  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt  de¬ 
fended  the  constitutional  system  that  Parliament, 
without  any  previous  appeal  to  the  people,  had  a 
right  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to  dis¬ 
franchise  its  constituents  or  associate  others  with 
them.  “There  could  not,”  observed  Sir  R.  Peel, 
“  be  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more  purely 
democratic  precedent,  if  I  may  so  say,  than  that 
this  Parliament  should  be  dissolved  on  the  ground 
of  its  incompetency  to  decide  on  any  question  of 
this  nature.” 

I  think,  sir,  that  that  is  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment;  and  here  is  another,  from  volume  35, 
page  857,  of  the  Parliamentary  History  of 
England : — 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  that  had 
agreed  to  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  in¬ 
corporated  with  itself  the  members  for  Ireland, 
and  then  commenced  the  first  session  of  the  Par- 
liam  at  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  electing  a  new 
Speaker  and  observing  all  the  formalities  usual 
upon  the  commencement  of  a  new  parliament 
without  any  previous  dissolution.” 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  a  quotation 
from  an  eminent  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
democratic  countries  in  the  world — a  country 
whose  people  boast  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  their  sanction.  I  refer  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  work  I  now  cite 
is  Sedgwick  on  Constitutional  Law.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  “  cases  where  the  Legislature  has  sought 
to  divest  itself  of  its  real  powers,”  he  says  : _ 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  several  cases,  by 
state  legislatures,  to  divest  themselves  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  functions  by  submitting 
statutes  to  the  people ;  but  these  proceedings 
have  been  held,  and  very  rightly,  to  be  entirely 
unconstitutional  and  invalid.  The  government  of 
the  state  is  democratic,  but  it  is  a  representative 
democracy  in  the  legislature. 

I  shall  make  another  extract  from  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  History  of  England,  page  316,  on 
the  same  subject : — 

Upon  this  prevalent  disaffection,  and  the  gen¬ 


eral  dangers  of  the  established  government,  was 
founded  that  measure  so  frequently  arraigned  in 
laier  times,  the  substitution  of  septennial  for  tri¬ 
ennial  parliaments.  The  ministry  deemed  it  too 
perilous  for  their  master,  certainly  for  themselves, 
to  encounter  a  general  election  in  1717  ;  but  the 
arguments  adduced  for  the  alteration,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  permanent,  were  drawn  from  its  per¬ 
manent  expediency.  Nothing  cau  be  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  what  is  sometimes  confidently  pre¬ 
tended  by  the  ignorant,  that  the  legislature  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  rights  by  this  enactment ;  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  legally  advanced,  that  it  at  least  vio¬ 
lated  the  trust  of  the  people,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  ancient  Constitution. 

Sir,  I  think  that  these  are  pretty  strong  pre¬ 
cedents  on  the  subject,  especially  as  I  find  not 
one  precedent  for  submitting  the  question  to 
the  people.  I  do  think  that  we  owe  and 
ought  to  pay  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  every 
deference;  and  if  I  believed  that  any  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Western  Canada,  or 
of  the  constituency  which  I  represent,  were  in 
favor  of  having  it  submitted  to  the  electors,  I 
would  feel  it  my  duty  to  bow  to  their  will 
and  vote  for  its  submission.  But  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  I  have  not  conversed  with  one 
prominent  individual  in  my  county  who  was 
not  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  union. 
I  will  admit  that  the  political  tics  that  bind 
men  together  are  strong  ties,  and  approach  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  feeling  of  friendship, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  values  them  more 
than  I  do ;  but  when  1  aided,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Liberal  party,  a  year  ago,  in  bringing  about 
the  present  movement,  I  did  so  believing  that  it 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
if  properly  carried  out  many  of  us  will  live 
to  see  this  country  become  one  of  the  great- 
est,  happiest  and  freeest  on  earth,  because  it 
possesses  all  the  resources  and  all  the  material 
for  wealth  and  prosperity  that  is  found  in  any 
country.  Nature  has  bountifully  given  us  all 
she  could  well  give  towards  making  us  a  great 
and  prosperous  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  must  admit  that  it  is  time 
a  change  should  be  brought  about  by  some 
means,  for  it  was  a  most  melancholy  sight  to 
see  the  two  sides  of  this  House  so  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  against  each  other  as  they  were  during 
the  two  last  sessions,  the  members  spending 
night  after  night  in  useless  discussion  on  per¬ 
sona  grounds,  instead  of  promoting  useful 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  if  this 
course  were  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
it  would  lead  to  serious  results.  ''There  are 
certain  bounds  and  limits,  both  to  individuals 
communities  and  nations,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  go  with  safety.  I  believe  we  had  al- 
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most  arrived  at  that  point  in  this  country. 
Who  would  have  thought,  a  month  before  the 
attack  cn  Fort  Sumter,  that  a  devastating 
civil  war  would  have  resulted  from  the  angry 
discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?  Up  to  that  time 
everyone  professed  to  believe  that  the  hard 
words  bandied  to  and  fro  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  ot  the  North  and  South  were  mere 
characteristics  of  the  people.  And  who  knows 
but  that  the  fearful  scourge  which  has  over¬ 
taken  them  might  not  have  befallen  us,  had 
our  sectional  discussions  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  bitterness  and  acrimony  ?  These 
dreadful  tonsequenees  are  happily  averted  by 
the  scheme  now  before  us  for  reconciling  our 
differences.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  one  of  those 
alluded  to  by  the  honorable  member  for  Ho- 
chelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  as  being  an  Up¬ 
per  Canada  liberal  who  joined  in  supporting 
the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Government,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  gave  up  the  demand  for 
representation  by  population,  which  had  for 
years  agitated  the  western  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  For  my  part  the  feeling  I  had  at  the 
time  was  this :  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
and  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Governments, 
which  had  for  years,  in  different  forms,  ruled 
the  country,  had  refused  to  give  us  represent¬ 
ation  by  population.  Our  natural  allies  also, 
the  Liberal  party  in  Lower  Canada — who,  I 
believe,  desired,  and  honestly  desired,  to  do 
the  best  they  could  to  meet  our  wishes — in 
like  manner  declared  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
ceding  to  us  this  principle.  Meanwhile  the 
Liberal  party  from  Upper  Conada  felt  that  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  that  au  amelioration  of  her  con¬ 
dition  was  urgently  needed.  A  change  was 
absolutely  necessary.  It  was  wisely  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  have  half  a  loaf  than  no 
bread.  But  I  have  failed  to  see,  and  I  yet 
fail  to  see,  that  the  Liberal  party  of  Upper 
Canada  have  ever  given  up  the  advocacy  of  re¬ 
presentation  by  population.  We  found  all  par¬ 
ties  in  Lower  Canada — both  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  population  and  French-speaking  population 
— refusing  to  concede  to  us  what  we  conceived 
to  be  this  just  and  proper  principle;  and  when 
the  opportunity  was  offered  to  us  of  relieving 
the  country  from  its  difficulties,  we  felt  that 
no  party  considerations  or  party  ties  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  what  we  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  our  sacred  duty  to  our  constitu¬ 
ents  and  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  high  personal  feeling  I  en¬ 
tertain  for  the  liberal  members  from  Lower 
Canada,!  oannot  help  saying  that  I  think  it 
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was  wrong  of  them  to  have  refused  us  the 
concession  of  the  principle  l'or  which  we  had 
so  long  contended,  and  I  feel  now  that  we 
have  higher  aims  andjnotives  than  those  of  a 
mere  partisan  character,  that  we  owe  a  duty 
to  our  constituents  and  the  country  which 
should  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  party- 
ties  and  party  feelings.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honorable  member  for  North  Ontario  ( Mr.  M. 
C.  Cameron)  has  made  an  attack  on  the 
President  of  the  Council  for  having  hitherto 
denounced  the  construction  of  the  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  honorable  members  now  in 
opposition  were  desirous  of  entertaining  this 
House  for  a  few  hours,  they  could  do  so  with 
a  good  deal  of  effect  by  reading  the  past 
speeches  of  that  honorable  gentleman  and  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  his  influential  paper,  the  Globe,  not  only 
upon  this  question,  but  upon  many  others 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind.  But  I  believe  there  is  no  man  who 
felt  more  strongly  than  he  did  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  country  was 
surrounded,  and  all  honorable  gentlemen  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Couucil  did 
not  feign  the  feeling  he  manifested  in  this 
House  when  he  arose  and  avowed  his  in¬ 
tention,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  of  join¬ 
ing  with  the  men  whom  he  had  previously  de¬ 
nounced.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  did  he  so  act 
without  a  purpose,  without. receiving  any¬ 
thing  in  return  ?  No.  The  principle  advo¬ 
cated  by  him  and  his  party  for  years  was  con¬ 
ceded;  and  in  addition  to  that,  in  my  opinion, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others — and 
it  is  an  opinion  I  have  held  for  years — by 
adopting  the  larger  scheme  we  attain  the  same 
result.  I  ask,  then,  should  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  be  denounced  now 
for  the  position  ho  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  ; 
and,  especially,  should  he  be  denounced  by 
the  Liberal  party — by  those  with  whom  he  has 
worked  all  his  political  life — both  in  Upper 
Canada  and  in  Lower  Canada,  for  taking  the 
course  he  has  taken  in  common  with  others, 
when  by  so  doing  he  has  attained  that  for 
which  he  has  been  struggling  for  years  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  no  man 
can  leave  his  political  party, — can  leave 
that  party  with  which  all  his  political 
sympathies  are  identified  and  with  which 
he  has  been  working  for  years, — and  step 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  House 
without  deep  feeling.  And  I  do  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  Council  experienced 
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acutely  the  position  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
take  at  that  time.  And  I  can  safely  say  for 
myself  that  such  is  my  own  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  question  now  before  the  House.  If 
this  were  a  question  which  could  have  been 
carried  by  the  Liberal  party  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  without  their  coalescing  with 
the  conservatives,  I  should  feel  more  happy 
in  my  position  than  I  do  now.  But  to  re¬ 
vive  (he  old  feeling  and  associations,  to  return 
to  the  criminations  and  recriminations,  to  re¬ 
vert  once  more  to  the  bitter  attacks  we  have 
heard  in  this  chamber,  could  not  be  justified 
for  a  moment.  And  the  Liberal  party  wisely 
came  to  the  understanding  that,  pending  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  they  would  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  scheme  will  be  carried  out  without  poli¬ 
tical  acrimony  or  personal  feeling.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  its  result  hereafter,  time  alone 
will  determine.  But  as  a  Canadian,  I  feel 
— and  the  views  I  have  entertained  for  many 
years  only  strengthen  that  feeling  —  that 
whatever  my  personal  feelings  may  be,  it  is 
my  duty  to  aid  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in 
the  consummation  of  this  great  project, 
(Cheers.)  It  has  been  said  that  information 
will  be  brought  down  relative  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  local  legislatures.  Well,  per¬ 
haps,  that  may  accord  with  the  views  of  this 
House.  But  it  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  me  could  the  scheme  have  been 
brought  down  while  we  are  discussing  the  re¬ 
solutions  now  before  the  House.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Government  have  not  matured  that 
scheme,  or  if  they  feel  it  is  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  that  it  should  not  be  submitted  at  this 
time,  on  them  must  rest  the  responsibility. 
In  voting  for  these  resolutions,  I  am  simply 
voting  to  affirm  the  principle  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces ;  and  if  the  propositions 
which  shall  hereafter  be  brought  down  for 
the  formation  of  the  local  governments  and 
Legislatures  are  not  satisfactory  to  me ;  if  I 
conceive  them  to  be  unjust  in  principle  or  op¬ 
posed  to  public  interest  and  policy,  I  shall 
feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  vote  against 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  look  upon  the  two 
as  distinct  propositions. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  McGIVERIN  —  There  are  many 
things  in  these  resolutions  I  would  like  to  see 
eliminated  ;  but  where  there  were  so  many 
parties  to  the  contract  or  partnership,  and 
where  there  were  so  many  contending  views 
to  harmonise  and  interests  to  serve,  I  believe 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  each  province  to 
get  just  what  it  wanted.  We  have  the  best 


evidence  of  this  fact  from  the  peculiar  views 
taken  by  the  non-contcnts  in  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  at  this  time.  They  say  they  are 
going  into  this  union  with  Canada,  which  is  a 
bankrupt  province,  and  that  they  will  be 
ruined  by  the  connection.  And  we  heard 
only  a  day  or  two  ago  the  strange  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was 
opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  but  from  an  Upper  Canadian  stand  point 
it  was  just  the  thing  that  is  wanted.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  We  find  a  section  of  the  people  in 
Lower  Canada  opposing  the  work  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  tend  to  destroy  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  nationality ;  and  we  find  also  the 
British  element  in  Lower  Canada  complain 
that  in  the  arrangement  for  the  Local  Le¬ 
gislature  their  rights  and  privileges  will  be 
swept  away.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Upper  Canadians  are  opposing  the 
scheme  as  injurious  to  their  true  interests, 
and  asserting  that  the  financial  difficulties 
likely  to  arise  under  it  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  west ;  so  that  where  there 
is  such  great  diversity  of  opinion,  it  wras  im¬ 
possible  to  mature  a  scheme  which  should  be 
in  all  respects  perfect  and  satisfactory.  No 
doubt  Upper  Canada  has  some  cause  to  com¬ 
plain.  For  instance,  the  eighty  cents  per 
head  for  carrying  on  the  local  governments 
appears  unfair  in  principle  to  Upper  Canada, 
and  as  such  they  have  reason  to  feel  dissatis¬ 
fied.  This  apportionment  is  on  the  present 
basis  of  population,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
increase  in  numbers  of  the  western  section  of 
the  province,  if  even  we  increase  during  the 
next  ten  years  in  the  same  ratio  that  we  have 
been  increasing  for  the  past  ten  years ;  if  we 
double  our  population  we  shall  still  only  get 
the  eighty  cents  per  head  for  the  present  pop¬ 
ulation.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  an  object¬ 
ionable  feature. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Will  my  honorable 
friend  allow  me  to  assure  him  that  he  is 
slightly  in  error,  and  to  show  him  how  he  is 
so  ?  Supposing  we  increase  in  population,  the 
other  provinces  will  increase  also,  and  the 
only  unfairness  that  could  possibly  exist  in 
the  case  supposed  would  be  in  so  far  as  the 
population  of  Upper  Canada  was  relatively 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  is  a  matter  of 
ratio. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— Yes,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  ratio.  My  honorable  friend  will 
see  how  the  principle  works.  A  t  the  rate  we 
are  proceeding  now,  some  2£,  3,  or  4  per 
cent.,  it  would  take  a  great  many  years  before 
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any  injustice  to  Upper  Canada  could  arise. 
And  then  my  honorable  friend  will  see  how  it 
is  to  be  distributed  afterwards  in  the  way  of 
population,  so  that  although  there  might  be  a 
little  loss  in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be 
an  immense  gain  in  the  end. 

Mr.  McGIVERIN — I  am  glad  to  hear 
all  these  explanations.  As  1  said  before,  I 
wish  for  the  fullest  and  freeest  discussion. 
I  may  not  have  made  myself  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  a  question 
of  this  importance  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
all  its  bearings.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
which  did  occur  to  me  as  objectionable.  Then 
the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  in  regard  to 
the  productions  of  some  of  the  provinces, 
appears  to  me  to  be  oontrary  to  the  true 
principles  of  government.  But  it  is  said 
that  this  has  been  imposed  simply  in  the 
way  of  a  stuinpage.  (Hear,  hoar.)  There 
are,  no  doubt,  various  objections  which  may 
be  brought  against  these  resolutions.  There 
are  grounds  enough  for  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  opposition  to  make  excellent 
speeches  against  them.  But  what  I  would 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  House  is  this,  that 
we  should  approach  this  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
candor,  honestly  desiring  to  meet  the  question 
fairly  in  all  its  bearings.  The  question  is 
simply  this,  Shall  we  vote  for  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  their  imperfections? 
I  freely  admit  that,  in  my  view,  there  are 
imparfections  in  the  scheme.  But  shall  we, 
on  that  account,  take  the  responsibility  of 
throwing  out  the  resolutions  ?  That,  I  think, 
is  the  question  we  have  to  consider.  Honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  may  differ  from  me,  but  I  feel 
that  the  advantages  of  the  contemplated  union 
are  such,  that  notwithstanding  the  objection¬ 
able  features  in  the  scheme,  I  would  not  be 
doing  my  duty  to  my  constituents,  I  would 
not  be  discharging  the  duty  I  owe  to  my 
country,  were  I  to  vote  against  it,  and  thus 
lend  my  influence  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  that  union.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  thank  the 
House  for  the  indulgence  accorded  to  me,  and 
I  only  add  this,  in  conclusion,  that  I  would 
ask  every  honorable  gentleman,  in  consider¬ 
ing  this  scheme,  to  look  at  it  in  all  its  possible 
bearings,  free  from  personal  or  party  preju¬ 
dices  ;  to  look  at  the  position  we  occupy  and 
have  occupied  for  years  past  in  this  country  ; 
to  look  at  the  wretched  spectacle  we  presented 
here,  night  after  night,  when  placed  in  antag¬ 
onism  to  each  other  by  our  sectional  feelings 
and  jealousies;  and  to  say  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  can  be  placed  in  a  worse  or  more 
humiliating  position  than  that  which  we  have 


occupied  hitherto  on  account  of  those  sectional 
antagonisms.  Let  honorable  gentlemen  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  in  a  proper  spirit,  desiring  to 
take  that  course  which  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  If  the  principle  of  this  union 
is  wrons:,  the  scheme  should  be  rejected  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right,  it  deserves  our 
support.  And  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  one 
honorable  member  of  this  House  declare  him¬ 
self  opposed  to  the  principle  of  union.  The 
objections  have  been  only  to  details.  And  I 
do  say  that  when  honorable  gentlemen  oppose 
a  scheme  of  this  sort,  while  admitting  that 
they  are  favorable  to  a  union  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  they  ought  to  propose  their  own 
scheme,  and  submit  it  to  the  House  for  its 
approval  or  rejection.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN  then  moved  that  the  de¬ 
bate  be  adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON,  in  seconding  the 
motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
said — I  am  sure  the  House  has  listened  with 
very  great  pleasure  to  the  speech  of  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr, 
McGiverin).  1  certainly  did.  It  is  true 
that,  towards  its  conclusion,  he  halted  some¬ 
what  in  his  logic.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
an  able  and  spirited  speech.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  honorable  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite,  as  arising  out  of  the  speech  of  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend,  and,  as  bearing  on  the  future 
course  of  this  debate,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  He  said  that  he  should 
oppose  this  scheme — that  he  should  vote 
against  this  proposition — unless  he  had  the 
distinct  assurance  of  the  Government  that  the 
enlargement  of  our  canals  and  the  opening  of 
the  North-West  territory  should  proceed 
pari  passu  with  the  construction  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railroad.  I  ask  him  whether  I  have 
stated  his  position  correctly. 

Mr.  McGIVERIN — I  will  explain — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  want  noexplana-. 
tions.  I  want  him  merely  to  say  whether  I 
have  rendered  him  correctly  -  or  not.  If  I 
have  incorrectly  represented  him,  he  will  say 
,.o.  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  not.  While  he 
was  making  that  statement  I  emphasized  it  in 
the  usual  parliamentary  way,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  em¬ 
phasized  it  also,  giving  his  assent  to  it,  as  I 
understood.  Now,  I  think  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  wo  should  understand  dis¬ 
tinctly  whether  the  Government  do  really  take 
that  view  of  the  matter  ;  whether  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  correctly  stated  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  that  respect ;  and  whether  the 
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“  Hear,  hear  ”  of  my  honorable  friend  the 
President  of  the  Council  was  to  be  understood 
as  implying  the  assent  of  the  Government  to 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  McGIVERIN  —  If  my  hon.  friend 
will  allow  me  a  moment  to  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion,  it  may  save  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion.  What  I  said  was  this — that  if  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Government  would  not  honestly 
and  faithfully  carry  out  their  pledges  with 
regard  to  the  opening  of  the  North-West  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  canals,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  internal  and  water  communica¬ 
tions  ;  if  I  believed  they  did  not  honestly  and 
sincerely  intend  to  carry  out  those  measures, 
I  would  oppose  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — “  Hand  in  hand  ” 
was  the  expression  used.  (Cries  of  “  No, 
no  !”  “  Yes,  yes  1”) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  apprehend  my 
honorable  friend  f.  om  Lincoln  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  what  he  was  speaking  about.  What  he 
said  was  this — that  he  understood  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  plcdgi  1,  as  a  portion  of  their 
policy,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  North-West,  as  well  as 
the  construction  ot  ffie  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  that  he  believed  we  were  sincere  in  the 
earnest  determination  to  go  on  with  all  those 
works  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He 
was  perfectly  correct  in  making  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  Government  are  pledged  to  that. 
If  my  honorable  friend  has  any  doubt  about 
it,  he  will  find  it  there  in  the  conditions  of 
agreement  come  to  by  the  Conference.  And 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  more 
earnest  in  his  desire  to  promote  those  improve¬ 
ments  than  are  my  colleagues  who  sit  beside 
me,  from  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Holton  and  Mr.  Bellerose 
rising  almost  simultaneously, 

Mr.  SPEAKER  stated  that  Mr.  Belle- 
rose  had  first  caught  hi3  eye. 

Mr.  BELLEROSE — Mr.  Speaker,  be¬ 
fore  I  give  my  vote  on  the  great  question 
which  now  engages  the  attention  of  this  hon¬ 
orable  House,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  my 
constituents  and  also  to  myself  that  I  should 
say  a  few  words  on  this  important  measure, 
and  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  honorable  members  of  the  opposition — 
arguments  specious  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality  futile  and  unworthy  of  consideration. 
Were  I  to  particularize  all  t ho  difficulties 
which  have  threatened  for  some  years  past  to 
bring  the  wheels  of  government  to  a  dead¬ 


lock,  to  relate  the  history  of  all  the  crises 
through  which  the  various  administrations 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  have  passed, 
to  recall  to  your  minds  the  state  of  anarchy 
which  has  for  some  time  threatened  to  render 
all  legislation  impossible,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  trouble,  as  on  all  sides  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  acknowledging  the  lamentable 
position  of  the  province,  and  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
beset  the  future  of  our  country.  It  was,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  a  whole 
people  calling  on  the  patriotism  of  their  states¬ 
men,  conjuring  them  to  seek  out  some  remedy 
for  the  cruel  distemper  which  pervades  the 
body  politic  and  threatens  it  with  dissolution, 
that  the  members  of  the  administration,  for¬ 
getting  the  past,  burying  in  oblivion  all  for¬ 
mer  disagreements,  united  together  to  search 
for  the  grand  remedy,  the  value  of  which  we 
are  now  to  discuss.  Those  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  can  avail  myself  of  the 
present  occasion  to  offer  them  my  thanks  and 
my  congratulations  for  the  admirable  and 
noble  sentiments  of  patriotism  of  which  they 
have  given  proofs — proofs  well  understood  by 
the  people,  and  certain  to  be  repaid  by  their 
applause.  I  have  already  taken  occasion,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  to  express 
my  views  of  the  general  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  which  the  Government  has  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  this  House.  I  de¬ 
clared,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  felt  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  declaring  myself  favorable  to  the 
union,  but  that  I  could  have  wished,  were  it 
practicable,  that  .certain  of  the  resolutions 
might  be  amended.  It  would  be  useless, 
therefore,  to  repeat  what  I  said  on  this  head, 
and  I  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  plan.  It  has  been  said 
— the  honorable  member  for  Hochelasra  has 
said,  I  believe — that  the  people  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on 
this  important  measure.  If  we  look  back  at 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  six  months,  when 
we  look  at  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
that  time,  and  recollect  all  the  falsehoods  and 
deceptions  uttered  and  attempted  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  peoplo  by  the  enemies  of  the 
measure,  we  must  arrive  at  a  very  different 
conclusion  from  that  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Hocbelaga  and  his  friends.  The  last 
session  was  hardly  well  concluded  when  the 
opponents  of  the  present  Government  took  the 
field,  not  to  discuss  in  a  frank  and  loyal  spirit 
the  promise  made  by  the  Administration  that 
they  intended  to  seek  in  the  Federation  of  the 
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Canadas,  or  of  all  the  provinces  of  British 
North  America,  a  remedy  for  all  our  sectional 
difficulties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  stead¬ 
fast  resolution  to  labor  with  all  their  might  to 
crush  the  Coalition.  Such  was  their  desigu, 
and  their  works  have  been  consistent.  What 
indeed  have  we  since  beheld?  Men  who  for 
years  past  have  devoted  their  pen  to  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  work  of  undermining  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  and  vilifying  its  ministers,  who  have 
long  aimed  at  destroying  in  the  minds  of 
French-Canadians  all  love  for  their  peculiar 
institutions — the  safeguards  of  our  nation¬ 
ality  ;  jneu  who  more  recently  promulgated 
dissertations  on  •rationalism  which  our  pre¬ 
lates  have  condemned;  these  men  we  have 
seen,  professing  to  be  suddenly  struck  and 
animated  with  flowing  zeal  in  favor  of  our 
institutions,  our  religion  and  our  clergy,  take 
the  field,  and,  uninvited  by  any,  canvass 
the  country,  descending  to  entreat  all  who 
loved  their  nationality  to  join  them  in  their 
crusade,  and  representing  to  them  that  those 
who  gave  in  to  the  plans  of  the  Government 
would  be  accessories  to  the  annihilation  of 
their  religion,  the  murder  of  their  good  pas¬ 
tors,  and  the  ruin  of  the  people  themselves  by 
the  load  of  taxes  which  would  be  laid  on  them. 
They  conjured  them  to  lose  no  time  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  this  dreadful  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation,  which  was  sure  to  ruin  and  destroy 
them.  Have  we  not  seen,  moreover,  a  press, 
conducted  by  a  spirit  of  unbridled  license, 
calling  itself  the  protector  of  the  people,  scat¬ 
tering  insults  and  abuse  on  the  heads  of  the 
members  of  the  existing  Government,  calum¬ 
niating  some  and  holding  up  all  as  objects  of 
contempt,  representing  the  Lower  Canadian 
members  of  it  as  ready  to  sell  their  country 
for  filthy  lucre,  for  the  fruits  of  office,  pub¬ 
lishing  violent  diatribes  condemnatory  of  Con¬ 
federation,  falsely  purporting  to  be  written  by 
members  of  the  clergy,  &c.,  employing,  in  short, 
all  means  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  scheme  of  the  Government ; 
and  what  has  been  the  result?  The  people 
listened  to  them,  but  were  so  far  from  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  appeal  made  to  them,  that  up  to 
this  time  hardly  any  petitions  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  House  against  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
federation.  Now,  if  the  Opposition  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  the  people  that  these 
constitutional  changes  are  prejudicial  to  Low¬ 
er  Canada,  when  they  discussed  the  subject 
without  contradiction  in  their  own  way,  will 
they  find  better  success  when  the  friends  of 
the  cause  are  at  hand  to  refute  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  to  shew  up  what  kind  of  patriots 


ism  is  theirs  ?  I  think  not.  I  may  then  safely 
assume  that  the  people  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pronouncing  against  the  project,  but 
have  refused  to  do  so ;  and  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  is  mistaken  when  lie 
declares  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  public  concerning  it.  Year  by  year  that 
honorable  gentleman  complains  that  our  elec¬ 
tion  laws  are  defective  ;  that  money  prevails 
to  the  prejudice  of  merit  in  our  election  con¬ 
tests.  How  can  he  then  demand  that  so  mo¬ 
mentous  a  question  as  this  of  the  union  of  the 
provinces  should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  vote,  without  any  other  view  than  that  of 
involving  the  country  in  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ?  I,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  op¬ 
posed  to  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Every 
member  has  had  time  to  consult  the  opiniou 
of  his  constituents  at  leisure,  and  aloof  from 
the  turmoil  and  agitation  incidental  to  an 
election.  In  this  way,  when  the  project  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Government  shall  have  under¬ 
gone  the  ordeal  of  a  vote  of  this  Honorable 
House,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  say¬ 
ing  with  truth  — “  So  would  public  opinion 
have  it  to  be.”  It  is  true  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Hochelaga  tells  us  that  in  all  the 
counties  in  which  meetings  have  been  held, 
the  people  have  given  their  voices  against 
Confederation.  To  this  assertion  I  have  no 
need  to  make  any  answer.  All  the  honorable 
members  of  this  House  are  well  aware  of  the 
means  used  by  the  opponents  of  Confederation 
to  procure  the  passing  of  resolutions  to  their 
liking  at  meetings  generally  representing 
small,  nay  very  small,  minorities  of  the  elect¬ 
ors  ;  and  to  cite  only  one  example,  I  shall  take 
the  case  of  the  county  of  Hochelaga,  in 
which  the  votes  are  about  2,400  in  number. 
The  friends  of  the  honorable  member  for 
that  county,  without  any  previous  notice, 
proceeded  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  the  month 
of  January  last  to  one  of  the  parishes  of  that 
county,  being  that  of  Sault-au-R6collet, 
which  contains  about  throe  hundred  voters. 
There  they  thundered  out  their  anathemas 
against  Confederation,  as  being  subversive  of 
religion,  intended  to  crush  the  clergy,  and 
ruin  the  people,  finishing  with  an  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  their  audience  and  entrea¬ 
ties  that  they  would  raise  their  voices  against 
so  objectionable  a  measure.  Next  day  we  read 
in  the  opposition  papers  :  “  In  the  county  of 
Hochelaga,  Confederation  was  unanimously 
condemned  by  both  parties  on  Sunday  last, 
at  Sault-au-Rbcollet.”  The  honorable  gen- 
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tleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  has  told  us  that 
the  meeting  of  the  county  of  Laval,  which 
was  held  before  the  session,  had  been  scarcely 
advertised,  and  that  I  had  not  ventured  to 
put  the  question  of  Confederation  on  its  trial. 
I  beg  to  remark,  sir,  that  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  candid  in  making  this  assertion, 
and  is  ignorant  of  what  did  really  occur. 
The  meeting  of  the  county  of  Laval  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  doors  of  the  several  churches 
in  the  county ;  afterwards  an  influential  per¬ 
son  in  each  parish,  after  mass  on  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  urged  the  electors,  one  and  all, 
to  attend  the  important  meeting  at  which  the 
question  of  Confederation  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  invited  to  meet  me,  as  I  can 
sufficiently  prove  in  due  time  and  place,  but 
their  hearts  failed  them — none  came.  At  that 
meeting,  composed  of  a  majority  of  my  con¬ 
stituents,  I  stated  at  great  length  all  that  the 
opponents  of  the  project  had  to  say  against 
it,  and  the  reasons  which  its  friends  and  ad¬ 
vocates  had  to  advance  in  its  favor.  I  then 
asked  to  be  informed  of  the  views  of  the 
electors.  They  desired  me  to  give  my  own 
on  the  subject.  I  declared  that  unless  the 
sense  of  the  county  was  opposed  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  I  was  inclined  to  give  it  my  support. 
This  declaration  was  followed  by  an  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  approving  of  my  conduct  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  declaring  that  having  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  me,  they  left  me  at  full  liberty  to 
vote  according  to  my  conscience  on  this  great 
measure.  Let  the  hon.  member  deny  this  if  he 
can.  The  hon.  member  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion) 
has  stated  “  that  it  was  not  right  to  change  the 
Constitution  without  an  appeal  to  the  decision 
of  the  people.”  As  a  complete  answer  to  that 
assertion  I  shall  quote  the  words  spoken  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  the  2nd  February, 
1859 — “  If  he  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  had  re¬ 
mained  in  power,  he  would  have  proposed  a 
measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  question,  and  would  have  submitted  it  to 
the  decision  of  the  House,”  &c.,  &c.  Has  not 
the  honorable  member  changed  his  opinions  ? 
When  a  member  of  the  Government  in  1858, 
he  did  not  admit  that  the  people  had  the  right 
to  be  consulted  on  the  constitutional  changes 
ho  wished  to  propose ;  but  as  a  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  in  1865,  he  refuses  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  right  of  effecting  such  changes 
without  an  appeal  to  the  people  :  Tempora 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  ittis.  What  a 
contradiction  !  Such  is  the  effect  of  party 
spirit.  The  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
says,  “that  he  had  been  accused  of  having 


been  in  favor  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
provinces  of  British  North  America,  but  he 
peremptorily  denied  the  truth  of  that  state¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always  opposed 
that  union  as  a  measure  calculated  to  bring  us 
into  trouble  and  to  create  embarrassment.” 
Mr.  Speaker,  either  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man’s  logic  or  else  his  sincerity  is  at  fault. 
Let  us  examine.  On  reading  over  the 
speeches  cited  by  himself  in  support  of  his 
denial,  what  do  I  find  ?  “A  time  will  per¬ 
haps  come  when  the  Confederation  of  all  the 
provinces  will  be  necessary,  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  it  at  this  moment.”  Further  on  I 
find :  “  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  desirable  for  the  Canadas  to  unite 
federative'ly  with  the  Lower  Provinces,  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  such  a  mea¬ 
sure.” — (Speech  of  3rd  May,  1860.)  Now 
what  is  the  conclusion,  the  only  logical  con 
elusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  honorable 
member’s  words  ?  None  other  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  that  in  all  these  instances  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  a  Confederation  of  all 
the  provinces,  sooner  or  later.  The  honor¬ 
able  member  therefore  deceived  his  electors 
when  he  said  to  them  in  his  manifesto  of  the 
7th  November  last :  “  Every  time  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  I  have  invariably  expressed 
myself  opposed  to  any  union,  whether  Legis¬ 
lative  or  Federal,  with  the  Maritime  Provin¬ 
ces.”  He  wished,  therefore,  to  mislead  this 
House,  when  in  his  speech  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  debate  he  attempted  to  show 
that  he  had  been  wrongfully  accused  on  that 
point,  and  that  the  expressions  he  had  used 
had  been  tortured  into  every  shape  in  order 
to  establish  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  In 
the  political  letter  of  the  honorable  member 
to  his  constituents,  to  which  I  alluded  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  I  find  the  following  words  :  “The 
proposed  union  appears  to  me  to  be  prema¬ 
ture.”  If  the  words  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  do  they  not  prove  that  the  honorable 
member  admitted  the  necessity  of  such  a 
union  sooner  or  later  ?  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  was  therefore  not  sincere  when  he  wrrote 
to  his  electors  that  he  was  always  opposed  to 
the  Confederation  of  the  provinces  of  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America.  (Hear.)  The  honorable 
gentleman  stated  “  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  Confederation  could  increase  our 
means  of  defence,  *****  that  if  the 
union  brought  any  advantage  in  that  respect, 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  not  Canada  would 
reap  the  benefit.’  If  the  honorable  member 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  question, 
I  think  he  would  have  arrived  at  a  different 
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conclusion.  Suppose  that  peace  were  estab¬ 
lished  amongst  our  neighbors,  and  that  the 
government,  of  the  United  States  decided  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  the  British  colonies, 
does  the  honorable  member  think  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  armies  of  the  great  republic 
to  enter  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and 
conquer  it,  and  to  continue  their  triumphal 
march  through  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland?  And  what  would 
the  honorable  member  think  of  our  position 
if,  in  order  to  find  means  of  communicating 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  were  compelled 
to  solicit  the  permission  of  our  powerful 
neighbors  ?  I  ask  him  whether,  if  these  con¬ 
quests  were  made,  Canada  would  not  find 
herself  in  a  more  critical  position  than  she  is 
to-day  ?  Our  position  would  no  longer  be 
tenable,  and  despite  our  repugnance  for  a 
union  with  the  neighboring  States,  we  should 
find  ourselves  so  placed  that  there  would  re¬ 
main  to  us  no  alternative  but  union  with  the 
United  States.  To  defend  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  therefore,  is  to  defend  Canada ; 
to  protect  them  against  invasion  is,  therefore, 
to  protect  Canada,  to  increase  our  own  power 
and  strength,  and  to  augment  our  means  of 
defence  ;  viewing  things  in  this  light,  what 
matters  it  that  in  proportion  to  our  population 
the  greater  share  of  the  expenditure  to  be 
undergone  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
general  defence  must  be  met  by  Canada, 
since  all  that  expenditure  will  benefit  as, 
and  since  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  our 
defence.  (Applause.)  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  will,  perhaps,  reply  that  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  come  to  an  understanding 
and  bind  themselves  towards  one  another 
for  these  critical  times,  and  that  there  would 
then  be  no  necessity  for  the  proposed 
union.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  knows,  and  every  one  acquainted,  I  do 
not  say  with  the  art  of  defence,  but  with  the 
mere  elements  of  that  art  which  common 
sense  itself  suggests,  knows  that  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  art  is 
unity  of  authority,  unity  of  action;  and  if  any 
honorable  member  doubt  the  necessity  of  this, 
let  him  peruse  the  history  of  the  neighboring 
republic  and  he  will  there  see  the  sad  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  want  of  unity.  “  The  proposed 
chauges  are  not  at  all  necessary,”  says  thehon. 
member  for  Ilochelaga.  I  admit  that  it  was 
with  no  little  surprise  I  heard  the  honorable 
member  express  himself  thus,  remembering  as 
I  did  that  in  every  instance  he  had  expressed 
the  contrary  opinion,  as  I  shall  now  prove. 
In  1858,  on  the  7th  July,  he  said  : — 


Ere  long  it  will  become  impossible  to  resist  the 
demand  of  Upper  Canada ;  if  representation  by 
population  is  not  granted  now,  it  will  infallibly 
be  carried  hereafter,  but  then  without  guarantees 
for  the  protection  of  the  French  Canadians.  The 
repeal  of  the  union,  Federal  union,  representa¬ 
tion  by  population,  or  some  other  great  change 
must  absolutely  be  carried  out,  and  for  my  part  I 
am  prepared  to  examine  the  question  of  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population,  &c.  I  am  ready,  in  like 
manner,  to  take  into  consideration  the  project  of 
a  Confederation  of  the  provinces,  which  would 
leave  to  each  section  the  administration  of  its 
local  affairs,  &c.,  and  to  the  General  Government 
the  administration  of  the  public  lands. 

On  the  10th  August,  1858,  addressing  the 
citizens  of  Montreal,  he  said :  “  We  (the 
Brown-Dorion  Government)  found  that 
these  difficulties  might  be  smoothed  away 
either  by  adopting  a  Federal  union  or  some 
other  modification  of  our  Constitution  based 
upon  representation  by  population.”  In  his 
election  address  of  the  13  th  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  adds  :  “  There  was  no  room  for 
hesitation  aud  the  discussion  soon  suggested 
that  by  means  of  constitutional  changes,  ac¬ 
companied  by  proper  checks  and  guarantees, 
&c.,  or  by  the  application  of  the  Federal 
principle,  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a  measure 
which  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Upper  and  of'  Lower  Canada,  while 
adopting  population  as  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion.”  On  the  2nd  February,  1859,  in  his 
speech  on  the  address,  &c.,  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  said :  “  That  if  he  had  remained  in 
power  he  would  have  proposed  a  measure  for 
the  settlement  of  the  representation  question, 
&c.,  admitting  the  principle  of  representation 
by  numbers.”  On  the  3rd  May,  1860, 
the  honorable  member  declared  in  the  House  : 
‘•A  year  ago  the  whole  Cabinet  admitted  that 
constitutional  changes  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  &c.  But  if  Upper  Canada  desires  re¬ 
presentation  by  population,  I  am  ready  to 
grant  it,  for  I  am  convinced  that  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  representatives  of  the 
people  will  come  here  to  claim  it  after  each 
election,  as  a  measure  of  justice.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  will  be  a  collision  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.”  These  extracts 
prove  undeniably  the  truth  of  the  statement 
I  advanced  a  moment  ago.  How  then  is  the 
conduct  of  the  honorable  gentleman  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  How  can  any  one  put  faith  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  opposition  he  now  offers  to  the 
project  under  consideration  ?  Clearly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  party  spirit  is  the  motive  of  his 
opposition  to  the  measure.  When  a  minis¬ 
ter,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  admitted  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  the  position  ;  he  acknowledged  that  a 
speedy  remedy  was  required  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  collision  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada ;  he  was  prepared  to  seek  out  means 
of  remedying  these  evils ;  but  now  that  he  is 
in  opposition  he  no  longer  sees  the  difficulties  ; 
the  position  is  a  good  one,  the  proposed 
changes  are  no  longer  necessary ;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  oppose  them,  to  what  length  is  he  not 
prepared  to  go  ?  The  honorable  member  uses 
his  influences  over  a  respectable  old  man,  who 
heretofore  had  remained  apart  from  political 
struggles  ;  he  persuades  him  that  his  country 
is  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss;  he  tells  him  how 
necessary  and  what  an  imperative  duty  it  is 
for  all  good  citizens  to  unite  for  the  defence  of 
our  institutions,  our  language,  our  usages,  in 
fact  our  very  national  existence.  And  the 
good  old  gentleman  tears  himself  from  his 
beloved  retirement  and  becomes  the  will¬ 
ing  instrument  of  a  factious  opposition. 
I  might  have  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  if  I 
had  heard  him  admit  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinions  and  say  that  he  had  formerly  enter¬ 
tained  certain  views  on  the  difficulty  of  our 
position  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  reme¬ 
dy.  But  no,  he  comes  to  us  with  the  assurance 
to  declare  that  he  has  never  changed  his 
opinions,  and  yet  the  journals  and  debates  of 
the  House  are  before  him  to  convince  him  of 
the  contrary.  What  a  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  honorable  gentleman  added — “  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  satisfied  with  their  present  position.” 
Since  last  session  more  than  twenty  counties 
have  been  called  upon  to  elect  new  represent¬ 
atives,  and  they  have  all,  one  perhaps  except¬ 
ed,  elected  supporters  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  scheme  which  is  now  under  discussion. 
And  yet  the  honorable  member  tells  us,  with 
an  appearance  of  good  faith  which  I  shall  not 
animadvert  on  now,  that  the  people  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  position  ;  and  lastly,  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  says — “  Confed¬ 
eration  is  direct  taxation.”  The  honorable 
gentleman  is  the  very  last  who  ought  to  have 
raised  this  objection.  Does  he  forget  that,  in 
1863,  one  of  the  members  of  his  Government, 
the  Honorable  Minister  of  Finance,  when  he 
brought  down  his  budget,  declared  to  this 
House  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  accustom  the  people  to 
direct  taxation.  What  possible  effect,  then,  can 
this  objection  have  in  the  mouth  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  other  than  to  afford  a  still 
further  proof  of  the  absence  of  good  faith 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  discussion  of 
this  important  measure  of  the  Federal  union  ? 


Besides,  the  present  Honorable  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  his  learned  speech  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  has  given  a  most  lucid  explanation  of  the 
question  of  the  finances,  and  has  made  it  clear 
to  us  that  the  local  governments  will  receive 
more  than  they  will  require  to  meet  their  ex¬ 
penditure.  Lower  Canada,  whose  expendi¬ 
ture,  including  the  interest  on  her  share  of 
the  debt  remaining  charged  to  Canada,  will 
amount  to  §1,237,000,  will  receive  from  the 
Central  Government  eighty  cents  a-head, 
making  $900,000,  which,  added  to  its  other 
revenues,  will  make  its  annual  receipts  amount 
to  $1,440,000,  shewing  an  annual  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  amounting  to  $200,- 
000.  The  objection  of  the  honorable  member 
is  only  a  pretext,  which  ought  not  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  most  timid.  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  denies  the  correctness  of  the 
calculations  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Sherbrooke,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance,  the  House  and  the 
country  have  a  right  to  something  more  than 
a  mere  denial.  Let  honorable  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  prove  the  error 
of  the  Honorable  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
then,  and  not  before,  they  may  hope  to  bring 
conviction  home  to  the  friends  if  the  scheme. 
I  now  come  to  the  argument:,  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Lotbini&re.  Since  I  first 
took  my  seat  in  Parliament,  I  had  learned  to 
esteem  that  houorable  gentleman  ;  his  conduct, 
always  so  honorable,  and  the  good  faith  which 
appeared  to  govern  his  whole  conduct  as  a 
legislator,  had  inspired  me  with  tho  highest 
respect  for  him.  But  what  was  my  surprise 
to  see  him  condescend  to  the  part  which  we 
have  seen  him  play  on  the  occasion  of  his 
speech  on  the  great  question  now  before  the 
House  !  To  act  a  comic  part,  to  make  a  buf¬ 
foon  of  one’s  self,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dis¬ 
cussing  a  scheme  for  a  new  Constitution 
which,  it  is  alleged,  will  obliterate  a  whole 
people,  and  reciting  from  history  all  the  evils 
which  democratic  doctrines  have  brought 
upon  the  human  race.  What  a  contrast  1 
How  courageous  !  And  the  Montague  ap¬ 
plauded  the  recital  by  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  of  all  the  scenes  of  horror,  discord,  revo¬ 
lution  and  civil  war  which  democratic  princi¬ 
ples  had  brought  about  in  all  those  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  these  notions  had 
prevailed.  What  impudence?  May  the 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  profit  by  the  lesson. 
The  honorable  member  for  Lotbini&re  has 
told  us  that  the  Federal  system  carried  in 
itself  a  principle  fatal  to  its  existence,  and  that 
all  confederations  died  of  consumption.  Then 
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opening  the  volume  of  history,  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  depicted  to  us  all  the  republics 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  gradually  suc¬ 
cumbing  under  the  pressure  of  the  discord, 
oivil  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  that  form 
of  government  had  given  birth.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  specious.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
as  regards  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  the 
honorable  members  of  the  Quebec  Conference, 
convinced  that,  to  make  sure  of  the  future,  it 
was  advisable  to  consult  and  to  study  the  past, 
adopted  monarchical  principles  as  the  basis  of 
the  new  Confederation,  instead  of  founding  it 
on  those  democratic  doctrines  which  proved  so 
fatal*  to  all  the  confederacies  referred  to  by 
the  honorable  gentleman.  Confederation  is 
the  obliteration  of  Lower  Canada,  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Lotbini£re  has  further  told 
us.  I  am  far  from  being  of  that  opinion. 
Lower  Canada  has  since  the  union  beheld,  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  her  institutions 
at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  different  in  origin, 
in  religion,  and  in  language.  Under  Confed¬ 
eration,  on  the  other  hand,  Lower  Canada  will 
have  the  administration  of  all  she  holds  most 
dear — her  nationality,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  some  few  words  which  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  my  proposition.  “  It  will  be 
impossible,”  says  that  honorable  gentleman, 
“  for  the  Federal  Government  ever  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  legislation  relating  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  or  laws  of  Lower  Canada.  If  they  at¬ 
tempted,  the  fifty  or  sixty  members  of  French 
origin,  uniting  as  one  man,  would  very  soon 
put  a  stop  to  any  legislation,  thus  compelling 
the  majority  to  afford  them  justice.”  (Hear, 
hear.)  Lower  Canada,  it  is  true,  will  be  in  a 
minority  in  the  Central  Legislature,  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Lower  Provinces  are  less  identical 
with  the  interests  of  Upper  Canada  than  they 
are  with  those  of  Lower  Canada  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  our  position  in  the  centre  of  the  state 
also  adds  to  our  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  responsible  government  is  essentially  a 
government  of  parties ;  the  national  French- 
Canadian  representation  will  have  all  that 
influence  which  fifty  or  sixty  votes  given  to 
one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other  can  exer¬ 
cise  ;  the  one  party  or  the  other  will  count 
upon  the  votes  of  the  French-Canadian  section, 
just  as  in  England  the  Protestant  majority 
in  Parliament  is  not  made  up  without  the 
votes  of  the  Catholic  minority.  Thus  the 
position  of  Lower  Canada  will  be  a  strong 
one,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
it  holds  under  the  existing  union.  Other 
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honorable  members  have  assigned  as  reasons 
of  their  opposition  “  the  increased  expenditure 
entailed  by  the  proposed  union.”  To  this 
objection  I  have  only,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
the  same  reply  which  I  have  already  given  on 
another  occasion.  Will  not  Confederation, 
whilst  remedying  our  sectional  difficulties, 
contribute  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
these  colonies  ?  Will  it  not  increase  our  means 
of  defence,  securing  at  the  same  time  to  Lower 
Canada  the  exclusive  control  of  its  institutions, 
its  laws  and  its  nationality  ?  If  to  this  propo¬ 
sition  we  are  compelled,  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  to  reply  in  the  negative,  then,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  we  ought  to  reject  the  scheme; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  our  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  we  ought  to  accept  it,  even  al¬ 
though  our  expenditure  should  be  increased, 
for  it  becomes  the  means  of  safety — Safas 
populi  supremo,  lex.  Certain  other  members 
object  “  that  the  Legislative  Council  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.” 
For  my  part,  I  see  no  ground  of  objection  in 
this ;  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  elective  system  in 
that  branch  of  our  Legislature.  We  have  but 
one  class  in  our  society,  we  have  no  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Why,  then,  should  we  have  two  popu¬ 
lar  chambers  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  abolish  the  Council  than  to 
make  it  elective.  In  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Constitution,  the  Legislative  Council  is  a 
tribunal  for  purifying  the  legislation  of  the 
Commons,  for  weighing  in  the  balance  of 
experience  the  probable  consequences  of  their 
legislation.  These  advantages,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  soon  disappear  under  the  elective  system, 
which  will  cause  the  members  of  that  body  to 
lose  that  perfect  independence  requisite  for  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  high  mission  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  trouble  of  elections,  the  expenses 
which  they  entail,  and  the  other  difficulties 
inseparable  from  those  great  struggles,  will 
very  often  prevent  the  entrance  into  that  hon¬ 
orable  body  of  the  most  competent  men,  whom 
the  disgust  inspired  by  all  the  difficulties  I 
have  just  referred  to,  will  induce  to  avoid 
public  life  and  to  remain  in  private  life.  For 
these  reasons  and  in  the  public  interest,  I  re¬ 
joice  to  see  the  return  to  the  nominative  prin¬ 
ciple.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  replied  to  some  of  the  other  arguments 
urged  by  honorable  membersof  the  Opposition, 
but  I  perceive,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
already  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  I 
consider  that  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
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hour,  it  is  my  duty  to  conclude.  In  con¬ 
clusion  I  may1  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  am 
now  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  that  we  are  now  considering, 
than  I  was  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
resolutions  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Then  1  had  some  doubts,  but  the 
position  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  has  sufficed  to  dissipate  them.  A  cause 
must  indeed  be  a  bad  one,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  such  men  as  those  whom  I  see  on  the 
other  side  cannot  find  arguments  to  support 
their  views,  which  are  worthy  of  being  dis- 
cusssed,  and  who,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means 
as  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  with  their 
friends,  have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  since  it  has  been  under  consideration  to 
establish  a  Federal  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  (Cheers.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunkin,  the  debate  was 
then  adjourned. 

- o - 

Mondat,  February  27, 1865. 

Mr.  DUNKIN  said — Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  one  who  has  yet  spoken  in  this  debate 
has  begun  with  some  expression  of  his  feeling 
of  embarrassment.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
be  glad  if  I  could  begin  in  some  other  way, 
but  I  confess  that  I  cannot.  For  I  certainly 
never  did  rise  to  address  this  House,  or  any 
other  public  body,  under  a  feeling  of  such 
oppressive  embarrassment  as  I  experience  at 
this  moment.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  occu¬ 
pying  the  position  in  which  I  now  stand,  not 
to  feel  that  I  am  opposed  to  powerful  odds, 
and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  here,  against  the  views  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  House.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  feel  that  the  considerations  to 
which  I  have  to  aBk  the  attention  of  the 
House,  are  so  many  and  so  complex,  that  no 
sort  of  justice  can  possibly  be  done  them 
within  the  limits  of  my  capaoity  to  speak,  or 
of  yours  to  listen.  The  interests  at  stake, 
too,  are  so  large — so  much  larger  than  ever 
were  at  stake  in  any  question  which  has  yet 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  this  House, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  question 
are  so  formidable,  owing  in  no  small  mea¬ 
sure  to  what  I  must  call  the  many  reticences 
with  which  this  scheme  has  been  laid  before 
us,  and  the  ambiguities  of  expression  which 


everywhere  characterize  it,  as  to  tax 
seriously  the  courage  of  those  who  may 
attempt  to  discuss  it.  I  feel,  besides,  that 
I  am  entirely  cut  off  from  that  description 
of  remark  which  most  of  all  tends  to  make 
one’s  speech  pleasant  to  listen  to  ;  for  I  can- 
Dot  prophecy  smooth  things,  or  dilate  on 
the  marvels  of  progress  to  result  from  Con¬ 
federation  in  the  future.  There  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  hurry,  too,  impressed  on  the  whole 
style  of  this  debate ;  everybody  feels  so 
impatient,  that  one  can  scarcely  hope  to 
express  his  views  fully,  as  he  would  wish 
and  ought,  on  this  vast  scheme.  I  have  even 
the  feeling  that  my  capacity  for  exertion  is 
not  up  to  its  ordinary  standard.  I  address 
the  House  in  a  state  of  health  that  renders 
me  less  capable  than  usual  of  physical 
exertions.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  honorable 
members  to  make  allowance  for  these  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  my  position;  believing 
me  that  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  present  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  and  as  truthfully  as  I  can, 
my  own  deep  seated  convictions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 
So  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  feel  my 
inability  to  discuss  this  scheme  as  I  could 
wish,  that  I  almost  must  throw  myself  on 
the  forbearance  of  Lon.  members — that  I 
hardly  can  help  saying  I  should  be  in  danger 
of  shrinking  from  the  duty  of  addressing 
you,  but  for  the  recollection  that  time  and 
again,  I  have  known,  in  cases  of  contest 
almost  or  quite  as  discouraging  as  this,  that 
“  the  race  has  not  been  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong” — that  time  and  again  I 
have  known  those  who  went  into  such  con¬ 
tests  with  the  best  hopes  of  success,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  expectations.  I  do  know, 
and  I  know  that  others  know — I  believe  it 
to  be  the  general  conviction  of  those  whom 
I  address  to-night,  as  regards  this  question, 
that  whatever  of  popular  feeling  there  may 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  views  I  have 
to  combat,  is  anything  but  the  deliberate 
result  of  a  well-considered  examination  of 
the  whole  subject — is  a  feeling  of  most 
sudden  growth,  and  of  most  passing  char¬ 
acter.  (Hear,  hear.)  Before  I  go  further, 

I  may  be  permitted  distinctly  to  "accept  the 
challenge  which  has  been  more  than  once 
thrown  out  on  the  other  side  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  question  ought  to  be 
discussed.  I  freely  admit  and  sincerely 
maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  discussed 
otherwise  than  as  a  great  question,  to  bo 
considered  entirely  on  a  large  view  of  its 
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merits.  It  is  not  a  question  of  party,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  persons,  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  merely  local,  or  class,  or  passing  in¬ 
terest,  and  it  is  not  to  be  met  by  any  of  those 
passing  appeals  which  are  too  often  resorted 
to.  It  is  not  to  be  settled  upon  any  ground 
of  mere  theory,  or  by  any  criticism  of  mere 
details.  It  requires  indeed  to  be  taken  up 
at  once  as  a  question  of  principle,  and  also 
as  a  question  of  detail,  involving  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  details ;  and  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  careful  criticism  of  such  details.  The 
question  really  presented  is  this :  on  the 
whqle,  viewing  them  collectively,  are  the 
details  involved  in  this  great  scheme  such  as 
to  commend  the  scheme  itself  to  our  appro¬ 
bation,  or  are  they  not?  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
pledge  myself  that  I  will  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  that  point  of  view.  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  avoid  mere  passing  or  personal 
allusions.  I  will  try  to  tread  the  dangerous 
ground  before  me  without  arousing  danger¬ 
ous  feelings.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  at  least  I  will  make  the  effort.  This, 
however,  I  am  bound  to  repeat  at  the  outset, 
that  no- one  can  do  justice  to  a  question  like 
this,  and  start  with  the  idea  of  at  all  ignoring 
details.  Here  is  a  measure  proposed  for  our 
acceptance,  embodied  in  seventy-two  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  which  resolutions  affirm  a  great 
many  more  than  seventy-two  propositions, 
connected  with  almost  every  principle  known 
to  have  reference  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  popular  government.  I  say  it  is  a  scheme 
which  is  as  complex  and  as  vast  as  one  can 
well  imagine,  and  demarcation  about  first 
principles  can  be  of  no  real  use  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion — can  avail  only  to  mislead  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  We  have  to  deal  with  no  mere 
abstract  question  of  a  nationality,  or  of  union 
or  disunion,  or  of  a  Federal  as  opposed  to  a 
Legislative  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
vaguely  about  the  maintenance  of  British 
connection,  or  to  go  into  magnificent 
speculations  about  the  probable  results  of 
independence,  or  blindly  to  urge  this 
scheme  as  a  sure  preventative  of  annex¬ 
ation  to  the  United  States.  These  cheap 
and  easv  generalities  are  thoroughly  unreli¬ 
able.  The  only  question  is,  how  is  this  plan, 
in  its  entirety,  going  to  work?  And  this 
question  is  one  which  is  not  easy  to  answer  ; 
it  is  one  requiring  much  patience,  and  a  close 
examination  of  details.  It  is  the  question 
which,  if  the  House  will  lend  me  its  attention, 
I  will  endeavor  to  discuss  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability.  (Hear,  bear.)  I  may  further 


take  leave  to  say  at  starting,  that  I  do  not 
approach  this  question  from  any  new  point 
of  view  whatever.  Always  I  have  been,  and 
now  I  am,  a  unionist  in  the  strictest  and 
largest  sense  of  the  term.  I  desire  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  union  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  I  desire  to  see  developed,  the  largest 
union  that  can  possibly  be  developed  (I  care 
not  by  what  name  you  call  it)  between  all 
the  colonies,  provinces,  and  dependencies  of 
the  British  Crown.  I  desire  to  maintain  that 
intimate  union  which  ought  to  subsist,  but 
which  unfortunately  does  not  subsist  as  it 
ought,  between  the  Imperial  Government  and 
all  those  dependencies.  I  am  a  unionist,  who 
especially  does  not  desire  to  see  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  disunited  To 
my  mind,  this  scheme  does  not  at  all  present 
itself  as  one  of  union  ;  and  if  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  will  admit  the  truth,  they  will 
acknowledge  that,  practically,  it  amounts  to  a 
disunion  between  Upper  aud  Lower  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  confess  that  I  am  irrecon- 
cileably  opposed  to  that  portion  of  the 
scheme.  I  repeat  I  do  not  care  to  .see 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  more  dissevered 
than  they  are;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
see  them  brought  into  closer  union  ;  and 
far  from  regarding  this  scheme  as  cementing 
more  closely  the  connection  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  with  the  British  Empire,  I  look  upon 
it  as  tending  rather  towards  a  not  distant 
disunion  of  these  provinces  from  the 
British  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  posi¬ 
tion  as  regards  this  scheme  is  that  of  one 
who  desires  to  see  this  union  perpetuated, 
and  not  of  one  who  would  contemplate  a 
state  of  disunion  between  any  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
I  hold  that  proper  means  ought  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  our  disunion  from  the 
British  Empire  and  absorption  into  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  scheme  by  no 
means  tends  that  way.  I  have  no  fancy  for 
democratic  or  republican  forms  or  institu¬ 
tions,  or  indeed  for  revolutionary  or  political 
novelties  of  any  sort.  The  phrase  of  “  politi¬ 
cal  creation  ”  is  no  phrase  of  mine.  I  hold 
that  the  power  to  create  is  as  much  a  higher 
attribute  than  belongs  to  man,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  world,  as  in  any  other  department  of  the 
universe.  All  we  can  do  is  to  attend  to  and 
develope  the  ordinary  growth  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  growth,  if  it  is  to  be  healthy 
at  all,  must  be  slow.  There  must  be  the  same 
slow,  steady  ohaDge  in  political  matters, 
whiob  answers  to  the  growth  visible  in  the 
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physical  world.  I  do  believe  in  this  gradual 
development  of  our  institutions,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  of  those  violentand  sudden 
changes  which  have  for  their  object  the 
creation  of  something  entirely  new.  I  fear 
this  scheme  is  just  of  the  character  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  slow,  gradual,  healthy  development 
which  I  would  wish  to  see  steadily  carried 
out.  If  I  could  be  astonished  at  any¬ 
thing  in  politics,  Mr.  Speaker,,  I  should 
be  astonished  at  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  by  some  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  to  represent  the  state  of 
the  public  feeling  on  this  subject  as  not  having 
that  mere  sudden,  seusational,  unreliable 
character  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it.  Long 
forgotten  expressions  of  individual  opinion  ; 
clauses  said  to  have  formed  part  of  bills  not 
to  be  found,  and  not  known  to  have  been 
even  drawn  ;  motions  threatened  but  never 
made,  the  small  party  fe:  cings  of  past  times, 
from  before  the  days  of  the  Canada  Trade 
Act  downwards,  have  been  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  hard  case. 
Well,  I  shall  not  follow  out  that  line  of 
argument:  it  is  not  worth  while.  We  all 
lcuow  that,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Canada,  at  all  events,  until  very  lately  in¬ 
deed,  nothiug  like  serious  discussion  of  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  Federal  union, 
or  of  any  union  at  all,  of  the  aggregate  of 
th  ese  British  American  Provinces,  has  ever 
so  little  occupied  the  public  mind.  I  will 
here  go  back  merely  to  1858,  when  the 
sixth  Parliament  was  elected,  and  from  that 
time  bring  under  review,  as  rapidly  as  I  cau, 
such  few  points  of  our  political  history  as 
are  relevant  to  shew  that  this  is  the  fact; 
although,  indeed,  argument  to  establish  it  is 
scarcely  necessary.  At  the  election  of  1857- 
’ 58 ,  what  really  were  the  issues  before  the 
country?  They  can  be  easily  stated.  I 
take  the  resum 6,  in  fact,  from  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Globe,  the  organ  of 
the  great  popular  party  of  Upper  Canada 
at  that  time  ;  mentioning  not  every¬ 
thing,  but  everything  at  all  material.  The 
great  demand  of  the  then  Upper  Canada 
Opposition,  which  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  political  controversies  of  the  time, 
was  representation  according  to  population, 
irrespectively  of  the  dividing  line  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  That  was  urged 
^s  involving  everything.  It  was  urged  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  rest,  and  as  sure  to  bring 
about  all  the  rest,  that  was  demanded  by  the 
party.  It  was  to  enable  them  to  oarry  out 


their  opposition  to  what  were  called  sectarian 
grants,  their  opposition  to  the  holding  of 
land  in  mortmain  for  sectarian  uses,  their 
opposition  to  separate  schools  on  a  sectarian 
basis.  It  was  urged  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  obtaining  uniform  legislation  in  the  future 
for  the  two  sections  of  the  province,  and 
also  what  was  spoken  of  as  the  assimilation 
of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  province,  but  which  was 
meant  to  be  an  assimilation  of  those  of 
Lower  Canada  to  those  of  Upper  Canada 
much  more  than  of  those  of  Upper  Canada 
to  those  of  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  urged  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
what  was  called  free-trade,  that  is,  an  anti- 
Lower  Canadian  commercial  policy.  It  was 
urged  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  North-West ;  in  other  words, 
the  relative  aggrandizement  of  Upper  Cana¬ 
da.  It  was  urged,  also,  no  doubt,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  what  was  called  adminis¬ 
trative  reform — the  driving  from  power  of 
a  set  of  men  who  wore  alleged,  for  various 
reasons,  to  be  unworthy  of  holding  it.  But 
the  great  questions  of  measures  above  alluded 
to  came  first;  those  as  to  the  mere  men, 
second.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  grand  object 
was  declared  to  be  to  obtain  an  Upper 
Cauadian  preponderance  of  representation 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  everything  like  sectarian  grants,  the 
holding  of  lands  in  mortmain  and  separate 
schools,  to  render  uniform  our  legislation,  to 
assimilate  our  institutions,  to  carry  out  an  anti- 
Lower  Canadian  commercial  policy,  and  to 
secure  the  North-West  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Canada.  In  this  way  the 
question  of  Upper  Canada  against  Lower 
Canada  was  unmistakably  raised.  What 
must  have  been,  what  could  not  fail  to  be, 
the  result  of  an  appeal  of  that  kind  ?  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  there  would  be 
returned  in  Upper  Canada  a  majority  in 
favor  of  these  demands,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
them.  I  do  not  go  into  this  to  raise  the 
ghost  of  past  animosities;  I  am  merely 
showing  what  cannot  be  denied — that  no 
one  at  that  time  spoke  of  or  cared  for  this 
magnificent  idea  of  the  union  of  the 
provinces,  by  Confederation  or  otherwise. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  session  commenced. 
Those  who  had  the  advantage  or  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  sitting  in  that  Parliament  that  session 
will  remember  the  tremendous  contrast  there 
was  between  all  those  debates  whioh  had  refer- 
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euce  to  this  class  of  subjects,  and  the  one  single 
debate  which  was  attempted,  but  could  not 
be  made  to  take  place,  on  the  question  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces.  With  all 
bis  ability — and  there  are  few  abler  men  than 
the  lion,  gentleman  who  undertook  at  that 
time  to  bring  that  question  before  the  House — 
with  all  his  ability,  and  the  most  earnest 
effort  on  his  part  to  press  it  on  the  attention 
of  the  House,  he  could  scarcely  obtain1  a 
hearing.  No  one  cared  for  the  matter;  and 
it  was  felt  by  every  one  that  such  was  the 
case.  Soon  alter,  a  ministerial  crisis  took 
place.^  A  new  government  came  in  for  a  few 
hours,  and  started  a  policy.  But  that  policy, 
again,  was  not  ihis  policy.  It  did  not  touch 
this  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  pro¬ 
posed,  indeed,  to  deal  viith  that  question  of 
representation  by  population  by  applying 
some  system  of  checks  or  guarantees,  doing 
or  trying  to  do  something  that  might  lessen 
the  objection  of  Lower  Canada  to  a  change 
urged  forward  as  that  had  been.  But  that 
was  all.  That  government  fell — fell  instant¬ 
ly —  and  another  was  formed  in  its  place. 
And  the  present  Fiuauce  Minister,  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Sherbrooke,  who,  with 
ail  his  ability,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
serious  hearing  for  his  proposal  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  provinces,  going  iuto  the  new 
government,  induced  his  colleagues  to  come 
before  the  House  and  the  country,  with  that 
as  a  professed  portion  of  their  policy.  I 
may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  a  single  word 
here  of  personal  reference,  for  saying,  en 
passant,  that  when  that  idea  was  thus 
broached  (as  it  was  by  a  Government  of 
which  I  was  as  firm  a  supporter  as  any  man 
in  the  House),  I  did  not  fail  to  make  it 
known,  that  if  ever  it  should  be  presented 
10  the  House  as  a  practical  measure  by  that 
Government,  I  should  cease  to  be  (so  far  as 
it  was  concerned)  one  of  such  supporters. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  was  not  the  first  time  I 
had  thought  of  it.  It  had  long  before  been 
a  matter  of  study  with  me ;  and  all  the 
anxious  reflection  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
give  it,  has  only  had  the  result  of  strength¬ 
ening  my  convictions  against  it  every  day. 
But  how  was  this  idea  then  brought  for¬ 
ward  ?  Tentatively,  and  just  to  neutralize 
the  scheme  which  the  Brown-Dorion  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  hinted  to  the  country. 
The  one  fire  was  to  burn  out  another’s  burn¬ 
ing.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  plan  of  that 
Government  was  to  make  propositions  to 
the  Imperial  Government  and  to  the  gov¬ 


ernments  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  But 
how  ?  If  you  want  to  gain  an  object,  you 
put  that  object  before  those  to  whom  you 
propose  it  in  the  way  most  likely  to  induce 
them  to  say  yes.  This  scheme  was  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  to  the 
people  and  governments  of  the  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces,  precisely  in  the  way  most  calculated 
to  induce  them  to  say  no.  We  went  and 
told  them,  “We  are  in  such  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  we  have  political  questions 
which  so  trouble  and  bother  us,  that  we 
do  not  know  if  we  can  get  along  at  all, 
unless  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  come  into 
this  union  with  us.”  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  just  as  though  I  were  in  business,  and 
went  round  to  half  a  dozen  capitalists, 
telling  them,  “  I  have  got  into  debt;  my 
business  is  gone  to  the  dogs;  I  have  no 
business  capacity;  help  me  by  going  into 
partnership  with  me,  or  I  am  ruined.” 
(Hear,  hear)  If  the  object  had  been  not 
to  carry  it,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  those 
gentlemen  could  not  have  taken  a  better 
method  of  accomplishing  that  object.  And 
we  saw  this — that  just  so  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  the  Lower  Provinces  did  not,  as 
under  the  circumstances  they  could  not,  say 
yes  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  and  that  the 
Imperial  Government  let  the  matter  drop, 
our  Administration  let  it  drop  too.  We 
never  heard  another  word  about  it  The 
despatches  were  laid  on  our  table  in 
1859,  but  nobody  asked  a  question  about 
them.  The  child  was  still-born,  and  no 
one  troubled  himself  about  its  want  of 
baptism.  We  went  on  with  our  old  ques¬ 
tions — representation  by  population  ;  Upper 
Canada  against  Lower  Canada  ;  measures,  to 
a  great  extent  ;  men  also,  to  a  great  and 
increasing  extent.  And  we  quarrelled  and 
fought  about  almost  everything,  but  did  not 
waste  a  thought  or  word  upon  this  gigantic 
question  of  the  Confederation  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  In.  a  little  while  we 
drifted  iuto  another  crisis — that  of  1862. 
And  from  the  time  of  that  crisis,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Macdonald  -Sicotte 
Administration,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
present  Administration  was,  last  summer, 
brought  into  its  present  shape,  the  one 
prominent  demand  made  upon  political 
parties  and  political  men  everywhere  was, 
to  set  aside  the  older  questions  of  measures, 
and  occupy  ourselves  very  much  more — not 
to  say  exclusively — with  the  question  of 
men.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  blaming 
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honorable  gentlemen;  I  am  not  raising  the 
question  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  taking  that  course.  They  may 
have  been  the  purest  patriots,  the  most 
farseeing  statesmen  the  world  has  known, 
for  ought  I  care.  What  I  say  is  merely 
this,  that  whether  for  good  or  evil,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
public  mind  was  not  occupied  in  the  least 
with  this  Confederation  question.  After 
having  fought  a  long  time,  mainly  about 
measures,  and  secondarily  about  men,  we 
were  all  suddenly  called  upon,  iu  1862,  to 
consider  nothing  but  the  question  of  the  men 
who  were  to  do  everything  right,  and  to 
settle  everything  fairly  and  honestly,  and  so 
forth.  Representation  by  population  was  un¬ 
mistakably,  for  a  time  at  least,  laid  upon  the 
shelf,  declared  to  be  secondary,  almost  unim¬ 
portant.  It  had  been  half  shelved  some 
time  before  ;  then,  it  was  wholly  shelved. 
It  was  hardly  taken  down  from  the  shelf  in 
1863,  when  the  Maodonald-Dorion  Gov- 
ernment  merely  put  it  back  to  the  same 
place,  which  it  had  long  occupied  to  no 
purpose  of  a  practical  character  under 
the  Cartier-Macdonald  Administration. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of 
affairs — -nobody  thinking  or  caring  about 
this  great  question,  until  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  when  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Oxford,  the  present  President  of  the 
Council,  moved  for  and  obtained  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  changes 
generally.  Certainly  that  hon.  gentleman 
did  a  very  clever  thing,  iu  embodying  in  his 
motion  extracts  from  the  unfortunate  defunct 
dispatch  of  Messrs.  Cartier,  Galt  and 
Ross. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — It  was 
a  fortunate  despatch — unfortunate  for  you, 
but  fortunate  for  us. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — It  is  an  old  proverb  that 
says  “He  laughs  well  who  laughs  last.” 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  ex¬ 
pect  to  laugh  the  last. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — No  doubt.  But  I  do 
not  care  to  joke  in  a  matter  which  I  think 
of  a  very  serious  character ;  and,  seriously 
speaking,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  is  very 
wrong.  We  have  yet  to  see,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  thing  is  done,  aud  then, 
if  it  is  done,  whether  it  succeeds 

Hon.  Mr.  MoGEE — “  If  'twere  done, 
'twere  well  ’twere  done  quickly.” 

Mr.  DUNKIN — The  Minister  of  Agri- 
oulttire  ia  too  good  a  Shakapeariaa  to  need  to 


be  reminded  that  the  thing  to  be  done  in  that 
case  was  a  something  very  bad.  The  hon. 
gentleman  is  welcome  to  all  he  can  make  of 
his  quotation,— “  If  'twere  done  when  'tis 
done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.” 
To  return,  however.  It  was  clever,  undoubt¬ 
edly  clever,  in  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Oxford  to  quote  from  the  despatch  of  these 
hon.  gentlemen — then,  by  the  way,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  then  Government  and  to  himself 
— an  expression  of  opinion  almost  coinciding 
with  his  own.  He  carried  his  committee. 
No  one  made  any  great  objection  to  it.  I 
have  been  told  that  I  am  guilty  of  some  sort 
of  inconsistency,  after  having  voted  for  that 
committee,  in  now  opposing  this  measure. 
The  sequitur  is  hard  to  see.  I  did  certainly 
speak  and  vote  for  it,  but  on  the  express 
ground  that  I  believed  it  would  do  no  sort  of 
harm,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
have  the  good  effect  of  leading  other  hon. 
gentlemen  to  the  sober  conclusiou  at  which 
I  had  long  before  arrived  myself.  I  there¬ 
fore  had  no  objection  to  the  committee,  and 
I  sat  on  it.  I  am  not  going  to  reveal  what 
have  been  called  the  secrets  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  As  in  many  other  like  cases,  there  was 
mighty  little  in  them.  Owing  to  accidents, 
wholly  aside  from  this  question  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  very  night  that  vote  happened 
to  be  given,  indirectly  adverse  to  the  Tache- 
Macdonald  Administration.  The  report 
itself  was  an  accident.  All  the  allusion  there 
was  in  it  to  Federation  of  any  sort,  found  its 
way  there  at  the  last  moment  and  unexpect¬ 
edly.  It  is  no  violation  of  confidence  to  say 
that  it  was  even  voted  against  by  the  leader 
of  this  House,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Upper  Canada,  the  now  leading  advocate  of 
the  present  scheme.  That  fact  is  on  the 
printed  record.  It  was  voted  against,  also, 
by  the  members  for  Cornwall  and  West  El¬ 
gin.  There  were  five  other  members,  of 
whom  I  am  sorry  I  was  one.  who  were  absent; 
had  I  been  there,  unquestionably  uiy  vote 
would  have  been  against  it.  (Hear,  hear  A 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  were  in  this 
House  at  the  time  that  report  was  made,  will 
remember  pretty  well  the  more  than  cool 
indifference  with  which  it  was  here  received, 
little  or  nothing,  after  all,  as  it  amounted  to. 
Well,  this  vote  in  the  House  thus  following, 
the  opportunity  suddenly  offered  to  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  of'  starting  on  a  tack 
whioh,  up  to  that  moment,  I  believe  no  two 
men  in  the  House  had  ever  thought  of  as 
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possible.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  a 
series  of  accideuts,  eaeh  one  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  than  its  predecessor,  has  led  to  a  state 
of  things  about  as  extraordinary  as  the  acci¬ 
dents  themselves  were.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — It  is  said 
the  world  was  made  by  a  series  of  accidents. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  dare  say  some  people 
think  so  ;  and  it  may  be  so  according  to  the 
theology  of  my  hon.  iriend,  but  not  according 
to  mine.  I  repeat,  what  has  happened  since 
has  been  tolerably  unexpected,  even  by  the 
actors  in  those  occurrences.  I  do  not  believe 
they  were  expected  by  anybody;  and  none, 

I  fancy,  have  been  moie  surprised  at  them 
than  the  -very  men  who  now  take  all  the 
advantage  possible  of  them,  and  even  the 
credit  of  having  brought  them  about.  And 
how,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  scheme  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  ?  Piecemeal,  and  with 
reticences  innumerable  ;  in  a  way  that  made 
it  hardly  possible  to  criticise  it  in  any  of  its 
parts.  When,  after  several  members  of  the 
Government  of  this  province  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Conference  had  gone  into 
long  explanations  of  it  publicly  at  Quebec, 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  the  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  came  out  with  a  criticism 
upon  and  a  dissent  from  it.  He  was  set 
upon  with  a  clamor,  to  the  effect  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  pronounced  himself  so 
soon,  as  the  whole  scheme  was  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  !  It  was  said  he  had  misrepresented 
the  scheme,  and  ought  to  have  waited  until  its 
details  were  really  known  before  attacking  it. 
Brought  thus  before  the  country,  in  piece¬ 
meal  style,  with  some  portions  kept  back, 
and  others  ambiguously  and  even  contradic- 
torilv  stated,  no  one  could  seriously  take  hold 
of  it.  After  some  time,  it  is  true,  a  printed 
paper,  purporting  to  set  forth  the  resolutions 
of  the  Conference,  was  sent  round  to  mem¬ 
bers,  but  with  the  word  “  Private”  written 
on  it,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  offici¬ 
ally  communicated,  and  must  be  made  no 
public  use  of.  That  that  private  communi¬ 
cation  was  not  even  perfectly  accurate,  is 
now  perfectly  well  known  ;  but  that  was  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  could  not  be  made 
use  of  publicly.  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
this  matter  was  laid  before  the  people.  Every 
possible  advantage  was  given  to  the  people 
to  praise  it  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
nobody  got  a  fair  opportunity  of  saying  that 
he  did  not  like  it.  The  praise  was  carefully 
prepared  and  published,  and  everything  that 
could  possibly  be  done  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  scheme  before  it  final  announce' 


ment  was  skilfully  done.  And  now  what 
have  we  ?  Why,  the  cry  that  the  whole 
thing  must  be  passed,  “  now  or  never.”  It 
will  never  pass,  we  are  told,  if  it  does  not 
pass  now  !  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  there  ever 
a  measure  of  this  magnitude  before,  on  which 
the  heart  of  a  country  was  set,  the  whole  of 
which  was  so  wise  and  good  as  this  scheme 
is  said  to  be — and  yet,  that  had  to  be  passed 
(the  whole  of  it)  at  once,  or  never  1  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  even  told  that  it  is  a  positive 
treaty —  made  however,  by  the  way,  by 
parties  who  were  never  authorized  to  make 
any  treaty  at  all.  I  must  say,  for  one,  that 
I  cannot  but  see  in  all  this  precipitancy 
the  unmistakeable  admission  de  facto,  that 
the  Government  themselves  know  and  feel 
that  the  feeling  they  have  got  up  in  favor  of 
this  scheme  is  a  passing  feeling  of  momentary 
duration,  that  they  cannot  themselves  in  the 
least  rely  upon.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  rather  curious  that  hon.  gentlemen,  in 
recommending  this  scheme  of  theirs,  seem 
never  to  be  tired  of  speaking  of  its  ex¬ 
cellencies  in  general,  and  of  modestly 
eulogizing  the  wisdom,  and  foresight, 
and  statesmanship  of  those  who  got  it  up. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  their  judgment  in  this 
behalf  should  be  a  little  led  astray  by  their 
surprise  at  the  success  which  has  so  far 
attended  their  project.  Their  “  officious”  visit 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  took  but  a  very 
few  days,  and  it  resulted  in  the  scheme  of 
a  legislative  union  for  the  Lower  Provinces 
beiDg  (as  I  think,  unfortunately)  laid  aside ; 
and  then  followed  the  Conference  at  Quebec, 
where  these  twelve  honorable  gentlemen 
representing  Canada,  and  twenty-one  other 
gentlemen  representing  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  sat  together  for  the  long  period  of 
nineteen  days — seventeen  working  days  and 
two  Sundays — and  as  the  result  of  these 
seventeen  days  of  but  partial  work  by  the 
way,  we  have  from  these  thirty-three  gentle¬ 
men  a  scheme  of  a  Constitution  which  they 
vaunt  of  as  being  altogether  better  than  that 
of  the  model  republic  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  than  that  of  the  model  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  Neither  the  model  republic  nor 
yet  the  model  kingdom  of  whose  glorious  tra¬ 
ditions  and  associations  we  are  all  so  proud,  is 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  this  work 
of  theirs.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  perfect  do 
they  seem  to  regard  their  pet  measure,  that 
they  tell  us  we  must  not  take  time  to  discuss 
it.  Even  though  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  has  told  us  that  there  are  features 
of  it  that  require  further  consideration  and 
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must  be  revised,  yet  they  tell  us  that  we 
must  not  change  a  letter  or  line  of  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  yet,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
told  that  the  details  of  this  scheme,  if 
examined  at  all,  must  be  examined  and 
viewed  as  those  of  a  compromise.  It  is  not, 
they  freely  admit,  as  satisfactory  in  its  de¬ 
tails  as  any  of  us  would  desire  to  have ;  but 
it  is  all  we  can  get,  and  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  a  whole.  It  must  be  examined 
in  the  very  spirit  of  compromise,  meaning 
that  no  serious  fault  shall  be  found  with  it, 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be.  I  have 
heard  of  Paddy's  notion  of  a  reciprocity 
that  was  all  on  one  side. 

Hon.  Me.  McGEE — Now  let  us  have  no 
national  reflections.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN— Oh  !  I  mean  it  as  a 
national  oompliment.  I  would,  however, 
ask  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  not  to  throw 
across  the  House  these  jokes;  not  that  I 
object  to  an  occasional  interruption  by  way 
of  question,  but  mere  jokes  thrown  into  the 
discussion  of  a  serious  subject  do  not  help 
any  man  who  desires  to  present  his  honest, 
sincere  and  serious  views  on  a  grave  ques¬ 
tion.  I  must  ask  the  two  hon.  members  of 
the  Government,  who  have  several  times,  by 
means  of  interruptions  of  that  nature,  tried 
to  throw  me  off  the  track,  to  desist  from 
such  course  in  future. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— I  am  sure 
the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  intend  to  discon¬ 
cert  you,  nor  had  I  any  suchpurposc  in  view. 

Mb.  DUNrHN — I  will  not  say  it  is  done 
for  that  purpose ;  but  I  feel  myself  more 
than  usually  annoyed  with  interruptions  to¬ 
night,  because  the  subject  is  of  a  nature  to 
require  the  closest  attention.  This  measure, 
then,  it  is  said,  must  be  examined  in  this 
spirit  of  compromise,  that  is  to  say,  not 
objecting  to  any  of  its  provisions.  One  of 
the  expressions  used  by  tho  hon.  gentleman 
waa  that  we  should  not  require  in  the 
scheme  “  an  impossible  perfection."  Well, 
sir,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
our  finding  any  impossible  perfection”in  it, 
or  anything  relating  to  it,  unless,  indeed,  in 
one  particular  direction ;  and  iu  that  direc¬ 
tion  I  do  not  know  but  that  there  ha3  been 
attained  all  possible  perfection  at  least,  if 
not  an  impossible  perfection.  I  allude  to 
that  particular  kind  of  wisdom  and  foresight 
which  marks  the  astute  official  politician,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  far-seeing 
statesman.  _  (Hear,  hear.)  There  has  been 
exhibited,  in  this  one  respect,  an  all  but 
impossible  perfection.  Every  feeling,  every 


interest,  every  class,  is  bid  for  in  the  cleverest 
way  imaginable.  The  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  be  at  Ottawa,  of  course. 
The  Governor  General  or  other  head  of  this 
magnificent  future  vice-royalty,  or  what  not, 
will  hold  his  court  and  parliament  at  Ottawa; 
but  a  handsome  sop  is  thrown  to  Quebec  and 
Toronto,  also.  They,  too,  are  each  to  have 
a  provincial  court  and  legislature  and  go¬ 
vernmental  departments.  Everything  for 
everybody  !  As  to  the  state  that  is  to  be 
created,  its  style  and  rank  are  left  in  most 
delightful  ambiguity.  We  may  be  honored 
with  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  a  vice¬ 
royalty,  or  of  we  know  not  what.  All  we 
are  assured  of  is,  that  it  is  to  be  a  something 
better,  higher  and  more  grand  than  we  now 
have.  Perhaps  the  Sovereign  herself  will 
occasionally  come  over  and  exercise  her 
authority  in  person  ;  or,  perhaps,  a  throne 
will  be  created  for  some  member  of  the  royal 
family ;  or,  failing  such  dreams  as  these, 
we  are  told,  at  the  least,  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  representative  who  is  to 
be  sent  here  in  place  of  the  Sovereign  — that 
is  to  say,  the  representative  who  is  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  government  during  the  ordi¬ 
nary  absence  of  the  Sovereign  from  this 
part  of  the  British  dominions — we  are  told, 
I  say,  by  the  leader  of  this  House,  that,  in 
view  of  the  functions  to  be  entrusted  to 
him,  the  high  position  he  is  to  hold,  the 
vice-regal  state  he  will  have  to  keep,  it  is 
possible  we  shall,  at  least,  have  sent  out  here 
in  that  capacity,  hereafter,  men  of  the  class 
emphatically  called  statesmen.  I  have  no  taste 
for  paying  what  may  be  termed  courtier  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  living;  but,  looking  back  only 
to  the  dead,  of  whom  one  may  speak  freely, 
without  such  fear,  I  must  say  that  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  administer  our 
government  in  the  past  are  hardly  of  the 
class  to  be  looked  down  upon — that  the  list 
in  which  we  find  the  names  of  Durham, 
Sydenham,  Metcalfe,  and  Elgin,  is  not 
precisely  a  list  of  men  inferior  to  the  higher 
class  of  those  whom  we  call  statesmen;  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  even  after  this  great 
Confederacy  shall  have  been  established, 
men  of  much  higher  mark  than  those  we 
have  already  had  will  be  appointed  to  rule 
over  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  tho 
bait  is  thrown  out  that  we  are  to  have  men 
much  higher  than  we  ever  had  before;  that 
in  all  manner  of  ways  our  state  is  to  be 
better,  finer,  grander,  in  fact,  than  our  ima¬ 
gination  can  well  conceive.  (Laughter.) 
We  are,  it  seems,  among  other  things,  to 
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get  a  little  more  than  we  now  have  of  what 
is  called  a  feature  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  composition  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  It  has  been  spoken  of  a3  an  im¬ 
propriety,  almost  treasonable,  to  hint  at  it  as 
a  bait  thrown  out  to  gentlemen  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council  for 
a  fixed  period,  that  by  voting  for  this 
scheme  they  may  get  themselves  made  le¬ 
gislative  councillors  for  life.  If  in  this 
scheme  provision  had  been  made,  in  regard 
to  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature, ‘that  they  should  hold  their  seats,  not 
for  life,  but  say,  for  a  mere  period  of  five 
years,  I  rather  think  there  would  be  few 
found  here  very  mealy-mouthed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  when  it  is  offered  to  men  who, 
like  ourselves,  will  have  to  go  before  their 
constituents  within  a  few  months,  or  years, 
at  most,  that  they  are  to  be  made  legislative 
councillors  for  life,  the  bait,  I  think,  is  not 
a  very  small  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  told, 
too,  on  the  face  of  this  scheme,  that  the 
choice  is  to  be  made  by  the  present  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  several  provinces;  but  of  course 
with  perfect  fairness  to  the  Opposition  in 
each  province !  Most  satisfactory !  Each  Op¬ 
position  is  to  be  treated  with  perfect  fairness 
— “it  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond.”  We  hear 
of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  one  place,  ad¬ 
dressing  his  neighbors, and  telliDgthem  they 
may  depend  on  it,  that  when  Iler  Majesty 
comes  to  make  the  selection,  the  utmost  res¬ 
pect  will  be  paid  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  elected  members,  so  that  their  elected 
member  will  have  the  fairest  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  a  life  member  of  the  Confederate 
Legislative  Council  In  another  place,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  from  another  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Crown  that  those  gentlemen  who 
hold  patents  of  appointment  for  life  may  feel 
quite  as  safe,  for  certainly  their  claim  to  be 
retained  in  their  present  position  is  sure  to 
have  full  weight.  Further,  in  Lower  Canada, 
each  locality  is  told  that  it  may  rest  satisfied 
it  will  not  be  overlooked,  for  each  is  to  be 
represented  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  a 
gentleman  residing  <5r  holding  property  in 
it;  and  both  origins  and  both  creeds  alike 
are  thus  to  have  representation  and  full  pro¬ 
tection.  Another  point  upon  which  there 
has  been  a  like  pleasant  sort  of  ambiguity 
kept  up,  is  as  to  who  are  to  make  the  future 
nominations  to  this  Legislative  Counci  . 
Viewing  this  part  of  the  scheme  as  amatterol 
principle,  one  would  have  thought  that  these 
future  nominations  must  be  made  on  the 
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Federal  principle.  It  was  not  expressly  so 
stated ;  it  is  not  (as  wc  are  at  last  here 
told)  it  is  not  so  meant ;  but  till  we 
were  so  told,  everybody  who  thought  one 
way  said  that  the  resolutions  meaut  it 
to  be  that  way,  and  all  who  thought  the 
other  way  conveniently  found  the  resolutions 
to  justify  their  way  of  thinking.  Well, 
turning  then  to  matters  which  affect  this 
House,  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  still  observ¬ 
able.  Representation  by  population  is 
given  to  meet  the  grand  demand  of  Upper 
Canada ;  but  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
are  assured,  in  the  same  breath,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  them  ;  that  their  institutions  and 
privileges  are  made  perfectly  safe  ;  that  they 
will  even  have  as  many  members  in  the 
Lower  House  as  before,  and  that  they  will, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  be  really  better  off 
than  ever.  A  delightful  ambiguity  is  found, 
too,  upon  the  point  as  to  who  will  make  the 
future  apportionments  of  the  constituencies. 
The  leader  of  the  Government, in  explaining 
the  scheme  the  other  night,  admitted  that 
the  decennial  revisions  of  our  representation 
districts  are  really  not  to  be  left  to  the  local 
legislatures,  but  are  to  be  dealt  with  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  Federal  Legislature.  Till 
then  most  people,  I  believe,  had  held  the 
contrary ;  but  ail  had  admitted  the  text  of 
the  resolutions  to  be  equivocal,  and  each 
party  had  of  course  interpreted  them  as  it 
wished.  The  postponement  of  the  local 
constitutions  is  of  the  same  character. 
Everyone  is  given  to  understand  that  the 
thing  will  be  made  to  work  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all ;  each  is  promised  that  he 
shall  have  it  as  he  wants.  Those  who 
hold  to  the  principle  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  as  commonly  understood,  in  the  local 
administrations  are,  of  course,  told  to 
expect  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  cabinet, 
and,  presumably,  two  btauches  ot  a  local 
legislature.  Those  who  would  have  two 
legislative  bodies,  without  a  responsible 
ministry,  are  told  that  very  well  it  may  be 
so.  Whoever  prefers  one  legislative  body, 
hears  that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  there  very 
well  may  only  be  one;  and  those  again  who, 
even  with  one  House,  do  not.  wish  to  see 
responsible  government  in  the  provinces,  are 
assured  that  the  machinery  is  likely  to  be 
very  simple  ;  that  each  province  will  proba¬ 
bly  have  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  few 
heads  of  needed  departments,  and  oue  House, 
and  that  so,  no  doubt,  the  affairs  of  tach  pro¬ 
vince  can  be  managed  most  economically  and 
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tothe  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  lieutenant-governors  is  again  a  bait, 
and  perhaps  not  a  small  one  for  more  than 
a  few  of  our  public  men.  The  power  of 
disallowance  of  local  bills,  and  also  that  of 
reserving  them  for  the  sanction  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  are  on  the  one  hand 
represented  as  realities — powers  that  will 
really  be  exercised  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  to  restrain  improper  local  legislation — 
to  make  everything  safe  for  those  who  want 
a  Legislative  rather  than  a  Federal  union ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  do  not 
want  a  legislative  union,  it  is  represented 
that  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  and  will  never 
be  exercised.  (Hear,  hear.)  Uniformity 
of  laws  again  is  to  be  given  to  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  if  they  desire  it,  except  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  but  by  a  peculiar  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  although  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  General  Parliament  to  render  the 
laws  uniform,  without  the  consent  of  the 
provinces  concerned,  it  is  stipulated  that  it 
shall  be  impossible  for  Lower  Canada,  even 
though  she  should  desire  it,  to  have  her  laws 
uniform  with  those  of  the  other  provinces. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  education  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada ;  the  provision  is  to  be 
made,  no  one  knows  how,  for  everybody,  aud 
all  are  guaranteed  some  sort  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  true  we  are  not  told  what  the  promised 
measures  on  this  head  are  to  be  ;  whether 
they  really  will  give  increased  facilities  to 
the  minorities  in  the  two  sections  for  the 
education  of  their  youth  in  their  own  way 
or  not;  but  we  are  to  take  the  promise  as 
all  right,  and  everybody  is  required  to  be 
content.  Turning  to  the  financial  features 
of  the  scheme,  we  find  it  roundly  stated  that 
all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  each  province 
are  to  be  assumed  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment;  hut  if  we  look  again  into  details  we 
find  that — no,  they  are  not.  There  is  a 
something  here,  too,  beyond  what  appears 
on  the  face  of  things.  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  are  each  to  stay  burthened  with  some 
unstated  parts  of  the  debt  of  Canada,  and  the 
other  provinces  are  to  have  bonuses  of  unstated 
and  variant  amounts,  not  easy  to  be  come  at. 
The  financial  portion  of  the  scheme,  equally 
with  every  other,  is  presented  to  everybody 
in  whatever  light  he  would  like  to  view  it  in. 
It  will  surely  bring  about  economy,  because 
the  local  governments  will  have  so  little  to 
expend  unless  they  resort  to  direct  taxation; 
but  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  surely  to 
carry  us  through  all  sorts  of  wild  expendi¬ 
ture — to  give  us  new  and  exhaustless  credit 


in  England — to  make  possible  vast  defensive 
works  throughout  the  country — to  construct 
the  Intercolonial  llailway — to  enlarge  our 
canals  westward — to  create  no  one  knows 
how  vast  a  scheme  of  communication  with 
the  far  North-West.  Literally,  it  sounds  at 
every  turn  as  a  promise  of  everything  for 
everybody;  and  yet,  when  each  comes  to  ask 
how  much  it  promises,  and  how,  and  where, 
and  when,  the  whole  is  to  be  found  ambigu¬ 
ous,  unsubstantial  and  unreal.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  repeat,  there  is  everywhere  throughout  this 
scheme  a  most  amazing  amount  of  that  sort 
of  cleverness  which  may  characterize  the 
astute  politician,  but  which,  I  think,  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  is  yet  far  from  being  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  foresight  characteristic  of  the  far- 
seeing  statesman.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  game 
of  all  things  to  all  men  is  a  game  that  cannot 
be  played  with  success  in  the  long  run.  It 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  but  tempo¬ 
rary  in  its  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  Seriously, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pass  on  to  examine 
this  work  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
clearing  away,  as  best  one  may,  these  ambigu¬ 
ities  that  surround  it,  dealing  with  it  as  it  is, 
and  comparing  it  primarily  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  secondarily  with 
the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  I  wish 
I  could  compare  it  primarily  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  so  much  more  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  that  I  cannot.  In 
parts  only  has  it  any  resemblance  to  the 
British  Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
order  of  comparison  cannot  be  reversed.  I 
must  say,  before  I  go  further,  that  I  am  by 
no  means  an  admirer  of  a  great  deal  that  I 
find  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  always  preferred,  decidedly  preferred, 
and  do  now  prefer,  our  own  British  Consti¬ 
tution.  But  this,  at  least,  no  one  cau  deny, 
that  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  great  men,  wise  men,  far-seeing 
men;  that  their  work  was  a  great  work;  and 
that  to  compare  anybody  else’s  work — 
especially  a  work  such  as  this,  of  the  few 
gentlemen,  doubtless  able  gentlemen,  who 
framed  this  Constitution — with  it,  is  to 
submit  that  work  to  a  very  severe  and  trying 
test.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were, 
indeed,  great  men — living  in,  and  the 
product  of  a  great  age,  who  had  passed 
through  a  great  ordeal  and  been  brought 
up  to  the  level  of  their  work  by  great 
events  in  which  they  had  been  leading 
actors ;  and  their  work  was  a  great 
work,  which  oost  much  time  and  much 
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discussion,  and  underwent  long  and  pains¬ 
taking  revision  of  all  sorts,  in  all  quarters, 
before  it  was  finally  adopted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Yet  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  now,  and  to 
admit  it  without  examination,  that  this  work 
of  thirty-three  gentlemen,  done  in  seventeen 
days,  is  a  much  better  work  than  that;  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  it  is  even  better  for 
our  people  and  situation,  than  the  time- 
honored  Constitution  of  our  Mother  Land ; 
that  it  combines  essentially  the  advantages 
of  both,  with  the  disadvantages  of  neither. 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  at 
least  lasted  seventy  years  without  fracture. 
It  has  stood  a  good  deal  of  straining,  from 
events  beyond  the  possible  foresight  or  con¬ 
trol  of  those  who  framed  it ;  and  it  may  yet 
stand  many  more  years,  notwithstanding 
this  late  strain  upon  it.  If,  indeed,  Louisiana 
had  not  been  purchased,  if  the  cotton-gin 
had  not  been  invented — the  two  unforeseen 
events  which  so  encouraged  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  therefore  of  slavery — if  it 
had  not  been  for  these,  what  I  may  call 
extraneous  events,  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  that  Constitution,  it  probably 
would  not  have  received  the  shock  that 
it  has  received  ;  but  we  do  not  know  yet 
that  that  shock  will  have  a  fatal  effect, 
or  that  it  will  break  up  the  wonderful  fabric 
which  they  created.  Perhaps  it  may  change 
that  fabric  more  or  less  in  some  of  its  parts ; 
and  after  it  shall  have  passed  away,  the  fabric 
itself  may  not  improbably  endure  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come.  But  as  to  this  proposed 
Constitution  of  ours,  should  it  become  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  how  long  will  it  last  ? 
How  will  it  work,  if  it  does  last  ?  And  to 
or  towards  what,  while  working,  will  it  tend  ? 
To  these  questions,  I  have  now  to  call  the 
earnest  attention  of  this  House.  I  begin, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  future  House  of 
Commons — falsely  so  called.  I  shall  not  take 
up  the  different  resolutions  one  after  another, 
and  criticize  them  in  that  manner;  but  I 
will  take  up  the  different  leading  features  of 
the  scheme  consecutively,  and  endeavor  not 
to  misrepresent  them.  If  I  should  do  so, 
or  at  all  misstate  their  character  or  probable 
effects,  I  give  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
full  leave,  if  only  they  will  do  so  without 
throwing  jokes  across  the  floor  of  the  House, 
to  correct  me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  set 
myself  right.  The  House  of  Commons, 
then,  incorrectly  so  called,  to  distinguish  it 


from  the  other  House  that  corresponds 
with,  but  is  not  named  after  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Legislative  Council,  forms 
the  leading  feature  of  this  project ;  and 
I  take  it  up  first,  comparing  it  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  speaking  hi  re  not  so  much  of  its 
powers  as  of  its  composition.  I  cannot,  in 
this  view,  compare  it  with  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  because  the  principle  of 
its  construction  is  so  entirely  different.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  simply  copied  from  what  I 
think  the  wroug  model ;  and  the  copied 
parts  correspond  most  faithfully  and  exactly 
with  what  I  venture  to  call  the  least  desirable 
features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  copy  is  not,  I  repeat,  of  a  thing 
absolutely  good,  but  only  of  a  thing  as  good 
as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  circumstanced  as  they  were, 
could  make  it;  but  the  peculiarity  of  their 
system  that  I  object  to,  was  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  ours.  I  think  it  was  absolutely 
unnecessary ;  I  think  it  even  very  much  of 
an  excrescence.  It  can  hardly  be  denied, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
practical  objection  to  the  plan  of  shifting 
representation  districts,  which  is  what  this 
system  adopts,  and  what  the  system  of  the 
United  States  adopted.  Every  ten  years  the 
representation  from  each  province  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  changed  or 
readjusted  by  a  rule  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Of  course  we  have  not 
the  little  addition  of  the  al'owance  for  the 
three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  which 
they  have  ;  but  decennially  we  are  to  take 
the  population  of  the  several  provinces,  and 
by  a  rule  in  all  essentials  common  to  the 
two  systems,  we  are  to  declare  how  many 
representation  districts  are  to  be  allowed  to 
each  province.  Now,  the  result  of  that 
system  must  be  that  we  can  have  no  lasting 
constituencies  for  the  future  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  These  representation  districts  cannot 
be  kept  to  correspond  with  our  municipal, 
business  or  registration  districts,  or  with  our 
districts  for  representation  in  our  provincial 
legislatures.  We  are  to  have  a  set  of  special, 
shifting  districts  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
electing  our  Federal  House  of  Commons.  I 
must  say  that  this  principle  is  not,  from  a  Brit¬ 
ish  point  of  view,  a  sound  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  we  ought  to  do  is,  to  try  to  establish 
in  this  country  of  ours  a  set  of  representation 


districts  as  permanent  and  as  closely  coinci¬ 
ding  with  our  territorial  divisions  existing 
for  other  purposes,  as  circumstances  will  allow 
us  to  have  them ;  subdividing  or  otherwise 
altering  them,  or  erecting  new  ones,  only  as 
occasion  may  bo  found  to  require. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— We  will 
do  that  for  the  local  parliaments. 

Mr.  HUNKIN- -Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps 
not.  That  distinction,  however,  is  just  what 
I  complain  of.  We  are  to  change  our  dis¬ 
tricts  for  purposes  of  representation  in  the 
local  parliaments,  if  we  like,  but  not  unless 
we  like.  These  subdivisions  of  our  provinces 
may  thus,  in  the  main,  be  permanent.  But 
for  representation  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
we  are,  at  each  of  these  decennial  periods,  to 
have  a  general  readjustment  of  the  whole 
country,  so  as  to  divide  each  province  anew 
into  its  due  number  of  aliquot  parts.  This 
is  an  innovation  on  our  usages,  greatly  for 
the  worse.  It  goes  to  destroy  that  character 
of  reality,  convenience  and  stability  which — 
if  our  system,  as  a  whole,  is  to  have  such 
character — had  need  be  maintained  to  the 
utmost  exteut  practicable,  in  respect  of  our 
constituencies  and  of  our  minor  territo¬ 
rial  delimitations  generally.  This  changing 
every  ten  years  brings  together  electors  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  with 
each  other.  In  England  they  do  nothing  of 
this  sort ;  they  do  not  change  their  limits 
lightly.  The  several  bodies  of  men  who 
send  representatives  to  the  Imperial  House 
of  Commons  have  the  habit  of  so  coming 
together,  as  bodies  not  likely  to  be  broken 
up.  We  ought  to  keep  this  as  an  element 
of  our  Constitution,  but  it  is  carefully  elimi¬ 
nated  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL — I  am  sure 
the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  wish  to 
build  up  an  argument  on  a  misconception  of 
the  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  I  am  sure  that  he  must  have 
observed  this  fact,  that  it  may,  and  probably 
will  often  happen,  that  there  will  be  no 
change  as  to  the  number  of  members  or 
electoral  districts,  and  there  certainly  will 
be  none  if  the  increase  of  population  in 
Lower  Canada  keeps  pace  with  that  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  and  therefore  the  evil  he  com¬ 
plains  of  will  not  occur  unless  there  be  some 
different  rule  of  increase  from  that  which 
has  prevailed  heretofore. 

Mr.  HUNKIN — If  any  one  imagines  that 
the  population  ot  the  ditierent  provinces  is 
going  to  increase  upon  any  thing  like  the 
same  rule,  then  I  differ  from  him.  I  believe 


there  will  be  a  very  much  more  rapid  rate 
of  increase  in  some  provinces  than  in  others; 
a  divergence  between  them  in  this  respect, 
of  the  same  kind,  and  perhaps,  even  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States.  There,  in  the  old  states,  at  every 
decennial  revision,  the  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  lessens,  and  in  the  new  states  it  in¬ 
creases,  and  that  rapidly.  It  is  only  in  the 
comparatively  few  states  which  may  he  said  to 
be  neither  old  nor  new  that  it  remains  about  the 
same.  The  rule  is  one  of  change,  for  the 
country  everywhere.  Any  escape  from  change 
is  the  exception.  And  with  us,  those  provinces 
which  shall  be  found  to  increase  faster  than 
Lower  Canada,  as  some  certainly  will  he, 
will  re-divide  their  whole  territory  every  ten 
years,  in  order  to  increase  their  number  of 
districts ;  and  those  which  increase  slower 
will  do  the  same,  in  order  to  cut  some  off. 
Even  Lower  Canada,  to  meet  the  varying 
rates  of  increase  of  its  several  parts,  will  be 
drawn  into  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I 
shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  this  need  not 
be — that  mere  partial  changes  here  and  there 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  end  ;  but  I  know 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  will  be,  that 
such  partial  changes  will  not  be  made  the 
rule.  The  sweeping  rule  is  laid  down,  in  the 
abstract,  of  basing  representation  on  mere 
population;  and  that  rule  is  sure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  out — not  only  as  between  the  several 
provinces,  but  also  as  within  each  ;  and 
here  again,  not  only  as  for  Federal,  but  also 
as  for  provincial  legislation.  For  all  legis¬ 
lative  purposes,  we  must  look  to  have  all  our 
territorial  divisions  open  to  frequent,  one 
might  say  perpetual,  reconstruction ;  and 
this  subject  perpetually  to  the  disturbing 
influences  of  the  party  warfare  of  the  hour. 
The  exigencies  ot  that  warfare,  we  may  be 
sure,  will  tell ;  and  whatever  the  party  in  the 
ascendant,  whether  in  the  country  at  large 
or  locally,  will  find  means  in  this  part  of  our 
machinery  for  advancing  its  ends' — means  not 
quite  of  the  sort  to  commend  themselves  to 
one’s  approval.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  claimed, 

I  know,  as  a  merit  of  this  scheme,  that  it 
allows  a  five  years’  term  to  our  House  of 
Commons,  in  place  of  the  two  years’  term 
fixed  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Apart  from  these  decennial  revisions,  I  would 
be  glad  of  this.  But  five  is  the  half  of  ten,  I 
think;  and  though  ourHouses  of  Commons  may 
often  not  last  their  full  term,  there  will  yet  sel¬ 
dom  or  never,  in  all  probability,  he  more  than 
cither  two  or  three  general  elections  held 
between  any  two  decennial  revisions.  A  less 
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satisfactory  arrangement,  if  one  is  to  think 
of  our  House  of  Commons  at  all  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  its  great  namesake,  I  confess 
I  can  hardly  imagine.  There  everything 
favors  that  combined  steadiness  and  variety 
of  local  influences  upon  the  representative 
machinery  which  is  at  once  characteristic  of, 
and  essential  tc,  the  British  system,  and 
without  which  neither  public  parties  nor 
public  men  can  actor  last  as  it  requires  they 
should.  Here  everything  is  to  be  allowed  to 
tend  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  Nor 
is  this  all.  At  home,  while  the  constitu¬ 
encies  are  wisely  kept  as  lasting  ns  they  can 
be,  the  members  they  return  are  all  held 
members  of  the  one  House  of  Commons,  as 
little  distinguished  by  the  English,  Scotch, 
Irish  or  Welsh  location  of  their  constituen¬ 
cies  as  they  well  can  be.  Here,  again,  this 
United  States  system  which  we  are  asked  to 
copy,  is  the  reverse,  and  thereverse  of  sound 
judgment.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  an  aggregate  of  state  delegations,  and  our 
mock  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  provincial  delegations.  Each  man  is 
to  come  to  it  ticketed  as  an  Upper  or  Lower 
Canadian,  a  New  Brunswicker,  a  Nova 
Scotian,  Newfoundlander,  a  Prince  Edward 
Islander,  or  what  not.  These  distinctions, 
which,  if  we  are  to  be  a  united 
people,  we  had  better  try  to  sink,  we 
are  to  keep  up  and  exaggerate.  The 
system  will  do  that,  and  but  too  well. 
There  is,  however,  one  marked  contrast  as 
to  this,  between  the  system  of  the  United 
States  and  that  proposed  here.  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives,  the  system  is  at  least  sure  to  work, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  Theirs  is  a  true 
Federation.  Its  founders  took  care,  when, 
with  the  foresight  of  statesmen,  they  arranged 
the  details  of  their  constitution,  to  frame  it 
so  as  to  work  in  all  its  important  parts,  and 
with  that  end  they  left  it  mainly  to  the 
several  states  to  work  out  the  arithmetical 
rule  laid  down  for  these  decennial  revisions, 
giving  them  such  powers  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  thing  intended  would  be  really 
and  punctually  done.  I  thought  when  I 
read  these  resolutions  first,  that  it  was,  of 
course,  the  intention  of  their  framers  to 
adopt  that  system  here ;  but  we  are  now 
authoritatively  told  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
General  Parliament  is  alone  to  do  the  whole 
work  of  these  re-divisions  of  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  throughout  the  provinces.  But, 
suppose  that  for  any  cause,  such  as  readily 
may  suggest  itself — under  pretext  of  alleged 


incorrectness  of  a  census,  or  without  pretext 
— it  should  fail  to  discharge  this  duty 
promptly,  or  should  discharge  it  in  a  ques¬ 
tionable  way,  or  not  at  all — what  then  ? 
Is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  reserve  a  right 
of  interference  in  such  case ;  or  is  the 
doctrine  broached  the  other  night  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada,  as  to 
its  power  to  revoke  our  constitutional  charters, 
to  be  acted  on  ?  I  should  fancy  not.  But 
why,  then,  pretend  to  ask  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  do  so  weak  a  thing  as  to  lay¬ 
down  for  us  a  bad  rule  for  all  time  to  come, 
merely  that  we  may  follow  it  or  not,  as  in 
our  wisdom  or  unwisdom  we  may  please  ? 
Well,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  next  to 
our  Legislative  Council  —  too  little  like 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  bear  even  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  comparison  in  that  direction.  It 
must  be  compared  with  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  differences  here  are 
very  wide.  The  framers  of  this  Constitution 
have  here  contrived  a  system  quite  different 
from  that;  and  when  we  are  told  (as  it  seems 
we  are)  that  the  Legislative  Council  is  to 
represent  especially  the  Federal  element  in 
our  Constitution,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  Federal 
principle  about  it;  that  it  is  the  merest  sham 
that  can  be  imagined.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
show  the  contrast.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  just  two  senators, 
freely  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  of  the  Union. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  And 
sometimes  by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — That  does  not  in  the 
least  touch  what  I  am  saying.  I  say  that 
the  Senate  consists  of  just  two  senators  from 
each  state,  who  are  freely  selected  by  the 
legislature  of  each  state.  It  is  true  that  in 
case  of  any  casual  vacancy  power  is  given  to 
the  Governor  of  the  state  to  fill  up  such 
vacancy  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state.  But  it  is  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  who  regularly  elect  these 
senators  from  each,  for  a  stated  term  of  six 
years,  and  subject  to  an  arrangement  lor 
their  retiring  in  such  rotation  as  never  to  leave 
any  state  unrepresented.  Well,  sir,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  thus  constitu¬ 
ted  of  two  picked  men  from  each  state,  ar.d 
presided  over  by  the  Vice-President  or  by 
one  of  themselves,  freely  chosen  by  them¬ 
selves,  have  devolved  upon  them  the  im¬ 
portant  judicial  function  of  impeachment. 
Even  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
be  impeached  before  them  for  treason  or 
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malversation  in  office.  They  have  a  large 
share  of  executive  power  also;  sitting  in 
secret  session  upon  all  treaties  and  upon 
most  appointments  to  office,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  all  appointments  of  the  more  important 
kind.  There  are  appointments  which  the 
President  may  make  without  their  concur¬ 
rence  ;  but  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  important 
appointments  which  he  can  so  make.  Every 
treaty  and  every  important  appointment 
must  go  before  them,  and  may  be  disallowed 
by  them.  They  further  exercise  coordinate 
legislative  functions,  as  to  expenditure  and 
taxation,  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
From  all  these  circumstances  combined,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is,  I  believe, 
on  the  whole,  the  ablest  deliberative  body 
the  world  has  ever  known.  As  to  men  of 
third  and  fourth  rate  importance  finding 
their  way  there,  it  is  hardly  possible.  The 
members  of  the  Senate,  almost  without 
exception,  are  first  or  second-rate  men. 
There  are  no  small  men  among  them.  (Cries 
of  “  Yes  !  yes!”)  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  certainly  no  proportion  of  small  men, 
comparatively  speaking. 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER — It  is  a 
question  at  this  moment  as  to  the  relative  av¬ 
erages  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate.  I  heard  it  discussed  when  I  was 
in  Washington. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear  !  hear  !  ! 
Looking  to  Washington.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN— What  I  say  is,  I  believe, 
fully  borne  out  by  constitutional  writers  of 
the  highest  mark — by  De  Tocqueville, 
Chevalier,  and  others.  They  say  that  the 
peculiar  constitution  and  attributes  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  have  made  it  a  delibera¬ 
tive  body  of  the  very  highest  mark.  And  even 
were  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  in  this  respect 
it  is  all  I  have  called  it,  at  least  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  As  intended  for  the 
Federal  check  in  the  system  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  machine  simply  perfect.  It  is 
a  very  able,  deliberative  body,  of  moderate 
numbers,  carefully  chosen  on  the  strictest 
principle  of  federation,  changing  constantly, 
and  having,  on  every  matter  of  importance, 
a  voice  and  veto  of  the  most  efficient  kind. 
For  stopping  everything,  for  bringing  about 
a  deadlock — all  parts  of  their  machinery  view¬ 
ed  together — it  affords  no  formidable  facilities; 
whilst  for  preventing  anything  from  being 
done  which  it  may  be  to  the  public  interest, 
or  to  that  of  any  number  of  the  states,  to 
prevent,  it  is  as  perfect  as  can  be.  Look  now 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Le¬ 


gislative  Council  under  the  proposed  Confed¬ 
eration  ;  what  is  it  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  its  numbers  from  resting  on 
a  population  basis  ;  and  this  is  about  the  only 
principle  I  can  find  in  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  thought,  that  as  the 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  shared  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  in  the  ratio  of  their  popu¬ 
lation,  there  must  he  some  other  rule  followed 
for  the  Upper  Chamber.  So  we  are  to  have 
twenty-four  for  Upper  Canada,  twenty-four 
for  Lower  Canada,  twenty-four  for  the  three 
Lower  Provinces,  and  four  for  Newfoundland ; 
simply,  I  suppose,  because  the  populations  of 
these  equalized  sections  are  not  equal,  and 
because  four  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Newfoundland.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
these  legislative  councillors,  thus  limited 
in  number,  are  to  hold  their  seats  for 
life.  They  are  not  to  he  even  freely 
chosen,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least, 
from  the  principal  men  in  each  section  of 
the  country.  They  are  to  be  selected, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  small  number  of 
gentlemen  holding  seats  in  the  present  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  either  by  the  accident  of  their 
having  been  nominated  to  them  some  time 
ago,  or  by  the  chances  of  popular  election 
since  ;  and  until  that  panel  is  exhausted,  no 
other  person  in  any  province  is  to  be  taken  ; 
and  hereafter,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vacancies 
occur,  they  are  to  be  filled  as  we  arc  now  told 
— and  this  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all — not 
by  the  provincial  legislatures,  nor  by  any 
authority  or  under  any  avowed  influence  of 
the  local  kind, , but  possibly  by  the  General 
Government.  And  forsooth,  this  is  called 
the  Federal  feature  of  our  system  !  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  vacancies,  to  be  sure,  in  Lower 
Canada  are  to  be  filled  by  selection  of  indivi¬ 
duals  having  or  holding  property  in  Lower 
Canada, — and  more  than  that,  in  particular 
territorial  divisions  of  Lower  Canada  !  But 
are  these  individuals  to  be  ever  so  little  chosen 
by  the  people  of  such  territorial  divisions,  or 
even  of  Lower  Canada,  or  with  any  necessary 
reference  to  their  wishes  in  that  behalf  ? 
Bless  you,  no  1  not  at  all.  That  would  go 
towards  making  a  Federal  body  of  this  House! 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  might  then  be  something 
of  a  Federal  check  upon  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  would  never  do.  But  suppose 
this  should  happen — and  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  must  admit  that  it  may, — that 
in  the  Federal  Executive  Council  some 
one  province  or  other — Upper  Canada,  Lower 
Canada,  or  any  other,  no  matter  which  — 
either  is  not  represented,  or  is  represented 
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otherwise  than  as  it  would  wish  to  be.  While 
thus  out  in  the  cold,  a  vacancy  arises  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  requiring  to  he  filled  as 
for  such  province.  Where  is  the  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  filled  on  any  sort  of  Federal 
principle?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  what 
wTorse  wrong  or  insult  could  be  put  upon  a 
province,  than  would  be  involved  in  the  kind 
of  selection  likely  under  such  circumstances 
to  be  made  for  it?  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Legislative  Council,  constituted  so  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
presided  over  by  a  functionary  to  be  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  General  Government;  having  no 
such  functions  of  a  judicial  or  executive 
character  as  attached  to  that  body,  and  cut 
off  from  that  minute  oversight  of  the  finances 
which  attaches  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ;  although  it  may  be  a  first-rate  dead¬ 
lock  ;  although  it  may  be  able  to  interpose 
an  absolute  veto,  for  no  one  can  say  how  long, 
ou  all  legislation,  would  be  no  Federal  check 
at  all.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  near  approach 
to  the  worst  system  which  could  be  devised  in 
legislation.  While  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  nearly  perfect  in  the  one  way,  our 
Legislative  Council  is  to  be  as  nearly  perfect 
in  the  other  way.  (Laughter.)  The  Hon.  At¬ 
torney  General  for  Upper  Canada,  the  other 
night,  devised  and  stated  just  the  cleverest  de¬ 
fence  he  could,  of  this  constitution  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  But  what  did  it  amount  to? 
Nothing.  He  undertook  to  tell  us,  that  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  deaths  to 
be  counted  on  in  a  body  numbering  its  certain 
proportion  of  elderly  men,  and  so  forth,  the 
personal  composition  of  this  Council  would  not 
change  so  slowly  as  many  feared.  He  also 
urged  that  those  who  thus  found  their  way 
into  it  would  be  but  men  after  all — perhaps 
politicians  a  little  or  more  than  a  little  given 
to  complaisance — but  at  any  rate  men,  who 
would  know  they  had  no  great  personal  hold 
on  public  confidence  ;  and  so,  that  they  might 
sometimes  even  yield  to  pressure  too  easily,  in 
place  of  resisting  it  too  much.  Well,  sir,  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  every  government  in 
the  world  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  constitutional 
government — a  government,  that  is  to  say, 
tempered  by  check  of  some  kind.  The 
despotism  of  the  Grand  Turk  has  been  said 
to  have  its  constitutional  check  in  a  salutary 
fear  of  the  bow-string ;  and  there  may  prove 
to  be  something  of  the  same  sort  here.  But 
I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  quasi-despotism  of 
this  Legislative  Council,  even .  though  so 
tempered.  Representing  no  public  opinion  01 
real  power  of  any  kind,  it  may  hurt  the  less, 


but  it  can  never  tend  to  good,  and  it  can  never 
last.  It  is  satisfactory  for  one  to  find  that  in  this 
view  I  do  not  stand  alone.  This  plan  is  con¬ 
demned,  not  simply  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
but  by  the  Imperial  Government,  as  one  which 
cannot  be  carried  out.  The  Imperial  authori¬ 
ties  cannot  but  see  that  a  body  appointed  for 
life  and  limited  in  numbers,  is  just  the  worst 
body  that  could  be  contrived — ridiculously 
the  worst. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Do  they 
say  it  is  the  worst  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  say  it  is  the  worst. 
They  say  it  is  bad.  It  is  condemned  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  diplomatic  terms  it 
may  be,  but  in  sufficiently  emphatic  terms. 
I  believe  Her  Majesty’s  Government  regard 
it  as  I  do — as  pretty  nonsensical.  I  know  it 
may  be  said  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
perhaps,  may  apply  a  remedy  by  leaving  out 
the  provision  about  a  limited  number  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

Hon.  Atyt.  Gen.  CARTIER — That  is 
our  security. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Security  it  is  none,  but 
the  very  contrary.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  this  should  be  done,  or  though  the 
Imperial  Act  should  even  not  state  the  res¬ 
trictions  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the 
Crown  in  its  first  choice  of  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cillors,  such  remedy  would  be  the  merest  pal¬ 
liative  imaginable.  The  restrictions  on  such 
choice  would  be  maintained  in  practice  all  the 
same;  and  even  the  limitations  as  to  number 
would  remain  as  an  understood  rule,  to  be 
set  aside  for  no  cause,  much  less  grave  than 
might  suffice  to  sweep  away  even  a  clause  of 
an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Before 
leaving  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  past  history  of  Canada  in  respect  of 
our  Legislative  Council.  (Hear,  hear.)  Did 
it  not  happen,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  the  first 
Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  not  being 
limited  in  point  of  numbers,  being  like  the 
House  of  Lords  in  that  respect — the  Crown, 
I  say,  having  the  full  choice  of  its  members, 
and  full  control  over  their  number — did  it 
not  happen,  I  say,  that  its  members  were  most 
of  them,  for  some  time,  named  from  one  side 
in  politics  ?  The  gentlemen  named  by  Lord 
Sydenham  and  his  immediate  successors, 
were,  undoubtedly,  most  respectable.  I  here 
was  nothing  out  of  common  course  that  I  see 
about  these  appointments;  they  were  party, 
political  appointments  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
And  under  this  proposed  scheme  the  same 
kind  of  thing  would  naturally  happen  again, 
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But  in  1848,  with  a  change  of  government, 
it  became  necessary  to  carry  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  measure  or  measures  to  which  it  was 
well  known  that  a  large  majority  of  this  Upper 
House  were  decidedly  opposed .  There  had  to  be 
some  talking  about  a  swamping  of  the  House 
— a  similar  step  to  what  was  threatened  once 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  not  really  done.  It  did  not  need  to  be 
done,  or  at  least,  it  only  needed  to  be  done 
in  part ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  position 
of  honorable  gentlemen,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  their  standing  out  beyond  a 
certain  point,  made  it  unnecessary  to  carry 
out  the  threat  to  extremity.  But  it  was 
carried  far  enough  to  destroy  their  self- 
respect,  and  the  respect  of  the  public  for 
them.  It  was  felt  that  they  had  no  sufficient 
status  in  the  country;  they  sank  in  public 
opinion,  and  sank  and  sank  until  every  one 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  change  which  was 
afterwards  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Council.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  overstate 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  Legislative 
Council  so  sank  in  public  opinion,  because 
there  was  no  machinery  by  which  public  opin¬ 
ion  could  act  upon  it,  except  that  of  a  further 
creation  of  councillors  by  the  Crown,  and 
there  being  no  other  way  of  averting  a  dead¬ 
lock,  they  had  to  be  made  to  feel  that  in  case 
of  extremity  their  power  would  not  be  found 
equal  to  their  will. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — That  is 
because  the  number  was  unlimited. 

Mr.  DUNKIN —  If  the  Crown  had  not 
been  able  to  increase  the  number,  those  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  might  have  stood  out  against 
the  popular  demand,  until  a  revolution  had 
swept  them  away,  or  they  might  have  shrunk 
before  the  fear  of  it ;  as  it  was,  they  gave  way 
under  a  milder  pressure.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— There  is  a 
central  power  in  all  things.  There  is  a  centri¬ 
fugal  force  and  a  centripetal  force.  Too  much 
of  either  is  dangerous,  and  what  is  true  in  the 
physical  world,  is  true  also  in  the  political 
world. 

Mr.  DUNKIN— Certainly.  But  I  do  not 
see  that  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
marks  I  am  just  now  offering.  (Hear,  hear.; 

I  say  the  elective  Legislative  Council  was 
rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try)  by  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  even 
though  the  system  then  in  existence  was  not  so 
bad  as  the  system  now  offered  for  our  accept¬ 
ance.  There  was  then  the  power  constitution- 
ally  given  to  the  Crown  to  augment  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  so  that  the 


gentlemen  constituting  that  body  could  recede 
before  the  determined  expression  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  will,  as  gracefully  as  did  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  memorable  occasion  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to.  Had  that  House  not  yield¬ 
ed  in  those  days  of  the  Reform  Bill,  even  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  might  not  have  es¬ 
caped  the  consequences  of  a  bloody  revolution. 
That  House  might  have  been  constitutionally 
omnipotent,  but  its  physical  was  not  equal  to 
its  constitutional  capacity.  What  is  it  that 
is  proposed  to  he  given  to  us  here  ?  A  body 
not  at  all  weighty  in  the  influence  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  which,  it  is  said,  will  have  to  shrink 
from  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  or  not.  But  I  had 
rather  not  give  to  a  body  of  men  limited  in 
number — though  even  so  little  weighty  in  the 
community — an  absolute  veto  on  all  legis¬ 
lation,  for  so  long  as  the  Almighty  may 
be  pleased  to  continue  them  in  life.  I 
think  a  much  better  system  could  be 
devised — nay,  I  am  sure  of  it.  At  all 
events,  here  is  this  proposed  body,  which, 
we  are  told,  is  to  be  Federal,  but  which  is  not 
to  be  so.  We  are  told  it  is  to  be  a  constitu¬ 
tional  check,  but  it  is  not  to  be  that  either. 
It  is  rather,  I  take  it,  a  cleverly  devised  piece 
of  dead-lock  machinery,  and  the  best  excuse 
made  for  it  is,  that  it  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  do  near  all  the  harm  it  seems  meant  to 
do.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  condemns  it. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  say 
with  very  marked  emphasis  how  we  join  in 
that  condemnation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
then  shewn,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  asregards 
our  House  of  Commons,  that  we  have  not  reach¬ 
ed  perfection;  and  that,  asregards  our  House 
of  Lords,  we  have  not  come  near  it.  I  pass 
on  to  the  Executive.  Here,  too,  there  is  to 
be  a  very  wide  difference  between  our  pro¬ 
posed  system  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
To  begin,  they  have  an  elective  president, 
chosen  for  a  short  term  ;  with  all  the  evils, 
therefore,  of  frequent  presidential  elections, 
aggravated  by  the  president’s  allowed  capacity 
for  reelection.  No  doubt,  we  avoid  these  ; 
our  Viceroy,  or  Governor  General,  is  not  to  be 
elective.  Nobody  proposes' that — I  do  not 
think  anybody  ever  did*  propose  it.  And  the 
authors  of  this  project  have,  therefore,  no 
great  right  to  take  credit  for  this,  any  more 
than  for  their  unasked  offer  to  continue  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  upon  the  throne,  or 
in  other  words,  create  her  Queen  of  British 
North  America,  by  the  grace  of  the  Quebec 
Conference  !  (Laughter.)  This,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  way.  What  is  more  im- 
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portant  to  notice  in  this  connexion,  is  the 
marked  distinction  on  which  I  have  already 
touched,  between  the  United  States  system, 
which  devolves  in  part  upon  the  Senate — and 
our  system,  which  devolves  not  at  all  upon  the 
Legislative  Council,  but  wholly  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  the  duty  of  advising  and 
aiding  the  head  of  the  Government  in  the 
discharge  of  his  executive  functions.  As  I 
have  said,  in  the  United  States  the  Senate 
has  large  executive  functions. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Without 
)  esponsibility  for  their  advice.  We  have  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  in  that  respect  our  system  is 
better. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — My  honorable  friend 
says  “  without  responsibility.  ”  I  rather 
think  not.  Take  the  case  of  a  senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  New  York.  I  rather  think 
he  will  feel  himself  very  distinctly  responsible 
to  the  state  he  represents.  He  is  not  responsible 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  nor 
is  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  collectively  respon¬ 
sible.  But  each  senator  is  particularly  and 
personally  responsible  to  his  own  state,  and 
acts  under  a  sense  of  that  responsibility. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Take  the  case  which  occurred 
a  number  of  years  ago,  when  President  J ack- 
son  named,  as  Minister  to  the  British  Court, 
Martin  Van  Beren,  afterwards  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  presidential  chair.  A  majority 
of  the  Senate  disallowed  that  nomination. 
Did  not  the  senators  who  voted  for  or 
against  that  nomination,  do  so  under  a  weighty, 
practical  responsibility  ?  Every  man  of  them 
did.  They  voted  in  the  view  and  under  the 
sanction  of  that  responsibility ;  and  some  of 
them  had  to  pay  for  the  exercise  of  it.  And 
so  they  do,  all  along.  (Hear,  hear.)  .  This, 
however,  is  a  digression  into  which  I 
have  been  led  by  the  remark  of  my 
honorable  friend.  I  return  to  the  line  of 
argument  I  was  pursuing.  What  I  am  just 
now  shewing  is,  that  in  respect  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  executive  power,  this  scheme 
urged  upon  our  acceptance  differs  toto  ado 
from  the  system  in  operation  in  the  United 
States.  I  shall  consider  presently  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  advantages  or  disadvantages.  In 
the  United  States,  as  is  admitted,  the  Senate 
does  a  certain  part  of  what  we  undertake  here 
to  do  by  means  of  a  Cabinet.  The  Federal 
check  so  exercised  by  the  Senate  renders  un¬ 
necessary,  for  any  Federal  purpose,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Cabinet.  Indeed  they  do  not  want 
a  Cabinet  for  any  purpose  at  all.  It  is  not  ot 
their  system.  But  here,  with  our  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  not  elected,  we  must  have  one.  And 
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yet,  how  are  we  to  make  it  work,  engrafted 
on  a  system  which,  in  its  essentials,  is  after 
all  more  American  than  British  ?  This  is 
what  I  have  now  come  to.  I  have  to  ask 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  how  they  are 
going  to  organize  their  Cabinet,  for  these 
provinces,  according  to  this  so-called  Federal 
scheme  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  I  may  defy 
them  to  shew  that  the  Cabinet  can  be  formed 
on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  several  provinces  in  that  Ca¬ 
binet.  It  is  admitted  that  the  provinces  are 
not  really  represented  to  any  Federal  intent 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Cabinet 
here  must  discharge  all  that  kind  of  function, 
which  in  the  United  States  is  performed,  in  the 
Federal  sense,  by  the  Senate.  And  precisely 
as  in  the  United  States,  wherever  a  Federal 
check  is  needed,  the  Senate  has  to  do  Federal 
duty  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Executive 
Government.  So  here,  when  that  check  can¬ 
not  be  so  got,  we  must  seek  such  substitute 
for  it  as  we  may,  in  a  Federal  composition  of 
the  Executive  Council ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
making  it  distinctly  representative  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Well,  I  must  say  that  this  sort  of 
thing  is  utterly  variant  from,  and  inconsistent 
with  British  practice  and  British  principle; 
with  the  constitutional  system  which  makes 
the  whole  Cabinet  responsible  for  every  act 
of  government.  The  British  Cabinet  is  no 
Cabinet  of  sections,  but  a  unit.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  view  which  I  am  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  judgment  of  the  House,  let  me 
revert  for  a  moment  to  our  Canadian  history. 
I  can  only  look  forward  to  the  future  by  the 
lights  given  me  by  the  past.  The  union  of 
the  Canadas,  consummated  in  1841,  was  a  le¬ 
gislative  union.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
savoring  ever  so  faintly  of  Federalism,  unless 
it  were  the  clause  which  declared,  and  quite 
unnecessarily  declared,  that  there  should  be  an 
equal  representation  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively. 
If  the  Union  Act  had  merely  distributed  the 
constituencies  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  equal¬ 
ity  of  representation  to  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  it  would  have  done  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  all  it  did.  But  besides  doing  this,  it 
quite  uselessly  added  in  terms  that  the  num¬ 
bers  were  to  be  equal — subject  always,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  to  our  declared 
power  thereafter  by  legislation  of  our  own 
to  disturb  that  equality,  if  we  pleased.  Well, 
sir,  when  an  Executive  Government  had  to 
be  first  organized  for  Canada,  Lord  Syden¬ 
ham  was  obliged  to  call  into  his  Cabinet  cer¬ 
tain  officials  whom  he  found  in  Upper  and 
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Lower  Canada  respectively,  and  he  did  so 
without  observing  any  rule  of  equality  as  to 
their  numbers.  Indeed,  until  1848,  equality 
in  the  representation  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
province  in  the  Cabinet  was  never  seriously 
aimed  at.  In  1848,  from  considerations  of  a 
peculiar  character— perhaps  more  personal  than 
political — the  usage  was  commenced,  and  it  has 
since  been  persevered  in,  of  having  a  Premier 
and  a  sub-Premier,  and  a  Cabinet  organized 
under  them,  respectively,  in  two  sections— of 
course  equal  in  numbers,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible.  And  on  this  usage  and  in  connection 
with  it  have  developed  themselves  all  those 
double  majority  and  double  ministry  notions 
and  practices  which  again  of  late  have  so  con¬ 
stantly  been  leading  us  into  all  manner  of 
constitutional  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  been  found  again  and  again  impossible  to 
constitute  a  satisfactory  ministry  of  two  sec¬ 
tions  ;  because  one  or  other  of  the  two  sections, 
if  they  came  together  on  any  basis  of  real 
political  agreement,  was  so  very  likely  not  to 
be  able  to  command  a  majority  of  its  sectional 
representation  in  this  House.  It  was,  prac¬ 
tically,  a  division  of  the  House,  as  well  as  of 
the  Government,  into  two  sections — practi¬ 
cally,  all  but  a  government  by  two  ministries 
and  with  two  Houses.  We  did  not  quite 
admit,  to  be  sure,  that  there  were  two  minis¬ 
tries  ;  although,  by  the  way,  at  one  time — I 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  first  proposed  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  M  acdonald-Horion 
ministry — a  motion  was  on  the  point  of  being 
made — notice  of  it  was  given — which  posi¬ 
tively  did  speak  of  a  Lower  Canadian  minis¬ 
try  as  contradistinguished  from  an  Upper 
Canadian  ministry.  I  go  into  this  to  shew 
that  already,  in  Canada,  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  has  been  one  too  many  for  us,  and  has 
inflicted  upon  us  a  system  more  complex— less 
workable — than  obtains  in  England.  With 
us,  as  at  home,  the  Constitution  makes  the 
whole  Ministry,  collectively,  responsible  for  all 
the  acts  it  performs;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
here,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  have  for 
years  had  our  Ministry  acting  by  two  sections 
— each  section  with  a  chief  of  its  own,  to  a 
large  extent  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  the 
responsibility  of  leading  and  governing  a 
seotion  of  this  House  of  its  own.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  have  been  federalising  our  Con¬ 
stitution  after  a  very  new  and  anomalous 
fashion  ever  since  1848,  and  by  that,  more 
than  by  anything  else,  have  been  getting  our¬ 
selves  into  that  sort  of  difficulty  in  which  we 
have  latterly  found  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  know 


how  this  proposed  scheme  is  going  to  work  in 
this  respect  ?  As  we  have  seen,  it  starts  with 
a  principle,  as  to  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  must  involve  the  arraying 
on  the  floor  of  that  House,  not  of  a  set  of 
members  of  Parliament  coming  there  to  judge 
and  to  act  each  for  the  whole  of  British  North 
America,  but  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of 
Upper  Canadians,  a  certain  fixed  number  of 
Lower  Canadians,  a  certain  fixed  number  of 
Nova  Scotians,  of  New  Brunswickers,  of 
Prince  Edward  Islanders,  of  Newfoundland¬ 
ers,  of  Red  River  men,  of  men  from  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island,  of  British  Columbia  men,  of  Sas- 
katchewap men— each  to  act  therefor  his  own 
province.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  ever  get  all  these 
territories  laid  out  into  provinces,  we  are  to 
have  just  so  many  sections,  numerically  most 
unequal,  upon  the  floor  of  this  House,  and 
the  only  abiding  distinctions  between  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  those  represented  by  the  territor¬ 
ial  lines  between  their  provinces.  The  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  we  have  seen,  will  not  be  the 
check  which  these  sections  will  require.  The 
Executive  Council  has  got  to  be  that  check 
and  in  the  Executive  Council  these  sections 
will  have  to  reproduce  themselves.  Apart 
from  the  provinces  or  vast  territory  to  the 
west  of  us,  we  shall  thus  have  our  six  such 
sections  on  the  floor  of  the  Commons  House 
with  their  six  corresponding  sections  in  the 
Executive  Council,  and  six  parliamentary 
majorities  to  be  worked  together,  if  possible 
while  hitherto  we  have  found  our  two  sections 
and  two  majorities  one  too  many.  Our  con¬ 
stitutional  difficulties,  I  repeat,  are  referable 
to  that  very  practice,  and  so  it  is  proposed 

that  we  should  try  a  system  three  times _ and 

more  than  three  times — more  complex  still 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  cleverest  of  politicians 
who,  for  two  or  three  years  running,  under 
such  a  system,  shall  have  managed  to  carry 
on  his  Cabinet,  leading  six  or  more  sections 
in  our  Commons  House,  six  or  more  sections 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  and,  forsooth,  six 
or  more  local  parliaments  and  lieutenant-^ov- 
ernors,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  besides— that 
gifted  man  who  shall  have  done  this  for  two 
or  three  years  running,  had  better  be  sent 
home  to  teach  Lords  Palmerston  and  Der¬ 
by  their  political  alphabet.  The  task  will  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  task  these 
English  statesmen  find  it  none  too  easy  to  un¬ 
dertake.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— There 
will  be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Th6  hon.  gentleman  never 
sees  a  difficulty  in  anything  he  is  going  to  do. 
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Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — And  I 
have  beeD  generally  pretty  correct  in  that. 
I  have  been  pretty  .successful.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Pretty  successful  in 
some  things — not  so  very  successful  in  some 
others.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  been  a 
good  deal  favored  by  accident.  But  I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  I  believe  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  omniscience  of  anybody.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  now,  if  this  Executive  Council  is  to 
have  in  it,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  have,  in 
order  to  work  at  all,  a  representation  of  the 
different  provinces,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
let  ifs  look  for  a  moment  at  what  will  have 
to  be  its  number.  There  are  two  ways  of 
calculating  this — two  sets  of  data  on  which 
to  go.  Either  we  must  go  upon  what  I  may 
call  the  wants  of  the  component  parts,  or  we 
may  start  from  the  wants  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Suppose,  then,  we  start  from  the 
wants  o  the  different  provinces.  I  take  it 
that  no  section  of  the  Confederation  can 
well  have  less  than  one  representative  in  the 
Cabinet.  Prince  Edward  Island  will  want 
one;  Newfoundland,  one.  A  difficulty  pre¬ 
sents  itself  with  regard  to  Lower  Canada. 
On  just  the  same  principle  upon  which 
Lower  Canada  wants,  for  Federal  ends,  to 
have  a  proper  representation  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  on  that  same  principle  the 
minority  populations  in  Lower  Canada  will 
each  want,  and  reasonably  want,  the  same 
thing.  We  have  three  populations  in  Lower 
Canada — the  Erench-Canadians,  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  the  British  Protestants  In 
other  words,  there  are  the  Catholics,  and  the 
non-Catholics,  and  the  English-speaking  and 
the  non-English-speaking, and  these  two  cross- 
lines  of  division  cut  our  people  into  the  three 
divisions  I  have  just  indicated  Well,  if  in 
a  government  of  this  Federal  kind  the  differ¬ 
ent  populations  of  Lower  Canada  are  to  feel 
that  justice  is  done  them,  none  of  them  are 
to  be  there  ignored.  The  consequences  of 
ignoring  them  might  not  be  very  comfortable. 
Heretofore,  according  to  general  usage,  the 
normal  amount  of  representation  for  Lower 
Canada  in  the  Executive  Council  has  been 
six  seats  out  of  twelve.  Of  those,  four  may 
be  said  legitimately  to  belong  to  the  French- 
Canadiaus,  one  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
one  to  the  British  Protestant  class.  Every¬ 
one  is  satisfied  that  that  is  about  the  fairest 
thing  that  can  be  done.  There  have  been 
times  when  these  proportions  have  varied. 
There  have  been  exceptional  times  when  the 
British  Protestant  population  has  had  to  put 
up  with  a  Solicitor-General  out  of  the  Cabinet, 


and  has  done  so  with  no  very  loud  complaint. 
There  has  never  been  a  time,  I  think,  when 
there  was  not  an  Irish  Catholic  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  There  have  been  times  when  the  number 
of  French-Canadians  has  been  less  than  four, 
and  there  was  then  much  complaint.  Six 
members — four,  one  and  one — are  just  about 
what  you  must  give  to  please  each  section 
of  Lower  Canada.  Well,  sir,  if  there  are  to 
be  six  for  Lower  Canada,  there  must  be  six 
or  seven  for  Upper  Canada,  and  you  cannot 
very  well  leave  less  than  three  each  for  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  one  each  for  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  ;  and  thus  you  have  an  Exe¬ 
cutive  Council  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers,  besides  all  we  might  have  to  add  for  other 
provinces  ;  and  this,  I  rather  think,  is  a  little 
too  many.  The  thing  could  not  be  done ; 
for  so  large  a  Cabinet  could  never  work. 
Suppose  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  start 
with  the  idea  of  limiting  the  number  of  our 
Executive  Council  to  meet  what  I  may  call  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Eleven, 
twelve  or  thirteen — the  latter,  as  an  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  observes, is  an  unlucky  number — will  be  as 
many  as  we  can  possibly  allow.  Of  this 
number  one,  as  before,  will  be  wanted  for 
Newfoundland  and  one  for  Prince  Edward 
Island.  If  one  is  wanted  for  each  of  the 
little  provinces,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  will  be  sorely  discontented 
unless  they  get,  at  least,  two  apiece ;  and 
neither  Lower  Canada  nor  Upper  Canada 
will  be  contented  with  the  three  left  for  each 
of  them.  And  for  Lower  Canada,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  how  will  anyone  divide  this  intractable 
figure  between  her  French,  Irish  and 
British  ?  Shall  we  give  them  one  apiece, 
and  ask  the  French-Canadian  element  to  be 
content  with  one  voice  in  a  cabinet  of  a 
dozen  ? — or,  give  that  element  two,  without 
satisfying  it — so  leaving  out  either  the  Irish 
or  the  British,  to  its  intense  disgust  ? — or,  give 
the  preponderating  element  the  whole,  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  both  the  others?  It 
will  be  none  too  easy  a  task,  sir,  I  think,  to 
form  an  Executive  Council  with  its  three 
members  for  Lower  Canada,  and  satisfy  the 
somewhat  pressing  exigencies  of  her  creeds 
and  races. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Hear! 
hear ! 

Mr.  DUNKIN  —  The  Hon.  Attorney 
General  East  probably  thinks  he  will  be  able 
to  do  it. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  have 
no  doubt  I  can,  (Laughter.) 
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Mr.  DUNKIN — Well,  I  will  say  this, 
that  if  the  hon.  gentleman  can  please  all 
parties  in  Lower  Canada  with  only  thiee 
members  in  the  Executive  Council,  he  will 
prove  himself  the  cleverest  statesman  in 
Canada. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— Upon 
whose  authority  does  the  hon.  gentleman  say 
there  will  be  only  three  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — The  hon.  gentleman  has 
evidently  not  been  listening  to  my  line  of 
argument,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  to 
enlighten  him,  I  am  called  upon  to  punish 
the  House  by  going  over  it  all  again.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  I  say  is,  that  if  the  number 
of  the  Executive  Council  is  fixed  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
not  to  what  I  may  call  the  local  wants  of  the 
several  provinces,  there  will  be  in  all  some 
eleven,  twelve  or  thirteen  members ;  and 
you  will  have  a  number  so  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  various  interests  to  be  satisfied, 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
serious  trouble  in  the  matter  of  its  local 
distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
give  all  the  localities  the  number  they  had 
need  have,  on  local  grounds,  the  Council 
will  be  too  large  to  work.  It  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
provinces  ;  and  yet,  none  can  be  left  out  in 
the  cold,  on  pain  of  consequences.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — When 
the  matter  is  brought  to  a  test,  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  see  that  he  has  aggravated 
the  difficulty. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Sidney  Smith  once 
said  of  a  leading  Cabinet  minister  at  home, 
that  he  would  be  willing  at  the  shortest 
notice,  either  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  to  assume 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  (Laughter.) 
We  have  some  public  men  in  this  country 
who,  in  their  own  judgment,  have  ample 
capacity  for  assuming  the  responsibility  and 
discharging  the  functions  of  those  two  high 
posts,  and  perhaps  of  a  field  marshal  or 
commander-in-chief  besides.  (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— I  would 
say,  that  although  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  commanding  the  Channel  fleet  or  fill¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Archbishop  of  Can  terbuxy,  I 
do  feel  equal  to  the  work  of  forming  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the 
Lower  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.) 


Mr.  DUNKIN — Well,  it  will  require,  in 
my  opinion,  something  more  than  bold  asser¬ 
tion,  and  capacity  for  a  hearty  laugh,  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  that  will  some  day  or 
other  be  presented.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
now,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  of  the  relations  to 
subsist  between  this  Federal  power  and  the 
different  provinces,  as  compared  with  those 
between  the  United  States  and  the  different 
states.  Again,  the  comparison  has  to  be 
made  much  more  with  the  United  States 
system  than  with  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
although,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  there  is 
in  this  part  of  the  scheme  some  confusion  of 
inconsistent  features  of  the  two  systems. 
Great  Britain  has  not  yet,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  term,  federated  herself  with  any  of 
her  colonies.  She  just  retains  a  nominal 
supremacy  over  them. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — It  is  a  real  supremacy. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — No ;  it  is  only  nominal 
as  regards  its  exercise.  It  is  not  real  in  the 
sense  of  amounting  to  a  substantial,  practical 
exercise  of  power  over  the  colonies.  For 
these  nearly  five  and  twenty  years  past,  I 
call  to  mind  no  legislative  act  of  ours  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  Home  Government. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — Yes,  there  was 
one — Mr.  Hincks’  Currency  Act. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — TV  ell,  I  believe  that  was. 
But  in  that  case  we  got  our  own  way  in 
effect  directly  afterwards.  I  am  referring 
more  particularly,  of  course,  to  what  may  be 
called  the  conduct  of  our  own  domestic 
affairs.  There  is  no  mistake  but  we  have 
had  given  to  us  by  Great  Britain  a  control 
practically  unlimited  over  our  own  affairs; 
she  lets  us  do  what  we  like,  while  professing 
to  retain  a  perfect  nominal  supremacy  over 
us.  She  appoints  our  Governor  General, 
but  when  he  comes  here,  he  does  what  we 
want,  Dot  what  she  may  want.  She  can,  if 
she  likes,  disallow  all  our  statutes  ;  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  she  never  does.  She 
may,  if  she  chooses,  alter  -or  repeal  the 
Charter  of  our  liberties  which  she  granted  to 
us,  but  she  never  thinks  of  doing  such  a 
thing,  and  we  know  she  will  not.  Well, 
here  in  this  proposed  Constitution — looking 
to  the  relations  which  are  to  subsist  between 
the  Federation  and  the  provinces — in  lieu 
of  a  leal  Federation,  such  as  subsists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  different  states, 
we  find  an  attempt  to  adopt  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  British  sys  em  of  a  stated 
supremacy,  not  meant  to  be  in  fact  the  half 
of  what  it  passes  for  in  theory.  But,  however 
such  a  system  may  work  as  between  Great 
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Britain  and  her  colonies,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  admits  of  extension  to  this 
case.  If  the  vaguely  stated  powers  of  our 
so-called  Federation  are  to  be  merely  nomi¬ 
nal,  they  will  be  insufficient ;  if  not  nominal, 
they  will  be  excessive.  Either  way,  the 
United  States  idea  of  an  attempted  precise 
statement  of  the  powers  meant  to  be  given 
and  used,  is  the  true  one.  What,  then,  is 
the  system  adopted  in  the  United  States,  as 
regards  these  relations  between  the  Federal 
power  and  the  several  states  ?  There  are 
two  Jeading  principles,  and  very  sound  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  pervade  it.  In  the  first  place  the 
United  States,  by  its  Constitution,  guarantees 
to  every  state  in  the  union  a  republican  form 
of  government ;  by  which  is  meant  a  Consti¬ 
tution.  in  the  main,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
United  States — an  elective  executive,  an 
elective  second  branch,  an  elective  popular 
branch — the  whole  without  what  we  here 
call  responsible  government.  This  is  what 
everybody  understands  as  the  republican  sys¬ 
tem.  Accordingly,  just  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  principle  and  in  all  its  great  outlines 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  Constitution  of  each  separate  state  of  the 
union.  And  in  the  second  place,  aloDg-  with 
this  uniformity  in  principle  and  outlines 
between  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  different  states,  there  is 
established  a  very  exact  system  of  what  I  may 
call  limited  state  autonomy.  The  state, 
within  its  certain  range  of  subjects,  does  what 
it  likes,  and  is  as  free  to  act  as  the  United 
States ;  it  has  its  own  functions,  and  within 
the  limits  of  those  functions  nobody  controls 
it.  The  United  States  have  their  special 
functions  also,  and  within  the  range  of  those 
functions  can,  in  turn,  control  everything. 
The  respective  judiciary  systems  of  the  state 
and  of  the  United  States,  are  further  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  check  that 
can  well  be  imagined  to  secure  the  smooth 
and  steady  working  of  this  Federal  national 
machinery.  It  is  a  complex  piece  of. machine¬ 
ry,  if  you  will ;  there  are  many  delicate  parts 
in  it,  one  depending  nicely  upon  another ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  worked  pretty 
well  for  many  years,  and  may  go  on  working 
pretty  well  for  many  more. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — But  the 
judges  are  elected. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Does  the  hon.  gentleman 
mean  to  tell  this  House  that  the  principle  of 
elective  judges  forms  a  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  of  the  United  States?  Why, 
sir,  an  elective  judiciary  is  a  mere  excres¬ 


cence  of  quite  late  growth,  and  has  not 
fastened  itself  on  the  system  of  the  United 
States  at  all.  It  is  not  even  as  yet  adopted 
by  nearly  all  the  individual  states,  but  only 
by  some  of  them.  It  is  an  excrescence 
which  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
system  never,  I  fancy,  thought  of,  or  in  all 
human  probalility  they  would  have  expressly 
provided  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
now,  sir,  what  is  the  system  we  are  going  to 
adopt  according  to  these  resolutions  ?  What 
are  the  relations  to  be  established  between 
our  general  and  local  governments  ?  We 
are  told  to  take  for  granted  that  no  clashing 
of  interest  or  feeling  need  be  feared  ;  that 
the  Federal  union  offered  us  in  name  will 
be  a  legislative  union  in  reality.  Yet,  who¬ 
ever  dislikes  the  notion  of  a  legislative  union 
is  assured  it  will  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  Now, 
sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  have  all 
the  adv  ntages  of  these  two  systems  com¬ 
bined  in  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  Legislative 
union  is  one  things  a  Federal  union  is  an¬ 
other.  The  same  system  cannot  be  both  at 
once.  You  cannot  devise  a  system  that 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
you  may  devise  one  that  will  combine  the 
chief  disadvantages  of  both,  and  that  is,  I 
fear,  pretty  much  what  this  system  does. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  me  first  take  one  feature 
of  the  scheme,  or,  I  might  say,  one  absence 
of  a  feature  from  the  scheme — the  non¬ 
provision  of  anything  like  provincial  consti¬ 
tutions.  We  are  not  told  about  them;  they 
are  kept  back  completely  in  the  dark;  it  is 
part  of  the  scheme  that  we  are  not  to  know 
what  it  means  them  to  be.  (Laughter.)  It 
is  part  of  the  scheme,  too,  from  all  appear¬ 
ance,  that  they  may  not  be  at  all  alike. 
For  anything  I  can  see,  Nova  Scotia  will 
have  a  right  under  this  scheme  to  devise  a 
system  of  responsible  government,  with  a 
cabinet  and  two  branches -of  the  legislature. 
New  Brunswick,  if  it  pleases,  may  have  only 
one  legislative  body,  with  or  without  respon¬ 
sible  government.  So  may  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  people  have  anything  they 
like ;  and  the  people  of  Newfoundland  may 
do  what  they  like,  and  so  may  we  in  Canada. 
Lower  Canada  may  even  have  a  constitution 
of  one  kind,  and  Upper  Canada  one  of  a 
totally  different  kind.  There  may  be  no 
two  of  our  six  or  more  local  constitutions 
framed  on  the  same  model.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  seems  to  be  meant  that  these  constitutions 
shall  be  as  varied  as  the  people  of  the 
different  provinces  may  see  fit  to  make  thorn; 
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nay,  there  are  even  left  to  the  people  of  the 
different  provinces  the  same  large  powers  for 
amending  them  afterwards.  To  be  sure 
there  is  the  grand  power  of  disallowance  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  we  are  told, 
in  one  and  the  same  breath,  is  to  be  possessed 
by  it,  but  never  exercised. 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER — The 
presumption  is,  it  will  be  exercised  in  case 
of  unjust  or  unwise  legislation. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — The  hon.  gentleman’s 
presumption  reminds  me  of  one,  perhaps  as 
conclusive,  but  which  Dickens  tells  us 
failed  to  satisfy  his  Mr.  Bumble.  That  hen¬ 
pecked  beadle  is  said  to  have  said,  on  hearing 
of  the  legal  presumption  that  a  man’s  wife 
acts  under  his  control : — “  If  the  law  pre¬ 
sumes  anything  of  the  sort,  the  law’s  a  fool 
— a  natural  fool!”  (Laughter.)  If  this 
permission  of  disallowance  rests  on  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  legislation  of  our  provinces 
is  going  to  be  unjust  or  unwise,  it  may  be 
needed ;  but  under  that  idea,  one  might 
have  done  better  either  not  to  allow,  or  else 
to  restrict  within  narrower  limits,  such 
legislation.  If  the  promised  non-exercise  of 
the  power  to  disallow  rests  on  a  presumption 
that  all  will  be  done  justly  and  wisely  in  the 
provincal  legislatures,  the  legislative  power 
is  well  given  ;  but  then  there  is  no  need, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  permission  to 
disallow.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  repeat,  this 
system,  or  no-system,  aims  at  nothing  like 
uniformity  between  the  general  and  local 
constitutions,  or  between  the  local  constitu¬ 
tions  themselves  ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is 
essentially  at  variance  with  the  much  wiser 
system  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It 
further  allows  of  no  real  autonomy ;  in  fact, 
the  only  trace  of  uniformity  it  can  be  said  to 
have  about  it,  consists  in  its  disallowance  of 
all  autonomy  to  the  provinces.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  let  me  take  up  those  few 
features  that  undoubtedly  are  given  to  us, 
as  characterizing  our  provincial  system.  Wide 
as  we  have  seen  the  latitude  is  which  the  pro¬ 
vinces  may  take  in  framing  their  constitutions, 
there  are  a  few  matters  as  to  which  the 
system  lays  down  an  iron  rule.  There  is 
the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant-governor 
which  is  to  be  vested  in  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  said  in  so  many  words  that 
he  is  to  be  a  colonist,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  will  be.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  we  shall  get  any  right  hono¬ 
rable  gentleman  or  eminent  statesman,  from 
home,  to  come  out  here  for  an  appointment 
of  that  kind ;  and  I  take  for  granted,  there¬ 


fore,  that  the  General  Government  will 
always  nominate  Mr.  Somebody  or  other,  of 
local  distinction,  to  this  office  of  lieutenant 
governor.  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  (I 
beg  his  pardon  for  noticing  his  gesture,) 
seems  never  to  have  had  the  thought  cross 
his  mind,  that  perhaps  if  he  were  named  to 
it,  there  might  be  a  doubt  in  some  quarters 
as  to  his  entire  fitness  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  seriously  these  lieutenant-governors 
thus  selected,  are  all  to  hold  office  by  a  very 
peculiar  tenure.  They  are  cot  to  be  remov¬ 
able  except  by  the  Federal  power ;  nor  by  it 
within  the  term  of  five  years,  except  for 
cause,  which  cause  must  be  stated  in 
writing,  and  laid  before  both  branches  of 
the  Federal  Parliament.  For  five  years, 
therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  They  are  to  be 
paid,  too,  by  the  Federal  power.  They  are 
to  exercise  the  reprieving  and  pardoning 
power,  subject  to  such  instructions  as  they 
may  receive  from  the  General  Government 
from  time  to  time.  And  they  are  to  have 
the  initiation,  by  message,  of  all  money 
bills,  and  the  power  to  reserve  bills  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  to  have  these  leading  functions  of  the 
nominated  lieutenant  governors  under  our 
system,  but  with  one  most  marked  differ¬ 
ence —  the  attribute  of  non-removability. 
Beyond  these  few  points,  the  resolutions 
leave  us  all  at  sea.  Save  as  to  these,  they 
leave  room,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  widest 
divergencies  of  constitution.  To  be  sure,  I 
gather  one  hint  more,  not  from  the  resolu¬ 
tions  themselves,  but  from  the  dispatch  sent 
along  with  them  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
by  the  Governor  General,  and  this  is,  that 
according  to  the  view  of  our  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  provincia.  legislatures  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  framed  on  the  one  chamber  principle. 
I  presume  this  will  hardly  be  gainsayed  by 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  laid  the 
dispatch  before  us,  and  whicR  supplies  this 
feature  that  we  cannot  find  in  the  resolutions 
themselves.  Says  the  dispatch  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  local  administration,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  in  each  province  an  executive 
officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
removable  by  him  for  cause  to  be  assigned, 
assisted  by  a  legislative  Dody,  the  constitution  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to  the  decision  of 
the  present  local  legislatures,  subject  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

But,  sir,  whether  our  local  legislatures  are 
to  be  of  one  house  or  two,  or  however  other- 
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wise  any  of  our  provinces  may  experiment, 
in  the  way  of  variation,  in  framing  their 
constitutions,  at  least  there  must  everywhere 
he  some  attempted  approach,  in  principle, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  divergent 
systems — the  British  on  the  one  hand,  with 
its  responsible  Cabinet — the  American,  on 
the  other,  without.  That  you  cannot  work 
the  problem  on  the  former  of  these  two 
plans,  I  will  show  presently.  For  the  latter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  States,  it  is  always 
carried  on  with  two  elective  houses,  never 
with  one,  and  with  an  elective  governor ; 
and  all  are  chosen  for  terms  that  are  not 
long.  It  could  not  be  made  to  work  other¬ 
wise.  An  appointed  governor,  holding  in¬ 
dependently,  for  a  tern:  not  short,  and  above 
all,  with  only  one  House,  is  an  experiment 
as  new  and  unpromising  as  need  be.  For  a 
moment,  before  going  further,  I  revert  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  is  to  be  constituted.  We  are  promised 
there  a  cabinet,  responsible  after  the  British 
model,  and  strangely  and  anomalously  as  we 
have  seen  that  it  will  have  to  be  organized, 
in  sections  to  represent  our  provinces,  we 
must  understand  that  the  British  principle 
of  its  joint  responsibility  is  to  be  and  will 
be  carried  out.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
responsible  government,  that  with  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  such  government  should  have 
power.  No  ministry  can  be  answerable  for 
the  entire  government  of  a  country,  unless 
it  has  the  power  to  control  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  to  the  requisite  extent,  the  course 
of  affairs.  If  we  are  going  to  build  up  or 
suffer  in  the  country  any  power  too  strong  for 
it  to  deal  with,  it  will  cease  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  It  must  be  able  to  overcome  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
Tet,  according  to  this  scheme,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  and  besides  all  the  difficulties  our 
sectionally-organized  Federal  Cabinet  will 
fiud  in  dealing  with  its  sectionally-organized 
Federal  Legislature,  it  is  to  have  these  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  also,  to  embarrass  it. 
Let  these  last  be  what  you  will,  responsible 
or  republican,  or  some  of  them  the  one  and 
some  the  other,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  act 
for  themselves,  so  soon  you  have  got  powers 
in  action  that  cannot  long  move  together 
without  clashing,  and  yet  neither  of  which 
can  overcome  the  other,  unless  by  practically 
destroying  it,  or  in  other  words,  by  revolu¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whether  we  adopt 
one  system  or  another,  we  must  create  the 
proper  machinery  for  carrying  out  whatever 
system  we  adopt.  And  the  plain  truth  is, 


that  the  Federal  system  is  simply  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  first  principles  that  must  pre¬ 
vail  in  a  properly  organized  British  respon¬ 
sible  central  government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Indeed,  aside  even  from  Federalism,  the 
British  system  and  the  republican  are 
antagonist  in  principle  ;  neither  of  them  will 
work  mixed  up  with  the  other.  You 
must  be  content  with  one  or  other,  and 
must  not  commit  the  folly  ef  attempting 
any  new,  untried,  mongrel  system,  or  com¬ 
pound  of  the  two — such  as  nobody  can  shew 
to  be  capable  of  being  worked  at  all. 
And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just  fol¬ 
low  out  the  course  of  our  distinguished  fel- 
low-colouist  who  is  trying  to  govern  some 
one  of  our  provinces  under  this  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  two  systems.  We  will 
suppose  him  a  most  admirably  fitted  person 
for  the  post,  the  functions  of  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  exercise;  but  he  must  necessarily 
have  one  or  two  causes  of  incapacitation,  so 
to  speak,  for  it.  When  Her  Majesty  appoints 
a  governor  to  come  out  to  Canada,  or  any 
other  colony,  she  is  presumed  by  every  one 
here  to  have  named  somebody  holding  a 
good  position  at  home,  and  somebody  agaiust 
whom  no  one  iu  the  colony  can  have  any 
ground  of  dislike.  He  comes  with  a  social 
rank  and  status  presumedly  higher  than  that 
of  the  people  whom  he  is  here  to  meet  with 
and  govern.  Every  one  is  disposed  to  re¬ 
cognise  in  him  the  representative  of  Her 
Majesty ;  and  he  has  every  chance  of  main¬ 
taining  himself  in  that  pleasant  attitude — 
that  of  administering  his  government  to  the 
satisfaction,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  pos¬ 
sible,  of  all  parties.  In  adopting  the  views 
of  his  constitutional  advisers,  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  give  up  any  views  which  he  may 
himself  be  thought  to  entertain.  He  can 
express  to  the  people’s  representatives  the 
views  of  bis  Cabinet,  whether  they  be  con¬ 
servative  or  reform,  or  even  though  they  be 
conservative  this  session  and  reform  the 
next,  without  any  sacrifice  of  position,  no 
matter  what  his  own  political  views  may 
have  been  in  the  Mother  Country.  But 
suppose  any  of  our  politicians,  whether  of 
this  province  or  of  any  other  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  say  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Nova 
Scotia,  to  be  assuming  this  rdle  of  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor  in  any  of  our  provinces.  He 
has  this  disadvantage  to  begin  with;  he  has 
to  that  moment  been  passing  through  that 
ordeal  of  abuse  under  which  every  prominent 
public  man  in  this  country  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  before  attaining  any  distinction  what- 
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ever.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  a  politician, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States,  who  is 
obnoxious  to  the  ill-will  of  any  large  body  of 
the  people,  is  there  elected  to  be  Governor 
of  his  state,  the  halo  of  his  election  sur- 
rouods  him  with  a  something  of  political 
glory  that  throws  into  shade  any  stains  on 
his  political  reputation.  But  if  the  governors 
of  the  several  states  of  the  American  Union 
were  appointed  from  Washington,  do  you 
think  the  people  would  put  up  with  the 
results  of  such  appointment,  as  they  now  do 
with  those  of  their  own  choice;  when  they 
might  feel  that  the  man  was  even  a  despised, 
dishonest  maD,  and  his  appointment  as  well 
an  insult  as  a  wrong?  Who  does  not  know 
that  our  chief  public  men  of  all  parties  have 
been  so  assailed,  as  to  be  held  at  this  moment 
at  a  painfully  low  value  by  the  large  section 
of  our  people  who  have  differed  from  their 
views  ?  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  deserved 
this  fate,  but  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
they  have  met  it.  Let  any  one  of  our  dozen 
or  twenty  most  prominent  Canadian  politi¬ 
cians  be  named  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Up¬ 
per  or  of  Lower  Canada,  would  not  a  large 
and  powerful  class  of  the  community  in 
either  case  to  be  governed,  be  very  likely  to 
resent  the  nomination  as  an  insult  ?  Do  not 
tell  me  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era, 
that  all  such  things  are  passed  away,  that 
we  are  to  have  a  political  millennium,  by 
virtue  of  this  Confederation?  Come  what 
may,  we  are  going  to  have  pretty  sharp  coo- 
tests  for  place  and  power  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  No  matter  over  what  colony  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  from  what  colony  coming,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  will  have  hard  cards  to  play, 
and  will  have  very  much  to  pat  up  with  from 
the  people  over  whom  he  is  set,  on  this 
mere  score  of  his  past  political  exploits. 
And  he  will  not  find  it  easy,  either,  to  get 
along  without  exciting  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
feeling,  as  he  goes.  He  has  been  known  as 
a  politician,  and  will  be  held  to  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  this  or  that  party  in  the 
province  he  governs.  He  will  have  stepped 
into  position  as  a  statesman  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation.  No  man  so  placed  will  be  able  to  blot 
the  record  of  his  past,  or  deny  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  this,  that  and  the  other  proceeding, 
which  his  opponent  may  choose  to  brand  as 
perhaps  next  to  criminal ;  how  then  will  he 
be  able  to  hold  that  position' of  equilibrium 
between  political  parties,  which,  if  he  is  not 
to  fail  utterly  in  his  rdle  of  governor,  he  must 
maintain?  He  will  be  suspected,  watched, 
attacked,  vilified ;  must  stiok  by  friends  and 


punish  enemies ;  cannot  win  respect,  esteem 
and  sympathy,  as  a  stranger  might.  Nor  will 
he  be  free  from  another  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment.  I  incline  to  think  there  will  be  a 
sort  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  politicians  to  grow  up  under  our  proposed 
Confederation.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  aim  at  and  get  seats  in  the  Federal 
Legislature,  and  who  may  be  denominated 
the  senior  or  higher  class  of  our  politicians. 
It  will  be  from  this  class  that  men  will  get 
into  the  Federal  Executive  Council,  into 
high-caste  judgeships,  lieutenant-governor¬ 
ships,  and  other  high  places  of  the  new 
system — “  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue.” 
The  lower  seats,  with  their  less  tempting 
prizes,  will  be  left  to  the  junior  or  lower 
class  of  our  politicians.  But  if  anything 
ever  so  little  like  responsible  government 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  provinces,  while 
the  lieutenant-governors  must  be  taken  from 
the  former  of  these  two  classes,  the  members 
of  any  cabinets  or  quasi-cabinets  that  they 
may  have  (not  to  say  their  provincial  Pre¬ 
miers  even,  very  likely),  must  be  taken  from 
the  latter  class.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
a  governor  chosen  from  among  our  politi¬ 
cians,  of  what  I  may  call  high  caste,  will  put 
up  with  much  of  control  from  a  lot  of  poli¬ 
ticians  of  low  caste,  sitting  at  his  sham 
council  board  or  forming  his  sham  legisla¬ 
ture  ?  I  fancy  he  will  want  to  have — and 
will  be  held  by  his  people  to  be  wanting  to 
have — a  vast  deal  more  of  power  than  they 
will  like,  or  than  any  system  ever  so  little 
free  can  allow  of.  And  meantime,  what  of 
the  power  behind,  and  nominally  above  him 
— the  Federal  Executive — with  its  Premier, 
sections,  and  what  not  ?  Once  named,  he  is 
likely  to  feel  every  inch  a  governor ;  might 
perhaps  run  round  to  the  Premier  and  Minis¬ 
try  that  had  named  him,  and  tell  them  in 
effect,  though  probably  not  in  so  many 
words  :  “lam  here  and  you  are  there.  I 
shall  be  careful  not  to  give  you  sufficient 
cause  for  so  bold  a  step  as  my  dismissal,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  I  can  do.  I  am  here  for 
five  years  ;  and  your  tenure  of  office  is  less 
certain.”  He  may  be  drawn  into  this  atti¬ 
tude  by  differences  growing  up  between 
himself  and  them.  Or,  the  Federal  Cabinet 
may  so  change  its  composition  or  policy  as 
to  force  such  attitude  upon  him.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  may  have  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor — say  of  Lower  Canada — in  open 
quarrel  with  the  Premier  who  named  him,  or 
with  a  successor  of  such  Premier ;  the  two, 
may  be,  not  speaking  in  the  streets !  He  has 
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iiis  seat  for  five  years,  and  the  unfortunate 
Federal  Premier ,  his  supposed  master, 
whose  views  do  not  agree  with  his,  may — 

A  ML  MB  Ell — Whistle!  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  DUN  KIN — Yes,  may  whistle — may 
find  his  Lieutenant-Governor  counter-working 
him  in  Parliament,  in  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  everywhere  ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  eu- 
eountei,  may  catch  a  very  ugly  fall.  (Laugh- 
ter.)  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again 
make  reference  to  Canadian  history,  just 
hoto,  c  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  and  after 
it,  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  fool,  thought  he  would  try  a 
political  experiment.  I  believe  he  made  no 
secret  of  its  being,  to  his  own  mind,  an  ex¬ 
periment,  nor  yet  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
suppose  it  would  so  far  succeed  as  to  last 
loag.^  He  was  very  anxious  to  introduce 
into  Canada  a  municipal  system.  Well,  he 
tried  first  to  get  such  a  system  embodied  in 
the  Union  Act;  but  he  failed  in  that  lie 
afterwards  got  his  enactment  passed  as  he 
wished,  lbr  Lower  Canada,  by  the  Special 
Council,  and  for  Upper  Canada  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Parliament  at  its  first  session.  That 
system  had  in  it  certain  features  of  this 
scheme  now  proposed  for  our  Confederation. 
Each  municipal  district  was  to  have  its 
warden  appointed  by  the  Governor  General, 
and  to  have  its  elected  district  council,  or 
little  legislature  of  one  chamber.  The  powers 
of  that  littie  legislature,  or  large  municipal 
body,  were  well  stated.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
take  as  to  just  how  far  it  could  go.  The 
power  of  disallowing  by-laws  passed  by  it, 
and  also  that  of  nominating  the  warden, 
were  carefully  reserved  to  Government.  And, 
mind  you,  my  Lord  Sydenham  did  not 
make  the  blunder  of  letting  his  wardens 
hold  otherwise  than  during  pleasure.  He 
kept  in  his  own  hands  all  needed  control 
over  them;  and,  by  the  way,  he  kept,  too, 
what  was  mest  material,  the  power  of  dis¬ 
solving  any  refractory  council,  in  the  hands 
of  Government.  The  whole  thing  was  cicely 
arranged,  and  was  meant  to  work,  and  Lord 
Sydenham  probably  thought  it  would  work 
for  some  few  years,  and  that  then  the  dis¬ 
tricts  would  outgrow  the  system,  and  elect 
their  own  wardens  and  pass  their  by-laws 
freely.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.,  the  plan  never 
did  work  at  all,  neither  in  Lower  nor 
in  Upper  Canada;  and  the  first  thing 
done  by  the  next  Parliament  was  to 
sweep  it  all  away — nominated  wardens  and 
power  of  disallowiug  by-laws  together. 
Everybody  saw  and  felt  that  it  was  a 
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real  power  and  not  a  sham,  that  was  so 
reserved  to  Government.  And  so  it  will  be 
in  this  case.  Your  Lieutenant-Governor  will 
he  felt  to  have  a  real  power,  not  a  sham 
one.  What  your  petty  districts  would  not 
put  up  with  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  your 
provinces  will  not  put  up  with  now.  Is  a  larger 
illustration  wanted  ?  One  comes  re  idiiy  to 
hand.  The  Imperial  Government  used  once  to 
try  the  experiment  of  sending  out  governors 
to  colonies  having  representative  institutions, 
without  instructing  them  to  pay  due  deference 
to  those  institutions,  and  it  led  to  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  failure.  (Hear,  hear.)  Are  wc 
going  to  try  to  work,  in  all  these  provinces,  a 
worse  system  than  that  which,  when  worked 
from  the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  resulted  iu 
what  Lord  Durham  well  called  “  constituted 
anarchy  ?”  If  wc  are,  how  long  may  we 
count  on  putting  off  the  conflict  of  authority 
that  shall  end  in  a  complete  crash  of  the  en¬ 
tire  fabric?  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  not  come  to  the  crowning  difficulties  of 
this  case,  even  yet.  Not  at  all.  Between 
the  states  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  while  there  is  an  essential  iden¬ 
tity  of  constitution,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  carefully  distinct  separation  of  powers  and 
functions.  [  do  not  say  that  the  dividing 
line  is  drawn  exactly  where  it  should  he,  but 
that  there  is  a  distinct  dividing  line,  no,  one 
can  gainsay.  But  how  do  we  stand  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  the  attributes  of  our  own 
provincial  legislatures  and  government  ,  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Federal  power 
on  the  other  ?  Do  we  follow  American  ex¬ 
ample,  and  give  so  much  to  the  uniou  and  the 
rest  to  the  provinces ;  or  so  much  to  them, 
and  the  rest  to  it  ?  Either  rule  would  be 
plain  ;  but  this  plan  follows  neither.  It  sim¬ 
ply  gives  us  a  sort  of  special  list  for  each ; 
making  much  common  to  both,  and  as  to 
much  more,  not  shewing  what  belongs  to 
either.  I  cannot  go  now — it  is  impossible  for 
me  at  this  hour  of  the  night  to  go — into  de¬ 
tail  on  this  head.  I  can  give  no  more  than 
some  few  specimens  ;  and  I  take  first  the  three 
subjects  of  the  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  im¬ 
migration.  These  three  subjects  are  equally 
assigned  to  the  General  Legislature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  on  the 
other.  It  is  provided  by  the  45th  resolution, 
that  in  all  such  cases,  wherever  any  statutes 
of  the  general  and  local  parliaments  clash, 
those  of  the  General  Parliament  shall  over¬ 
ride  those  of  the  local.  So  that  in  these 
nutters  of  the  fisheries,  agriculture  and 
immigration,  either  the  local  legislatures 
must  not  legislate  at  all,  or  if  they  do 
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the  General  Legislature  may  at  any  time 
undo  anything  they  may  have  done.  One 
can  easily  foresee  any  amount  of  clashing 
of  authority  in  such  cases.  Fishery  regula¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  —  bounties  perhaps  ;  the 
thousand  questions  affecting  agriculture.  Or 
to  take  just  one  that  suggests  itself  as  to  im¬ 
migration  ;  one  province  wishes,  perhaps, 
to  encourage  immigration  of  a  certain  kind, 
say,  for  instance,  from  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  a  legitimate  wish  ;  but  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Legislature  may,  perhaps,  in  the  varying 
shifts  of  public  opinion,  adopt  a  different 
policy,  and  reverse  all  that  the  province  may 
have  done.  To  what  end  give  powers  to 
the  local  parliaments  which  may  thus  be 
taken  away  at  any  moment  by  the  Federal 
Legislature  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  there  are  a  hundred  other  cases  as  to 
which  I  could  satisfy  the  House,  had  I  time 
for  doing  so,  that  more  or  less  of  this  confu¬ 
sion  arises.  Take  the  subject  of  marriage 
and  divorce  for  one — a  subject  on  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  local  prejudice  and  feeling, 
and  into  which  even  religious  convictions 
largely  enter.  That  matter  is  given  to  the 
General  Legislature.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  larger  matter,  civil  rights  —  of  which 
this  of  marriage  and  divorce,  from  one  point 
of  view,  forms  a  mere  part — is  given  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  legislatures.  I  turn  to  another  matter,  hap¬ 
hazard — the  subjects  of  railway  legislation,  of 
railway  incorporation,  and  of  railway  amalga¬ 
mation.  What  Legislature  has  power  in  these 
matters  under  this  scheme  ?  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  are  not  here  as  nice  a  lot  of  pretty  little 
questions  as  one  would  desire  to  see  in  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day.  And  I  am  not  alone  in  the  matter  of 
this  criticism.  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  expresses  an  opinion,  rather  diplomati¬ 
cally,  it  is  true,  but  still  an  opinion  on  this 
point ;  and  what  does  the  Colonial  Secretary 
say  ?— 

The  point  of  principal  importance  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  well-working  of  the  scheme,  is  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  limits  between  the  authority 
of  the  central  and  that  of  the  local  legislatures 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  exclude  from  the  resolutions  some 
provisions  which  appear  to  be  less  consistent  than 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  desired  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  system.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  taken  which  are  obviously  in¬ 
tended — [“intended;”  he  does  not  say  “calcu¬ 
lated”] — which  are  obviously  intended  to  secure  to 
the  Central  Government  the  means  of  effective 
action  throughout  the  several  provinces,  and  to 
guard  against  those  evils  which  must  inevitably 
arise  if  any  doubt  were  permitted  to  exist  as  to 


the  respective  limits  of  central  and  local 
authority. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  this  that  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  could  see  that  whatever 
may'have  been  the  intention,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  short-coming  between  it  and 
the  execution.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  thing  is  not 
done  by  being  merely  intended.  I  will  take 
now  a  criticism  on  the  same  point  from  the 
London  Times.  In  an  article  most  eulogistic 
of  these  resolutions  on  the  whole,  the  writer 
in  the  London  Times  says — “  But  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  whole  resolutions,  and 
unfortunately  by  no  means  the  easiest  to 
understand,  is  the  one  which  defines  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Federal  Legislature.” 
He  then  quotes  the  words  of  the  resolutions, 
and  goes  on  to  say  : — 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  construe  these  pro¬ 
visions.  First,  general  powers  of  legislation  are 
given  in  the  widest  terms  to  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment;  then  a  power  is  given  especially  to  make 
laws  on  thirty-seven  subjects,  one  of  those  being 
all  matters  of  a  general  character  not  exclusively 
reserved  to  the  local  legislatures.  Nothing  is 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  local  legislatures,  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  this 
clause  is  to  cut  the  power  of  central  legislation 
down  to  matters  of  a  general  character — a  most 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  definition,  and  one  sure, 
if  it  be  retained,  to  produce  conflict  and  con¬ 
fusion.  In  the  same  way,  what  are  matters  of  a 
private  and  local  nature  not  assigned  to  the  Gen 
eral  Parliament?  We  have  failed  to  discover 
any  matters  of  a  private  and  local  nature  which 
are  so  assigned,  and  therefore  the  power  will  be 
limited  by  the  words  “private”  and  “local,”  so 
that  the  effect  of  these  clauses  will  bo  that,  be* 
yotid  the  subjects  attributed  to  each,  the  Central 
Legislature  will  have  jurisdiction  over  geneial 
matters,  whatever  they  are,  and  the  Local  Legisla¬ 
ture  over  local  matters,  whatever  they  are  ;  while 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  what  the  courts 
would  consider  general  and  what  local, and  whether 
the  Central  Legislature  has  any  concurrent  juris¬ 
diction  over  private  and  local  matters  or  no. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  goes  on  to  say — and 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  these 
writers  when  they  criticise  what  they  under¬ 
stand,  though  I  have  none  whatever  for  them 
when  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  tell  us 
what  we  know  a  good  deal  better  than  they  : — 

These  inaccuracies  are  probably  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  compromises,  and  we  can  do  no 
better  service  to  the  federative  movement  than 
by  thus  early  pointing  them  out.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Local  and 
Imperial  Parliaments  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  effect,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  before 
they  assume  the  form  of  law  they  will  have  under 
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gone  consideration  and  scrutiny  fully  commensu¬ 
rate  to  their  importance. 

I  rather  think  this  writer  had  little  idea  of 
what  we  were  to  be  asked  to  do  !  He  little 
thought  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  alter¬ 
ation  to  be  allowed  ;  that  these  resolutions 
were  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  that 
Parliament  would  be  required  to  swallow 
them  at  once,  defects  and  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stated  what,  in 
diplomatic  phrase,  are  the  views  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government,  and  I  have  also  read 
those  of  the  leading  journal ;  and  now  I  desire 
to  quote  a  few  expressions  from  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  is  about  as  good  an  authority  as  can 
be  cited  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  for  its  ar¬ 
ticles  are  never  lightly  written. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — It  is  the  organ 
of  the  Liberal-Whig  party  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Certainly,  it  is  a  most 
important  and  influential  publication ;  and 
there  are  a  few  words  that  I  desire  to  quote 
from  an  article  it  contains  on  this  subject. 
The  article  is  in  the  last  or  January  number 
of  the  Review,  and  purports  to  be  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  this  scheme.  After  giving  the  words 
of  the  resolutions  themselves  on-  the  subject, 
and  especially  their  residuary  legacy,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  to  the  General  Legislature,  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  general  character  not  specially  and 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  local  parliaments, 
this  probably  not  undistinguished  writer 
remarks — “Obviously  very  loosely  expressed  ; 
for  what  are  matters  of  a  general  character, 
and  who  is  to  decide  whether  a  matter  is  of  a 
general  character  or  not  ?  *  *  We  should 

prefer  to  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  a  simple 
declaration  that  all  powers  are  given  to  it 
except  those  expressly  reserved  to  the  several 
members  of  the  Confederation.”  And  in 
another  part  of  the  same  article,  reverting  to 
the  same  subject,  we  have  these  words — “  And 
although  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  general  and  local  matters  is  in  some 
respects  scarcely  traceable  in  the  draft 
minutes  of  the  Conference  ” — Yes,  sir,  so  this 
writer  calls  them,  their  looseness  of  expression 
evidently  leading  him  to  take  them  for  some¬ 
thing  far  short  of  the  solemnly  drawn  treaty 
they  are  now  set  up  for, — though  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  says  he,  is  hardly  traceable  in  these 
draft  minutes,  “the  object  they  had  in  view  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible.”  Perhaps 
so ;  or  perhaps  that  object  was  little  more 
than  to  give  people  to  understand  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  General  Government  and 


Parliament  were  to  have  great  power,  and  the 
provincial  governments  and  parliaments  none 
too  much.  Any  way,  the  idea  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  despatch,  and 
the  two  run  rather  to  the  tunc  of  the  left- 
handed  compliment  paid  Slender,  “  I  think 
my  cousin  meant  well.” 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Quote  the 
concluding  part  of  the  article. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  shall  do  so  before  I 
sit  down,  if  my  strength  allows  me  to  com¬ 
plete  my  argument.  I  pass  now  to  another 
matter,  as  to  which  further  capacities  for  con¬ 
flict  are  very  well  laid  out  lor  us.  In  the 
framing  of  the  Uuited  States  Constitution 
they  did  not  forget  to  provide  for  a  district 
of  Columbia,  for  a  territory  within  which  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  perfectly  and  unmistakably 
supreme  for  all  purposes.  And  they  did  not 
forget  to  declare  that  the  powers,  legislative 
and  otherwise,  of  the  Federal  authority,  were 
to  be  complete  over  all  the  vast  territories 
belonging  to  the  nation,  and  over  all  its 
smaller  properties,  such  as  forts,  arsenals, 
dockyards  and  the  like.  We  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  here  ;  and,  at  least  as  regards 
the  seat  of  Government,  this  is  not  a  mere 
forget.  We  find  it  stated  that  “  The  seat 
of  Government  of  the  Federated  Provin¬ 
ces  shall  be  Ottawa,  subject  to  the  royal 
prerogative.”  It  is  distinctly  laid  down  as  a 
part  ot  our  system  that  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  right  to  change  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  will,  is  to  he  maintained.  But 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  maintaining  of  that 
right  is  simply  inconsistent  with  the  practical 
working  out  of  a  Federal  system.  And  this 
is  a  matter  involving  a  good  deal  of  anomaly, 
as  honorable  gentlemen  will  see  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  think  of  it.  The  Governor  General -or 
Viceroy,  the  all  but  king  of  this  Confederacy, 
with  his  all  but  Imperial  Government,  and  all 
but  Imperial  Legislature,  constituted  no  mat¬ 
ter  how,  resident  within  the  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  subordinate  province  !  The  po¬ 
lice  of  the  Federal  capital,  not  Federal  but 
provincial  1  That  thing  won’t  do.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  knew 
it  would  not  do,  and  therefore  they  were  par¬ 
ticular  to  give  power  to  their  General  Govern¬ 
ment  to  acquire  and  hold  and  control  and  le¬ 
gislate  for,  in  all  respects,  as  they  liked,  a  ter¬ 
ritory  within  which  they  could  reign  and  rule 
and  have  no  subordinate  authority  over  them. 
We  have  not  got  to  Ottawa  yet,  but  suppose 
the  seat  of  Government  were  in  Ottawa — per¬ 
haps  we  may  yet  get  it  there — it  might  so 
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happen  that  some  Honorable  Premier  of  the 
Federal  Administration  may  not  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada  ;  or  at  least,  there  may  be  between 
them  the  most  decided,  thorough,  unmis¬ 
takably  proclaimed  antagonism  of  views  and 
feeling.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  Premier 
in  that  position,  and  a  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
that  position,  could  between  them  make  a 
Viceroy  very  uncomfort.v  le  ;  and  that  the  re¬ 
sult  might  be  the  bringing  up  of  a  great  many 
ticklish  questions  for  adjudication  by  the 
various  authorities.  It  is  clear  there  is  a  de¬ 
fect  here,  which  might  lead  to  plenty  of 
trouble.  But  it  is  said — “  Oh  !  there  won’t 
be  any  trouble ;  men  are  in  the  main  sensible, 
and  won’t  try  to  make  trouble.”  Well,  sir, 
if  this  is  so,  if  there  is  this  general  disposition 
to  be  sensible,  and  make  things  work  well,  I 
just  want  to  know  how  we  come  to  have  had 
four  crises  in  two  years  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
There-  is  another  matter,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  this,  to  which  also  I  must 
pass  on.  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  that 
the  United  States  system  was  one  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  skill  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
judiciary.  De  Tocqueville,  and  every  other 
writer  who  has  treated  of  the  United  States, 
has  awarded  it  this  praise ;  and  they  are 
right.  Each  state  has  its  own  judiciary  ;  and 
the  United  States  have  theirs  ;  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  two  are  most  carefully  laid  down, 
so  that  no  serious  trouble  has  ever  arisen 
from  their  clashing.  The  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  is  undoubtedly  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  and  strongest  bulwark  of  their  whole 
system.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  then  are  we 
goiug  to  do  on  this  head?  Just  as  we  have 
forgotten  all  about  difficulties  where  the  seat 
of  government  is  concerned,  so  here.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  any  distinctively  federal  judiciary  or 
nvt.  There  is  a  power  given  to  have  one — there 
may  be  one  ;  but  we  are  expressly  told  that 
perhaps  there  will  not  be.  But  what  are 
we  told  on  the  other  hand  ?  Ob,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  according  to  the  re¬ 
solutions  laid  before  us  —  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever — that  whether  we  have  a  Federal  judi¬ 
ciary  or  not,  the  provincial  judiciaries  are  to 
be  a  sort  of  joint  institutions.  And  a  very 
curious  kind  of  co-partnership  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  provincial  governments 
— the  Federal  Legislature  and  the  provincial 
legislatures — are  llms  to  have  in  the  judicial 
institutions  of  the  country,  generally.  All 
the  courts,  judges,  and  other  judicial  officers 
of  the  provinces  are  to  be,  for  all  manner  of 


federal  purposes,  servants  of  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  an  old  saying,  “  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters.”  But  all  these 
unfortunate  courts,  and  all  their  officers,  and 
specially  all  their  judges,  must  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters,  whether  they  can  or  not.  All  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  judges — and,  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  judges  of  the  County  Courts — arc  to  be 
named  and  paid  by  the  Federal  authority,  and 
are  only  to  be  removable  by  the  Federal  au¬ 
thority,  on  a  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Federal  Parliament.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  provinces  are  to  constitute  the 
courts — (hear,  hear) — are  to  say  what  their 
functions  shall  be— what  the  number  of  the 
judges — how  they  arc  to  perform  their  func¬ 
tions — are  to  give  them  more  work  or  less — 
to  make  their  work  pleasant  or  disagreeable, 
high  work  or  dirty  work,  as  they  like.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  this  way  they  can  wrong  a  judge 
just  as  much  as  they  please  ;  the  only  check 
on  them  being  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  disallow  their  legislation.  The 
Federal  Government,  forsooth,  names  the 
judges,  and  pays  them,  and  alone  can  remove 
them.  Docs  that  take  away  the  power  from 
the  local  parliaments  and  governments,  the 
power  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
to  change  it  in  the  way  most  distasteful  to 
those  judges,  to  legislate  away  the  court  alto¬ 
gether,  to  legislate  down  its  functions  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  drive  the  judge  to  resign  ? 
And  we  are  told  there  will  be  no  clashing  ! 
(Hear.)  I  have  no  doubt  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  East  thinks  he  could  manage  courts 
on  this  system ;  could  have  one  authority 
constituting  the  courts  and  another  naming 
and  removing  the  judges,  and  have  the  system 
work  harmoniously.  He  may  think  so.  I  do 
not.  I  am  satisfied  if  ever  the  scheme  is 
tried,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  not  work. 
Human  nature  is  human  nature  ;  and  here  is 
a  first-rate  lot  of  matters  to  quarrel  over,  and 
to  quarrel  over  seriously.  Why,  there  is  even 
a  special  refinement  of  confusion  as  to  crimi¬ 
nal  matters.  Criminal  procedure  is  to  be 
federal ;  civil  procedure,  provincial ;  crimi¬ 
nal  legislation,  proper,  is  to  be  federal ;  but 
with  a  most  uncertain  quantity  of  what  one 
may  call  legislation  about  penalties,  provin¬ 
cial  ;  civil  rights,  in  the  main,  provincial ; 
but  with  no  one  can  tell  how  much  of  federal 
interference  and  over-ruling,  and  all  with 
courts  provincial  in  constitution,  but  whoso 
judges  hold  by  federal  tenure  and  under 
federal  pay.  I  pity  (he  poor  man  who  is  at 
once  a  criminal  judge  and  a  civil  judge.  Be¬ 
tween  the  clashing  of  his  masters  and  the  clash. 
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ing  of  his  book  authorities,  he  had  better  mind 
what  he  is  about,  with  the  painful  doubt  rising 
at  every  turn  whether  provincial  legislation 
may  not  be  overridden  by  federal  legislation. 
.His  province  may  well  have  legislated  on  what 
it  holds  a  local  matter,  while  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament  may  have  legislated  on  it,  thinking  it 
a  federal  matter.  Anywhere  there  may  well 
be  some  bin  of  federal  legislation  contradict¬ 
ing  something  in  a  local  statute.  And  do  our 
resolutions  say  that  the  federal  statute  shall 
always  override  the  local  statute  ?  No,  only 
in  cases  where  there  is  concurrent  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Aud  yet  our  judge  who  is  to  decide  these 
nice  questions  is  paid  by  one  p>o\ver  and  re¬ 
movable  by  that  power,  and  may  have  his  func¬ 
tions  taken  away  and  be  persecuted  to  the  death 
by  the  other.  He  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  so  far  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  matters,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  general  to  every  part  of  this  great 
Confederacy  ;  but  now  I  must  ask  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments,  to  some 
sources  of  misunderstanding  which  may  more 
particularly  make  trouble,  unless  lmman  na¬ 
ture  ceases  to  be  human  nature  within  this 
Canada  of  ours.  There  are  in  Canada,  and 
especially  in  Lower  Canada,  the  two  differences 
of  language  and  faith ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  real  reasons  which  have  rendered, 
or  are  supposed  to  have  rendered  necessary 
this  plan  of  a  sort  of  Federal  Government, 
are  referable  to  this  fact.  This  machinery  is 
devised,  on  purpose  to  meet  a  possible  or  pro¬ 
bable  clashing  of  races  and  creeds  in  Canada, 
and  particularly  in  Lower  Canada.  Now,  in 
the  United  States,  when  their  constitutional 
system  was  adopted,  the  framers  of  it  must 
have  foreseen,  of  course,  that  controversy 
would  arise  on  the  subjects  of  state  rights 
and  slavery.  There  was  a  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  small  states  and  the  large,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  dissent  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  of  the  re¬ 
public.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  foresha¬ 
dowing  of  trouble  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
though,  by  the  way,  slavery  was  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  dying  out  rapidly  in  the  Northern 
States,  not  so  rapidly  in  the  Southern.  How, 
then,  did  the  framers  of  that  Constitution  un¬ 
dertake  to  deal  with  these  foreseen  troubles, 
these  questions  of  state  rights  and  slavery  ? 
Sir,  they  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  keep 
both  out  of  sight — to  bury  them— that  they 
might  not  rise  up  in  the  future  to  give  trou¬ 
ble.  It  is  true  that  in  so  doing  they  but  buried 
the  dragon’s  teeth,  and  that  these,  all  buried 
as  they  were,  have  yet  since  sprung  up,  armed 


men  ;  but  so  far  as  they  could,  they  kept  them 
down,  kept  them  from  growing,  prevented 
recognition  of  them  at  that  time  and  for  long- 
after.  Weil,  how  are  we  going  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  of  ours  ?  Are  we  burying,  or  are 
we  of  set  choice  sowing,  our  dragon’s  teeth  ? 
/Ire  we  trying  to  keep  our  difficulties  out  of 
the  way,  to  bury  them  out  of  sight,  that  we 
may  smooth  our  way  for  the  future  lessening 
of  them  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  setting  ourselves  as  deliberately  as  we 
well  can  to  keep  up  the  distinctions  and  thedif- 
erences  which  exist  among  us,  to  hold  them 
constantly  iu  everybody’s  sight — in  the  hope, 
I  suppose,  that  while  everybody  is  looking  at 
them  intently,  somehow  or  other  no  one  inay 
see  them  at  all.  (Laughter.)  In  the  United 
States,  be  it  remembered,  they  started  with 
their  states  sovereign  and  independent.  From 
that  they  went  into  their  system  of  confed¬ 
eration,  which  was  a  great  improvement;  and 
from  that  they  went  on  into  their  present 
federal-national  constitution.  At  each  step 
they  were  moving  to  limit  state  rights,  and 
also,  indirectly,  the  extent  and  influence  of 
slavery.  It  is  true  they  did  not  altogether 
succeed  in  this  policy,  but  their  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  mainly  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  they  could  exercise  no  control. 
We  in  Canada,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
have  been  legislatively  united,  and  we  have 
worked  that  union  iu  a  federal  spirit.  We 
complain  that,  as  a  result  of  this,  the»  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  exist  among  us  have  become 
so  prominent — the  truth  being,  that  it  is 
rather  this  proposed  change  which  is  suddenly 
bringing  them  into  startling  prominence — 
we  have  worked  that  union,  however,  I  say, 
in  a  federal  spirit,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
produced  or  aggravated  a  certain  state  of 
feud  amongst  us ;  and  now,  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  this  state  of  feud,  we  are 
going  to  effect  a  professedly  Federal  union 
which  is  even  expressly  recommended  to  us, 
or  to  many  of  us,  as  meant  and  calculated  to 
be  so  worked  as  to  amount,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  disunion.  Under  it  Lower 
Canada  has_  all  sorts  of  special  exceptions 
made,  as  the  phrase  runs,  in  her  favor.  Tim 
Legislative  Council  is  to  be  named  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  far  as  its  members  from 
Lower  Canada  are  concerned.  The  other 
provinces  may  have  their  laws  made  uniform, 
but  an  exception  in  this  respect  is  made  for 
Lower  Canada,  and  as  if  to  make  it  apparent 
that  Lower  Canadais  never  to  be  like  the  rest 
of  the  Confederation,  it  is  carefully  provided 
that  the  General  Parliament  may  make 
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uniform  the  laws  of  the  other  provinces 
only — that  is  to  say,  provided  those  pro¬ 
vinces  consent  to  it,  but  by  inference  it  can¬ 
not  extend  this  uniformity  to  Lower  Canada, 
not  even  if  she  should  wish  it.  Supposing, 
even,  that  the  other  provinces  were  to  desire 
to  adopt  our  Lower  Canadian  system,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  letter  of  this  Constitution,  one 
would  say  they  cannot  do  it.  They  may 
become  uniform  among  themselves,  but 
Lower  Canada,  even  though  her  people  were 
to  wish  it,  must  not  be  uniform  with  them. 
Again,  as  to  education,  exceptions  of  some 
sort  are  to  be  made  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
indeed  in  Upper  Canada  too,  though  no  one 
can  tell  to  what  extent  these  exceptions  are 
or  are  not  to  be  carried.  Thus,  in  one  way 
and  another,  Lower  Canada  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  separate  and  distinct  footing  from  the 
other  provinces,  so  that  her  interests 
and  institutions  may  not  be  meddled 
with.  I  say  this  system,  as  a  whole, 
and  these  peculiarities  and  exceptions  in 
regard  to  Lower  Canada,  are  adopted  with  a 
special  view  to  remedy  our  Canadian  difficul¬ 
ties  of'race  and  creed,  But,  sir,  this  is  no  way 
at  all  of  avoiding  or  lessening  trouble  from 
this  cause.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  by  this 
system  collision  is  going  to  be  prevented. 
Under  the  legislative  union  of  the  Canadas, 
even  worked  as  it  has  been,  the  tendency  of 
the  minorities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
respectively,  has  been  towards  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  union — towards  the  avoidance 
of  all  intemperate  language  and  prejudiced 
feelings — towards  the  pulling  down  of  the 
feuds  that  before  divided  them  and  the 
respective  majorities.  And  the  result  has 
been,  that  while  just  before  the  union 
the  feud  between  the  races  in  Lower  Canada 
was  at  its  highest  and  bitterest  point,  it  has 
since  then  all  but  disappeared.  The  com¬ 
plaint  of  Upper  Canadian  politicians  has  been 
that  they  could  not  set  the  British  and 
French  races  in  Lower  Canada  by  the  ears, 
that  they  could  not  get  the  former,  either  as 
British  or  as  Protestants,  to  join  with  them 
in  a  crusade  against  the  Lower  Canadian 
majority. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — Who  made  that 
complaint  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  do  not  say  that  it  has 
been  said  in  words,  but  it  has  been  in  -pint. 
Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— No,  no.  (Hear, 

hear.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Yes;  the  complaint  has 
been  made,  perhaps  not  in  that  particular 


form,  but  certainly  in  that  spirit.  The 
British  of  Lower  Canada  have  been  agaiu 
and  again  told  they  were  worse  than  their 
French  neighbors,  for  not  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly, 
before  the  union,  Lower  Canada,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  place  where  the  war  of  races 
was  at  its  height;  and  that  war  of  races  did 
not  nearly  cease  for  a  uumber  of  years  after. 
But  the  strife  did  very  gradually  lessen,  and 
a  better  and  more  friendly  feeling  has  for 
some  time  prevailed,  in  both  camps.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  a  more  tolerant  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  both  camps,  than  in  any  other 
community  so  divided  as  to  race  and  creed, 
that  I  know  of.  But  the  moment  you  tell 
Lower  Canada  that  the  large-sounding 
powers  of  your  General  Government  are 
going  to  be  handed  over  to  a  British- 
American  majority,  decidedly  not  of  the 
race  and  faith  of  her  majority,  that  moment 
you  wake  up  the  old  jealousies  and  hostility 
in  their  strongest  form.  By  the  very 
provisions  you  talk  of  for  the  protection  of 
the  non-French  and  non-Catholic  interests, 
you  unfortunately  countenance  the  idea  that 
the  French  are  going  to  be  more  unfair  than 
I  believe  they  wish  to  be.  For  that  matter, 
what  else  can  they  well  be  '(  They  will  find 
themselves  a  minority  in  the  General  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  their  power  in  the  General 
Government  will  depend  upon  their  power 
within  their  own  province  and  over  their 
provincial  delegations  in  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment.  They  will  thus  be  compelled  to  be 
practically  aggressive,  to  secure  and  retain 
that  power.  They  may  not,  perhaps,  wish 
to  be  ;  they  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aggressive 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term. — I  do  not  say 
that  they  certainly  will  be ;  but  whether 
they  are  or  not,  there  will  certainly  be  in 
this  system  the  very  strongest  tendencies  to 
make  them  practically  aggressive  upon  the 
rights  of  the  minority  in  language  and  faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  minority 
most  suspicious  and  resentful  of  aggression. 
The  same  sort  of  alienation,  as  between  the 
two  faiths,  will  be  going  on  in  Upper  Canada. 
Note  of  warning  is  already  given  by  this 
scheme,  to  both  parties,  that  they  prepare 
for  fight ;  aod  the  indications,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  that  such  note  of  warning  is  not  to 
be  given  in  vain.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
prejudices  of  the  two  camps  are  once  more 
stirred  to  their  depths;  and  if  this  scheme 
goes  into  operation,  they  will  separate  more 
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and  more  widely,  and  finally  break  out 
into  open  war,  unless,  indeed,  it  shall  work 
very  differently  from  what  any  one  can  now 
imagine.  If  provincial  independence  is  to 
be  crushed  down  by  a  General  Government 
careless  of  local  majorities,  then  you  will 
have  this  war.  Or,  if  on  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Executive  should 
he  to  give  effect  to  the  aggregate  will  of  the 
several  local  majorities,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  principle,  still  then  you  will  have  this 
war.  The  local  minorities — threatened  with 
elimination,  in  their  alarm  and  jealousy, 
will  be  simply  desperate,  ready  for  any  out¬ 
break  of  discontent  at  any  moment.  Take  a 
practical  case.  Suppose  the  rule  adopted, 
of  not  having  an  Executive  Council  inconve¬ 
niently  large,  Lower  Canada,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  then  only  have  three  members  of 
it;  and  if  all  these  three  are  French-Cana- 
dians — as  they  almost  must  be,  because  the 
French  cannot  put  up  with  less  than  three 
out  of  twelve — how  will  not  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics  and  the  British  Protestants  feel  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  ?  You  cannot  help  it. 
They  must  in  that  case  feel  deeply  aggrieved, 
and  so  feeling,  they  will  cause  troubles.  The 
Irish  Catholics  will  be  told,  I  suppose,  “  Oh, 
you  will  have  an  Irish  Catholic  member  of 
the  Government  to  look  to  from  Newfound¬ 
land  ;”  and  if  so,  they  will  have  to  guide 
themselves  by  some  son  of  Irish-Catholic 
Newfoundland  rule  of  policy,  and  not  by  any 
rule  ever  so  little  savoring  of  a  regard  for 
larger  or  higher  principle.  The  British 
1'rotestants,  in  their  turn,  will  be  told  :  “You 
have  a  majority  of  your  own  tongue  and 
faith  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  Lower 
Provinces  ;  you  must  be  content  with  that, 
and  look  to  their  members  of  the  Government 
for  such  care  as  you  may  need  in  the  matter 
of  your  affairs.”  “  Oh,  we  must,  must 
wo?”  will  be  the  answer;  “then  we  will 
square  our  conduct,  not  by  any  rule  for 
British  America  or  even  Lower  Canada, 
bat  by  the  shifting  exigencies  of  preju¬ 
dice  or  passion,  whatever  they  may  be,  in 
tipper  Canada  and  your  Lower  Provinces.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  These  discontented  elements 
in  Lower  Canada,  depend  upon  it,  will 
create  no  small  confusion  ;  and  among 
those  thus  driven  into  making  trouble,  there 
will  be  not  a  few  whose  preferences  will  even 
be  American,  and  who  will  appeal  to  outside 
influences  for  protection.  Such  will  be  the 
legitimate  effect  of  this  system  ;  and  if  any 
one  tells  me  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  the 


peace  and  good  government  of  this  country, 
I  say  he  prophecies  in  a  way  that  I  cannot 
understand.  Thank  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  need,  as  I  stand  here,  to  defend  my¬ 
self  from  any  charge  of  bigotry  as  against 
any  sect  or  party.  There  was  a  time  in  Ca¬ 
nada  when  it  was  most  difficult  for  any 
person  who  spoke  my  tongue  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  the  French-Canadians  ought 
not  to  be  politically  exterminated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  stood  out  steadfastly 
against  that  doctrine  theQ.  I  remember 
well  the  painful  events  of  that  sad  time. 
I  foresee  but  too  distinctly  the  fearful 
probability  there  is  of  that  time  coming 
again,  through  the  adoption  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  And  I  do  not  shrink  from  the 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  or  misrepre¬ 
sented,  when  I  now  stand  up  here  and  warn 
the  country  of  this  danger.  If  trouble  of 
this  sort  ever  arises,  it  is  one  that  will  ex¬ 
tend  very  rapidly  over  the  whole  Confederacy. 
In  all  parts  of  it,  in  every  province,  there 
are  minorities  that  will  be  acted  upon  by 
that  kind  of  thing.  In  the  Lower  Provinces, 
and  in  Newfoundland,  things  are  but  too 
ripe  for  the  outburst  of  hostilities  of  this 
description.  Talk,  indeed,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  of  your  founding  here  by  this  means 
“  a  new  nationality  ” — of  your  creating  such 
a  thing — >of  your  whole  people  here  rallying 
round  its  new  Government  at  Ottawa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  We 
have  a  large  class  whose  national  feelings 
tarn  towards  London,  whose  very  heart  is 
there  ;  another  large  class  whose  sympathies 
centre  here  at  Quebec,  or  in  a  sentimental 
way  may  have  some  reference  to  Paris ;  an¬ 
other  large  class  whose  memories  are  of  the 
Emerald  Isle;  and  yet  another  whose  com¬ 
parisons  are  rather  with  Washington ; 
but  have  we  any  class  of  people  who  are 
attached,  or  whose  feelings  are  going  to  be 
directed  with  any  earnestness,  to  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  the  centre  of  the  new  nationality 
that  is  to  be  created  ?  In  the  times  to 
come,  when  men  shall  begin  to  feel  strongly 
on  those  questions  that  appeal  to  national 
preferences,  prejudices  and  passions,  all 
talk  of  your  new  nationality  will  sound  but 
strangely.  Some  other  older  nationality  will 
then  be  found  to  hold  the  first  place  in 
most  people’s  hearts.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  only  right  that  I  should 
state  to  the  House  that  I  have  not  reached 
within  a  long  distance  of  the  point  which  I 
had  hoped  to  reach  before  sitting  down ;  but 
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I  feel  compelled  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  from  my  strength  being  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  bear  me  through.  (Cheers.) 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned,  Mr. 
Dunkin  having  the  floor  agaiu  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

- o - 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Tuesday,  February  28,  1865. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL— Before  the 
House  rises,  I  desire  to  submit  a  statement 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Island  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  which  has  come  into  my  hands  since 
the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  proposed  union 
of  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces.  The 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  seemed  to  take 
exception  to  what  I  said  in  relation  to  that 
particular  point,  and  I  am  therefore  happy 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  hon.  member  that 
what  I  then  stated  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
authentic  return  now  before  me.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  “  lleport  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs  and  Sundry  Statistics  ”  of  that 
colony  for  the  year  1863,  which  shows  that 
the  total  revenue  of  the  island  for  that  year 
was  £61,688  14s.  4d.,  island  currency,  equal 
to  £41,125  16s.  3d.,  sterling,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  35  per  cent. 
The  hon.  member  seemed  to  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  such  a  sum  as  I  had  stated  should 
have  been  raised,  and  suggested  that  a  great 
part  must  have  come  from  local  sources. 
Well,  the  amount  derived  from  excise  and 
duties  on  imports  for  1863  was  £46,057  6s. 
7d.,  island  currency,  from  the  post  office 
£1,590,  and  from  custom  house  office  fees, 
£71  9s.  9d  ;  together  £47,718  16s.  4d., 
island  currency,  or  about  £32,000,  sterling, 
equal  to  $156,000  or  thereabouts.  There 
are  a  good  many  other  items  of  revenue,  but 
I  have  selected  these  three,  as  those  certain 
to  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  General 
Government,  and  there  may  be  others.  But 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  alone  would  make 
up  the  sum  I  gave  as  the  revenue  of  the 
island,  which  would  be  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CURRIE — I  did  not  question 
the  correctness  of  the  figures  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  but  I  felt 
and  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  sum, 
which,  when  compared  with  former  years, 
exhibited,  as  I  thought,  an  almost  incredible 


increase.  Will  the  Honorable  Commissioner 
state  what  proportion  of  these  imports  was 
foreign,  and  what  came  from  the  provinces  it 
is  proposed  to  unite,  as  after  the  union  no 
revenue  would  of  course  be  derived  from  the 
latter  1 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMPBELL — There  are  ta¬ 
bles  shewing  the  imports  rnd  exports,  and 
the  imports  from  the  following  places  were 
in  1863  : — 


United  Kingdom . £122, 8S0  5  6^ 

Nova  Scotia .  66,890  11  5^ 

New  Brunswick . .  19,975  3  11 

Newfoundland .  1,865  15  3 

Bermuda  and  West  Indies.  . . .  3,969  5  7 

Saint  Pierre .  292  11  3 

Canada .  6,152  8  3 

Maadalene .  302  3  0 

United  States .  71,103  0  8 


Total,  sterling . £29.3,431  4  11 


Taking  from  the  above  the  imports  from 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Canada,  amounting  to  £9 4,883  18s. 
10d.,  the  balance  of  nearly  £200,090  was 
all  foreign,  and  such  as  would  pay  duty  to 
the  General  Government.  The  exports  were 
£209,472  9s.  6d,  to  which  was  to  be  added 
the  value  of  24,991  tons  of  shipping  built  in 
the  island,  which  at  £5  sterling  per  ton,  was 
equal  to  £124,955,  and  raised  the  credit  side 
ot  the  sheet  to  £334,427  9s.  6d.,  against 
£293,431  4s  lid  to  the  debit  side,  thus 
shewing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  colony  in 
1863  of  £40,996  4s.  7d.  (Hear,  hear.) 

[The  honorable  member  here  handed  the 
report  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Currie,,  who,  alter 
having  examined  it,  seemed  to  concur  in  the 
statement  ot  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.] 

- o - 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Tuesday,  February  28,  1865. 

Mr.  DUNKIN,  continuing  his  speech 
from  yesterday,  said — Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  kindness  ol  the  House  permitted  me  to 
lesume  my  seat  last  evening,  I  was  comparing 
the  constitutional  system  of  the  proposed 
Confederacy  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  primarily,  and  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  secondarily.  I  h  id  gone  over  several 
leading  points  of  comparison  ;  and  it  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Douse,  no  doubt^ 
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that  I  had  compared  the  composition  of  our 
proposed  House  of  Commons  with  that  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  endeavored  to  shew,  and  I 
think  I  had  shewn,  that  we  were  departing 
altogether  from  the  principles  upon  which 
the  British  House  of  Commons  is  constituted, 
and  taking  up  mal  d propos,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  least  inviting  features  of  the 
composition  of  the  American  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt 
here  a  plan  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
plaoe  on  the  floor  of  our  House  of  Commons 
a  number  of  provincial  delegations,  and  not  a 
number  of  independent  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  tendency  is  therefore  towards  a 
system  antagonistic  to,  and  inconsistent 
with,  those  principles  on  which  the  British 
Constitution  reposes.  With  provincial 
delegations,  rather  than  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  on  the  floor  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  that  political 
longevity,  whether  of  men  or  parties,  with¬ 
out  which  the  British  system  of  government 
can  hardly  exist.  Turning  then  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  comparing  its 
constitution  with  that  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  —  the  principles  governing 
the  former  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
on  which  the  latter  is  founded.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  forms  an  excellent 
federal  check  upon  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  partly  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  constituted,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
powers  given  to  it,  and  which  are  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  given  to  our  Legislative  Council. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  constituted  upon  almost  the 
worst  principles  that  could  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  so  constituted  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  leading  to  a  dead-lock. 
The  members  of  it  are  not  to  represent  our 
provinces  at  ail,  but  are  to  be  named  by  the 
Federal  power  itself,  for  life,  and  in  numbers 
to  constitute  a  pretty  numerous  body,  but 
without  any  of  the  peculiar  functions  wisely 
assigned  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  federal  battle  that  must  be 
fought  will  have  to  be  fought  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  Executive  Council, 
very  much  more  than  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  Turning  then  to  the  Executive 
Council,  I  had  shown  that  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  proposed  system,  that 
we  are  to  have  not  merely  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  cut  up  into  sections,  but  also  an  Exe¬ 
cutive  Council  out  up  in  the  same  unfortu¬ 
nate  way.  You  can  get  nothing  else  in  the 
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nature  of  a  real  federal  check.  Your  federal 
problem  will  have  to  be  worked  out  around 
the  table  of  the  Executive  Council.  But 
this  principle,  which  must  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  Executive  Council,  is  clear¬ 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution,  which  holds  the  whole 
Cabinetjointly  responsible  for  every  actof  the 
Government.  In  our  present  union  of  the 
Canadas,  we  have  latterly  gone  upon  the 
plan  of  having  almost  two  ministries.  The 
plan  urged  upon  our  acceptance  purposes 
the  experiment  of  six  or  more  seotions  in 
the  Executive  Council,  instead  of  the  two 
that  we  have  found  one  too  many  Among 
the  difficulties  that  will  grow  out  of  that 
plan  is  this,  the  absolute  necessity  of  either 
having  an  Executive  Council  that  will  be  ridi¬ 
culously  too  numerous,  or  else  one  that  will 
represent  the  different  provinces  in  sections 
entirely  too  small.  From  this  comparison 
of  these  three  leading  features,  l  had  passed 
on  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  several  provinces, 
comparing  them  with  the  relations  subsist¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  states  of 
the  American  Union.  The  several  states  of 
the  neighboring  republic  commenced  their 
existence  as  states  with  all  their  constitu¬ 
tions  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  the 
same  republican  principles  underlie  all  their 
governmental  institutions,  municipal,  state 
and  federal.  But  it  is  here  proposed,  that 
while  we  are  to  start  with  a  system  of  gen¬ 
eral  government,  part  British,  part  republi¬ 
can,  part  neither,  it  is  to  be  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  left  to  the  decision  of  each  separate 
province,  what  kind  of  local  constitution  is 
to  be  constructed  for  itself.  Each  province 
must,  of  course,  have  an  elective  chamber, 
but  as  to  a  second  chamber,  that  is  to  be  as 
each  local  legislature  may  see  fit.  Some, 
probably,  will  have  it  elective,  while  others 
may  dispense  with  it  entirely.  Then,  looking 
to  the  appointment  of  the  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernors,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  to 
hold  office,  it  becomes  about  as  clear  as  day  that 
you  cannot  carry  on  responsible  government 
in  the  provinces,  but  must  have  in  them  all 
a  system  that  is  neither  British  nor  repub¬ 
lican,  and  that,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to 
be  totally  unworkable.  Turning  to  the 
assignment  of  powers  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  or 
provincial  governments  on  the  other,  we 
meet  again  with  the  unhappy  contrast  be- 
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tween  the  wisdom  displayed  on  that  point 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  arrangement 
proposed  for  adoption  here.  There  is,  in 
the  United  States’  system,  a  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  line  drawn  between  the  functions  of 
the  general  and  state  governments.  Some 
may  not  like  the  idea  of  state  sovereignty, 
and  m^ny  may  wish  that  more  power  had 
been  given  to  the  General  Government.  But 
this  much  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 
allow  anything  approaching  to  state  sove¬ 
reignty  here.  We  have  not  even  an  intelli¬ 
gible  statement  as  to  what  powers  are  to  be 
exercised  by  the  general,  and  what  by  the 
local  legislatures  and  governments.  Several 
subjects  are  specifically  given  to  both;  many 
others  are  confusedly  left  in  doubt  between 
them ;  and  there  is  the  strange  and  anomalous 
provision  that  not  only  can  the  General 
Government  disallow  the  acts  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  legislatures,  and  control  and  hamper  and 
fetter  provincial  action  m  more  ways  than 
one,  but  that  wherever  any  federal  legislation 
contravenes  or  in  any  way  clashes  with  pro¬ 
vincial  legislation,  as  to  any  matter  at  all 
common  between  them,  such  federal  legis¬ 
lation  shall  override  it,  and  take  its  place. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  continuance 
of  such  a  system  for  any  length  of  time 
without  serious  clashing  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible.  This  is  in  effect  so  declared  in  the 
despatch  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  London 
Times  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It 
seems  as  if  our  statesmen  had  sought  to 
multiply  points  of  collision  at  every  turn. 
Then  as  to  the  non  provision  of  a  permanent 
seat  of  government,  and  the  arrangements 
contemplated  for  the  judiciary,  we  fi.,d  still 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing;  and  as  to 
the  extraordinary  pains  that  seem  to  have  been 
taken  to  throw  up  a  great  wall  or  hedge  round 
those  institutions  of  Lower  Canada  which 
of  late  have  been  giving  us  no  trouble  to 
speak  of  as  to  the  extraordinary  pains,  I  say, 
that  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  put  a  wail 
around  those  institutions,  and  to  give  every 
possible  guarantee  about  them  on  this  side 
and  on  that ;  why,  this  very  machinery,  prov¬ 
ided  forthemere  purpose  of  inducing  people 
to  agree  to  the  scheme,  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  countenance  it,  is  calculated,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  to  cause  the  ory  to  resound 
throughout  the  land— “  To  your  tents,  0, 
Israel  I”  (Hear,  hear.)  I  had  reached  this 
point  of  my  argument,  when  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of 


the  House.  There  is  just  one  consideration 
connected  with  these  matters  to  which  I 
have  been  alluding,  that  I  wish  to  revert  to 
in  few  words,  because  I  believe  it  escaped 
me,  in  part  at  least,  last  night.  A  marked 
difference  between  the  history  of  the  United 
States  just  before  they  framed  their  consti¬ 
tution,  and  our  late  history,  is  this :  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  followed  immediately  upon  their  suc¬ 
cessful  war  of  independence.  The  men  who 
adopted  it  had  just  gone  shoulder  to 
shoulder  through  the  severest  trial  that 
could  have  been  given  to  their  patience  and 
other  higher  qualities.  Their  entire  com¬ 
munities  had  been,  you  may  say,  united  as 
one  man,  in  the  great  struggle  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  were  then 
equally  united  in  their  hopes  as  to  the 
grand  results  which  their  new  system  was 
to  bring  forth.  They  had  tried  the  system 
of  mere  confederation,  and  were  agreed  that 
it  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  their 
situation.  They  were  all  trying  to  remove 
the  evils  that  they  felt  and  apprehended 
from  it,  and  to  build  up  a  great  nationality 
that  should  endure  in  the  future.  That  was 
the  position  they  occupied.  Ours  is  some 
thing  very  different  indeed.  We  have 
not  gone  through  an  ordeal  such  as 
that  through  which  they  had  so  proudly 
passed.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  ended, 
temporarily  ended  at  any  rate,  a  series 
of  struggles  it  is  true,  but  struggles  of  a 
very  different  kind;  struggles  that  have 
just  .pitted  our  public  men  one  against 
another,  and  to  some  extent,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  even  our  faiths  and  races  against  each 
other.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  one,  I  do  believe 
that  these  struggles — of  the  latter  class  I 
mean — were  dying  out,  but  for  these  contem¬ 
plated  changes,  which  are  threatening  to 
revive  them.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
struggles  there  have  been  amongst  us,  of 
which  we  have  no  cause  to  be  proud;  things 
have  occurred  since  the  union  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  if  we  are  not  (Hear, 
hear.)  Of  this  kind  are  the  only  struggles 
that  we  have  had ;  and  when,  from  such  a 
past  and  present,  we  are  told  to  start  with 
the  idea,  so  to  speak,  of  at  once  creating 
and  developing  the  character  of  a  new 
and.  united  nation,  under  institutions 
giving  us  a  something  short  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time  any  quantity  of 
matters  about  which  to  dispute  anu  come  to 
trouble,  we  may  as  well  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  we  start  with  but  poor  omens 
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of  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  have  to 
turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  another  branch 
of  my  comparison — the  financial ;  and  here, 
I  may  at  once  give  the  House  an  assurance, 
which  I  am  sure  it  will  be  glad  to  have,  that 
I  will  not  trouble  it  wifh  more  figures  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  my  explanation  of 
the  views  I  have  to  present,  and  that  I  will 
not  give  a  single  figure  as  to  which  there 
can  be  the  possibility  of  a  controversy.  The 
contrast  between  the  financial  system  as  a 
whole,  with  which  the  framers  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  started,  and  the  financial 
system  with  which  it  is  proposed  we  shall 
start,  is  as  salient  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  intellect  to  conceive ;  and  further  the 
contrast  between  this  proposed  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  financial  system  of  England,  is 
just  as  salient  too.  The  framers  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  started  with  the  principle, 
that  between  the  United  States  and  the  several 
states  there  should  be  no  financial  dealings 
at  all.  They  were  to  have  separate  financial 
systems,  separate  treasuries,  separate  debts 
— all  absolutely  distinct.  And  ever  since 
the  time  when  the  unhappy  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies  was 
given  up,  almost  as  absolute  a  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  the  Imperial  finances  and 
treasury  and  the  colonial  finances  and  trea¬ 
suries,  has  been  maintained.  We  have  had 
our  own  separate  finances  and  our  own  sepa¬ 
rate  treasury,  with  which  the  Imperial 
Government  has  had  nothing  to  do.  The 
Imperial  Government  may  have  gone,  and 
may  still  go,  to  some  expense  on  provincial 
behalf ;  but  the  British  principle  is,  that 
Imperial  finance  is  as  distinct  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial,  as  in  the  United  States  Federal 
finance  is  from  that  of  any  state.  Now,  the  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  here  for  our  adoption  is  not  this 
of  entire  and  simple  separation  of  the  federal 
from  the  provincial  treasuries,  but  a  system 
of  the  most  entire  and  complex  confusion 
between  them.  One  has  to  think  a  good 
deal  upon  the  subject,  and  to  study  it  pretty 
closely  to  see  precisely  how  the  confusion 
is  going  to  operate  ;  but  there  it  is,  unmistak¬ 
ably,  at  every  turn.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
something  of  this  sort  was  not  unavoidable. 
In  the  course  of  debate  the  other  day,  I 
remember  a  remark  was  thrown  across  the 
floor  of  the  House  upon  this  point  and  the 
Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  in  effect  said  : 
“Yes,  indeed,  and  it  would  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  thing  for  gentlemen  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  if  it  had  thrown  upon  the  provinces  a 


necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation/’ 
Of  course,  in  the  mere  view  of  making  the 
scheme  palatable,  it  was  clever  to  make 
the  Federal  treasury  pay  for  provincial 
expenditure ;  but  the  system  that  had  need 
be  established  should  bear  testimony,  not  to 
cleverness,  but  to  wisdom.  Is  the  system 
proposed  for  our  acceptance  as  good,  then,  as 
statesmen  ought  to  and  would  have  made  it? 
I  think  not  ;  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is, 
that  it  is  brought  out  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  on  the  ground  that  in  some  unde- 
scribable  way  it  is  to  work  most  economically ! 
(Hear,  hear.)  W ell,  to  test  it,  I  will  take  it 
up  in  three  points  of  view — first,  as  to  assets  ; 
next,  as  to  debts  and  liabilities  ;  and,  lastly, 
as  to  revenues.  As  to  the  asset  part  of  the 
question,  the  tale  is  soon  told.  The  assets 
of  these  provinces,  speaking  generally,  are  of 
very  little  commercial  value.  They  are 
much  like  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  trader, 
with  lets  of  bad  debts  upon  his  books;  it  is  of 
small  consequence  to  whom  or  how  they  are 
assigned.  The  general  principle  upon  which 
the  scheme  proceeds,  is  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  bulk  of  these  assets.  The 
only  exceptions  of  any  consequence — I  am 
not  going  into  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
but  still  I  must  present  to  the  House  so 
much  of  detail  as  to  show  that  I  am  making 
no  rash  statement,  not  borne  out  by  facts — the 
only  important  exceptions,  I  say,  to  this  rule 
are  those  I  am  about  to  notice.  Certain  proper¬ 
ties  such  as  penitentiaries,  prisons,  lunatic  asy¬ 
lums,  and  other  public  charitable  institutions, 
and  other  buildings  and  properties  of  the 
kind,  which,  together  with  those  I  have  just 
mentioned,  may  be  characterized  as  excep¬ 
tional  properties,  are  to  be  assigned  by  the 
general  to  the  provincial  governments. 
Also,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland, 
the  several  provinces  are  to  take  the  public 
lands,  mines,  minerals  and  royalties  in  each, 
and  all  assets  connected  with  them — in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  their  territorial  revenues. 
The  General  Government  is,  however,  to 
have  the  mines,  minerals  and  public  lands  of 
Newfoundland,  paying  for  them  of  course. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  are  severally  to  have  those  assets 
which  are  connected  with  the  debts,  reserved 
for  payment  by  them  respectively;  but  these 
will  not  be  worth  much,  and  I  shall  not  take 
the  trouble  of  saying  much  about  them.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  the 
debts  to  be  assumed  by  the  two  has  not  yet, 
for  some  reason,  been  stated,  and  that  the 
assets  connected  with  them  amount  to  very 
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little.  Further,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
am  right, but  I  understood  the  Hon.  Attorney 
G-eneral  for  Lower  Canada,  the  other  night, 
to  intimate  that  the  seigniory  of  Sorel  is  to 
be  somehow  a  provincial  asset  of  Lower 
Canada.  If  that  is  not  to  be  the  case  I  will 
pass  on  ;  but  if  it  is,  perhaps  the  honorable 
gentleman  will  say  so. 

Hon.  Atty.  Hen.  CARTIER — I  will 
speak  on  that  subject  at  another  time. 

Mb.  DUNKIN- — Then,  I  am  to  take  it 
for  granted,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  not  to  be  a 
provincial  asset  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  will 
not  interrupt  the  hon.  gentleman  now. 

Mr.  DUNKIN— Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  suppose  that  I  should  have  had  an 
immediate  answer  as  to  whether  this  seig¬ 
niory  is  to  be  a  provincial  asset  or  not;  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  give  any  information  upon  the  point.  By 
these  resolutions  it  is  provided,  that  all 
ordnance  properties  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
General  Government;  and  I  never  heard  but 
that  the  seigniory  of  Sorel  is  an  ordnance 
property.  But  from  the  statement  made 
here  the  other  day,  it  would  seem  that 
although  this  printed  document  purports  to 
be  the  scheme,  it  does  not  give  us  true  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point.  The  wording  of 
the  55th  resolution  is,  that  the  “  property 
transferred  by  the  Imperial  Government 
and  known  as  ordnance  property  ”  is  to 
belong  to  the  General  Government;  if  any 
part  of  it  is  really  a  provincial  asset,  it  must 
become  so  by  one  of  those  explanations  or 
glosses  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  insert 
in  the  instrument  now,  but  are  to  take  our 
chance  of  for  some  future  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Passing  over  the  mystery  that  seems  to 
hang  over  the  subject,  I  refer  then  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
There  certainly  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
lands,  mines,  and  minerals  of  Newfoundland 
are  to  be  a  Federal  asset  ;  and  there  is  not 
any  doubt  either  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  pay  $150,000  a  year  for 
them.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  these 
lands  will  cost  that  money ;  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain,  I  think,  that  the  administration 
of  them  will  also  cost  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble  and  dispute,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  on.  But  if  human 
nature  remains  human  nature,  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  and  probably  surmise  that  they  will 
not  yield  so  great  a  revenue  to  the  General 
Government  as  is  by  some  thought.  We 


shall  have  Newfoundland  delegations  in  the 
Commons  House,  and  in  the  other  House ; 
and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  anything  like 
good  humor,  and  to  enable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  to  carry  on  his 
government  with  anything  like  ease  and  com¬ 
fort,  their  lands,  mines  and  minerals  will 
have  to  be  administered,  not  with  a  view  to 
Federal  revenue — even  though  to  that  end 
they  are  costing  the  direct  payment  of 
$150,000  a  year — but  with  a  view  to  New¬ 
foundland  popularity.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  the  management  of  these 
properties  will  be  carried  on  more  with  a 
view  to  the  development  and  profit  of 
Newfoundland,  than  for  any  profit  of  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Upper  aud  Lower  Canada.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child — from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  downwards — connected  with  New¬ 
foundland,  wiil  regard  it  as  a  fit  article  of 
political  faith,  that  they  must  be  worked 
with  a  special  view  to  the  great  future  of 
that  great  country.  And  the  consequence 
will  be  many  little  passages  between  the 
province  and  the  Federal  Government,  not 
advantageous  to  the  latter,  but  illustrative  of 
the  way  in  which  governments  too  often 
have  to  deal  with  things  for  which  they 
have  had  to  pay.  Well,  sir,  I  pass  to  the 
matter  of  the  debts;  and  these,  it  mast  be 
acknowledged,  are  rather  more  important 
than  the  assets.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
no  mistake  about  that;  though  there  might 
seem  to  be  a  mistake  about  the  resolutions 
on  this  subject,  were  you  to  take  their  letter 
only.  The  sixtieth  resolution  says  that  the 
General  Government  shall  assume  all  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  each  province ;  while 
the  sixty-first  has  it,  that  part  of  our 
Canadian  debt  is  to  be  borne  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  respectively.  In  a  sense  I 
will  presently  explain.  I  think  the  sixtieth 
resolution  about  tells  the  truth,  or  rather  I 
ought  to  say,  falls  short  of  it.  But’ it 
requires  one  to  work  the  oracle  out,  to  follow 
the  calculation  through,  in  order  to  see 
that  it  does  so,  that  these  debts  will  indeed 
all— and  more  than  all— fall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  Federal  Government. 
Meantime,  on  our  way  to  that  part  of  my 
argument,  I  set  it  down  that  under  the 
sixty-first  resolution  there  is  an  amount 
of  reserved  debt  which,  in  a  certain  man¬ 
ner,  is  to  fall  on  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
respectively.  Pretty  much  as  it  was  just 
now  in  the  ordnance  property,  so  here, 
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we  cannot  get  an  intelligible  answer  as  to 
what  these  reserved  debts  are,  as  aeainst 
either  province,  or  what  the  assets  are 
that  each  is  to  take  as  an  offset  to  them. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the 
stated  debt  of  the  future  Confederation, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  we  are  told,  are 
to  throw  into  it  an  amount  of  $62,500,000, 
the  surplus  of  their  debt  being  nominally  left 
to  be  borne  by  themselves,  after  they  shall 
have  become  confederated  ;  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  be  allowed  to  increase 
her  debt  to  $8,000,000;  and  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  to  throw  in 
theirs  at  the  nominal  figure  they  stand  at 
“now.  But,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
the  aggregate  real  debt  of  the  country 
is  to  be,  in  effect,  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  aggregation  of  these  figures  would 
give.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  to  begin 
with,  as  we  have  seen, are,  besides, separately 
to  pretend  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  debt  over  the  $62,500,000, 
or  $25  a  head,  allowed  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
should  they  not  increase  their  debts  to  be 
assumed  up  to  this  figure  of  $25  a  head,  are 
to  be  paid  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  any 
amount  of  shortcoming  in  that  behalf  they 
may  be  guilty  of.  And  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  to  be  paid  in¬ 
terest  at  the  some  rate,  on  the  amount  to 
which  their  smaller  debts  fall  short  of  this 
same  normal  $25  allowance.  For  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  the  debts  of  the  four 
Lower  Provinces  are  thus  brought  up  to  this 
standard  level.  The  Federal  Government 
is  to  pay  interest  on  them  to  that  tune — if 
not  to  creditors  of  those  provinces,  then  to 
the  provinces  themselve.  And  we  are  to  start 
with  a  dear,  practical  debt  of  $25  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Confederacy.  Incurred  or  not,  we  start  with 
it  as  due,  and  pay  accordingly.  And  there 
are,  besides,  those  amounts  of  debt  left  nom¬ 
inally  to  the  charge  of  Upper  Canada,  as  to 
which  1  shall  have  a  word  more  to  say  shortly. 
Meantime,  I  proceed  to  our  third  head — of 
revenues.  And  hero,  the  first  and  most 
striking  fact  is,  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  make  yearly  grants,  payable,  by  the 
way,  semi-annually  and  in  advance,  to  each 
province,  in  proportion  to  its  population  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1861,  and  at  the  rate 
of  80  cents  a  head.  And  the  way  in  which 
this  80  cents  a  head  apportionment  is  comeat, 
is  in  itself  somewhat  edifying.  According 
to  the  statements  made  here  by  Ministers, 


the  Finance  Mnisters  of  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces  were  invited  at  the  Conference  to 
come  forward  with  a  statement  of  their 
respective  wants.  Of  course  their  state¬ 
ments  were  to  be  framed  with  a  due  regard 
to  economy.  Such  things  are  always  to  be 
done  economically.  This  is  a  diplomatic 
phrase,  of  which  we  understand  here  the 
full  meaning;  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear,  that  however  economically  the 
statements  were  made  out,  they  had  to  be 
cut  down.  Whether  they  are  said  to  have 
been  cut  down  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  I 
do  not  distinctly  recollect.  But  at  last,  after 
having  been  duly  cut  down,  they  were  found 
to  require  this  grant  or  subvention,  at  the 
rate  of  80  cents  a  head  all  round — subject 
always  to  deduction  as  against  the  Canadas, 
and  to  additions  in  favor  of  the  four 
Lower  Provinces,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  With  less,  the  provinces  could  not 
get  on  at  the  rate  thought  necessary,  unless 
by  levying  undesired  taxes.  Well,  besides 
these  subventions,  the  provinces  (all  but 
Newfoundland)  are  to  have  the  proceeds  of 
their  lands,  mines  and  minerals ;  and  New¬ 
foundland  is  to  have,  instead,  the  further 
grant  from  the  Federal  treasury,  of  $150,000 
a  year,  for  ever.  They  may  all,  further, 
derive  some  more  indirect  revenue  from 
licenses  of  various  sorts  ;  and  Nova  Scotia 
may  add  to  these  an  exceptional,  and  ex¬ 
ceptionable,  export  duty  on  coal  and  other 
minerals;  and  New  Brunswick,  the  like  on 
lumber.  Besides  which,  on  the  mere  ground 
that  she  cannot  do  without  it,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  to  have  a  further  Federal  grant  of 
$63,000  a  year  for  ten  years  ;  unless,  indeed, 
in  the  event  of  her  not  augmenting  her  debt 
to  the  full  amount,  in  which  case,  any  payment 
made  to  her  of  interest  on  that  score  is 
to  be  deducted  from  the  $63,000 — a  shrewd 
hint,  by  the  way,  that  she  had  not  best  be 
too  economical — and,  lastly,  all  are  to  have 
the  precious  right  of  direct  taxation,  and  the 
higher  privilege  of  borrowing  without  limit. 
The  Federal  power  is  to  have,  of  course,  the 
right  to  tax  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  special 
export  duties  made  over  to  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  alone  excepted.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  taking  this  whole  arranage- 
ment  together,  I  must  repeat  that  I  see 
in  it  no  principle  but  one.  The  provinces 
are  to  be  able  to  carry  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  according  to  their  supposed  probable 
future  exigencies,  without  danger  of  direct, 
that  is  to  say,  oppressive  or  new  taxation. 
Well,  sir,  engineers  say  that  the  mea- 
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sure  of  strength  of  a  fortified  place  is 
the  strength  of  its  weakest  part.  And 
this  principle  is  here  applied  to  our  provinces 
in  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  need  of 
the  neediest  is  made  the  measure  of  the  aid 
given  to  all.  The  most  embarrassed  is  to 
have  enough  for  its  purposes,  and  the  rest  are 
to  receive,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  ratio, 
at  least  so  nearly  up  to  the  mark  as  that  they 
shall  all  be  satisfied ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  debts  of  all  the  provinces  are  to  he, 
for  all  practical  ends,  raised  to  the  full  level 
of  the  most  indebted.  To  show  this,  sir, 
another  word  or  two  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
promised  subventions  to  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  This  is  to  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  the  80  cents  a  head,  less  some  deduction, 
I  care  not  what,  for  the  purpose  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  argument;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  say, 
that  they  are  to  receive  less  than  the  80  cents, 
because  the  excess  of  their  debt  over  $62,- 
500,000,  though  thrown  on  them,  will  have  to 
be  guaranteed,  and  the  interest  on  it  will  have 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  interest  will  be  deducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  tb«  subventions  payable  to 
them  respectively.  The  Lower  Provinces,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  also  seen,  are 
really  to  get  more.  Well  now,  suppose  for  the 
moment  the  arrangement  had  been,  for  the 
Confederation  to  assume  at  once  the  whole 
debt  of  Canada,  and  accordingly  to  pay  pro- 
portionably  larger  amounts  of  interest  to  the 
other  provinces.  The  two  Canadas  would 
then  have  needed,  exactly,  so  much  the  less 
of  nominal  subvention,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  too.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  treasury, 
in  the  whole,  would  still  have  been  exactly 
what  it  is.  Indirectly,  therefore,  I  say  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  thrown  upon 
the  General  Government  the  whole  amount  of 
the  past  debts  of  these  provinces,  and  more  • 
and  the  whole  burden,  too,  of  the  carrying  on 
of  the. machinery  of  government,  both  Federal 
and  Provincial ;  unless,  indeed,  any  of  the 
provinces  should  see  fit  hereafter  to  undertake 
what  I  may  call  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  to  defray  it  themselves.  I  do  not  think 
they  will.  It  would  involve  direct  taxation. 
And  I  think  they  can  do  better.  But  for  all 
this  part  of  the  plan,  sir,  it  is  like  the  rest 
framed  on  the  mere  idea  of  making  things 
pleasant — the  politician  idea  of  anyhow  win¬ 
ning  over  interests  or  parties  for  to-day _ not 

on  any  statesmanlike  thought  as  to  its  future 
working  and  effects.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  outline  of  the  sys¬ 


tem,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  the 
prospect  of  economy  of  administration  is  to  be 
found.  The  Honorable  Finance  Minister  of 
the  future  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
do — what  ?  To  come  with  a  budget,  not 
merely  to  cover  the  outlay  of  the  Federal 
Government — that  is  of  course — but  with  a 
budget  to  cover  also  all  that  I  may  call  the 
normal  outlay,  the  intended  outlay,  the  fore¬ 
seen  outlay  of  all  the  provinces.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Minister  of  Finance — if  any 
there  is — of  the  province,  unless  he  chooses 
to  outrun  the  constable ;  unless,  with  his  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  and  local  government  and  le¬ 
gislature,  he  chooses  to  spend  more  than  he 
can  get  out  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
this  system,  or  by  that  nice  modification  of  it 
which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  soon  thought  of, 
and  to  which  I  shall  by  and  by  advert,  need 
have  no  budget  at  all.  He  knows  he  is  to 
have  about  so  much  from  his  lands,  mines 
and  minerals,  so  much  from  licenses  and 
so  forth,  so  much  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  so  many  thousand  or  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  all  ;  and  he  will  of  course 
make  the  best  he  can  of  that.  And  by  the 
way,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  we  find  that  with  one  accord  those 
who  are  undertaking  to  speak  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  in  support  of  Confederation 
are  agreed  in  eacli  telling  the  people  of  his 
own  province  what  a  first-rate  bargain  has 
been  made  for  it.  (  Hear,  hear.)  My  hon. 
friend  irom  Hochelaga  read  us  an  extract  the 
other  night  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Til¬ 
ley,  of  New  Brunswick,  in  which  that  hon. 
gentleman  cyphered  out,  perfectly  to  his  satis¬ 
faction;  and  to  that  of  many  who  heard  him, 
that  New  Brunswick  is  guaranteed  an  excess 
over  her  real  needs,  of  $34,000  a  year.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General  for 
Lower  Canada  undertook  since,  in  this  House, 
to  shew  us  that  some  $200,000  or  more  a- 
year  beyond  hers,  is  in  the  same  way  secured 
to  Lower  Canada  ;  even  though  she  does 
not  receive  the  full  80  cents  a  head.  I 
think  I  remember  that  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council — though  I  have  not  yet  got  the 
report  of  his  speech  to  refresh  my  memory — 
made  it  a  point  that  really  Upper  Canada, 
as  well  as  Lower  Canada,  is  comfortably  off 
in  this  respect.  One  hears  too,  I  think,  of 
the  same  song  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  Prince 
Jiidward  Island  certainly,  we  have  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Confederation  telling  the  people 
there—11  You,  too,  have  got  a  capital  bargain 
you  have  so  much  more  to  spend,  according 
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to  this  arrangement,  than  you  ever  had  before.” 
A  strange  comment  on  that  earnest  desire  for 
economy,  which  is  claimed  to  have  dictated 
the  whole  of  these  arrangements.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  that  was  the  intention,  the  per¬ 
formance  has  fallen  far  short  of  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  before  I  go  further,  there 
occurs  to  me  this  consideration,  arising  out 
of  this  state  of  things — out  of  this  abun¬ 
dance,  not  to  say  plethora,  that  is  meant  to 
characterize  the  provincial  exchequers,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  the  Federal 
exchequer  under  the  system — one  considera¬ 
tion,  I  say,  connected  with  this,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  application  of  anything  in  the  least  like 
responsible  government  to  our  provinces.  I 
never  yet  heard  of  an  elected  legislative  body 
that  had  much  control  over  a  government, 
unless  it  had  hold  of  the  strings  of  a  purse 
from  which  the  government  wanted  to  get 
something.  In  the  old  days,  before  responsi¬ 
ble  government  was  thought  of — in  the  days 
when  casual  and  territorial  revenues  gave 
provincial  governments  all  they  wanted,  or  a 
little  more — provincial  legislatures  had  mighty 
little  to  do  with  government,  and,  if  they 
complained  of  a  grievance,  were  little  likely 
to  be  listened  to.  It  was  even  the  same  long 
before  at  home.  When  the  English  Crown 
had  its  abundance  of  resources,  English  kings 
cared  little  for  their  parliaments.  But  when 
their  resources  were  exhausted,  and  they  could 
not  borrow  easily,  and  had  to  ask  for  taxes, 
then  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  acquire 
power,  and,  in  course  of  time,  became  the 
body  it  is  now.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do 
not  find,  in  the  event  of  this  Confederation 
taking  place,  that  for  some  time  our  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures,  whether  they  consist  of 
one  chamber  or  of  two,  will  be  less  powerful 
for  good  than  many  would  wish  to  have 
them,  that  the  machine  of  state  will  not  be 
altogether  driven  by  their  means.  But  there 
is  another  result,  about  which  there  can 
be  no  question.  With  one  accord,  not  in 
Newfoundland  merely — I  was  hinting  a  little 
while  ago  at  what  would  be  the  case  of 
Newfoundland,  as  to  its  lands,  mines  and 
minerals — not  there  only,  but  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces — the  provincial  governments  will,  in 
a  quiet  way,  want  money,  and  the  provincial 
legislators  and  people  will  want  it  yet  more  ; 
grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  for  schools,  for 
charities,  for  salaries,  for  contingencies  of  the 
legislative  body — for  all  manner  of  ends  they 
will  be  wanting  money,  and  where  is  it  to 
come  from?  Whether  the  constitution  of 


the  Provincial  Executive  savors  at  all  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government  or  not,  be  sure  it  will 
not  be  anxious  to  bring  itself  more  under  the 
control  of  the  legislature,  or  to  make  itself 
more  odious  than  it  can  help,  and  the  easiest 
way  for  it  to  get  money  will  be  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government.  I  am  not  sure,  either,  but 
that  most  members  of  the  provincial  legisla¬ 
tures  will  like  it  that  way  the  best.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  will  not  be  at  all  unpopular, 
the  getting  of  money  so.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Gentlemen  will  go  to  their  constituents  with 
an  easy  conscience,  telling  them :  “  True,  we 
had  not  much  to  do  in  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  you  need  not  ask  very  closely 
what  else  we  did ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  we 
got  the  Federal  Government  to  increase  the 
subvention  to  our  province  by  five  cents  a 
head,  and  see  what  this  gives  you — $500  to 
that  road — $1000  to  that  charity — so  much 
here,  so  much  there.  That  we  have  done; 
and  have  we  not  done  well  ?  ”  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  afraid  in  many  constituencies  the  ans¬ 
wer  would  be;  “  Yes,  you  have  done  well; 
go  and  do  it  again/’  I  am  afraid  the  provin¬ 
cial  constituencies,  legislatures  and  executives 
will  all  show  a  most  calf-like  appetite  for  the 
milking  of  this  one  most  magnificent  govern¬ 
ment  cow. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— There  will 
be  more  municipal  loan  funds. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
analogies,  and  there  is  another  even  nearer. 
Years  ago,  we  in  Canada  said  we  would  for  ever 
give  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  annum  for  an  edu¬ 
cation  fund.  It  was  to  be  divided,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  ratio,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
But  from  time  to  time,  as  the  census  shewed 
changes  of  their  relative  population,  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  to  be  altered.  In  a  little  while  this 
alteration  of  ratio  gave  Lower  Canada  less 
money  and  Upper  Canada  more.  “  Oh !  but,” 
said  the  Administration,  “  we  cannot  do  that 
with  Lower  Canada.  After  having  had  distrib¬ 
uted  to  her  so  many  thousands  a  year,  she  could 
not  stand  having  ever  so  much  less.  No,  no ; 
we  cannot  do  that.  What  shall  we  do,  then  ? 
In  our  estimates  we  will  put  in  a  vote  for 
Lower  Canada,  just  to  keep  her  figure  up  to 
the  mark  of  what  she  has  been  receiving. 
And  what  then  ?  Why,  of  course,  we  must 
add  a  vote  for  Upper  Canada  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  just  to  take  her  so  much  further  beyond 
her  former  figure.”  (Hear,  hear.)  To  be 
sure,  I  do  fincf,  with  reference  to  this  subven¬ 
tion,  a  pleasant  little  expression,  which  one 
wishes  may  be  carried  out.  It  is  to  be  ‘  in 
full.”  “  Suoh  aid  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
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of  all  future  demands  upon  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  local  purposes,  and  shall  be  paid 
half-yearly,  in  advance,  to  each  province.” 
Yes,  sir,  so  the  tget  runs.  But  suppose  our¬ 
selves  in  the  time  of  our  first,  or  second,  or 
third  Federal  Cabinet,  consisting  of  its  six  or 
more  sections,  of  course  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
my  argument,  I  will  suppose  a  great  deal, 
that  every  one  of  these  sections  controls  com¬ 
fortably  the  delegations  from  its  own  province 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the 
machine  is  working  beautifully,  that  there  is 
no  lieutenant-governor  crusty,  no  provin¬ 
cial  administration  kicking  over  the  traces, 
and  no  provincial  legislature  giving  any 
other  trouble  than  by  its  anxiety  to  be  well 
paid.  I  will  suppose  even  that  this  halcyon 
state  of  things  has  gone  on  for  some  time. 
But  one  or  two  or  more  of  the  provinces  begin 
to  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  having 
more  money.  And  the  pressure  will  be  such 
upon  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  upon  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  upon  the  delegations 
to  the  General  Legislature,  and  upon  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Executive  representing 
each  such  province,  that  it  never  can  be  long 
resisted ;  there  will  be  trouble  if  it  is,  and 
things  must  be  kept  pleasant.  (Hear,  hear.) 
One  mode — the  most  obvious,  though  the 
least  scientific — will  be  just  to  increase  the  sub¬ 
vention  from  eighty  to  eighty-five,  or  even  to 
eighty-two  or  eighty-one  cents  a  head. 
An  additional  cent  a  head  from  the  Federal 
Exchequer  would  be  an  object — a  few  cents 
a  head  would  be  a  boon.  Or  suppose  the 
demand  took  this  form  :  suppose  the  people 
— say  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada— should 
say,  “  Those  Newfoundlanders  are  getting 
$150,000  a  year  for  their  lands,  mines,  and 
minerals;  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
positively  administering  those  lands,  mines, 
and  minerals,  not  for  Federal  profit,  but  more 
for  the  advantage  of  th.it  province  than  we 
find  we  can  administer  our  own ;  the  General 
Government,  therefore,  must  take  our  lands, 
mines,  and  minerals,  and  give  us  also  an 
equivalent.”  That  is  one  way  of  doing  the 
thing  ;  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  making 
that  sort  of  demand,  depend  upon  it  that  it 
will  sound  singularly  reasonable  in  the  ears  of 
the  provinces  whose  representatives  shall  make 
it ;  and  if  two  or  three  provinces  shall  join  in 
the  demand,  my  word  for  it,  the  thing  will 
soon  be  done.  The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be 
looked  for  in  reference  to  the  New  Brunswick 
timber  export  duty  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
mineral  export  duty.  Here  is  one  form  of 
the  cry  that  may  be  raised— “  You  give  these 


exceptional  privileges  to  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia ;  give  them,  or  some  equiva¬ 
lent,  to  us  also.”  With  common  ingenuity 
lots  of  such  cries  may  be  nicely  got  up.  But 
for  everything  so  given,  much  or  little,  to  what¬ 
ever  province,  you  will  have  to  do  the  like 
for  all  the  rest,  and  the  figure  will  be  alarming 
before  you  get  to  the  end.  And  even  this  is 
not  all.  Not  only  will  you  have  these  com¬ 
paratively  direct  demands — more  or  less  in¬ 
geniously,  but  always  irresistibly — made,  but 
you  will  have  demands  made  in  a  more  indi¬ 
rect  form  which  it  will  be  yet  easier  to  carry, 
from  their  consequences  not  being  so  clearly 
seen,  and  which  will  therefore  be  still  worse 
in  their  effects.  I  speak  of  that  tremendous 
catalogue  of  outlays  which  may  be  gone  into 
without  the  appearance  of  a  grant  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  province — the  costly  favors  which  may 
be  done  in  respect  of  inter-provincial  ferries, 
steamship  lines  between  or  from  the  provinces, 
railways  between  or  through  the  provinces, 
telegraph  lines,  agriculture,  immigration, 
quarantine,  fisheries,  and  so  forth.  There 
will  be  claims  of  every  description  under  all 
these  heads  ;  and  besides  them  there  will  be 
the  long  roll  of  internal  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  of 
more  than  one  of  the  provinces.  For  any 
local  work  in  which  it  can  be  at  all  pretended 
that  it  is  of  general  interest,  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  General  Government 
and  Legislature,  and  whenever  one  province 
succeeds  in  getting  any  such  grant,  every 
other  province  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.  Compensation  must  be  made  all  round, 
and  no  human  intellect  can  estimate  the 
degree  of  extravagance  that  before  long  must 
become  simply  inevitable.  (Hear,  hear.) 
feir,  with  our  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  we 
have  had  pretty  good  proof  of  this.  We 
know  that  whenever  anything  has  had  to  be 
done  for  one  section  of  this  province,  it  has 
constantly  been  found  necessary  to  do  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  or  of  some  other  kind  for 
the  other.  It  either  needed  anything  very 
badly,  then  the  ingenuity  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  had  to  be  exercised  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  else  of  like  value  to  give  the  other.  In 
one  word,  unless  I  am  more  mistaken  than  I 
think  I  can  be,  these  local  governments  will 
be  pretty  good  daughters  of  the  horse-leech, 
and  their  cry  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  often 
and  pretty  successfully—"  Give,  give,  give!  ” 
But,  sir,  there  is  very  little  need  for  our  dealing 
with  considerations  of  this  kind  as  to  a  future 
about  which  one  may  be  thought  to  be  in 
danger  of  drawing  more  or  less  upon  imagin- 
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ation.  We  have  in  these  resolutions  a  some¬ 
thing  that  is  to  come  upon  us,  one  may  say, 
at  once ;  I  allude  to  the  expenditure  for 
our  defences — the  Intercolonial  Railway — the 
opening  of  communication  with  the  North- 
West — and  the  enlargement  of  our  canals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  new  sources 
of  outlay  are  immediately  contemplated. 
Their  cost  is  not  given  us;  it  could  not  be 
given  with  any  safety  to  the  scheme.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  sir,  but  that  some  of  these 
expenditures  are  necessary ;  and  this  I  am 
even  prepared  to  say  as  to  one  of  them  — 
the  outlay  for  defences — that  every  province 
of  the  empire  is  bound  to  do  its  full  share 
towards  its  own  defence.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
never  gave  a  vote  or  expressed  an  opinion  in 
any  other  sense.  I  was  always  ready  with 
my  vote  for  that  purpose.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  looking  at  the  great  outlay,  I  may  say 
the  enormous  outlay  here  understood  to  be 
contemplated,  I  confess  I  cannot  approach  the 
subject  in  this  connection  without  a  feeling  of 
misgiving.  I  can  quite  understand  our  going 
to  the  full  limit  of  our  means  for  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  is  necessary  for  the  thorough  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  militia  on  an  efficient  footing 
as  to  instruction  and  otherwise ;  but  when  we 
hear  of  Imperial  engineers,  with  Imperial 
ideas  as  to  cost,  laying  out  grand  permanent 
works  of  defence,  then  I  confess  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  we  had  need  try  to 
practice  what  economy  we  can  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  as  regards  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  we  have  in  these  reso¬ 
lutions  a  very  blind  tale  indeed.  “  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  shall  secure,  without  delay, 
the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
from  Riviere  du  Loup,  through  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia” — and  this 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  expense.  The 
vague  pledge  is,  that  the  General  Government 
shall  at  any  cost  secure  the  immediate  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  work.  As  to  its  commercial  or 
military  advantages,  I  have  not  a  great  idea  of 
them.  I  believe  there  has  been  much  exagger¬ 
ation  as  to  both.  Unless  with  a  strong  force  to 
defend  it,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  of  just  no  use  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  often  said,  I 
heartily  wish  to  see  the  road  built ;  but  un¬ 
less  we  can  get  it  done  upon  terms  within  our 
means,  we  had  better  do  without  it  a  little 
longer,  and  develope  what  other  means  of 
communication  are  at  our  command.  While 
I  want  to  see  the  thing  done,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  declaration  I  find  in  these  reso- 
utions,  that,  coilte  que  coilte,  we  will  at  once 
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have  it.  I  doubt  the  policy  of  that  way  of 
dealing.  (Hear,  hear.)  Viewed  in  its  politi¬ 
cal  aspects,  the  work  is  as  much  an  Imperial 
as  a  provincial  work ;  is  one  for  which  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  aid  from  the  Empire. 
I  know  it  is  said  the  Empire  is  going  to  aid 
us.  Well,  for  a  long  time  we  held  this  lan¬ 
guage  :  if  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Lower  Provinces  between  them  will  combine 
to  do  the  rest,  we  are  ready  with  lands  and 
subsidies,  in  a  certain  proportion  and  to  a 
certain  limited  amount.  It  is  unfortunate, 
in  my  opinion,  that  that  proposal  led  to  no 
result.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  it  on  such  terms,  and  even  would  have 
bid  up  the  limit  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our 
means. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — That  offer  is 
extant  yet. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  know  it  is,  but  those 
since  made  have  left  it  out  of  sight.  In  1862 
the  start  was  made  to  a  larger  and  not  limited 
outlay — five-twelfths  of  an  unstated  whole — 
Great  Britain  to  reduce  the  cost  by  endorsing 
for  us  to  a  stated  figure.  I  regretted  that 
scheme ;  but  still  it  was  better  for  us»  than 
what  is  now  being  forced  upon  us.  By  this 
last  scheme,  Canada  will  have  to  bear  some 
nine-twelfths — it  has  been  said  ten-twelfths — 
but  some  nine-twelfths,  at  any  rate.  In  fact; 
the  bulk  of  the  burden  is  to  fall  on  us ;  and 
it  is  significant,  though  I  dare  say  that  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  drew  up  this  resolu¬ 
tion  did  not  mean  it,  that  it  seems  to  let  the 
Imperial  Government  off  from  its  guarantee. 
This  is  no  mere  criticism  of  mine ;  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  point  by  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  from  which  I  was 
quoting  last  night.  That  writer — who  is  not 
a  nobody,  you  may  depend  upon  it — remarks, 
in  effect,  that  from  the  wording  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  the  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  do  not  seem  to  be  holding  to  the  Imperial 
guarantee.  Should  it  not  be  given,  the  cost 
to  us  will  be  frightfully  increased.  And  this 
it  had  not  need  be.  For  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  running  us  into  it  might  do  well 
to  remember  the  past.  We  had  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  offered  us  for  what  was  called 
next  to  nothing.  The  guarantee  we  were  to 
give  was  not  for  much ;  and  it  was  well 
secured ;  and  we  were  assured  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  made  use  of — was  more  a  form 
than  a  reality.  Yet  the  guarantee  was  used  and 
extended,  and  made  a  gift  of ;  every  estimate 
failed  ;  the  cry  ever  since  has  been  for  more, 
more  ;  and  the  whole  concern  is  now  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  threatening  us  day  by  day 
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with  yet  larger  demands  on  the  public  purse 
than  ever,  to  keep  it  going.  Well,  sir,  I  pass 
on  from  these  hetvy  outlays  for  permanent  de¬ 
fences,  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ;  and  I 
read  in  these  resolutions  that  “  the  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  North-Western  territory, 
and  the  improvements  required  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  trade  of  the  Great  West  with 
the  seaboard,  are  regarded  by  this  Conference 
as  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Federated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prosecuted 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  the  state 
of  the  finances  will  permit.”  Well,  sir,  we 
are  told  that  this  last  phrase  is  synonymous 
with  those  unqualified  words,  “  without  de¬ 
lay,”  that  are  used  as  to  the  Intercolonial. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  saying  current  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Sydenham,  who  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  habit  of  wanting  work  done  faster 
than  the  workers  liked,  and  of  whom  it  used 
to  be  said  that  all  he  ordered  had  to  be  done 
“immediately,  if  not  sooner”  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  I  take  it,  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  to  be  done  “  immediately,  if  not 
sooner,”  and  these  other  improvements  are 
to  wait  till  “immediately,  if  not  later.”  They 
are  to  be  prosecuted  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  finances  will  permit.  I  know  some  hon. 
gentlemen  think  that  will  be  very  soon,  but 
if  so,  there  must  be  most  extraordinary 
means  taken  to  borrow  or  otherwise  raise 
money.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nothing  can  be 
vaguer  than  the  intimation  given  as  to  what 
these  works  are  to  be.  The  communications 
with  the  Great  North -Western  territory, 
where  are  they  to  begin  ;  what  are  they  to 
be;  and  where  are  they  to  end?  Ami  the 

other  improvements  to  be  carried  out _ the 

communications  with  the  seaboard — the 
enlargement  of  the  canals — bow  much  en¬ 
largement,  sir,  and  of  how  many  and  what 
canals?  An  honorable  friend  near  me  says 
canal  enlargement  is  or  should  be  productive. 
No  doubt,  but  at  what  rate  ?  1  remember 

reading  in  a  Lower  Province  paper  the  other 
day  of  a  late  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley’s 
in  which  he  said  that  at  the  Quebec  Confer¬ 
ence,  they  went  into  a  calculation  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  the  entire  outlay  of  these 
provinces  upon  productive  public  works 
and  found  them  to  be  yielding  an  average 
of  one  and  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent., 
or  something  like  that,  of  yearly  return  upon 
their  cost.  I  admit  there  may  be  in  the 
widening  of  these  canals  a  something  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness;  but  to  say  that  it  will  be  anything 
like  proportionate  to  the  outlay,  is  absurd! 


Rut  what  I  am  coming  back  to  is  this — we 
are  to  go  at  once  into  the  outlay  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  and  we  are  to  go  into  this 
other,  too;  but  yet,  almost  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  these  canals  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  west — which  western  politi¬ 
cians  think  they  are  to  get  as  their  equivalent 
— are  to  be  held  back  a  bit.  I  forgot  to  bring 
here  an  extract  from  a  late  speech  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Tilley’s,  in  which  he  plainly  said  thatan 
immediate  carrying  on  of  these  western  works 
did  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the 
Conference,  that  the  Intercolonial  was  unmis¬ 
takably  to  be  put  through  at  once;  but  that 
the  Lower  Province  delegates  gave  no  promise 
of  the  like  prosecution  of  these  other  works 
as  the  price  of  that.  (Hear,  hear.) 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — Where  do  you  find 
that  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — It  is  quoted  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Toronto  Leader  j  and  if  any¬ 
one  will  bring  me  the  fyle  of  that  paper  from 
below,  I  will  read  the  words  with  pleasure. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  raising  no  question 
of  any  one’s  sincerity  upon  this  question. 
The  politicians  of  the  eastern  provinces,  I 
have  no  doubt,  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
their  demand  for  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  road,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
have  the  western  improvements  begun  about 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  friends  of  this  scheme  in  the  west 
want  their  western  works  instantly  gone  on 
with.  I  even  believe  they  both  think  they 
will  get  what  they  want;  but  I  am  surprised 
at  their  credulity,  for  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can.  I  believe  they  are  deceiving  themselves 
and  their  friends  with  the  bright  pictures 
their  fancy  has  been  painting,  and  that  mv 
western  friends,  at  any  rate,  are  doomed  to 
some  disappointment.  Whenever  a  Federal 
Parliament  shall  meet,  I  fancy  it  will  become 
a  question  of  grave  interest  whether  or  not 
the  state  of  the  finances  will  admit  of  the 
construction  of  all  these  works  ;  and  if  not 
then  what  is  to  be  done  first— and  how— 
and  when  ?  And  as  I  have  shewn,  unless 
the  six  majorities  are  pretty  much  agreed 
there  will  be  no  great  deal  done  in  anv 
hurry.  J 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD-That  is 

worse  than  the  double  majority. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Yes,  three  times  as 
bad,  to  say  the  least.  Well,  suppose  the 
financiers  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  havin- 
before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  direct  taxation  by 
the  h  ederal  Parliament,  should  oome  to  the 
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conclusion  that  it  will  not  signify  for  a  few 
years,  whether  these  western  works  are  begun 
at  once  or  not ;  and  should  propose  to  sit 
down  first  a  little,  and  count  the  cost. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Insist  on 
having  a  survey  made,  for  instance,  first  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Well  yes,  that  would 
probably  be  insisted  upon  before  they  would 
consent  to  commit  themselves  further  to  the 
undertaking.  Suppose,  then,  Lower  Canada 
to  go  with  the  Lower  Provinces  for  staving 
off  this  commencement  of  these  works,  how 
will  it  fare  with  Upper  Canada’s  demand  for 
them  ?  And  what  will  not  be  the  indignation 
of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  at  being  tied 
to,  and  controlled  by  the  non-progressive 
people  of  the  east  ?  Or,  suppose  that  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  should  agree,  and  the 
Lower  Provinces  be  seriously  angry,  at  any 
over-caution  eastward,  or  over-rashness 
westward ;  would  not  they  too,  so  left 
out  in  the  cold,  be  making  things  quite 
unpleasant  ?  Or  again,  suppose  the  more 
eastern  and  the  western  interests  should 
continue  to  push  on  both  plans,  careless  of 
cost,  and  that  Lower  Canada,  for  fear  of 
direct  taxation,  should  hold  back  in  earnest, 
would  that  make  no  trouble  ?  Is  not  any 
one  of  these  suppositions  more  probable 
than  the  cool  assumption,  over  which  western 
gentlemen  are  so  happy,  that  when  the  time 
comes  all  interests  will  instantly  work  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  magic  do  everything,  east  and 
west,  at  once?  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  sir, 
on  all  three  accounts — defences,  Intercolonial 
road  and  western  works — we  are  sure  of 
cost,  as  well  as  ol  disputes,  in  plenty.  And 
there  is,  besides,  a  fourth.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  shew  presently  that  we  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  spend  money  for  yet 
another  kindred  purpose,  and  a  large  amount 
too — aud  this,  as  a  part  of  this  scheme. 
Our  star  of  empire  is  to  wing  its  way  west¬ 
ward  ;  and  we  are  to  confederate  everything  in 
its  track,  from  Newfoundland  to  Vancouver’s 
Island,  this  last  included.  But,  between  us 
and  it,  there  lies  the  Hudson  Bay  territory. 
So,  of  course,  we  must  acquire  that  for 
confederation  purposes;  and  the  plan  is, 
that  before  we  get  it  we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  the  elephant — though,  after  we  get  him, 
we  may  find  him  costly  and  hard  to  keep. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is 
contemplated  by  the  promoters  of  this  scheme. 
Between  railways  and  canals,  and  western 
extenbiou,  before  we  get  the  scheme  carried 
out  in  all  its  contemplated  amplitude,  we 
shall  have  bled  pretty  well,  and  seen  some 


sights  that  we  have  hardly  yet  learnt  to 
anticipate.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  with  this 
certain  prospect  before  us  of  a  gigantic 
outlay,  what  is  the  prospeot  for  a  gigantic 
income  ? 

A  MEMBER — Oh,  never  miud  that. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  quite  understand  that 
many  hon.  gentlemen  take  little  thought  of 
where  money  is  to  come  fiom,  if  only  it  is  to 
be  spent  as  they  wish.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  go  further,  I  am  handed  the  fyle  of 
the  Toronto  Leader,  and,  with  the  leave  ot 
the  House,  I  will  read  from  it  the  extracts 
from  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley’s  speech  to  which  I 
was  referring  some  minutes  ago.  This  jour¬ 
nal  refers  to  it  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Tilley,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  does  not  give 
us  much  hope  of  the  speedy  enlargement  of  our 
canals.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  his  opponent 
quoting  Mr.  Brown  as  authority  that  this  work  is 
to  be  undertaken  at  once.  “  The  Conference,”  says 
Mr.  Tjllev,  u  agreed  to  build  the  railroad  without 
delay,  the  canals  as  -on  as  the  state  of  the  finances 
will  peimit.”  But  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  the 
finances  will  be  held  at  once  to  admit  of  this 
being  done.  “  Canada,”  says  Mr.  Tilley,  “could 
not  have  been  brought  into  the  union  on  a  promise 
to  build  her  canals,  for  the  railroad  will  cost 
$12,000,000,  which  added  to  the  $22,0  >0,000 
for  canals,  would  be  an  amount  far  above  what 
they  could  have  gained  them  for  without  Confe¬ 
deration.” 

Such  is  Hon.  Mr.Tn  .ley’s  style  of  remark,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
very  sanguine  view  of  the  scheme  taken  by 
some  western  politicians.  It  is  presumable 
that  he  will  take  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  with  him, 
and  along  with  them  he  will  get  much  of 
Lower  Canada.  If  I  should  have  the  honor 
of  a  seat  in  the  House,  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  get  them 
fair  play.  But  I  repeat,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  them  satisfied  with  the  result.  Well, 
sir,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  going  to 
be,  at  any  rate,  an  immense  amount  of  money 
required,  come  from  whence  it  may.  Where 
is  it  to  come  from  ?  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  customs  tariff  must  come 
down.  (Hear.)  There  are  no  two  ways  about 
that.  Our  tariff  is  much  higher  than  those 
of  the  Lower  Provinces;  and  the  advocates 
of  Confederation  there  have  to  assure  people 
that  their  tariffs  will  not  be  materially  raised, 
in  order  to  get  any  sort  of  hearing  for  the 
scheme.  To  tell  them  that  the  tariff  of 
Canada  i°  to  be  that  of  the  Confederation, 
would  be  to  ruin  the  chances  of  getting  a 
favorable  reception  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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We  are  marchiDg  fast  and  steadily  towards 
free  trade.  We  must  meet  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  who  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  high  tariffs,  and  the  demand  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  that  we  should  not  tax 
their  manufactures  so  heavily  as — in  their 
phrase — almost  to  deprive  them  of  our  mar¬ 
ket.  It  was  distinctly  and  officially  stated 
the  other  day,  in  Newfoundland,  that  assur¬ 
ance  had  been  given  to  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  that  the  views  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  are  unmistakably  in  this 
direction.  And  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
mistake  about  that,  either.  To  shew  how 
people  at  home,  too,  expect  our  tariff  to  come 
down,  I  may  refer  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Hambury  Tracy,  in  seconding  the  Address 
in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day.  He 
could  not  stop,  after  saying  generally  that  he 
was  pleased  with  this  Confederation  move¬ 
ment,  without  adding  that  he  trusted  it  would 
result  in  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the 
absurdly  high  and  hostile  tariff  at  present 
prevailing  in  Canada.  I  have  not  here  the 
exact  words,  but  that  was  their  purport. 
Well,  if  the  customs  tariff  is  to  come  down 
largely,  we  must  look  for  a  decrease  of 
revenue.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  certain  articles, 
or  even  some  measure  of  reduction  all 
round,  might  be  no  material  loss,  or  might 
even  be  a  gain,  to  the  revenue —  in 
ordinary  or  prosperous  times,  that  is  to  say. 
But  when  the  object  of  reducing  the  tariff 
is  to  meet  other  exigencies  than  those  of 
revenue,  one  can  hardly  hope  to  get  such  a 
tariff  as  shall  give  us  the  largest  revenue 
attainable.  And  besides,  no  one  can  deny 
that  we  are  about  entering  upon  a  time, 
commercially  speaking,  that  may  be  termed 
hard.  We  have  had,  for  some  time  past, 
pretty  heavy  importations,  and  our  best  in¬ 
formed  and  shrewdest  commercial  men  tell 
us  that  we  are  going  to  have,  for  some  time 
to  come,  pretty  light  importations.  We  are 
not  to  have  a  plethoric  purse,  even  under 
ordinary  drafts  upon  it,  for  some  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  hard  time  is 
come  now. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Yes,  it  is  come,  or  is  close 
on  us,  and  it  rather  threatens  to  last  And  if, 
with  this  state  of  things  before  us,  to  oblige 
the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  under  pressure  of  an  inevitable  state 
necessity,  we  are  to  reduce  our  customs 
rates,  or  any  number  of  them,  below  what  I 
may  call  their  figure  of  largest  productive¬ 


ness,  then  surely  it  is  little  to  say  that  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  an  increase  in  the 
revenue,  or  even  to  a  continuance  of  our 
present  income,  and  it  is  rather  strange  thal 
we  should  be  called  upon,  withal,  at  the 
same  time  so  to  change  our  whole  system  a? 
to  involve  ourselves  in  the  enormous  extra 
vagances  here  contemplated.  No  taxing 
scheme  can  ever  meet  the  case.  Nothing 
can  be  looked  to,  but  a  device  of  borrowing 
without  limit — the  incurring  of  an  amount 
of  debt  that,  in  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
must  prove  to  he  simply  unendurable  here¬ 
after.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  in  fact,  we  can¬ 
not  even  borrow  to  any  large  amount 
unless  under  false  pretences.  We  cannot 
borrow  without  telling  tales  of  our  con¬ 
dition,  resources  and  expectations,  that 
will  in  the  end  be  found  out  to  be  lies. 
We  must  awaken  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
money  lenders  abroad,  that  cannot  but  prove 
delusive — the  memory  of  which  must  work 
us  hereafter  an  aggravation  of  punishment 
that  we  shall  then  scarcely  need.  And  when 
that  time  of  reckoning  shall  have  come,  then 
staggering  under  the  load,  without  credit  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  country  will  have  to 
choose  whether  it  will  have  heavy  direct  tax¬ 
ation — for  heavy  such  taxation  then  must  be 
— or  have  recourse  to  more  or  less  of  re¬ 
pudiation;  or  even  run  some  risk  of  both. 
Sir,  if  ever  that  time  shall  come,  the  public 
men  of  that  day  and  the  people  on  whom  the 
burthen  will  then  press,  will  not  bless  the 
memory  of  those  who  held  out  the  false  hopes 
and  inducements  under  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  decoy  us  into  wild  expenditure  and  crushing 
debt.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  pass  to  another  branch  of  my  subject 
altogether.  There  is  a  further  salient  con¬ 
trast  between  the  American  system  and  the 
system  proposed  for  our  adoption.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
adopted  their  Constitution,  were  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  They  formed  their 
whole  system  with  a  view  to  national  ex¬ 
istence.  They  had  fought  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  had  triumphed ;  and  still  in 
the  flush  of  their  triumph,  they  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  system  absolutely  na¬ 
tional.  Their  Federal  Government  was  to 
have  its  relations  with  other  nations,  and  was 
sure  to  have  plenty  to  do  upon  entering  the 
great  family  of  nations.  But  we — what  are 
we  doing?  Creating  a  new  nationality,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advocates  of  this  scheme.  I 
hardly  know  whether  we  are  to  take  the 
phrase  for  ironical,  or  not.  Is  it  a  reminder 
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that  in  fact  we  have  no  sort  of  nationality 
about  us,  but  are  unpleasantly  cut  up  into  a 
lot  of  struggling  nationalities,  as  between 
ourselves  ?  Unlike  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  to  have  no  foreign  relations  to 
look  after,  or  national  affairs  of  any  kind ; 
and  therefore  our  new  nationality,  if  we  could 
create  it,  could  be  nothing  but  a  name.  I 
must  say  that  according  to  my  view  of  the 
change  we  ought  to  aim  at,  any  idea  of  Fed¬ 
eration  that  we  may  entertain  had  need  take 
an  Imperial  direction.  Whenever  changing 
our  institutions,  we  had  need  develope  and 
strengthen — not  merely  maintain,  but  main¬ 
tain,  develope  and  strengthen — the  tie,  not 
yet  Federal  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  us 
and  the  parent  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is 
the  entire  Empire  that  should  be  federalized, 
and  cemented  together  as  one,  and  not  any 
mere  limited  number  of  its  dependencies  here 
or  there.  A  general,  or  so  called  federal 
government,  such  as  we  are  here  proposing 
to  create,  will  most  certainly  be  in  a  false  po¬ 
sition.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  was  to  take  its 
place  in  the  great  family  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  but  what  place  in  that  family  are  we 
to  occupy?  Simply  none.  The  Imperial 
Government  will  be  the  head  of  the  Empire  as 
much  as  ever,  and  will  alone  have  to  attend 
to  all  foreign  relations  and  national  matters; 
while  we  shall  be  nothing  more  than  we 
are  now.  Half-a-dozen  colonies  federated 
are  but  a  federated  colony  after  all.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  so  many  separate  provinces 
with  workable  institutions,  we  are  to  be  one 
province  most  cumbrously  organised — nothing 
more.  How  many  grades  of  government  are  we 
going  to  have  under  this  system  ?  The  Im¬ 
perial  Government,  the  one  great  head  of  the 
Empire  ;  then  this  Federal  Government ;  then 
our  lot  of  provincial  governments ;  below  them 
again,  our  county  municipalities,  and,  still 
below  these,  our  township  and  other  local  mu¬ 
nicipalities.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  thus 
five  different  sets  of  governmental  machinery, 
and  of  these  five  there  is  just  one  too  many 
in  my  judgment.  You  might  as  well  make 
six  while  you  are  about  it,  and  interpolate  be¬ 
tween  our  provincial  and  county  governments 
a  district  governmental  machinery.  If  we  did 
that  we  should  be  doing  a  thing  not  a  whit 
more  absurd  than  we  propose  to  do  now,  in 
erecting  a  new  piece  of  such  machinery  be¬ 
tween  the  Imperial  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments.  We  do  not  want  a  third  municipal 
government,  because  there  is  nothing  for  it  to 


do  ;  and  when  we  propose  to  create  a  Federal 
Government  between  the  Imperial  and  Pro¬ 
vincial,  we  are  equally  proposing  to  create  a 
something  which,  having  nothing  of  its  own 
to  do,  must  find  work  by  encroaching  on  the 
functions  of  the  Imperial  and  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  in  turn,  with  no  place  among  na¬ 
tions,  no  relations  with  other  countries,  no 
foreign  policy  ;  it  will  stand  in  just  the  same 
position  towards  the  Imperial  Government  as 
Canada  now  stands  in,  or  as  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada  before  the  union  used  to  occupy. 
That  intermediate  work  of  government  which 
is  now  done  by  the  Povince  of  Canada,  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  Province  of  Newfoundland,  is 
to  be  done,  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  part  by  the  provinces.  The  work  is  sim¬ 
ply  divided  that  is  now  done  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  legislatures  and  governments,  and  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  use  in  this  subdivision  of 
work  at  all.  You  are  putting  this  fifth  wheel 
to  the  coach,  merely  to  find  out  that  a  misfit¬ 
ting  odd  wheel  will  not  serve  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  so  much  as  work  smoothly  with  the 
other  four.  (Hear,  hear.)  Your  Federal 
Government  will  occupy  about  as  anomalous 
a  position  between  the  Imperial  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments  as  I  showed,  last  night,  will 
be  occupied  by  your  lieutenant  governors 
between  the  Federal  authority  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Both  will  be  out  of  place,  and  to  find 
themselves  in  work  they  must  give  trouble.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  do  good,  but  I  do 
see  how  they  can  do  any  quantity  of  harm. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  real  difficulty  in  our  po¬ 
sition  is  one  that  is  not  met  by  the  machinery 
here  proposed.  What  is  that  difficulty  ?  In 
the  larger  provinces  of  the  empire  we  have 
the  system  of  responsible  government  thor¬ 
oughly  accorded  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  thoroughly  worked  out ;  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  system  that  is  now  pressing,  or 
ought  to  be,  upon  the  attention  of  our  states¬ 
men  is  just  this — that  the  tie  connecting  us 
with  the  Empire,  and  which  ought  to  be  a 
federal  tie  of  the  strongest  kind,  is  too  slight, 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  so  much  as  a  federal 
tie  at  all.  These  provinces,  with  local  respon¬ 
sible  government,  are  too  nearly  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  independent  communities ;  there  is  not 
enough  of  connection  between  them  and  the 
parent  state  to  make  the  relations  between 
the  two  work  well,  or  give  promise  of  lasting 
long.  There  is  in  the  machinery  too  much 
of  what  may  be  called  the  centrifugal  ten- 
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dency.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  the  great  pro 
vinces  are  flying  off  too  much,  attending  too 
exclusively  to  mere  local  considerations, 
too  little  to  those  of  the  general  or  Imperia 
kipd.  And  at  home,  as  we  seem  to  be  flying 
off,  they,  too,  are  thinking  of  us  and  of  the 
interests  they  and  we  have  in  common  less 
and  less.  What  is  wanting,  if  one  is  to  look 
to  the  interest  of  the  Empire,  which  is  really 
that  of  all  its  parts — what  is  wanting,  as  I 
have  said,  is  an  effective  federalization  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  not  a  subordinate  federa¬ 
tion  here  or  there,  made  up  out  of  parts  of  it. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to-night  to 
go  fairly  into  the  question  of  how  this  thing 
should  be  done  ;  but  a  few  words  more  as  to 
that,  I  must  be  pardoned  for.  Until  latterly 
in  Canada  we  have  not  had,  and  some  colo¬ 
nies  have  not  now,  I  believe,  a  Minister  of 
Militia.  Even  we  have  not  as  yet,  in  our 
Cabinet,  a  minister  to  attend  to  what  may  be 
called  Imperial  affairs.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  any  minister,  nor  is  it  even  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  in  any 
of  these  provinces,  to  attend  to  what  is  really 
at  the  present  juncture  the  most  important  part 
of  our  whole  public  business — the  regulation 
of  affairs  between  them  and  the  Mother 
Country.  I  know  it  may  be  said  this  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor.  So  are  other 
things.  But  for  them,  we  see  the  need  of  his 
having  advisers.  And  as  to  this,  if  a  Cabinet 
leaves  it  wholly  to  him,  that  practically 
amounts  to  its  neglecting  these  affairs  alto¬ 
gether.  Let  me  go  back  to  a  point  or  two  in 
the  history  of  affairs  in  Canada  within  the  re¬ 
collection  ot  all  honorable  gentlemen.  In 
1862, when  the  then  Militia  Bill  was  before  the 
House,  it  was  asked  over  and  over  again  by 
gentlemen  of  the  Opposition,  what  communica¬ 
tions,  if  any,  had  been  received  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  in  respect  of  the  defence  of 
this  province ;  and  the  answer  invariably  was 
that  there  had  been  none,  none  known  to  the 
Administration,  as  an  administration.  Now 
if  there  had  then  been  an  officer — the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary,  the  Minister  of  Militia  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Government— 
whose  duty  it  had  been  and  was  to  attend  to 
that  important  branch  of  the  public  service  • 
it  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  this  province  had  been  known  to  be  in  his 
charge,  such  an  answer  as  that  could  never 

7iaVfi.-ne,n  glVen’  nor  tlie  second  reading  of 
that  bill  lost  in  consequence.  The  other  nUht 
when  the  Paid  Prevention  and  Alien  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  we  did  receive  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  Mother  Country  desired  legisla¬ 


tion  of  that  kind  at  our  hands  ;  and  it  passed 
accordingly.  But  that  intimation  was  then 
given  us  exceptionally.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  questions  springing  up  continually 
which  affect  Imperial  interests  and  Imperial 
views  as  well  as  our  own,  and  we  ought  to 
have— and  if  our  connection  with  the  Empire 
is  to  last,  we  must  have — this  department  of 
our  public  affairs  attended  to  by  a  regularly 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Crown  here,  who, 
whenever  occasion  requires,  may  explain  them 
and  who  shall  be  responsible  to  this  House. 
Of  course,  nobody  denies  that  the  Governor 
General  is  the  channel  of  communication 
between  us  and  the  Imperial  Government. 
He  is  the  Queen’s  representative  and  servant, 
and  his  communications  with  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  of  the  most  confidential 
character,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  see  fit 
to  make  them  known.  But  fully  admitting 
this,  still  besides  those  communications  of 
this  character  which  he  may,  have  and  indeed 
at  all  times  must  have  unrestrictedly  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  there  should  be 
— and,  if  our  Imperial  relations  are  to  be 
maintained,  there  must  be — a  further  class  of 
communications  between  the  two  governments 
as  to  which  the  Governor  should  be  advised  by 
a  minister  whose  particular  duty  it  should  be 
to  manage  affairs  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  ourselves,  and  to  be  in  effect  a  local  ad¬ 
viser,  as  to  such  matters,  of  the  Imperial 
advisers  of  the  Crown  in  England.  In  one 
word,  we  have  got  to  develope  the  Imperial 
phase,  so  to  speak,  of  our  provincial  system  ; 
to  find  the  means  of  keeping  our  policy  and 
that  of  the  Mother  Country  in  harmony ;  and 
if  we  do  not,  we  cannot  long  keep  up  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Empire.  If  this  were  done _ 

if  we  had  in  our  several  provincial  adminis¬ 
trations  some  member  charged  with  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  public  service,  as  latterly  we 
have  come  to  have  one  charged  with  the  cog¬ 
nate  subject  of  the  militia  and  defence  of 
tue  country — if  these  ministers  of  Imperial 
relations  made  periodical  visits  home,  so  as 
there  to  meet  one  another  and  such  members 
of  the  Imperial  Government  or  others  as  the 
Crown  might  charge  to  meet  and  confer  with 

t?.e™“rlf  lliere  were  ^us  organized,  some  sort 
of  advisory  colonial  council  upon  the  precedent 

v°  !arV,oi  coursc>  as  the  analogy  might  hold) 
ot  the  Council  for  East  Indian  Affairs  lately 
created— if,  I  say,  something  in  this  way  were 
done  then  indeed  we  should  be  developing 
our  Imperial  relations  in  the  proper  direction, 
a  mg  at  least  a  step — the  first  and  hardest — 
towards  the  framing  of  that  Imperial  feder- 
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ation  of  which  we  so  stand  in  need.  But  there 
is  no  provision  of  that  kind  ia  the  system  here 
proposed;  there  is  no  apparent  contemplation 
of  a  step  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  this 
step.  On  the  contrary,  this  step  is  all  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  are  here  proposing  to 
create  in  this  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions 
a  mere  sub-federation,  so  to  speak,  tending, 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  anything,  towards  the 
exclusion  of  this  kind  of  provision.  This 
other  machinery  to  which  I  have  been  allud¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  had  it  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  of  extreme  useful¬ 
ness.  Suppose  we  had  had  something  of  that 
kind  when  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was 
passed,  when  so  much  excitement  was  thereby 
created  in  the  country.  Suppose  that  then 
when  the  indignation  of  a  large  class  was  con¬ 
centrating  itself  against  Lord  Elgin  for  his 
supposed  purpose  of  assenting  to  that  bill,  he 
could  have  said — “  It  is  idle  for  you,  as  you 
must  see,  to  require  me  to  listen  to  you  against 
the  advice  of  my  constitutional  advisers;  but 
you  know  there  is  a  tribunal  at  home,  to 
which  you  may  appeal  from  that  advice, 
where  you  will  be  heard  and  they,  and  from 
which  you  may  be  sure  of  justice  if  you  have 
been  aggrieved  or  injured  here.”  Sir,  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  Governor  General  to  have 
given  such  an  answer  at  that  time  to  the  angry 
remonstrances  of  those  who  opposed  that  mea¬ 
sure,  the  Parliament  House  would  not  have 
been  burnt,  nor  would  we  have  had  to  deplore 
the  long  train  of  consequent  disturbances  and 
troubles  which  then  and  ever  since  have 
brought  so  much  discredit  and  mischief  to  the 
country.  Take  another  case.  If  such  ma¬ 
chinery  had  existed  when  the  fishery  treaty 
with  France  was  entered  into  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of 
Newfoundland,  no  such  anomalous  proceeding 
could  have  taken  place.  For  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  rest  of  these 
provinces  would  at  once  have  shown  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  that  it  would  not  meet  ap¬ 
proval  in  that  colony,  nor  indeed  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  else  in  British  America. 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  saved  from  en¬ 
tering  into  a  treaty  that — as  matters  went — 
had  to  be  disallowed,  with  some  discredit  to 
the  Empire,  and  some  risk  of  a  rupture  of 
its  friendly  relations  with  a  foreign  power. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — Does  not  the  House  of 
Commons  afford  that  machinery  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — The  House  of  Commons 
knows  very  little,  and  cares  much  less,  about 
our  local  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say,  if 
there  had  then  been  a  Colonial  Council  at 


home,  where  representatives  of  the  different 
provincial  administrations  might  have  met 
and  advised  with  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty.  It 
would  have  disposed  of  any  number  of  other 
questions  more  satisfactorily  than  they  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  north-eastern  bound¬ 
ary  question  with  the  States,  for  instance, 
would  never  have  been  settled  in  a  way  so 
little  accordant  with  our  views  and  interests ; 
and  the  question  of  the  western  boundary 
would  have  been  settled  sooner  and  better,  also. 
Take  another  illustration.  When  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arose  between  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land  about  our  tariff,  when  the  Sheffield  man¬ 
ufacturers  sought  to  create  a  feeling  at  home 
against  us,  because  we,  mainly  to  raise  re¬ 
venue,  placed  duties  higher  than  they  liked 
on  importations  of  manufactured  goods,  if 
any  such  machinery  had  been  in  operation,  no 
such  wide-spread  and  mischievous  misappre¬ 
hension  as  to  our  acts  and  purposes  could 
have  arisen,  as  ever  since  has  been  prevalent  in 
England,  and  even  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  fact,  I  repeat  that  without 
some  such  system,  I  do  not  see  how  our  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Empire  can  be  maintained 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  is  just  the  want 
of  it  that  is  leading  so  many  at  homo  now  to 
think  us  in  a  transition  state  towards  separa¬ 
tion  and  independence ,  when,  in  truth,  we 
have  such  need  to  prove  to  them  that  we  are 
in  a  transition  state  towards  a  something  very 
different  indeed  —  the  precise  antipodes  of 
separation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  1  was  say¬ 
ing  that  in  this  scheme  there  is  no  such  con¬ 
servative  tendency  as  this — nothing  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  set  purpose  to  dcvelope,  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  our  connection  with  the  Em¬ 
pire.  That  end  we  might  indeed  better  gain 
without  than  with  this  extra  machinery  of 
local  federation ;  for  disguise  it  how  you  may, 
the  idea  that  underlies  this  plan  is  this,  and 
nothing  else — that  we  are  to  create  here  a 
something — kingdom,  viceroyalty,  or  princi¬ 
pality — something  that  will  soon  stand  in  the 
same  position  towards  the  British  Crown  that 
Scotland  and  Ireland  stood  in  before  they 
were  legislatively  united  with  England ;  a  some¬ 
thing  having  no  other  tie  to  the  Empire  than 
the  one  tie  of  fealty  to  the  British  Crown — a 
tie  which  in  the  cases,  first,  of  Scotland,  and 
then  of  Ireland,  was  found,  when  the  pinoh 
came,  to  be  no  tie  at  all ;  which  did  not 
restrain  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  from  courses 
so  inconsistent  with  that  of  England  as  to 
have  made  it  necessary  that  their  relations 
should  be  radically  changed,  and  a  legislative 
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union  formed  in  place  of  a  merely  nominal 
union.  Suppose  you  do  create  here  a  kingdom 
or  a  principality,  bound  to  the  Empire  by  this 
shadow  of  a  tie,  the  day  of  trial  cannot  be  far 
distant,  when  this  common  fealty  will  be  found 
of  as  little  use  in  our  case  as  it  was  in  theirs ; 
when,  in  consequence,  the  question  will  force 
itself  on  the  Empire  and  on  us  between  entire 
separation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  legislative 
union  on  the  other.  But  a  legislative  union  of 
British  America  with  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be,  in  the  opinion  of,  one  may  say,  every¬ 
body  at  home  and  here,  a  sheer  utter  impos¬ 
sibility  ;  and  when  the  question  shall  come  to 
be  whether  we  are  so  to  he  merged  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  are  to  separate  entirely 
from  it,  the  answer  can  only  be — “  At  what¬ 
ever  cost,  we  separate.”  Sir,  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  that  this  step  now  proposed  is  one 
directly  and  inevitably  tending  to  that  other 
step;  and  for  that  reason — even  if  I  believed, 
as  1  do  not,  that  it  bid  fair  to  answer  ever  so 
well  in  the  other  respects — because  I  am  an 
Englishman  and  hold  to  the  connection  with 
England,  I  must  be  against  this  scheme.  Sup¬ 
pose  now,  on  the  other  hand,  this  scheme 
were  not  to  go  into  operation,  there  would  be 
no  earthly  difficulty  in  working  out,  with  this 
Canada  of  ours,  the  other  plan  I  have  been 
suggesting  for  the  placing  of  our  relations 
with  the  Empire  on  a  better  footing.  Nor 
would  there  probably  be  any  material  difficulty 
either  in  bringing  about  a  legislative  union  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  or  in  developing  a 
very  near  approach  to  free  trade,  or  indeed 
absolute  free  trade  between  us  and  them.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  say  that  this  mock 
Federal  union  is  necessary  in  order  to  our 
getting  that  free  trade  with  those  provinces. 
Well,  sir,  as  to  that,  all  I  care  to  say  is  this, 
that  for  a  number  of  years  past  we  have  had 
a  near  approach  to  free  trade  with  the  United 
States— a  foreign  country  ;  and  I  imagine  we 
can  have  it  with  the  Lower  Provinces  as  well, 
without  any  very  great  difficulty.  (Hear’ 
hear.)  I  say  again,  we  had  far  better  hold 
firmly  to  the  policy  of  thus  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  union  with  the  parent  state, 
than  let  ourselves,  under  whatever  pretext,  be 
drawn  into  this  other  course,  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  our  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  which 
this  scheme  requires  to  be  considered.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  framed 
their  institutions,  were  not  only  starting  as  a 
nation  they  were  so  starting  with  no  dan¬ 
gerous  neighbor-nation  near  them.  If  we  are 


to  take  the  step  now  urged  upon  us,  not  only 
are  we  to  be  something  less  than  a  nation,  but 
we  are  to  be  this  with  a  very  dangerous 
neighbor-nation  indeed.  In  this  connection  I 
may  be  allowed  to  read  a  few  words.  The 
thirtieth  resolution  says  : — 

The  General  Government  and  Parliament  shall 
have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  the  Federated  Provinces, 
as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  arising  under  treaties  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  such  countries. 

It  is  quite  right  that  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  such  powers ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  our  having  to  make  a  reservation  of 
this  kind,  is  an  unpleasant  recognition  of 
the  fact,  in  itself  the  reverse  of  encouraging, 
of  the  all  darkening  neighborhood  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  most  singular  thing 
that  we  are  required  on  the  one  hand  to  go  into 
this  union  on  this  very  account — for  downright 
dread  of  the  United  States — and  yet  that  on  the 
other,  we  are  as  confidently  assured  of  our  own 
immense  resources,  are  told  that  we  axe  so 
wonderfully  great  and  wonderfully  rich,  that 
we  are  something  like — I  don’t  know  whether 
we  are  not — the  third  or  fourth  power,  or 
maritime  power,  one  or  other,  in  the  world. 
Beally,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how 
great  we  are,  or  are  not,  according  to  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen.  They  startle  one.  I  had 
no  idea  how  great  we  were !  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  yet,  with  all  this  wonderful  magnificence 
and  greatness,  we  are  told  we  positively  must 
not,  for  very  fear  of  the  United  States — for 
fear  of  their  power— for  fear  of  their  hos¬ 
tility,  we  must  not  any  longer  stay  disunited, 
but  must  instantly  enter  into  this  so-called 
union.  Just  as  it  either  their  power  or  their 
hostility  towards  us— taking  that  to  be  their 
feeling— would  be  lessened  by  our  doing  so. 
Just  as  if  they  would  not  be  only  the  more 
jealous  of  us  and  hostile  to  us,  for  our  setting 
ourselves  up  ostentatiously  as  their  rivals] 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  this  connection,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  wo  have  more  than  one 
question  to  answer.  Many  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  appear  to  think  they  have  done  all  that 
need  be  done,  when  they  have  answered  to 
|jeir  Cwn  satisfaction  the  one  question 
What  is  the  amount  of  our  resources  ? 
Starting  with  the  vastness  of  our  territory 
they  go  into  all  kinds  of  statements  as  to 
our  trade  and  so  forth,  multiplying  ton¬ 
nage  impossibly,  adding  together  exports  and 
imports— those  of  the  Intercolonial  trade 
and  all.  I  only  wonder  they  do  not,  on  the 
same  principle,  calculate  our  inter-county  and 
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our  inter-township  tradings,  or  our  dealings 
between  cities  and  country,  adding  exports 
and  imports  of  course  all  round,  and  so 
proving  that  we  have  done  more  trade  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together ;  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  to  count  up  the  trade 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  same 
rule  ;  and  then  to  be  sure  they  would  find  out 
that,  after  all,  the  rest  of  the  world  do  more 
business,  are  more  populous,  richer,  and 
stronger,  than  we.  The  question  is  not  sim¬ 
ply,  What  are  our  own  resources?  We  must 
supplement  it  with  a  second — What  are  they 
comparatively  ?  And  especially,  what  are 
they  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States  ?  And  while  we  are  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  may  as  well  not  take  it  for  granted  as 
a  fact,  that  the  larger  our  country  the  strong¬ 
er  we  must  be.  Suppose  we  are  to  be  four 
millions  of  people  in  a  country  as  large  as 
Europe  or  larger.  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  were 
four  millions  of  people — with  all  the  adjacent 
unexposed  territory  you  will — but  in  a  coun¬ 
try  smaller  than  England.  Why,  sir,  New 
England  alone  has  more  population  and  re¬ 
sources,  all  told,  than  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  Lower  Canada  together ;  and  with  her 
compactness  and  advantage  of  position,  she 
could  alone,  presumably,  beat  both. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — New  Eng¬ 
land  stronger  than  the  Lower  Provinces  and 
the  two  Canadas? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  did  not  say  that;  I  said 
stronger  than  Lower  Canada  and  the  Lower 
Provinces. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — It  is  about 
the  same  in  population,  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions,  while  we  have  more  shipping  than 
they. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  fear  that  if  we  were  to 
come  into  collision,  a  good  deal  of  shipping 
might  change  hands.  At  any  rate,  at  the 
best,  we  should  have  a  pretty  tight  time  of 
it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — Better  put  a  bold 
face  on  it. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Yes,  yes.  “Brag  is  a 
good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better.”  Then, 
there  is  the  State  of  New  York,  which  would 
certainly  be  more  than  a  match  for  Upper 
Canada — and  New  York  is  but  one  of  several 
states  conterminous  with  Upper  Canada. 
Who  in  his  tenses,  sir,  thinks  of  these 
provinces  as  able,  of  themselves,  to  hold 
their  own  against  New  England,  New  York 
and  the  rest  of  the  tier  of  states  along  our 
frontier  ?  And  yet  we  are  talked  to  as  if 
Confederation  were  about  to  make  us  the 
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third  or  fourth  power,  or  maritime  power  in 
the  world  !  But  what  I  was  saying  more 
particularly  was,  that  too  much  of  territory, 
and  above  all  too  much  of  exposed  frontier, 
does  not  increase  our  strength,  but  lessens 
it.  Ours  is  the  “long  thin  line  of  red,” 
which  is  not  so  well  able  to  receive  a  charge 
as  the  solid  square. 

Col.  HAULTAIN  was  understood  to 
siguify  dissent  to  some  of  the  propositions 
here  advanced. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — If  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  thinks  that  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  length  and  narrowness  of  our  ter¬ 
ritory  adds  to  our  strength — if  he  thinks  we 
are  the  stronger  for  our  length  of  frontier,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  him  to  attend 
one  of  our  military  schools  (Laughter.) 
But  seriously,  sir,  if  we  are  to  compare  our 
tesources  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
we  shall  find,  as  I  have  said,  that  theirs  are 
unmistakably,  and  beyond  count,  greater. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Than  the  British 
Empire  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — That  is  not  the  com¬ 
parison.  We  are  continually  hearing  of 
what  Confederation  is  to  do  for  ourselves, 
how  it  is  going  to  make  us  a  great  power  in 
the  world.  It  is  going  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  again — and  here  is  a  third  ques¬ 
tion  that  in  this  connection  we  have  got  to 
answer — how  is  the  temper  of  the  United 
States  going  to  be  affected,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  policy  here  urged  on  us,  of  what  I 
may  call  hostile  independent  effort — effort 
made  on  our  part,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
setting  ourselves  up  as  a  formidable  power 
against  them ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
policy  such  as  I  have  been  urgiug,  of  un¬ 
obtrusive  development  of  our  institutions  iu 
connection  with  the  British  Empire?  Iu 
which  of  the  two  cases  are  they  likely  to  be 
the  more  amiable,  or,  (which  is  perhaps  more 
to  the  point),  the  less  aggressive  or  practically 
unamiable,  as  our  neighbors  ?  Besides, 
there  comes  up  still  another  question.  What 
is  to  be  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  under 
either  of  these  two  suppositions  ?  As  I  have 
said,  the  question  is,  first,  as  to  our  own 
resources;  next,  as  to  the  comparative  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States;  then,  as  to 
their  attitude  and  temper  towards  us,  upou 
one  or  other  of  these  two  suppositions ;  then, 
as  to  the  attitude  and  temper  of  Great 
Britain,  in  reference  to  each  of  these  suppo¬ 
sitions  ;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  reaction  (so  to 
speak)  upon  ourselves,  of  these  respective 
attitudes  of  the  two  countries  in  either  case. 
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If,  sir,  we  are  thinking  to  give  other  people 
the  idea,  that  by  uniting  ourselves  together 
in  any  such  way  as  this,  we  are  going  to  make 
ourselves  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  we 
are  merely  humbugging  ourselves,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  humbug  others.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  stronger  than  we  are,  and 
are  known  so  to  be  ;  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our 
own  against  or  beside  them,  it  can  only  be 
by  remaining  strongly,  avowedly,  lastingly, 
attached  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  the 
firm  conclusion  I  have  come  tp  ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  conclusion  to  which  any 
one  who  will  give  his  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  subject  must  come  also.  And  I 
must  and  do  protest  against  the  notion 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  scheme,  that  somehow  or  other 
it  is  going  so  to  increase  our  power,  as 
to  make  us  a  formidable  neighbor  of  the 
United  States.  The  danger  is,  of  its  making 
that  people  more  jealous  of  us  and  more 
hostile  towards  us  than  before.  And  if, 
besides  that,  it  is  going  to  give  them  and 
the  people  of  England,  or  either  of  them, 
the  idea  that  as  a  result  of  it  we  are 
to  care  less  for  the  connection  with  the 
Empire  than  before — that  under  it  we 
are  before  long  to  go  alone,  it  is  going  to 
commit  us  to  about  the  saddest  fatal  mis¬ 
take  that  a  people  ever  made.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  apologize  for  the 
length  to  which  I  have  wearied  the  House. 
(Cries  of  u  Go  on  !”)  I  have  gone  through, 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  leading  points  of  my 
arguments,  so  far ;  and  have  indicated  a 
number  of  points  of  contrast  between  this 
system  and  that  of  the  Unired  States.  I  trust 
I  have  not  been  too  prolix  in  my  attempts  to 
shew  that  the  Constitution  now  offered  for 
our  acceptance  presents  machinery  entirely 
unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  and  entirely 
unlike  that  of  the  British  Empire — that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  either — that  so  far  from 
its  proffering  to  us  all  the  advantages  of  both 
and  the  disadvantages  of  neither,  it  rather 
presents  to  us  the  disadvantages  of  both  and 
the  advantages  of  neither ;  that  so  far  from 
its  tending  to  improve  our  relations  either 
with  the  Mother  Country  or  with  the 
United  States,  it  holds  out  to  us  very 
little  prospect  indeed  for  the  future,  in 
either  of  these  respects.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  my  argument 
on  these  heads,  for  I  do  not  think  that  to 
anyone  at  all  willing  to  reflect,  what  I  have 
advanced  can  require  to  be  proved  more 
fully.  If  I  am  not  entirely  wrong,  the  only 


way  in  which  this  proposed  machinery  can 
be  got  to  work  at  all,  will  be  by  an  aggrega¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  in  the  first  Federal  Cabinet, 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  different  existing 
provincial  administrations.  The  attempt 
must  be  made  to  combine  the  six  majorities, 
so  as  to  carry  on  an  administration  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  understood  wishes  of  the  six 
several  provinces,  irrespectively  of  every 
consideration  of  principle,  or  of  sound  far- 
seeing  policy.  I  do  not  see  how,  although 
this  thing  may  be  done  at  starting,  it  can  be 
carried  on — I  was  going  to  say,  for  any 
length  of  time — I  might  say,  for  any  time, 
long  or  short,  unless  by  a  system  of  the 
most  enormous  jobbery  and  corruption. 
Whenever  any  sore  spot  shall  show  itself — 
and  we  may  rely  on  it,  there  will  be  mor$ 
than  one  such  show  itself  very  soon — then 
feuds  and  divisions  of  the  worst  sort  will 
follow,  and  the  machinery  will  no  longer 
work.  Unfortunately,  there  are  in  it  none 
of  those  facilities  for  harmonious  workings, 
none  of  those  nice  adaptations  by  which 
the  stronger  power  is  so  tempered  as 
not  to  fall  too  harshly  on  the  weaker. 
Just  so  long  as  the  majorities  in  all  the 
different  provinces  work  cordially  together 
well  and  good.  But  they  cannot  possibly 
work  harmoniously  together  long;  and  so 
soon  as  they  come  into  collision,  there 
comes  trouble,  and  with  the  trouble,  the 
fabric  is  at  an  end.  (Hear,  hear.)  For 
myself,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  our 
true  interest  is  to  hold  this  machinery 
over,  to  consider  it  carefully,  to  see 
if  something  better  cannot  be  devised. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  sure  there  can.  But 
instead  of  that,  we  are  called  upon  emphati¬ 
cally  and  earnestly  at  once  to  throw  aside  all 
considerations  to  the  contrary,  and  to  adopt 
the  measure;  and  we  are  at  the  same  time 
told,  in  unmistakable  language,  that  we  posi¬ 
tively  cannot — must  not — shall  not — change 
a  single  word  of  it.  Various  considerations 
are  urged  upon  us  for  this  unseemly  haste ; 
considerations  connected  with  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain, 
with  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  with  our  own 
domestic  affairs.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can 
on  these  four  classes  of  considerations,  and 
then  cease  longer  to  weary  the  House.  I 
begin,  then,  with  the  considerations  connected 
with  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  urged  upon  us  as  reasons  why  we  should 
rush  into  this  measure  of  Confederation.  T<? 
some  extent  I  have  already  incidentally 
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touched  on  these  in  another  connexion  ;  but 
they  call  for  some  further  notice,  and  in 
giving  it  them,  I  will  try  not  to  repeat  myself. 
Judging  from  much  of  the  language  which 
we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  one 
would  suppose  we  must  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  if  we 
were,  would  it  be  at  all  the  right  thing  for 
us  to  abstain  from  the  more  pressing  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  defences  and  the  organization  of 
the  militia,  and  to  be  instead  discussing  here 
these  plans  of  a  Federal  Union,  Provincial 
Constitutions,  and  I  know  uot  what  ?  These 
we  are  called  upon,  I  admit,  to  discuss 
in  a  tremendous  hurry,  to  settle  off-hand,  in 
workable  or  unworkable  shape,  nobody  seem¬ 
ing  to  know  or  to  care  which,  everybody 
professing  to  hope  that  all  will  come  right 
in  the  end,  whether  he  thinks  it  will  or  not. 
But,  sir,  I  say  again,  if  war  were  imminent 
with  the  United  States,  the  one  question  for 
us  would  be  the  state  of  our  defences,  the 
organization  of  our  militia,  how  much  Eng¬ 
land  can  do  for  us,  how  much  we  can  do  for 
ourselves,  how  much  England  and  we,  each 
of  us,  are  to  undertake  to  do  together.  That 
is  not  the  question  at  the  present  time  at 
all,  and  I  therefore  take  it  that  the  outcry 
raised  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  about 
our  defences  and  the  militia,  is  just  so  much 
buncombe.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  believed  in  it,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  pressing  question  would  be 
taken  up  first.  Further,  if  such  danger 
were  not  even  pretty  far  off,  I  for  one 
would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  tak¬ 
ing  up  now  of  this  other  class  of  ques¬ 
tions  comes  a  little  late  in  the  day.  With 
any  near,  real  danger  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  quite  too  late 
for  us  to  be  sitting  here,  gravely  discussing 
a  political  union,  to  be  consummated  months 
hence,  at  soonest,  and  then  only  to  lead  to 
the  construction  of  railways  which  will  take 
years,  and  defences  which  cannot  be  put  in 
order  for  months  or  years,  and  to  future 
developments  of  all  kinds,  which  it  will  take 
years  on  years  to  carry  out.  If  war,  I  say, 
is  imminent,  these  ulterior  undertakings, 
though  begun  now,  would  be  begun  all  too 
late.  Whenever  there  is  such  danger,  our 
defence  will  not  be  found  in  the  making  of 
federal  or  other  constitutions,  or  in  paper 
display  of  any  kind,  but  must  be  found  in 
the  strong  arms  and  determined  courage  of 
our  people,  responding  earnestly  to  the  call 


of  the  Mother  Country,  and  backed  with  all 
the  power  she  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
conflict.  Supposing  that  time  come,  we 
have  plenty  of  governing  machinery  for 
that  defence.  We  do  not  need,  in  order 
to  it,  a  viceroy  and  court,  and  lieuteuant- 
governors,  and  all  the  complicated  political 
apparatus  of  this  scheme.  We  could  get 
along  just  as  well  under  our  present  system, 
and  I  think  better.  Certainly,  if  modified 
as  I  have  indicated  it  might  be — if  improved 
by  the  better  development  of  our  relations 
to  the  Empire — the  system  which  would 
thence  result  would  be  as  good  as  that  here 
offered  for  our  acceptance — indeed,  would  be 
much  better.  But,  sir,  the  real  daDger  is 
not  of  war  with  the  United  States.  It  is 
from  what  I  may  call  their  pacific  hostility 
— from  trouble  to  be  wrought  by  them  within 
this  country — trouble  to  arise  out  of  refusal  of 
reciprocity — repeal  of  the  bonding  system — 
custom-house  annoyances — passport  annoy¬ 
ances;  from  their  fomenting  difficulties 
here,  and  taking  advantage  of  our  local 
jealousies;  from  the  multiplied  worries 
they  may  cause  us  by  a  judicious  alternation 
of  bullying  and  coaxing,  the  thousand  inci¬ 
dents  which  may  easily  be  made  to  happen  if 
things  are  not  going  on  quite  well  in  this 
country,  and  the  people  and  government  of  the 
States  are  minded  to  make  us  feel  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  not  getting  on  quite  so  well  as 
we  might.  Whether  the  union  of  the  States 
is  restored  or  not,  this  kind  of  thing  can  go  on. 
The  danger  is,  that  either  the  whole  United 
States,  or  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
which  are  near  us,  and  which  are  really  stronger 
than  we  are,  and  enterprising  enough  and  am¬ 
bitious  enough,  and  not  very  fond  of  us,  and 
not  at  all  fond  of  the  Mother  Country,  not  at 
all  unwilling  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  and  to 
make  us  subservient  to  their  own  interest  and 
ambition — the  danger  is,  I  say,  that  the  United 
States,  or  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
near  us,  may  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perplex  us,  to  embroil  us  in  trouble, 
to  make  us  come  within  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  of  their  strong  local  attraction. — 
Now,  to  pretend  to  tell  me  that  the  United 
States  or  the  Northern  States,  whichever  you 
please,  are  going  to  be  frightened,  from  a 
policy  of  that  kind,  by  our  taking  upon  our¬ 
selves  great  airs,  and  forming  ourselves  into  a 
grand  Confederation,  is  to  tell  me  that  their 
people  are,  like  the  Chinese,  a  people  to  be 
frightened  by  loud  noises  and  ugly  grimaces. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  They 
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are  not  to  be  frightened  by  any  union  we  can 
make  here.  They  have  among  them  politi¬ 
cians,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  bold,  shrewd 
and  astute  as  any  we  have  here.  The  dan¬ 
ger  will  just  be  that  of  our  having  agitation 
of  our  own  going  on  here,  and  internal  troubles, 
while  these  annoyances  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  border  are  being  multi¬ 
plied  upon  us  ;  and  that  England  may  at  the 
same  time  be  feeling  that  the  tie  between  her 
and  us  is  more  or  less  relaxed,  and  that  wrong 
and  humiliation  put  upon  us  do  not  concern 
her  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  when 
our  connection  with  her  was  practically  more 
intimate.  Tn  and  before  1840,  after  the 
troubles  which  had  been  distracting  Canada 
were  put  down,  it  was  declared,  and  perfectly 
well  understood,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
was  simply  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  con¬ 
nection  with  this  country.  And  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  expressed  determination  gua¬ 
ranteed  us  a  pretty  long  term  of  comparative 
feedom  from  annoyances  and  trouble  of  the 
kind  to  which  I  have  been  referring.  If, 
now,  a  different  idea  is  to  prevail — if  the  no¬ 
tion  is  to  go  abroad  that  we  are,  by  creating 
ourselves  into  a  new  nationality,  to  he  some¬ 
what  less  connected  with  the  Empire  than 
these  provinces  heretofore  have  been,  then  I 
do  apprehend  that  a  very  different  future  is 
before  us,  and  that  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  by 
vexations  of  all  kinds,  by  the  fomenting  of 
every  trouble  within  our  own  borders,  whether 
originating  from  abroad,  or  only  reacted  on 
from  abroad,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  dangers 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  And,  therefore,  so 
far  from  seeing  in  our  relations  towards  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  any  reason  why  we  should  assume  a 
position  of  semi-independence,  an  attitude  of 
seeming  defiance  towards  them,  I  find  in  them 
the  strongest  reason  why,  even  while  regard¬ 
ing,  or  affecting  to  regard  them  as  little  as 
possible,  we  should  endeavor  to  make  all  the 
world  see  that  we  are  trying  to  strengthen 
our  union  with  the  Mother  Country — that 
we  care  far  less  about  a  mere  union  with 
neighboring  provinces,  which  will  frighten  no 
one  in  the  least,  but  that  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  at  all  hazards  and  draw  closer,  that 
connection  with  the  Mother  Country  which 
alone,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  can  and  will  protect 
us  from  all  serious  aggression.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  we  are  told  that,  on  account  of  a  variety 
of  considerations  connected  with  the  state  of 
opinion  at  home,  and  out  of  deference  to  that 
opinion,  we  must  positively  carry  out  this 
scheme.  Well,  there  are  two  or  three  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  here.  What  is  that 


opinion  at  home  ?  What  is  it  worth  ?  And 
what  sort  of  lesson  does  it  teach  us  ?  There 
are  some  distinctions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
must  he  drawn  with  reference  to  this.  There 
are  different  phases  of  opinion  prevailing  at 
home,  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  I 
have  great  respect  for  some  home  opinions. 
Many  things  they  know  in  England  much 
better  than  we  do.  Some  things  they  do  not 
know  so  well.  They  do  not  know  so  much 
about  ourselves  as  we  do  ;  and  they 
do  not  occupy  their  minds  so  much  with  that 
class  of  questions  which  relate  merely  to  our 
interests,  as  we  at  any  rate  ought  to  do ;  and 
on  these  matters  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall 
act  wisely  if  we  yield  at  once  to  the  first  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  at  home.  But  now,  sir, 
what  is  the  opinion  at  home,  cr  rather,  what 
are  the  opinions  entertained  at  home,  with 
reference  to  this  measure  ?  Of  course,  I  do 
not  intend  to  weary  the  House  with  a  long 
detailed  statement  on  this  subject.  But  I 
must  say  this — and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  it  will 
contradict  what  I  state — there  is  at  home  a 
considerably  numerous,  and  much  more  loud¬ 
speaking  than  numerous,  class  of  politicians 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  England  to  keep  her  colonies 
at  all. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — Not  numerous. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Well,  I  think  they  are  ra¬ 
ther  numerous  and  pretty  influential,  and  they 
make  a  good  deal  of  stir ;  and  some  of  them 
bemg  in  pretty  high  places,  there  is  danger 
that  their  views  may  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
influence  upon  public  opinion  at  home.  There 
are  many  influences  at  work  at  home,  tending 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  sooner 
the  colonies  leave  the  Mother  Country,  the 
better — and  especially  that  the  sooner  these 
colonies  leave  the  Mother  Country,  the  better. 
There  is  a  very  exaggerated  notion  at  home  of 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire  from  the 
maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  That  is  the  fact  ;  and  there  is  no 
use  in  our  shutting  our  eyes  to  it.  We  may 
just  as  well  take  it,  uncomfortable  and  hard 
fact  as  it  may  be.  If  we  choose  to  tell  our¬ 
selves  it  is  not  the  fact,  we  are  only  hum¬ 
bugging  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is 
one  point,  as  regards  public  opinion  in 
England.  Another  is,  as  to  the  appreciation, 
at  home,  of  this  particular  scheme.  I  take 
it,  that  what  we  are  told  on  this  head  by 
those  who  urge  this  scheme  upon  us, 
about  opinion  at  home,  amounts  to  this 

that  at  home  this  scheme  is  regarded 
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with  very  great  favor,  that  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  adopt  it,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
adopt  it,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us  with 
reference  to  home  public  opinion.  Well,  the 
questions  for  us  are  :  What  is  the  opinion  at 
home  about  this  scheme  ?  What  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  entertained  in  high  quarters  as  to  its 
goodness  or  badness  ;  and  if  there  is  an  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  the  scheme  being  adopted, 
from  what  considerations  does  that  opinion,  to 
a  great  extent,  prevail  ?  I  am  not  going  into 
these  questions  minutely,  but  I  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  remark  or  two  as  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  this  scheme.  I  have  al¬ 
ready,  to  some  extent,  alluded  to  the  dispatch 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  but  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  must  allude  to  it  a  little  further. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  clear  from  that  dis¬ 
patch  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  wrote  under 
these  impressions  :  first  of  all,  he  was  under 
the  idea  that  this  scheme  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  representatives  of  every  province, 
chosen  by  the  respective  governors,  tvithout 
distinction  of  party.  That  was  not  quite  the 
case.  There  were  representatives  from  the 
two  leading  parties  in  each  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  it  was  not  so  as  regarded  Lower 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Colonial  Se¬ 
cretary  was,  besides,  evidently  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  when  these  gentlemen  came  to¬ 
gether,  they  gave  the  matters  before  them  the 
most  mature  deliberation.  He  says  : — “  They 
have  conducted  their  deliberations  with  patient 
sagacity,  and  have  arrived  at  unanimous  con¬ 
clusions  on  questions  involving  many  difficul¬ 
ties.”  The  “patient  sagacity”  was  exercised 
for  seventeen  or  nineteen  days,  and  the  “  un¬ 
animous  contusions  ”  were,  after  all,  certainly 
not  unanimous.  The  Secretary  goes  on  to 
say  : — 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  given  to  your 
despatch  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  their  most  deliberate  consideration.  They 
have  regarded  them  as  a  whole,  and  as  having 
been  designed  by  those  who  framed  them,  to 
establish  as  complete  and  perfect  a  union  of  the 
whole,  into  one  government,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  a  due  consideration  of  existing 
interests,  would  admit.  They  accept  them,  there- 
tore,  as  being  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  those 
best  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  the 
best  framework  of  a  measure  to  be  passed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  attaining  that  most 
desirable  result. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  thus  take  for 
granted  a  “  deliberate  ”  examination,  which 
most  unquestionably  never  has  been  given  to 


this  crude  project.  Now,  with  all  this,  with 
the  impression  that  men  of  all  parties  had 
here  acted  in  combination,  when  in  truth  they 
have  done  no  such  thing  ;  that  patient  sagac¬ 
ity  had  been  expended  on  the  framing  of  the 
scheme,  when  in  truth  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  that  the  conclusions  were  unani¬ 
mously  arrived  at,  which  again  was  not  the 
fact ;  with  all  this,  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  only  come  to  the  point  of  giving  a  very 
general,  and,  as  any  one  who  reads  the  dis¬ 
patch  can  see,  a  very  qualified  approval  of  the 
scheme.  First,  an  objection  is  raised  as  to 
the  want  of  accurate  determination  of  the 
limits  between  the  authority  of  the  Central 
and  that  of  the  local  legislatures.  I  will  not 
read  the  words,  as  I  read  them  last  night,  but 
no  one  can  read  the  dispatch  without  seeing 
that  the  language  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  on 
that  point  is  the  language  of  diplomatic  disap¬ 
proval.  (Hear,  hear.;  Though  he  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  approval,  he  criticises  and  evidently  does 
not  approve.  He  sees  an  intention,  but  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  intention  is  not 
clearly  and  explicitly  expressed.  He  then 
goes  on  and  makes  another  objection — the 
financial.  His  language  is  this : — 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  but  express 
the  earnest  hope,  that  the  arrangements  which 
may  be  adopted  in  this  respect  may  not  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  increase — at  least  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree— the  whole  expenditure,  or  to 
make  any  material  addition  to  the  taxation,  and 
thereby  retard  the  internal  industry,  or  tend  to 
impose  new  burdens  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  hope  that  it  will  not  be  is  the  diplomatic 
way  of  hinting  a  fear  that  it  may  be.  When 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  driven  to 
“  hope”  that  these  arrangements  will  not  in¬ 
crease  in  any  considerable  degree  the  whole 
expenditure,  or  make  any  material  addition 
to  taxation,  and  thereby  retard  internal  indus¬ 
try,  or  tend  to  impose  new  burdens  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  see  that  in  the  scheme  which  makes 
them  tolerably  sure  it  will.  And  then  we 
have  a  third  objection : — 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  to  lose 
no  time  in  conveying  to  you  their  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
There  are,  however,  two  provisions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  which  seem  to  require  revision.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  provision  contained  in  the 
44th  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  pardon. 

That  is  emphatically  declared  to  be  entirely 
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wrong.  And  then  comes  the  fourth  objection  : 
“  The  second  point  which  Her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment  desire  should  be  reconsidered” — and 
this  phrase  is  positively,  so  far  as  words  can 
give  it,  a  command  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  that  it  shall  be  recon¬ 
sidered  : — 

The  second  point  which  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  desire  should  be  reconsidered  is  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  the  considerations  which  have  influenced  the 
Conference  in  determining  the  mode  in  which 
this  body,  so  important  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislature,  should  be  composed.  But  it  appears 
to  them  to  require  further  consideration  whether, 
if  the  members  be  appointed  for  life,  and  their 
number  be  fixed,  there  will  be  any  sufficient 
means  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  and  the  popular  Assembly,  if  it 
shall  ever  unfortunately  happen  that  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  between  them. 
These  two  points,  relating  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  have  appeared  to  require  distinct  and 
separate  notice. 

Is  not  that  a  pretty  emphatic  dissent  ? 

Questions  of  minor  consequence  and  matters  of 
detailed  arrangement  may  properly  be  reserved 
for  a  future  time,  when  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  come  under  consideration. 

So,  sir,  there  are  more  objections  still  which 
the  Colonial  Secretary  has  not  stated.  He 
gives  a  general  sanction,  but  specifies  four 
matters,  two  of  which  he  distinctly  says  must 
be  altered,  and  the  other  two  he  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of,  and  he  says  that  other  matters— 
too  numerous,  I  suppose,  to  specify — must  be 
reserved  for  remark  at  a  future  time.  Well, 
just  at  the  time  that  this  despatch  made  its 
appearance,  there  was  an  article  in  the  London 
Times,  a  passage  from  which  I  will  read  in 
this  connection,  though  it  may  seem  to  bear 
on  a  somewhat  different  branch  of  the  question 
from  that  with  which  I  am  just  more  parti¬ 
cularly  dealing.  The  London  Times,  referring 
to  this  despatch,  makes  use  of  these  express 
sions,  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
them,  because  they  give  the  key-note  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  public  opinion  at  home  with 
reference  to  this  matter : — 

It  is  true  we  are  not  actually  giving  up  the 
American  colonies, — nay,  the  despatch  we  are 
quoting  does  not  contain  the  slightest  hint  that 
such  a  possibility  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
writer;  but  yet  it  is  perfectly  evident — and  there 
is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact— that  the  Con- 
iederation  movement  considerably  diminishes  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  felt  by  the  colonies  in 


separating  from  the  Mother  Country.  Even  now 
the  North  American  Confederation  represents  a 
state  formidable  from  the  numbers  of  its  hardy 
and  energetic  population,  and  capable,  if  so 
united,  of  vigorously  defending  the  territories  it 
possesses.  A  few  years  will  add  greatly  to  that 
population,  and  place  Canada,  Hochelaga, 
Acadia,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  Con¬ 
federacy  may  think  fit  to  call  itself,  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  invasion  or  conquest.  Such  a  state  would 
not  only  be  strong  aga;nst  the  Mother  Country 
under  the  impossible  supposition  of  our  seeking  to 
coerce  it  by  force,  but  it  might  be  separated  from 
us  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of  leaving  a 
small  and  helpless  community  at  the  mercy  of 
powerful  and  warlike  neighbors. 

Here,  then,  is  the  somewhat  less  diplomatic 
utterance  of  the  Times ,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appearance  of  this  despatch.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  no  hint  was  given  officially,  when 
this  scheme  was  sent  home,  that  it  contem¬ 
plated  separation.  Perfectly  true,  that  in  the 
answer  there  is  no  hint  that  separation  is  con¬ 
templated.  But  it  is  perfectly  true,  also,  that 
the  leading  journal  instantly  sees  in  it,  and 
seizes  at,  the  possibility— first,  of  its  greatly 
facilitating  our  going — and,  secondly,  of  its 
greatly  facilitating,  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
Country,  the  letting  of  us  go.  I  shall  come 
back  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  presently, 
after  I  shall  have  quoted  from  a  much  more 
important  expression  of  public  opinion  than 
any  article  in  the  Times.  Meantime,  I  must 
refer  to  the  language  of  Her  Majesty’s  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  It  has  been  read  during 
this  debate  already,  and  has  been  read  as  if 
it  contained  the  most  emphatic  approval 
possible  of  this  whole  scheme — so  emphatic 
an  approval,  that  even  to  assume  to  discuss  it 
now  would  seem  to  amount  almost  to  treason. 
This  language,  of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  that  of  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  advisers, 
and  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with  what 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  said  about 
this  plan  in  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  des¬ 
patch — that  before  it  is  passed  into  an 
enactment,  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
revision.  We  may  be  told  here  that  the 
document  before  us  is  a  treaty,  on  which  not 
a  line  or  letter  of  amendment  can  be  made 
by  us.  But  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
clearly  understand  that  they  are  not  bound 
by  it,  and  that  they  are  to  alter  it  as  much 
as  they  please.  They  won’t  give  the  pardon- 
mg  power  to  these  lieutenant-governors ;  they 
won  t  constitute  the  Legislative  Council  in 
this  way ;  they  won’t  look  with  indifference 
to  the  incurring  of  unheard-of  expenses,  and 
the  hampering  of  commerce  which  they 
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consider  to  be  implied  in  this  scheme.  No, 
they  are  to  look  into  this  thing,  to  look  into 
the  details  of  what  they  evidently  think  to 
be  a  pretty  crude  scheme ;  while  we,  who 
are  most  interested,  are  required  by  our 
local  rulers  not  to  look  into  it  at  all,  but 
just  to  accept  it  at  their  hands  as  a 
whole.  The  language  addressed  from 
the  Throne  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  this  :  “  Her  Majesty  has  had  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  giving  Her  sauctiou” — to  what? 
— •“  to  the  meeting  of  a  conference  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  several  North  American 
Provinces,  who,  on  invitation  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Governor  General,  assembled  at 
Quebec.”  Certainly;  we  knew  that  before ; 
they  assembled  without  Her  Majesty’s  sanc¬ 
tion,  but  they  got  her  sanction  afterwards  to 
their  having  so  assembled.  “  These  dele¬ 
gates  adopted  resolutions  having  for  their 
object  a  closer  union  of  those  provinces 
under  a  central  government.  If  those  reso¬ 
lutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  provincial 
legislatures,  a  bill  will  be  laid  before  you  for 
carrying  this  important  measure  into  effect” 
— not  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  details  of 
this  scheme,  but  tor  carrying  the  measure — 
the  closer  union — in  the  shape  the  Imperial 
Government  may  give  it,  into  effect.  That 
is  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  Take  this  along  with 
the  despatch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  If 
it  is  a  declaration  that  this  thing  is  a  treaty, 
which  may  not  be  amended  by  us  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
words.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  connection  with 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  we  had,  the 
other  night,  some  notice  taken,  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  of  language  used  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  address  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Lords  Claremont,  Houghton,  Granville 
and  Derby  had  something  to  say  in  respect 
of  this  scheme  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  as 
also,  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  attach  great  weight  to 
what  was  there  said,  because  there  really 
was  little  said  any  way,  and  that  little  could 
not  indicate  any  great  amount  of  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  treated.  However,  I  will 
quote  first  what  the  mover  of  the  address, 
the  Earl  of  Claremont,  said.  After  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  war  in  New  Zealand,  he  went 
on : — 

My  Lords,  although  these  operations  in  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Japan,  are  matters  of  more  or 
less  interest  or  concern  to  the  nation,  and,  as 
such,  are  fully  deserving  of  notice,  yet  they  are 


small  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  the 
probable  change  in  the  constitution  of  our  North 
American  Colonies.  Since  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  colonies,  since  known  as 
the  United  States  of  America,  so  great  a  scheme 
of  self-government,  or  one  shadowing  forth 
so  many  similar  and  possible  changes,  has  not 
occurred. 

Now,  I  cannot  read  this  sentence  with¬ 
out  asking  what  analogy  there  is  between 
this  project  and  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Why  should  these  resolutions 
suggest  to  any  one’s  mind  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence  ?  Did  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  these  resolutions  in  order  to 
authenticate  them — pledge  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides,  to 
anything,  or  risk  anything,  by  appending 
their  signatures  to  the  document?  Was  it  a 
great  exercise  of  political  heroism  ?  Why, 
the  men  who  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence  qualified  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
pleasant  operations  of  heading  and  hanging. 
They  knew  what  they  were  about.  They 
were  issuing  a  rebel  declaration  of  war.  But 
this  is  a  piece  of  machinery,  on  the  face  of  it 
at  least,  to  perpetuate  our  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country  !  Why  then  does  it  suggest 
the  idea  that  so  great  a  scheme  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  or  one  shadowing  forth  so  many 
similar  and  possible  changes,  “  hardly  ever 
before  occurred  ?”  It  is  because  there  is, 
underlying  the  speaker’s  thought,  just  that 
idea  of  the  anti-colonial  school  in  England, 
that  we  are  going  to  slip  away  from  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mother  Country ;  and  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  it  seems  to  him  that  it  is  like 
the  declaration  of  independence.  The  re¬ 
maining  sentence  indicates  a  curious  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  the  present  posture  of  this 
question.  (i  If  the  delegates  of  these  several 
colonies  finally  agree  to  the  resolutions 
framed  by  their  committee,  and  it  these 
resolutions  be  approved  by  the  several  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  several  colonies,  Parliament 
will  be  asked  to  consider  and  complete  this 
federation  of  our  Northern  American  pos¬ 
sessions.”  The  noble  lord,  the  mover  of  the 
Address,  seems  to  take  the  resolutions  for  a 
mere  report  of  a  committee  which  (on  then- 
way  here)  had  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  delegates !  Next,  I  turn 
to  the  language  of  Lord  Houghton,  the 
seconder  of  the  Address ;  and  from  his  lips 
too,  we  have  an  almost  distinct  utterance  of 
the  idea  of  our  coming  independence.  He 
says  : — 
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That  impulse  which  inclines  small  states  to  bind 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection  and  for  the  dignity  of  empire,  has 
shewn  itself  in  two  remarkable  examples,  of 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  In 
Europe  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  which  is  not,  indeed,  alluded  to  in  any  part 
of  Her  Majesty’s  speech,  because  it  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  of  European  history.  A  convention 
has  lately  taken  place  between  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  the  King  of  Italy,  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  can  take  no  other  interest  than  to  hope  that 
it  may  redound  to  the  prosperity  of  the  one  and 
the  honor  of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  one  great 
advantage  has  been  accomplished.  With  his 
capital  in  the  centre  of  Italy  it  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  talk  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  Bang  of 
Piedmont.  He  is  King  of  Italy,  or  nothing.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  impulse — 
[that  same  impulse,  which,  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
the  speaker  characterizes  as  aiming  at  the 
dignity  of  empire] — the  same  impulse  had  man¬ 
ifested  itself  in  the  proposed  amalgamation  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  British  America.  I 
heartily  concur  in  all- — [the  all  being  as  we 
have  just  seen,  not  much] — that  has  been 
said  by  my  noble  friend  the  mover  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  in  his  laudation  of  that  project.  It  is, 
my  lords,  a  most  interesting  contemplation 
that  that  project  has  arisen,  and  has  been 
approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  It  is 
certainly  contrary  to  what  might  be  considered 
the  old  maxims  of  government  in  connection 
with  the  colonies,  that  we  should  here  express 
— and  that  the  Crown  itself  should  express — 
satisfaction  at  a  measure  which  tends  to  bind 
together,  in  almost  independent  power,  our  colo¬ 
nies  in  North  America.  We  do  still  believe  that 
though  thus  banded  together,  they  will  recognize 
the  value  of  British  connection,  and  that  while 
they  will  be  safer  in  this  amalgamation,  we  shall 
be  as  safe  in  their  fealty.  The  measure  will  no 
doubt, _  my  lords,  require  much  prudent  considera¬ 
tion  and  great  attention  to  provincial  suscepti¬ 
bilities. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  this 
quotation  a  second  pretty-plainly-expressed 
anticipation  of  our  nearly  approaching  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  are  supposed,  by  one  of 
these  noble  lords,  to  be  taking  a  step  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  taken  by  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  by  the 
other,  to  be  moved  by  the  same  impulse  of 
empire  that  has  been  leading  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — It  is  a  case  of  want  of 
information. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a  case  of  want  of  correct  information, 
and  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  And  now, 
sir,  for  Lord  Derby’s  remarks,  which  also 
have  been  quoted  here.  Certainly,  they  are 
in  a  different,  and  to  my  mind  a  more  satis¬ 


factory,  toae;  but  they  are  suggestive,  for  all 
that,  of  an  idea  that  is  unwelcome.  After 
remarking  on  certain  passages  indicative,  in 
his  view,  of  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  towards  Great  Britain  and 
towards  us — their  threatened  abrogation  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  arming  on  the  lakes, 
and  so  forth — Lord  Derby  says  : — 

Under  these  circumstances  I  see  with  additional 
satisfaction — [Meaning  of,  course,  though  cour¬ 
tesy  may  have  disallowed  the  phrase,  “less  dis¬ 
satisfaction,”  for  he  certainly  did  not  see  those 
other  matters  with  any  satisfaction  at  all] — 
I  see  with  additional  satisfaction  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  contemplated  important  step.  I  mean  the 
proposed  Federation  of  the  British  American  Pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  I  may  regard  that 
Federation  as  a  measure  tending  to  constitute  a 
power  strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of  this  country, 
which  I  trust  may  never  be  withdrawn  from  those 
provinces,  to  acquire  an  importance  which, 
separately,  they  could  not  obtain.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  I  saw  in  this  Federation  a  desire  to  separate 
from  this  country,  I  should  think  it  a  matter  of 
much  more  doubtful  policy  and  advantage  ;  but 
I  perceive  with  satisfaction,  that  no  such  wish  is 
entertained.  Perhaps  it  is  premature  to  discuss, 
at  present,  resolutions  not  yet  submitted  to  the 
different  provincial  legislatures,  but  I  hope  1  sec 
in  the  terms  of  that  Federation  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to  maintain  for 
themselves  the  blessing  of  the  connection  with 
this  country,  and  a  determined  and  deliberate 
preference  tor  monarchical  over  republican  insti¬ 
tutions. 

(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is 
this,  that  while  I  think  no  man  ought  to  hud 
fault  with  any  of  the  sentiments  here  uttered, 
they  are  yet  the  utterances  of  a  statesman 
who  betrays  in  those  utterances  at  least,  as 
they  sound  to  me,  a  certain  amount  of 
scarcely-concealed  apprehension.  When  a 
man  in  the  position  of  Lord  Derby,  master 
of  the  whole  art  of  expression,  speaks  at  once 
so  hypothetically  and  so  guardedly,  falls  back 
upon  “  I  hope  I  may  regard,”  “  1  trust  may 
never  be,”  “  I  hope  l  see,”  and  so  forth,  one 
feels  that  there  is  an  under-current  of 
thought,  not  half  concealed  by  such  expres¬ 
sions,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  too  much 
danger  of  the  very  things  so  hoped  and 
trusted  against  coming  to  pass  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— I  see  the 
reverse  of  that.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Well,  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  sees  differently  from  what  I  do.  If 
there  had  been  no  doubt  whatever  in  the 
mind  of  Lord  Derby,  as  to  our  want  of 
strength,  the  growth  of  the  anti-colonial 
party  at  home,  and  the  tendency  of  this 
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scheme  towards  separation,  his  hope  and  trust 
to  the  contrary,  would  either  have  been 
unuttered,  or  would  have  been  uttered  in 
another  tone.  I  am  well  enough  satisfied 
that  Lord  Derby  himself  has  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  falling  in  with  the  views  of 
the  so-called  colonial  r:formers  in  England, 
who  desire  to  see  the  colonies  pay  for  every 
thing  or  be  cast  off;  but  he  knows  the  hold 
that  their  views  have  gained  at  home,  and  he 
speaks  accordingly.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
sir,  that  this  feeling  has  been  got  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  an  extent  very  much  to  be  regretted. 
In  this  connection  I  have  yet  to  notice  some 
passages — and  I  shall  deal  with  them  as 
briefly  as  I  can — from  the  very  important 
article  I  quoted  last  uight,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  and 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  expresses  this  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  strongest  possible  form.  But 
before  citing  them,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
by  no  means  believe  the  views  they  express 
are  universally  or  even  generally  entertained 
at  home.  I  do  believe,  though,  that  they  are 
entertained  by  many,  and  that  there  is  much 
danger  of  their  doing  avast  deal  of  mischief. 
That  they  are  loudly  avowed,  does  not  admit 
of  doubt ;  and  when  we  find  them  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  so  influential  an  organ  of 
opinion  as  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  the  case 
assumes  a  very  serious  aspect.  There  are 
other  passages  in  the  article  to  the  same 
effect  as  those  I  am  about  to  read,  and  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  quoted  with  advantage, 
did  time  allow.  Well,  here  is  one  occurring 
early  in  the  article  : — 

There  are  problems  of  colonial  policy  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  cannot,  without  peril,  be  indefinitely 
delayed;  and  though  Imperial  England  is  doing 
her  best  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  five  and  forty  dependencies,  the 
political  links  which  once  bound  them  to  each 
other  and  to  their  common  centre  are  evidently 
worn  out  Misgivings  haunt  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  stability  of  an  edifice  which  seems  to  be 
founded  on  a  reciprocity  of  deception,  and 
only  to  be  shored  up  for  the  time  by  obsolete 
and  meaningless  traditions. 

When  an  utterance  like  this  finds  its  way 
into  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  a 
review  which  more  than  almost  any  other 
may  be  held  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  large 
class  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  England,  we 
have  reason  to  ask  what  it  is  all  tending  to. 

I  never  in  my  life  felt  more  pain  in  realing 
anything  political,  than  I  felt  in  reading 
this  article  ;  and  I  never  discharged  a  more 
painful  duty  than  I  am  endeavoring  to  dis- 
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charge  at  this  moment,  in  commenting  on 
it.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  must  be  told. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  same  writer  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  desire  to  maintain 
a  connection  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
Mother  Country  should  be  stronger  on  the  side  of 
the  colonies  than  it  is  on  that  of  the  Bi  itish  public, 
for  they  owe  almost  everything  to  us,  and  we 
receive  but  little  from  them.  Moreover,  the 
existing  system  of  colonial  government  enables 
them  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  local  in¬ 
dependence  with  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
a  great  empire.  But  the  Imperial  Government 
in  the  meantime  has  to  decide,  not  as  of  old, 
whether  Great  Britain  is  to  tax  the  colonies, 
but  to  what  extent  the  colonies  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  tax  Great  Britain — a  question  which 
is  daily  becoming  more  urgent  and  less  easy  of 
solution. 

Further  on,  the  writer  goes  ou  to  say  : — 

It  might  puzzle  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen,  if 
he  were  challenged  to  put  his  finger  on  any 
single  item  of  material  advantage  resulting  to 
ourselves  from  our  dominions  in  British  North 
America,  which  cost  us  at  this  moment  about  a 
million  sterling  a  year. 

They  do  no  such  thing ;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  Then  follow  these  sen¬ 
tences,  more  galling  still : — 

Retainers  who  will  neither  give  nor  accept 
notice  to  quit  our  service,  must,  it  is  assumed, 
be  kept  for  our  service.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
special  and  exceptional  difficulties  which  beset  u» 
in  this  portion  of  our  vast  field  of  empire. 

Nearly  a  page  follows  of  description  of  what 
these  difficulties  are,  being  mainly  those 
arising  out  of  apprehended  dangers  from  the 
United  States,  and  thereon  is  based  this  ob¬ 
servation  : — 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  any  project  which 
may  offer  a  prospect  of  escape  from  a  politic°l 
situation  so  undignified  and  unsatisfactory  should 
be  bailed  with  a  cordial  welcome  by  all  parties 
concerned. 

But  one  meaning  can  be  put  upon  all  this. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  England  does 
not  believe  that  these  provinces  are  worth 
anything  to  her,  while  the  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country  is  worth  all  to  us ;  and 
she  would  hail  with  satisfaction  any  way  of 
escape  from  the  obligations  and  dangers 
that  we  are  said  to  cast  upon  her.  I  go  on 
a  little  further,  and  I  find  what  are  his 
views  as  to  the  undertakings  that,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  project,  we  are  expected 
to  assume.  What  I  am  next  quoting  forms 
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afoot  note;  but  a  foot  note  is  often,  like  a 
lady’s  postscript,  more  important  than  the 
text  of  the  letter  : — 

A  very  important  question,  on  which  these 
papers  afford  no  information,  is  that  relating  to 
the  future  condition  of  those  territories  and  de¬ 
pendencies  of  the  Crown  in  North  America,  which 
are  not  included  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  five  provinces.  We  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  territories  now  held  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  under  the  Crown,  by  charter  or  lease. 
The  Crown  is  doubtless  bound  to  take  care  that 
the  interest  of  its  grantees — [it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  our  friend  that  we,  too,  are 
grantees] — are  not  prejudiced  by  these  changes  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  English  trading  com¬ 
pany  is  ill  qualified  to  carry  on  the  government 
and  provide  for  the  defence  of  a  vast  and  inac¬ 
cessible  expanse  of  continental  territory. 

One  would  think  so,  seeing  that  it  is  just 
this  territory  which  this  writer  has  been 
telling  us  England  shrinks  herself  from 
defending : — 

Probably,  the  best  and  most  equitable  solution 
would  be  the  cession  of  the  whole  region  to  the 
Northern  Federation  for  a  fair  indemnity — [pro¬ 
bably  enough,  from  a  point  of  view  not  ours — 
(hear,  hear)] — and  this  would  lead  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  power. 

Would  it  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— Hear  ! 
hear ! 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Is  that  the  policy? 
Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— Hear ! 
hear! 

Mr.  DUNKIN — A  little  further  on,  in 
the  article,  I  find  some  amplification  of  this 
grand  programme  : — 

The  result  of  these  proposals,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  be  the  creation  of  a  new  state  in 
North  America,  still  retaining  the  name  of  a 
British  dependency,  comprising  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  Europe,  a  population  of  about 
four  millions,  with  an  aggregate  revenue  in  ster- 
ling  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  carrying 
on  a  trade  (including  exports,  imports  and  inter¬ 
colonial  commerce)  of  about  twenty-eight 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  If  we  consider  the 
relative  positions  of  Canada  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces — the  former  possessing  good  harbors, 
but  no  back  country,  the  former  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cereals,  but  few  minerals;  the  latter 
an  unlimited  supply  of  iron  and  coal,  but  little 
agricultural  produce.  The  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  of  union  between  states  so  circumstanced, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  The  completion 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  the  probable 
annexation  of  the  fertile  portions  of  the  North- 
Western  territory  to  the  new  Confederation, 


form  a  portion  only  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  its  formation,  but  in  which  Europe  and  the 
world  at  large  will  eventually  participate.  When 
the - 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL —  The  hon. 
gentleman  should  do  justice  to  the  reviewer. 
He  leaves  out  an  important  passage. 

Mr.  DUNKIN— What  is  it  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL — After  the 
word  “  formation,”  the  following  words  are 
given: — “The  benefits  of  which  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  colonies  alone,  but,”  &c. 
Taken  with  the  context,  these  words  are 
important. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — Hear!  hear! 

Mr.  DUNKIN — An  ironical  cheer  is  an 
easy  thing  to  raise;  but  I  fancy  my  charac¬ 
ter  hardly  warrants  the  insinuation  that  I 
would  dishonestly  falsify  a  quotation.  I 
wrote  out  these  extracts  hurriedly,  the  one 
procurable  copy  of  the  Review  being  sent  for 
while  I  was  writing,  and  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  my  manuscript.  1 
am  sorry  if  in  my  haste  I  omitted  a  single 
word.  [After  comparing  the  passage  in  the 
Review  with  his  manuscript,  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  said]  :  I  find  I  have  omitted  exactly  one 
line— certainly  by  the  merest  accident; 
indeed,  if  any  one  can  suppose  I  did  it  on 
purpose,  he  must  take  me  for  a  confounded 
tool.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  to  continue  my 
quotation,  reading  again  that  last  sentence, 
with  its  dropped  line  : — 

The  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  the  probable  annexation  of  the  fertile  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  North-Western  territory  to  the 
new  Confederation,  form  a  portion  only  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  its  formation,  the 
benefits  of  which  will  not  be  limited  to  the  colonies 
alone,  but  in  which  Europe  and  the  world  at 
large  will  eventually  participate.  When  the 
Velley  of  the  Saskatchewan  shall  have  been 
colonized,  the  communications  between  the  Red 
River  Settlement  and  Lake  Superior  completed, 
and  the  harbour  of  Halifax  united  by  one  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  railway,  with  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  three  missing  links  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean  will  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.  ^ 

Three  pretty  large  links,  by  the  way,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  correct  if  the  writer 
had  said  “three  out  of  four”— the  trifle  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  being  still  left  for  a  fourth. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL— That  is  very 
good.  J 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  don’t  think  so ;  it’s 
rather  too  good.  I  have  read  these  portions 
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of  the  article  to  show  what  we  are  expected 
by  this  writer  to  do.  We  are  to  buy  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  and  take  care  of  it, 
and  make  a  grand  road  all  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  Great  Britain  shrinks  from 
contemplating  herself.  And  now  I  will 
readjust  two  passages  to  show  how  little 
sanguine  he  is  of  any  good  to  be  done  by 
the  scheme  as  regards  ourselves,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  affairs.  Here  is  one  of 
them  : — 

What  we  have  to  fear,  and  if  possible  to  guard 
against,  is  the  constant  peril  of  a  three-fold  con¬ 
flict  of  authority  implied  in  the  very  existence  of 
a  federation  of  dependencies  retaining,  as  now 
proposed,  any  considerable  share  of  intercolonial 
independence. 

Rather  a  suggestive  hint,  and  which,  further 
on,  is  expanded  and  emphasized  thus  : — 

If,  as  has  been  alleged,  a  legislative  union  is 
unattainable,  because  inconsistent  with  due  secu¬ 
rities  for  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  French 
Canadians,  by  treaty  or  by  the  Quebec  Act,  and 
Federation  is  therefore  the  only  alternative,  the 
vital  question  for  the  framers  of  this  Constitution 
is  how  the  inherent  weakness  of  all  federations 
can  in  this  instance  be  cured,  and  the  Central 
Government  armed  with  a  sovereignty  which  may 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  the  essence  of  ail 
good  governments  to  have  somewhere  a  true 
sovereign  power.  A  sovereignty  which  ever 
eludes  your  grasp,  which  has  no  local  habitation, 
provincial  or  imperial,  is  in  fact  no  government 
at  all.  Sooner  or  later  the  shadow  of  authority 
which  is  reflected  from  an  unsubstantial  political 
idea  must  cease  to  have  power  among  men.  It 
has  been  assumed  by  those  who  take  a  sanguine 
view  of  this  political  experiment,  that  its  authors 
have  steered  clear  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
Washington  Confederacy  has  split.  But  if  the 
weakness  of  the  Central  Government  is  the  rock 
alluded  to,  we  fear  that  unless  in  clear  water  and 
smooth  seas,  the  pilot  who  is  to  steer  this  new 
craft  will  need  a  more  perfect  chart  than  the 
resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference  afford,  to 
secure  him  against  the  risks  of  navigation. 

So  far,  then,  according  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  we  have  three  points  settled.  He 
considers,  and  those  for  whom  he  writes  and 
speaks  consider,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
makes  known  that  it  considers — first,  that  the 
retention  of  these  colonies  is  so  manifestly  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  parent  state,  that  it  would 
puzzle  any  statesman  to  find  any  reason  for 
keeping  us;  next,  that  a  result  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  is  to  be  the  early  carrying  through  by 
us  of  undertakings  too  vast  now  for  England 
not  to  shrink  from ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
measure  itself,  viewed  as  a  machinery  of 


government  for  ourselves,  is  not  going  to 
work  well.  There  is  still  a  fourth  point. 
The  measure  embodies  a  proffer  of  fealty  to 
the  British  Crown — and  with  no  hint  but 
that  such  fealty,  and  the  correlative  duty  of 
protection,  are  meant  both  of  them  to  be 
perpetual.  How  does  our  writer  treat  of 
this  ?  He  says  : — 

If  the  Quebec  project  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sense  a  final  arrangement,  and  the  equivalent 
iti  honor  or  power  to  be  derived  by  the  Crown 
from  the  acceptance  of  so  perilous  an  authority, 
were  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the 
commensurate  risks,  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
proffered  position  might  be  very  questionable  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  proposed  Feder¬ 
ation  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  transition 
stage  to  eventual  independence ;  and  in  this  view 
the  precise  form  which  Imperial  sovereignty  may 
for  the  time  being  assume,  becomes  a  matter  of 
comparatively  secondary  importance. 

And,  as  if  this  was  not  warning  plain  enough, 
the  article  closes  thus  : — 

The  people  of  England  have  no  desire  to  snap 
asunder  abruptly  the  slender  links  which  still 
unite  them  with  their  trans-A  tlantic  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  or  to  shorten  by  a  single  hour  the  duration 
of  their  common  citizenship.  *  *  *  * 

We  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  inference  that  this 
stage  has  been  well  nigh  reached  in  the  history 
of  our  trans-Atlantic  provinces.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  we  accept,  not  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  but  with  unmixed  joy  and  satisfaction,  a 
voluntary  proclamation,  which,  though  couched 
in  the  accents  of  loyalty,  and  proffering  an  endur¬ 
ing  allegiance  to  our  Queen,  falls  yet  more  wel¬ 
come  on  our  ears  as  the  harbinger  of  the  future 
and  complete  independence  of  British  North 
America. 

(Hear,  Bear.)  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
only  say  that  if  these  are  the  opinions 
which  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  are 
disposed  to  “  hear,  hear”  approvingly,  they 
are  not  mine.  I  fiud  in  them  an  unmis¬ 
takable  proof  that  there  is  an  important 
party  at  home  who  take  up  this  measure, 
and  hope  to  see  it  carried  through  with  the 
mere  view  to  its  being  a  step  to  absolute 
independence  on  our  part,  and  a  cutting  of 
the  tie  between  these  provinces  and  the 
parent  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  look  upon 
the  early  cutting  of  that  tie  as  a  certain 
result  of  this  measure ;  and  of  that  again,  I 
hold  the  inevitable  result  to  be  our  early 
absorption  into  the  republic  south  of  us — the 
United  States,  or  the  Northern  States,  be 
which  it  may.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  cannot  be, 
that  we  can  form  here  an  independent  state 
that  shall  have  a  prosperous  history.  I  say 
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again,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  this  idea 
of  separation  is  by  any  means  the  dominant 
opinion  at  home;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  prominent  school  of  English 
politicians.  (Cries  of  “Name,  name.”)  It  is 
easy  to  call  for  Dames ;  but  there  are  too  many ; 
one  can’t  go  over  the  names  of  awhole  school. 
I  indicate  them  well  enough  when  I  give 
them  the  well-known  name  of  the  Goldwin- 
Smixh  school.  There  are  influential  men 
enough,  and  too  many,  amoDg  them  — 
(Renewed  cries  of  “Name.”)  Well  then,  I 
rather  think  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  any  number  more  of  the  Liberal  party, 
belong  to  this  school— in  fact,  most  of 
what  are  known  as  the  Manchester  school. 
But,  joking  apart,  if  honorable  gentlemen  in 
their  simplicity  believe  that  utterances  of  the 
kind  I  have  been  reading  appear  in  the 
Edinburgh,  Review  without  significance,  their 
simplicity  passes  mine.  I  read  these  utter¬ 
ances,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Times 
and  of  any  quantity  of  other  English  journals,  as 
representing  the  views  of  an  influential  portion 
of  the  British  public,  views  which  have  such 
weight  with  the  Imperial  Government  as  may 
go  some  way  to  account  for  the  acceptance — 
the  qualified  acceptance — which  this  scheme 
has  met  with  at  their  hands.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  at  home — strongly  recommended,  just 
on  this  account,  by  those  who  there  most 
favor  it — as  a  great  step  towards  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  this  country.  Now,  I  am  not 
desirous  that  our  acceptance  of  the  scheme 
should  go  home  to  be  cited  (as  it  would  be) 
to  the  people  of  England,  as  a  proof  that  we 
so  view  it — a  proof  that  we  wish  to  be 
separated  from  the  Empire.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  separation  will  never  do.  We  are 
simply  sure  to  be  overwhelmed  the  instant 
our  neighbors  and  we  differ,  unless  we  have 
the  whole  power  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
assist  us. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — We  shall  have  it. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  think  we  shall,  if  we 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  relations  with 
the  parent  state ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  shall, 
if  we  adopt  a  scheme  like  this,  which  must 
certainly  weaken  the  tie  between  us  and  the 
Empire.  Our  language  to  England  had  bet¬ 
ter  bo  the  plain  truth — that  we  are  no  beg¬ 
gars,  and  will  shirk  no  duty  ;  that  we  do  not 
want  to  go,  and  of  ourselves  will  not  go  ;  that 
our  feelings  and  our  interests  alike  hold  us  to 
her;  that,  even  apart  from  feeling,  we  are  not 
strong  enough,  and  know  our  own  weakness, 
and  the  strength  of  the  power  near  us ;  and 
that  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  possibly 


be  kept  from  absorption  by  that  power,  is 
the  maintaining  now — and  for  all  time  that 
we  can  look  forward  to — of  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mother  Land.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  told,  again,  that  there  are 
considerations  connected  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
accept  this  measure,  that  it  is  a  solemn  treaty 
entered  into  with  them.  Well,  a  treaty,  I 
suppose,  implies  authority  on  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  it  to  enter  into  it. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — We  are 
asking  for  that  authority  now,  but  you  oppose 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — Her  Majesty  says  in 
her  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  she  approves  of 
the  Conference  that  framed  the  treaty.  Is 
not  the  royal  sanction  sufficient  authority  ? 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Her  Majesty’s  approval 
of  those  gentlemen  having  met  and  consulted 
together,  is  not  even  Her  Majesty’s  approval 
— much  less  is  it  provincial  approval — of 
what  they  did  at  that  meeting.  At  most,  the 
resolutions  are  not  a  treaty,  but  the  mere  draft 
of  an  agreement  come  to  between  those  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Oh,  yes, 
it  is  a  treaty,  and  we  are  now  fighting  to  up¬ 
hold  it. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Well,  it  is  a  draft  of  a 
treaty  if  you  like,  but  it  is  not  a  treaty.  Plen¬ 
ipotentiaries,  who  frame  treaties,  have  full 
authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — It  is  the 
same  -as  any  other  treaty  entered  into  under 
the  British  system.  The  Government  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  to  Parliament,  and  if  this  does 
not  meet  your  approval,  you  can  dispossess  us 
by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — The  honorable  gentleman 
may  have  trouble  yet  before  he  is  through 
with  it. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Very  well, 
we  will  be  prepared  for  it. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — It  is  not  so 
long  since  the  honorable  gentleman  was  voted 
out,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  he  is  served 
the  same  way  again.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DUNKIN — Well,  I  was  saying  that 
this  is  no  treaty  to  which  the  people  either  of 
Canada  or  of  the  Lower  Provinces  are  at  all 
bound ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Provinces  will  not  reject 
it.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
Canada  ought  not  to  accept  it,  and  I  am  not 
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so  very  sure  but  that  before  the  play  is  played 
out  to  the  end,  they  -will  refuse  to  accept  it, 
especially  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  where, 
if  it  is  carried  at  all,  it  will  be  by  a  very 
small  majority.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  has 
come  over  to  my  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
treaty,  but  only  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  subject 
to  the  disapproval  of  the  House  and  country. 
Taking  it,  however,  as  a  treaty  merely  be¬ 
tween  those  who  entered  into  it,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  one  admission,  that  it  has  one 
quality  such  as  often  attaches  to  treaties 
entered  into  by  duly  constituted  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  and  that  is,  that  there  seem  to  be  some 
secret  articles  connected  with  it.  (Hear, 
li6cir  ^ 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER — The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  entered  into  it  represented  their 
governments,  and  the  governments  of  all  the 
provinces  were  represented.  It  is  therefore  a 
treaty  between  these  provinces,  which  will 
hold  good  unless  the  Government  is  ousted  by 
a  vote  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — The  honorable  gentleman 
does  not,  I  suppose,  forget  that  when  this 
Government  was  formed  there  was  a  distinct 
declaration  made,  that  until  the  plan  they 
might  propose  should  have  been  completed  in 
detail  and  laid  before  Parliament,  Parliament 
was  not  to  be  held  committed  to  it  in  any 
way.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  was  going  on  to 
something  else,  and  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be 
carried  back.  I  was  saying  that,  assimilating 
this  to  a  treaty  like  some  other  treaties,  it 
seems  to  have  secret  articles  in  it.  I  find 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in 
the  negotiations,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hathaway, 
of  New  Brunswick — 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE  —  Mr.  Hathaway 
was  not  here  at  all. 

Mr.  DUNKIN — I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  was ;  though  I  acknowledge  I  have 
not  burdened  my  memory  with  an  exact  list 
of  the  thirty-three  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  the  Conference.  At  all 
events,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  was  a  party  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference.  Mr.  Hathaway, 
at  a  public  meeting  lately,  said  that — 

He  occupied  a  very  unenviable  position.  He 
was  under  peculiar  embarrassments,  more  so 
than  any  other  speaker  who  would  address  them. 
It  was  well  known  to  most  of  his  audience  that 
he  had  been  one  of  the  sworn  advisers  of  His 
Excellency  for  the  past  three  years.  As  such  he 
could  reveal  no  secrets  of  Council.  It  was  true 


His  Excellency  had  given  him  permission  to 
make  public  the  correspondence  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation,  but  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  effect  upon  himself,  there  were 
secrets  connected  with  the  scheme  that  he  could 
not  divulge. 

There  were  secrets  of  the  scheme  that  he  was 
not  free  to  speak  of.  And  we,  too,  find  here  that 
there  are  secrets;  many  matters  as  to  whioh 
we  may  ask  as  much  as  we  like,  and  can  get 
no  information.  But  the  main  point  I  was 
coming  to  is  this.  Call  this  thing  what  you 
like — treaty  or  whatever  you  please — it  is 
not  dealt  with  in  the  Lower  Provinces  at 
all  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  it  here.  The  Lower  Provinces, 
we  think,  are  smaller  political  communities 
than  ourselves.  Their  legislative  councils, 
their  Houses  of  Assembly,  we  do  not  call  quite 
so  considerable  as  our  own.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  among  the  legislative 
bodies  in  the  British  Empire,  we  stand  num¬ 
ber  two ;  certainly  a  great  way  behind  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  having  no  other  body 
between  us  and  them  in  point  of  importance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Lower  Provinces,  I  say, 
are  not  so  big  as  wc  are,  and  yet  how  differ¬ 
ently  has  our  Parliament  been  treated  from 
the  way  in  which  their  smaller  parliaments 
have  been.  And  the  apology,  the  reason  as¬ 
signed  why  we  are  treated  as  we  are,  is,  that; 
this  thing  is  a  binding  treaty,  if  not  yet  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces,  at  least  between  the 
governments  of  the  other  provinces  and  the 
Government  of  Canada.  But  how  does  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  address 
his  houses  of  parliament  ?  “  It  is  not  my  pro¬ 
vinces,”  says  he,  “  and  I  have  no  mission  to 
do  more  than  afford  you  the  amplest  and  freest 
scope  for  the  consideration  of  a  proposal” 
—  ne  does  not  call  it  a  treaty — he  calls  it 
merely  “  a  proposal,  which  seriously  involves 
your  own  prospects.”  I  suppose  it  does;  but, 
so  far  from  calling  it  a  treaty,  he  does  not 
call  it  even  an  agreement. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — But  what 
he  says  implies  that  he  so  regards  it. 

Mr.  DUNKIN— Does  it  ?  Let  me  read 
the  whole  passage : — 

It  is  not  my  province,  and  I  have  no  mission  to 
do  more  than  afford  you  the  amplest  and  freest 
scope  for  consideration  of  a  proposal  which  seri¬ 
ously  involves  your  own  prospects,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence’  to  which  you  should  be  competent  to  interpret 
the  wishes  and  determine  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  I  feel  assured,  however,  that  whatever 
be  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  you  will  de- 
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precate  attempts  to  treat  in  a  narrow  spirit,  or 
otherwise  than  with  dispassionate  care  and  pru¬ 
dence,  a  question  so  broad  that  it  in  reality  covers 
the  ground  of  all  jarties,  and  precludes  it  from 
becoming  the  measure  of  merely  one  government 
or  one  party. 

He  gives  his  parliament  perfect  carte  blanche 
to  deal  with  it  as  they  please. 

Mr.  WOOD — As  a  whole. 

Mr.  DUNIyIN — It  is  a  pity  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  addressed  to  us.  In  that  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  motion  put  into 
your  hands  would  have  been,  that  you  should 
now  leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  we  might 
go  into  committee  of  the  whole  to  give  the 
mattrr  careful  and  becoming  consideration. 
It  is  not  pressed  on  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  it  is 
here,  with  undue  haste.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  his  speech, 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

I  need  only  observe  further,  without  in  the  least 
intending  thereby  to  influence  your  ultimate  de¬ 
termination,  tha.'r  it  is  obviously  convenient,  if 
not  essential,  for  the  legislatures  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  concerned  to  observe  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  their  respective  decisions 
on  a  question  common  to  all.  1  have,  therefore, 
desired  to  be  laid  before  you  some  correspondence 
between  the  Governor  General  and  myself  on  that 
point. 

That  correspondence,  too,  which  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  Parliament  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  not 
been  laid  before  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
given  the  language  addressed  by  this  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  to  his  Legislature  with  reference 
to  this  “  proposal.”  In  what  language  do 
the  Commons  of  Nova  Scotia  reply  ?  How 
will  they  deal  with  it? 

The  report  from  the  delegates  appointed  to 
confer  upon  the  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  held  at 
Quebec,  proposing  a  union  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  British  North  America,  together  with 
the  correspondence  upon  that  subject,' 3 will  obtain 
at  our  hands  the  deliberate  and  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  demanded  by  a  question  of  such  mao-, 
nitude  and  importance,  and  fraught  with  conse¬ 
quences  so  momentous  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

This,  sir,  is  all  that  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  ask  the  Legislature  of  that  province  to 
say;  And  I  do  not  think  that  this  course  of 
theirs  exactly  indicates  that  they  think  they 
have  made  a  treaty  by  which  they  must  stand 
or  fall,  and  to  every  letter  and  line  of  whieh 
they  must  force  their  Legislature  to  adhere. 
If  they  do  regard  it  in  that  light,  they  have 
a  very  indirect  way  of  expressing  their  ideas. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  merely  in  Nova  Sco¬ 


tia.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  every  one 
knows  the  Government  is  not  bringing  this 
down  as  a  treaty  ;  in  New  Brunswick  every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  Government  has  been 
more  or  less  changed  since  the  Conference, 
that  a  general  election  is  going  on,  and  that 
a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  doubtful  re¬ 
sult  of  that  election.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  matter  is  in  a  very  different  position  in 
every  one  of  the  Lower  Provinces  from  what 
it  is  in  here ;  that  there  is  none  of  this  talk 
about  a  treaty  anywhere  but  here.  I  would 
like,  however,  by  the  way,  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  for  a  moment  to  a  case 
in  which  there  undoubtedly  was  a  treaty.  I 
speak  of  the  proceedings  which  eventuated 
in  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  instance 
of  the  two  legislatures,  then  respectively  in¬ 
dependent  — of  England  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Scotland  on  the  other — Her  Majesty 
appointed  commissioners  to  represent  each  of 
her  two  states,  and  they  framed  what  were 
declared  to  be  articles  of  a  treaty.  They 
took  months  to  frame  those  articles ;  and 
twice  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  Her 
Majesty  came  down  to  assist  personally  at 
their  deliberations.  Their  meeting  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  acts  of  Parliament;  they  were 
named  by  Her  Majesty ;  they  deliberated  for 
months ;  and  the  Queen  attended  their  de¬ 
liberations  twice.  And  after  they  had  en¬ 
tered  into  this  treaty — so  called  on  the  face 
of  it — the  Parliament  of  Scotland  departed 
from  it  and  insisted  on  changes  which  were 
approved  of  by  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  the  treaty  as  thus  changed  went  into  op¬ 
eration.  In  both  parliaments  the  bills  to 
give  effect  to  it  passed  through  every  stage  ; 
originated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
had  their  first,  second  and  third  readings. 
All  was  done  with  the  utmost  formality; 
and  yet  there  was  there  unmistakably  a 
treaty  solemnly  made  beforehand.  Here  we 
have  an  affair  got  up  in  seventeen  days 
by  thirty-three  gentlemen  who  met  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  only  got  that 
sanction  afterwards.  The  document  they 
agreed  upon  is  full  of  oversights,  as  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary  states,  and  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  read  it.  Yet  our  Government  regard 
it  as  a  sacred  treaty — though  no  one  but 
themselves  so  regards  it — and  want  to  give 
it  a  sacredness  which  was  not  claimed  even 
for  that  treaty  between  England  and  Scotland. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  at  last  very  near  the 
close  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  to  the 
House  ;  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
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domestic  consideration  urged  to  force  us  into 
this  scheme.  AVe  are  asked,  “  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  You  must  do  something.  Are 
you  going  back  to  our  old  state  of  dead-lock?” 
At  the  risk  of  falling  into  an  unparliamentary 
expression,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  paragraph  I  read  the  other  day 
in  a  Lower  Province  paper,  in  which  the 
editor  was  dealing  with  this  same  cry,  which 
seems  to  be  raised  in  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as 
here — the  cry  that  something  must  be  done, 
that  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  I  have 
not  his  words  here,  but  their  general  effect 
was  this — “  Whenever,”  says  he,  “  I  hear  this 
cry  raised,  that  something  must  be  done,  I 
suspect  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  get  some¬ 
thing  very  bad  done.  Things  are  in  a  bad 
way — desperate,  may  be.  But  the  remedy 
proposed  is  sure  to  be  desperate.  I  am  put 
in  mind  of  a  story  of  two  boys  who  couldn’t 
swim,  but  by  ill  luck  had  upset  their  canoe  in 
deep  water,  and  by  good  luck  had  got  on  the 
bottom  of  it.  Says  the  big  boy  to  the  little 
one,  ‘  Tom,  can  you  pray  ?’  Tom  confessed 
he  could  not  call  to  mind  a  prayer  suited  to 
the  occasion.  ‘No,  Bill,’  says  he,  ‘I  don’t 
know  how.’  Bill’s  answer  was  earnest,  but 
not  parliamentary.  It  contained  a  past  partici¬ 
ple  passive  which  I  won’t  repeat.  It  was,  ‘  W ell, 
something  must  be  done — and  that — soon!’  ” 
(Laughter.)  Now,  seriously,  what  do  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  mean  when  they  raise  here 
this  cry  that  “  something  must  be  done?” 
Is  it  seriously  meant  that  our  past  is 
so  bad  that  positively,  on  pain  of  politi¬ 
cal  annihilation,  of  utter  and  hopeless 
ruin,  of  the  last,  worst  consequences,  we  must 
this  instant  adopt  just  precisely  this  scheme  ? 
If  that  is  so,  if  really  and  truly  those  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying  we  enjoyed,  which,  at  all  events,  we 
have  been  living  under  and,  for  that  matter, 
are  living  under  now,  if  they  have  worked  so 
ill  as  all  that  comes  to,  or  rather  if  we  have 
worked  them  so  ill,  I  think  we  hold  out  poor 
encouragement  to  those  whom  we  call  upon  to 
take  part  with  us  in  trying  this  new  experi¬ 
ment.  We  Canadians  have  had  a  legislative 
union  and  worked  it  close  upon  five  and  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  under  it  have  got,  it  is  said,  into 
such  a  position  of  embarrassment  among  our¬ 
selves,  are  working  our  political  institutions 
so  very  badly,  are  in  such  a  frightful  fix,  that, 
never  mind  what  the  prospects  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  step  may  be,  it  must  positively  be  taken ; 
we  cannot  help  it,  we  cannot  stay  as  we  are, 
nor  yet  go  back,  nor  yet  go  forward,  in  any 
course  but  just  this  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 


this  thing  is  really  this  last  desperate  remedy 
for  a  disease  past  praying  for,  then  indeed  I 
am  desperately  afraid,  sir,  that  it  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  hot  haste  with  which  gentlemen 
are  pressing  it  is  of  ill  omen  to  the  deceived 
Mother  Country,  to  our  deceived  sister  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  to  our  most  miserably  deceived 
selves.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  are  in  no  such 
sad  case  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  our  having  to  go 
back  to  this  bugbear  past ;  we  could  not  do  it 
if  we  would.  Things  done  cannot  be  undone. 
In  a  certain  sense,  whatever  is  past  is  irrevo¬ 
cable,  and  it  is  well  it  should  be.  True  we 
are  told  by  some  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  benches  that  their  present 
harmony  is  not  peace,  but  only  a  sort  of  armed 
truce,  that  old  party  lines  are  not  effaced,  nor 
going  to  be.  W ell,  sir,  if  so,  suppose  that 
this  scheme  should  be  ever  so  well  dropped, 
and  then  that  some  day  soon  after  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  should  set  themselves  to  the  job  of 
finding  out  who  is  cuckoo  and  who  hedge- 
sparrow  in  the  government  nest  that  now  shel¬ 
ters  them  all  in  such  warm  quiet,  suppose 
there  should  thus  soon  be  every  effort  made 
to  revive  old  cries  and  feuds — what  then  ? 
Would  it  be  the  oM  game  over  again,  or  a 
variation  of  it  amounting  to  a  new  one  ?  For 
a  time  at  least,  sir,  a  breathing  time  that  hap¬ 
pily  cannot  be  got  over,  those  old  cries  and 
old  feuds  will  not  be  found  to  be  revivable  as 
of  old.  Even  representation  by  population 
will  be  no  such  spell  to  conjure  with — will  fall 
on  ears  far  less  excitable.  It  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  any  number  of  those  who  might  other¬ 
wise  be  the  likeliest  to  run  it  down.  It  will 
be  found  there  might  be  a  worse  thing  in  the 
minds  of  many.  Give  it  a  new  name  and 
couple  it  with  sufficient  safeguard  against 
legislation  of  the  local  stamp  being  put 
through  against  the  vote  of  the  local  ma¬ 
jority  —  the  principle  tacitly  held  so,  and 
found  to  answer  in  the  case  of  Scotland 
— and  parliamentary  reform  may  be  found 
no  such  bug-bear  to  speak  of  after  all.  And 
as  for  the  bug-bears  of  the  personal  kind, 
why,  sir,  after  seeing  all  we  have  seen  of  the 
extent  to  which  gentlemen  can  set  aside  or 
overcome  them  when  occasion  may  require,  it 
is  too  much  to  think  they  will  for  some  little 
time  go  for  so  very  much.  Like  it  or  not, 
honorable  gentlemen,  for  a  time,  will  have  to 
be  to  some  extent  busy  with  a  game  tiiat  shall 
be  not  quite  the  old  one.  The  friends  of  this 
project,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  seem  to  tire  of 
prophesying  to  us  smooth  things,  if  only  it  is 
once  first  adopted.  To  every  criticism  on 
its  many  and  manifest  defects,  the  ready  an- 


swer  is,  that  we  do  not  enough  count  upon 
men’s  good  sense,  good  feeling,  forbearance, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But,  sir,  if  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  is  so  to  improve  our 
position,  is  to  make  everything  so  smooth, 
to  make  all  our  public  men  so  wise,  so  pru¬ 
dent,  and  so  conscientious,  I  should  like  to 
know  why  a  something  of  the  same  kind  may 
not  by  possibility  be  hoped  for,  even  though 
this  project  should  be  set  aside.  If  we  are  to 
be  capable  of  the  far  harder  task  of  working 
out  these  projected  unworkable  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  why  is  it  that  we  must  be  incap¬ 
able  of  the  easier  task  of  going  on  without 
them  ?  I  know  well  that  in  all  time  the  tem¬ 
per  of  those  who  do  not  think  has  been  to  put 
faith  rather  in  the  great  thing  one  cannot  do, 
than  in  the  smaller  thing  one  can.  “  If  the 
prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it?  ”  And  here 
too,  sir,  as  so  often  before,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  the  one  thing  truly  needed  is  what 
one  may  call  the  smaller  thing — not  perhaps 
easy,  but  one  must  hope  not  impossible — the 
exercise  by  our  public  men  and  by  our  people 
of  that  amount  of  discretion,  good  temper  and 
forbearance  which  sees  something  larger  and 
higher  in  public  life  than  mere  party  struggles 
and  crises  without  end  ;  of  that  political  saga¬ 
city  or  capacity,  call  it  which  you  will,  with 
which  they  will  surely  find  the  institutions 
they  have  to  be  quite  good  enough  for 
them  to  use  and  quietly  make  better,  with¬ 
out  which  they  will  as  surely  find  any 
that  may  anyhow  be  given  them,  to  be 
quite  bad  enough  for  them  to  fight  over 
and  make  worse.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  and  that  I  have  presented  but 
imperfectly  the  views  I  am  anxious  to  impress 
upon  it  as  to  this  great  question.  But  for 
sheer  want  of  strength,  I  might  have  felt  it 
necessary,  at  whatever  risk  of  wearying  the 
House,  to  go  into  some  matters  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  more  especially  into  that  branch 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  what  I  may 
call  the  alternative  policy  I  myself  prefer  to 
this  measure,  and  would  wish  to  see  adopted 
and  carried  out.  As  it  is,  I  have  but  to  say 
in  conclusion,  while  warmly  thanking  the 
House  for  the  attention  and  patience  with 
which  it  has  for  so  many  hours  listened  to 
me,  that  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I 
firmly  believe,  and  felt  myself  bound  to  say, 
and  that  I  trust  the  sober  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  these  provinces,  after  full  reflection 
and  discussion,  will  decide  rightly  upon  this 
the  largest  question  by  far  that  has  ever  been 
before  them  for  decision.  (Cheers.-) 


On  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Cauchon,  the 
debate  was  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  March  2,  1865. 

Mr.  ARCHAMBEAULT— In  rising  on 
this  occasion,  sir,  my  intention  is  not  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
long  time,  nor  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
measure  which  is  now  before  us.  I  intend 
merely  to  explain  my  own  motives  for  the 
vote  which  I  shall  give,  and  this  I  shall  do 
as  briefly  as  possible.  I  am  bound  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  at  once  that  when  I  arrived  in 
Quebec,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
I  was  opposed  to  the  plan  of  Confederation, 
and  so  strougly  opposed  to  it,  that  I  was 
fully  determined  to  vote  against  it.  But 
after  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  after  hearing  the  explanations 
which  have  been  afforded  to  us  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Government,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  I  had  decided,  if  not 
wrongly,  at  least  hastily,  and  that  I  ought 
not  to  aid  in  the  rejection  of  the  measure, 
merely  because  it  did  not  quite  coincide 
with  all  my  opinions.  After  listening  to 
the  discussion,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
members  of  the  Administration,  I  perceived 
that  the  plan  was  one  of  compromise  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  adapted  to  suit  all 
views,  nor  shaped  even  to  meet  those  of  the 
men  who  framed  it.  I  can  understand  that 
those  persons  who  are  opposed  to  any  degree 
of  Confederation,  and  who  would  rather 
have  representation  based  on  population  or 
the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  may  be  opposed  to  the  project  of  the 
Government,  and  reject  it  accordingly  ;  but 
those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  opposed  to  it 
under  any  circumstances,  and  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  necessity  of  it  at  the  present 
conjuncture,  together  with  the  advantages  it 
may  produce  to  the  country,  ought  not,  can¬ 
not,  1  think,  reject  it,  only  because  some  of 
its  details  are  not  exactly  to  their  mind.  It 
is  our  business  first  to  enquire  whether  some 
constitutional  changes  are  not  necessary, 
and  none  I  think  will  deny  that  they  are. 
Ihe  political  leaders  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  this  House  is  divided,  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  as  a  necessity.  It  remains, 
therefore,  only  to  consider  what  changes 
should  be  made.  The  members  of  the 
Government  have  decided  this  question,  and 
proposed  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces 
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of  British  North  America.  They  have- come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  sister  provinces, 
and  now  lay  before  you  their  scheme  of  a 
Confederation.  We  are  not  now  to  inquire 
whether  all  the  details  of  the  scheme  per¬ 
fectly  agree  in  every  point  with  our  particu¬ 
lar  ideas,  but  whether  the  change  is  neces¬ 
sary,  whether  the  proposed  scheme  is  good 
and  fit  to  be  accepted  as  a  whole;  for,  as 
the  scheme  is  a  compromise  between  differ¬ 
ent  parties,  whose  interests  are  at  variance 
with  each  other,  the  Government  who  now 
move  its  adoption  must  be  held  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  its  details.  Any  amendment  of 
the  plan  passed  by  this  House  would  really 
be  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  you  must  therefore  either 
adopt  the  plan  as  laid  before  you,  or  pass  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Now,  I  for  my  part  am  not  prepared 
to  vote  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  men  now 
in  power.  To  induce  me  to  do  that,  I  must 
see  in  their  opponents  a  better  security  for 
good  government,  and  its  advantages  to  the 
country,  than  they  are  able  to  show ;  I 
must  hope  to  find  in  the  latter  something 
better  than  what  I  find  in  those  whose 
measures  they  withstand.  So  far,  I  do 
not  find  that  they  have  offered,  nor  do 
I  find  tbat  they  now  offer,  such  security 
or  such  hope.  Far  from  it;  if  we  are  to 
judge  them  by  their  former  acts,  we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  give  them  our  con¬ 
fidence,  that  they  have  displayed  great  want 
of  capacity  for  the  government  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  When 
they  were  in  power,  they  had  no  decided 
policy,  they  were  incapable  of  dealing  with 
any  important  question :  they  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Their  acts  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  were  stamped  with  a  spirit  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  injustice  towards  their  adversaries. 
They  instituted  commissions  of  inquiry,  for 
instance,  against  public  officers,  in  order  to 
get  a  pretext  for  dismissing  them  and  making 
room  for  their  hungry  partisans.  Again, 
have  they  any  better  plan  to  propose  to  us 
than  that  of  the  Government  ?  No  !  They 
might  offer  us,  perhaps,  representation  based 
on  population,  or  annexation  to  the  United 
States ;  but  I  do  not  think  such  remedies 
would  suit  our  taste.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  soheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  as  presented  to  us  by  the  Government, 
although  it  does  not  meet  all  my  views,  and 
does  not  promise  ail  the  guarantees  which  I 
■should  be  glad  to  find  in  it,  and  although  I 
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do  not  consider  it  as  likely,  in  its  present 
form,  to  afford  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  the 
interests  of  the  different  provinces,  and  to 
secure  stability  in  the  working  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  union.  As  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
influence  public  opinion,  so  as  to  oblige  the 
Government  to  modify  their  plan  to  suit  my 
views,  I  take  sides  with  the  men  who  have 
always  had  my  confidence,  and  with  whom  I 
have  always  acted,  because  I  have  confidence 
in  their  honesty  and  their  patriotism.  I 
cherish  a  belief  that  in  this  all-important 
question,  which  affects  our  best  interests  and 
our  national  existence  and  social  welfare, 
they  have  been  actuated  by  the  same  love 
for  their  country  which  has  ever  guided 
them  in  times  past.  (Cheers.) 

Me.  BLANCHET  said — Mr.  Speaker, 
as  no  one  is  disposed  to  take  the  floor  just 
now,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  all  who  intend 
to  discuss  this  question  are  bent  on  having 
a  large  audience  in  the  galleries,  I  shall 
take  upon  me  to  say  a  few  words.  Those 
who  moved  to  have  the  speeches  of  this 
House  printed  in  official  form  certainly  did 
no  good  service  to  the  country;  for  all  are 
trying  which  shall  make  the  longest  speech, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether  just  to 
the  public  purse.  Each  one  would  speak  at 
a  particular  hour,  and  to  the  ears  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  audience ;  but  the  history  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  England  shews  that  her  great 
statesmen  and  orators  did  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  about  that.  The  greatest  and  most 
important  speeches  were  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  a  very  late  hour  of 
the  night;  thus  Fox  delivered  his  great 
speech  on  the  East  India  Bill  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning;  Pitt  his  on  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  at  four  o’clook  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  should  lose  nothing  by  speaking 
before  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  But 
as  the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency 
(Hon.  Mr.  Cauohon)  is  to  speak  this  evening, 
and  I  wish  to  explain  my  way  of  thinking 
on  the  question,  I  rise  to  do  so.  This 
uestion  of  Confederation  is  not  a  new  one. 
t  has  already  agitated  men’s  minds  and 
been  a  subject  of  debate  for  a  great  many 
years.  Now  public  opinion  is  completely 
made  up  concerning  it.  I  have  no  occasion 
to  enter  into  details  respecting  the  scheme 
which  we  have  before  us.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  much  more  of  knowledge  and 
precision  than  I  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  by  the  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  honorable  members  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House.  I  need  not  say 
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that  the  territory  intended  to  be  included 
in  the  Confederacy  is  nearly  as  large  as 
all  Europe,  that  it  will  contain  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls,  and  that  having  confeder¬ 
ation,  we  shall  become  the  fourth  power  in 
the  world  in  respect  of  merchant  shipping. 
We  have  only  to  compare  the  statement  of 
our  present  imports  and  exports  with  that  of 
the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  and  we 
shall  find  that  our  position  is  as  good  as 
theirs  was.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  work  lately 
written  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  at  present  char g 6 
d’affaires  from  the  American  Government 
to  the  Tuileries,  containing  valuable  statistics 
of  the  commerce,  manufactures  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  war 
at  present  raging  in  that  country.  In  the 
chapter  devoted  to  commerce,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 


After  the  reorganization  of  the  constitutional 
government  in  1798,  commerce  speedily  grew  tc 
vast  proportions.  The  tonnage,  which,  in  1792,  was 
564,437  tons,  had  reached  1,032,219  in  1801  :  the 
imports  valued  in  1792  at  31,500,000  dollars 
(157,500,000  francs),  were  in  1801,  111,363,511 
dollars  (556,817,555  francs);  the  exports  had  in 
the  same  period  risen  from  20,753,098  dollars 
(M3, 765, 490  francs)  to  94,115,925  dollars  (470 
579,625  francs).  In  1837  the  tonnage  was  1,268,- 
648;  the  imports  138,500,000  dollars  (692, 50o’- 
000  francs);  a,nd  the  exports  108,343, 1.30  dollars 
(541,715, 7o0  francs).  At  that  period,  American 
commerce  received  a  blow  from  which  it  did  not 
recover  for  several  years.  The  measures  of  the 
English  Parliament,  followed  by  Napoleon?s 
decrees,  issued  from  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  by  the 
embargo  of  1807,  produced  a  deep  stagnation  in 
the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Union,  and  although 
the  amount  of  tonnage  did  not  very  perceptibly 
diminish  during  the  fifteen  following  years  the 
imports  fell  in  1808  to  56.990, 00J  dollars  (284  - 
9o0,000  francs),  and  exports  22,430,960  dollars 
(112,154,000  francs).  1  he  war  of  1812— ’16  n-ave 
employment  to  the  shipping  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  rotted  in  the  docks,  and  occasioned 
some  clipper  privateers  to  be  built;  but  the 

JrM  -  <?0untl7  continued  to  decline,  so 

that  in  1814  the  imports  rose  only  to  12,965,000 

6092a7r44(l6 * * 9H’ O25’00qi  flancS^  and  the  exports 
6,927,441  dollars  (34, 6  . 7, 205  francs.)  The  end- 

mg  of  the  war  gave  activity  ro  commercial  pur 
suits.  In  1815  the  imports  reached  113,041  274 
dollars  (565,206,370  francs)  and  in  1816  147 
103-100  dollars  -735,515,000  francs);  the  exports 
,°L Too  yearS  were  ^2,557,753  dollars 

/ranCS)  a"d.  81>905>452  dollars 
>602,250  francs).  This  amount  of  imports 
which  was  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  fell  the  followis-w  year  to 

9  2,",000  d»",„  (496,25  ,ooo 
that  period  to  1830,  excepting  the  year  1818,  the 
average  amount  of  the  imports  did  not  exceed  78 


millions  of  dollars  (390  millions  of  francs),  and 
the  exports  reached  about  the  same  amount. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  average  amount  of  the 
imports  and  exports  did  not  exceed  $78,000,- 
OOO  at  that  time.  We  are  only  a  few  years 
behind  the  United  States  in  that  respect.  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  the  question  of  a 
Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  was  not  a  new  one,  and  in 
fact  we  find  that  it  was  mooted  at  a  somewhat 
remote  period  of  the  history  of  the  country.  In 
1821,  the  leader  of  the  Upper  Canada  Radi¬ 
cals,  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  declared  that  he 
wished  with  his  whole  heart  that  there  could 
be  a  Confederation  of  the  British  Provinces. 
Ten  years  later  the  scheme  became  a  special 
question  of  debate,  and  the  discussion 
established  it  as  a  positive  fact,  as  it  will 
soon  be  an  historical  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Others  besides  the  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  in  favor  of  a  Federal  union  ; 
some  incline  to  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
Provinces,  others  to  a  Federal  union  of  the 
two  Canadas  only — all  are  well  disposed  to  a 
Federal  union  of  one  kind  or  other.  At  the 
time  of  the  crisis  of  1858,  the  Brown-Dorion 
Government  were  to  settle  the  difficulties 
then  besetting  us,  and  if  I  understood  the 
meaning  of  one  of  the  members  of  that 
Government,  who  went  to  meet  his  constitu¬ 
ents  in  order  that  they  might  ratify  his 
acceptance  of  a  portfolio  in  that  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  remedy  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  existing  evils  by  that  Cabinet  was  a 
Federal  union  of  the  two  Canadas;  but  he 
said  also  that,  although  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  which  he  belonged  was  not 
yet  clearly  defined,  he  thought  "they  would 
take  up,  at  some  future  day,  the  question  of 
a  Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America.  Thathon.  member 
was  the  Hon.  F.  Lemieux,  and  he  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  county  of  L6vis  immediately 
alter  making  these  declarations.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  J.  C.  Tache,  at 
present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  wrote  a  work  which  was  almost  prophe¬ 
tic  of  the  question  of  a  Confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  that  gentleman 
had  acquired  much  experience  in  his  travels, 
and  much  information  by  hard  study  and 
presevering  labor,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  question. 
Mr.  1ach£  has  written  a  work  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  roughly  sketches  the 
scheme  of  a  Confederation  of  the  Provinces, 
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of  -which  I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me 
to  cite  a  few  lines.  These  will  show  that 
his  predictions  are  speedily  to  be  realized  : — 

What  hopes  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  indulge 
respecting  the  material  future  of  the  immense 
country  which  includes  the  two  Canadas,  New- 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  and 
Vancouver’s  Island,  when  we  reflect  on  the  wealth 
of  a  soil  which  is  almost  everywhere  remarkably 
fertile,  (we  except  the  extreme  north,)  on  the  re 
sources  which  the  forests  have  treasured  up  for 
the  settler  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  on  the  immense 
fisheries  in  the  Gulf,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  feed 
the  whole  world  with  fish  of  the  finest  quality  ; 
when  we  consider  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  con¬ 
tinent  offers  to  us,  in  its  various  geological  form¬ 
ations  mineral  wealth  of  the  most  precious  kinds, 
and  that  nature  has  arranged  for  us  channels  of 
intercommunication  of  incredible  grandeur.  The 
fertile  soil  of  these  provinces  intersected  through¬ 
out  their  entire  length  by  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  St.  John,  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
and  those  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  superb  forests 
through  which  flow  the  immense  Ottawa,  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  Saguenay,  the  mines  of  copper 
bordering  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  the  iron 
mines  of  Canada,  the  coal  measures  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  seaports  of  Que¬ 
bec,  Halifax  and  St.  John,  the  ores  of  all  kinds 
dispersed  throughout  the  provinces — all  those 
form  an  aggregate  of  means  which,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  be  turned  to  account  by  a  competent 
population,  governed  by  a  political  system  based 
on  true  principles  of  order  and  liberty,  justifies 
the  most  extravagant  calculations  of  profit,  the 
most  exti  aordinary  predictions  of  growth,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Tach£  at  that  period.  Not 
satisfied,  moreover,  with  sketching  with  a 
rapid  pencil  the  general  working  of  this 
mighty  organization,  he  entered,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  his  work,  into  details  which, 
astonishing  to  say — although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
had  read  his  work — exactly  coincide  with  the 
plan  now  submitted  to  us.  Accordingly,  in 
the  partition  of  powers  between  the  General 
Government  and  the  local  governments,  the 
scheme  of  the  Conference  is  nearly  word  or 
word  Mr.  Tach£’s  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— The  hon.  member 
is  mistaken,  for  Mr.  Tach£  assigns  the 
ascendancy  and  the  highest  powers  to  the 
local  governments,  whereas  the  Government 
plan  assigns  them  to  the  Central  Government. 

Mr.  BLANCHET — This  is  what  Mr. 
Tach£  says  : — 

These  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
not,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  to  be  exercised, 


except  as  regards  the  following  subjects,  vie., 
Commerce,  comprising  purely  commercial  laws, 
such  as  laws  respecting  banks  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  general  financial  character,  coinage, 
and  weights  aud  measures;  Customs,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  tariff,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  revenue  resulting  therefrom  ;  great 
Public  Works  and  Navigation,  such  as  canals, 
railways,  telegraph  lines,  great  seaport  works  and 
the  lighting  of  the  coast ;  Post  Office  arrange¬ 
ments,  both  in  their  entirety  and  in  their  internal 
and  external  details  ;  the  Militia  in  the  entirety 
of  its  organization  ;  Criminal  justice,  comprising 
all  offences  which  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  police  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  Everything  else  connected  with  civil  law, 
education,  public  charities,  the  settlement  of 
public  lands,  agriculture,  city  and  rural  police, 
road  works,  in  fact,  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  family  life,  so  to  speak,  of  each  province,  will 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  Local  Government  of  each  one  of  them,  as  by 
inherent  right ;  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  being  looked  upon  as  merely  a  conces¬ 
sion  of  rights,  which  are  specially  designated. 

I  consider  that  under  the  present  plan  of 
Confederation  the  local  legislatures  are  su¬ 
preme  in  respect  of  the  powers  which  are 
attributed  to  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect 
of  local  matters.  In  this  respect  it  goes 
even  further  than  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  himself  was  prepared  to  go  in 
1859,  for  he  proposed  to  leave  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  of  legislating  upon 
the  French  civil  laws,  &e.,  of  Lower  Canada  ; 
but,  as  his  Government  was  not  very  long- 
lived,  I  know  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  can  deny  all  this.  Very  nearly 
at  the  same  time  another  Government  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Imperial  Government  a 
memorial,  in  which  it  asked  for  the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces ;  but  the  Imperial  Government 
replied  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  give  a 
decided  reply;  and  as  there  had  been  no 
agreement  between  the  provinces,  the  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  for  the  time.  Thence¬ 
forward  no  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter 
until  last  year — until  the  crisis,  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  which  every  one’ 
is  perfectly  well  acquainted.  Different  gov¬ 
ernments  had  been  defeated,  and  the  country 
was  already  weary  of  that  state  of  affairs, 
when  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
moved  his  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  $P *0,000  affair,  and 
the  Government  then  finding  itself  in  a 
minority,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
result  was  the  Coalition,  the  Quebec  Confer- 
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ence,  and  finally  the  plan  of  Confederation, 
although  he  does  not  now  choose  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  offspring.  (Hear,  hear.'i  That 
conduct  releases  the  latter  from  any  debt  of 
gratitude.  (Hear.)  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  the  question  of  Confederation  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  nor  in  a  financia 
point  of  view,  nor  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
for  in  these  several  aspects  it  has  been  ably 
discussed  by  those  who  have  preceded  me. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  question  in  respect  of 
defence.  Every  one  acknowledges  that  in 
order  to  defend  a  country  effectually  there 
must  be  unity  of  action,  uniformity  of  system, 
and  a  combination  of  the  means  of  defence. 
Without  uniformity,  without  unity,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  serious  attempt  at 
defence  in  case  of  attack,  and  the  divided 
country  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  So 
general  is  this  rule  that  history  shews  us 
that  weak  nations  have  always  united 
together,  have  always  coalesced  when  they 
were  attacked  or  were  in  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  a  powerful  enemy.  The  North 
American  colonies  did  so  in  1775,  when  they 
wished  to  offer  resistance  to  the  Mother 
Country.  They  organized  themselves  into 
a  Confederation,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  their  so  doing  that  they  were  able  to 
resist  what  they  considered  as  an  act  of 
oppression  on  the  part  of  England.  Had 
those  colonies,  instead  of  organizing  them¬ 
selves  as  they  did,  had  each  of  them  a 
different  system  of  defence,  and  had  there 
been  no  uniformity  in  their  tactics,  England 
would  have  had  an  easy  bargain  of  them. 
And  is  itto  be  supposed,  if  they  had  not  band¬ 
ed  themselves  together,  so  as  to  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  strength,  that  they  would  have 
obtained  the  alliance  and  the  assistance  of 
France  ?  When  a  feeble  power  is  attacked 
by  a  powerful  enemy,  it  should  seek  to  ally 
itself  with  other  states  which  have  interests 
in  common  with  it,  in  order  that  they  may 
defend  themselves  in  common.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  if  we  are  desirous  of 
assisting  the  Mother  Country  in  offering  an 
effectual  resistance  to  invasions  by  the 
American  people,  we  ought  to  have  unity  of 
command,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
send  the  militia  from  the  centre  and  cause 
them  to  extend  towards  the  circumference. 
In  case  of  war  with  our  neighbors,  we  should, 
of  necessity,  be  compelled,  by  the  very  force 
ot  oircumstances,  to  unite  with  the  other 
rovinces.  That  being  the  case,  why  not 
o  so  at  once,  in  time  of  peace,  while  we 


have  time  to  devote  to  it  that  calm  and 
deliberate  consideration  which  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  demands.  Confederation 
is  the  sole  means  of  offering  resistance  to 
attempts  at  invasion  by  our  enemies.  The 
Federal  system  is  the  normal  condition  of 
American  populations;  for  there  are  very 
few  American  nations  which  have  not  a 
political  system  of  that  nature.  The  Federal 
system  is  a  state  of  transition  which  allows 
the  different  races  inhabiting  the  same  part 
of  the  globe  to  unite,  with  the  view  of 
attaining  national  unity  and  homogeneous¬ 
ness.  Spain,  Belgium,  France,  and  several 
other  European  countries  were  formerly 
peopled  by  different  races,  who  constituted 
so  many  different  communities ;  but  they 
became  united,  they  entered  into  confedera 
tions,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  all  the 
communities  were  consolidated  into  those 
which  we  now  see — into  everything  that  is 
held  to  be  beautiful,  noble  and  great 
throughout  the  whole  world.  When  the 
Federal  system  has  been  put  in  practice  in 
an  enlightened  manner,  it  has  always  sufficed 
for  the  requirements  of  those  who  adopted 
it.  The  case  of  Greece  has  been  cited  by 
an  hon.  member  of  this  House,  to  show  the 
fatal  nature  of  this  system  to  the  nations 
who  adopted  it ;  but  he  ought  to  know  that 
the  decadence  of  Greece  only  began  from 
the  moment  when  she  abandoned  the  Federal 
system.  The  hon  member  for  Lotbini&re 
sought  to  prove  that  confederations  were  the 
source  of  all  sorts  of  disturbances ;  and  in 
support  of  what  he  said,  he  read  out  to  us 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  history  of  South 
America,  in  which  he  found  a  long  list  of 
echavffouries,  movements,  agitations,  risings, 
civil  wars  and  revolutions.  It  is  not  my  wish 
to  deny  the  facts  quoted  by  the  honorable 
member,  but  I  must  say  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  not  correct,  and  that  it 
is  not  right  to  draw  conclusions  adverse  to  a 
system  from  merely  perusing  the  table  of 
contents  of  any  work  whatsoever.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  all  nations  will  afford  tables  of  con¬ 
tents,  which,  if  they  were  taken  as  indicating 
the  normal  and  habitual  condition  of  a 
people,  would  cause  us  to  make  strange  mis¬ 
takes  and  to  draw  strange  historical  conclu¬ 
sions^  Even  the  present  history  of  England, 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  might  afford  to  a  person, 
who  was  desirous  of  forming  a  judgment 
respecting  it  from  the  table  of  contents 
alone,  some  facts  which  might  induce  him  to 
believe  in  the  complete  disorganization  of 
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the  British  Empire ;  for  in  it  he  would  find 
allusion  made  to  the  Chinese  war,  the  several 
insurrections  in  India,  the  insurrectional 
movement  in  Ireland,  the  Russian  war,  the 
Sepoy  rebellion,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
matters;  but  all  this  would  prove  nothing 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  under 
the  rule  of  Her  Majesty.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But,  without  losing  time  over  the  reply 
which  may  be  made  to  this  style  of  reasoning, 
I  say  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Federal 
system  is  impracticable,  because  it  has  not 
succeeded  among  certain  people  who  were 
not  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  condition  for 
the  application  of  the  system.  No  constitu¬ 
tion  suits  every  people  equally  well;  constitu¬ 
tions  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  constitution.  When  a  people 
is  sufficiently  enlightened  and  sufficiently 
educated  and  civilized,  a  constitution  ensur¬ 
ing  their  liberty  may  be  given  them  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  until  they  are  able  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  it,  before  giving  it  to 
them.  A  free  constitution  entrusted  to  an 
unenlightened  people  is  like  an  edged  tool 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child;  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  instrument,  with  which  it  may  chance 
to  wound  itself.  Besides,  certain  forms  of 
government  are  better  suited  to  certain 
people  than  others.  Thus,  to  endeavor  to 
give  the  English  Constitution  to  the  French 
people  would  be  to  commit  a  great  mistake, 
for  the  French  people  are  not  adapted  to  the 
working  of  the  political  institutions  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Again,  try  to  give  the  English  people 
the  French  Constitution,  and  the  English 
people  will  revolt.  Before  giving  a  consti¬ 
tution  to  a  people,  that  people  must  be  taught 
how  to  use  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  table 
of  contents  is  not  history,  but  certainly  one 
would  not  seek  in  that  part  of  the  volume  for 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Let  us  suppose 
that  some  one  is  desirous  of  reading  the 
history  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  and  that 
on  taking  up  the  book  he  finds,  in  the  table 
of  contents,  that  at  a  certain  period  there 
was  a  tefrible  battle  between  the  good  and 
the  wicked  angels;  if  he  shared  the  ideas  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Lotbinibre,  he  would 
say  to  himself :  “  This  country  cannot  have  a 
good  government,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
live  in  it.”  When  a  person  draws  historical 
conclusions  from  a  table  of  contents,  it  shews 
that  he  has  not  derived  much  benefit  from 
his  studies.  Those  who  are  now  opposing 
Confederation  are  not  agreed  as  to  their 
mode  of  attack,  any  more  than  they  are  upon 
the  means  to  be  adopted  to  meet  the  difficul¬ 


ties  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  now 
placed.  The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
(Hon.  Mr.  Dukion)  is  in  favor  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Lotbinibre  (Mr.  Jcly)  is  against 
any  Confederation  at  all.  They  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  their  reasons  for  opposition. 
Some  are  opposed  to  Confederation  because 
it  grants  too  much  to  Lower  Canada,  and 
others  because  it  grants  too  much  to  Upper 
Canada.  Yet  Confederation  cannot  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  everybody,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  everyone  may  find  some¬ 
thing  good  in  it,  if  he  is  only  reasonable  in 
his  expectations.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Hochelaga  were  called  upon  to  arrange  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  country  is  at  present 
situated,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  not 
bring  forward  any  other  plan  than  some 
scheme  of  Confederation  or  other;  and  if  he 
did  not  succeed  with  the  scheme  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  Canadas,  he  would  try 
the  more  extended  plan  of  a  great  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  all  the  provinces.  There  is  indeed, 
it  is  true,  another  remedy  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  meet  the  views  of  certain 
members — annexation  to  the  United  States; 
but  I,  for  my  part,  am  resolutely  opposed  to 
it,  and  am  prepared  to  fight  against  it  by 
every  possible  means,  and  to  take  up  arms, 
if  necessary,  to  resist  it.  If  we  are  ever 
invaded  by  the  United  States,  I  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  drive  the 
invaders  out  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
A  great  outcry  which  is  raised  against  Con¬ 
federation  is  that  about  direct  taxation. 
For  my  part,  I  consider  that  the  honorable 
Minister  of  Finance  (Hon.  Mr.  Galt)  has 
proved  clearly  that  we  shall  not  require  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  But  even  supposing 
that  such  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  we 
should  not  be  any  worse  off  than  we  should 
be  with  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  in  power ;  for  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  hon.  member  for  Chateau- 
guay’s  plan  is  to  establish  direct  taxation. 
With  them,  therefore,  we  should  not  have 
to  wait  for  Confederation  before  we  got  it. 
The  honorable  members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  have  also  taken  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  having 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  peace  and  gene¬ 
ral  prosperity  of  the  country.  “  Why,”  they 
say,  u  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  states 
that  trade  is  prospering,  that  the  people  are 
happy  and  contented,  that  the  harvests  have 
been  magnificent,  and  that  great  contentment 
and  great  prosperity  everywhere  prevail ; 
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and  yet  constitutional  changes  are  proposed 
in  order  to  soothe  the  discontent  of  the 
people  and  the  agitation  of  the  country.” 
Well  !  let  us  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  are 
right — for  it  is  true  that  the  year  has  not 
been  a  good  one  in  respect  of  business,  and 
it  is  natuial  that  such  should  he  the  case,  in 
view  of  the  position  of  the  crisis  through 
which  America  is  now  passing,  and  but  little 
else  can  be  expected;  the  harvest  has  not.  been 
a  very  good  one, — however,  allowing  that 
these  gentlemen  are  right,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  we  are  relatively  in  a  state  of  quiet¬ 
ude  and  great  prosperity,  and  it  is  just  at 
the  present  time,  when  we  are  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  can  do  it  in  perfect  liberty, 
that  we  should  adopt  means  to  settle  our 
internal  difficulties.  It  is  not  during  a  time 
of  trouble  or  a  civil  war  that  we  can  do  it, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  offered  us.  A  Con¬ 
stitution  will  not  last  unless  it  is  elaborated 
with  the  care,  the  deliberation  and  the  calm 
consideration  which  can  be  devoted  to  it 
only  in  time  of  peace.  We  are  now  at  peace 
with  our  neighbors,  our  friends  are  in  a  large 
majority,  the  question  is  known  to  the 
country  and  has  been  considered  for  several 
months  past,  and  our  duty  is  to  do  now  in 
time  ot  peace,  what  it  is  impossible  to  do  in 
time  of  trouble.  We  ought  also  to  labor  to 
enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
this  plan  ot  Confederation,  not  by  appeals  to 
its  prejudices,  but  by  free  and  open  discus¬ 
sion,  and  by  wise  counsel  based  on  that  truth 
which  should  always  be  our  guiding  star. 
1  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolutions  which  are  submitted  to  us. 
When  I  became  aware  that  the  Government 
were  bringing  forward  this  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation,  I  said  to  myself  that  we  were 
about  to  be  liberated  from  colonial  leading- 
strings,  and  that  we  were  about  to  bocome°a 
people,  and  I  expected  the  House  would 
approach  the  question  with  due  regard  to 
its  greatness;  some  hon.  members  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  done  so,  but  I  regret  that  many 
others  have  not  been  able  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  narrow  considerations  of  party. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  by  states¬ 
men  on  this  side  of  the  House  at  least ;  but 
on  the  otner  side  it  has  been  made  a  miser¬ 
able  question  of  party  and  of  taxation. 
With  these  few  remarks,  I  shall  conclude  by 
stating  that  it  is  my  determination  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  submitted  to  us  — 
(Applause.) 


Mr.  BEAUBIEN— Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  rise  to  make  a  long  speech,  for  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do  so ;  and  besides,  the  question  which  is 
submitted  to  us  has  been  so  well  discussed 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  who 
are  in  a  better  position  than  myself  to  judge 
of  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the 
country,  that  the  subject  is  almost  exhausted. 
I  only  wish,  by  rising  on  this  occasion,  to 
record  my  presence  at  the  debates  which  are 
in  progress  on  this  question,  and  to  state  in 
a  few  words  what  the  reasons  are  which  in¬ 
duce  me  to  support  this  measure.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  British  North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  and  their  proximity  to  the 
United  States,  call  upon  them  to  unite 
together  in  ord-r  to  form  a  stronger  nation, 
and  one  more  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  an  enemy,  should  it  be  necessary  so  to  do, 
and  to  increase  their  prosperity  in  a  mater¬ 
ial  point  of  view.  There  is  one  fact  which 
must  not  be  forgotten,  and  which  I  must 
mention  it  is  that  when  France  abandoned 
this  country,  and  England  took  possession 
of  it,  from  that  moment  French  immigration 
entirely  ceased  and  gave  way  to  immigration 
of  persons  of  foreign  origin — of  British 
origin.  From  that  period  the  English  popu¬ 
lation  increased  from  day  to  day  in  this 
couu.ry,  and  at  the  present  time  the  French- 
Canadians  are  in  a  minority  in  United 
Canada.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
ot  opinion  that  it  would  be  at  once  an  act  of 
imprudence  and  one  characterised  by  a,  lack 
of  generosity  on  our  parts  to  wish  to  prevent 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country 
from  displaying  greater  aspirations  for  our 
common  country,  and  from  desiring  its  ad¬ 
vancement  and  more  rapid  progress  in  an 
onward  direction,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  the 
Mother  Country  I  have  reflected  on  these 
matters,  and  although  I  am  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  injustice  to  my  country  or  my 
countrymen,  yet  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  persons  of  other  origins, 
I  cousider,  moreover,  that  since  we  are 
satisfied  with  our  position  as  English  sub¬ 
jeers,  and  with  the  Constitution  which  we 
are  allowed  freely  to  exercise,  we  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  England’s 
interest  in  her  colonies;  and  for  my  part,  I 
consider  that  the  means  of  so  doing  is  to 
accept  the  Confederation  which  is  proposed 
to  us.  Not  long  since  discontent  was  mani- 
iested  in  England  among  a  part  of  the  com- 
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mercial  class,  in  consequeuce  of  the  liberty 
which  we  took  of  imposing  high  duties  ou 
English  merchandize  imported  into  this 
country;  but  the  English  Government  did 
not  share  that  discontent,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  did  not  choose  to  interfere.  This 
fact,  however,  was  of  a  nature  to  cast  a  chili 
upon  the  interest  with  which  we  were  re¬ 
garded  in  England ;  but  when  the  news  of 
Confederation  reached  England,  that  interest 
was  revived,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
to  increase.  If  we  desire  to  interest 
England  in  our  fate,  we  must  draw 
closer  the  bonds  that  unite  us  to  her, 
and  we  must  do  it  by  means  of  the 
Confederation  now  proposed  to  us,  because 
that  measure  once  carried  out,  she  will 
undoubtedly  put  forth  her  whole  strength 
for  our  defence  if  we  should  be  attacked. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  southern  portion  of 
this  continent,  if  we  reflect  that  it  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  France  and  of  England 
to  establish  a  balance  of  power  similar  to 
what  exists  in  Europe,  if  we  consider  that  it 
is  for  this  end  that  France  has  established 
an  empire  in  Mexico,  it  is  clear  that  England 
cannot  but  view  with  a  favorable  eye  the 
movement  now  in  progress  here  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.  It  is  not  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
therefore,  that  England  would  be  disposed 
to  abandon  her  colonies,  as  it  has  been  pre¬ 
tended  by  some.  I  stated,  a  moment  ago, 
that  we  should  not  resist  the  just  demands 
of  the  British  population  of  this  country, 
provided  they  do  not  ask  anythiug  involving 
injustice  towards  French-Canadiaus.  If  we 
were  guilty  of  injustice  towarus  tnem,  they 
would  complain,  and  propose  a  plan  of  con¬ 
stitution  humiliating  to  the  French-Caua- 
dians,  and  they  would  no  longer  entertain 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  consideration  lor 
us.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  my  own  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  because  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  take  this  view  of 
the  matter  into  account  in  the  position  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  placed.  lo-day 
our  position  is  an  excellent  one;  we  are 
strong  as  a  party,  we  have  statesmen  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  of  our  country  who  are 
devoted  to  its  interest— they  have  proven  it 
again  and  again — and  united  togethei  by 
the  ties  of  interest  and  friendship;  and 
above  all,  we  have  ever  had  confidence  in 
those  who  prepared  the  project  of  a  Constitu¬ 


tion  now  submitted  for  our  consideration  ; 
it  is  evidem,  then,  that  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  could  not  possibly  be  found  for 
effecting  constitutional  changes  than  the 
present  circumstances  afford.  These  men, 
who  are  surely  posse-sed  of  as  much  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  as  the  representatives  of  the  other 
provinces  can  exhibit,  will  undoubtedly  look 
aft  r  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada;  and 
their  opinion,  based  upon  justice,  will  prevail 
with  those  to  whom  the  preparation  of  our 
new  Constitution  is  to  be  entrusted.  More¬ 
over,  what  1  have  just  stated  is  perfectly 
understood  by  eveiy  influential  class  in  the 
couutry,  by  all  men  who  help  to  form  public 
opinion,  who  are  the  guides  of  the  people, 
and  who  have  hitherto  managed  to  lead  them 
aright,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  safe  harbor 
at  the  last.  To-day  these  men  and  these 
influences  are  in  favor  of  the  present  plan,  and 
a'  1  are  convinced  of  its  necessity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  are  the  influences  opposed 
to  Confederation  in  Lower  Canada  ?  They 
are  confined  to  a  party  which  has  existed  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
which  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its 
opposition  to  ail  measures  demanded  and 
supported  by  the  party  representing  in  this 
House  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada.  This  persistent  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  Lower  Canadian 
party  savoured  of  revolution — for  your  revo¬ 
lutionist  is  by  nature  incapable  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  majority;  it.  is  the  same  party 
which  in  other  countries  lorms  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  by  means  of  which  society  is  thrown 
into  disorder — aud  if  i3  admitted  that  every¬ 
where,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America, 
these  secret  societies  are  composed  of  men 
who  are  invariably  opposed  to  everything 
calculated  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1856 
or  1857  a  place  in  the  Administration  was 
offered  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party 
by  the  present  Attorney  General,  and  that 
an  openiug  was  repeatedly  made  for  them, 
because  it  was  thought  that  they  were  acting 
in  good  faith?  Now,  did  they  not  invariably 
refuse  the  alliauce  offered  them  ?  x\ud  did 
they  not  even  refuse  to  give  a  cordial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Macdonalij-Sicotte  Admini¬ 
stration,  which  was  composed  of  Liberal- 
Conservatives?  And  the  reason  was,  that 
that  Administration  was  not  exclusively 
composed  of  the  democratic  element. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Who  voted  against 
that.  Administration,  and  who  defeated  it  ? 
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Mr.  BEAUBIEN — It  is  true  that  the 
actual  vote  by  which  that  government  was 
upset  was  given  by  us,  because  there  was  in 
that  Government  an  excess  of  the  element  I 
have  just  referred  to,  and  for  other  reasons; 
but  it  was  that  party  that  betrayed  anc. 
spurned  those  who  had  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  elections.  (Hear,  hear.)  Is 
that  not  the  truth  ?  Then,  that  persistent 
and  constant  opposition  to  everything,  shows 
that  the  members  of  that  party  were  inspired 
by  passions,  not  to  be  found  in  the  generality 
of  men.  The  Conservative  party  has  always 
opposed  representation  by  population  under 
the  present  union,  because  under  this  union 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  population  of  a 
country  of  which  the  products  are  different 
from  ours,  and  of  which  the  interests  are 
not  always  identical  with  ours.  This  question 
was  strongly  agitated.  The  whole  people  of 
Lower  Canada  resisted  tbat  demand,  and 
the  whole  Conservative  party  firmly  refused 
to  consent  to  it,  while  the  other  party — the 
Opposition  party— held  out  hopes  to  those 
who  demanded  that  measure,  and  allied 
themselves  with  them.  This  is  a  statement, 
the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  for 
documents  proving  the  facts  exist,  and  have 
been  laid  before  this  House  and  the  country. 
This  cause  of  dissension  has  always  existed, 
and  will  always  exist  in  Upper  Canada,  not 
because  it  is  necessary  to  the  support  of 
such  or  such  a  party,  but  because  it  is  the 
result  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
because  the  interests  ot  Upper  Canada  are 
not  the  same  as  ours.  And  if  we  do  not 
effect  a  settlement  of  this  question  now, 
these  dissensions  will,  ere  long,  be  renewed 
and  the  difficulties  increased.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  of  removing  these  difficulties  by 
uniting  ourselves  with  the  Lower  Provinces  • 
and  I  think  Lower  Canada  would  do  well 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity.  Under  Con¬ 
federation,  the  political  parties  into  which 
the  provinces  will  be  divided  will  find  it 
neoessary  to  form  alliances,  and  our  alliance 
will  be  courted  by  all,  so  that  we  shall  in 
reality  hold  the  balance  of  power.  More- 
over,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  have  no 
grounds  for  fear  in  that  respect.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  material  interests  are 
of  great  weight  in  the  formation  of  parties, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  French-Canadians, 
with  reference  to  their  religious  institutions, 
never  inspired  any  uneasiness  or  distrust  in 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  a  different  origin 
irom  ours,  when  they  found  it  their  interest 
to  form  an  alliance  with  us;  and  I  am 


certain  that  we  shall  find,  under  like  circum¬ 
stances,  the  same  disposition  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The 
plan  proposed  to  us  being  based  upon  the 
principle  of  justice  and  equity  to  all,  it  is 
deserving  of  the  support  of  all  parties.  It 
presents  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which 
Upper  Canada  complains,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  affords  guarantees  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  provinces  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  just  bases,  it 
will  be  found — more  especially  among  a 
people  such  as  that  of  this  country,  who  are 
peaceable  and  well-disposed,  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  owners  of  land,  and  have  many 
interests  to  protect — it  will  be  found,  I  say, that 
a  sentiment  of  justice  will  prevail,  and  that 
every  one  will  do  his  best  to  promote  the 
working  of  the  new  Constitution  in  such  a 
manner  as  to -give  full  satisfaction  to  all  the 
parties  interested.  Notwithstanding  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Lotbinibre  has  said  in 
the  course  of  a  speech,  with  which  he  him¬ 
self  seemed  to  be  so  intensely  amused,  the 
sound  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada  will  satisfy  them  that  they 
will  find  in  the  project  which  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  guarantees  for  all  their  interests 
and  for  everything  they  hold  dear,  and  that 
the  measure  will  meet  all  their  wants  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  other  provinces 
will  prevent  them  from  committing  any 
excess  or  any  act  of  injustice  towards  Lower 
Canada,  if  the  latter  should  happen  to  be  in 
a  minority,  or  if  the  alliance  I  have  referred 
to  should  not  be  made.  And,  moreover,  as 
regards  our  being  in  a  minority,  are  we  not 
exposed  to  it  under  the  present  system?  And 

^  •?,refer  faciQS  larger  majority,  since  it 
will  be  less  hostile  to  Lower  Canada.  As 
matters  now  stand,  we  should  find  ourselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Upper  Canada  majority, 
it  they  wished  to  commit  any  injustice 
towards  us ;  but,  under  the  Confederation,  I 
believe  we  shall  have  better  guarantees  than 
we  now  possess  against  any  attempt  at  injus¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  policy  of  England  is  to  afford  her 
colonies  every  possible  reason  for  content¬ 
ment.  The  hon.  member  for  Richelieu  has 
spoken  of  the  events  which  occurred  prior  to 
i»d7,  to  convince  us  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  distrust  the  sentiments  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  population.  Why  refer  to  matters  so 
ong  forgotten  ?  The  hon.  member  ought  to 
now  that  the  policy  which  circumstances 
have  induced  England  to  adopt,  is  no  longer 
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the  policy  which  then  prevailed.  Does  any 
one  believe  that  England  would  now  encour¬ 
age  any  section  of  the  British  population  in 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada?  It  will  bo  said  that  the 
national  life  of  Lower  Canada  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  it ; 
but,  if  we  desire  to  secure  its  safety,  we  must 
accept  the  present  scheme  of  Confederation, 
under  which  all  the  religious  interests  of 
Lawer  Canada,  her  educational  institutions, 
her  public  lands,  in  fact  everything  that  con¬ 
stitutes  a  people’s  nationality,  will  find  protec¬ 
tion  and  safety,  With  the  control  of 
our  public  lands  in  our  own  hands,  we 
can  attract  the  tide  of  emigration,  retain 
our  own  people  in  the  country,  and  advance 
in  prosperity  as  rapidly  as  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  And  all  this  is  secured  to  us  under 
the  plan  of  Confederation.  Every  impartial 
man  will  admit  that  great  care  has  been 
taken,  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  project  of 
Confederation,  to  protect  all  our  interests. 
It  may  be  true  that  it  is  not  quite  free  from 
defect,  but  every  one  mnst  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  most  perfect  system  that  could 
possibly  be  obtained,  and  the  system  best 
calculated  to  afford  us  security.  All  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the 
Opposition  side  say  that  the  expenses  will 
be  extraordinary,  and  that  the  revenue  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  support  the  governments 
of  the  Confederation.  But  they  base  their 
calculations  upon  the  revenue  as  it  now 
stands,  and  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  debt  of  the  province  has  been  contracted 
in  carrying  out  the  vast  public  works  we 
now  possess,  and  that  these  public  works 
have  not  as  yet  produced  a  revenue,  but  will 
hereafter  do  so.  These  public  works  were 
essentially  necessary  for  the  development  of 
our  resources  ;  and  if  at  this  moment  the 
Minister  of  Finance  is  able  to  present  a 
budget  shewing  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  we  are  justified  in  hoping  that 
within  a  few  years  our  revenue  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  the  different  governments, 
and  to  extinguish  our  present  debt  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  our 
expenses  will  be  greater  under  Confederation 
than  they  are  at  present.  If  the  Federal 
Government  works  well,  our  expenses  will 
be  less  than  they  are  at  present,  for  we  shall 
be  rid  of  factious  seotional  jealousies,  and 
the  system  of  equivalents,  which  have  done 
so  much  injury  to  the  country,  and  which 
have  so  greatly  impeded  the  working  of  the 
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Government  in  times  past.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  fancy  that  the  Government  of  Canada  can 
continue  to  work  and  maintain  itself  with  a 
majority  of  one  or  two  votes  in  this  House, 
as  we  have  witnessed  for  some  years  past ; 
for  a  government  so  placed  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  member  who  has  a  local  interest  to 
serve,  or  a  particular  favor  to  obtain ;  and 
it  is  thus  forced  to  grant  favors  which  it 
would  refuse  if  it  were  stronger.  This 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  useless  expenditure ; 
and  almost  every  one  of  our  governments 
has  been  in  that  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  under  Confederation  we  may  hope  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  generally  have 
the  support  of  a  large  majority,  and  will  con¬ 
sequently  not  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  a  small  number  of  members. 
The  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
governments  being  limited,  they  will  practise 
a  degree  of  economy  which  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  Federal  Government  itself. 
Lower  Canada,  when  left  to  herself,  will  be¬ 
come  highly  prosperous  in  a  few  years — and 
perhaps  Upper  Canada  also  —  provided  her 
expenses  be  kept  within  bounds ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  her  Local  Government  will  be 
a  model  for  the  Federal  Government;  for  men 
formed  in  the  school  of  the  Local  Government, 
and  who  will  be  habituated  to  the  practice  of 
economy,  will  exert  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  to 
whom  they  will  impart,  and  on  whom  they 
will  impress,  their  ideas  of  economy  and  good 
government.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  well  that 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  limited,  but  at  the  same 
time  amply  sufficient,  for  they  must  then  feel 
that  they  cannot  enter  into  too  large  expen¬ 
diture,  and  they  will  adopt  a  perfect  system 
of  economy.  (Hear,  hear.)  Before  conclud¬ 
ing  I  must  pay  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the 
British  population  of  Lower  Canada.  We 
have  always  gone  along  hand  in  hand  like 
good  friends,  acknowledging  each  other’s 
rights,  and  each  party  invariably  making  it  a 
rule  to  accede  to  the  just  claims  of  the  other. 
This  will  be  our  safety  also  under  the  Federal 
Government.  For  my  part  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  present  plan  of  Confederation  fail, 
at  all  events  through  any  action  of  ours,  for 
that  would  justly  dissatisfy  the  British  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country,  who  desire  to  see  it 
carried  out,  and  to  whom  we  should  not  re¬ 
fuse  it.  We  know  that  the  British  have  al¬ 
ways  done  everything  in  their  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  respect  them  and  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  their  just  demands.  With  these  few 
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remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  conclude 
by  stating  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  present 
plan  of  Confederation,  not  because  I  trust 
solely  to  the  evidence  of  my  own  judgment, 
but  because  I  see  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  country,  and 
because  all  the  men  of  influence,  all  the  men 
of  property  in  the  country,  are  in  favor  of  the 
project.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  am  convinced, 
notwithstanding  all  that  may  have  been  said, 
that  the  country  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
project,  and  that  the  people  now  know  all  they 
will  ever  know  about  it.  In  every  parish 
there  are  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  and  we  know  that  these  men  are  in 
favor  ol  this  plan.  We  have  all  these  influ¬ 
ences  with  us,  and  for  my  part  I  attach  but 
little  importance  to  the  opinion  expressed  at 
certain  public  meetings  held  to  oppose  Con¬ 
federation,  or  to  the  petitions  presented 
against  the  project,  for  it  is  always  easy  to 
obtain  signatures  to  petitions.  And,  more¬ 
over,  let  any  one  compare  the  signatures  to 
these  petitions  with  the  poll-books  kept  at 
elections,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
the  names  of  those  who  have  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  everything  proposed  by  the  great 
national  party,  which  has  ever  represented  the 
interests  of  Lower  Canada.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  DUFRESNE  (of  Montcalm) — Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  to  speak  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  the  House,  but  simply  to 
express  my  surprise  that  after  six  weeks  of 
discussion  the  Opposition  pretend  that  we  re¬ 
fuse  them  time  to  discuss  the  measure,  and 
that  nevertheless  they  refuse  to  discuss  it 
during  the  afternoon  sittings,  and  will  only 
take  it  up  in  the  evening.  For  my  part,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  at  once  upon  this  matter, 
and  I  believe  that  the  question  is  perfectly 
mastered  and  well  understood  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House.  Why  are  the  Opposition 
unwilling  to  speak  during  the  afternoon  sit¬ 
tings  ?  Their  object  in  speaking  is  to  kill 
time,  rather  than  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  question.  And  why  is  this?  Is  it 
because  they  are  waiting  for  a  few  more  peti¬ 
tions,  a  few  more  names,  in  order  to  protest 
against  Confederation  ?  Hut  we  know  the 
value  of  these  petitions — we  know  what  the 
Rouges  are,  and  that  they  will  sign  any  and 
every  petition,  provided  it  be  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  policy.  The  Opposition  is 
like  a  sulky  child  ;  if  you  refuse  him  a  play¬ 
thing  he  cries  for  it,  and  then  if  you  offer  it 
to  him  he  refuses  to  take  it.  The  Confeder¬ 
ation  is  in  reality  the  plan  of  those  gentlemen 
themselves,  and  yet  to-day  they  will  not  hear 


of  it ;  they  reject  it  as  something  horrible. 
The  country  is  watching  them,  and  I  hold  the 
Opposition  responsible  for  the  loss  of  time  we 
are  now  undergoing.  If  they  have  any 
reasons  to  advance,  let  them  do  so,  but  let  us 
come  to  a  vote.  Their  conduct  will  receive 
iti  due  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

After  the  recess, — 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON  said — Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  when  so  many  eloquent  voices  have  spoken 
on  the  great  question  which  occupies  us  so 
seriously,  which  stands  preeminent  over  all 
others  in  the  present  situation,  which  pre-oc- 
cupies  all  minds,  which  agitates  to  its  farthest 
limits  ad  British  North  America,  which  in¬ 
cludes  within  its  immense  scope  two  oceans 
and  nearly  halt  a  continent,  and  which  is 
pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  a  great  people 
and  a  great  country— when  the  whole  of  the 
motives  which  can  be  advanced  for  and  against 
the  project  have  been  so  luminously  discussed, 
when  1  myself  have,  elsewhere,  at  such  con¬ 
siderable  length  and  so  completely  developed, 
with  the  feeble  abilities  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  me,  the  considerations  which 
militate  for  or  against  the  entirety  and  the 
details  of  the  work  of  the  Quebec  Conference, 
I  might  perhaps  I  should — have  remained  a 
simple  spectator  of  these  solemn  debates,  while 
awaiting  the  hour  at  which  I  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  record  my  vote  in  accordance  with 
my  convictions.  1  considered,  however,  that 
as  one  of  the  oldest  representatives  of  the 
people,  after  having  spoken  elsewhere,  1 
should  speak  again  within  the  parliamcntarv 
precinct,  in  order  to  accomplish  to  the  letter 
my  trust,  and  in  order  to  obey  that  voice 
which  has  a  right  to  command  me.  I  have 
therefore  come  this  evening  in  order  to  bring 
my  feeble  tribute  of  ideas  to  the  decisive 
ordeal  which  is  being  accomplished.  For  my 
part  I  should  have  wished  for  the  bringing 
forward  of  fewer  personal  questions,  fewer 
criminations  and  recriminations,  fewer  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  past;  in  a  word,  I  should  have 
wished  to  see  the  debate  rising  at  its  very 
outset  to  the  dignity  of  the  question  itself, 
so  as  to  place  us  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
it  on  its  own  merits,  without  considerin''' 
the  names  or  the  antecedents  of  those  who 
may  defend  or  may  oppose  it;  I  should 
have  wished  to  see  the  conscience  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  in  harmony  with  the  public  con¬ 
science,  and  that  under  such  grave  circum¬ 
stances,  men  had  forgotten  that  they  were 
party  men,  in  order  to  remember  only  their 
national  character.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  sev- 
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eral  of  the  speakers  have  not  appreciated  the 
situation  in  this  manner ;  they  have  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  of  such  importance  as  to  ex¬ 
act  the  development  of  great  virtues  and  great 
sacrifices.  One  honorable  gentleman  amused 
himself  by  making  /eax  de  mots  of  doubtful 
merit  on  the  complexion  of  two  pamphlets ; 
another  devoted  a  third  of  his  long  speech  to 
the  task  of  endeavoring  to  make  his  present 
position  agree  with  his  antecedents,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  almost  entirely  to  an  effort  to 
make  his  opponents  contradict  themselves, 
without  any  regard  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cusion,  imitating  the  Trojan  hero  of  whom 
Virgil  sings,  and  of  whom  Rousseau  says  : 

“  Pouvait-elle  mieux  attendre 
De  ce  pieux  voyageur, 

Qui,  fuyant  sa  ville  en  cendre, 

Et  le  fer  du  Grec  veugeur, 

Quitta  les  murs  de  Pergame 
Tenant  son  fils  par  la  main, 

Sans  prendre  garde  a  sa  femme, 

Qui  se  perdit  en  chemin?  ”  * 

(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  scorn  to  de¬ 
fend  here  my  past  opinions  on  Confederation. 
I  wrote  from  conviction  in  1858,  just  as  I 
have  written  from  conviction  in  1865.  My 
two  works  are  there— provoking  discussion, 
and  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  take  it  up.  It  will  soon  be  a 
third  of  a  century  since  I  commenced  to 
write,  and  if  I  had  no  other  recommendation 
to  public  attention  than  that  of  being  the 
oldest  journalist  in  the  country,  it  appears 
to  me  that  people  ought,  if  they  could,  not 
to  have  allowed  me  to  pass  without  asking 
me  the  reason  of  my  present  doctrines.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  from  the  midst  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  and  opposition  press  not  a  single 
voice  has  been  heard  against  the  long  commen¬ 
tary  of  the  Journal  on  the  scheme  of  the 
Quebec  Conference?  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  in¬ 
ability  ?  Is  it  that  talent  is  wanting  among 
this  phalanx  which  believes  itself  to  have 
been  specially  ushered  into  existence  in  order 
to  enlighten  and  govern  the  country  ?  Even 
if  I  tad  not  written  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  I  should  feel  sufficiently  strengthened 
by  the  high  and  disinterested  approbation 
which  greeted  my  humble  work,  to  bear  un¬ 


*  What  conduct  could  she  hope  less  flagrant 
From  this  good,  holy,  pious  vagrant, 

Who,  flying  from  his  city’s  sack, 

The  avenging  Greek  upon  his  track, 

And  loading  by  his  hand  his  boy, 

Fled  from  tho  walls  of  burning  Troy  ? 

To  help  his  wife  he  would  not  stay  j 
So  she  was  lost  upon  tho  way. 


disturbed  the  scratches  and  pin  pricks  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbinikre,  and,  all  un¬ 
worthy  though  it  may  be,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  place  it  in  the  balance  against,  I  will 
not  say  the  episode,  but  the  speech  by  which 
he  seems  to  hope  to  arrive  at  the  position  of  a 
statesman,  to  which  he  aspires.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  also  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  kept  himself  almost  constantly, 
during  three  hours  and  a  half,  in  the  lowest 
level  of  personal  recriminations.  Was  he 
unable  to  raise  himself  to  a  more  dignified 
ground,  or  is  it  the  natural  level  of  his  talents 
and  his  habits  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
occasion  required  more  serious  debate,  larger 
views,  wiser  appreciation  drawn  from  more 
profound  thoughts,  a  truer  idea  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  greater  truth  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
greater  exactness,  more  sequence,  and  more 
logic  in  the  reasoning.  But,  instead  of  this, 
we  have  had  a  jumble  of  ideas  and  assertions, 
dates  which  give  each  other  the  lie,  and  a  his¬ 
tory  sadly  made  and  sadly  told.  The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  challenged  me,  and  I  must 
accept  this  challenge  before  entering  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  question  which  is  now 
before  us.  The  honorable  gentleman  (Hon. 
Mr.  Dorion)  said  the  other  evening : — 

This  speech  has  beeu  tortured  and  twisted  in 
every  possible  sense.  I  have  seen  it  quoted' in 
order  to  prove  that  I  was  in  favor  of  representa¬ 
tion  by  population  pure  and  simple  ;  I  have  seen 
it  quoted  in  order  to  prove  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  provinces,  and,  in  fact, 
to  prove  many  other  things,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  or  of  those  who  quoted 
it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  first  time 
the  question  was  put  to  a  practical  test  was  in 
1858.  On  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Macdonai.d-Cartier  Government  the  Browx- 
Dorion  Government  was  formed,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  the  members  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  question  should  be  met  and  settled,  either 
by  means  of  a  Confederation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  or  by  means  of  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation,  with  checks  and  guarantees  ensuring  the 
religious  faith,  the  laws,  the  language  and  the 
local  institutions’ of  each  section  of  the  country 
against  any  attack  from  the  other.  Pretended 
extracts  fiorn  this  document  as  of  my  speech 
have  been  given  and  falsified,  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  to  prove  every  kind  of  doctrine  as 
being  my  views  ;  but  I  can  show  clearly  that  the 
proposition  which  it  contains  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  was  made  in  1858,  that  is  to  say, 
Confederation  of  the  two  provinces,  with  some 
joint  authority  for  the  management  of  affairs 
common  to  both.  My  speeches  have  been  lately 
paraded  in  the  ministerial  journals ;  they  have 
been  distorted,  ill  translated,  and  even  falsified, 
in  order  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  I 
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formerly  held  opinions  different  from  those  which 
I  now  hold.  A  French  journal  has  said  “  that  I 
loudly  called  for  a  Confederation  of  the  provin¬ 
ces.”  But  I  shall  say  now,  as  I  stated  in  1856, 
and  as  I  stated  in  1861,  that  I  have  always  been 
and  am  still  opposed  to  Confederation.  I  find 
by  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  which  contains  a 
report  of  my  speech,  although  an  exceedingly  bad 
report,  that  I  stated  in  1861 — l<  A  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  ail  the  provinces ;  *  *  *  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  a  scheme.”  This 
was  the  speech  which  was  misrepresented  as 
meaning  that  I  was  calling  loudly  for  Confeder- 
tion,  and  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure.  And  yet  I  explicitly  stated  on  that 
occasion  that  although  a  time  might  come  when 
Confederation  would  become  necessary,  it  was 
not  desirable  under  actual  circumstances. 

The  honorable  gentleman  already  admits  two 
things  with  which  he  has  been  charged — re¬ 
presentation  on  the  basis  of  population,  with 
checks,  guarantees  and  assurances,  and  the 
Confederation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
We  shall  now  see  if,  in  extending  the  field  of 
my  investigations,  I  shall  not  find  that  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  has — to  use 
a  felicitous  expression  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Lotbini&re — occasionally  enlarged  the 
circle  of  his  constitutional  operations.  Here 
is  what  the  honorable  gentleman  stated  on 
the  6th  July;  1858;  the  extract  is  from  the 
Globe,  of  which,  at  that  period  at  least,  he  did 
not  question  the  veracity  : — 

The  honorable  member  for  Brockville,  the 
Honorable  Postmaster  General,  the  Speaker,  and 
other  members  representing  Lower  Canadian 
counties  in  the  present  Parliament,  have  voted 
for  representation  by  population.  Before  long, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  the  demands  of 
Upper  Canada  in  this  respect.  If  representa¬ 
tion  by  population  is  not  granted  now,  it  will  in¬ 
fallibly  obtain  it  at  a  later  period,  but  then  without 
any  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  French- 
Canadians.  The  repeal  of  the  union,  a  Federal 
union,  representation  based  on  population,  or 
some  other  great  change  must  in  all  necessity 
take  place,  and  for  my  part  [  am  disposed  to 
consider  the  question  of  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation,  in  order  to  see  if  it  may  not  be  conceded 
with  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  religion 
the  language,  and  the  laws  of  Lower  Canadians’. 

I  am  equally  ready  to  take  into  consideration  the 
project  of  a  Confederation  of  the  provinces, 
leaving  to  each  section  the  administration  of  its 
local  affairs,  as  for  example  the  power  of  regu¬ 
lating  its  own  civil,  municipal  and  educational 
laws  ;  and  to  the  General  Government  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  public  works,  the  public  lands, 
the  post-office  department,  and  commerce. 

I  now  quote  the  Mirror ,  the  orthodoxy  and 


veracity  of  which  are  denied  by  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Hochelaga  and  his  organ?. 
The  date  of  the  report  in  the  Mirror  is  the 
3rd  May,  1860  : — 

I  hope,  nevertheless,  that  a  day  will  come  when 
it  will  be  desirable  for  Canada  to  unite  federally 
with  the  Lower  Provinces ;  but  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  a  project.  And  even  if  Canada 
should  be  favorable,  the  Maritime  Provinces 
would  not  like  to  enter  into  it  on  account  of  our 
great  debt.  As  to  the  joint  authority,  it  ought 
to  have  the  least  authority.  But  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  union  of  the  provinces 
ought  to  see  this  Federation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  is  the  best  mode  of  creating  a  nucleus 
around  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  provinces  might  be  formed. 

Thus  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
had  all  sorts  of  wares,  just  as  the  keeper  of  a 
“  general  store  ”  possesses  all  sorts  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  great  and  small,  on  his  shelves.  To 
some  he  sells  lace  and  to  others  cutlery. 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— It  is  a 
potpourri.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON  —  The  honorable 
gentleman  calls  it  a  pot  p>ourri.  I  think  my 
comparison  of  it  as  a  general  store  is  much 
more  accurate  and  characteristic. 

A  MEMBER  —  Music  is  sold  there. 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — Yes,  on hisshelves 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  goods,  even  old 
music  is  to  be  found.  (Laughter.)  Here 
there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  as  there  is 
in  relation  to  dogmatic  questions  between  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Catholic  writers  ;  and  the  Pays 
expressed  itself  as  follows  with  respect  to  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament : — 

But  here  is  the  crowning  of  the  edifice.  The 
editor  of  the  Journal  finds  strange  things  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  a  publication  which  was 
never  controlled  by  any  committee  of  the  House, 
and  the  authority  of  which  is  worth  less  than  that 
ol  a  solidly  founded  newspaper  such  as  the  Globe, 
the  Herald ,  the  Chronicle,  or  the  Journal  de 
Quebec  itself.  It  is  notorious  that  the  reporters 
for  this  Mirror  were  not  over  particular  as  to 
their  correctness,  and  that  but  little  importance 
was  attached  to  their  reports ;  so  much  so  that 
the  sheet  in  question  had  only  an  ephemeral  ex¬ 
istence. 

Without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  this  organ  of  the  honorable  member 
tor  Hochelaga,.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  the  ground  which 
he  himself  has  chosen,  and  I  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  4th 
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May,  1860,  to  which  he  referred  me  for  a 
more  exact  and  veracious  report — it  being  the 
same  speech  of  the  third  May,  a  report  of 
which  I  have  read  from  the  Mirror  of  Par¬ 
liament.  [Here  the  honorable  gentleman 
read  a  French  translation  of  the  Chronicle's 
report.]  And  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  translation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  word  which  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  after  reading  the  extract,  I  shall  now 
quote  the  English  text  as  reported  in  the 
Chronicle ,  viz.  : — 

Mr.  Dorion  argued  that  when  Lower  Canada 
had  the  preponderance  of  population,  complaints 
were  of  the  inequality  of  the  representation  of 
that  section.  The  union  of  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  at 
present  existing  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  dissolved  when  it  was  found  it  did 
not  work  advantageously  to  both  countries.  He 
instanced  a  number  of  questions  on  which  it  was 
impossible  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  agree  ; 
public  feeling  being  quite  dissimilar — subjects  pop¬ 
ular  in  one  section  being  the  reverse  in  the  other. 
He  warned  Lower  Canada  members,  that  when 
the  time  came  that  the  whole  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  western  portion  of  the  province 
would  be  banded  together  on  the  question,  they 
would  obtain  representation  by  population,  and 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  Township 
members  in  so  doing.  He  regarded  a  Federal 
union  of  Upper  aed  Lower  Canada  as  a  nucleus 
of  the  great  Confederation  of  the  North  American 
Provinces  to  which  all  looked  forward.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  he  would  vote  for  the  resolution, 
as  the  only  mode  by  which  the  two  sections  of 
the  province  could  get  out  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  now  are.  He  thought  the  union  ought 
to  be  dissolved,  and  a  Federal  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  would  in  due  time  follow. 

The  translation  into  French  says,  “  que 
j’appette  de  mes  veeux,”  and  the  original  text 
is  “to  which  all  looked  forward.”  Thus, 
instead  of  rendering  the  desire  for  a  Confed¬ 
eration  of  the  provinces,  as  his  own  he  made 
it  general.  Instead  of  speaking  for  himself, 
he  spoke  for  all,  and  as  the  whole  comprises 
the  part,  in  expressing  the  general  thought  he 
had  most  naturally  expressed  his  own  thought. 
[Hear,  hear.)  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
correcting  this  involuntary  error  of  transla¬ 
tion.  and  of  saying  that  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  affirmed  then  that  not  only  himself,  but 
that  all  turned  their  eyes  from  the  mountain 
top  towards  the  promised  land  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  British  North  American  Prov¬ 
inces.  Did  not  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  say  in  his  famous  manifesto  of  the 
7th  Nov.,  1864  : — 


The  union  which  is  proposed  appears  to  me 
premature,  and  if  it  is  not  altogether  incompati¬ 
ble  with  our  colonial  state,  it  is  at  least  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  colonies. 

And  the  other  day,  in  this  House  he  stated : — 

Necessarily,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  shall 
always  be  opposed  to  Confederation.  The  popu¬ 
lation  may  extend  itself,  and  cover  the  virgin 
forests  which  exist  between  Canada  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  and  commercial  relations  may 
increase  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  Confedera¬ 
tion  necessary. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  every  respect  merely  a 
question  of  time,  and  of  expediency  as 
between  the  majority  of  the  House  and  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga.  But  he  has 
not  thought  proper  to  tell  us  why  Confederation 
of  all  the  provinces  of  British  North  America 
is  to-day  a  crime,  an  anti-national  act,  yet 
would  have  at  one  period,  been  good  and  accept¬ 
able  to  Lower  Canada.  In  the  same  manner  ho 
has  also  preserved  silence  on  the  character  which 
Confederation  should  possess,  in  order  to  merit 
the  sanction  of  his  word  and  his  vote.  Al¬ 
ways  to  condemn,  always  to  destroy,  never 
to  build  up — this  appears  to  be  the  motto  of 
the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga,  and 
those  who  follow  his  lead  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  always 
keep  to  themselves  the  easiest  share  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  patriotism — the  task  of  casting  blame 
and  censure  upon  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honorable  gentleman  thinks  that  the  union 
proposed  to  us,  that  is  to  say  Confederation, 
is  without  precedent  in  Colonial  history.  He 
has,  therefore,  not  read  the  Federal  history, 
scarcely  accomplished,  of  the  colonies  of 
Australia.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  six  colonies  is  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Colouial  history,  will  the  honorable 
gentleman  at  least  tell  us  where  he  found  his 
precedent  for  the  Confederation  of  the  two 
provinces  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  In 
order  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  again  this 
time,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  hardly 
deny  that  which:  he  affirmed  so  categorically 
only  the  other  evening.  It  is-  evident  that 
logic  and  a  recollection  of  facts  are  not  among 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  honorable 
member’s  eloquence.  Since  he  desires  so  much 
to  establish  that  he  was  at  all  times  in  favor 
of  a  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas  as 
an  alternative  for  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation,  it  appears  to  me,  and  it  ought  to  be 
evident  to  the  House  and  to,  the  country 
which  we  represent,  that  he  should  have 
[  stated  the  motives  of  such  a  deep  and  constant 
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conviction.  Why  conceal  from  us  the  fruits 
of  so  many  and  such  serious  meditations? 
Why,  setting  aside  the  facile  and  convenient 
task  of  censor,  does  he  not  come  forward  as 
the  architect  of  a  political  edifice  capable  of 
sheltering  and  protecting  against  tempest  from 
without,  our  nationality  and  the  institutions 
of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  because  “  if 
criticism  is  easy,  art  is  difficult.”  This  truth 
enunciated  by  a  poet,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  evidently  belongs  to  all  ages,  and  it 
finds,  to-day  more  particularly,  its  application 
in  the  person  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tempora  mutan- 
tur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis — and  behold,  the 
honorable  gentleman  told  us  on  the  16th 
February,,  1865 ; — 

Representation  based  upon  population  was 
one  of  the  least  causes  of  this  project.  [And 
further  on] :  But,  as  soon  as  the  Government 
found  itself,  after  its  defeat,  obliged  either  to 
resign  or  to  appeal  to  the  people,  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  without  there  being 
the  slightest  agitation  on  this  question,  prepared 
to.  embrace  their  most  violent  adversaries,  and 
said  to  themselves:  “  We  are  going  to  forget 
our  past  differences,  provided  we  can  preserve 
our  portfolios.” 

Had  the  honorable  gentleman,  therefore,  for¬ 
gotten  that  which  he  stated  with  so  much 
emphasis  and  apparently  with  so  much  con¬ 
viction  in  1858 : — 

The  honorable  member  for  Brockville,  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Speaker,  and  other 
members  representing  Lower  Canadian  counties, 
in  the  present  Parliament,  have  already  voted  for 
representation  by  population.  Before  long,  it 
will  become  impossible  to  resist  the  demand 
of  Upper  Canada  in  this  respect.  If  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population  be  not  granted  now, 
it  will  infallibly  obtain  it  later,  but  then  with¬ 
out  any  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the 
French  Canadians. 

Had  he  changed  his  opinion  in  1859  when  he 
wrote  conjointly  with  Hon.  Messrs.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Dessaulles  and  McGee  : — 

It  is  with  the  settled  conviction  that  an  inevit¬ 
able  constitutional  crisis  imposed  upon  the  Liberal 
party  of  Lower  Canada  duties  proportionate  with 
the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  country  were,  that  your  Committee 
has  undertaken  the  task  with  which  it  is  charged. 

It  has  become  evident  to  all  those  who,  for 
several  years  back,  have  given  their  attention  to 
daily  events;  and  above  all  to  those  who  have 
had  to  mingle  actively  with  public  affairs,  that 
we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  state  of  things  which 
will  necessitate  modifications  in  the  relations  ex¬ 
isting  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  and  a 


search  for  the  means  most  likely  to  meet  the  dif¬ 
ficulty;  when  it  presents  itself,  has  not  failed  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  serious  consideration 

and  frequent  discussion  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
******* 

The  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  Confed¬ 
eration  of  the  two  Canadas  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
has  frequently  been  agitated  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  press  for  several  years  past.  The  example 
of  the  neighboring  states,  in  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  system  has  shewn  us  how  fit¬ 
ting  it  was  to  the  government  of  an  immense  ter¬ 
ritory,  inhabited  by  people  of  different  origins, 
creeds,  laws  and  customs,  has  no  doubt  suggested 
the  idea;  but  it  was  only  in  1856  that  this  pro¬ 
position  was  enunciated  before  the  Legislature  by 
the  Lower  Canadian  Opposition,  as  offering,  in 
its  opinion,  the  only  effective  remedy  for  the 
abuses  produced  by  the  present  system. 
******* 

Lower  Canada  wishes  to  maintain  intact  the 
present  union  of  the  provinces.  If  she  will  not 
consent  to  a  dissolution  nor  to  Confederation,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  plausible  reasons  she 
can  advance  for  refusing  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation.  Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  opposed 
it  by  alleging  the  danger  which  might  result  to 
some  of  the  institutions  which  are  most  dear  to 
her;  but  this  reason  would  be  no  longer  sustain¬ 
able  if  it  resisted  a  proposition  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  leave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  the  absolute  control  of  those  same  insti¬ 
tutions  and  to  surround  them  with  the  most 
efficient  protection  which  it  is  possible  to  im- 
agine — that  which  would  procure  for  them  the 
formal  dispositions  of  a  written  constitution, 
which  could  not  be  changed  without  their  consent. 

****** 

Jt  appears  therefore  that  the  only  alternative 
which  now  offers  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  is  a  choice  between  dissolution 
pure  and  simple,  or  Confederation  on  one  side, 
and  representation  by  population  on  the  other. 
And  however  opposed  Lower  Canada  may  be  to 
representation  by  population,  is  there  not  immin¬ 
ent  danger  that  it  may  be  finally  imposed  upon 
it,  if  it  resist  all  measures  of  reform,  the  object 
ot  which  is  to  leave  to  the  local  authorities  of 
each  section  the  control  of  its  own  interests  and 
institutions. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  same  authority 
which  imposed  on  us  the  Act  of  Union,  or  which 
altered  it  without  our  consent,  by  repealing  the 
clause  which  required  the  concurrence  of°two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  order  to 
change  the  representation  respecting  the  two  sec¬ 
tions,  may  again  intervene  to  impose  upon  us  this 
new  change. 

****** 

Itie  customs,  postal  matters,  laws  regulating 
currency,  patents,  copyrights,  public  lands,  and 
those  public  works  which  are  of  common  interest 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  should  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  if  not  the  only  subjects  of  which  the  Federal 
Governmrnt  would  have  the  control,  while  all 
that  related  to  purely  local  improvements,  to  edu- 
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cation,  to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  militia, 
to  laws  of  property  and  internal  policy,  should  he 
left  to  the  local  governments,  the  powers  of 
which,  in  a  word,  should  extend  to  all  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  do  not  come  within  the  domain  of  the 
General  Government. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  expenses  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
severaL  local  governments  ought  not  to  exceed 
those  of  the  present  system,  while  the  enormous 
indirect  expenses  occasioned  by  the  latter  system 
would  be  avoided  by  the  new — both  on  account 
of  the  additional  restrictions  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  would  place  upon  all  public  expenditure,  and 
of  the  more  immediate  responsibility  of  the 
several  officers  of  the  Government  towards  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  restraining  them. 

The  Federal  Legislature  having  only  to  occupy 
itself  with  a  limited  number  of  affairs,  might,  in 
a  short  time  every  year,  perform  all  necessary 
legislation ;  and,  as  the  number  of  members 
would  not  be  very  great,  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  not,  therefore,  be  a 
fraction  of  the  present  expenses,  which,  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  local  governments,  if  they  were  on 
the  plan  of  those  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
the  best  and  the  most  economically  administered, 
could  not  exceed  the  figure  of  the  present 
budget. 

The  system  proposed  could  not  in  any  way 
diminish  the  importance  of  this  colony,  nor 
damage  its  credit,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  suit  itself  to  auy  ter¬ 
ritorial  extension  which  circumstances  might,  in 
future,  render  desirable,  without  troubling  the 
general  economy  of  the  Confederation. 

A.  A.  Dorion, 

L.  T.  Drummond, 

L.  A.  Dessaulles, 

T.  D.  McGee. 

Mr.  PERREAULT — I  rise  to  a  question 
of  order.  We  have  listened  with  much  plear 
sure  to  the  excellent  pamphlet  which  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  has  been  reading  out  to  us  for 
half  an  hour  past.  I  can  understand  that 
the  honorable  member  having  written  a  pam¬ 
phlet  in  1858  against  Confederation,  and  an¬ 
other  in  1865  in  favor  of  Confederation,  now 
feels  the  necessity  of  writing  a  third  pamph¬ 
let  to  make  the  two  others  agree.  But,  as 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency  pos¬ 
sesses  great  powers  of  improvisation,  the 
House,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  more  indul¬ 
gent  to  him  than  to  other  members,  who  are 
ct  mpelled  to  speak  under  all  the  disadvanta¬ 
ges  of  improvisation,  which  is  always  difficult. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  the  honora¬ 
ble  member  for  Montmorency  is  in  order  in 
reading  his  magnificent  speech  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  I  see 


nothing  extraordinary  in  this  particular  case. 
I  see  that  my  honorable  friend  the  member 
for  Montmorency  has  notes  before  him  to 
which  he  refers,  but  I  do  not  see  any  speech. 
The  honorable  member  for  Richelieu,  with 
his  eccentric  genius,  requires  no  notes  when 
he  makes  those  splendid  speeches  with  which 
he  regales  us  from  time  to  time.  I  can  easily 
understand  that  for  such  lucubrations  no  very 
lengthy  preparation  is  necessary.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON  —  Every  one  has 
not  the  genius  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Richelieu.  I  know  also  that  he  is  one  of 
those  who  can  talk  a  long  time,  because  they 
do  not  always  know  what  they  are  saying. 
(Laughter.)  The  honorable  member  may 
talk  as  long  as  he  likes,  without  being  afraid 
of  my  interrupting  him,  for  his  speeches  can 
do  no  harm  except  to  the  person  who  utters 
them.  (Laughter.) 

The  SPEAKER  said  it  was  not  exactly  in 
order  for  an  honorable  member  to  read  a 
speech  quite  through,  but  he  might  make  use 
of  notes. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— From  all  these 
extracts  one  must  conclude  that  either  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  attain 
power  in  1858,  or  else  that  in  1858,  as  in 
1859,  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  nothing 
but  representation  by  population  or  a  Federal 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  could  prevent  the 
storm  then  lowering  on  the  horizon.  We  find 
therein,  firstly,  that  we  were  rapidly  reaching 
a  state  of  things  which  would  necessitate  mod¬ 
ifications  in  the  relations  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada ;  secondly,  that  the  proposal  to 
form  a  Federation  of  the  Canadas  was  not 
new ;  thirdly,  that  the  example  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  where  the  application  ot  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system  shewed  how  suitable  it  was  to  the 
government  of  an  immense  territory,  inhabited 
by  people  of  different  origin,  belief,  laws  and 
customs,  had  suggested  the  idea ;  fourthly, 
that  Lower  Canada  would  not  have  any  legi¬ 
timate  motive  to  resist  representation  based 
upon  population  if  it  refused  a  written  Consti¬ 
tution,  under  which  it  would  have  protection 
for  and  control  of  its  institutions ;  fifthly, 
that  it  would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  see¬ 
ing  imposed  upon  it  representation  based  upon 
population,  if  the  Confederation  of  the  two 
Canadas  were  obstinately  resisted,  and  that 
those  who  imposed  the  Union  Act  upon  us,  and 
afterwards  altered  it  to  our  detriment,  could 
oblige  us  to  accept  the  former ;  sixthly,  that 
customs,  currency,  patents,  copyrights,  public 
lands,  public  works  and  things  of  common 
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interest  should  be  among  the  attributes  of  the 
Federal  Parliament;  seventhly,  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Federal  and  local  governments 
should  not  exceed  those  of  the  present  system. 
The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  same 
document,  must  be  added  to  those  already 
cited : — 


Your  committee  has  therefore  become  con¬ 
vinced,  that  whether  we  consider  the  present 
wants  with  regard  to  the  future  of  this  country, 
the  substitution  of  a  purely  Federal  Government 
for  the  present  legislative  union,  presents  the  true 
solution  of  our  difficulties,  and  that  such  substi¬ 
tution  would  free  us  from  the  inconveniences, 
while  at  the  same  time  securing  to  us  all  the 
advantages  which  the  present  union  may  possess. 


(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  At  the  same 
period  the  Pays ,  with  a  conviction  as  profound 
as  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  whose 
organ  it  is,  thought  that  if  we  did  not  make 
some  constitutional  concessions  we  should  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  torrent  of  public  opinion 
of  Upper  Canada,  which  threatened  to  break 
through  the  feeble  barrier  opposed  to  it  by  the 
Union  Act  of  1840.  The  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  went  on  with  his  fears  and  his 
convictions  to  the  time  when,  by  an  accident 
unfortunate  for  the  country,  he  again  came 
into  power.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  then 
merely  the  holding  of  a  ministerial  portfolio 
which  is  cast  up  to  us  to-day.  The  time 
has  then  arrived  when  constitutional  changes 
become  necessary— the  question  of  Confed¬ 
eration  under  any  form  is,  therefore,  not 
new.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  take  the  United 
k fates,  as  the  honorable  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  has  done,  for  example,  I  will  say  that  the 
F  ederal  system  is  suitable  for  the  government 
°{  an  immense  territory,  inhabited  by  people 
of  different  races,  laws  and  customs,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  suitable  to  the  Confederation 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  than 
to  the  smaller  one  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  Lower  Canada,  “  unless  she  wish  re¬ 
presentation  based  upon  population,  should 
not  reject  a  written  Constitution  under  which 
she  has  protection  for  and  control  of  her  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Finallv 
the  expenses  of  the  federal  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  legislatures  will  not  exceed  those 
of  the  present  system.  According  to  the 
Montreal  manifesto  of  1859,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Parliament,  having  very  little  to 

*  u°Uf Cost  kut  little,  so  as  to  leave  more 
to  be  done  by  the  local  legislatures.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scheme  of  the  Conference  held  at 
Quebec,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  it  will  be 
the  local  legislatures  that,  having  but  local 


affairs  to  attend  to,  will  have  to  practise  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  is  not  more  of  a 
conjuror  than  others.  It  is  again  still  more 
evident  that  the  honorable  member  would  be 
less  hostile  to  this  project,  had  he  been  the 
author  of  it,  or  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  the 
right  instead  of  on  the  left  side  of  the  House; 
for  after  all  it  is  but  a  question  of  expediency, 
at  least  as  regards  principle.  The  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  also  told  us  : — 

I  would  never  have  attempted  to  make  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  country  without  being 
convinced  that  the  population  of  that  seotion  o'f 
province  which  I  represented  was  favorable  to 
such  a  scheme. 


(Hear.)  I  do  not  wish  to  doubt  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  but  has  he  not  also  said,  “  I  know  that 
the  possession  of  power  lead*  to  despotism  ?” 
Did  he  not  say,  before  the  events  of  1858, 
that  were  he  in  power,  never,  no  never,  would 
he  consent  to  govern  Lower  Canada  with  the 
help  of  an  Upper  Canada  majority,  and  yet 
how  did  he  act  in  1862  ?  How  did  he  act  on 
coming  into  power  in  1863,  after  having 
ejected  in  such  a  loyal  and  sympathising  man¬ 
ner  his  illustrious  predecessor  and  chief  Hon 
Mr.  Sicotte  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not 
despotism,  but  thirst  for  power,  which  made 
him  adopt  means  to  attain  that  end,  which  I 
shall  not  designate  by  their  proper  name  in 
this  solemn  debate.  (Hear,  hear.)  How 
did  he  act?  Forgetting  his  declarations  of 
1858,  he  governed  Lower  Canada  with  a 
weak  minority  of  its  representatives,  and  as 
according  to  his  ideas,  “power  led  to  des¬ 
potism,”  he  ruled  it  with  that  rod  of  iron 
which  the  radicals  alone  know  how  to  wield 
But  happily  those  days  of  painful  memories 
are  passed,  and  the  level  of  the  political  soil 
which  had  sunk  down,  from  some  of  those 
secret  causes  known  to  Providence  alone,  again 
suddenly  rose  up  to  escape  from  the  over¬ 
flowing  torrents  of  demagogic  principles  which 
threatened  society  at  large.  What  the  Oi> 
position  detest  the  most  in  the  project  of  the 
Quebec  Conference,  is  its  monarchical  charac¬ 
ter,  as  also  those  words  found  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  remarkable  work:— 


ine  nest 


•  „i?.eres‘s  arM  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  British  North  America  will  be  pro- 
moted  by  a  Federal  Uni°n  under  the  Crown  of 
Ureat  Britain,  provided  such  union  can  be  effected 
on  principles  just  to  the  several  provinces 
In  the  Federation  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can  Provinces,  the  system  of  government  best 
apted,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  diversified  interests  of  the  several  pro- 
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vinces,  and  secure  efficiency,  harmony  and  per¬ 
manency  in  the  working  of  the  union,  would  be 
a  General  Government,  charged  with  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  country  ;  and 
Local  Governments  for  each  of  the  Canadas,  and 
for  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  charged  with  the 
control  of  local  matters  in  their  respective 
sections.  Provision  being  made  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  union,  on  equitable  terms,  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  North-West  Territory,  British 
Columbia,  and  Vancouver. 

We  move  in  a  different  circle  of  ideas  from 
that  in  which  the  Opposition  moves.  We  wish 
in  America,  as  elsewhere,  for  a  monarchy  tem¬ 
pered  by  parliamentary  system  and  minister¬ 
ial  responsibility,  because,  without  interfering 
with  liberty,  it  renders  institutions  more  solid 
and  secure.  We  have  all  seen  British  democ¬ 
racy  holding  its  existence  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  immutable  aegis  of  Boyal  Majesty, 
and  exercising  over  the  destinies  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  salutary  control  which  has  made 
Great  Britain  so  rich,  so  powerful  and  so  free. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  also  seen,  not  far 
from  our  own  homes,  that  same  democracy 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  republicanism,  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  demagogy,  and 
from  demagogy  to  an  intolerable  despotism. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  seen  military  rule 
extending  over  the  entire  face  of  the  great 
neighboring  republic,  lately  so  proud  of  its 
popular  institutions.  And  we  have  also  seen 
that  people,  so  proud  of  their  liberty,  humbly 
bend  their  necks  to  the  sword  of  the  soldier, 
allow  their  press  to  be  muzzled,  after  haying 
condemned  the  system  of  censorship  legalized 
in  France,  and  suffer  their  writers  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  without  a  protest.  (Hear,  hear.) 
M.  de  Tocqueville  has  lived  too  long  ;  his 
admirable  work  on  democracy  in  America 
produces  upon  our  minds,  at  the  present  day, 
only  the  effect  of  an  heroic  poem  ;  it  is  the 
Isle  of  Calypso,  so  admirably  sung  by  Fene- 
LON,  but  which  fades  away  when  you  huve^ 
closed  Telemaahus.  (Laughter.)  Instead  of 
those  institutions,  framed  with  such  mathe¬ 
matical  precision,  and  that  mechanism  so  fin¬ 
ished  and  so  regular  in  its  course,  there  is  to 
be  seen  but  violent  and  jerking  motions,  over¬ 
turnings,  and  the  collision  and  smashing  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  disconnected  ma¬ 
chinery  of  state ;  instead  of  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  we  find  civil  war  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
universal  desolation,  formidable  battles,  and 
the  blood  of  brothers  mingling  in  streams  on 
the  soil  of  their  common  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  has  become  of  that  race  of 
giants  who,  after  seven  years  of  a  glorious 
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struggle,  laid  the  foundation,  in  1783,  of  the 
American  republic  ?  Disdaining  to  use  the 
means  employed  by  the  smaller  spirits  of  the 
age  to  grasp  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  they 
have  retired  from  the  public  arena,  so  as  to 
live  in  an  honorable  and  dignified  manner  in 
private  retirement — for  the  genius  of  the 
American  people  is  not  dead,  and  the  country 
which  still  produces  great  judges  and  learned 
jurists  could  also,  under  another  order  of 
things,  and  in  a  different  moral  condition, 
give  birth  to  new  Washingtons,  Franklins, 
Gamiltons,  Adams,  and  Madisons.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  did  not  act  wrongly  then,  those 
forty  chosen  men  of  British  North  America 
who  came  to  Quebec  to  erect  a  new  nation  on 
the  monarchical  basis,  and  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  principles  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  to  us  that  that  authority 
was  imposing  enough  to  merit  the  respect  of 
men  of  much  less  experience,  and  much  less 
versed  in  the  science  of  government.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  yet  when  the  honorable  member 
for  Joliette  asked  with  much  reason  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbini&re  why  he  did 
not  speak  of  Confederation  based  upon  mon¬ 
archical  principles,  the  latter  gentleman  an¬ 
swered  that  he  could  not  speak  of  what  did 
not  exist,  and  of  what  was  absurd.  He  was 
like  the  French  savant  who,  in  1836,  proved 
by  arguments  not  to  be  refuted,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  ocean  with  steam  as 
the  motive  power.  But  while  he  was  thus 
floundering  through  his  powerful  and  learned 
arguments,  the  Sirius  was  steaming  majesti¬ 
cally  across  the  Atlantic  as  if  to  mock  the 
wisdom  of  science.  Facts  are  stubborn  and 
positive  things.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  not 
here,  like  Columbus,  looking  for  an  unknown 
world  ;  yet  the  honorable  member  who  went 
as  far  back  as  the  heroic  times  of  Greece  to 
find  arguments  against  all  Confederations,  who 
unfolded  pompously  to  our  gaze  Roman  his¬ 
tory  to  prove  to  us  that  what  was  strong  and 
durable  was  formed  piece  by  piece,  and  that 
even  what  is  actually  strong  must  also  perish,  as 
the  Roman  Empire  had  ended  by  succumbing 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  power  ;  who,  bent 
on  finding  out  Confederations  in  confusion,  and 
in  the  midst  of  pronundamentos,  of  movimen- 
tos  and  of  echauffourees ,  travelled  through  with¬ 
out  seeing  them,  those  non-federative  Spanish- 
American  republics,  so  irritable  and  so  agi¬ 
tated  ;  who,  to  be  faithful  to  this  system,  at¬ 
tributed  the  five  hundred  years’  existence  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  to  every  other  cause 
than  to  the  stability  of  its  principle,  and  to 
the  conservative  and  national  character  of  its 
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inhabitants ;  and  who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  doctrines,  did  not  see  that  the  European 
equilibrium  would  have  been  secure  just  as 
well  by  the  existence  of  one  or  more  distinct 
states  as  with  a  Confederation  in  the  Helvetic 
Mountains  —  he  failed  to  see  not  far  from 
the  native  land  of  his  ancestors,  the  noble 
Helvetia  which  conquered  and  maintained 
for  five  centuries  its  independence  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  terrible  conflicts  which 
shook  the  soil  of  Europe,  which  overturned 
thrones  and  transformed  nations — he  has  not 
seen,  in  flesh  and  blood,  a  Confederation  rest¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  on  the  monarchical  prin¬ 
ciple — the  Germanic  Confederation — of  which 
Austria  is  the  head,  and  for  which  this  latter 
power  and  Prussia  alone  can  decide  questions 
of  peace  and  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was 
preceded  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
which  had  found  like  it  its  elements  and  its 
mode  of  being  in  the  ancient  empire  found¬ 
ed  by  Charlemagne,  “  the  strongest  hand 
that  ever  existed,”  to  use  the  splendid 
expression  of  Ozanam  ;  the  Germanic  Em¬ 
pire,  a  true  confederation  of  princes,  be¬ 
coming  really  independent  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  and  kings  in  their  respective  states 
under  the  Imperial  suzerainty.  The  Golden 
Bull  promulgated  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  in  1356,  gives  us  some  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  I  would  refer 
the  honoAble  member  for  Lotbinibre  to  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  why  should  we  ransack 
history  to  establish  a  fact  which  is  as  clear 
as  day  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  open  the  first 
dictionary  at  hand  to  know  that  the  word 
“  confederation  ”  means  simply  “  league,” 
union  of  states  or  sovereigns,  of  nations,  or 
even  of  armies  for  a  common  object.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  honorable  member  has  there¬ 
fore  ill-chosen  his  time  to  be  witty  at  the 
expense  of  a  man  of  sense.  He  declared 
himself  by  turns  against  the  Federal  prin¬ 
ciple  and  against  legislative  unity.  Appealing 
alternately  to  every  prejudice  to  attain  his 
object,  he  said  to  the  French-Canadian 
Catholics — “  Resist  Confederation,  because  it 
will  leave  you  without  protection  in  the 
Federal Governmentand  Parliament.”  Then, 
turning  towards  English  Protestants,  and 
reading  complacently  to  them  an  extract  from 
Lord  Durham's  report,  he  said  : — “  Do  not 
vote  for  Confederation  ;  you  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  French  and  Catholic  majority  in 
the  Local  Government  and  Parliament.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  Although  the  direct  reverse 
in  every  other  respect  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Hoohelaga,  his  conduct  proves 


that  he  believes  with  that  honorable 
gentleman  “  that  power  engenders  des¬ 
potism.”  But,  in  his  place,  at  the  outset  of 
my  public  career,  full  of  youth  and  of  the 
generous  sentiments  which  it  inspires,  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  the  torch  to  such  inflammable 
elements  as  national  and  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  I  should  have  imitated  the  example 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Montreal 
Centre  ;  and  in  order  to  calm  mutual  distrust, 
I  should  have  endeavored  to  fulfil  my  duty 
by  recalling  the  eminently  honorable,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  civilising  history  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  (Cheers  )  But  the  honorable 
gentleman  was  evidently  incapable  of  so 
doing.  He  had  just  emerged  terrified  from 
amidst  the pronunciamentos,  the  echauffourtes 
and  the  movimentos  of  the  very  civilized 
Spanish  Confederations  of  Central  America, 
and  full  of  feverish  agitation,  he  launched 
himself  on  spreading  pinions  towards  the 
rain-bow  and  the  aurora  borealis.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  We  know  what  the  rainbow  is 
physically.  It  is  composed  of  drops  of 
water,  which,  placed  at  a  certain  angle  facing 
the  sun,  refract  and  reflect  its  light  with 
all  the  colors  of  which  it  is  composed 
(Laughter  )  As  to  the  aurora  borealis , 
some  attribute  it  to  the  reverberations  of 
solar  light  on  the  snows  of  the  North  Pole, 
whither  the  honorable  gentleman  proceeded 
in  order  to  find  the  vast  territory  with  which 
he  wishes  us  to  form  the  Confederation 
domain  But  the  opinion  most  generally 
accepted  is  that  it  is,  in  a  manner,  some¬ 
thing  imponderable  and  unsubstantial. 
(Laughter.)  Our  people,  seeing  them 
moving  in  all  directions  with  the  most 
prodigious  rapidity,  rising,  falling,  doubling 
backward  and  forward  on  each  other  with 
such  inconceivable  rapidity,  have  given  them 
the  true  and  picturesque  name  of  dancing 
puppets  ( marionnettes ).  (Hear,  arid  laugh¬ 
ter.)  It  is,  therefore,  easily  seen  that  if  they 
hold  in  hoiror  the  prejudices  which  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  so  much  evil,  their  mind  is  at  least 
not  so  torpid  as  the  hon.  member  for  Lotbi- 
nibre  believes,  and  it  is  at  least  not  necessary 
to  arouse  them  in  this  manner  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  know  what  iuvariably  happens  to  all 
these  luminous  meteors.  Jack  o’  the  Lanterns 
and  Will  o  the  Wisps  having  complacently, 
expanded  themselves  on  the  confines  of  the' 
infinite  horizon,  after  having  gambolled  at 
their  ease,  become  serious  and  solemn — they 
are  seized  with  the  ambition  of  ascending  to 
the  zenith.  But  as  they  have,  “  with  the 
stature  of  a  giant,  but  the  strength  of  a 


child,’’  they  soon  diminish  and  disappear, 
to  be,  in  the  words  of‘  Bossuet,  “  qn’un  jc 
ne  sais  quoi  qui  n’ a  plus  de  nom  dans  aucune 
languc  (a  thing  which  has  no  name  in  any 
tongue).”  (Hear,  hear.)  On  close  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
hon.  member  was  not  so  sarcastic  as  might 
have  been  at  first  supposed,  when  he 
suggested  the  iris  as  the  emblem  of  the  new 
Confederation.  The  rainbow,  from  a  figura¬ 
tive  pointy  of  view,  is  the  emblem  of  alliance, 
and  consequently  of  strength  and  durability — 
it  is  the  symbol  of  peace  and  calm  after  a  long 
day  of  storm  and  tempest — it  is  the  pledge  of 
promise  that,  in  future,  the  flood-gates  of 
demagogy  will  no  longer  be  opened  on 
the  country,  to  leave  upon  its  surface  that 
morbid  sediment,  the  fetid  odors  of  which 
still  offend  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
after  their  unwholesome  waters  have  retired 
(Cheers.)  It  is  the  unity  of  many-colored 
rays  which,  combined,  produces  light  and 
heat  and  fecundity.  I  should,  therefore, 
advise  those  who  will  be  charged  at  a  future 
day  with  our  new  destinies  to  adopt  the 
rainbow  as  our  national  emblem,  and  to  give 
credit  to  the  bon.  member  for  Lotbini&re, 
who  will  doubtless  be  astonished  to  find  that, 
he  has  been  so  wonderfully  inspired.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  If  there  were  never  to 
be  any  mutual  confidence  among  men  ;  if  we 
were  for  ever  destined  to  fear  and  suspect  each 
other  reciprocally,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
renounce  all  idea  of  government  as  well  as 
all  the  relations  of  social  life  The  very 
laws  which  protect  persons  and  property 
would  be  without  value,  because  they  are 
expounded  by  men.  (Hear,  hear.)  For¬ 
tunately  such  is  not  the  case,  as  our  own 
history  sufficiently  proves.  Before  the 
union,  the  parliamentary  majority  in  Lower 
Canada  was  Catholic,  and  although  it  was 
long  involved  in  a  struggle  wirh  power,  was 
it  ever  guilty  of  an  injustice  towards  the 
Protestant  minority?  (Hear,  hear.)  On 
the  contrary,  did  it  not  emancipate  the 
latter,  civilly  and  religiously,  and  did  it  not 
give  that  minority  privileges  which  ic  had 
not  hitherto  possessed  ?  If  our  people 
are  inflexibly  attached  to  our  faith,  it  is 
a’so  full  of  toleration,  of  good-will  towards 
those  who  are  not  of  the  same  belief.  Since 
the  union  the  parts  have  changed.  Protes¬ 
tantism  dominates  in  the  government  and  in 
the  legislature,  and  yet  has  not  Catholicity 
been  better  treated,  and  has  it  not  been 
better  developed,  with  more  liberty  and  more 
prosperity  than  under  the  regime  of  the  Con¬ 


stitution  of  1791.  (Hear,  hear.)  Living 
and  laboring  together  we  have  learned  to 
know,  to  respect,  to  esteem  each  other,  and 
to  make  mutual  concessions  for  the  common 
weal.  We  Catholics  have  therefore  no  fear 
of  the  ill-will  of  a  Protestant  majority  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  Legislature,  and 
we  are  certain  that  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada  need  not  fear  for  themselves  in  the 
local  legislature.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  has  declared 
that  he  was  willing  to  accord  to  the  Protest¬ 
ants  the  guarantees  of  protection  which  they 
sought  for  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
but  in  this  he  has  been  forestalled  by  the 
Quebec  Conference  and  by  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
Lower  Canada.  If  the  present  law  be  in¬ 
sufficient..  let  it  be  changed.  Justice  demands 
that  the  Protestant  minority  of  Lower  Canada 
shall  be  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Catholic  minority  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that 
the  rights  acquired  by  the  one  and  the  other 
shall  not  be  assailed  either  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  or  the  local  legislatures.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  is  all  I  feel  called  upon  to  say, 
on  this  occasion,  respecting  a  question  which 
will  again  arise  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
The  hon.  member  for  Lotbini^re  has  attacked 
the  scheme  as  being  too  federal,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  has  condemned  it  as 
not  being  sufficiently  federal,  and  as  tending 
too  much  towards  unity.  Neither  one  nor 
the  other  is  strictly  accurate — it  is  not  ab¬ 
solute  unity,  nor  the  federal  principle  in  the 
American  sense.  In  the  American  Confed¬ 
eration,  supreme  authority  proceeded  at  the 
outset  from  the  delegation  of  the  states, 
which  nevertheless  divested  themselves  of  it 
forever — at  least  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Northern  jurisconsults,  who  hold  that  no 
state  is  free  to  break  the  compact  of  1788. 
In  the  scheme  of  the  Quebec  Conference 
there  was  no  delegation  of  the  supreme 
authority,  either  from  above  or  below,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  provinces,  not  being  independ¬ 
ent  states,  received,  their  political  organiza¬ 
tions  from  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  only  distinct  attributes  for  the  one 
and  the  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unity  does 
not  obtain  in  an  absolute  sense,  because  local 
interests  and  institutions  required  in  the  local 
constitutions,  guarantees  and  protections 
which  they  feared  they  would  not  find  in  the 
united  Parliament  and  Government.  But  it  is 
as  complete  as  possible, inasmuch  as  unity  gives 
to  institutions  chauces  of  duration,  and  an 
initiatory  force  which  is  not  given,  which 
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cannot  be  given,  by  confederacies  in  which 
authority  is  scattered,  and  where  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  without  value  and  without  real 
existence.  Every  constitutional  mode  of 
existence  has  its  advantages;  but  assuredly 
that  state  of  existence  which  gives  perman¬ 
ence  and  stability  to  institutions  should  be 
preferred  to  others.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  but  a  compromise  between  state 
sovereignty  and  the  need  of  a  supreme 
authority  to  ensure  the  working  of  the  state 
machinery,  and  that  it  was  not  perfect  even 
in  the  opinion  of  its  authors.  In  order  to 
prove  this  statement,  1  shall  call  to  my  assist¬ 
ance  words  of  greater  weight  than  my  own — 
those  of  Joseph  Storey,  probably  the 
greatest  constitutional  authority  of  the 
United  States  : — 

Any  survey,  however  slight,  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  will  impress  the  mind  with  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  which  attended  the  formation  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  features.  It  is  well  known  that  upon  three 
important  points  touching  the  common  rights  and 
interests  of  the  several  states,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed,  and  many  animated  discussions 
took  place.  The  first  was  as  to  the  mode  of 
voting  in  Congress,  whether  it  should  be  by 
states  or  according  to  wealth  or  population.  The 
second,  as  to  the  rule  by  which  the  expenses  of 
the  Union  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
states.  And  the  third,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  and  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  in  the  western  territory.  But  that 
which  strikes  us  with  most  force  is  the  increasing 
jealousy  and  watchfulness  everywhere  betrayed 
in  respect  to  the  powers  to  be  confided  to  the 
General  Government.  For  this  several  causes 
may  be  assigned.  The  colonies  had  been  long 
engaged  in  struggles  against  the  superintending 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  had  practically  felt 
the  inconveniences  of  the  restrictive  legislation 
of  the  parent  country.  These  stru^o-les 
had  naturally  led  to  a  general  feeling  of  resis¬ 
tance  of  all  external  authority,  and  these  in¬ 
conveniences  to  extreme  doubts,  if  not  to  dread 
of  any  legislation,  not  exclusively  originating  in 
their  domestic  assemblies.  They  had,  as  yet, 
not  felt  the  impoitance  or  necessity  of  union 
among  themselves,  having  been  hitherto  con¬ 
nected  with  the  British  sovereignty  in  all  their 
foreign  relations.  What  would  be  their  fate,  as 
separate  and  independent  communities ,  how  far 
their  interests  would  coincide  or  vary  from  each 
other  as  such ;  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
union  upon  their  domestic  peace,  their  territorial 
interests,  their  external  commerce,  their  political 
security,  or  their  civil  liberty,  were  points  to  them 
wholly  of  a  speculative  character,  in  regard  to 
which  various  opinions  might  be  entertained,  and 
various  and  even  opposite  conjectures  formed, 
upon  grounds  apparently  of  equal  plausibility. 


Nothwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  articles, 
that  the  union  of  the  states  was  to  be  perpetual, 
an  examination  of  the  powers  confided  to  the 
General  Government  would  easily  satisfy  us  that 
they  looked  principally  to  the  existing  l’evolu- 
tionary  state  of  things.  The  principal  powers 
respected  the  operations  of  war,  and  would  be 
dormant  in  times  of  peace.  In  short,  Congress 
in  peace  wes  possessed  of  but  a  delusive  and 
shadowy  sovereignty,  with  little  more  than  the 
empty  pageantry  of  office.  They  were  indeed 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  sending  and  receiving 
ambassadors  ;  of  entering  into  treaties  and  allian¬ 
ces  ;  of  appointing  courts  for  tne  trial  of  piracies 
and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  ;  of  regulating  the 
public  coin ;  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  regulating  trade  with  Indians,  of 
establishing  post  offices;  of  borrowing  money  and 
emitting  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;  of  ascertaining  and  appropriating  the 
sums  necessary  for  defraying  the '  public  ex¬ 
penses,  and  of  disposing  of  the  western  ter¬ 
ritory.  And  most  of  these  powers  required  for 
their  exercise  the  assent  of  nine  states.  But  they 
possessed  not  the  power  to  raise  any  revenue, 
to  levy  any  tax,  to  enforce  any  law,  to  secure 
any  right,  to  regulate  any  trade,  or  even  the  poor 
prerogative  of  commanding  means  to  pay  its  own 
ministers  at  a  foreign  court  They  could  contract 
debts,  but  they  were  without  means  to  discharge 
them.  They  could  pledge  the  public  faith,  but 
they  were  incapable  of  redeeming  it.  They  could 
enter  into  treaties,  but  every  state  in  the  union 
might  disobey  them  with  impunity.  They  could 
contract  alliances,  but  could  not  command  men 
or  money  to  give  them  vigor.  They  could  insti¬ 
tute  courts  for  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high 
seas,  but  they  had  no  means  to  pay  either  the 
judges  or  the  jurors.  In  short,  all  powers  which 
did  not  execute  themselves  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  states,  and  might,  be  trampled  upon  at  will 
with  impunity. 

One  of  our  leading  writers  addressed  the 
following  strong  language  to  ihe  public  : — 

By  this  political  compact  the  United  States  m 
Congress  have  exclusive  power  for  the  following 
purposes,  without  being  able  to  execute  one  of 
them  :  they  may  make  and  conclude  treaties,  but 
can  only  recommend  the  observance  of  them. 
They  may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  cannot  de¬ 
fray  even  the  expenses  of  their  tables.  They 
may  borrow  money  in  their  own  name  on  the 
faith  of  the  union,  but  cannot  pay  a  dollar.  They 
may  coin  money,  but  they  cannot  purchase  an 
ounce  of  bullion.  They  may  make  war,  and 
determine  what  number  of  troops  are  necessary, 
but  cannot  raise  a  single  soldier.  In  short,  they 
may  declare  everything,  but  do  nothing. 

Strong  as  this  language  may  seem,  it  has  no 
coloring  beyond  what  the  naked  truth  would 
justify.  Washington  himself,  that  patriot 
without  slain  or  reproach,  speaks,  in  1785, 
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with  unusual  significance  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  In  a  word,”  says  he,  “  the  Confed¬ 
eration  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than 
a  shadow  without  the  substance,  and  Con¬ 
gress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being 
little  attended  to.”  The  same  sentiments 
may  be  found  in  many  public  documents. 
One  of  the  most  humiliating  proofs  of  the 
utter  inability  of  Congress  to  enforce  even 
the  exclusive  powers  vested  in  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  argumentative  circular  addressed 
by  it  to  the  several  states,  in  April,  1787, 
entreating  them  in  the  most  supplicating 
manner  to  repeal  such  of  their  laws  as  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
“  If  in  theory,”  says  the  biographer  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  “  the  treaties  formed  by  Congress 
were  obligatory,  yet  it  had  been  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  in  practice  that  body  was  absolutely 
unable  to  carry  them  into  execution.” — 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  embarrassments  of 
the  country  in  its  financial  concerns,  the  general 
pecuniary  distress  among  the  people  from  the  ex- 
Hausting  operations  of  the  war,  the  total  prostra¬ 
tion  of  commerce  and  the  languishing  unthriftiness 
of  agriculture,  gave  new  impulses  to  the  already 
marked  political  divisions  in  the  Legislative 
Councils.  Efforts  were  made  on  our  side  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  of  the  public  calamities  by  a 
resort  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  to  tender 
laws,  and  instalment  and  other  laws,  having  for 
their  object  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of 
private  debt,  and  a  diminution  of  the  public  taxes. 
On  the  other  side,  public  as  well  as  private  credi¬ 
tors  became  alarmed  from  the  increased  dangers 
to  property,  and  the  increased  facility  of  perpe¬ 
trating  frauds,  to  the  destruction  of  all  private 
faith,  and  credit.  And  they  insisted  strenuously 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  government  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  laws  which  should  preserve  the  public 
faith  and  redeem  the  country  from  that  ruin 
which  always  follows  upon  the  violation  of  the 
principles  of  justice  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
contracts.  “  At  length,”  we  are  told,  “  two  great 
parties  were  formed  in  every  state,  which  were 
distinctly  marked  and  which  pursued  distinct  ob¬ 
jects  with  systematic  arrangement.”  The  wonder 
indeed  is,  not  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
constitution  should  have  encountered  the  most 
ardent  opposition,  but  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  adopted  at  all  by  the  majority  of  the  states. 
In  the  convention  itself  which  framed  it,  there 
was  a  great  diversity  of  judgment,  and  upon  some 
vital  subjects  an  intense  and  irreconcilable  hostil¬ 
ity  of  opinion.  It  is  understood  that,  at  several 
periods  the  convention  were  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  up  without  accomplishing  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  votaries  of  the  national 
government  are  fewer  in  number,  they  are  likely 
to  enlist  in  its  favor  men  of  ardent  ambition, 
comprehensive  views  and  powerful  genius.  A 
love  of  the  union,  a  sense  of  its  importance — nay, 
of  its  necessity  to  secure  permanence  and  safety 


to  our  political  liberty  ;  a  consciousness  that  the 
powers  of  the  national  constitution  are  eminently 
calculated  to  preserve  peace  at  home  and  dignity 
abroad,  and  to  give  value  to  property,  and  system 
and  harmony  to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  a  consciousness, 
too,  that  the  restraints  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
states  are  the  only  efficient  means  to  preserve 
public  and  private  justice,  and  to  ensure  tranquil¬ 
lity  amidst  the  conflicting  interests  and  rivalries  of 
the  states — these  will  doubtless  combine  many 
sober  and  reflecting  mind3  in  its  support.  If  to 
this  number  we  are  to  add  those  whom  the  larger 
rewards  of  fame  or  emolument  or  influence  con¬ 
nected  with  a  wider  sphere  of  action  may  allure 
to  the  national  councils,  there  is  much  reason  to 
presume  that  the  union  will  not  be  without  reso¬ 
lute  friends. 

The  events  now  occurring  in  the  United 
States  sufficiently  prove,  I  think,  that  the 
fears  of  the  illustrious  foundersof  the  Union 
were  not  without  some  foundation.  The 
scheme  of  Constitution  which  is  submitted 
to  us  is  also  a  compromise,  but  a  compro¬ 
mise  in  the  best  conditions  of  existence,  aDd 
in  those  least  dangerous  to  the  stability  and 
the  strength  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  to 
give  being.  Unity  moves  more  at  ease,  and 
the  checks  plaoed  therein  for  the  benefit  of 
>  the  sections  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  general  action.  It  is  not 
so  much  against  the  Federal  principle  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  are  directed. 
For  him  it  is  a  party  question  which  he  puts 
to  himself  in  this  manner  : — “  How  shall  we 
find  ourselves,  my  friends  and  myself,  in  this 
Confederation  ?  Shall  we  be  strong  or  weak  ? 
May  we  hope  to  regain  power,  or  shall  we  be 
lost  like  so  many  drops  of  water  in  the 
ocean  ?”  In  order  to  convince  the  House 
that  I  have  correctly  appreciated  the  motive 
of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  (  Hon,  Mr.  Dorion’s) 
opposition,  I  shall  quote  from  his  speech  of 
the  16th  inst. : — 

Hon.  Mr.  Dorion — But,  sir,  I  may  be  askecb 
admitting  all  that — admitting  that  the  scheme 
now  submitted  to  us  is  not  that  which  has  been 
promised  us,  what  difference  will  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  Provinces  into  the  Confederation 
make  ?  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  When  the 
ministers  consented  to  the  votes  in  the  Conference 
being  taken  by  provinces,  they  gave  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This  mode 
of  procedure  had  for  its  result  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  measure  that  was  ever  submitted  to  the 
House.  The  members  of  the  Upper  House  are 
no  longer  to  be  elected,  but  nominated — and  by 
whom  ?  By  a  Tory  or  Conservative  Government 
for  Canada,  by  a  Conservative  Government  in 
Nova  Scotia,  by  a  Conservative  Government  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  by  a  Conservative 
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Government  in  Newfoundland,  the  only  Liberal 
Government  concerned  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Upper  House  being  that  of  New  Brunswick,  where 
there  is  a  Liberal  Administration,  whose  fate 
depends  on  the  result  of  the  elections  now  taking 
place  in  that  province.  A  similar  scheme  would 
never  have  been  adopted  by  the  Liberal  members 
from  Upper  Canada,  the  people  of  which  section, 
to  the  number  of  1,400,000,  with  those  in  the 
Lower  Province,  making  in  all  2,500,000,  have 
been  controlled  by  the  900,000  people  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Have  we  not  been  told  in 
set  terms  that  it  was  the  Lower  Provinces  which 
did  not  want  an  elective  Legislative  Council  ?  If, 
instead  of  inviting  to  a  Conference  the  delegates 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  our  Government  had 
done  what  it  engaged  to  do,  namely—  had  itself 
prepared  a  Constitution,  it  would  never  have 
dared  to  draw  up  a  proposal  like  this  now  laid 
before  us  ;  it  would  never  have  proposed  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  nominated  for  life,  with  a  limited 
membership,  and  which  has  to  be  named  by  four 
Tory  Governments.  Reckoning  15  to  20  years, 
as  the  average  of  the  time  each  Legislative 
Councillor  will  hold  his  seat,  a  century  would 
elapse  before  its  composition  could  be  entirely 
changed!  We  will  have,  thus,  a  Legislative 
Council  lasting  for  evei — at  least  as  regards  this, 
and  the  next  generation — controlled  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  to-day  preponderates  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  ; 
and  are  we  going  to  believe,  as  the  present  docu¬ 
ment  promises  us,  that  a  government  like  that 
which  we  possess  now,  will  employ  itself  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Opposition  represented  in  the  Legislative 
Council?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  thank 
the  delegates  for  their  solicitude  as  regards  the 
Opposition,  but  I  rely  but  little  on  their  promises. 
Did  we  not  hear  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
West  say  the  other  day,  turning  towards  his  sup¬ 
porters  :  “If  I  had  the  recommending  of  the 
nominations,  I  would  advise  the  choice  of  the 
most  qualified — but  of  course,  of  my  own  party. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  done  in  this  way,  sir ; 
and,  if  this  precious  scheme  is  put  into  operation, 
we  shall  have  a  Legislative  Counci,  divided  in  the 
following  manner:  for  Upper  Canada,  we  shall 
probably  have  Liberals  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
9,  for  I  suppose  that  the  honorable  member  for 
South  Oxford  (Honorable  Mr.  Brown)  has  made 
enough  sacrifices  to  deserve  at  least  this  conces¬ 
sion,  and  as  his  friends  constitute  a  fourth  of  the 
Executive  Council,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  also 
one  fourth  of  the  Executive  Councillors  for  Upper 
Canada,  Liberals. 

Hon.  Attorney  General  Macdonald — Hear, 
hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Holton — Exactly  25  per  cent. 

H  on.  Mr.  Dorion — Yes;  precisely  25  percent. 
Besides,  we  shall  have  for  Nova  Scotia  ten  Con¬ 
servatives,  from  Prince  Edward  Island  four 
more,  and  four  from  Newfoundland.  Thus  we 
are  to  have  eighteen  Conservatives  from  the 
Lower  Provinces,  who,  added  to  the  thirty-six 
from  Canada,  will  make  fifty-four  Conservatives, 
against  twenty-two  Liberals,  supposing  that  the  ten 


Legislative  Councillors  from  New  Brunswick  will 
all  be  Liberals.  Now,  supposing  that  the  average 
of  deaths  amounted  to  three  per  cent,  in  a  year,  it 
would  need  a  term  of  thirty  years  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  additions 
which  might  be  made  to  it  would  be  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  Yet  that  would 
be  scarcely  possible.  In  some  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  there  would  be  from  time  to  time  Con¬ 
servative  Governments,  and  there  might  be  also 
a  Conservative  Government  in  Canada.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  And  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  will  have  passed  away  before  the 
opinions  of  the  Liberal  party  will  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  divisions  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Mr.  Mackenzie — That  makes  no  dirference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dorion — The  hon.  member  for 
I  ambton  says  that  makes  no  difference  !  The 
honorable  member  is  ready  to  accept  everything, 
but  for  those  who  are  not  so  well  disposed,  the 
difference  would  be  that  we  would  be  bound  by 
this  constitution  which  will  permit  the  Legislative 
Council  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all 
measures  of  reform  wished  for  by  the  Liberal 
party.  If  the  hon,  member  for  Lambton  thinks 
that  that  makes  no  difference,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  differing  from  him,  and  I  think  that 
the  Liberal  party  generally  will  differ  from  him 
also.  The  Government  told  us  that  they  were 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
measures  in  the  project  of  Confederation  which 
did  not  altogether  please  them,  so  as  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Lower  Province  dele¬ 
gates,  and  that  they  bound  themselves  to  cause 
the  scheme  to  be  adopted  by  this  House  without 
amendment.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  not  see  a 
difference  now  ?  If  the  two  Canadas  were  the 
only  interested  parties,  the  majority  would  act 
as  they  pleased,  would  examine  minutely  the 
Constitution,  and  erase, all  measures  which  did 
not  suit  them,  and  a  proposition  such  as  that 
relative  to  the  Legislative  Council  would  have  no 
chance  of  being  adopted — it  is  too  short  a  time 
ago  since  this  House  voted,  by  a  crushing 
majority,  the  substitution  of  an  elective  Council 
for  a  Council  nominated  by  the  Crown.  In  fact, 
the  Council  named  by  the  Crown  had  so  fallen  in 
public  estimation — I  do  not  say  so  on  account  of  the 
men  who  composed  it,  but  still  such  was  the  fact, 
that  it  exercised  no  influence  ;  it  was  eyen  difficult 
to  assemble  a  quorum  of  members — a  change 
had  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  elective  system'  has  worked  well 
— the  elected  members  are  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Well  it  is 
just  as  public  attention  commences  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House,  that 
we  are  to  change  its  constitution  to  give  it  the 
pla<3e  of  the  same  one  we  so  short  a  time  ago 
condemned.  I  said  same  Constitution — I  mis¬ 
take,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  substitute  for  the 
present  Constitution  one  much  worse  than  the 
old  one,  and  one  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  precedent. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma; 
here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Federal  uniou 
is  worthless — without  us  there  is  no  country 
— itis  no  longer  the  doctrine  :  “Let  the  country 
perish  rather  than  a  principle  he  abandoned,” 
but  “  let  the  country  perish  rather  than  a  polit¬ 
ical  party  should  succumb.”  It  is  less  absurd, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  noble,  and  if  it  be 
not  cynical  in  words,  itis  so  undountedly  in 
conception.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  !  must  we 
resist  iu  future  all  progress,  all  strength  and 
national  greatness,  solely  because  a  party, 
which  exhausted  itself  almost  at  its  birth, 
thinks  it  cannot  discern  in  the  new  order  of 
things  the  stepping  stones  to  power  ?  But 
is  it  our  fault  that  the  doctrines  and  the  acts 
of  that  party  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  that  the  country 
persists  in  discountenancing  them  ?  The  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  would  hope  more  for 
his  party  in  a  Confederation  of  the  two 
Canadas  only ;  he  ha^  said  to  himself,  no  doubt, 
“  In  this  last  or  .er  of  things  the  increase 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  representation  would 
augment  the  .Radical  majority  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  that  majority,  added  to  the 
small  minority  I  command,  would  have 
placed  me  in  a  position  to  rule  Lower  Canada 
as  I  have  already  done,  against  its  will,  and 
in  spite  of  my  former  declarations.”  Either 
he  must  think  us  very  blind,  or  else  he 
must  expect  that  placing  the  question  in 
a  party  point  of  view,  he  would  rally  around 
him  only  those  who,  leaving  aside  all  na¬ 
tional  sentiments,  follow  him  nevertheless. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  the  extract  which  I 
have  just  now  read  brings  us  naturally  to 
the  question  of  an  elective  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  which  system  the  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  grants  a  great  degree  of 
superiority  over  the  nominative  one.  Just 
now  he  told  us  that  the  Council  nominated 
by  the  Crown  had  fallen  into  imbecility, 
and  had  lost  public  respect.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  to  prove  how  logical  he  is,  he  tells  us: 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Lords,  Conser¬ 
vative  though  it  be,  finds  itself  removed  from 
all  popular  influence;  but  its  numbers  may  be 
increased  upon  the  recommendation  ot  the  respon¬ 
sible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  if  such  a  measure 
were  to  become  necessary  to  obtain  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  both  Houses,  or  to  prevent  a  collision 
between  them.  The  position  which  its  members 
occupy  in  it  establishes  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  Crown  and  the  popular  element. 
But  this  new  House,  after  Confederation,  will  be 
a  perfectly  independent  body ;  its  members  will 
be  nominated  for  life,  and  their  number  cannot  be 
increased.  How  long  will  this  system  work 


without  bringing  about  a  collision  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  Let  us  suppose 
the  Lower  House  composed  in  a  great  part  of 
Liberals,  for  how  long  a  time  would  it  submit  to 
an  Upper  House  named  by  Government? 

Be  kind  enough  to  observe,  Mr.  Speaker,, 
that  under  the  old  system,  the  Legislative 
Council  possessed  the  same  elements  of 
existence  as  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
the  Crown  could  increase  its  numbers  at 
need  ;  it  augmented  it  in  1819,  as  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  augment  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1832.  Observe,  again,  that  it  is  precisely 
this  control  exercised  by  the  Crown  over 
the  Upper  House  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
found  so  fatal  to  legislation  previous  to  1856. 
But  there  is  a  more  rational  manner  of 
appreciating  the  part  sustained  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  British  Constitution.  No 
one  denies  to  the  Sovereign  the  abstract 
right  of  increasing  at  will  the  blouse  of 
Lords ;  but  such  right  has  never  been  exer¬ 
cised  but  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  men 
distinguished  for  great  national  services  ! 
au.d  when,  in  1832,  William  IV.  granted 
Earl  Grey  the  tremendous  power  to  swamp 
the  representative  body  of  the  great  landed 
nobility,  it  was  because  the  country  was 
moving  with  rapid  strides  towards  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  because  there  remained  to  the 
Sovereign  but  two  alternatives,  either  to 
lessen  the  moral  weight  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  to  see  his  own  throne  knocked  to 
pieces  from  under  his  feet.  (Hear,  hear.) 
To  convince  the  House  that  I  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  Lingard’s 
History  of  Enyland  : — 

It  is  known  that  justice  and  common  sense 
were  wounded  by  the  electoral  system  of  England, 
when  such  a  rock,  such  a  building,  such  a  hamlet 
belonging  to  noble  families  sent  representatives 
to  Parliament,  where  cities  of  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  not  represented,  where  corporations 
of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  had  a  right  to  elect 
members  for  large  cities,  and  so  forth.  All  this 
was  the  consequence  of  a  social  order,  founded 
on  privilege,  and  in  which  property  was  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  all  power.  To  reform  the  electoral 
system  was  then  to  make  an  attempt  not  only  on 
the  Constitution,  but  society.  And  the  Tories 
offered  a  desperate  resistance.  Such  was  their 
attitude,  that  the  Ministry  proclaimed  Parliament 
dissolved  ou  the  11th  May,  1831,  a  course  which 
was  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  people.  New  elec¬ 
tions  were  had,  and  resulted  in  a  ministerial 
majority.  The  Reform  Bill  was  adopted  by  the 
Commons,  but  the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one  votes.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  of  this  result  was  received  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms  with  the  most  lively  agitation. 
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Petitions  were  sent  in  from  all  parts, praying  for  the 
upholding  of  the  Ministry,  and  for  a  new  creation 
of  peers ;  reform  associations  were  formed,  and 
serious  disturbances  took  place  at  London,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Nottingham  &c.  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  at  its  re-assembling  the  Reform  Bill  was 
again  presented  with  some  alterations.  The 
Commons  accepted  it;  it  passed  a  first  and  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  third 
reading  was  adjourned,  and  Wellington  and 
seventy-four  peers  protested.  Agitation  became 
almost  universal ;  societies  met,  petitions  took  a 
threatening  character;  everything  was  tending- 
towards  armed  insurrection.  England  never 
before  presented  such  a  spectacle.  Meantime 
the  Ministry  had  demanded  of  the  king  a  new 
creation  of  peers  to  change  the  majority  of  the 
Upper  Chamber.  It  was  refused, — they  immediate¬ 
ly  resigned  on  the  9th  May,  1832.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  friends  were  then  called  in 
to  form  a  Minist  y  ;  he  tried  it  several  days  in 
vain.  The  nation  was  astir  ;  whole  aimies  were 
being  created  ;  riots  broke  out  everywhere ;  the 
lives  of  the  principal  Tories  were  threatened,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  seemed  disposed  to  snp- 
port  a  measure  which  would  have  overturned 
both  the  Government  and  the  aristocracy.  The 
King  called  back  the  Grey  Ministry,  and  the 
Bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  a 
third  reading,  on  which  the  Tories,  knowing  that 
the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  create  an  unlimited 
number  of  peers,  so  as  to  obtain  a  majority, 
abstained  from  attending  the  discussion,  and  the 
Bill  passed  by  106  votes  against  22.  The  Par¬ 
liament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  new  elec¬ 
tions  took  place  according  to  the  new  electoral 
law,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1833,  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  was  opened. 

It  must  then  have  been  a  real  revolution, 
this  nomination  of  one  hundred  new  peers, 
a  revolution  as  real  as  that  which  menaced 
the  Throne ;  and  do  we  not  feel  persuaded 
that  if  one  day  our  Federal  Legislative 
Council  were  to  place  itself  obstinately  and 
systematically  in  opposition  to  popular  will, 
matured  and  strengthened  by  ordeals,  it 
would  not  be  swept  away  by  a  revolutionary 
torrent  such  as  threatened  to  sweep  away 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1832  ?  This  Council, 
limited  as  to  numbers,  because  the  provinces 
insist  on  maintaining  in  it  an  equilibrium 
without  which  they  would  never  have  con¬ 
sented  to  a  union,  this  Council,  sprung  from 
the  people— having  the  same  wants,  hopes 
and  even  passions,  would  resist  less  the  pop¬ 
ular  will  in  America,  where  it  is  so  prompt 
and  active,  than  could  the  House  of  Lords 
in,Lng!and,  where  the  masses  are  inert  be- 
cause  they  have  not  political  rights  \  reason 
tells  us  thus  because  they  would  be  a 
ess  powerful  body  socially  or  politically, 
ihe  honorable  member  for  Eochelaga  has 


spoken  to  us  of  the  elected  senate  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  which  he  says  works  admirably.  But 
let  us  examine  the  manner  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  reasons  of  its  organization.  We 
find  in  a  note  under  the  53rd  article  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution,  section  2  of  the  Senate 
in  Havard’s  Public  and  Administrative 
Law ,  vol.  I : — 

89.  Elected  by  the  People. — Three  principal 
opinions  divided  the  Congress  on  the  question  of 
the  senate.  One  wanted  no  kind  of  senate. 
Another  wished  the  senate  named  with  or  with¬ 
out  conditions,  by  the  head  of  the  state ;  and 
another  wished  for  the  senate  but  elected  by  the 
people.  These  two  last  opinions  carried  the  exis- 
teuce  of  the  Chamber  to  be  admitted,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  fix  the  majority  on  the  mode  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  senators.  Among  the  members  who 
desire  a  senate,  the  greater  number  sustained 
nomination  by  the  king,  as  being  more  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  the  institution ;  but  those  who 
wished  only  one  Chamber  directly  elected  being 
in  despair,  and  in  order  to  popularize  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  they  accused  of  not  being  sufficiently 
so,  joined  with  those  favoring  senators  elect, 
named  without  the  intervention  of  the  royal 
power,  so  that  this  opinion  prevailed.  The 
senate  and  its  mode  of  existence  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  result  either  of  the  same  opinion  or  of 
the  same  majority.  The  central  section  proposed, 
with  a  majority  of  sixteen  against  four,  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  king  without  presentation  and  in  un¬ 
limited  number.  The  question  was  discussed  at 
the  sitting  of  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  December. 
Nomination  by  the  king  was  rejected  by  96 
against  77.  Two  leading  opinions  still  divided 
the  partisans  of  election.  One  would  confide  it 
to  the  ordinary  electoral  colleges,  and  others  to 
the  Provincial  Council  or  States.  “  We  desire,” 
said  M.  Blargntes  in  proposing  the  last  mode 
of  election  “a  neutral  power  which  can  resist  the 
dangers  which  might  result  from  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  head  of  the  state  or  from  an  elective 
Chamber.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  this 
power  should  emanate  neither  from  the  same 
elements  as  the  elective  Chamber,  nor  from  the 
chief  of  the  state.’’  To  confide  election  to  a  parti* 
cular  class,  was  said  on  the  other  side,  is  to  create 
privileged  electors  with  a  double  vote,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  our  country  all  the  inconveniences 
of  the  division  of  electors  which  has  just  been 
abolished  in  France.  Provincial  Councils  should 
moreover,  be  administrative  bodies.  The  system 
of  article  53  was  adopted  by  136  votes  against 
40.  The  opinion  which  was  in  favor  o°  only 
one  Chamber,  and  consequently  only  one  mode  of 
election,  determined  the  majority. 

Ihus  we  find  that  the  constitution  of  this 
senate  is  a  compromise  similar  t  >  that  of  the 
Bederal  Government  of  the  United  States 
But  let  us  go  on  a  little  further  :  — 

In  order  to  be  elected  and  to  continue  to  be  a 
senator,  one  qualification,  among  others,  is  to 
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pay,  in  Belgium,  at  least  one  thousand  florins  of 
direct  imposts,  patents  included. 

Is  not  this  last  provision  of  the  Belgian 
Constitution  a  hundred  times  more  con¬ 
servative  than  all  the  provisions  of  this 
scheme,  which  the  honorable  member  con¬ 
demns  ?  What!  no  one  can  be  a  senator 
in  Belgium  without  paying  $500  direct 
taxes,  over  and  above  indirect  taxes,  muni¬ 
cipal  and  local  impositions  of  all  sorts. 
And  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
calls  that  a  popular  House  !  Who  but  men 
powerful  and  rich  in  titles  and  fortune  can 
enter  it  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — What  is  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  electors  of  the  Belgian  House 
of  Representatives  ?  Is  it  not  much  higher 
than  elsewhere  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCIION— It  is  the  same 
for  both  Houses.  And  this  is  an  argument 
against  the  honorable  member;  for  if,  in  a 
country  like  Belgium,  in  which  every  fourth 
person  you  meet  is  a  beggar,  it  has  been 
found  requisite  to  make  the  elective  franchise 
and  the  electoral  qualification  of  the  senators 
so  high,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  has  made  a 
bad  selection  of  examples  ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  tendencies  of  Belgium  are  conservative. 
Why,  then,  should  we  adopt  another  course 
in  Canada,  where  there  is  not  one  beggar 
in  a  thousand  inhabitants  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL  —  Will  the 
honorable  member  for  Montmorenci  allow 
me  to  interrupt  him  in  his  argument 
in  relation  to  the  qualifications  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  legislative  councillors. 
Like  him,  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
servative  element  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  popular  element.  This  princi¬ 
ple  governed  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  that  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  Belgium,  and  that  of  every  well- 
organized  representative  government.  It  is 
that  element  of  conservatism  which  I  desire 
to  see  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederation  now  before  us ;  but  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Montmorency  will  allow 
me  to  remark  that  the  whole  of  his  argument 
applies  only  to  the  antagonism  which  might 
arise  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  in  a  monarchical  government  like  that  of 
Belgium,  which  is  not  based  on  a  Federative 
system  like  that  now  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Government.  But  wo  have  not  only  to  avoid 
the  differences  which  might  arise  between 
the  conservative  and  the  popular  elements; 
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we  have  also  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
several  provinces  which  are  to  form  part 
of  the  proposed  Confederation.  That  is 
the  all  important  question  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider.  We  have  accorded  the  principle  of 
representation  based  upon  population  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  without  doubt  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice;  but  we  ought  only  to  make  so  important 
a  concession  on  the  condition  that  we  shall 
have  equality  of  representation  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  and  the  right  reserved  to  our¬ 
selves  to  appoint  our  twenty-four  legislative 
councillors,  in  order  that  they  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  province  and 
independent  of  the  Federal  Government. — 
Without  this  essential  guarantee  I  affirm  that 
the  rights  of  Lower  Canada  are  in  danger. 
For  my  part  I  am  ready,  on  behalf  of  Lower 
Canada,  to  give  up  her  right  to  elect  directly 
her  twenty-four  legislative  councillors,  al¬ 
though  the  retention  of  the  elective  principle 
might  perhaps  be  the  surest  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  our  institutions;  but  I  am  anxious 
that  the  new  Constitution  now  proposed 
should  give  us  adequate  guarantees  that  the 
legislative  councillors  to  be  appointed  for 
life  should,  at  all  events,  be  selected  by  the 
Local  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
would  be  responsible  to  the  people.  These 
not  ill-grounded  sources  of  anxiety  I  should 
like  to  see  removed.  I  would  bespeak  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency  to  this  point,  which  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  us  Lower  Cana¬ 
dians  ;  and  I  hope  that  he  will  pardon  me  for 
having  interrupted  him,  and  that  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  give  me  such  an  answer  as 
will  dissipate  the  anxiety  which  I  am  aware 
has  been  evinced  on  this  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — The  honorable 
gentleman  has  not  understood  me  ;  my  object 
has  not  been  to  attack  the  representative  system 
of  Belgium  as  being  too  conservative  ;  on  the 
contrary  I  use  it  as  an  argument  in  my  favor, 
because  the  qualification  there  is  so  high,  that 
hardly  one  in  six  thousand  can  be  found  who 
can  aspire  to  the  post  of  senator.  Parties 
having  been  unable  to  come  to  any  under¬ 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  neither  the  hereditary  peerage  or  tlia. 
life  peerage  having  been  able  to  prevail,  the 
most  conservative  principle  next  to  these  was 
adopted,  viz.,  that  of  a  large  property  qualifi¬ 
cation.  All  those  who  have  drawn  up  consti¬ 
tutions,  either  theoretical  or  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  have  never  omitted  to  provide  counter¬ 
poises  to  prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  too 
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precipitate  and  hasty  legislation,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  encroachment  of  the 
power  of  the  executive.  In  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislative  Council 
to  exercise  the  conservative  influence,  and  to 
modify  the  legislation  too  energetic  and  too 
full  of  outside  effervescence,  which  is  sent  for 
their  consideration  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  when  public  opinion  gains  vigor 
from  the  obstacles  which  it  encounters,  and 
the  reforms  demanded  are  rational  and  come 
before  them  in  due  course,  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  legislation  which  embodies  them  will  be 
obstructed  in  its  progress ;  for  the  people  will 
rise  in  thpir  majesty  and  in  their  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  as  did  the  people  of  England  in  1832, 
and  the  obstacles  they  might  meet  with  on 
their  way  would  be  swept  away  as  by  a  tor¬ 
rent.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — That  is  exactly 
where  the  danger  lies. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — That  is  the 
danger  which  assailed  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1832,  but  no  one  would  venture  to  confront  to 
the  last  extremity  a  danger  such  as  this. 
But  the  honorable  member  for  Quebec  tells  us, 
if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  guarantees  lor  Lower  Canada  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legislative  councillors. 
The  selection  of  legislative  councillors  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  we 
are  now  considering,  viz.,  whether  the 
appointment  by  the  Crown  is  or  is  not  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  elective  principle.  But  in  an¬ 
swer  to  him  I  will  say,  that  the  scheme  be¬ 
fore  us  seems  to  be  quite  clear.  According 
to  this  plan  the  candidates  for  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  will  be  recommended  by  the  local 
governments  and  appointed  by  the  General 
Government,  and  it  is  by  this  very  division  of 
powers  that  the  selections  are  sure  to  be  good, 
and  made  in  conformity  with  the  desire  and 
sentiments  of  the  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Only  the  first  nom¬ 
inations  are  to  be  made  in  this  manner,  not 
those  which  may  be  made  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — The  first  nomin¬ 
ations  will  be  made  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  federal  councillors  will  be 
taken  from  the  present  legislative  councillors 
to  the  number  prescribed,  24,  provided  so 
many  can  be  found  who  will  accept  the  post, 
and  who  possess  the  requisite  property  quali- 
r  cation.  The  Conference  has  engaged,  by 
the  terms  of  the  scheme,  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  Opposition,  and  any  government  who 
should  fail  to  carry  out  so  solemn  an  en¬ 
gagement  would  well  deserve  to  lose  the  pub¬ 


lic  confidence.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  repeat  that 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  councillors  in  no 
wise  affects  the  conservative  principle  of 
nomination  on  which  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council  ought  to  be  based. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — In  the  course  of  my 
observations  the  other  night,  I  did  not 
examine  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  honorable  member 
fiom  Quebec  is  now  looking  at  it.  That 
honorable  member,  if  I  have  understood 
him  rightly,  affirms  that  in  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
there  is  no  conservative  principle  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  provinces  will  be  represented  in 
that  Council,  and  he  does  so  with  justice.  If 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorenci  will 
examine  it  attentively,  he  will  see  that  the  first 
nominations  are  to  be  made  by  the  existing 
governments.  Thus  the  Government  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  that  of  New  Brunswick  and  that  of 
Nova  Scotia  will  appoint  legislative  council¬ 
lors,  but  afterwards  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  the  appointments.  The  honorable 
member  for  Quebec  can,  with  reason,  draw 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  views  of  the  provinces  will  be  respected. 
I  for  my  part  have  investigated  the  matter, 
more  in  connection  with  the  power  that  will 
be  vested  in  the  legislative  councillors.  I 
asserted  that  by  appointing  them  for  life  and 
limiting  their  number,  an  absolute  authority 
would  be  created,  which  would  be  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  people  and  even  of  the 
Executive;  that  the  power  of  this  body  will  be 
so  great,  that  they  will  always  be  in  a  position 
to  prevent  every  reform  if  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  and  that  a  collision  between  the  two 
branches  would  be  inevitable  and  irremediable. 
The  danger  arising  from  the  creating  of  such 
a  power  is  exactly  that  of  being  obliged  to  des¬ 
troy  it  if  they  resist  too  obstinately  the  popu¬ 
lar  demands.  In  England  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  breaking  down  the  obstructions  some¬ 
times  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  the  Crown  having  it  in  its  power  to 
appoint  new  peers,  can  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Here  there  will  be  no  mear,s  of  doing  it,  when 
the  number  of  councillors  is  fixed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  have  looked  at  the  question  through 
the  medium  of  the  powers  assigned  to  the 
councillors,  whereas  the  honorable  member  for 
the  county  of  Quebec  fears  lest  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  choice  of  men  who  would 
not  represent  public  opinion  in  the  provinces  ; 
that  they  might  appoint  members  all  of  French 
origin  or  ali  of  Euglish  origin  to  represent 
Lower  Canada,  or  take  them  all  from  among 
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a  class  of  men  who  would  not  represent  the 
province  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and 
who  could  give  no  pledge  that  they  would 
maintain  its  institutions. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  'CARTIER— It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  honorable  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  has  not  read  the  resolutions  ;  but  I  have 
read  them.  Lower  Canada  is  in  a  peculiar 
position.  We  have  two  races  of  people  whose 
interests  are  distinct  from  each  other  in 
respect  to  origin,  language  and  religion.  In 
preparing  the  business  ot  the  Confederation  at 
Quebec,  we  had  to  conciliate  these  two  inter¬ 
ests,  and  to  give  the  couutry  a  Constitution 
which  might  reconcile  the  conservative  with 
the  democratic  element ;  for  the  weak  point  in 
democratic  institutions  is  the  leaving  of  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  clement. 
The  history  of  the  past  proves  that  this  is  an 
evil.  In  order  that  institutions  may  be  stable 
and  work  harmoniously,  there  must  be  a  power 
of  resistance  to  oppose  to  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ment.  In  the  United  States  the  power  of 
resistance  does  not  reside  in  the  Senate,  nor 
even  in  the  President.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Hochelaga  says  that  the  objection  of 
the  honorable  member  for  the  county  of 
Quebec  is  well  founded,  because  the  Federal 
Government  may  appoint  all  English  or  all 
French-Canadians  as  legislative  councillors  for 
Lower  Canada.  If  the  honorable  member  had 
read  the  resolutions,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  appointments  of  legislative  councillors  are 
to  be  made  so  as  to  accord  with  the  electoral 
divisions  now  existing  in  the  province.  Well, 
I  ask  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  Executive 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  will  have  a 
chief  or  leader  as  it  is  now — I  ask  whether  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  will  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  French-Canadian  to  repre¬ 
sent  divisions  like  Bedford  or  Wellington  for 
instance  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — You  will  be 
in  a  minority  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Am  I  not 
in  a  minority  at  present  in  appointing  judges  ? 
And  yet  when  I  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
judge  for  Lower  Canada,  is  he  not  appointed  ? 
Did  the  honorable  member  for  Cornwall 
(Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald),  when  he  was  in 
the  Government,  ever  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  appointments  recommended  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  ?  And  now, 
when  a  chief  justice  or  a  puisn6  judge  is  to  be 
appointed  for  Lower  Canada,  I  find  myself 
surrounded  by  colleagues,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  English  aud  Protestants;  but  do  they  pre¬ 
sume  to  interfere  with  my  recommendations? 
No,  no  more  than  we  Lower  Canadians  inter¬ 


fere  with  the  recommendations  of  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada  in  making  appointments  to  office  in 
Upper  Canada.  There  will  be  in  the  Federal 
Government  a  leader  for  Lower  Canada,  and 
do  you  think  that  the  other  Ministers  will 
presume  to  interfere  and  intermeddle  with  his 
recommendations?  But  I  am  told  that  I  am 
in  a  minority.  So  I  am  now,  so  I  have  been 
for  eight  years — 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — You  have  equality 
between  the  two  provinces. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Yes,  we 
have  equality,  but  not  as  a  race,  nor  in  respect 
of  religion.  When  the  leader  for  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  shall  have  sixty-five  members  belonging 
to  his  section  to  support  him,  and  command 
a  majority  of  the  French-Canadians  and  of  the 
British  from  Lower  Canada,  will  he  not  be 
able  to  upset  the  Government  if  his  colleagues 
interfere  with  his  recommendations  to  office  ? 
That  is  our  security.  At  present,  if  I  found 
unreasonable  opposition  to  my  views,  my 
remedy  would  be  to  break  up  the  Government 
by  retiring,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  as  there  will  then  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  members  to  be  able  to  do 
without  him,  he  will  be  allowed  to  retire,  and 
nobody  will  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— The  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  put  a  question  to  me 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  said  that  he  had  not  looked  at 
the  question,  while  speaking  the  other  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  same  light  as  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  county  of  Quebec.  He  spoke  of 
the  conservatives  as  a  party,  and  his  fear  was, 
not  that  the  Upper  House  would  not  be  con¬ 
servative  enough,  but  that  it  would  be  too 
much  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  looked  at  it  both 
ways,  both  as  it  involved  the  interests  of  par¬ 
ties,  and  in  regard  to  the  power  which  that 
Flouse  would  exercise  from  the  nature  of  its 
constitution. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — I  did  not  see  the 
two  ways  of  looking  at  it.  I  saw  but  one.  It 
is  the  same  idea  in  a  different  form.  He  said 
that  even  if  the  Lower  House  were  altogether 
liberal,  the  Upper  House  would  remain  conf- 
posed  of  conservatives ;  this  was  his  fear.  He 
has  been  a  long  while  trying  to  gain  predomi¬ 
nance  for  his  democratic  notions,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  he  will  not  succeed.  1  recur  to  the  real 
medium  through  which  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  looks  at  the  question,  namely,  his  fears 
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that  his  party  will  sink  out  of  sight.  In  the 
present  day,  parties  disappear  and  become 
fused  with  others,  while  others  arise  from 
passing  events.  In  New  Brunswick,  conser¬ 
vatives  join  the  liberal  government  to  carry 
Confederation,  and  we  see  no  parties  there 
hut  the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  the 
union,  as  in  1788,  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  no  parties  but  the  adherents  of  royalty 
and  those  of  Federal  Government.  We  sec 
the  same  thing  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  true 
patriotism  and  the  real  dignity  of  public  men. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  we  do  not  follow 
their  example  here. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION-Hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— The  honorable 
member  from  Vercheres  says  Hear  !  ”  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  Opposition  vote  as  a 
party  on  the  present  question  ?  If  it  is  not 
so,  will  he  name  a  single  member  of  the  Op¬ 
position  who  does  not  vote  against  Confeder¬ 
ation  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Hear !  hear ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— The  honorable 
member  for  Cornwall  says  “  Hear  !  hear  !  ” 
He  may  well  say  so — he  who  never  had  a 
party.  He  came  into  power,  nobody  expect¬ 
ed  he  would.  He  will  never  get  it  again, 
everybody  expects  that.  (Continued  laughter.) 

I  am  bound  to  shew  him  respect  because  he 
is  my  senior  in  this  House,  my  senior  by  three 
years.  It  is  true  he  has  not  always  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  county,  his  brother  having 
fraternally  driven  him  out  of  Glengarry,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  rotten 
borough  of  Cornwall.  (Laughter.)  But  al¬ 
though  we  have  almost  always  been  unlucky 
enough  to  do  duty  in  dilferent  camps,  we  have 
not  on  that  account  ceased  to  be  good  friends. 
(Laughter.)  I  will  not  look  at  this  question 
in  a  party  light,  because  parties  expire,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  in  thirty  years  the 
present  parties  will  exist.  We  ought  to  look 
at  the  question  apart  from  party  considera¬ 
tions,  and  on  its  own  merits  :  that  is  to  say,  we 
ought  to  place  in  the  Constitution  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  prevent  any  party  legislation,  and  to 
moderate  the  precipitancy  of  any  government 
which  might  be  disposed  to  move  too  fast 
and  go  too  far, — I  mean  a  legislative  body 
able  to  protect  the  people  against  itself  and 
against  the  encroachments  of  power.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  England,  the  Crown  has  never 
attempted  to  degrade  the  House  of  Peers  by 
submerging  it,  because  it  knows  well  that  the 
nobility  are  a  bulwark  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  democratic  element.  The  House  of 
Lords,  by  their  power,  their  territorial  posses¬ 


sions,  and  their  enormous  wealth,  are  a  great 
defence  against  democratic  invasion,  greater 
than  anything  we  can  oppose  to  it  in  America. 
In  Canada,  as  in  the  rest  of  North  America, 
we  have  not  the  castes — classes  of  society — 
which  are  found  in  Europe,  and  the  Federal 
Legislative  Council,  although  immutable  in 
respect  of  number,  inasmuch  as  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  belonging  to  it  will  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  without  leaving  them,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not 
be  selected  from  a  privileged  class  which  have 
no  existence.  Here  all  men  are  alike,  and 
are  all  equal ;  if  a  difference  is  to  be  found,  it 
arises  exclusively  from  the  industry,  the  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  superior  education  of  those 
who  have  labored  the  most  strenuously,  or 
whom  Providence  has  gifted  with  the  highest 
faculties.  (Hear,  hear.)  Long  ago  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  caste  disappeared  in  this  country. 
Most  of  our  ancient  nobility  left  the  country 
at  the  conquest,  and  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  remained  have  sunk  out  of  sight 
by  inaction.  Accordingly,  whom  do  we  see 
in  the  highest  offices  of  state  ?  The  sons  of 
the  poor  who  have  felt  the  necessity  of  study, 
and  who  have  risen  by  the  aid  of  their  intel¬ 
lect  and  hard  work.  (Hear,  hear.;  Every¬ 
thing  is  democratic  with  us,  because  everyone 
can  attain  to  everything  by  the  efforts  of  a 
noble  ambition.  The  legislative  councillors 
appointed  by  the  Crown  will  not  be,  there¬ 
fore,  socially  speaking,  persons  superior  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  they 
will  owe  their  elevation  only  to  their  own 
merit.  They  will  live  as  being  of  the  people 
and  among  the  people  as  we  do.  How  can 
it  happen,  then,  that  having  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  us  greater  than  that  of  not 
being  elected,  they  will  not  be  subject  in  a 
legitimate  degree  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion?  There  are  some  men  who  have 
enough  patriotism  to  approve  of  everything 
done  elsewhere,  but  to  find  fault  with  every¬ 
thing  done  at  home — it  is  a  pitiful  crotchet 
in  the  human  mind.  If  there  had  been  as 
much  danger  for  the  liberal  party  in  this 
union  as  you  say  there  was,  would  Hon.  Mr. 
Tilley,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  government 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  man  of  such  foresight  and 
judgment  ;  would  the  honorable  member  for 
South  Oxford,  your  former  leader,  whose  talent 
and  experience  you  will  not  deny,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  But  look  rather 
at  what  is  now  passing  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia ;  what  they  have  agreed  to 
designate  as  the  Federal  electoral  ticket  is 
composed  of  six  candidates  for  the  town  and 
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county  of  St.  Johns,  N.B. ;  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Hon.  Mr.  T upper,  the  leader  of  a  Conser¬ 
vative  government,  and  Messrs.  Archibald 
and  McCulley,  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Liberal  party,  are  working  hand  in  hand  for 
Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  must  be 
short-sighted  not  to  see  that  this  new  order 
of  things  will  produce  new  combinations 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  American 
Constitution  of  1788,  when  the  citizens  and 
public  men  divided  into  two  camps,  the  camp 
of  the  supporters  of  national  union  and  that 
of  the  friends  of  the  state  sovereignty.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  us  not  then  be  anxious  about  the 
future  of  parties.  What  does  it  matter  to 
this  country  what  position  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  or  myself  may  occupy 
in  this  new  Constitution  ?  (Laughter.)  What 
matiers  it  to  the  country  if  we  be  above  or 
below,  the  first  or  the  last,  the  victors  or  the 
vanquished,  so  long  as  it  is  happy  under  the 
new  rule,  and  finds  happiness,  greatness,  power 
and  prosperity  in  the  free  development  of  its 
resources  and  institutions?  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  opponents  of  Confederation  do  not  desire 
the  union  of  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of 
military  defence;  two  and  two  will  always 
make  four,  say  they,  and  in  uniting  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  different  provinces,  you  will  not 
give  us  more  strength  to  resist  the  common 
enemy,  unless,  as  facetiously  remarked  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbini&re,  we  make  a 
treaty  with  the  enemy,  which  would  bind  him 
to  attack  us  at  but  one  place  at  a  time,  so  as 
to  allow  us  to  oppose  all  our  forces  to  the 
invasion.  Yes,  two  and  two  will  always 
make  four.  You  are  right.  War  between 
England  and  the  United  States  would  expose 
us  in  our  colonial  position  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  at  all  vulnerable  points  of  the  re¬ 
spective  provinces.  But,  firstly,  the  union 
carries  with  it  the  construction  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  and  that  railway  which  does 
not  particularly  please  the  two  annexationist 
loaders  of  the  Opposition,  would  allow 
England  and  the  provinces  to  transport  troops 
rapidly  from  the  furthest  limits  of  the  country 
to  the  threatened  points  of  the  national  ter¬ 
ritory.  Without  the  aid  of  railways  how 
could  Napoleon  III.  have  been  able,  in  a 
fortnight,  to  throw  two  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  to  defeat  the 
Austrians  at  5lagenta  and  Solferino,  and  to 
gain  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  glorious 
victories  of  modern  times?  But  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  condition  of  our  civilization,  our  com¬ 
merce  and  our  manufactures — with  so  many 
elements  of  greatness,  with  so  many  prodi¬ 


gious  sources  of  prosperity  and  wealth — with 
a  population  of  nearly  four  millions  already 
— should  we  have  so  little  ambition  as  not  to 
aspire  to  take  our  place  one  day  in  the 
rank  of  nations  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Shall 
we  forever  remain  colonists  ?  Does  the 
history  of  the  world  afford  examples  of 
eternal  subjection  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is 
not,  for  my  part,  because  I  do  not  feel 
myself  proud  and  happy  under  the  glorious 
flag  which  protects  and  shelters  in  safety  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls.  It  is  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  myself  free  as  the  bird 
of  air  in  the  midst  of  space,  under  the  mighty 
aegis  of  the  British  Empire — a  thousand  times 
more  free  than  I  should  be,  with  the  name  of 
citizen,  in  the  grasp  of  the  American  Eagle. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  But  we  must  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  we  are 
attracted  by  two  centres  of  attraction — the 
opposing  ideas  which  are  developed  and  which 
make  war  upon  each  other,  even  within  these 
walls,  sufficiently  attest  the  fact.  Everything 
tells  us  that  the  day  of  national  emancipation 
or  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  while  the  statesmen  of  all  par¬ 
ties  in  the  Empire  warn  us  affectionately  to 
prepare  for  the  first,  a  few  of  our  own  public 
men  drive  us  incessantly  towards  the  second, 
by  propagating  republican  ideas,  and  by  en¬ 
deavoring  by  all  possible  means  to  assimilate 
our  institutions  to  those  of  the  neighboring 
republic.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  remain  iso¬ 
lated,  what  will  happen  at  the  moment  of 
separation  from  the  Mother  Country ;  for 
that  moment  will  come,  whether  we  wish 
it  or  wish  it  not?  Each  province  would 
form  an  independent  state,  and  as  to  at¬ 
tack  the  one  would  no  longer  mean  to  at¬ 
tack  all,  inasmuch  as  we  should  have  ceased 
to  he  the  subjects  of  the  same  empire, 
the  United  States,  if  they  covet  them,  would 
devour  them  one  by  one  in  their  isolated  po¬ 
sition,  following  therein  the  able  tactics  of  the 
Romans  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  of  the 
English  in  India,  and  of  Napoleon,  the 
greatest  warrior  of  modern  times,  in  Europe. 

I  understand  that  the  annexationists  insist  on 
the  status  quo  and  on  isolation ;  but  others 
would  be  blind  did  they  listen  to  them,  inas¬ 
much  as  reason  commands  them  to  organize, 
so  as  to  be  ready  when  danger  comes.  If  we 
are  four  millions  to-day,  we  shall  probably  be 
eight  millions  and  over  then, with  proportionate 
means  of  defence,  and  the  alliances  which  we 
would  find  in  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
European  powers  to  keep  within  bounds  the 
too  extensive  development  of  that  nation  which 
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is  now  struggling  in  tlie  horrors  of  civil  war. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Honorable  gentlemen  do  not 
desire  Confederation,  because  there  must  be 
an  outlay  for  its  defence.  But  are  those,  who 
argue  thus,  logical  ?  If  two  and  two  did  not 
make  more  than  four  a  moment  ago,  why 
would  they  make  five  now  ?  If  each  province, 
standing  in  an  isolated  position,  would  be 
obliged  to  expend  money  to  organize  the 
defence  of  its  territory,  why  would  the  com¬ 
bination  of  all  these  various  outlays  in 
Confederation  amount  to  more  than  the  total 
of  these  same  expenses  otherwise  added  up  ? 
Would  this  be  the  case  because  a  single 
organization  ought  to  be,  necessarily,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  six  distinct  commands  ?  The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  has  exag¬ 
gerated  the  expenses  of  the  Confederation,  as 
he  has  everything  else ;  as  he  exaggerated 
and  perverted,  the  other  day,  the  words  of  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — And  besides  this,  the 
Maritime  Provinces  have  to  be  paid  to  come 
into  the  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — That  question 
will  naturally  come  up  in  its  turn.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  all  the  provinces  come 
into  the  Confederation  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
their  debt  is  placed  in  equilibrium  ;  and  as, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  union,  the  arrangement 
is  strictly  based  on  the  total  population  of 
each  of  them.  On  a  previous  occasion,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  quoted,  the  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  stated  that  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  did  not  choose  our  alliance,  because  our 
debt  was  too  great.  Now  he  does  not  choose 
their  alliance,  because  he  is  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  them.  Now  that  the  debt  is 
perfectly  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population,  and  the  Conference  has  so  equal¬ 
ized  it  in  order  to  found  Confederation  on 
justice,  the  Atlantic  Provinces  consent  to  the 
union. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — What  provinces 
are  those  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — I  allude  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  decision  of  those  two 
provinces  will  sufficiently  influence  Nova 
bcotia  to  cause  her  to  resolve  to  come  into 
the  Confederation.  The  Nova  Scotian  news¬ 
papers,  even  those  of  them  which  are  roost 
hostile  to  the  scheme,  acknowledge  that  that 
province  cannot  remain  isolated  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  she  awaits  the  result  of  the  elections 
in  New  Brunswick  before  taking  action.  In 
the  meantime  the  journals  in  question  arc 
making  incredible  exertions  to  prevail  upon 


New  Brunswick  to  refuse  the  great  Confe¬ 
deration,  because  they  wish  for  another  and 
a  smaller  one,  that  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  alone.  Another  motive  which  will 
induce  Nova  Scotia  to  accept  the  scheme  of 
the  Quebec  Conference,  if  New  Brunswick 
should  declare  herself  in  favor  of  it,  is  that 
the  terminus  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
would  be  fixed  at  St.  John  instead  of  at 
Halifax ;  and  what  would  become  of  Nova 
Scotia  so  isolated  ?  She  would  not  consent 
to  it ;  her  writers  and  her  statesmen  positively 
assert  it.  For  our  part,  we  require  an  out¬ 
let  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  we 
can  only  have  by  means  of  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  To  those  who  cherish  differ¬ 
ent  ideas,  I  can  conceive  that  this  matter  is 
not  one  of  equal  importance,  for  they  wish 
to  fix  their  terminus  at  another  point  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel 
that  I  have  already  spoken  at  length,  and  I 
have  yet  some  important  points  of  the 
scheme  to  examine.  I  will  not,  then,  enter 
into  calculations  of  figures  to  prove  the 
extravagance  and  absurdity  of  those  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Hochelaga,  preferring, 
moreover,  to  leave  them  in  the  more  skilful 
and  powerful  hands  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
Finance.  I  shall  content  myself  with  telling 
the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga — and  that 
will  suffice  for  myself  as  well  as  for  the 
House  and  the  country — that  I  prefer  Con¬ 
federation  with  its  prospects  of  expense,  to 
annexation  to  the  United  States  with  an 
actual  debt  of  close  upon  three  thousand 
millions,  and  with  an  annual  tax  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  The  34th  paragraph 
of  the  29th  clause  of  the  scheme  reads 
thus :  “  The  establishment  of  a  General 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Federated  Pro¬ 
vinces.”  What  is  the  object — what  will  be 
the  character  of  the  tribunal  ?  These  two 
questions  will  naturally  present  themselves 
to  those  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  refers  to  the 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  the  working  of 
the  judiciary.  The  whole  of  the  clauses 
which  refer  to  the  latter  are  as  complete  as 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  union  could 
desire,  tempered  by  the  lew  exceptions  by 
means  of  which  the  provinces  have  wished 
to  shelter  their  local  institutions  from 
attack.  (Cheers.)  To  convince  the  House 
of  this,  I  need  but  read  the  following  : — 

31.  The  General  Parliament  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  establish  additional  courts,  and  the 
General  Government  may  appoint  judges  and 
officers  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  appear 


necessary  or  for  the  public  advantage,  in  order 
to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  Parliament. 

32.  All  courts,  judges  and  officers  of  the 
several  provinces  shall  aid,  assist  and  obey  the 
General  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
and  powers,  and  for  such  purposes  shall  be  held 
to  be  courts,  judges  and  officers  of  the  General 
Government. 

33,  The  General  Government  shall  appoint 
and  pay  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  in 
each  province,  and  of  the  County  Courts  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  Parliament  shall  fix  their  salaries. 

35.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of  Lower  Canada 
shall  be  selected  from  the  Bar  of  Lower  Canada. 

37.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall 
be  removable  only  on  the  address  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

45.  In  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which  juris¬ 
diction  belongs  to  both  the  General  and  Local 
Legislatures,  the  laws  of  the  General  Parliament 
shall  control  and  supersede  those  made  by  the 
local  legislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  so 
far  as  they  are  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  former. 

38.  For  each  of  the  provinces  there  shall  be 
an  executive  officer,  styled  the  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Federated  Provinces,  during  pleasure :  such  plea¬ 
sure  not  to  be  exercised  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  years,  except  for  cause :  such  cause 
to  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  immediately  after  the  exercise  of  the 
pleasure  as  aforesaid,  and  also  by  message  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  within  the  first  week  of  the 
first  session  afterwards. 

39.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  each  province 
shall  be  paid  by  the  General  Government. 

50.  Ary  bill  of  the  General  Parliament  may 
be  reserved  in  the  usual  manner  for  Her  Majesty’s 
assent,  and  any  bill  of  the  local  legislatures  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  reserved  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Governor  General. 

51.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  General  Parliament 
shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty 
within  two  years,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  passed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  said  provinces  hitherto, 
and,  in  like  manner,  any  bill  passed  by  a  local 
legislature  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  the 
Governor  General  within  one  year  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  thereof. 

The  evident  object  of  this  organization  is 
to  reassure  the  Protestant  minority  of  Lower 
Canada  against  any  apprehension  for  the 
future ;  it  is  also  perhaps  in  the  interest  of 
national  unity,  to  prevent  local  parliaments 
and  governments  from  infringing  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Central  Parliament.  The 
nomination  of  judges,  the  veto,  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  even  certain  directions  to  be  found 
in  the  project  itself,  tend  to  the  same  end, 
and  must  necessarily  attain  it.  I  see  nothing 


wrong  in  that,  provided  that  this  formidable 
engine  in  going  out  of  its  course  does  not 
crush  the  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  res¬ 
pect  and  maintain  forever  in  their  integrity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Brome,  who  pretends 
to  see  in  those  clauses  that  the  judges  would 
be  under  two  masters  at  the  same  time.  If 
they  could  possibly  be  controlled  at  all,  it 
would  be  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
alone  will  appoint  them,  pay  them,  and  have 
the  power  of  dismissing  them  in  certain 
cases.  There  is  no  anomaly  here,  because 
one  thing  follows  another ;  all  are  linked 
together  and  harmonize  perfectly.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  possibly  arise,  it  would  be  danger. 
However,  so  far  as  we  can  §ee,  there  will  be 
no  danger  in  tbe  administration  of  justice — 
the  question  of  veto,  and  reserve  with  regard 
to  legislation,  being  a  totally  different  thing, 
and  suggesting  considerations  of  a  different 
nature.  But  here  is  the  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  House. 
Among  all  the  things  guaranteed  to  Lower 
Canada  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  fact  to 
all  the  provinces,  we  find  their  own  civil 
laws.  Lower  Canada  has  been  so  tenacious, 
of  its  civil  code,  that  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
project  before  us  that  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  not  even  be  able  to  suggest  legis¬ 
lation  by  which  it  may  be  affected,  as  it  will 
have  the  right  to  do  for  the  other  provinces. 
The  reason  is  obvious — the  civil  laws  of  the 
other  provinces  are  nearly  similar;  they 
breathe  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples ;  they  spring  from  the  same  source 
and  the  same  ideas.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  regard  to  those  of  Lower  Canada, 
with  their  origin  from  almost  entirely 
Latin  sources ;  and  we  hold  to  them  as  to  a 
sacred  legacy';  we  love  them  because  they 
suit  our  customs,  and  we  find  under  the 
protection  for  our  property  and  our  tamilies. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Conference  has  under¬ 
stood  and  respected  our  ideas  on  this  poiut. 
However,  if  a  Court  of  Appeal  should  one  day 
be  placed  over  the  judiciary  tribunals  of  all 
the  provinces,  without  excepting  those  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  result  would  be  that  these 
same  laws  would  be  explained  by  men  who 
would  not  understand  them,  and  who  would, 
involuntarily  perhaps,  graft  English  juris¬ 
prudence  upon  a  French  code  of  laws. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  Such  was  the  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  in  Canada  after  tbe  conquest,  and  no 
one,  I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  see  a  repetition 
of  the  scene.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have,  it 
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is  true,  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  as  a  last 
resort,  but  we  owe  it  to  necessity ;  we  have 
not  asked  for  it  ourselves.  At  any  rate  it  is 
composed  of  chosen  men,  all  or  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  well  versed  in  Roman  law — men 
who,  when  they  have  a  doubt  upon  some 
point,  avail  themselves  of  the  counsels  and 
advice  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  France. 
Nor  does  the  proposed  Constitution  speak 
of  doing  away  with  this  tribunal, 
which  will  dominate  by  its  imperial 
character  even  over  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  power  of  creating.  Here  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  national  views;  it  foresaw  evidently 
in  the  future  the  day  of  colonial  emanci¬ 
pation.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  delegates,  their  project  does  not 
define  the  attributes  of  this  Federal  court; 
and  as  there  is  some  apprehension  on  this 
point,  I  would  wish  to  put  the  following 
question  to  the  Government : — If  this  Court 
of  Appeal  be  established,  will  it  be  a  purely 
civil  tribunal,  or  a  constitutional  one  ?  Or 
will  it  be  at  the  same  time  civil  and  con¬ 
stitutional  ?  If  it  be  a  civil  tribunal,  will 
it  have  jurisdiction  over  Lower  Canada? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  The 
question  put  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Montmorency  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  Government  to  answer,  inasmuch  as 
the  power  conferred  by  that  article  is  only 
that  of  creating  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  some 
futuie  day,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
will  depend  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  its 
creation.  The  hon.  member  has  very  justly 
remarked  that  it  may  become  necessary  at 
a  future  period  to  constitute  such  a  tribunal. 
At  present  the  several  provinces  which  are 
to  form  part  of  the  Conlederatiou  have  the 
same  court  cf  final  appeal.  As  long  a«  we 
keep  up  our  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country,  we  shall  always  have  our  court  of 
final  appeal  in  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council. 
But  when  the  British  Provinces  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  are  united  by  the  bond  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  we  shall  have  one  uniform  system, 
common  to  all,  in  regard  to  imports,  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes,  as  well  as 
universal  jurisprudence.  Accordingly,  when 
wc  have  lived  some  years  under  the  Federal 
regime,  the  urgent  need  of  such  a  Court  of 
Appeal  with  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  will 
be  felt,  and,  if  it  is  created,  it  will  be  fit  that 
its  jurisdiction  should  extend  to  civil  causes 
which  might  arise  in  the  several  Confederate 


Provinces,  because  it  will  necessarily  be 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  judges  in  the 
different  provinces,  of  the  jurists  whose  re¬ 
putation  stands  highest,  of  men,  in  short, 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
each  of  the  provinces  which  they  will  re¬ 
spectively  represent.  Well,  if  this  court  is 
called  upon,  for  instance,  to  give  final  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  Lower 
Canada  court,  there  will  be  among  the  judges 
on  the  bench  men  perfectly  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  section  of  the 
Confederation,  who  will  be  able  to  give  the 
benefit  of  their  lights  to  the  other  judges 
sitting  with  them.  I  must  observe  to  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Montmorency, 
that  he  disparages  the  civil  law  of  Lower 
Canada  in  the  estimate  he  makes  of  it ;  but 
he  need  be  under  no  uneasiness  on  that 
head.  He  should  not  forget  that  if,  at  this 
day,  the  laws  of  Lower  Canada  are  so  re¬ 
markably  well  understood  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council,  it  is  because  the  code  of 
equity,  which  is  a  subject  of  deep  study  and 
familiar  knowledge  among  the  members  of 
the  council,  is  based  on  Roman  law,  as  our 
own  code  is.  All  the  eminent  judges, 
whether  in  England,  in  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  or  in  Upper  Canada,  are  profoundly 
versed  in  those  principles  of  equity,  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  our  civil  code. 
Now,  as  to  my  own  personal  opinion,  respect¬ 
ing  the_  creation  of  that  tribunal,  I  think 
that  it  is  important  not  to  establish  it  until 
a  certain  number  of  years  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  establishment  of  Confederation, 
and  to  make  it  consist  of  judges  from  the 
several  provinces;  for  this  court  would  have 
to  give  fiual  judgment  in  causes  pronounced 
upon  in  the  courts  of  all  the  sections.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  I  tell  what  functions  and  powers 
might  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  act  establishing 
it.  Time  alone  can  tell  us  that;  but  I  do 
hold,  and  the  spirit  of  the  conference  at 
Quebec  indicated,  that  the  -appeal  to  the 
judicial  committtee  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  must  always  exist,  even  if  the  court 
in  question  is  established. 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL— I  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  frankness  which  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  for  Lower  Cauada  has  evinced  in 
giving  the  explanations  to  the  House  which 
we  have  just  heard  ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
honorable  minister  will  permit  me  to  ask 
him  one  question.  Paragraph  32  gives  the 
federal  Government  the  power  of  legislating 
on  criminal  law,  except  that  of  creating 
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courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  including 
rules  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  paragraph  signifies 
that  the  Geucral  Government  may  establish 
judicial  tribunals  iu  the  several  Confederate 
Provinces.  I  should  much  like  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  on  this  head  by  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  for  Lower  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER— I  am  very  glad 
that  the  houorable  member  for  the  County 
of  Quebec  has  put  this  question,  which  I 
shall  answer  as  frankly  as  that  of  the  hon. 
member  foi  Montmorency.  My  hon.  friend 
will  find,  if  he  refers  to  the  paragraph  which 
he  has  cited,  that  it  gives  the  General  Go¬ 
vernment  simply  the  power  of  providing  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government,  not  of  those  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — I  have  listened 
to  the  explanations  of  my  hon.  friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada,  and  I 
find  them  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  they 
regard  criminal  law ;  for  that  is  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  provinces.  For 
my  own  part,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  criminal 
law  of  England  to  that  of  any  other  country. 
It  affords  more  protection  to  the  party  ac¬ 
cused,  than,  for  instance  the  criminal  code  of 
France  does.  The  civil  laws  of  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  have  my  warm  admiration,  as  have 
also  their  administrative  talent  and  their  apt¬ 
ness  for  civilizing  influences.  ( Hear,  hear.) 
If  the  English  criminal  law  gives  the  criminal 
too  great  a  chance  of  escaping,  it  at  least 
saves  society  the  stigma  of  condemning  the 
innocent.  The  accused  is  tried  for  the  single 
act  for  which  he  is  indicted,  and  is  not 
questioned  concerning  his  whole  past  life 
and  conversation  The  laws  of  commerce 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries,  and 
those  which  rule  the  trade  of  two  continents 
may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  an  ordinance 
of  a  king  of  France.  Accordingly,  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  in  bringing  commercial 
causes,  as  well  as  others,  for  adjudication 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  mentioned  in 
the  scheme  of  Confederation.  I  am  convin 
ced  that  if  ever  that  tribunal  comes  into 
existence,  it  will  be  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  several  provinces,  who 
will  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  causes 
brought  before  them,  but  the  majority  of 
whom  will  have  studied  and  practised  a  code 
different  from  ours ;  although  the  laws  of 
Upper  Canada,  for  instance,  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  coincide  with  our  civil  code : 
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Blackstone,  with  his  national  common  law 
which  he  aimed  at  establishing,  being  no 
longer  the  great  authority  which  he  was  in 
former  days,  and  England,  like  Germany, 
drawing  rather  from  the  pure  spring  of  Ro¬ 
man  law,  as  the  most  perlectly  rational  code 
in  existence.  We  have  not,  however,  yet 
come  to  this  position  of  things  in  our  pro¬ 
vinces,  and,  up  to  the  present  hour,  English 
law  consists  rather  of  precedents  and 
decisions  of  eminent  judges,  like  Lords 
Mansfield,  Coke,  and  others;  and  as 
the  scheme  of  a  Constitution  makes  an 
exception  in  favor  of  our  civil  laws,  it  would 
be  most  prudent,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave 
the  decision  of  our  causes  to  those  judges 
who  have  studied  and  practised  them. 
Nothing  is  as  yet  written  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  concerning  them,  and  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  desired  exception.  (Hear.) 
I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  attended  with 
some  inconveniences  and  that  in  this  behalf 
concessions  may  have  been,  perforce,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  in  order  to  obtain  others ;  but 
I  think  that  on  reflection  it  will  be  found 
best  for  all  concerned  to  have  the  laws  en¬ 
forced  rather  by  those  who  understand  them 
than  by  those  who  do  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
now  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  question  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  The  word  divorce 
has  sounded  strangely  upon  Catholic  ears 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lower 
Canada ;  for  the  Catholic,  whether  he  live 
in  Rome,  in  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
Halifax  or  Quebec,  does  not  recognize  any 
authority  on  earth  with  power  to  sanction  or 
legalize  divorce.  Sucb  is  what  the  Catho¬ 
lic  believes,  whether  he  be  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  ruling  spiritually  over  200,000,000 
souls,  or  the  humblest  or  poorest  of  the 
faithful,  with  nothing  to  shelter  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  elements  but  the  thatebed 
roof  of  his  cabin.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is 
what  I  believe,  in  common  with  all  the 
Catholics  of  the  world ;  but  here,  in  this 
House,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants,  I  feel  that  I  need,  in  order  to  be 
understood,  to  speak  in  another  language, 
which  will  be  understood  by  all.  because 
it  is  based  upon  principles  anterior  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  universally  admitted.  What  is 
marriage,  considered  as  a  natural  contract? 
It  is  the  social  formula;  it  is,  as  I  had  occa-> 
sion  to  write  elsewhere,  the  natural  mode  of 
transmitting  property,  which  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  base  of  society,  and,  to  go  farther, 
society  itself  in  its  constitution.  (Hear, 
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hear.)  If  we  cannot  suppose  a  body  without 
a  form,  so  we  cannot  suppose  society  with¬ 
out  its  formula,  and  in  destroying  its  for¬ 
mula  you  destroy  society.  That  is  the 
reasou  why  the  marriage  tie  should  be  in¬ 
dissoluble  ;  it  is  it  which  constitutes  the 
family,  and  in  breaking  that  tie  you  destroy 
the  family,  in  breaking  that  tie  you  strike 
a  mortal  blow  at  society,  because  family  ties 
are  its  only  base,  its  only  foundation,  its 
only  element  of  composition  (Hear.)  It 
is  from  those  fundamental  truths  that  spring 
the  rights,  duties  and  civil  laws  which 
prove  their  existence  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  them.  (Hear.)  I  have  heard  in 
another  place  than  in  this  House,  men  who, 
forgetting  the  natural  law  and  the  principles 
of  society,  become  affected  at  the  recital 
of  the  domestic  miseries  of  one  of  their 
fellow-beings,  aud  even  iuvoke  the  Divine 
word  to  justify  them  in  granting  a  divorce 
for  cause  of  adultery.  Let  us  see  if  the 
language  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
taught  here  upon  earth  a  social  doctrine, 
by  preserving  the  inviolability  of  domestic 
ties  and  surrounding  them  with  duties  which 
rendered  them  still  more  sacred,  justifies 
such  an  interpretation — “  I  say  unto  you, 
that  he  who  putteth  away  his  wife,  except 
for  adultery,  and  marrieth  another,  commit- 
teth  adultery,  and  he  who  marrieth  her  who 
hlith  been  put  away  also  committeth  adul¬ 
tery.”  Are  not  these  words  as  clear  as  day, 
and  do  they  not  expressly  forbid  divorce, 
since  they  declare  an  adulterer  the  man  who 
shall  marry  the  woman  separated  from  her 
husband.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  words  per¬ 
mit  the  seuding  away,  the  separation  of  the 
body,  but  they  expressly  forbid  divorce — 
that  is,  the  rupture  of  family  ties.  (Applause.) 

I  have  said  that  those  Divine  words  had  a 
social  object;  in  fact  what  other  object  could 
they  have  but  to  preserve  intact  the  social 
formula  for  the  transmission  of  property  ;  and 
if  they  surround  that  formula  with  a  super¬ 
natural  sanction,  accompanied  by  a  prospect 
of  reward  or  punishment,  it  is  to  protect  it 
still  more.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in 
Catholicism,  marriage,  a  natural  contract,  is 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  but  it 
was  inviolable  and  indissoluble  before  that 
sanction..  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  if  we  drop 
the  consideration  of  these  great  philosophical 
Christian  ideas,  we  come  to  the  region  of  ma¬ 
terial  facts,  and  we  are  forcibly  led  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  force  and  right,  between  power 

and  duty.  The  sovereign  legislative  authority,  I 


as  a  superior  power  everywhere,  in  spite  of 
right  and  duty,  has  ruled  with  a  high  hand 
questions  in  the  social  order,  among  which 
may  be  found  divorce  ;  everywhere,  in  ancient 
Rome,  in  France,  in  England,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Canada,  has  this  authority 
acted,  and  the  judiciary  was  bound  to  execute 
its  commands.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  power 
is  inherent  to  Parliament,  and  is  exercised 
without  opposition.  Our  present  Parliament 
possessed  that  power,  as  did  those  of  ’74  and 
’91,  and  several  of  us  have  had,  at  some  time 
or  other,  to  give  our  vote  on  a  bill  of  divorce. 
Catholics  invariably  voted  against  those  bills, 
denying  the  right,  but  unable  to  deny  the 
power,  of  Parliament,  thus  reconciling  their 
consciences  with  their  principles.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  scheme  of  the  Conference  does 
not  ask  us  to-day  to  proclaim  a  principle,  but 
simply  the  transposition  of  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  exists  in  spite  of  us.  Now,  in 
weighing  the  advantages  and  inconveniences, 
I,  for  my  part,  say — and  I  believe,  in  so 
speaking  I  express  the  general  sentiment  of 
Catholics — that,  since  the  evil  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  one,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  I  would 
rather  see  it  where  its  consequences  would  be 
less  serious,  because  they  would  be  more 
cramped  in  their  development,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  demoralizing  and  less  fatal  in 
their  influence.  (Hear,  hear.)  Marriage 
presents  itself  to  us  here  under  another  aspect 
—that  is,  marriage  with  regard  to  its  civil 
effects.  This  project  attributes  the  civil  laws 
and  legislation  'as  to  property  to  the  local 
legislatures.  Now,  marriage,  considered  as  a 
civil  contract,  becomes  necessarily  a  part  of 
these  laws,  and,  I  might  even  say,  it  affects 
the  entire  civil  code,  containing  in  its  broadest 
sense  all  the  marriage  acts,  all  the  qualities 
and  conditions  required  to  allow  marriage  to 
be  contracted,  all  the  formalities  relative  to 
its  celebration,  all  its  nullifying  causes,  all  its 
obligations,  its  dissolution,  the  separation  of 
the  body,  its  causes  and  effects  ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  possible  consequences  that  can  result  from 
marriage  to  the  contracting  parties,  their 
children  and  their  estates.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  we  might  as  well  say  that  the  civil  laws 
will  not  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  our  Local 
Legislature,  and  that  these  words,  “Property 
and  civil  rights,”  have  been  placed  ironically 
in  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  forty-third 
clause  of  the  scheme.  But  I  was  sure  be- 
rorehand  that  such  could  not  be  the  case, 
en  the  Honorable  Solicitor  General  for 
Lower  Canada  declared  the  other  day,  in  the 
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name  of  the  Government,  that  the  word  mar¬ 
riage,  inserted  in  the  project  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  expresses  the  intention  to  give  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  the  power  to  declare  that 
marriages  contracted  in  any  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  according  to  its  laws,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  valid  in  all  the  others.  Then  am  I 
to  understand  that  that  part  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  relating  to  this  question  will  be  drafted 
in  the  sense  expressed  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Honorable  Solicitor  General,  and  will  be 
restricted  to  the  case  mentioned? 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGE VIN  —  I  made, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day,  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  the  declaration  now  alluded 
to  by  the  honorable  member  for  Montmor¬ 
ency,  relative  to  the  question  of  marriage. 
The  explanation  then  given  by  me  exactly 
accords  with  that  which  was  affixed  to  it  at 
the  Quebec  Conference.  It  is  undoubted  that 
the  resolutions  laid  before  this  honorable 
House  contain  in  all  things  only  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  bill  or  measure  respecting 
Confederation  will  be  based.  I  can  assure 
the  honorable  member  that  the  explanations  I 
gave  the  other  evening,  relative  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  are  perfectly  exact,  and  that 
the  Imperial  Act  relating  to  it  will  be  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  I 
put  upon  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  thought  I  under¬ 
stood  from  some  one,  whom  I  had  reason  to 
consider  well  informed,  that  that  article  was 
intended  to  protect  mixed  marriages. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEVIN— In  order 
that  I  may  be  better  understood  by  the  lion, 
member,  I  will  read  the  written  declaration 
which  I  communicated  to  the  House  the  other 
evening.  This  declaration  reads  as  follows : 

The  word  marriage  has  been  placed  in  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  invest  the  Federal 
Parliament  with  the  right  of  declaring  what  mar¬ 
riages  shall  be  held  and  deemed  to  be  valid 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Confederacy, 
without,  however,  interfering  in  any  particular 
with  the  doctrines  or  rites  of  the  religious  creeds 
to  which  the  contracting  parties  may  belong. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  will  please 
to  remark  that  I  have  been  careful  in 
reading  this  declaration ;  and  in  order  that 
no  doubt  may  exist  respecting  it,  I  have  given 
to  the  reporters  the  very  text  of  the  declara¬ 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  may  have  been 
mistaken ;  but  the  question  on  which  I  wish 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  Hon.  Solicitor  Gene¬ 
ral  for  Lower  Canada  is  this :  Will  a  Local 
Legislature  have  the  right  of  declaring  a  mar¬ 


riage  between  parties  not  professing  the  same 
religious  belief  invalid  ? 

Hon.  Attv.  Gen.  CARTIER — Has  not 
the  Legislature  of  Canada  now  the  power  of 
legislating  on  that  matter,  and  yet  has  it  ever 
thought  of  legislating  in  that  way  ?  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— If  I  understand 
the  explanation  of  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General 
for  Lower  Canada  correctly,  it  will  be  nothing 
but  the  application  between  the  provinces  of 
public  international  law,  namely,  that  a  mar¬ 
riage  lawfully  contracted  in  one  province 
should  be  equally  binding  in  all  the  others. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — In  that  case  you 
have  no  need  of  that  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — If  the  principle 
is  just,  I  do  not  see  what  harm  there  can  be 
in  having  it  written  in  the  Constitution,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  is  desired  in  the  provinces,  and 
we,  for  our  part,  are  interested  in  knowing 
that  marriages  contracted  in  Lower  Canada 
are  valid  in  all  parts  of  the  Confederation. 
That  declaration  is  satisfactory  and  reassur¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  speakers,  imbued  with  de¬ 
mocratic-republican  ideas,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  deny  one  of  the  most  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  British  Constitution 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  Parliament  may 
change  the  Constitution  without  special  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  electoral  body,  and  without  re¬ 
course  to  popular  conventions.  It  is  evident 
that  they  wish  to  lead  us  towards  a  social  re¬ 
public,  government  and  legislation  in  full 
force.  The  Roman  armies  in  the  days  of  the 
decadence  of  the  empire,  made  and  unmade 
emperors;  but  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
make  laws  and  administer  affairs  of  state. 
This  had  to  be  reserved  to  our  republicans, 
who  are  against  Confederation  because  they 
desire  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
who  raise  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  order  to 
attain  their  end.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here  there 
are  useless  debates  provoked  in  order  to 
kill  time  ;  there,  petitions  covered  with  false 
signatures  or  names  obtained  under  false  pre¬ 
tences  ;  and  the  forlorn  hope  of  democracy, 
who  in  the  streets  threaten  with  riots  and 
gibbets  all  who  wish  for  the  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  thereby,  in  its  time,  constitutional 
monarchy  and  parliamentary  government. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  for  those  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  move  in  another  circle  of  ideas,  who 
have  other  aspirations,  and  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  on  any  condition  their  share 
of  a  debt  of  three  thousand  millions,  and 
of  an  annual  burthen  of  five  hundred  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars;  for  those  the  theory  and 
practice  of  English  constitutional  law  alone 
possess  attractions.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  con¬ 
victions  on  my  part  are  not  of  yesterday. 
When,  in  1849,  after  a  commercial  crisis, 
which  had  everywhere  caused  discourage¬ 
ment,  ruined  merchants  sighed  for  annexa¬ 
tion,  because  they  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  ills  and  the  fortune  they  had  lost ; 
they  supplicated  Great  Britain  to  allow  them 
to  go  over,  arms  and  baggage,  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government ;  to  them  became  imme¬ 
diately  allied  the  republicans  by  inclination 
and  principle,  among  whom  were  the  honora¬ 
ble  members  for  Chateauguay  and  Hochelaga. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  prosperity  which  followed 
brought  back  the  merchants  to  affection  for 
British  rule,  but  the  others  remained  repub¬ 
licans  and  annexationists.  Their  leaders  are 
here  before  us.  Their  acts  betray  them,  and 
were  it  permitted  to  us  to  hear  them  in  their 
familiar  counsels,  I  am  sure  their  words  would 
also  betray  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  an¬ 
nexation  movement  had  scarcely  commenced 
in  Montreal,  when  the  two  similar  classes  of 
men  began  to  agitate  in  Quebec,  and  called  an 
annexationist  meeting  in  the  St.  George’s 
Hotel,  now  occupied  as  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber.  This  meeting  was  inaugurated 
under  evil  auspices.  It  was  presided  over  by 
a  bankrupt  merchant.  It  was  evening,  and 
the  meeting  was  held  by  gas-light.  An  orator 
was  chanting  with  stentorian  lungs  the  praises 
of  annexation  and  republicanism,  from  which 
we  were  to  derive  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Respectable  leading  citizens,  indignant  at 
what  they  beheld,  implored  me  to  speak,  and 
by  a  spontaneous  movement  I  was  borne  to¬ 
wards  the  platform.  The  annexationist  orator, 
losing  his  balance  with  the  shock,  in  order  to 
keep  himself  upright,  seized  the  gas-burner 
above  his  head,  but  the  frail  support  gave 
way.  (Laughter.)  The  flames  ascended  in 
a  threatening  manner  towards  the  ceiling,  and 
the  terrified  hotel-keeper  immediately  ran  to 
the  cellar  and  put  a  stop  to  the  sources  of  illu¬ 
mination — and  thus  annexation  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  (Cheers  and  continuous 
laughter.)  The  republican  annexationists, 
their  hearts  bursting  with  rage,  in  order  to 
avenge  themselves,  proceeded  to  break  my 
windows.  This  occurred  nearly  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  time  has  only  strengthened  within 
me  the  opinion  which  guided  my  action  then. 
It  is  neither  hatred  nor  prejudice  which  has 
inspired  me  since  I  have  been  able  to  read 
and  reflect.  My  opinion  is  the  result  of 
matured  conviction.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 


parliamentary  history  of  Great  Britain,  and 
not  in  that  of  American  institutions,  that  I 
shall  seek  a  rule  of  conduct  to  guide  me  under 
the  circumstances.  In  1717  the  British  soil 
was  invaded  by  the  Pretender.  The  tories, 
who  were  not  in  power,  but  who  wanted  to 
rise  to  it  precisely  like  the  honorable  members 
in  opposition  whom  I  see  before  me,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  like  them,  that  the  church  and  religion  of 
the  country  were  in  danger.  Observe  well 
the  similarity.  These  tories  wished  to  elevate 
a  Catholic  prince  to  the  throne.  (Laughter.) 
The  Whigs,  who  held  the  Government,  and 
who  saw  in  the  approaching  election  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  downfall  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
determined  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the 
Parliament  for  four  years  more  without  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Their  adversaries  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  do  ours  to-day,  about  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  accused  them  of  evading, 
by  violent  means,  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
maintain  themselves  in  power. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  there  are  more  Protestants  than 
Catholics  in  favor  of  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — In  the  first  place, 
there  are  a  great  many  more  Protestants  in 
the  House  than  Catholics — Upper  Canada 
being  entirely  Protestant  with  the  exception 
of  two  votes,  and  the  Opposition  of  Lower 
Canada  pronouncing  themselves,  as  a  party, 
against  Confederation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  should  be  proporiionably  more 
Protestants  than  Catholics  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition 
benches.)  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that 
Catholic  institutions  have  been  much  better 
maintained  by  Protestant  votes  than  by  certain 
Catholic  votes  in  the  Legislature.  If  Catho¬ 
licism  has  been  insulted,  the  insult  has  come 
from  the  Opposition  newspapers.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  GEOFFRION— The  Globe ,  the  organ 
of  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Council ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— Yes,  the  Globe 
has  made  attacks  on  Catholic  institutions  and 
the  Catholic  clergy — it  was  wrong,  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  so  was  its  proprietor.  But  at 
that  time,  and  more  particularly  when  the 
Honorable  the  President  of  the  Council  ac¬ 
cused  Catholicism  of  demoralizing  society, 
who  was  it  who  replied  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  at  great  length,  and  I  believe  victor¬ 
iously,  in  disproof  of  that  assertion  ?  (Sensa¬ 
tion.)  I  am  then  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Honorable  the  President  of  the  Council  was 
wrong  in  speaking  and  writing  as  he  did.  He 
was  unjust,  but  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  he 
adhered  to  his  opinions.  What,  however,  has 
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he  written  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
written  by  certain  newspapers  of  the  Catholic 
opposition,  among  which  the  Avenir  takes 
the  highest  place  ?  They  have  ransacked  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  in  search  of  the  calumnies  of 
past  ages,  with  the  view  of  overwhelming,  if 
it  were  possible,  our  bishops  and  priests. 
They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  cast  their 
venom  upon  the  august  Pontiff  who  now  rules 
over  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  what  has  not 
been  done  by  the  Institut  Canaditn  of  Mont¬ 
real,  which  is  patronized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition?  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — And  the  Avenir, 
which  asserted  that  the  Pope  ought  to  be  a 
schoolmaster. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— Ah  !  we  now  well 
know  those  who  pretend  to  be  the  defenders 
of  Catholicism,  those  former  editors  of  the 
Avenir ;  we  know  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Avenir,  and  the  Pays  also,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  here  is  what  we 
find  in  a  great  constitutional  authority,  the 
value  of  which  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
will  probably  not  contest — “  Hallam’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England"  : — 

Upon  the  prevalent  disaffection  and  the  general 
changes  of  the  established  government  was  found¬ 
ed  that  measure  so  frequently  arraigned  in  later 
times,  the  substitution  of  septennial  for  triennial 
parliaments.  The  Ministry  deemed  it  too  perilous 
to  their  master,  certainly  for  themselves,  to  en¬ 
counter  a  general  election  in  1717;  but  the  ar¬ 
guments  adduced  for  the  alteration,  as  if  it  was 
meant  to  be  permanent,  were  drawn  from  its  per¬ 
manent  expediency.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  what  is  sometimes  confidently 
pretended  by  the  ignorant,  that  the  legislature 
exceeded  its  rights  by  this  enactment ;  or  if  that 
cannot  legally  be  advanced,  that  it  at  least  vio¬ 
lated  the  trust  of  the  people,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  ancient  Constitution.  The  law  for  triennial 
parliaments  was  of  little  more  than  twenty  years’ 
continuance.  It  was  an  experiment  which,  as 
was  argued,  had  proved  unsuccessful;  it  was 
subject,  like  every  other  law,  to  be  repealed 
entirely,  or  to  be  modified  at  discretion.  As  a 
question  of  constitutional  expediency,  the  septen¬ 
nial  bill  was  doubtless  open  at  the  time  to  one 
serious  objection.  Everyone  admitted  that  a  par¬ 
liament  subsisting  indefinitely  during  a  king’s 
life,  but  exposed  at  all  times  to  be  dissolved  at 
his  pleasure,  would  become  far  too  little  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  people,  and  far  too  much  so  on  the 
Crown.  But  if  the  period  of  its  continuance 
should  thus  be  extended  from  three  to  seven 
years,  the  natural  course  of  encroachment  of  those 
in  power,  or  some  momentous  circumstance  like 
the  present,  might  lead  to  fresh  prolongations, 
and  gradually  to  an  entire  repeal  of  what  had 
been  thought  so  important  a  safeguard  of  its 


purity.  Time  has  happily  put  an  end  to  appre¬ 
hensions,  which  ate  not  on  that  account  to  be 
reckoned  unreasonable. 

Against  those  who  pretended  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  could  not  effect,  without  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  a  legislative  union  with 
Ireland,  William  Pitt,  that  other  great 
constitutional  authority,  maintained  that  Par¬ 
liament  had  the  right  to  alter  even  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Throne,  to  incorporate  with  it¬ 
self  another  legislature,  to  deprive  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  those  who  elected  it,  and  to  create  for 
itself  other  electors.  To  be  more  exact  I  will 
quote  from  a  speech  made  by  the  illustrious 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  27th  March,  1846, 
ou  the  Corn  Law  question.  You  will  find 
there  the  opinion  of  Pitt,  Fox  and  Peel 
himself,  the  most  weighty  English  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  of  this  century.  It  is  found 
in  Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates,  third 
series,  vol.  85,  pages  224,  225  and  226.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  : — 

But  my  honorable  friend  says  he  did  not  object 
to  it  as  impeding  the  formation  of  a  protection 
government,  but  as  preventing  a  dissolution  ;  and 
my  honorable  friend  and  others  have  blamed  me 
for  not  advising  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  advise  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  Parliament  under  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  this  question  of  the  Corn  Law 
was  placed.  Why  should  it  be  so  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  this  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  present 
proposition?  After  its  election  in  1841,  this 
Parliament  passed  the  existing  Corn  Law,  which 
diminished  protection ;  this  Parliament  passed 
the  tariff  destroying  altogether  the  system  of 
prohibition  with  respect  to  food  ;  this  Parliament 
passed  the  Canada  Corn  Bill ;  why  should  it 
exceed  the  functions  of  this  Parliament  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  present  proposition  ?  But  upon  much 
higher  ground  I  would  not  consent  to  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  That,  indeed,  1  think  would  have  been  a 
“dangerous  precedent”  for  a  Minister  to  admit 
that  the  existing  Legislature  was  incompetent  to 
the  entertainment  of  any  question  ;  that  is  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  I  would  not  establish.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  that  may  have 
taken  place  at  an  election,  I  never  would  sanction 
the  view  that  any  House  of  Commons  is  incom 
petent  to  entertain  a  measure  that  is  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  community.  If  you 
were  to  admit  that  doctrine,  you  would  shake  the 
foundations  on  which  many  of  the  best  laws  are 
placed.  Why,  that  doctrine  was  propounded  at 
the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  as  it  had  been  previously  at  the  time  of  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  It  was 
maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehemently,  but  it  was 
not  maintained  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Fox.  It 
was  slightly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  the 
time  when  the  message  with  regard  to  the  union 
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was  delivered.  Parliament  had  been  elected 
without  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  it 
would  resolve  that  its  functions  were  to  be  fused 
and  mixed  with  those  of  another  Legislature, 
namely,  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
slightly  hinted  it  as  an  objection  to  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  met  that  objection 
at  the  outset  in  the  following  manner.  Mr.  Pitt 
said : — “  The  first  objection  is  what  I  heard  alluded 
to  by  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  to  me, 
when  His  Majesty’s  message  was  brought  down, 
namely,  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  entertain  and  discuss  the  question,  or 
rather,  to  act  upon  the  measure  proposed  without 
having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  their  constituents.  This  point, 
sir,  is  of  so  much  importance  that  I  think  I  ought 
not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  illus¬ 
trating  more  fully  what  I  mean.  If  this  principle 
of  the  incompetency  of  Parliament  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  Parliament  has  no  legitimate  author¬ 
ity  to  discuss  and  decide  upou  it,  you  will  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  a  principle 
the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  adopted  in  any 
civilized  state,  I  mean  the  principle  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  cannot  adopt  any  measure,  newin  its  nature 
and  of  great  importance,  without  appealing  to  the 
constituent  and  delegating  authority  for  direction. 
If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it 
will  carry  you.  If  such  an  argument  could  be 
set  up  and  maintained,  you  acted  without  any  le¬ 
gitimate  authority  when  you  created  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  or  of  either 
of  the  counties  palatine  of  England.  Every  law 
that  Parliament  ever  made,  without  that  appeal, 
either  as  to  its  own  frame  and  constitution,  as  to 
the  qualification  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as 
to  the  great  and  fundamental  point  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  Crown,  was  a  breach  of  treaty  and  an 
act  of  usurpation.”  Then,  Mr.  Pitt  asked,  if 
they  turned  to  Ireland  herself,  what  would  they 
say  to  the  Protestant  Parlisme  t  that  destroyed 
the  exclusive  Protestant  franchise,  and  admitted 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  vote  without  any  fresh 
appeal  ?  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  : — 

“  What  must  be  said  by  those  who  have  at  any 
time  been  friends  to  any  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  particularly  such  as  have  been  most 
recently  brought  forward,  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  the  measure,  I  never  heard  any 
doubt  of  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  con¬ 
sider  and  discuss  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  those  plans  without 
contending  that,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  he 
possesses  a  right  to  concur  in  disfranchising  those 
who  sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  to  select  others, 
by  whom  he  was  not  elected,  in  their  stead.  I 
am  sure  that  no  sufficient  distinction,  in  point  of 
principle,  can  be  successfully  maintained  for  a 
single  moment  ;  nor  should  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  dwell  on  this  point  in  the  manner  that  I  do, 
were  I  not  convinced  that  it  is  connected  in  part 
with  all  those  false  and  dangerous  notions  on  the 


subject  of  Government  which  have  lately  become 
too  prevalent  in  the  world.’-'  Mr.  Pitt  contended, 
therefore,  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  alter 
the  succession  to  the  Throne,  to  incorporate  with 
itself  another  legislature,  to  disfranchise  its  con¬ 
stituents,  or  associate  others  with  them.  Why, 
is  it  possible  for  a  Minister  now  to  advise  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  incompetent  to  entertain  the  question  what 
this  country  shall  do  with  the  Corn  Law  ?  There 
could  not  be  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more 
purely  democratic  precedent,  if  1  may  so  say, 
than  that  this  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  on 
ground  of  its  incompetency  to  decide  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  nature.  I  am  open  to  the  charge, 
therefore,  if  it  be  one,  that  I  did  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  permit  this  measure  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  present  Parliament. 

The  principle  which  I  hold  is  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  that  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  James 
II.  in  1688,  the  English  Parliament,  that  is 
to  say  two  branches  of  it  only,  declared  the 
succession  vacant  and  gave  the  Throne  to  a 
new  dynasty. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Hear !  hear  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — I  wish  to  be  well 
understood.  I  do  not  cite  this  example  as  an 
authority,  because  the  Parliament  was  incom¬ 
plete  without  its  third  legislative  branch,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  to  what  length 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  carried 
the  exercise  of  its  great  prerogative.  During 
the  illness  of  George  III.,  as  it  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  that  such  a  misfortune 
would  happen,  and  as  without  the  action  of 
the  Sovereign,  neither  the  administration  of 
the  government,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  nor  legislation,  which  is  only 
effectual  after  receiving  the  assent  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature,  were  possible  ;  un¬ 
der  these  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  two 
Houses,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ministers 
created  a  mechanism  to  act  during  the  illness 
of  the  king,  and  all  that  was  done  under  its 
operation  became  law,  and  was  regarded  as 
such  by  the  whole  British  oatiQii-and'ali  those 
charged  with  the  exeentiorfof  the  laws  of  Par¬ 
liament.  But  setting  aside  these  extraordin¬ 
ary  circumstances,  which  demanded  extraor¬ 
dinary  remedies,  we  assert  that  Parliament  in 
its  integrity  has  power  to  alter  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  even  the  succession  to  the  Throne . 
As  to  us,  we  do  not  propose  to  go  so  far  ;  we 
simply  ask  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  give  us 
a  new  Constitution,  and  even  that  Parliament 
will  only  with  our  consent  make  use  of  that 
power  which  it  has  a  right  to  exercise  without 
our  consent.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  it  be  ob- 
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served,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  only 
considering  now  the  question  of  power  and 
right ;  the  question  of  what  is  fit  and  ex¬ 
pedient  is  quite  another  matter.  We 
might  do  well  or  we  might  do  ill  by  taking 
this  course,  hut  as  we  act  in  our  capacity  of 
representatives  of  the  people,  it  is  for  us  to 
decide  whether  it  is  expedient  or  advantage¬ 
ous  that  an  appeal  should  be  had  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  regards  the  sentiments  of  Great  Britain 
in  relation  to  us,  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  union  show  that  they  are  al¬ 
together  changed.  In  1840  we  had  a  Con¬ 
stitution  imposed  upon  us  against  our  will,  and 
by  so  doing  Great  Britain  was  guilty  of  in¬ 
justice  towards  us.  Now  they  await  our  decision 
before  they  act.  In  past  days  England  looked 
upon  the  colonies  as  her  own  special  markets, 
and  fortified  them  by  prohibitory  duties  against 
foreign  trade.  Now  they  are  open  to  the 
whole  world.  Formerly  we  were  under  a  des¬ 
potic  and  oligarchical  government,  and  since 
1841  we  have  had  that  British  Parliamentary 
Government  which  the  great  economist  Tur¬ 
got,  more  than  sixty  years  before,  had  ad¬ 
vised  England  to  extend  to  her  colonies. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Thus  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  had  just  proclaimed  the  union 
with  Ireland,  incorporated  into  its  legislature 
the  representation  of  the  latter,  and  constitu¬ 
ted  itself,  by  its  own  authority,  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  without  recourse  to  a  dissolution 
and  new  elections.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Houses  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  new  Speaker  for  the  Commons,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  after  a  general  election,  and  ^  all 
the  other  formalities  were  observed  which, 
according  to  custom,  accompanied  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  parliaments.  You  will  find  those 
details  in  the  Parliamentary  History ,  vol.  35, 
page  857.  Here  is  another  authority  which 
the  republican-annexation  adversaries  of  Con¬ 
federation  will  hardly  care  to  doubt.  I  find 
it  in  pages  164,  165,  and  166  of  Sedgwick 
on  Statutory  and  Constitutional  Law  : 

or  are  these  merely  speculative  or  abstract 
questions.  We  shall  find  them  presenting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  large  class  of  cases  which  1  am  about 
to  examine-  The  difficulty,  generally,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  want  of  accurate  notions  as  to 
the  boundary  line  which,  under  our  system,  divides 
the  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  I  now  turn 
to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  cases  in 
this  country,  where  these  questions  have  been 
considered  and  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  to 
give  a  practical  definition  to  the  term  law,  and  to 
define  the  boundaries  which  separate  the  legisla¬ 


tive  from  the  judicial  power.  And  first,  of  causes 
where  the  legislature  has  sought  to  divest  itself 
of  real  powers.  Efforts  have  been  made,  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  by  the  state  legislatures  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  their  functions, 
by  submitting  statutes  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
in  their  primary  capacity.  But  these  proceedings 
have  been  held,  and  very  rightly,  to  be  entirely 
unconstitutional  and  invalid.  The  duties  of 
legislation  are  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  people 
at  large.  The  majority  governs,  but  only  in  the 
prescribed  form  ;  the  introduction  of  practices  of 
this  kind  would  remove  all  checks  on  hasty  and 
improvident  legislation,  and  greatly  diminish  the 
benefits  of  representative  government.  So  where 
an  act  to  establish  free  schools  was,  by  its  terms, 
directed  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
state,  to  become  a  law  only  in  case  a  majority  of 
the  votes  were  given  in  its  favor,  it  was  held,  in 
New  York,  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
entirely  void.  The  Legislature,  said  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  have  no  power  to  make  such  submis¬ 
sion,  nor  had  the  people  the  power  to  bind  each 
other  by  acting  upon  it.  They  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  that  power  when  they  adopted  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  government  of  this  state  is 
democratic  ;  but  it  is  a  representative  democracy, 
and  in  passing  general  laws,  the  people  act  only 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 
And  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  an  excise 
statute,  the  same  stem  and  salutary  doctrine  has 
been  applied.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  state 
constitutions  this  rule  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law.  So  in  Indiana,  the  principle  is 
now  framed  into  a  constitutional  provision  which 
vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  declares  that  no 
act  “shall  be  passed,  the  taking  effect  of  which 
shall  be  made  to  depend  upon  any  authority 
except  as  provided  in  the  Constitution.”  And 
under  these  provisions  it  has  been  held  that  so 
much  of  an  act  as  relates  to  its  submission  to  the 
popular  vote,  was  null  and  void. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— In  England  there 
are  seven  or  eight  acts  of  Parliament  which 
were  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  before  be¬ 
coming  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— In  England  it  is 
admitted  that  Parliament  may  do  anything 
and  even  change  the  sexes  if  necessary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Brome.  (Laughter.)  The  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Hochelaga  is  an  admirer  of 
written  constitutions ;  I  am  citing  authorities 
to  suit  him,  and  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  reject.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  these 
authorities  establish,  by  incontestable  evidence, 
the  power  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  ever^ 
question  that  may  come  before  it.  There 
only  remains  now  the  question  of  convenience 
and  expediency,  and  that  question  can  only  be 
considered  by  Parliament.  In  1717,  1800, 
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and  1846,  the  British  Parliament  decided  it 
without  appealing  to  the  people.  In  1832  it 
decided  the  question  after  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  acting  in  all  those  circumstances  un¬ 
der  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  its 
trust.  That  is  what  we  shall  do  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  difficult  conjuncture,  awaiting  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  elections  the  approval  or  condem¬ 
nation  of  our  initiative.  But  let  the  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  scheme  he  well  convinced  that  we 
understand,  quite  as  well  as  themselves,  the 
entire  importance  of  the  vote  which  we  are 
going  to  give.  In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  to  the  House,  that  in 
a  debate  of  such  a  solemn  character,  and  when 
such  great  destinies  as  regards  the  future  of 
the  whole  of  British  North  America  are  at 
stake  within  these  walls,  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  rise  superior  to  passions,  hatreds, 
personal  enmities,  and  a  miserable  spirit  of 
party,  in  order  to  allow  our  minds  to  soar 
more  freely  in  the  larger  sphere  of  generous 
sentiments,  and  of  great  and  noble  national 
aspirations.  We  possess  all  that  we  want — 
all  the  necessary  elements  of  greatness  and 
prosperity  to  found  an  empire  in  America. 
Let  us  boldly  set  to  work,  sheltered  by  the 
flag  and  protected  by  the  powerful  aegis  of 
the  Empire  which  leads  us  on  to  undertake 
the  task.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency,  who  has 
just  sat  down,  having  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  all  those  who  are  opposed  to  Confedera¬ 
tion  are  annexationists  and  infidels,  I  must 
congratulate  him  upon  having  at  last  opened 
his  eyes  and  escaped  the  danger  of  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  American  Union, 
and  perhaps  into  something  worse — (laughter) 
— as  but  a  short  time  ago  he  was  in  the  bad 
company  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Confed¬ 
eration.  He  has  even  written  a  whole  volume 
in  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  suppose  that  at  that  time  he  did  not  look 
upon  himself  as  an  annexationist,  and  still 
less  as  an  infidel,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  combatted  with  all  the  power  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  not  only  Confederation,  but  also  union 
of  any  kind  with  the  British  American  Pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  that  book,  which 
I  have  just  referred  to,  and  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  end  of  1858,  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber,  after  having  described  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  under  which  the  union  might  be  pro¬ 
jected,  says  : — “  We  do  not  desire  it,  because 
we  do  not  want  union  in  any  form,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  object  will  always  be  attained,  no 


matter  under  what  form  the  union  may  be  es¬ 
tablished.”  That  object,  according  to  the  hon. 
member,  was  the  depriving  Lower  Canada  of 
the  small  influence  which  she  exercises  on  the 
legislation  of  the  existing  union.  It  is  true 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  has  written  an¬ 
other  book  lately.  According  to  that  book  he 
no  longer  sees  any  other  danger  for  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  than  that  of  annexation,  and  invites  every¬ 
one  to  turn  round  as  he  has  done,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  him  with  the  view  of  avoiding  these  dan¬ 
gers.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Once 
more  I  congratulate  him  that  he  is  now  out 
of  danger,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  follow  him 
with  his  two  books  in  his  hand.  As  it  is  too 
late  to-night,  however,  I  will  do  it  at  the  next 
sitting,  and  for  that  purpose  I  move  that  the 
debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — 'The  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  alludes  to  the  two 
pamphlets  which  I  have  written,  one  in  1858, 
and  the  other  in  1865,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  provinces.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  honorable  member  and  me 
is  simply  this,  that  I  do  not  deny  what  I  have 
written,  whilst  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy 
greater  freedom  of  discussion,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  deny  his  actions  in  the  past.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  another  contradiction  which 
it  is  of  importance  to  remark.  After  having 
asserted,  up  to  1861,  that  there  was  danger 
for  Lower  Canada  in  not  granting  to  Upper 
Canada  representation  based  upon  population, 
or  its  substitute,  the  Confederation  of  the 
two  Canadas,  and  that  the  danger  was  so 
menacing  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  give 
way  than  to  allow  it  to  be  forcibly  taken  by 
her — to-day  he  comes  down  and  maintains 
that  the  horizon  is  quite  serene ;  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  constitutional  changes. 
Does  he  then  so  easily  forget  the  days  of 
1858,  ’59,  ’60  and  ’61  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  For 
my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
be  acting  with  more  dignity,  and  would  ren¬ 
der  more  service  to  the  country,  if  we  de¬ 
voted  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  setting  aside  those  ac¬ 
cusations  of  contradiction  from  which  no  one 
is  ever  exempt.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate  to  the  sitting  to-morrow 
night  at  half-past  seven. 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER  moved  in 
amendment  that  it  be  adjourned  till  half-past 
three  to-morrow,  to  be  then  the  first  order  of 
the  day  after  routine  business. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
carried,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Friday,  March  3,  1865. 

Mr.  PERRAULT — Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  without  a  degree  of  hesitation  easy  to 
tae  understood  that  I  venture  to  give  my 
reasons  for  my  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America.  I  hesitate,  because  I  am 
conscious  how  much  I  fall  short  in  respect 
of  solid  information  and  political  experience 
to  enable  me  to  form  a  healthy  and  reliable 
judgment  of  the  various  reasons  to  be  alleged 
on  both  sides  of  that  vast  question,  the 
decision  of  which  is  pregnant  with  such 
serious  consequences  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country.  A  further  cause  of  my 
hesitation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  see  on 
the  Ministerial  benches  men  grown  old  in 
political  warfare — men  who  for  many  years 
have  been  the  leaders  and  guides  of  the 
majorities  in  the  two  Canadas — supporting 
the  scheme  now  submitted  to  us,  and  assur¬ 
ing  us  that  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  all  the 
difficulties  of  our  present  position.  Still 
another  cause  of  my  hesitation  is  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  severity  with  which  the 
Ministerial  press  visits  all  the  adversaries 
of  the  plan  of  Confederation,  and  of  the 
small  measure  of  justice  which  it  metes 
out  in  estimating  the  motives  of  those 
who  oppose  this  constitutional  scheme, 
however  upright  their  characters  or 
honest  the  motives  which  actuate  them. 
But  I  should  consider  myself  wanting  in  my 
duty  as  a  member  if,  swayed  by  these  mis¬ 
givings,  I  did  not  state  my  motives  in  this 
House  for  my  opposition  to  the  project  of 
Confederation.  On  so  important  a  question 
it  is  a  duty  to  my  constituents,  it  is  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  that  I  should 
justify  the  responsibility  which  I  take  upon 
myself  in  resisting  a  measure  which  is  so 
strongly  supported  in  this  House,  and  I 
should  think  I  failed  in  my  duty  and 
was  unworthy  of  the  seat  which  I  fill  in  it,  if 
I  did  not  add  force  to  my  opposition  by 
citing  the  history  of  the  past,  by  pourtraying 
the  prosperity  of  the  present,  and  by  point- 
ingout  the  dangers  to  be  feared  in  the  future 
which  is  preparing  for  us.  I  have  been 
long  studying  the  general  question  of  a  Con¬ 
federation,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America  are 
destined  to  form,  at  some  future  time  which 
may  be  more  or  less  remote,  a  vast  Confed¬ 
eration,  in  which  the  two  races  of  French 
and  English  origin  will  be  seen  struggling 
in  the  career  of  progress  for  the  common 
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prosperity  of  both ;  and  for  the  better  con¬ 
venience  of  studying  the  question,  I  visited 
the  Lower  Provinces  in  1863,  by  way  of  the 
Gulf,  and  in  1864  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  I 
am  bouud  to  say  that  1  found  the  people 
everywhere  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  and  doing  honor  to  that  part  of 
the  country.  I  was  then  enabled  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  and  the  inconveniences 
attending  on  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
Confederation  generally.  Ou  my  return 
from  my  last  journey,  which  I  made  in  the 
month  of  August,  1864,  in  company  with  a 
certain  number  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  it  was  said  by  the  press  that  I  had 
in  several  companies  declared  myself  favor¬ 
able  to  the  plan  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
provinces.  At  that  time  the  Conference  at 
Charlottetown  had  not  taken  place,  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  had  already  busied  itself  with 
classifying  the  members  of  this  House  as 
favorers  or  opponents  of  Confederation.  I 
had  already,  at  that  time,  publicly  expressed 
my  opinion  on  the  question  through  the 
press,  in  order  that  I  might  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  my  constituents,  and  I  must 
declare  that  the  opinion  which  I  then  ex¬ 
pressed  coincides  with  the  line  of  conduct 
to  which  I  still  adhere,  and  that  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  my  position  in 
any  one  point  from  what  it  then  was.  In 
order  that  I  may  show  this  in  the  clearest 
manner,  I  shall  read  what  I  wrote  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  as  perfectly  explana¬ 
tory  of  what  I  always  thought  of  the  scheme 
of  confederating  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America.  Here  is  what  I  wrote  : — 

This  question  of  serious  import,  on  which  the 
minds  of  all  our  political  world  are  so  busy,  in 
the  present  crisis,  is  so  difficult  of  solution,  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  pre-umption  in  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  even  to  discuss  it,  while  our  public  men  of 
the  highest  mark  are  still  doubtful  whether  to 
favor  it  or  not.  As  the  Minerve ,  however,  in 
its  last  number,  claims  me  as  one  of  the  new  con¬ 
verts  to  the  great  scheme  of  Confederation,  I 
should  think  myself  wanting  to  my  duty  and  my 
convictions  if  I  failed  to  let  the  world  know  my 
impressions  of  the  present  position,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  Those  who  consider  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  Ame¬ 
rica  have  no  doubt  that  we  possess  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  great  power.  In  territory  we  have  a 
tenth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  100,000,000  of  per¬ 
sons.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific,  our  territory  is  further 
accessible  by  the  navigation  of  the  internal  seas, 
which  bound  it  on  the  south.  Our  rivers  com¬ 
plete  the  incomparable  net-work  of  communica- 
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tion  by  water,  and,  like  vivifying  arteries,  bear 
on  their  bosom  to  the  ocean  and  the  markets  of 
the  world  the  heavy  produce  of  the  western 
plains,  the  lofty  pines  of  our  forests,  our  ores  of 
gold  and  copper,  our  furs  collected  in  our  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  produce  of  our  fisheries  in  the 
gulf.  In  this  vast  field  of  productiveness,  wheie 
all  the  materials  of  immense  wealth  exist,  we 
need  a  moving  power,  and  the  inexhaustible  coal 
fields  of  Nova  Scotia  are  at  hand  to  furnish  it. 
British  North  America,  therefore,  looms  in  the 
future  with  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  depends 
only  on  ourselves  to  decide  whether  the  French 
element  shall  have  a  large  share  of  the  power 
which  is  to  grow  up  within  its  limits.  With 
energy  and  union,  we  shall  keep  the  ground  we 
have  gained  in  a  struggle  of  a  hundred  years. 
The  past  is  a  warranty  of  success  in  the  future. 
Yet  must  we  not  hurry  matters,  nor  overrun  the 
natural  progress  of  events.  While  we  are  still 
too  few  to  take  the  offensive,  our  policy  should  be 
one  of  resistance.  Accordingly,  before  pledging 
myself  to  the  support  of  Confederation,  which  is  a 
total  change  of  the  basis  of  our  present  Constitu¬ 
tion,  I  would  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  shall  not 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  More  than  this ;  I  would 
permit  no  change  to  be  made  in  our  present  Con¬ 
stitution,  except  in  as  far  as  it  would  ensure  a 
larger  measure  of  prosperity  for  our  country, 
more  powerful  protection  for  our  institutions,  and 
the  absolute  inviolability  of  our  rights.  For  I 
have  not  deviated  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
terms  of  my  address  to  the  electors  of  Richelieu, 
when  I  had  !  he  honor  to  solicit  their  votes  as  their 
representative  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In 
that  address,  I  declared  myself  opposed  to  any 
concession  whatever  to  Upper  Canada.  Accord- 
ingly,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Parliament  in  its  next  session,  would  assure 
to  French-Canadians  greater  advantages  than  they 
enjoy  under  the  present  Constitution,  I  should,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  be  in  favor  of  Confederation. 
But  if  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  if,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  Confederation  should  appear  to  be  a 
concession  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  institutions,  our  language  or  our  laws,  I  shall 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power  oppose  any 
change  whatever  in  the  present  Constitution.  Of 
course  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  bound 
our  political  horizon  and  place  limits  to  our  great¬ 
ness  as  a  people  ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  would 
render  me  happier  than  the  creation  of  a  vast 
political  organization,  spread  over  an  immense 
territory.  The  heart-burnings  between  localities 
and  individuals  would  thenceforward  cease  and  die 
out  from  mere  insignificance,  as  compared  with 
ihe  great  interests  which  would  be  confided  to  the 
watchful  guardianship  of  our  statesmen,  and 
become  the  subject  of  their  deliberations  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Then  the  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  of  achieving  a  great  name  in  a  great  country 
would  produce  a  race  of  great  men,  of  whom  we 
might  be  justly  proud.  But  if  this  glorious  future 
is  to  be  purchased  only  at  the  price  of  our  absorp¬ 
tion,  of  our  language,  and  all  that  is  dear  to 


us  as  Frenchmen,  I  for  one  could  not  hesitate 
between  what  we  may  hope  for  while  still  remain¬ 
ing  what  we  are,  end  the  bastardizing  of  our  race 
paid  as  the  price  of  advantages  to  come.  To  sum 
up  all,  therefore,  I  declare  for  the  Constitution 
such  as  it  is,  which,  so  tar,  has  yielded  us  a  greater 
amount  of  advantage  than  all  the  proposed  changes 
would ;  and  such,  I  venture  to  say,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  our  Legislative  Assembly.  But 
if  the  projected  scheme  secures  to  us  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  all  the  privileges  which  the  French-Canadians 
now  enjoy  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  if.  in  the 
whole  and  in  every  part,  it  secures  to  us  greater 
advantages  than  those  which  are  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  Constitution,  I  shall  prefer  Confederation 
to  all  other  changes. 

I  am  bound  to  declare  that  this  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  question,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  has  undergone  no  change  in  my  mind, 
since  I  heard  the  explanations  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Administration.  The  skill 
which  they  have  evinced  certainly  does 
them  great  honor,  but  neither  the  arguments 
of  Ministers,  nor  those  of  the  members  of 
the  House  who  support  the  scheme,  have 
convinced  me  ;  and  I  rely  on  being  able  to 
show  in  my  remarks  what  are  the  grounds  of 
my  opposition,  and  to  justify,  according  to  my 
way  of  looking  at  it,  the  responsibility  which  I 
undertake  in  opposing  a  project  which  has 
found  such  powerful  supporters  in  this  House. 
I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  first,  the 
inexpediency  of  a  constitutional  change ; 
second,  the  hostile  object  of  Confederation; 
third,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
adoption  of  the  project  of  Confederation. 
The  inexpediency  of  a  constitutional  change 
must  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who 
considers  for  a  moment  the  present  prosperity 
of  Canada,  and  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  progress  made  by  United 
Canada  since  1840.  The  Hon.  Attorney 
General  East  says  that  “the  union  has  done 
its  work.  But  is  that  quite  certain  ? 
M  hen  we  compare  the  past  with  the  present, 
have  we  not  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  growth 
since  1840,  and  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  our  progress,  both 
social  and  material,  has  kept  pace  wiih  that 
of  the  first  nations  in  the  world?  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  progressed 
politically  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in 
colonial  history  ;  and  Canada  has  furnished 
a  magnificent  instance  of  the  good  result  of 
responsible  government  in  an  English  colony, 
notwithstanding  diversity  of  races  and 
religions.  In  i840,  we  had  just  terminated 
a  glorious  struggle,  during  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  lives  had  been  lost — 
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struggle  undertaken  in  order  to  secure 
responsible  government,  which  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  refused,  and  which  was  then 
accorded  us  as  the  reward  of  the  struggle. 
At  that  period  Lower  Canada  was  united  as 
one  man ;  she  had  forwarded  to  England 
petitions,  bearing  60,000  signatures,  asking 
for  responsible  government.  We  then  had 
in  our  ranks  men  who  did  not  shrink  from 
the  struggle,  men  accustomed  to  resist 
oppression,  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  strife  with  an  arrogant  minority, 
which  sought  to  overrule  the  majority;  and 
these  “were  the  great  men  who  secured  the 
triumph  of  our  nationality,  and  upheld  the 
rights  of  Lower  Canada,  by  securing  respon¬ 
sible  government  at  the  same  time  that  the 
union  was  forced  upon  us.  Let  us  now  see 
the  result  of  their  labors.  Is  it  true  that 
we  have  progressed  both  socially  and  ma¬ 
terially  since  that  period  ?  x\ny  one  who 
reflects  on  what  Canada  was  in  1840,  and 
what  it  is  in  1865,  cannot  but  admit  that  we 
have  progressed  in  a  degree  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  history  of  the  prosperity  of 
nations  ;  that  we  have  immensely  extended 
our  territory,  by  clearing  away  the  forest ; 
that  our  population  has  increased  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  that  that  population  is 
prosperous  and  contented,  and  that  we  have 
progressed  materially  and  socially  in  a 
manner  heretoforce  unprecedented  under  the 
colonial  system.  In  the  social  order,  let  us 
examine,  first,  our  legislation  and  system  in 
municipal  matters.  Can  a  more  perfect 
system  be  found  anywhere  ?  Has  not  every 
locality  all  the  powers  necessary  for  effecting 
all  improvements  of  real  necessity?  It  is 
since  the  union  that  we  have  perfected  this 
system,  and  that  we  have  endowed  our  rural 
districts  with  the  means  of  effecting  all  im¬ 
provements  they  may  desire,  and  particularly 
as  regards  road  matters  and  the  making  of 
new  roads,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  farm  produce  to  market.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  progress  we 
have  made  and  the  reforms  we  have  carried 
out,  as  regards  legislation.  That  which 
had  chiefly  contributed,  from  the  first  estab¬ 
lishment  of  English  rule,  to  arrest  our  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  respect  was  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  former  Legislature,  and  that 
which  existed  from  the  union  up  to  1856. 
Since  that  period  have  we  not  obtained  an 
elective  Legislative  Council,  and  must  not 
our  greatest  reforms  be  considered  the  con¬ 
sequence  ?  With  the  union  and  responsible 
government,  did  we  not  also  secure  the  right 


of  being  represented  by  French-Canadian 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  ?  And  since  then  have  we  not  enjoyed 
all  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  government 
under  which  the  people  can,  not  only  ex¬ 
press  their  wants,  but  enforce  their  wishes  ? 
These  are  reforms  of  the  highest  importance, 
but  we  have  obtained  yet  more.  When,  in 
1840,  the  union  of  the  Canadas  took  place, 
landed  property  in  Lower  Canada  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been 
introduced  with  all  its  features  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  man,  with  all  its  charges 
upon  property,  and  all  its  vexations  for  the 
censitaire.  Under  that  system  no  property 
whatever  could  change  hands  without  being 
submitted  to  a  heavy  charge  in  the  form  of 
lorfs  et  rentes  for  the  benefit  of  the  seignior, 
and  to  cens  et  rentes  which  considerably 
reduced  its  value.  With  the  political  rights 
conferred  on  us  by  the  union,  the  seigniorial 
system  of  necessity  disappeared,  giving  us 
property  in  freehold,  the  same  as  in  the 
neighbouring  States  and  in  all  civilized 
nations.  It  is  also  since  the  union  that  we 
have  consolidated  our  laws ;  that  we  have 
created  a  system  of  public  instruction 
which  imparts  the  blessings  of  education 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  province. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  a  school 
system  which  does  honor  to  the  country,  and 
the  intelligent,  however  poor  they  may  be, 
can,  almost  without  charge,  acquire  an  edu¬ 
cation.  Now,  each  village,  each  concession 
has  its  school,  and  the  child  of  the  back- 
woodsmau  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
can  there  obtain  a  degree  of  elementary 
instruction  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  honor  and  fortune,  should 
his  talents,  his  industry  aud  his  energy  fit 
him  for  playing  a  part  in  politics,  in  the 
sciences,  in  the  arts  or  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  of  his  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  one  which  I  deem 
it  right  to  mention,  that  the  majority  of  the 
notable  men  who  have  attained  seats  on  the 
judicial  bench,  in  the  Ministry  and  even  in 
the  Episcopal  chair,  came  forth  from  our 
humble  country  homes,  and  qualified  them¬ 
selves  in  our  educational  institutions,  where 
instruction  is  afforded  all  but  gratuitously,  by 
dint  of  talent,  perseverance,  study  and  indus¬ 
try.  It  was  the  pressure  of  want  in  the 
family  homestead  that  in  many  cases  created 
in  the  breasts  of  our  most  eminent  public 
men,  the  eager  desire  of  attaining  a  high 
position  by  means  of  study  and  labor.  Since 
the  union  our  system  and  meaus  of  public 
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instruction  have  made  immense  progress. 
Before  the  union  we  had  no  Catholic  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  country.  Young  men  intend¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  liberal  professions  were 
compelled,  instead  of  following  a  regular 
course,  to  content  themselves  with  what  they 
could  acquire  in  the  office  of  their  patrons, 
who  were  not  in  all  cases  competent  for  the 
task  they  undertook,  or  else  to  go  abroad  at 
great  expense  for  many  years,  in  order  to 
obtain  in  England  or  France  a  certificate  of 
qualification.  To-day  we  have  in  Lower  and 
in  Upper  Canada  universities  rivalling  Eu¬ 
ropean  universities  of  the  same  class,  and  we 
have  also  a  body  of  young  students,  who, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  will  give  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  our  university  system, 
and  of  the  high  curriculum  of  studies  these 
institutions  have  now  rendered  universal. 
Now,  in  face  of  the  degree  of  progress  I  have 
just  referred  to,  in  the  social  order,  can  it  be 
truly  said  that  the  union  has  run  its  day, 
when  all  these  marvels  are  its  creation  ? 
When  we  are  stronger  and  better  educated 
than  we  were  twenty  years  ago ;  when  we 
have  new  political  rights  ;  when  we  have  a 
free  right  to  the  soil,  and  when  we  have 
created  a  system  of  public  instruction  such 
as  we  now  enjoy,  can  it  be  said  that  the  union 
has  done  its  work,  and  that  it  must  be  broken 
up  ?  For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  tosupportthatassertion.  Theunio^kas 
been  for  us  a  great  means  of  progress,  since 
it  has  enabled  us  to  secure  all  these  results 
in  the  social  order.  The  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  East  has  told  us  that  Confederation  will 
procure  us  material  advantages  still  greater, 
and  that  that  is  all  we  want.  I  deny,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  material  intere;  ts  form  the 
sole  ambition  of  the  French-Canadian  popu¬ 
lation.  We  attach  a  far  higher  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  our  own  institutions. 
But  even  as  regards  material  interests,  apart 
from  the  advantages,  in  the  social  order, 
derived  from  the  union,  we  have  still  a  vast 
field  before  us  as  regards  the  progress  we 
have  made  since  1840.  In  order  to  see 
what  the  union  has  done  in  this  respect,  it 
is  sufficient  to  look  at  our  system  of  railroads, 
and  above  all,  at  the  great  Grand  Trunk  line 
from  Sarnia  to  Rivibrc  du  Loup,  which  has 
increased  our  commerce  tenfold,  opened  our 
dense  forests  to  colonization,  and  multiplied 
our  resources  to  an  incalculable  extent;  it  is 
sufficient  to  look  at  our  ports  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
filled  with  vast  forests  of  shipping,  to  see 
our  trans-atlantic  steamers  bearing  off  weekly 


the  products  of  our  country  to  the  most 
distant  European  markets,  in  exchange  for 
the  articles  of  import  we  require.  And  if 
we  ascend  our  great  River  St.  Lawrence,  what 
do  we  see  ?  We  find  canals,  which  in  their 
dimensions,  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
constructed,  and  in  their  extent,  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  main¬ 
tain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  in  Europe  to  compare  with  our 
artificial  water  communications.  In  England, 
for  instance,  the  canals  are  only  miserable 
gutters,  and  the  little  boys,  iu  rowing  their 
boats,  can  touch  both  sides  at  once  with  the 
ends  of  their  oars.  Here  our  canals  pass 
through  the  whole  country,  and  connect 
the  most  remote  parts  of.  it  with  the 
markets  of  Europe.  A.nd,  in  fact,  a  ship 
of  four  hundred  tons  burden  can  now 
sail  from  Chicago,  cross  the  ocean,  and 
discharge  her  cargo  in  the  docks  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  union  which  has  given  us  such 
canals,  such  railways,  has  not  run  its 
day,  has  not  done  its  work,  as  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  East  pretends.  On 
the  contrary,  with  such  means  as  these, 
we  are  justified  in  anticipating  from  the 
union  still  greater  results  in  the  future.  If 
we  look  at  our  colonization,  we  behold  the 
forest  receding  before  the  axe  of  the  settler, 
the  products  of  our  land  increased  tenfold, 
and  our  settlers  locating  in  advance  of  the 
surveyor  on  our  wild  lands.  What  the 
union  has  already  done  for  us  is  certainly 
great,  but  the  advantages  it  has  in  store  for 
us  are  still  greater,  if  we  know  how  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  means  it  places  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  do  not  think 
the  union  has  done  its  work,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  yet  secure  our  pros¬ 
perity.  And  hence  it  is  that  I  wish  to 
preserve  the  union  and  remain  under 
allegiance  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  refuse  to  accept 
constitutional  changes  which  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  imperil  our  future  as  a  nation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  has  often  been  said  that  Lower 
Canada  was  a  drag  on  Upper  Canada,  retard¬ 
ing  her  advancement  in  the  march  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  that  a  new  Constitution  was 
necessary.  I  deny  the  justice  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  I  maintain  that  such  a  charge 
could  only  emanate  from  Upper  Canadian 
fanaticism.  True,  the  French-Canadian  race 
has  been  characterized  at  Toronto  by  a 
Govexnor  General  as  an  “inferior  race,”  but 
the  insult  thus  offered  to  Lower  Canada  has 
not  a  single  fact  to  bear  it  out.  Moreover, 
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I  am  happy  to  bring  forward  the  testimony 
of  the  Hon.  Finance  Minister  (Hon.  Mr. 
Galt)  to  refute  these  assertions,  to  answer 
these  insults,  and  to  prove  that  the  prosperity 
of  Canada  is  due  to  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  Freuch-Oanadians — not  only  in  the 
Executive,  but  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
In  a  letter  written  from  London  in  i860, 
the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  says  : — 

From  1849  up  to  this  day,  the  French  Canadian 
majority  has  been  fairly  represented  in  the  Minis¬ 
try,  and  it  is  with  its  powerful  co-operation  and 
the  part  it  has  taken  in  initiating  every  measure, 
and  the  support  of  its  votes  in  Parliament,  that 
all  great  reforms  have  been  realized. 

Well,  if  it  be  true  that  the  French-Canadian 
members  of  the  Government,  since  1849, 
have,  by  their  unceasing  efforts,  obtained  the 
realization  of  these  reforms,  why  is  it  now 
sought  to  destroy  the  Constitution  under 
which  they  were  obtained,  and  to  create  a 
new  state  of  things  which  will  diminish  that 
influence  which  we  now  enjoy  ?  It  is  be¬ 
cause,  notwithstanding  our  material  pros¬ 
perity,  the  old  aggression  of  race  against 
race,  the  former  state  of  antagonism  and 
ill-will,  has  not  disappeared.  The  end  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  attained  by  the  Government  in 
making  these  changes  is  a  vast  and  noble 
end,  I  admit.  It  is  the  creation  of  an  im¬ 
mense  Empire,  which  will  redound  to  our 
glory  and  to  tbatot  England.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  will  not  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  means  which  are  being  taken 
to  attain  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whenever  the 
great  measures  of  reform  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  have  been  submitted  to 
Parliament,  we  have  seen  public  men  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  these  measures, 
and  labor  for  their  realization.  We  have 
seen  parties  arrayed  for  or  against  these 
great  questions — the  abolition  of  the  Seigni¬ 
orial  Tenure,  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  construction 
of  our  railways  and  canals,  &c.  In  view  of 
these  great  questions,  there  was  no  room  for 
the  contemptible  personal  considerations, 
and  the  miserable  wrangling  of  the  church 
door ;  but  as  soon  as  these  great  reforms 
were  obtained,  there  was  no  longer  any 
ground  for  opposition  to  the  Government  on 
these  subjects;  yet  subjects  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  discontent  and  opposition  had  to  be 
devised,  with  the  view  of  attaining  power, 
and  of  satisfying  individual  ambition.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  the  prejudices 
of  race  and  religion.  A  cry  was  raised  in  Up¬ 


per  Canada  that  French-Canadian  domination 
could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  that  an  end 
must  be  put  to  it.  No  lieed  was  taken  of 
the  progress  that  had  yet  to  be  made,  hut  it 
seemed  as  though  nothing  required  to  he 
done  in  order  to  attain  success,  but  to  destroy 
the  national  character  of  a  large  section  of 
Canada.  They  complained  of  French  domi¬ 
nation,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
great  number  of  religious  institutions  in 
Cauada ;  and  what  was  the  remedy  proposed 
to  put  an  end  to  all  these  evils  which  Upper 
Canada  could  no  longer  tolerate?  The 
hou.  member  for  South  Oxford  (Hon.  Mr. 
Brown)  was  imported,  and  brought  out 
herefrom  Scotland,  to  cast  the  flaming  torch 
of  discord  between  the  two  populations,  and 
to  inflame  them  one  against  the  other.  I 
emagine  that  since  that  time  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Buchanan  must  have  more  than  once  regret¬ 
ted  this  importation,  which  was  not  quite  in 
the  regular  line  of  his  commercial  operations. 
And  when  this  gentleman  had  been  imported, 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  dissen¬ 
sions  up  to  the  present  t:me,  parties  were 
organized  under  his  command  as  they  are 
this  day.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French-Canadians  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford 
raised  a  clamour  for  representation  based 
upon  population,  which  was  reechoed  from 
one  end  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  other. 
These  cries,  the  offspring  of  fanaticism,  were 
rejected  by  Lower  Canada  with  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  our  public  men.  The  hon. 
member  for  South  Oxford,  finding  that 
this  cry  for  representation  based  on  popu¬ 
lation  was  a  magnificent  war-horse,  made 
use  of  it  to  form  a  party.  Since  that 
period  he  has  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in 
his  way.  He  has  calumniated  every  public 
man  and  all  the  institutions  which  were 
held  in  respect  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada ;  he  has  attacked,  with  the 
greatest  fury,  all  that  was  dear  to  us  as 
Frenchmen  and  Catholics ;  and  by  this 
means  he  gained  his  object;  and  we  have 
seen  all  the  western  farmers,  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Canada  West,  cry  out  that  here  we 
were  all  under  the  domination  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  the  English  and  Protestant  popula¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  submit  to  so  heavy  a  yoke. 
He  knew  that  the  English  element  was 
fanatic  and  aggressive,  and  by  means  of  this 
cry  the  then  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
Upper  Canada  succeeded  in  forming  a 
phalanx  so  strong,  that  Lower  Canada  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  some  portion  of  the 
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ground  which  she  had  conquered  in  her 
struggles  of  former  days.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  single  member  for  Lower 
Canada  who  would  wish  to  change  our 
present  Constitution  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  were  he  not  forced  to  it  by  Upper 
Canada.  We  are,  then,  about  to  give  up 
some  of  our  franchises  and  our  rights  in 
this  new  struggle  against  the  spirit  of 
encroachment  and  domination  manifested  by 
the  English  race.  Hon.  members  who 
support  the  measure  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  giving  up  a  part  of  our  rights,  in  order 
that  what  remains  may  be  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  may  not  lose  all  they  now 
enjoy,  before  any  lengthened  period  shall 
have  elapsed.  But  was  this  clamor  in  favor 
of  representation  based  upon  population 
sincere  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it  as 
a  means  of  attacking  us  ?  Was  it  in  reality 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  they 
complained  ?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  it  was.  It  was  simply  an  electoral  plat¬ 
form,  by  which  to  attain  power  and  consum¬ 
mate  the  encroachment  upon  our  rights  con¬ 
templated  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  I  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  all  the 
arguments  brought  to  bear  against  the  de¬ 
mand  for  representation  by  population,  in 
eighty  speeches  delivered  in  1860,  during 
the  discussion  of  that  exciting  question ; 
but  I  remember  that  debate  with  all  the 
more  pleasure,  that  the  French-Canadians 
shewed  that  they  retained  some  vestiges  of 
firmness  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  of  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  maintenance  of  our  rights, 
which  our  fathers  had  so  often  manifested. 
On  that  occasion  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
East  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  deserved  the 
approbation  of  his  country  for  the  resistance 
he  made  to  that  unjust  demand  on  the  part 
of  Upper  Canada,  with  that  energy  and 
tenaoity  he  is  so  well  known  to  display ;  he 
was  the  champion  of  our  rights.  Why, 
then,  does  he  to-day  come  down  and  propose 
a  compromise  with  his  opponents  of  those 
days  ?  Is  it  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
leaders  of  the  Upper  Canadiau  Opposition 
had,  by  entering  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
Government,  absolutely  rejected  the  principle 
of  representation  based  upon  population, 
that  he  should  abandon  the  struggle  ?  Is  it 
at  the  moment  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
Government  had  obtained  separate  schools 
for  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Cauada,  that  the 
party  led  by  the  honorable  member  for  South 
Oxford  was  to  be  dreaded  ?  Is  it  at  the 
moment  when  the  law  providing  separate 


schools  for  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada 
was  the  subject  of  a  triumph,  which  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  had  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  during  the  whole  time 
he  has  been  in  power,  that  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  should  cease  from  further 
efforts,  throw  down  his  arms,  and  de¬ 
clare  as  a  French-Canadian  that  we  could 
no  longer  hold  the  breach,  and  that  we 
must  make  concessions  to  Upper  Canada  ? 
Did  not  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Adminis¬ 
tration  make  a  close  question  of  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population  ?  Were  not  all  the 
members  of  that  Government  bound  to  oppose 
it?  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon.  Attcrney- 
General  East  was  guilty  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
when  he  defeated  that  Government  by  a 
hostile  majority  composed  of  French-Cana¬ 
dians.  It  was  after  that  hostile  vote  that 
Upper  Canada  insisted  on  her  right  to  renew 
her  claims  to  representation  based  on  popu¬ 
lation,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to-day  to 
make  concessions.  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  been  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  made  use  of  the 
cry  for  representation  based  on  population, 
for  I  have  never  seen  any  other  means 
employed  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  western 
farmers  in  securing  more  easily  the  reins  of 
power.  Has  the  principle  of  representation 
based  on  population  ever  served  as  the  basis 
of  a  government  having  monarchical  ideas, 
like  those  which  actuate  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment?  Now  we  are  seeking  for  a  Confeder¬ 
ation  for  which  there  is  no  precedent — not  a 
Confederation  like  those  to  be  found  in  other 
countries  which  have  adopted  that  form  of 
government,  but  a  monarchical  Confedera¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  sought  to  retain 
the  English  Constitution,  and  yet  it  is  assert¬ 
ed  that  representation  by  population  is  a 
just  principle,  and  that  it  must  be  extended 
to  Upper  Canada.  Does  not  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  East  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier) 
remember  the  arguments  he  urged  in  1860 
against  this  principle  ?  Did  he  not  then  declare 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  principle 
was  neither  a  just  one  nor  one  recognized 
in  the  British  Constitution,  that  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  British  Parliament  the  city 
of  London  alone  would  have  thirty  members 
instead  of  sixteen,  and  that  Scotland  would 
send  many  more  members  to  Parliament 
than  she  does  now  ?  Did  he  not  assert  that 
rotten  boroughs,  containing  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants,  had  one  representative, 
and  that  counties  containing  100,000  in- 
habitants  had  no  more  ?  Have  these  argu- 
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ments,  then  so  full  of  power,  lost  all  their 
force  and  value  to-day  ?  Have  they  become 
futile  since  the  alliance  of  the  Honorable 
Attorney  G-eneral  East  and  the  hou.  member 
for  South  Oxford  ?  Can  they  no  longer  be 
used  to  save  our  Constitution  and  our 
liberties  ?  How  can  the  party  which  has 
so  long  been  kept  together  by  its  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion,  say  to-day  that  it  is  a  just  principle, 
and  that  it  must  be  conceded  ?  I  confess, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  should  concede  to-day  what  we 
refused  in  1860.  It  is  true  that  I  do  not 
possess  the  experience  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  now  occupy  the  Ministerial  benches, 
and  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  wiser  to  bend 
to-day  than  to  be  broken  to-morrow ;  but 
when  I  study  the  history  of  the  past,  when 
I  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  which  is  now  proposed 
for  us,  T  only  see  in  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  a  remedy  which  is  more  violent 
than  the  disease,  and  which,  instead  of 
removing  the  difficulties  it  is  proposed  to 
eradicate,  will  only  have  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  results  the  most  unfavorable  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
I  stated  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
question  of  representation  by  population, 
which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  scheme,  was  excluded  from  the 
political  programme  of  the  Macdonald- 
Sicotte  Government,  and  that  the  Upper 
Canada  majority,  the  leaders  of'  which, 
throughout  their  whole  political  career,  had 
so  loudly  demanded  this  concession  in  favor 
of  Upper  Canada,  had  bound  itself  not  to 
raise  that  exciting  question  within  the  halls 
of  the  Legislature,  at  least  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Macdonald-Sicotti  Ministry. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  stated  that,  thanks  to  the 
patriotic  firmness  of  that  Administration, 
Lower  Canada  was  enabled  for  two  years  to 
live  in  peace  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  tran¬ 
quillity  unknown  for  ten  years  previous,  and 
during  two  sessions  the  question  of  represen¬ 
tation  based  on  numbers  ceased  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  strife  and  fanatical  attack  on  the  part 
of  Upper  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
at  that  period  that  the  honorable  member 
for  South  Oxford  asked  for  a  committee  to 
enquire  as  to  the  means  of  settling  the  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties,  by  effecting  a  change  in 
the  basis  of  the  present  Constitution.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  took 
place  then  ?  We  saw  that  able  speaker,  that 
indefatigable  and  powerful  advocate  of  the 


claims  of  Upper  Canada  against  the  Lower 
Canada  section,  unable  to  find  in  this  House 
more  than  forty  men  prepared  to  support 
him  in  his  unjust  demand  for  a  constitutional 
change  which  the  present  Administration  are 
about  to  grant.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  saw  that 
powerful  politician  humbled,  and  giving  up 
in  despair  all  hopes  of  succeeding  with  the 
House — and,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  say  that  I  felt  pained  at  his  position 
— asking  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
avoid  a  humiliating  defeat,  and  returning  to 
his  home  to  lament  his  fall  and  the  loss  of 
an  influence  based  solely  on  fanaticism  and 
prejudice.  (Hear,  hear.)  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  witnessed  an  act 
which  I  do  not  desire  to  characterise  now  ; 
we  saw  the  Administration  which  had  the 
courage  to  chain  down  the  monster  of  re¬ 
presentation  by  population,  overthrown  by  a 
French-Canadian  majority  !  (Hear,  hear.) 
Yes,  Mr.SpEAKER,  that  Liberal  government, 
which  had  afforded  so  much  security  to  our 
institutions  by  maintaining  intact  our  present 
Constitution,  was  defeated  by  a  French-Cana¬ 
dian  majority  of  this  House.  I  do  not  intend, 
when  I  say  this,  to  attack  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  far  from  it ;  but  I  wish  to 
trace  the  parliamentary  history  of  our 
country,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
that  vote  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  our  in¬ 
fluence  as  French-Canadians,  and  that 
posterity  will  record  that  vote,  which  is  now 
a  matter  of  history,  as  a  fatal  act  by  wbicb 
our  public  men  sacrificed  to  party  spirit 
the  dearest  of  our  interests.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  fearlessly  assert,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 
fifteen  years  our  affairs  had  not  been  admi¬ 
nistered  by  men  more  sincerely  devoted  to 
our  interests  and  better  able  to  protect  the 
political  liberties,  the  interests  and  the 
institutions  of  Lower  Canada.  What  have 
we  seen  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  this 
House  ?  We  have  witnessed  party  appeals 
to  prejudices  and  the  most  insulting  person¬ 
alities  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  lowering  of  the 
moral  status  of  our  national  representatives, 
as  the  natural  result.  We  have  seen  the 
men  best  qualified  to  enforce,  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  the  rights  of  the  people,  refusing 
to  come  forward  at  elections,  because  they 
saw  that  the  position  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  no  longer  conferred  that  degree  of 
dignity  and  position  which  made  it  an  object 
of  ambition  in  better  times.  We  have  seen 
men  of  eminence,  who  had  labored  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  their  constituents  for 
many  long  years,  abandoning  their  political 
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career  in  disgust,  and  retiring  to  the 
seclusion  of  their  homes.  Then  it  was  that 
we  saw  a  French-Canadian  majority  voting 
down  a  Ministry  whose  political  programme 
afforded  more  effectual  guarantees  for  Lower 
Canada  interests  than  that  of  any  previous 
government.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  a  blind 
and  paltry  party  spirit  induced  them  to 
sacrifice,  for  a  momentary  triumph,  the 
general  interests  of  their  country ;  and  the 
majority,  by  its  vote,  decreed  our  national 
downfall.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  new  Government  we  found  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population  again  made  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  our  Legislature;  and  now, 
there  is  no  denying  it,  that  unfortunate 
concession,  which  places  us  at  the  mercy  of 
Upper  Canada,  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  stated,  just  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Oxford  was  unable  to  obtain  his  committee 
under  the  Magdonald-Sicotte  Adminis¬ 
tration,  an  essentially  liberal  one.  (Hear, 
hear.)  On  reference  to  the  Journals  of  this 
House  of  that  period,  what  do  we  find  ? 
The  Ministry  which  succeeded  that  Govern¬ 
ment  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  the 
Treasury  benches,  when  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown  again  came  before  the  House  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  committee,  and  in  that  instance 
with  more  success.  I  had  the  honor  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  amendment  to  his  motion,  but  my 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  amongst  the 
members  who  figure  in  that  unfortunate  divi¬ 
sion,  I  find  the  names  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  East.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and 
one  extremely  deserving  of  attention  at  the 
present  moment.  In  pressing  that  motiou 
upon  the  House,  I  maintaioed  that  our  policy 
was  to  act  on  the  offensive,  instead  of  merely 
defending  ourdelves,  as  we  had  up  to  that 
time  done;  that  we  ought  to  unite  as  one 
man  to  obtain  the  re-enactment  of  the  proviso 
to  the  26th  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union,  which 
had  been  shamefully  struck  out  in  1856, 
when  we  obtained  an  elective  Legislative 
Council  (Hear,  hear.')  Now,  on  this  point, 
which  was  perfectly  clear,  we  fouud  these 
same  Ministers  voting  for  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment,  which  asserted  a  right  sacred 
to  French-Canadians.  Did  not  this  vote 
imply  that  those  who  made  this  cowardly 
concession  were  prepared  to  yield  again  in 
the  proposed  constitutional  changes  ‘l  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 


from  that  moment,  Upper  Canada  understood 
that  our  political  leaders,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  shown  an  unyielding  front,  were 
about  to  give  way.  And  when  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown  submitted  his  proposition  to  the 
House,  all  the  English  members  united  in  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  he  carried  his 
point  successfully,  notwithstanding  that  all 
the  French-Canadian  members  voted  against 
it,  except  the  hon.  member  for  Rouville  (Mr. 
Poulin),  who  displayed  the  questionable 
courage  of  thus  committing  an  act  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  qualify.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of 
that  vote,  for  they  are  now  patent  to  the 
whole  country,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Oxford  himself  has  told  us  in  this 
House  that  the  scheme  of  Goufederation  was 
the  creation  of  his  constitutional  committee  ; 
that  the  appointment  of  that  committee  was 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  object 
for  which  he  had  struggled  during  his  whole 
political  career,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  now  before  the  House  was  an 
ample  reward  for  his  unremitting  efforts, 
and  a  complete  justification  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  has  supported  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tach^- 
Macdonald  Government  succumbed  on  a 
question  of  finance,  and,  finding  that  they 
could  not  sustain  themselves  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Opposition,  that  same  Gov¬ 
ernment  called  into  the  Cabiuetthe  man  who 
had  proved  most  hostile  to  Lower  Canadian 
interests,  and  with  whom  they  had  ever  lived 
in  unexampled  antagonism.  From  that 
alliance  resulted  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
which  is  now  submitted  to  us,  and  which 
concedes  the  principle  of  representation  based 
on  population.  Ought  the  Lower  Cauadian 
party  to  have  made  so  important  a  concession 
to  Upper  Canada  ?  I  am  prepared  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  figures  that  that  question  contained 
within  itself  its  own  remedy  ;  and  those  who 
voted  in  favor  of  its  concession  are  in  no  way 
justifiable,  looking  at  the  question  in  any 
point  of  view  whatsoever.  The  future  held 
out  to  us  a  positive  assurance  that  the  grounds 
of  this  demand  would  no  longer  exist  at  a 
period  which  is  close  at  hand  !  When  we 
look  into  the  question  of  the  respective 
populations  of  the  two  Canadas,  we  shall 
observe  at  a  glance  that  that  of  Upper 
Canada  is  in  great  part  English  and  Protest¬ 
ant,  and,  by  reference  to  the  last  census,  we 
shall  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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annual  increase  in  that  section  is  the  result 
of  emigration.  From  90,000,  -which  was  the 
total  amount  during  the  single  year  1847, 
immigration  gradually  fell  to  10,000  in  the 
year  1860.  But  there  is  another  important 
fact  which  it  would  he  well  to  bear  in  mind ; 
it  i3  that  Lower  Cauada,  which  increased 
slowly  at  first,  because  her  material  and  moral 
development  was  impeded  by  the  political 
institutions  under  which  she  was  governed, 
and  because  she  had  no  colonization  roads 
through  her  forests,  still  beheld  her  sturdy 
children  emigrating  from  their  native  soil 
to  the  United  States  in  search  of  daily  bread 
and  liberty.  The  increase  in  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada  was  slow  and  small  then; 
but  as  railways  were  built  and  highways 
were  opened,  the  population  was  found  to 
increase  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
the  diminution  was  observed  to  be  going  on, 
in  respect  of  annual  increase,  in  Upper 
Canada.  I  maintain  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  census  of  1861  is  no  basis  from 
which  to  estimate  exactly  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  two  sections  ;  that  census  is 
merely  a  tissue  of  errors  of  a  serious  nature, 
which  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
whole.  Thus  when  we  find  it  stated  that  at 
Three  Rivers  there  is  not  a  single  Catholic 
church;  that  at  Hamilton  there  is  but  one; 
that  in  the  year  1861  there  were  but  three 
vessels  built  in  Lower  Canada,  while  we  know 
that  at  Quebec  alone  more  than  sixty  were 
constructed,  we  may  with  perfect  safety  assert 
that  similar  inaccuracies  must  needs  have 
occurred  in  the  totals  of  the  populations  of 
the  two  sections.  We  know  that  in  Upper 
Canada  the  true  total  of  the  population  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Did  not  all  then- 
journals  declare  that  the  census  of  1861 
must  indicate  a  very  large  total  population 
in  favor  of  Upper  Canada  over  Lower 
Canada  ?  And,  accordingly,  the  result  shewed 
a  majority  of  nearly  800,000  souls  in 
favor  of  that  province.  To  such  an  extent 
was  the  number  of  the  living  increased,  and 
the  number  of  the  dead  diminished,  that  the 
total  number  of  living  children  under  oneyear 
old  was  8,000  more  than  the  total  number 
of  births  in  the  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  Iam 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  climate  of 
Upper  Canada  is  most  salubrious  and  highly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  that  part  of 
the  population  of  a  less  age  than  one  year, 
but  even  then  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  it  is  that  in  twelve 
months  some  of  them  do  not  die,  and  how 
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there  can  be  8,000  more  of  less  than  a  year 
old  than  were  born  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
When  I  observe  such  results  accruing  from 
our  official  census,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  it  is  inaccurate,  and  that  it  may  be 
quite  as  erroneous  in  respect  of  the  general 
population.  But  if  in  the  census  the 
population  of  Upper  Canada  was  exagger¬ 
ated,  in  the  case  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  considerably  diminished. 
Here  our  farmers  have  always  stood  in  dread 
of  the  census,  because  they  have  a  suspicion 
that  it  is  taken  with  the  sole  object  of  im¬ 
posing  some  tax,  or  of  making  some  draft  of 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  consider  that  the 
difference  between  the  totals  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  not  so 
well  proved  as  it  is  wished  to  have  us  believe 
that  it  is.  I  maintain  that  it  is  less  in  reality 
than  it  is  in  appearance,  and  that  the  figures 
of  the  census  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
allow  of  our  taking  them  as  the  basis  of  a 
demand  for  constitutional  changes  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  character.  But  if  we  study  the 
increase  of  the  French-Canadian  population 
in  America,  we  shall  find  the  increase  of  the 
French-Canadians  to  have  been  1,700,000 
between  the  years  1760  and  1860,  the  total 
having  increased  tenfold  two  and  a  half  times 
in  that  period,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  3.40 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  a  doubling  of  the 
population  in  twenty-one  years ;  otherwise 
an  increase  of  twenty-five  times  their  num¬ 
ber  in  one  hundred  years.  The  increase,  since 
1860,  having  beeu  3.60  per  cent,  in  Lower 
Canada,  these  figures  shew  that  the  natural 
increase  in  the  Lower  Canadian  population 
is  greater  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  average  of  births  has 
been  3.40  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in 
Lower  Canada  it  has  been  4.10  per  cent, 
per  annum;  this  is  equivalent  to  a  greater 
relative  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  Lower  Canada  over  Upper  Canada. 
If  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  increase  of  the  French  population 
in  Lower  Canada,  from  1784  to  1851, 
the  following  results  will  be  arrived 
at : — 

Per  ct.  per  ann. 

From  1784  to  1831  the  increase  was  equal  to  2.60 
do.  1831  to  1844  do.  do.  to  3.20 

do.  1844  to  1851  do.  do.  to  4.25 

But  the  growth  of  population  that  would 
have  resulted  from  this  increase  has  been 
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diminished  by  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  The  difficulties  between  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  province  have,  during  long 
years,  driven  our  youth  to  foreign  countries, 
and  that  is  why  that  considerable  increase 
does  not  appear,  by  the  census,  so  great  as'  in 
reality  it  has  been.  Thus  the  total  number 
of  French-Canadian  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  amounted,  in  1844,  to  31,000  ;  from 
1844  to  1850  the  total  amounted  to  30,000; 
making,  in  1850,  a  grand  total  of  64,000  of 
our  countrymen  who  had  passed  into  foreign 
lands.  With  such  an  emigration  going  on, 
it  is  clear  that  our  population  could  not  in¬ 
crease  with  rapidity ;  but  now,  fortunately, 
the  movement  of  our  population  has  assumed 
a  contrary  direction  Many  families  have 
already  returned  to  us,  whilst  many  others 
are  only  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  country,  which  they  ought 
never  to  have  left.  The  French-Canadian 
population  in  the  United  States  is  still  very 
considerable,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show  :  in  the  State  of  Vermont  there  are 
14,000  French-Canadians ;  in  the  State  of 
New  York  20,000  ;  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  6,000  ;  in  Michigan,  30,000;  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  20,000;  in  Wisconsin,  12,000;  in 
Indiana,  5,000;  in  Minnesota,  15,000 — with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
nearly  35,000  of  our  young  men,  besides,  are 
enrolled  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
What  took  place  in  Canada  also  took  place 
in  Acadia,  where  the  French  population  also 
increased  in  a  manner  which  was  truly 
astonishing.  From  1707  to  1737  this  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to  a  proportion  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  in  thirty  years  the  total 
had  increased  fivefold.  It  continued  to 
increase  in  nearly  a  like  proportion  up  to 
1755,  the  memorable  date  of  the  deportation 
of  the  Acadians.  From  1755  to  1855  the 
Acadians  increased  tenfold  by  themselves, 
aud  now  the  French-Acadian  population  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  the  State  of 
Maine  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Newfoundland . |g  Q00 

Cape  Breton .  16'{)00 

Prince  Edward  Island .  15^000 

Nova  Scotia . 22*000 

New  Brunswick .  25,000 

State  of  Maine .  5,000 


Giving  a  total  of .  98,000 


Let  us  now  enquire,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  annual  increase  has  been  in  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada.  This  consideration  is  an  important 


one,  for  it  goes  to  prove  that  in  ten  years 
the  total  population  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  will  be  equal,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  constitutional  changes  resulting  from  the 


question  of  representation  based  on  popula¬ 
tion  are  not  called  for: — 


In  1830  that  increase  was  10  per  ct.  per  annum. 
“  1832  do.  8.77  ‘do. 

“  1842  do.  G.42  do. 

“  1852  do.  5.62  do. 

“  1861  do.  4.35  do. 

“  1865  it  will  probably  be  3.00  do. 


This  amounts  to  saying  that  in  thirty  years 
the  proportion  of  increase  has  diminished 
by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  that  diminu¬ 
tion  of  annual  increase  has  been  consequent 
upon  the  diminution  of  immigration.  The 
following  figures,  which  shew  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  have  come  into  Upper 
Canada  since  the  year  1829,  shew  this 
clearly : — 


Years. 


Immigration. 


1829  to  1833 .  167,697 

1834  to  1838 .  96,351 

1839  to  1843 .  123,860 

1844  .  20,142 

1845  . 25,375 

1846  .  32,753 

1847  .  90,150 

1848  .  27,939 

1849  .  38,494 

1850  .  32,292 

1851  .  41,076 

1852  .  39,176 

1853  .  36,699 

1854  .  53,183 

1855  .  31,274 

1856  .  22,439 

1857  .  32,097 

1858  .  12,810 

1859  .  8,778 

1860  .  10,160 

1861  .  19,923 

1862  .  22,176 

1863  . 19,419 

1864  .  19,000 


In  1854  we  had  no  railways  as  we  have  to¬ 
day,  and  consequently  the  European  emigra¬ 
tion  which  was  directed  to  the  United  States 
did  not  pass  through  Canada,  as  it  does  now, 
towards  the  Western  States.  In  1854  the 
immigration  was  53,000,  and  ail  who  landed 
in  Canada  settled  there  at  once;  but  in  1864 
the  immigration  fell  to  19,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  one  half  remained  in  the  country  ; 
the  remainder  went  on  to  the  Western  States’. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  immigration, 
which  numbered  more  than  53,000  souls  in 
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1854,  has  fallen  in  ten  years  to  8,000  only  for 
Upper  Canada,  whilst  in  Lower  Canada  we 
have  increased,  by  natural  progress,  iu  the 
proportion  of  from  2.20  per  cent,  to  2.60  per 
cent,  during  the  same  period.  And  it  is  just  at 
the  time  that  our  population  is  increasing  in 
this  proportion  that  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to 
Upper  Canada  representation  based  on  popu¬ 
lation.  Why  do  we  not  still  resist  ?  We 
are  told  that  if  we  wait  longer  the  dispro¬ 
portion  will  be  increased.  I  maintain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  calculations,  and  in  view 
of  other  considerations  that  I  shall  by  and 
by  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  this  House, 
that  we  can  only  be  the  gainers  in  this  matter, 
because  the  proportion  of  our  natural  increase 
is  increasing,  while  that  of  immigration  is 
diminishing.  In  thirty  years,  from  1829  to 
1860,  942,735  immigrants  landed  on  our 
shores,  nearly  all  of  whom  settled  in  Upper 
Canada.  And  there  is  another  fact  to  which 
I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Irish  emigration,  which 
amounted  in  1851  to  22,381,  diminished  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  following  years  to  376  in  1861, 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  was  this 
wholesale  deportation  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
which  has  made  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  what  it  is  to-day.  But  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consult  the  census  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  proportionate  dilference  in 
the  increase  of  the  populations  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  province  is  only  due  to  the 
arrival  in  the  country  of  this  million  of  immi¬ 
grants.  If  we  study  the  proportion  of  births, 
or  of  the  natural  increase,  we  shall  see  that 
Lower  Canada  has  increased  its  population 
more  rapidly  than  Upper  Canada,  and  that 
there  are  more  births  in  proportion  in  our 
section  of  the  province.  As  these  artificial 
sources  of  increase  diminish  in  Upper  Canada, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  equililbrium  will 
be  established  between  the  two  populations. 
There  is  yet  another  cause  which  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  reestablish  this  equilibrium,  and  I 
find  it  in  an  official  report  written  by  the 
present  Honorable  Provincial  Secretary  (Hon. 
Mr.  McDougall)  when  he  was  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands.  The  cause  of  colonization 
has  attracted,  for  several  years  past,  the  special 
attention  of  our  clergy  and  of  the  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  so  soon  as  it 
became  generally  known  that  the  increase  of 
the  population  in  Upper  Canada  would  lead 
very  soon  to  constitutional  changes,  having  for 
their  object  representation  based  upon  popula¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  disastrous  results  for  the 
minority.  Since  that  period  new  colonization 


roads  have  been  opened  for  the  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  old  counties,  and  our  youth, 
instead  of  expatriating  themselves,  plunge 
into  the  forests  to  clear  the  land,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  French  element. 
The  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  increase 
of  Upper  Canada,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
may  be  found  in  the  important  fact  that  the 
best  disposable  lands  are  nearly  exhausted — I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  lost  their 
fertility,  but  that  they  are  nearly  all  occupied. 
We  require  no  better  proof  of  my  assertion 
than  the  report  of  the  Honorable  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  1862,  from  which 
I  ask  permission  to  cite  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : — 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
land  sold  during  the  past  year  is  less  by  252,471 
acres  than  in  1861.  The  falling  off  is  equal  to 
about  38^  per  cent.  The  fact  is  significant,  and 
suggests  enquiry  as  to  the  cause.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  attributed  to  the  commercial  and  monetary  de¬ 
rangements  resulting  from  the  civil  war  in  the 
neighboring  country ;  to  the  retarding  influence 
of  “that  war  upon  immigration,  and  to  the  dimin¬ 
ished  means  of  purchasers  within  the  country  by 
reason  of  the  generally  deficient  harvest  of  1862. 
Another  cause  may  be  mentioned,  which,  in  an 
official  view,  is  more  important  than  either  of 
these,  because  its  influence  is  not  accidental  or 
temporary.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  best  lands  of 
the  Crown  in  both  sections  of  the  province  have 
already  been  sold.  The  quantity  of  really  good 
land  now  open  for  sale  is,  notwithstanding  recent 
surveys,  much  less  than  formerly,  and  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  The  new  surveys  in  Upper  Canada 
have  added,  during  the  last  five  years,  no  less 
than  2,808,172  acres  to  the  land  roll  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  addition  during  the  same  period, 
in  Lower  Canada,  was  1,968,168  acres.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  are  to  day  as  many  acres 
of  wild  land  of  the  first  quality  at  the  disposal  of 
the  department  as  there  were  in  1857.  The  cler¬ 
gy,  school  and  Crown  lands  of  the  western  penin¬ 
sula,  the  most  desirable,  both  as  to  quality  and 
situation,  of  all  the  public  lands  of  the  province, 
are  mostly  sold  ;  the  few  lots  that  remain  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  inferior  quality.  The  new  townships 
between  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  contain 
much  good  land,  but  they  are  separated  from  the 
settled  townships  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  by  a  rocky,  barren  tract, 
which  varies  in  width  from  ten  to  twenty  miles, 
and  presents  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  influx  of 
settlers.  Moreover,  the  good  land  in  these  new 
townships  is  composed  of  small  tracts,  here  and 
there,  separated  from  each  other  by  rocky  ridges, 
swamps  and  lakes,  which  render  difficult  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  and  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  settlement.  These  unfavorable  circumstances 
have  induced  the  better  class  of  settlers  in  Upper 
Canada  to  seek,  at  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
for  lands  of  a  better  quality  and  more  desirable 
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location,  though  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  are 
more  onerous  than  for  the  lands  of  the  Crown. 

I  think  that  this  official  report  contains  a 
statement  of  great  importance  to  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
clearly  demonstrated  before  we  decide  whether 
we  ought  to  change  the  present  Constitution. 
As  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  is  no 
longer  sensibly  increased  by  immigration,  and 
as  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
Upper  Canada;  as  the  emigration  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  United  States  is  ceasing, 
and  as  the  best  lands  in  Upper  Canada  are 
occupied,  whilst  the  territory  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  opened  up 
for  settlement,  I  see  no  reason  why  wo  should 
make  such  haste  to  give  up  the  struggle  we 
have  so  successfully  maintained  up  to  the 
present  time,  and,  without  any  just  reason, 
grant  representation  by  population.  This  is 
what  is  said  in  the  same  report  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  and  his  words 
agree  exactly  with  my  statements : — 

In  Lower  Canada  the  sales  in  1862  reached  a 
little  more  than  double  the  quantity  sold  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada.  The  discovery  of  copper  and  other 
minerals  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  better  means  of  communication  have 
caused  a  considerable  influx  of  population  into 
that  part  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  demand  for  unsold  public  lands. 
The  new  surveys  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
high  lands  which  border  the  St.  Lawrence  be¬ 
tween  Quebec  and  Montreal,  have  developed  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  good  land,  which  is 
being  rapidly  taken  up. 

And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  fact  point¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  ?  It  is  that  if  the  public  lands  are  sold 
only  to  settlers,  so  soon  as  it  is  established  that 
the  quantity  of  lands  sold  in  Lower  Canada 
is  double  that  sold  in  Upper  Canada,  I  am 
justified  iu  concluding  that  the  extent  cleared 
is  also  double,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  population  must  be  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion.  Thence  I  conclude  that  the 
question  of  representation  based  upon  popula¬ 
tion  tends  every  day  to  its  own  solution. 
Ihus  we  have  a  man,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  partiality  to  Lower  Canada,  and 
whose  extensive  knowledge  no  one  will  deny 
declaring  officially  that  we  are  increasing  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  Upper  Canada. 
And  it  is  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are  on 
the  point  of  turning  the  scale  of  victory,  that 
we  are  about  to  give  way  and  cease  from  fur¬ 
ther  effort.  Our  rising  generations  were  emi¬ 


grating  to  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago, 
because  we  had  no  colonization  roads  to  give 
them  access  to  the  forests  of  Lower  Canada,  as 
we  have  now;  and  why  had  we  them  not? 
Because  until  quite  recently,  the  Hon.  Minis 
ter  of  the  Department  of  the  Crown  Lands,  as 
well  as  the  Hon.  Minister  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Emigration,  were  always 
Upper  Canadians.  Upper  Canada  always  un¬ 
derstood  the  importance  of  those  departments 
as  regards  the  material  development  of  that 
section  of  the  province.  Accordingly,  all  the 
measures  of  improvement  were  in  favor  of  the 
western  section,  and  all  the  immigration  was 
carefully  directed  thither.  Now  that  we 
have  found  out  the  results  of  that  cleverly  de¬ 
vised  policy,  the  Lower  Canadian  party  are 
more  attentive  to  the  colonization  ot  our  wild 
lands,  and  we  find  the  clergy  and  all  our  politi¬ 
cal  and  influential  men  seconding  their  efforts. 
W e  have  colonization  societies  in  every  quarter, 
and  the  result  of  their  labors  is  the  settlement 
and  occupation  of  our  public  lands  as  soon  as 
they  are  surveyed.  Frequently  we  even  see  the 
settlers  getting  ahead  of  the  parties  employed  in 
opening  the  roads  through  the  forests.  These 
facts  are  important  enough  to  deserve  our 
serious  consideration,  more  especially  as  the 
report  of  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  con¬ 
firms  my  statements  in  every  particular.  The 
Canadian  families  now  in  the  United  States 
are  glad  to  return  among  us  to  aid  iu  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  if  the 
(government,  instead  of  making  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  were  to  establish  a  vast 
system  of  colonization,  to  draw  hither  our 
fellow-countrymen  from  the  United  States,  and 
an  immigration  from  Europe  of  those  who 
own  a  common  origin  with  ourselves,  we 
should  have  no  need  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  political  changes  now  proposed  to 
us,  of1  which  the  object  is  evidently  to  destroy 
our  influence  in  America.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  intention  of  the  Confederation ’scheme 
we  are  told  by  the  Ministry,  is  the  formation 
of  a  vast  Empire,  bounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean 
on  one  side,  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  American 
Union,  while  on  the  north  it  would  extend  to 
the  Pole,  leaving  Russian  America  on  the 
west. .  No  doubt  the  scheme  is  a  grand  one, 
magnificent  in  conception,  and  likely  to  take 
with  the  ambitious  minds  of  the  most  aspiring 
men  in  British  North  America.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  perfectly  understands  the  noble  object 
ot  the  promoters  of  the  Confederation,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  on  a  monarchical 
basis,  in  opposition  to  the  American  Union, 
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based  on  the  democratic  and  republican  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  the  Opposition  is  also  aware  that 
this  creation  of  an  Empire  presents  difficulties 
of  an  important  character,  not  only  because  it 
is  starting  into  existence  in  opposition  to  the 
neighboring  powerful  republic,  which  is  essenti¬ 
ally  opposed  to  monarchical  institutions,  but  also 
because  the  differences  of  nationality,  religion 
and  sectional  interests  are  so  many  stumbling- 
blocks  with  which  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  will  come  in  contact. 
It  must  not  be  believed  that  the  Opposition 
only  oppose  the  scheme  because  they  do  not 
understand  it?  import.  On  the  contrary 
they  do  understand  it,  and  see  in  it  nothing 
but  provisions  of  a  nature  hostile  to  them. 
At  the  present  day,  with  sectional  equality, 
Canada  constitutes  but  a  single  people,  who 
have  tendencies  and  aspirations  in  common  ; 
but  under  Confederation  such  will  no  longer 
be  the  case;  we  shall  have  a  minority  op¬ 
posed  to  a  majority,  the  aggressive  tendencies 
of  which  have  always  manifested  themselves 
whenever  the  power  of  numbers  was  in  their 
favor.  If  the  populations  of  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  were  homogeneous ;  if  their  interests,  their 
ideas,  their  belief  and  their  nationality  were 
identical,  we  might  perhaps  be  more  disposed 
to  accept  the  by  no  means  judicious  provisions 
of  the  scheme  which  is  submitted  to  us.  But 
as  none  of  these  are  identical,  we  consider 
that  we  should  be  in  danger  if  we  did  accept 
them.  Formerly  France  possessed  all  this 
part  of  the  continent ;  the  settlers  of  that 
period,  the  farmers,  fishermen,  hunters  and 
trappers  travelled  over  the  whole  extent 
of  those  immense  possessions  which  were 
known  by  the  name  of  New  France.  At 
this  moment  what  remains  to  her  of  a 
territory  that  was  equal  in  extent  to  Europe 
itself?  A  wretched  little  island  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Gulf,  a  foothold  for  her  fisheries, 
and  a  few  acres  of  beach  on  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland.  When  we  consider  that  fact, 
when  we  see  French  power  completely  des¬ 
troyed  on  this  continent,  are  we  not  justified 
in  looking  closely  into  the  project  of  Consti¬ 
tution  now  submitted  to  us,  which  has  for  its 
object,  I  repeat,  simply  to  complete  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  influence  of  the  French  race 
on  this  continent  ?  Idas  not  the  past  taught 
us  to  dread  the  future?  Yes,  Air.  Speaker, 
the  policy  of  England  has  ever  been  aggressive, 
and  its  object  has  always  been  to  annihilate 
us  as  a  people.  And  this  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  is  but  the  continued  application  of  that 
policy  on  this  continent ;  its  real  object  is 
nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  French  influ¬ 


ence  in  Canada.  If  we  examine  history  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  precedent  is  to 
he  found  for  the  course  of  action  adopted 
to-day,  we  shall  derive  a  valuable  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  the  past.  There  was  a 
period,  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  when  the  French  language  was  the 
general  and  official  language  of  that  country, 
but  subsequently  the  conquerors  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  vanquished. 
The  history  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
shews  that  up  to  1425,  every  hill  introduced 
iu  the  Legislature,  without  a  single  exception, 
was  iu  the  French  language.  But  at  that 
date  the  first  English  hill  was  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament;  and  twenty-five  years  later,  in  1450, 
the  last  French  bill  was  presented  in  the 
English  Parliament.  After  that  date  we  no 
longer  find  a  trace  of  the  French  language  in 
Parliament ;  twenty-five  years  had  sufficed  to 
dq  away  with  it  completely.  There  is  an¬ 
other  historical  fact  connected  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  existence  of  a  people,  which  it  is  right  to 
recall.  We  know  how  loug  Scotland  and 
Ireland  resisted  the  encroachments  of  England 
The  struggle  was  protracted  and  obstinate- 
But  these  two  nations  were  compelled  to  sue. 
cumb  to  political  encroachment,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  powerful  assimilating  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  English  nation.  Butlet  us  see  what 
means  England  used  to  attain  her  ends.  Im¬ 
partial  history  tells  us,  as  it  will  tell  of  the 
means  employed  to-day  to  annihilate  our  race 
ou  this  continent.  History  records,  in  letters 
of  gold,  the  names  of  those  who  have  bravely 
struggled  for  the  lives  and  liberties  of  nations, 
but  it  also  holds  up  to  execration  the  memory 
of  those  who  barter  those  liberties  and  those 
rights  for  titles,  honor,  power,  or  gold.  We 
now  enjoy  responsible  government,  dearly 
earned  by  a  century  of  heroio  struggles,  and 
before  yielding  an  inch  of  the  ground  we 
have  conquered,  we  should  see  what  we  are 
likely  to  gain  by  the  proposed  constitutional 
changes.  Let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  countries  we  now  see  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  political  rights  resulting  from  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  similar  to  those  now  proposed 
to  Lower  Canada.  I  find  the  following  with 
reference  to  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  1706 : — 

Queen  Anne  carried  out,  in  1706,  a  project 
vainly  attempted  by  William  III.,  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  into  a  single  kingdom,  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  uncon¬ 
trollable  character  of  the  Scotch,  the  mutual  an¬ 
tipathy  of  the  two  people,  and  the  constantly  re¬ 
curring  difficulties  resulting  from  these  principles, 
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rendered  the  measure  highly  useful  at  the  same 
time  that  they  increased  the  obstacles. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  antipathies  between 
the  two  races  produced  many  obstacles  to  the 
English  project,  and,  in  order  to  remove  these 
obstacles,  England  had  recourse  to  means 
precisely  similar  to  those  adopted  here  as  a 
preparation  for  Confederation,  namely,  the 
appointment  of  a  conference  of  commission¬ 
ers  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  Act 
of  Union.  Says  M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose  : 

These  commissioners  agreed  on  the  general 
question,  but  differences  arose  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  the  English  proposed  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  new  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  while  the  population  of  Scotland  amounted  to 
a  sixth  of  the  population  of  England,  they  al¬ 
lowed  that  kingdom  but  forty-six  members  in  the 
Commons,  or  a  thirteenth  of  the  total  representa¬ 
tion.  Sixteen  peers  only,  out  of  the  whole 
peerage  of  Scotland,  were  to  be  chosen  by  elec¬ 
tion,  to  sit  in  the  English  House  of  Lords.  The 
stringency  of  these  latter  clauses,  by  which  the 
people  of  Scotland  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  ex¬ 
cited  universal  discontent ;  it  was  to  be  expected, 
particularly  at  the  outset,  from  a  treaty  of  union 
between  the  two  nations,  that  there  would  be  a 
clashing  of  material  interests  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  very  many  persons,  as  occurs  at  the 
outset  in  every  important  political  connection. 
The  wounding  of  their  national  self  love  would 
of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  render  the  people 
of  Scotland  insensible  to  the  remote  advantages 
of  the  compact,  and  all  parties— Whigs  and 
Tories,  Jacobites  and  Williamites,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians  and  Cameronians,  combined  to 
defeat  it. 

Thus  we  have  nearly  the  whole  people 
uniting  to  oppose  the  union  it  was  sought  to 
impose  upon  them,  and  yet  in  face  of  the  all 
but  unanimous  opposition  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  England  succeeded  in  forcing  them 
into  the  union  by  the  use  of  means  she  never 
hesitates  to  adopt : — 

The  commissioners  of  the  Government  were 
insulted  by  the  populace,  who  destroyed  the 
dwellings  of  many  state  officials  favorable  to  the 
union,  while  they  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
measure.  The  Dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Ar- 
gyi.e,  Earls  o £,  Montrose,  Stair,  Roxburgh 
and  Mauchmont  strove  in  vain  to  allay  by 
argument  and  reasoning, the  explosion  of  patriotic 
feeling  and  national  fury,  and  what  the  best 
arguments  could  not  obtain  was  carried  by  cor¬ 
ruption.  A  portion  of  the  gold  promised  by  the 
English  Commissioners  as  a  compensation  for  the 
fiesh  buidens  about  to  be  imposed  upon  the  sister 
kingdom,  was  divided  amongst  their  Scotch  col¬ 
leagues  and  many  influential  members  of  the 
Parliament  sitting  in  Edinburgh  j  thenceforwaid 


all  obstacles  were  removed  ;  the  treaty  of  union, 
which  the  Scotch  people  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
suicide,  and  which  the  purest  and  best  men  would 
not  have  sanctioned,  received  the  assent  of  a  venal 
majority.  In  fine,  that  famous  compact,  which 
was  denounced  as  a  dishonor  to  Scotland,  which 
that  country  looked  upon  as  the  yielding  up  of  her 
interests  and  her  glory,  and  which  was  destined 
to  open  for  her,  in  subsequent  times,  an  era  of 
unparalleled  peace  and  prosperity,  was  signed  on 
the  1st  May,  1707,  and  was  considered  a  gi eat 
triumph  by  the  people  of  England,  already  at  that 
time  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  success  of  their 
arms  on  the  continent. 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  policy  of  England  can 
overcome  even  the  most  justifiable  resistance, 
supported  by  the  unanimous  wishes  of  a 
people.  Scotland  looked  upon  a  union  with 
England  as  an  act  of  suicide,  and  yet  the 
union  was  carried  by  a  majority  in  the 
Parliament  of  Edinburgh.  I  need  not  dwell 
at  length  upon  these  facts  ;  they  speak 
eloquently  for  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  another  fact  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  England,  of  which  it  is  well  to 
remind  the  House — I  mean  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Honorable 
Minister  of  Agricultuie  (Hon.  Mr.  McGee) 
has  told  us,  in  that  flowery  language  which 
characterises  the  children  of  his  native  soil, 
that  he  himself,  when  scarce  twenty  years 
of  age,  struggled  to  emancipate  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  his  noble  undertaking,  preferred 
to  exile  himself  to  A  merican  soil  rather  than 
remain  to  be  a  daily  spectator  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  sufferings  of  his  native  land.  And 
yet,  what  is  he  now  doing  ?  He  is  trying,  with 
the  help  of  a  hostile  majority,  to  thrust  upon 
Lower  Canada,  his  adopted  country,  a  union 
which  is  repugnant  to  her,  and  to  revive  here 
the  system  of  oppression  over  which  he  wept 
in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  see  what 
the  means  were  which  were  employed  to 
impose  upon  Ireland  that  union  whicji  was 
destined  to  entail  the  wholesale  exodus  of 
her  population  : — 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  contest  was  a  longer 
one,  but  England  was  ultimately  triumphant. 
After  the  crisis  of  1798,  (says  M.  Gustave 
de  Beaumont,)  England,  holding  down  rebellious 
and  vanquished  Ireland,  chastised  her  unrelenting¬ 
ly  and  pitilessly.  Twenty  years  previously  Ire¬ 
land  again  came  into  possession  of  her  political 
liberties  ;  England  preserved  a  bitter  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  success  of  Ireland,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  depression  of  the  latter  to  replace  her  un¬ 
der  an  absolute  yoke.  The  Irish  Parliament,  after 
recovering  its  independence,  became  troublesome 
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to  England ;  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  master 
it,  to  take  great  pains  in  corruption,  in  spite  of 
which  great  resistance  on  the  pait  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  met  with ;  the  opportunity  v  as 
favorable  to  suppress  it,  and  in  consequence  the 
English  Government  abolished  it. 

On  the  reception  of  this  news,  poor  Ireland 
was  in  an  instant  in  agitation,  just  as  a  body 
which  has  just  been  deprived  of  life  stirs  again 
under  the  steel  which  mutilates  and  rends  it.  Of 
thirty-two  counties,  twenty-one  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
That  Parliament,  frcrn  whom  an  act  of  suicide 
had  necessarily  to  be  asked,  refused  to  consum¬ 
mate  it,  and  by  its  vote  maintained  its  constitu¬ 
tional  existence. 

Indignant  at  the  servility  which  it  was  dared  to 
ask  for  from  the  body  of  which  he  formed  part, 
Grattan  vehemently  opposed  the  Ministerial 
scheme.  But  all  this  resistance  was  in  vain.  The 
only  resistance  which  definitively  opposed  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  views  of  England,  was 
that  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  would  not 
vote  its  own  abolition.  Hitherto  its  acts  had 
been  bought,  and  now  its  death  was  in  like  man¬ 
ner  purchased.  Corruption  was  at  once  made 
use  of  on  an  enormous  scale;  places,  pensions 
and  favors  of  all  kinds  were  lavished  in  every 
direction,  and  the  same  men  who,  in  1799,  rejected 
the  scheme  of  union,  adopted  it  on  the  26th  May, 
1806,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
votes  against  seventy-three,  and  that  majority 
consisted  of  either  state  pensioners  or  public 
functionaries.  And  so,  through  violence,  aided 
by  corruption,  was  accomplished  the  destructive 
act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  not  without  stirring 
up  in  Ireland  all  that  remained  of  national  pas¬ 
sion  and  feelings  of  patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wlien  we  have  such  acts  as 
these  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
politics  of  England,  it  is  reasonable  that 
those  who  have  not  the  same  reasons  for 
desiring  constitutional  changes  as  the  hon. 
members  who  sit  on  the  Ministerial  benches, 
should,  at  least,  have  an  opportunity  of 
carefully  studying  all  the  details  of  the 
measure  which  is  submitted  to  us.  For  my 
part,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  am  ready  to  defend  it  against  every 
enemy  which  may  come  forward  to  attack 
our  territory.  But  I  am  bound  to  declare 
that  if  that  Constitution  is  changed  despite 
the  will  of  the  people,  we  shall  no  longer 
find  among  the  Lower  Canadians  that  impulse 
for  which  they  have  always  been  distin¬ 
guished  in  days  gone  by,  and  which  enabled 
them  to  vanquish  a  hostile  force  of  double 
their  number.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  would 
appear  to  have  been  no  reason  why  the 
antagonism  between  the  English  and  French 
races,  to  which  I  alluded  as  existing  in 
Europe,  should  have  been  carried  into 


America;  and  yet  the  strife  was  continued 
in  the  New  World,  after  it  had  arisen  in  the 
old  hemisphere.  At  the  present  day  that 
strife  continues,  and  despite  the  protestations 
of  sincere  friendship  interchanged  between 
Paris  and  London,  we  see  France  and 
England  continually  facing  each  other, 
sword  in  hand,  feeling  for  each  other  that 
respect  which  mutual  tear  alone  can  inspire. 
And  could  it  be  expected  that  those  feelings 
of  rivalry  and  antagonism  which  have  always 
existed,  and  which  still  exist  at  the  present 
day,  between  the  two  races,  would  be  effaced 
from  among  their  Canadian  descendants,  that 
we  may  be  fused  into  one  nation  ?  It  is  an 
impossibility  !  Bo  what  you  may,  the  same 
feelings  will  always  exist.  They  are  blame- 
able,  perhaps,  but  the  fact  remains — they 
exist,  and  form  part  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  two  races.  The  language,  the  religion, 
the  institutions  and  the  customs  of  a  people 
are  so  many  obstacles  to  its  union  with 
another  people,  whose  language,  religion, 
institutions  and  customs  are  different  from 
theirs.  And  is  it  supposed  that  these  feel¬ 
ings  of  rivalry  and  these  causes  of  estrange¬ 
ment  will  be  removed  on  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  which  is  proposed 
to  us?  For  my  part,  I  would  wish  in 
Canada  to  see  the  two  nationalities  rival 
each  other  in  progiess  in  the  useful 
works  ot  peace.  This  rivalry,  not  of  strife 
hand  to  hand,  but  a  rivalry  in  the  laudable 
ambition  which  has  for  its  object  the  realiz¬ 
ing  M  the  greatest  prosperity  known,  the 
attaining  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
sciences,  and  of  the  most  profound  secrets 
of  art,  would  confer  upon  our  country  & 
degree  of  power  equal  to  what  has  resulted 
from  the  combined  strength  of  England  and 
France,  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 
employed  to  impel  the  world  towards  the 
prodigies  which  have  been  realized  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  With  equality  of 
numbers,  and  of  sectional  representation, 
the  two  nationalities  cannot  fall  foul  of  each 
other;  but  with  Confederation,  as  we  shall 
be  in  a  great  minority  in  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  has  all  the  important  powers 
in  relation  to  legislation,  we  shall  have  to 
carry  on  a  constant  contest  for  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  our  political  rights  and 
of  our  liberty.  Under  the  union  the  French 
Canadians  are  divided  in  this  House  into 
two  camps,  opposed  the  one  to  the  other, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  fear  in  regard 
to  their  national  interests;  but  under  Con¬ 
federation,  as  we  shall  have  but  forty-eight 
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French  members  against  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  those 
members  will  have  lo  go  together  like  one 
man  to  maintain  their  influence,  and  the 
simple  fact  of  that  union  of  the  French 
Canadians  into  a  solid  phalanx  will  cause 
the  English  element  to  unite  on  its  side  to 
crush  and  vanquish  it.  It  is  because  I  fear 
such  a  strife  that  I  cannot  approve  of  a 
Constitution  which  does  not  secure  our 
political  rights,  and  the  working  of  which 
will  necessarily  entail  disastrous  consequences 
to  our  race.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  strife 
of  nationalities  which  has  been  too  long 
maintained  in  Europe  appeared  to  have  no 
cause  of  existence  in  America.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  on  this  continent  room  enough 
and  prospects  enough  to  allow  everybody, 
of  all  principles  and  of  all  nationalities,  to 
live  in  peace  upon  it,  without  jostling  and 
falling  foul  of  each  other.  It  appeared  that 
those  who  had  emigrated  from  the  old  world 
should  have  at  heart  the  formation  of  power¬ 
ful  nations  on  this  continent,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  the  religious  and  national  hatred 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  divided  Europe, 
and  deluged  her  in  blood.  And  yet  what 
do  we  see  here  ?  e  have  seen  France, 
who  first  cf  all  despatched  the  apostles  of' 
Christianity  into  the  vast  solitudes  of  North 
America — France,  who  first  planted  her 
noble  flag  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the 
heights  of  Quebec — we  have  seen  France 
deprived  of  the  last  inch  of  the  soil  which  she 
had  concuered  on  this  continent,  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  her  children,  abandoned  in  Canada, 
but  a  future  of  struggles  and  contests  against 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  her  powerful  rival. 
(Hear,  hear.)  From  the  commencement  of 
the  French  domination  in  America,  we  have 
seen  reproduced  here  the  strifes  which 
divided  the  European  continent.  Towns 
and  villages  were  destroyed  as  though  there 
was  not  room  enough  in  this  new  world  for 
the  few  handsfuls  of  men  who  came  to  in¬ 
habit  it.  The  first  seene  of  this  inexcusable 
description  occurred  in  Acadia,  in  1613: 
Gakneau  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  subject: — 

In  1012  La  Saussaye  began,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Penobscot  river,  a  settlement  which  he 
called  St.  Sauveur.  All  went  well  at  first,  and 
flattering  hopes  were  entertained  at  once  of  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  all  expectation,  when  an  unlooked  for 
storm  burst  over  the  colony  and  stifled  it  in  its 
cradle. 

England  claimed  the  country  as  far  as  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude— that  is  to  say,  all  the 


continent  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  heart  of 
Acadia,  France,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  her  boundary  ran  southward  as  far  as  the 
40th  degree.  From  this  dispute  it  resulted  that, 
while  La  Saussaye  thought  himself  within  the 
boundary  of  New  France  at  St.  Sauveur,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  declared  that  he  was  deep  in  their  territory. 
To  maintain  the  claim,  Captain  Argai.i.  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  resolved  to  go  and  dislodge  him,  incited  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty,  and  by  his  preju¬ 
dices  against  Catholics,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Poutrincourt. 

Thus  ia  1612,  in  other  words  only  two  or 
three  years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  we 
already  find  religious  and  national  strife 
beginning  their  work  of  exclusiveness  on  our 
continent,  and  that  strife  we  shall  again  have 
to  engage  in,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be.  I 
proceed : — 

He  appeared  suddenly  before  St.  Sauveur  with 
a  vessel  mounting  14  guns,  and  spread  dismay 
among  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  who  took  him 
at  first  for  a  pirate.  Father  Gilbert  du  Thet 
vainly  endeavored  to  offer  a  slight  resistance  ;  he 
was  killed,  and  the  settlement  given  up  to  pillage. 
Everything  was  carried  off  or  sacked,  Argai.i. 
himself  setting  the  example. 

To  legalize  this  act  of  piracy  (for  such  it  was), 
he  stole  La  Saussaye’s  commission,  and  pretended 
to  look  upon  him  and  his  people  as  unaccredited 
adventurers.  Gradually,  however,  he  seemed  to 
soften,  and  proposed  to  those  who  had  trades  to 
follow  him  to  Jamestown,  from  whence,  after 
having  worked  for  one  year,  they  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  native  land.  The  offer  was  accepted 
by  a  dozen  of  them.  The  remainder,  with  La 
Saussaye  and  Father  Masse,  preferred  to  risk 
themselves  in  a  frail  vessel  with  the  object  of 
reaching  La  Heve,  where  they  found  a  vessel  of 
St.  Malo,  which  conveyed  them  to  France. 

Those  who  trusted  to  Argall’s  woid  were 
greatly  surprised,  on  their  arrival  at  Jamestown, 
to  find  that  they  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
treated  as  pirates.  In  vain  they  claimed  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  made  with 
him;  they  were  condemned  to  death.  Argali., 
who  had  not  supposed  that  the  abstraction  of  La 
Saussaye’s  commission  would  have  such  serious 
results,  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  carry  dis¬ 
simulation  any  further,  and  gave  up  the  commission 
to  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  confessed 
all.  That  document,  and  information  which  was 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  into  the 
matter,  caused  the  government  of  Virginia  to 
resolve  to  drive  the  French  from  all  the  places 
occupied  by  them  to  the  south  of  the  line  45.  A 
squadron  of  three  vessels  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  same  man,  Argall,  in  order  to 
put  that  resolution  in  execution. 

The  fleet  began  by  destroying  all  that  remained 
of  the  old  habitation  of  Ste.  Croix — a  useless  ven¬ 
geance,  as  it  had  been  abandoned  for  several 
years ;  its  course  was  then  directed  towards  Port 
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Royal,  where  nobody  was  found  (all  the  people 
being  in  the  fields,  two  leagues  away),  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  all  the  houses,  together  with  the 
fort,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  scene  of  devasta- 
and  vandalism  on  our  continent,  which  at 
that  period  contained  hardly  a  thousand 
white  inhabitants,  gives  the  clue  to  all  the 
events  which  followed  from  that  date  up  to 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English. 
This  fact  is  a  corroboration  of  the  principle 
that  provides  that  the  stronger  nation  shall 
oppress  the  weaker,  unless  by  special  circum¬ 
stances  the  one  is  protected  against  the  other. 
This  is  the  proof  that  the  sectional  equality 
secured  by  the  system  of  government  which 
we  now  possess  has  alone  been  effective  in 
Canada  to  enable  different  nationalities  to 
live  together  on  terms  of  equality,  and  to 
labor  successfully  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  prosperity.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
the  strife  which  began  in  1613,  between 
France  and  England,  became  more  deadly 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  occupation  ;  it 
spread  along  the  whole  frontier  of  New 
France.  At  the  instigation  of  the  rival  race, 
Indian  tribes  fell  upon  all  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  country,  and  an  incessant  and 
vindictive  war  was  kept  up  with  the  sole 
object  of  driving  the  French  off  the  conti¬ 
nent.  We  know  at  the  present  day  what 
the  result  of  that  contest  was.  We  are  told 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
system  of  government  which  we  now  have. 
That  is  true.  But  if  we  have  that  government 
it  is  because,  ever  since  the  conquest,  the 
remnant  of  the  French  nation  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  land  have  striven  bravely  to 
obtain  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  American 
revolution,  we  too  would  have  had  our  large 
share  of  suffering  and  humiliation,  similar 
to  that  which  the  Acadians  were  made  to 
undergo.  The  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  England  is  an  example  of  what 
might  have  happened  to  us,  but  for  our 
number,  and,  subsequently,  but  for  the  vici¬ 
nity  to  us  of  the  American  Republic.  There 
wa3  in  Acadia  a  nucleus  of  French  people, 
who  lived  peaceably  and  happily,  and  who 
had  submitted  to  English  domination  wich- 
out  a  murmur ;  and  yet,  because  they  were 
weak  and  had  no  longer  the  arm  of  France 
to  protect  them,  they  were  transported,  like 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  philan¬ 
thropic  England.  This  is  an  important 
historical  fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  the  details  of  which  it  is  well  to  set  before 
the  eyes  of  our  population,  at  a  time  when  the 


English  element  is  pursuing,  with  a  persistence 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  policy  concealed  under  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  which  is  submitted 
to  us.  The  hon.  member  for  South  Lanark 
(Mr.  Morris)  told  us  the  other  day  that  we 
ought  to  thank  England,  and  be  most  grate¬ 
ful  to  her  for  the  system  of  government 
which  we  received  from  her.  But  to  whom 
do  we  owe  that  system  ?  Do  we  owe  it  to 
the  liberality  of  England  ?  Did  we  not 
obtain  our  political  rights  only  at  the  time 
wheu  she  could  no  longer  refuse  them  to  us 
with  safety  ?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  grati¬ 
tude  and  our  thanks  are  only  due  to  those 
fellow-countrymen  of  ours  who  at  all  times 
bravely  strove  to  obtain  them.  When  we 
see  French  colonies  which  still  groan  under 
the  English  colonial  system,  and  which 
complain  to  Europe  of  the  treatment  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  the  conclusion 
must  be  come  to  that  we  owe  nothing  to 
England,  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  owe 
all  to  those  who,  after  an  age  of  strife, 
obtained  for  us  that  governmental  reform 
which  we  enjoy.  In  order  that  our  people 
may  form  a  correct  opinion  of  that  liberality 
which  is  so  highly  vaunted  to  us,  allow  me 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote  a  few  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Acadian  people  : — 

The  war  of  1774  began  their  misfortunes;  that 
of  the  seven  years  completed  its  total  ruin.  For 
some  time  the  English  agents  acted  with  the 
greatest  severity ;  the  courts,  by  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law,  by  systematic  denial  of 
justice,  had  become  to  the  poor  inhabitants  an 
object  at  once  of  terror  and  of  hatred.  The  most 
subo  dinate  official  insisted  on  obedience  to  his 
will.  “  If  you  do  not  supply  wood  to  my  troops,” 
said  a  certain  Captain  Murray,  “  I  will  tear 
down  your  houses  and  use  them  for  fuel.”  “  If 
you  will  uot  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,”  added 
Governor  Hopson,  “  I  will  turn  my  cannon 
against  your  villages.”  Nothing  could  induce 
these  honorable  men  to  do  an  act  against  which 
their  consciences  exclaimed,  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  people,  England  had  no 
right  to  demand  from  them.  “  The  Acadians,” 
observes  Mr.  Haliburton,  “were  not  British 
subjects,  as  they  had  not  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  they  could  not,  therefore, 
be  considered  rebels;  nor  were  they  to  be 
looked  upon  as  prisoners  of  war.  nor  to  be 
sent  to  France,  as  for  nearly  half  a  century  they 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions,  on 
the  simple  condition  of  remaining  neutral.”  But 
many  schemers  and  adventurers  looked  at  their 
fine  farms  with  an  envious  eye.  What  fine  inherit¬ 
ances,  and,  consequently,  what  a  bait  I  It  was 
uot  difficult  for  them  to  find  political  reasons  to 
justify  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  By  far  the 
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greater  number  bad  committed  no  act  whatever 
inconsistent  with  neutrality  ;  but,  in  the  great 
catastrophe  which  was  impending,  the  innocent 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
guilty.  Not  one  inhabitant  had  been  deserving  of 
mercy.  Their  fate  was  decided  in  Governor 
Lawrence's  Council,  at  which  were  present  Ad¬ 
mirals  Boscawen  and  Mostyn,  whose  fleets  were 
cruising  on  the  coast.  It  was  resolved  to  dis¬ 
perse  through  the  English  colonies  the  remnant 
of  this  unfortunate  people ;  and  in  order  that 
none  might  escape,  the  most  profound  secrecy 
was  enjoined  up  to  the  moment  fixed  for  the  re¬ 
moval,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour  in  all  parts  of  Acadia  at 
once.  It  was  decided  also,  in  order  to  make  the 
success  more  complete,  to  bring  together  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  principal  places.  Proclamations, 
prepared  with  perfidious  skill,  invited  them  to 
meet  in  certain  places  under  the  most  severe 
penalties.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  heads  of 
families,  relying  on  the  British  faith,  so  assembled 
on  the  5th  of  September  in  the  Church  of  Grand- 
Pr 6.  Colonel  Winslow  went  thither  with  a  large 
attendance.  There  he  showed  them  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  he  held  from  the  Governor,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  they  had  been  called  together 
to  hear  the  final  decision  of  the  King  with  respect 
to  them.  He  declared  to  them  that,  although  the 
duty  which  he  had  to  perform  was  a  most  painful 
one  to  him,  he  was  compelled,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  to  inform  them  “  that  their  lands  and 
their  cattle,  of  ah  kinds,  were  confiscated  to  the 
Crown,  together  with  all  their  other  property,  ex¬ 
cept  their  money  and  their  clothing,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  to  be  deported  from  the  pro¬ 
vince.”  No  motive  was  assigned  for  this  decision, 
and  none  could  be  assigned.  In  full  civilization 
and  in  a  time  of  political  and  religious  quiet,  such 
an  act  of  spoliation  jvas  inexcusable,  and,  like 
the  usurer,  had  to  conceal  its  criminality  by 
silence.  A  body  of  troops  which  had  been  kept 
concealed  up  to  that  point,  emerged  from  their 
ambush  and  surrounded  the  church.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  taken  by  surprise  and  unarmed,  offered 
no  resistance.  The  soldiers  collected  the  women 
and  children;  1,023  men,  women  and  children 
were  collected  at  Grand-Pre  alone.  Their  cattle 
consisted  of  1,269  oxen,  1,557  cows,  5,007  calves, 
493  horses,  3,690  sheep,  and  4,197  swine.  A  few 
Acadian?  having  escaped  into  the  woods,  the 
country  was  devastated  to  prevent  their  obtaining 
subsistence.  At  Les  Mines,  276  barns,  155  other 
small  buildings,  12  mills  and  one  church  were 
burned.  Those  who  had  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  the  Government,  such  as  the  old  no¬ 
tary  Le  Blanc,  who  died  at  Philadelphia  of  grief 
and  misery,  while  seeking  his  sons  scattered 
through  the  English  provinces,  were  no  better 
treated  than  those  who  had  favored  the  French. 
No  distinction  was  made.  The  men  included  in 
both  classes  were  allowed,  aud  it  was  the  only 
consolation  allowed  them,  before  their  embarka¬ 
tion  to  visit,  iu  parties  of  ten,  their  families,  and 
to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  that  country  which 
was  once  so  calm  and  happy,  in  which  they  were 


born,  and  which  they  were  never  to  see  again.  The 
10th  was  the  day  fixed  for  their  embarkation.  A 
calm  resignation  had  succeeded  to  their  first  des¬ 
pair.  But  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  bid  a  last 
adieu  to  their  country,  to  go  and  live  dispersed  iu 
the  midst  of  a  people  foreign  in  language,  in  cus¬ 
toms,  in  manners  and  in  religion,  the  courage  of 
these  unfortunate  people  gave  way,  and  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  profound  grief.  In 
violation  of  the  promise  which  had  been  made 
them,  and  by  an  unexampled  refinement  of  bar¬ 
barity,  families  were  separated  and  dispersed 
throughout  different  vessels.  In  order  to  put 
them  on  board,  the  prisoners  were  arranged  in 
sixes,  with  the  young  people  iu  front.  These 
having  refused  to  march,  and  having  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  them,  that  they 
should  be  put  on  board  with  their  relatives,  they 
were  replied  to  by  the  advance  of  soldiers  with 
their  bayonets  crossed.  The  road  from  the  Grand- 
Pr6  chapel  to  the  river  Gaspereaux  was  a  mile  in 
length  ;  it  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  women  and 
children,  who,  on  their  knees  and  bathed  in  tears, 
encouraged  them  by  calling  down  blessings  on 
their  heads.  The  sad  procession  moved  slowly 
along,  praying,  and  singing  hymns.  The  heads 
of  families  walked  after  the  youth ;  at  last 
the  procession  reached  the  shore,  the  men  were 
put  into  some  vessels  and  the  women  and  children 
into  others,  pell-mell,  without  any  regard  what¬ 
ever  for  their  comfort.  Governments  have  com¬ 
mitted  acts  of  cruelty  under  the  impulse  of 
unreflecting  anger,  but  they  had  been  provoked 
and  irritated  by  aggression  and  repeated  attacks. 
There  is  no  example  in  modern  days  of  chastise¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  a  peacable  and  inoffensive  people 
with  so  much  premeditation,  barbarity  and  cool¬ 
ness  as  that  to  which  allusion  is  now  being  made. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  all  the 
other  Acadian  settlements  presented  the  same 
spectacle  of  desolation.  The  vessels,  laden  with 
the  numerous  victims,  sailed  for  the  different 
provinces  where  they  were  to  be  dispersed.  They 
were  thrust  ashore  on  the  coast  between  Boston 
and  Carolina,  without  bread  and  without  protec¬ 
tion,  and  were  left  to  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  which  they  might  happen  to  be. 

For  many  days  after  their  departure,  their 
cattle  might  be  seen  collecting  around  the  ruins 
of  their  dwellings,  and  their  dogs  passed  the  nights 
in  pitiful  bowlings  at  the  absence  of  their  masters. 
Happy  even  in  their  grief,  they  did  not  know  to 
what  extremes  avarice  and  ambition  can  impel 
mankind. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  facts  which 
it  is  important  to  remember.  Here  is  a 
French  colony,  situated  a  few  hundred 
leagues  from  Canada,  depoited  in  a  body, 
and  the  remnant  of  which  long  after  return¬ 
ed  to  the  same  territory.  Still  more,  it  is 
with  the  descendents  of  a  small  part  of  these 
exiles  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  unite  us. 
But  a  few  months  ago,  I  went  among  those 
people,  and  when  I  saw  the  magnificent 
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properties  of  which  they  had  been  so  brutal¬ 
ly  despoiled,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
conferred  upon  their  executioners,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  remembered  their  moving  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  sight,  I  must  say,  did  not 
tend  to  induce  me  to  accept  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  without  carefully  considering 
all  its  details.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  facts  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
(Laughter,  and  whispering  on  the  right.) 
To  see  the  manner,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which 
certain  members  of  this  Home  receive  the 
account  contained  in  one  of  the  saddest 
pages  of  the  history  of  New  France,  one 
would  really  believe  that  the  facts  which  I 
have  cited  never  occurred,  and  do  not  con¬ 
vey  any  instruction  for  the  future.  However, 
I  am  not  surprised  at  such  conduct  on  their 
part,  when  they  can  approve  of  a  plan  of  a 
Constitution  which  contains  a  clause  by 
which  the  Imperial  Government  is  enabled 
even  to  change  our  name  of  Canadians  to  give 
us  any  one  they  may  think  proper.  The 
recollection  of  our  struggles  cannot  be  very 
vivid  in  their  memory,  and  the  love  of  their 
nationality  must  be  very  weakly  rooted  in 
their  hearts,  to  allow  of  their  consenting  to 
lose,  with  the  name  of  Canadians,  the 
memory  of  an  heroic  past.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Under  Confederation,  Canada  will  be  no  longer 
a  country  possessing  a  distinct  individuality, 
and  her  own  history  and  customs,  but  she 
will  be  a  state  in  the  Confederacy,  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  which  will  cause  the  special 
name  of  each  province  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  to  disappear.  Look  at  the  states  of 
the  American  Union  j  the  name  of  the 
United  States  does  away  with  that  of  the 
individual  states.  So  with  Canada ;  the 
name  of  the  Confederacy  will  be  that  by 
which  we  shall  be  known  in  foreign  lands. 
For  my  part,  I  am  proud  of  our  history  and 
of  my  designation  of  Canadian,  and  I  wish 
to  keep  it.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can 
listen  without  interest  to  the  recital  of  the 
heroic  struggles  of  the  French  race  in 
America,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Rouville 
(Mr.  Poulin)  can  do ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  considerations  of  nationality,  of  family, 
of  language,  and  of  origin  ought  to  be  most 
dear  to  a  people,  although  they  would  appear 
to  possess  no  importance  or  interest  whatever 
in  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  member.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

[It  being  six  o’clock,  the  House  rose,  to 
resume  at  half-past  seven,  P.M.  At  that  hour 
Mr.  Perrault  continued.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  when  I  broke 


off  in  my  observations  in  consequence  of  the 
adjournment  at  six  o’clock,  I  was  engaged  in 
shewing  what  was  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
and  strife  which  prevailed  on  the  American 
continent  up  to  1755.  We  saw  Acadia 
made  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  New  England, 
and  lastly,  we  saw  her  population  dispersed 
over  the  inhospitable  shores  of  this  continent 
which  border  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  New 
France  had  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  her 
territory  in  America.  The  seven  years’ 
war  advanced  with  the  strides  of  a  giant, 
and  every  day  saw  the  French  element  con¬ 
fined  within  narrower  boundaries.  After  a 
prolonged  contest,  during  which  handfuls  of 
men  struggled  with  armies  of  ten  times  their 
number,  when  they  were  without  bread,  with¬ 
out  munitions  of  war  and  almost  without  hope, 
the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  struck  the 
last  blow  to  the  French  power  in  America. 
In  the  following  year  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foye, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  April,  1760, 
soon  compelled  the  Canadians  to  capitulate, 
although  they  were  the  victors  in  that  battle, 
and  the  English  were  compelled  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Quebec.  In  the 
treaty  of  capitulation,  England  guaranteed  to 
the  French-Canadians  the  free  exercise  of 
their  form  of  worship,  the  preservation  of 
their  institutions,  the  use  of  their  language 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  laws.  After 
this  struggle  on  the  field  of  honor,  which 
called  down  upon  the  French-Canadians  a 
most  magnificent  tribute  of  praise  from  their 
Governor,  we  shall  find  them  engaged  in  a 
new  struggle,  a  political  struggle,  yet  more 
glorious  than  that  which  had  preceded  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  England.  But  permit 
me  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote  the  eulo- 
gium  pronounced  on  the  Canadians  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Vaudreuil  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  : — “  With 
this  beautiful  and  extensive  country  France 
loses  70,000  souls,  who  are  of  a  nature  so  sel¬ 
dom  found, that  never  yet  were  people  so  docile, 
so  brave,  and  so  attached  to  their  prince.” 
These  qualities,  for  which  the  French-Cana¬ 
dians  were  distinguished  at  that  period,  still 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  population  at  the 
present  day.  At  the  present  day  still  they 
are  loyal,  brave  and  attached  to  monarchical 
institutions;  they  love  firmly-established 
institutions,  and  the  guarantees  of  peace 
accorded  by  a  great  power,  and  the  struggles 
through  which  they  have  had  to  pass  under 
English  domination  have  been  the  best  proofs 
of  their  loyalty.  If  we  study  the  history  of 
our  struggles  sinoe  the  cession  of  Canada,  we 
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shall  find  that  our  public  men  were  always 
attached  to  the  Crown  of  England  up  to  the 
time  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unjust  conduct  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  ob¬ 
tain  respect  for  our  political  rights  and  our 
liberties ;  and  it  was  thus  in  1887  that  we 
gained  responsible  government.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  in  order  to  hold  up  to  view  the 
spirit  of  aggression  and  encroachment  which 
has  always  characterised  the  English  popu¬ 
lation  in  America,  I  shall  give  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  struggles  through  which  wc 
had  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  to 
attain  at  last  our  present  Constitution,  which 
it  is  my  wish  to  preserve,  but  which  our 
Ministers  wish  to  destroy  in  order  to 
substitute  for  it  the  scheme  of  Confederation. 
This  historical  sketch  will  demonstrate  to  us 
that  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  England  for 
those  political  reforms  which  were  obtained 
for  us  only  through  the  unyielding  patriot¬ 
ism  of  our  great  men,  who,  with  intelligence, 
energy  and  perseverance,  valiantly  strove 
for  the  constant  defence  of  our  rights.  We 
shall  also  see  that,  if  they  obtained  the 
system  of  government  and  the  political 
liberty  for  which  they  struggled,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  we  had  for  our  neighbors  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  and  that  side  by  side 
with  the  evil  was  its  remedy.  We  shall  see 
that  whenever  England  stood  in  need  of  us 
to  defend  her  power,  she  made  concessions 
to  us  j  but  that  when  the  danger  was  once 
over,  colonial  fanaticism  always  attempted  to 
withdraw  those  concessions  aud  to  destroy 
the  influence  and  the  liberties  cf  the  French 
race.  Each  page  of  the  parliamentary  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  offers  a  fresh  proof  of 
this.  But  we  then  had  men  who  knew  how 
to  struggle  for  a  noble  cause,  aud  who  did 
not  shrink  from  the  danger  which  that 
struggle  entailed.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  still  some  of  those  men  without 
fear  and  without  reproach  in  Lower  Canada  ; 
I  hope  the  present  Ministry  are  sincere  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  giving  up  the 
guarantees  of  the  existing  Constitution.  If 
they  can  arrive  at  a  happy  conclusion  with 
their  scheme  of  Confederation,  I  shall  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  them,  and  posterity 
will  thank  them  for  having  had  the  hardi 
hood  to  propose  so  vast  a  scheme.  But  I 
must  say  that  there  are  men  as  intelligent 
and  as  devoted  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
our  country  as  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  are 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  who  are 


convinced  that  this  scheme,  far  from  being 
a  remedy  for  existing  difficulties,  is  but  a 
new  engine  prepared  by  our  natural  adver¬ 
saries  more  easily  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  French  race  in  America,  an  influence 
for  the  preservation  of  which  we  have  had 
to  fight  step  by  step  ever  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  English  domination  in  Canada. 

( Hear,  hear.)  The  first  political  struggle 
between  the  French  and  the  English  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  country  occurred  only  a  few 
years  alter  the  treaty  of  capitulation  had 
been  signed.  The  general  then  command¬ 
ing  in  Canada  established  a  system  of  mili¬ 
tary  government.  There  may  have  been 
ground  for  such  a  system  after  so  long  and 
bloody  a  war  as  that  which  was  just  over, 
and  which  had  left  behind  it  so  much 
legitimate  animosity  in  the  hearts  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  conquered.  However, 
the  treaty  of  capitulation  declared  that  the 
Canadians  should  be  “  subjects  of  the  king,” 
aud  as  such  they  were  entitled  to  represen¬ 
tative  government.  The  faith  of  treaty  was 
therefore  violated  from  the  commencement 
of  the  English  domination  in  Canada,  and  as 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  shewing,  this  was 
but  the  first  link  in  the  long  chain  of  arbi¬ 
trary  acts  to  which  we  have  been  subjected 
since  that  period.  The  following,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  first  aggressive  act  that  I 
shall  cite  in  support  of  my  statement  : — 

In  1764  General  Murray,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  formed  a  new  council,  uniting  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  power,  and 
composed  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of  Mont¬ 
real  and  Thiee  Rivers,  the  chief  justice,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  customs,  and  eight  influential  persons. 
But  one  obscure  man  of  the  country  was  taken  to 
make  up  the  number. 

This  was  the  first  act  that  bad  to  be  com¬ 
plained  of. — 

It  was  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Quebec,  together  with  the  property 
attached  to  it,  end  to  confer  it  on  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  only  limited 
toleration,  to  exact  from  them  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  to  declare  them  incapable,  as  Catholics, 
of  holding  any  public  office.  Justice  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  men  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  in  a  language  wich  which  the  Canadians  were 
unacquainted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  lengthened 
comments  on  the  ent'rely  unjust  manner  in 
which  the  Canadians  were  thus  treated,  and 
on  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  capitulation  of  Montreal. 
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But  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  fear  of  im¬ 
pending  danger  was  alone  effective  to  obtain 
for  us  political  liberty,  for  at  that  time  the 
French  element  alone  could  sustain  the 
English  power  in  America  : — 

The  English  partisans  assembled  at  Quebec  in 
October,  1773,  to  prepare  an  address  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  House  of  Assembly. 

And  this  was  the  reply  made  to  them  by  the 
Imperial  Government  through  one  of  the 
Ministry 

As  to  an  Assembly  of  Protestants  only,  [  see 
no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  one  ;  but  the 
danger  of  disobliging  the  Catholics  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  who  are  so  much  superior  in  number.  *  * 

This  was  the  sole  consideration  which  was 
effective  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the 
proposition  of  1773,  to  establish  a  Canadian 
House  of  Assembly  composed  of  Protestants 
only,  and  yet  out  of  a  population  of  80,000 
souls,  500  families  only  were  at  the  time 
English  and  Protestants.  What  greater  in¬ 
justice  could  be  done  us  ?  But  the  English 
element  made  yet  other  propositions  to  the 
Imperial  Government : — 

Six  different  suggestions  were  made  in  relation 
to  the  new  forms  of  government  which  it  was 
wished  to  introduce :  1st — The  establishment  of 
a  House  of  Assembly  composed  exclusively  of 
Protestants,  as  the  English  understood  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  month  of  October,  1873,  to  pro¬ 
vide,  was  asked  for.  2nd — An  Assembly  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ants.  3rd  —  An  Assembly  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Protestants,  with  a  limited  number  of 
Catholics.  4th — To  delegate  to  the  Governor 
and  his  council  sufficient  power  to  control  the 
province  by  increasing  the  number  of  the_ members 
who  should  be  all  Protestants  ;  or,  5th — Protes¬ 
tants  and  Catholics.  6th — Or  again,  Protestants 
with  a  restricted  and  limited  number  of  Catholics. 

Thus,  from  the  very  first  attempt  made  to 
give  to  French  Canada  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  most  shameless  exclusive¬ 
ness  forming  the  basis  of  the  propositions 
suggested.  There  were  hardly  3,000  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists  against  75,000  French,  and 
already  we  were  denied  any  representation 
in  the  Governor’s  Council,  there  to  set  forth 
the  requirements  of  the  country  and  to 
watch  over  the  defence  of  our  rights. — 

The  Cursitor  Baron  (Maseres)  prepared  a  bill 
by  which  he  suggested  the  raising  of  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  thirty-one ;  that 
the  latter  should  be  independent  of  the  governor, 
instead  of  being  subject  to  suspension  ;  that  the 
quorum  should  be  fixed  at  seventeen ;  and  further 
that  it  should  not  have  the  power  of  imposing 


taxes ;  that  it  should  be  appointed  for  seven 
years,  and  should  be  composed  of  Protestants ; 
provisions  which  were  calculated  to  exclude  from 
the  management  of  affairs  and  from  office  the 
French  and  Catholic  element. 

Always  exclusion  of  Catholics,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  French  element.  But  what 
resulted  ?  Did  the  French  remain  unmoved 
in  view  of  the  danger  which  was  impending 
over  them  ?  No  !  On  the  receipt  of  the 
news  they  signed  petitions,  and  obtained 
from  England  the  justice  which  was  refused 
to  them  here  : — 

Our  unfortunate  ancestors,  however,  did  not 
remain  idle  under  the  threats  and  injustice  of 
their  adversaries — the  colonies  were  possessed  of 
men  capable  of  judging  and  of  foreseeing  events. 
Petitions  were  prepared  and  signed,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1773,  of  which  the  tenor  was  as 
follows:  “In  the  year  1764  Your  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  terminate  the  military  government  in 
this  colony  and  to  introduce  civil  government 
into  it,  and  from  the  date  of  those  changes  we 
began  to  be  aware  of  the  inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  British  laws,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  unknown  to  i!s.  Our  old  citizens  who  had, 
without  cost,  settled  our  difficulties,  were  thanked ; 
that  militia,  which  considered  it  glorious  to  bear 
that  great  name,  was  suppressed.  We  were, 
mdeed,  allowed  the  right  of  being  jurors,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  were  shewn  that  there  were 
obstacles  to  our  holding  office,  The  introduction 
of  the  laws  of  England  was  talked  of — laws  which 
are  infinitely  wise  and  useful  for  the  Mother 
Country,  but  which  could  not  be  made  to  coincide 
with  our  customs  without  overturning  our  fortunes 
and  entirely  destroying  our  possessions.  •  *  • 

Deign,  illustrious  and  gracious  Sovereign,  to 
remove  these  fears  by  granting  us  our  aucient 
laws,  privileges  and  customs,  with  the  limits  of 
Canada  such  as  they  used  to  be-  •  •  • 
Deign  to  distribute  equally  your  benefits  to  all 
your  subjects,  without  distinction  *  •  * 

And  to  grant  us  in  common  with  the  rest,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  English  citizens;  then 
*  *  *  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  sacrifice 

them  for  the  glory  of  our  prince  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  country.” 

And  such  has  always  been  the  sentiment  of 
the  French  population  in  America;  it  has 
always  been  loyal  to  authority,  from  the 
moment  of  obtaining  that  protection  to  which 
it  was  entitled.  In  view  of  the  difficult 
position  in  which  England  was  placed,  the 
requests  of  the  Canadians  having  been 
favorably  received,  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  Act  of  1774.  Circumstances  were  indeed 
difficult.  The  policy  of  the  Mother  Country 
had  alienated  her  subjects  in  New  England. 
The  idea  of  taxing  the  colonies  to  provide 
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for  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Trea¬ 
sury  had  given  rise  to  deep  indignation  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  that  ill- 
advised  colonial  policy  it  was  that  lost  to 
Eogland  her  American  colonies.  Taught 
by  this  revolt,  England  perceived  that  she 
must  grant  greater  political  liberties  to  her 
French  colonists  in  Canada.  They  would 
not  withdraw  themselves  from  English  dom¬ 
ination  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  wished  to 
remain  under  her  flag,  for  they  feared  being 
drawn  into  tbe  neighboring  republic,  the 
future  greatness  of  which  was  not  at  the 
time  foreseen.  Impelled  by  the  dread  of 
losing  what  possessions  remained  to  her  in 
America,  England  had  to  yield  the  conces¬ 
sions  which  Canada  asked  for  from  her  at  a 
time  when  the  war  of  independence  called 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  French  element 
Garneau  says  : — 

When  war  with  the  English  colonies  in  America 
was  apprehended,  prejudice  was  overcome  in 
order  to  make  the  Canadians  favorably  disposed, 
by  granting  them  the  Act  of  1774,  known  as  the 
“  Act  of  Quebec.”  This  imperial  statute,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Legislative  Council,  entrusted,  together 
with  the  Governor,  with  the  duty  of  making  laws, 
again  guaranteed  to  us  the  free  exercise  of  our 
religion,  maintained  our  laws  and  our  customs, 
and  released  the  Catholics  from  the  necessity,  in 
order  to  become  members  of  the  Council,  of 
taking  an  oath  contrary  to  their  religion. 

This  was  what  the  war  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  worth  to  us.  Eng¬ 
land  saw  that  if  she  dissatisfied  the  Canadians 
there  would  be  an  end  to  her  power  in 
America,  and  then  only  did  she  grant  to 
French  Canada  the  Quebec  Act,  which 
was  a  step  towards  the  obtaining  of  greater 
liberties.  The  other  day,  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  for  Lower  Canada  read  us  several 
passages  from  our  history,  to  prove  to  us 
that  French-Canadian  hands  had  alone  pre¬ 
vented  the  annihilation  of  English  domin¬ 
ation  on  this  continent.  But  he  did  not 
draw  all  the  conclusions  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  premises  which  he 
adduced,  and  the  facts  which  he  cited.  He 
ought  to  have  told  us  whether,  in  the  face 
of  those  services  valiantly  rendered,  it  is 
just  that  the  English  element,  supported  by 
its  number,  should  to-day  impose  upon  us 
representation  based  on  population  ;  ought 
the  English  element,  by  this  aggressive 
measure,  to  shake  our  loyalty  to  England 
by  creating  a  system  of  government  which 
is  repugnant  to  us,  and  in  which  the  French 


element  will  lose  its  just  share  of  influence 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our 
country  ?  At  this  period  it  was  that  an 
address  was  sent  to  the  Canadians  by  the 
American  Congress,  calling  upon  them  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  insurrection  against 
the  Mother  Country  ; — “  Seize,”  said  the 
Congress,  “  seize  the  opportunity  which 
Providence  itself  affords  you  ;  if  you  act 
in  such  way  as  to  preserve  your  liberty, 
you  will  be  effectually  free.”  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  knows  the  reply  made  by  the 
Canadians  to  this  appeal.  Armies  invaded 
our  territory,  and  took  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  country.  Quebec  alone  held 
out,  thanks  to  a  garrison  composed  in  part 
of  French-Canadians.  And  if  we  are  now 
sheltered  beneath  the  folds  of  the  British 
flag,  it  is  to  French-Canadians  that  we  owe 
it,  and  it  is  them  that  England  ought  to  thank. 
But  if  it  is  proposed  now  to  thrust  upon  us  a 
political  system,  the  sole  object  of  which  is 
to  submerge  us  in  a  hostile  majority,  we  have 
to  thank  the  English  for  it — the  English  for 
whom  our  lathers  saved  the  country  in  1775. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  before 
Quebec,  Congress  did  not  lose  courage.  A 
second  manifesto  was  despatched  to  Canada, 
promising  fresh  reinforcements;  eminent 
men  even  came  into  the  country;  Franklin, 
Chase  and  Carroll  in  vain  solicited  the 
Canadians  to  unite  with  them.  Hr.  Carroll, 
who  died  in  1815  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  was 
sent  among  the  Canadian  clergy  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  success,  and  all  hope  of  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  important  colony  had  at  last  to 
be  relinquished.  These  facts  necessarily 
tended  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  and  Eng¬ 
land  perceived  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  comply  with  the  just  demands  of  the 
Canadian  people,  in  order  that  reliance 
might  be  placed  upon  them  in  the  day  of 
danger,  and  that  they  might  be  used  as  a 
rampart  against  the  United  States.  Then  it 
was  that  a  more  liberal  Constitution  was 
granted  to  us,  that  of  1791 : — 


Fitt,  taught  by  the  former  faults  of  England 
in  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  great  example  of  his  father,  Lord  Chatham, 
piesented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for 
gi  anting  to  Canada  a  new  Constitution,  sanction¬ 
ing  the  elective  principle  and  dividing  the  colony 
into  two  distinct  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  bill,  after  undergoing  some  amend¬ 
ments  (one  of  which  was  to  increase  the  repre¬ 
sentation  from  thirty  to  fifty  members),  passed  on 
a  division  in  both  Houses.  The  celebrated  states¬ 
man  .Burke,  when  giving  in  his  assent  to  the  bill, 
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said:  “To  attempt  to  unite  people  who  differ  in 
language,  in  laws  and  in  manners,  is  very  absurd. 
To  do  so  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  a  thing 
most  undoubtedly  fatal  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government.  Let  their  Constitution  be 
adapted  to  their  nature,  the  only  solid  basis  of 
every  government.”  The  no  less  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Whig;  party,  Fox,  opposed  to  the 
division  of  the  provinces,  spoke  to  obtain  an  elec¬ 
tive  Legislative  Council  for  Canada.  “  With  such 
a  colony  as  this,”  observed  that  orator,  “  which 
is  susceptible  of  progress,  it  is  important  that  no 
ground  should  be  given  her  to  envy  her  neighbors. 
Canada  ought  to  remain  attached  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  by  the  choice  of  her  inhabitants ;  it  cannot 
be  preserved  in  any  other  way.  But  that  this 
may  be  so,  the  inhabitants  must  feel  that  their 
situation  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  Americans.” 

This  Constitution  of  1791  was  a  great  con¬ 
cession  to  Lower  Canada.  At  last  it  had  an 
elective  chamber,  in  which  the  people  might 
express  their  views,  and  through  which  they 
could  convey  their  wishes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne.  And  also  at  once  was  seen  a  gene¬ 
ration  of  emiuent  men,  of  whom  history  will 
honorably  preserve  the  sainted  names,  repre¬ 
senting  the  interests  which  were  entrusted 
to  them  with  wonderful  skill  and  most 
uncommon  success  : — 

The  elections  were  fixed  for  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  for  the  mouth  of 
December.  Of  the  fifty  members  elected  sixteen 
were  English,  notwithstanding  the  constant  oppo¬ 
sition  which  these  latter  had  displayed  to  French- 
Canadian  interests. 

Thus  on  the  organizing  of  the  first  elective 
chamber,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
which  the  French-Canadian  party  had  met 
with  from  the  English  party,  we  find  sixteen 
English  members  elected  in  great  part  by 
the  votes  of  individuals  of  our  nationality. 
In  this  House,  some  days  since,  we  heard 
Upper  Canadian  members,  praising  our 
liberality,  and  acknowledging  that  never  had 
national  or  religious  fanaticism  been  display¬ 
ed  by  us.  That  is  true  ;  we  are  essentially 
liberal  and  tolerant,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of 
it,  is  given  in  the  most  striking  manner,  Dy 
the  number  of  members  of  this  House  who, 
although  of  religion  and  origin  differing  from 
ours,  yet  represent  counties  in  great  part  or 
exclusively  French  and  Catholic.  This  is  a 
subject  of  pride  for  us.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  return  in  kind  made  to  us,  and  we 
do  not  meet  with  the  like  liberality  from  the 
English  population.  Whenever  it  is  in  a 
majority,  it  closes  to  us  the  door  of  honors 
and  of  office;  it  excludes  us  everywhere, 
where  it  is  powerful  enough  to  do  so.  From 


the  very  first  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada, 
the  English,  although  in  an  insignificant 
minority,  endeavored  to  proscribe  the  use  of 
the  French  language,  and  from  that  day 
began  between  the  two  races  the  same  con¬ 
tests  of  which  we  are  to-day  witnesses.  We 
are  told  that  times  have  changed ;  it  is  true, 
but  if  the  attempts  at  oppression  are  less 
barefaced,  if  they  are  concealed  under  an 
exterior  better  calculated  to  deceive  us,  it  is 
only  because  we  are  more  numerous  now 
than  we  were  then,  and  that  greater  dread 
than  ever  is  entertained  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  American  Union,  in  which,  now  more 
than  ever,  it  would  be  easy  for  our  population 
to  find  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
which  it  might  have  to  complain.  But  let 
us  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  occurred  at  the 
opening  of  our  first  House  of  Assembly.  I 
quote  an  author  who  has  always  supported 
the  party  of  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
East : — 

Parliament  opened  on  the  17th  December,  in 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Government  since  the  conquest.  A  Speaker 
had  to  be  chosen,  and  Mr.  J.  Panet  was  proposed. 
Then  it  was  that  the  English  members  were 
found  to  renew  their  attempts  to  obtain  the  supre¬ 
macy  and  to  slight  the  interests  of  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected.  Without  the  least  delicacy 
and  in  spite  of  their  being  in  a  minority,  they 
proposed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Panet,  Messrs. 
Grant,  McGill  and  Jordan  Mr.  Panet’s  elec¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  28  to  18,  two 
Canadians  having  voted  against  him.  The  hatred 
which  the  English  party  bore  to  the  name  of 
Canadian  manifested  itself  again  when  a  proposi¬ 
tion  was  made  that  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  should  be  prepared  in  both  lan¬ 
guages.  A  lively  and  animated  debate  arose 
between  the  two  opposite  parties,  and  this  very 
reasonable  demand  was  treated  as  a  species  of 
rebellion  against  the  Mother  Country.  The 
French  members  were  accused  of  insubordination ; 
the  motives  which  induced  the  act  seemed  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  attempts  were  even  made  to 
intimidate  them;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  un¬ 
assailable  arguments  upon  which  the  Canadians 
rested  their  elaim,  and  their  words,  like  their  elo¬ 
quence,  bearing  the  stamp  of  dignity,  finally 
triumphed  over  the  attacks  of  their  fanatical  op¬ 
ponents. 

Thus  the  French  element  demanded  the 
preparation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
in  its  own  language,  but  we  find  that  the 
English  element  opposed  it  with  all  the 
power  at  its  command.  This  was  regarded 
as  rebellion  against  the  Mother  Country  !  It 
can  hardly  be  believed.  Here  was  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body  almost  entirely  French  in  its  com- 
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position,  and  at  the  very  first  sitting  the  few 
English  members  which  it  contained,  after 
having  attempted  to  force  on  the  very  great 
majority  a  Speaker  of  their  own  origin,  sub¬ 
sequently  refused  to  nine-tenths  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  the  imprescriptible 
right  to  their  language  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage.  But  they  were  counting  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  resolute  firm¬ 
ness  of  which  the  Canadians  of  old  so  often 
gave  proof  in  the  defence  of  their  rights ; 
and  I  can  convey  to  the  honorable  members 
of  this  House  no  higher  opinion  of  the  lofty 
sentiments  of  these  great  patriots  of  the 
olden  time,  than  by  quoting  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  one  of  the  members,  Mr. 
DeLotbiniIsre,  during  the  debate  in  ques¬ 
tion  : — 

The  second  reason,  which  is  to  assimilate  and 
attach  more  promptly  the  Canadian  race  to  the 
Mother  Country,  ought  to  set  aside  every  other 
consideration,  if  we  were  not  certain  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  people  of  this  province ;  but  let  us  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  their  conduct  at  all  times,  and  especially 
let  us  remember  the  year  1776.  These  Canadians, 
who  spoke  nothing  but  French,  showed  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  sovereign  in  a  manner  which 
admitted  of  no  doubt  being  cast  upon  it.  They 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  province.  This 
city,  these  walls,  this  very  House  in  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  raise  my  voice,  were,  in  part,  saved 
by  their  Zealand  their  courage.  We  saw  them 
unite  with  the  faithful  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
and  repulse  the  attacks  made  by  people  who 
spoke  very  good  Englinh,  upon  this  town.  It  is 
not  uniformity  of  language,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  makefi  people  more  faithful  or  more 
united  among  themselves.  To  convince  ourselves 
of  this,  let  us  glance  at  France  at  this  moment 
and  at  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  No,  I  re¬ 
peat,  it  is  not  uniformity  of  language  that  main¬ 
tains  and  ensures  the  fidelity  of  a  people ;  it  is 
the  certainty  of  its  present  good  fortune,  and  of 
this  our  people  are  at  present  perfectly  convinced. 
They  know  that  they  have  a  good  king—  the 
best  of  kings.  They  know  that  they  are  under  a 
just  and  liberal  government;  and,  lastly,  they 
know  that  a  change  or  a  revolution  would  entail 
certain  loss  upon  them,  and  they  will  ever  be 
prepared  to  oppose  any  such  proceeding  with 
vigor  and  courage. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE  (Montcalm)  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  the  houorable  member  for 
Richelieu  will  excuse  my  interrupting  him 
for  a  moment.  I  wish  to  ask  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion.  Will  the  hon.  member  inform  me 
what  difference  there  is  between  a  member 
who  reads  his  speech  and  another  who  reads 
the  history  of  Canada  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  PERRAULT — I  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Montcalm,  that  the  speech  read 


to  us  by  the  hon.  member  for  Montmorency, 
the  oth^er  evening,  was  written  out  from  the 
first  line  to  the  last.  Not  only  did  he  read 
to  us  the  passages  which  he  took  from  history 
or  the  quotations  which  he  made  from  the 
speeches  of  other  members  of  this  House, 
but  also  his  own  remarks  on  those  ex¬ 
tracts.  I  only  read  here  quotations  from 
authors,  which  serve  as  vouchers  upon  which 
to  base  my  arguments.  If  I  did  not  read 
them,  it  might  be  supposed  that  I  only 
expressed  my  own  private  opinions,  whereas 
they  are  those  of  a  friend  of  the  present 
G-overnment.  Although  I  coincide  in  the 
ideas  and  opinions  which  I  quote,  yet  I  do 
not  choose  to  appropriate  them  as  my  own, 
but  wish  to  leave  all  the  merit  and  the 
responsibility  of  them  to  the  author  of  them. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE  (Montcalm)  —  The 
only  difference  I  can  discover  between  the 
hon.  member  for  Montmorency  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Richelieu,  is  that  the  former 
read  his  own  work,  and  that  the  latter 
is  rendering  himself  guilty  of  plagiarism. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  PERkAULT  —  Everyone  knows, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Montcalm  has  no  reason  to  fear  a  similar 
accusation,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  his 
writings  and  his  speeches  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  At  the  time  when  the  member  for 
Montcalm  interrupted  me  so  very  inoffensively, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quoting  a  passage  from 
M.  De  Lotbint£re’s  speech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  opposition  offered  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  iu  1791  in  French,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  animat¬ 
ed  the  English  element  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  parliamentary  system,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  insignificant  minority  in  which 
they  were  at  the  time.  But  that  barefaced 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  amendment 
proposed,  having  for  its  object  the  pros¬ 
cription  of  the  French  language,  was  refused 
by  two-thirds  of  the  House.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  should  be  in  both  languages,  and 
that  the  English  or  the  French  version  should 
be  the  text  of  the  Legislative  acts  according 
as  they  related  to  the  English  or  the  French 
laws.  Thus  opposition  to  the  French  element 
manifested  itself  from  the  commencement  of 
our  parliamentary  system  in  this  country,  by 
the  refusal  to  adopt  the  French  as  the  offioial 
language.  But,  thanks  to  our  sturdy  resist¬ 
ance,  the  use  of  that  language  has  always  been 
one  of  our  privileges,  a  privilege  which  has 
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always  been  preserved  in  all  its  integrity  until 
its  introduction  into  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  which  is  proposed  to  us.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  courage  and  energy  displayed  by 
the  men  of  those  days,  the  French  element 
would  have  lost  ground,  and  its  importance 
would  have  diminished,  so  that  at  last  it  would 
have  been  assimilated  by  the  English  element. 
At  that  time,  our  public  men  already  wished 
for  responsible  government,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  struggle  which  they  carried  on  for 
half  a  century  in  order  to  obtain  it,  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  important  result,  until  they  had 
recourse  to  rebellion ;  and  it  is  since  that 
gloomy  period  of  our  history  that  we  have 
our  present  Constitution  and  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment.  Now  that  we  have  obtained  our 
most  sacred  political  rights  after  passing 
through  a  century  of  persecution  and  through 
rivers  of  blood,  shed  on  honorable  fields  of 
battle  and  on  the  scaffold,  are  we  going  to  re¬ 
linquish  them  in  order  to  accept  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  evident  object  of  which  is  to  do 
away  with  our  influence  as  a  race  in  this 
country  ?  Has  not  the  French  majority,  for 
fifteen  years,  always  carried  its  point  in  the 
Executive  and  in  the  Legislature,  thanks  to 
sectional  equality  in  the  representation  ? 
Why  should  we  then  relinquish  the  advan¬ 
tages  conferred  upon  us  by  our  present  Con¬ 
stitution,  for  a  scheme  of  Confederation  in 
which  we  shall  be  in  a  minority,  and  which  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  us  and  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  ?  The  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
French  section  of  the  Ministry  in  uniting  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada  with  the  English 
minority  of  Lower  Canada  is  enormous.  And 
now,  at  this  very  time,  should  that  section 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  danger  for  the  future,  it  could  not  do 
so ;  it  would  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
of  the  English  element.  It  is  to  shew  the 
danger  that  exists  for  the  future,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  I  am  now  presenting  a  sketch  of  the 
struggles  of  the  past.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them  still  exist,  and  will 
entail  the  same  attempts  at  aggression  ;  I  must 
say  this  to  stay  my  countrymen,  while  there 
is  yet  time,  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss  towards 
which  they  are  allowing  themselves  to  be 
drawn.  From  1809  Le  Canadien  discussed, 
in  an  animated  manner,  the  question  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government,  and  took  to  heart  the 
interests  of  its  fellow-countrymen.  A  cry  of 
violence  and  treason  was  raised.  But,  says 
Garneau  the  historian  : — 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  journal  in  ques- 
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tion,  page  by  page,  up  to  the  time  of  its  seizure 
by  the  authorities,  and  we  found  combined  with  a 
demand  for  rights  which  were  perfectly  con¬ 
stitutional,  an  ever-recurring  expression  of  the 
most  unbounded  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  important  question  of  the  voting  of  the 
supplies  was  also  the  subject  of  the  most 
violent  debates.  Mr.  Bedard  insisted  on  this 
imprescriptible  right  of  every  legislative  body 
under  the  Crown  of  England.  But  it  was 
constantly  refused  by  the  English  minority  in 
the  House  and  by  the  Mother  Country.  Led 
with  greater  strength  by  Mr.  Bedard,  the 
House  by  a  large  majority  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  the  voting  of  the  supplies  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  the  divi¬ 
sion  which  was  taken,  we  find  the  English 
element  on  one  side,  and  the  French  element 
on  the  other.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
rights  are  left  to  the  British  subject  if  that  of 
voting  the  supplies  is  taken  from  him ;  if  he 
has  not  the  control  of  the  funds  levied  from 
the  people  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  state, —  if  he  is  thus  deprived  of  the 
most  important  of  the  privileges  which  are 
secured  by  constitutional  government?  Is 
this  great  injustice  to  be  consummated  ? 
Shall  the  most  precious  of  their  rights  be 
refused  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  no  shrinking 
from  this  infamous  proceeding.  Our  most 
eminent  patriots,  those  whose  eloquent  voice 
on  every  occasion  demanded  our  threatened 
liberties,  were  the  first  to  be  accused  of  treason 
for  having  made  such  a  demand,  and  then 
confined  for  fourteen  months  in  the  gloomy 
cells  of  a  prison,  regardless  of  the  articles  of 
the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  which  guaran¬ 
teed  to  us  the  rights  and  liberties  of  British 
subjects.  That  proposal  to  vote  our  public 
expenditure,  which  now  appears  to  us  so 
simple,  then  raised  throughout  the  country  a 
violent  tempest,  which  was  never  entirely  al¬ 
layed  until  the  annihilation  of  the  existing 
Constitution.  In  spite  of  the  rage  and  cal¬ 
umny  which  was  displayed,  Mr.  Bedard’s 
proposition  was  carried,  and  the  following 
is  the  division  upon  it : — 

In  Favor. — Messrs.  B6dard,  Durocher,  T.  L. 
Papineau,  Lee,  Borgia,  Meunier,  Tascherean, 
Viger,  Drapeau,  Bernier,  St.  Julien,  H6bert,  Da¬ 
dos,  Robitaille,  Huot,  Caron,  C.  Panet,  Le  Roi, 
Blanchet,  Debartzch,  and  Beauchamp — 21. 

Against. — Messrs.  McCord,  Bowen,  Mure, Bell, 
Denechaud,  Jones  of  Bedford,  Blackwood,  Gugy, 
and  Ross  Cuthbert — 9. 

A  single  English  name,  that  of  Mr.  Lee, 
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appears  among  the  French-Canadian  phalanx, 
but  in  compensation  we  find  a  French-Cana¬ 
dian  name  in  the  list  of  those  who  voted  for 
that  inexcusable  denial  of  a  right  which  we 
were  to  purchase  so  dearly.  It  is  not  my 
desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  any  comments 
on  this  division,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  it  demonstrates  that  on  every 
occasion  we  have  had  to  struggle  against  the 
encroachments  and  antagonism  of  the  English 
element  in  Canada.  Yet  there  was  no  cessa¬ 
tion  in  the  demand  for  the  voting  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  so  long  as  it  was  not  obtained,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  French-Canadians  were  in  a  majority 
in  our  country.  England  systematically  re¬ 
fused  us  our  most  just  demands  and  the 
control  of  the  general  administration.  Still 
more,  the  most  arbitrary  acts  were  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  Mother  Country,  aided  in  every  w  ay, 
moreover,  by  colonial  English  fanaticism, 
which  lost  no  opportunity  of  turning  its  well- 
known  exclusiveness  to  our  disadvantage.  But 
so  soon  as  their  countrymen  exceeded  us  in 
number,  so  soon  as  the  English  element  ob¬ 
tained  a  preponderance  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  means  of  the  union  of  1840,  the 
English  authorities  granted  us  all  the  political 
rights  for  which  we  had  asked  in  vain  for  a 
century.  They  perfectly  well  knew  that  those 
rights  would  be  controlled,  and  in  case  of 
need  utilised  against  us  by  an  essentially  hos¬ 
tile  representative  majority.  But,  thanks  to 
the  patriotism  of  our  men  of  that  day,  we 
succeeded  in  bafBing  the  schemes  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government.  Up  to  the  union  those  men 
had  had  to  keep  up  a  constant  struggle, 
marked  by  a  degree  of  heroism  worthy  of  the 
cause  which  they  served,  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  autocracy,  which  was  banded  together 
against  our  countrymen.  We,  their  descend¬ 
ants,  are  ready  to  recommence  the  same  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  same  energy,  to  maintain  our 
rights  so  _  dearly  purchased,  and  to  preserve 
the  inheritance  which  we  have  received  and 
which  it  is  cur  wish  to  transmit  intact  to  the 
children  of  the  soil.  (Hear,  heir.)  Let  us 
now  see  what  was  the  condition  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
at  this  gloomy  period  of  our  parliamentary 
history.  The  Canadien  having  dared  to  ask 
for  responsible  government,  and  Mr.  Bedard 
having  obtained  in  the  House  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  against  nine  in  favor  of  the  voting 
of  the  supplies,  the  Executive  Council  re¬ 
solved  at  any  cost  t6  injure  the  influence  of 
the  Canadien ,  and  to  paralyze  the  efforts 


of  the  Canadian  leaders.  It  kept  a  watch  on 
the  Canadien  to  find  grounds  of  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  deposition  of  two  in 
dividuals,  caused  the  printing  office  to  be 
seized  by  a  squad  of  soldiers,  its  contents 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  vaults  of  the 
court,  and  Mr.  BEDARD  to  be  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  treasonable  practices.  And  this 
act  of  tyranny  was  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
these  political  martyrs  had  had  the  courage 
to  demand  for  Canada  the  right  of  voting  the 
supplies  !  The  Canadien  gave  an  account  of 
this  atrocious  imprisonment  in  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

The  infamous  conduct  of  the  Council  did  not 
end  here.  The  latter,  with  the  view  of  striking 
terror  into  the  great  national  party,  caused  Messrs. 
Laforce,  Papineau  (of  Chambly),  Corbeil,  Tas- 
chereau  and  Blanchet  to  be  imprisoned. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  period  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  was  cast  into  prison 
for  having  asked  for  the  granting  of  a  right 
which  was  unjustly  withheld,  and  to  crown 
the  act  of  tyranny,  he  was  left  to  rot  in  his 
cell  for  fourteen  months,  and  was  refused  a 
trial  before  the  courts  in  which  he  could 
have  easily  justified  himself,  and  proved  that 
he  had  acted  in  a  constitutional  manner.  I 
cannot  pass  over  this  page  of  our  parliament¬ 
ary  history  without  quoting  it : — 

The  leaders,  however,  who  had  been  basely  im¬ 
prisoned,  did  not  stoop  before  the  storm.  Mr. 
B&darl',  from  the  depths  of  bis  cell,  braved  the 
fury  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  ;  his  great  soul 
remained  calm  and  undisturbed,  and  he  did  not 
give  way  to  despair.  Proud  of  hfs  rights  and 
confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  in  vain 
demanded  from  his  persecutors  a  justification  of 
their  conduct  The  ears  of  his  jailers  were  deaf 
to  his  demand,  and  refusing  the  liberty  which  they 
wished  to  grant  him,  he  even  insisted  on  being 
brought  to  trial.  The  new  elections  caused  no 
change  in  the  national  representation.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  in  his  speech,  made  no  allusion  to  the  se¬ 
vere  measures  which  he  had  taken  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Bedard  and  his  companions,  and  the  ses¬ 
sion  passed  over  without  the  noble  prisoner  hav¬ 
ing  been  liberated.  It  was  not  until  after  a  cap¬ 
tivity  of  thirteen  months,  and  after  havi  ig  con- 
tiacted  a  mortal  disease,  that  this  great  man  left 
the  prison  to  go  and  rejoin  a  beloved  family  who 
were  deprived  of  their  all  and  who  were  indebted 
for  their  means  of  existence  to  the  honorable 
generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec. 

Notwithstanding  these  crying  injustices,  Mr. 
BfiDARD  did  not  complain  ;  he  considered 
that  it  was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  a  few  months’ 
imprisonment  was  a  mere  nothing  in  view  of 
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the  great  liberties  for  whioh  he  struggled  and 
suffered.  Listen  to  the  noble  utterances  of 
that  great  patriot,  in  presence  of  his  electors, 
after  regaining  his  liberty  : — 

The  past  must  not  discourage  us,  or  diminish 
our  veneration  for  our  Constitution.  Any  other 
form  of  government  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
drawback,  and  in  fact  to  drawbacks  far  greater  ; 
the  peculiarity  of  our  present  system  is,  that  it 
furnishes  the  means  of  remedying  its  own  defects. 
[And  he  added] :  We  must,  moreover,  be  prepared 
to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  securing  of  these 
great  advantages.” 

Such  was  the  language  of  that  great  patriot  ; 
not  a  word  of  bitterness,  complaint,  or  re¬ 
crimination,  but  dignity  of  expression  and  a 
sincere  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Constitution.  What  a  contrast,  alas !  between 
those  days  of  devotedness  and  civic  courage, 
and  the  egotism  and  frigid  indifference  of  our 
own,  in  which  self-interest  overrides  every¬ 
thing,  and  patriotism  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
page  of  our  history  I  have  just  read,  is 
one  which  certainly  should  not  remain  un¬ 
noticed  ;  it  is  a  page  which  our  legislators 
would  do  well  to  consult.  They  would  there 
find  an  example  of  patriotism  well  deserving 
of  imitation.  It  is  well  to  contemplate  and 
study  the  great  struggles  of  our  forefathers, 
to  see  how  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  those 
noble  patriots — a  victory  dearly  purchased, 
and  of  which  we  have  up  to  our  own  day 
preserved  the  precious  fruits.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  England 
— who  has  never  granted  us  any  liberties  or 
privileges  except  when  she  needed  ub  for  her 
own  defence  on  this  continent — changed  her 
tactics.  She  trembled  for  her  supremacy  in 
these  British  provinces,  and  immediately  she 
deemed  it  prudent  to  secure  our  good-will,  and 
cooperation  in  the  struggle  then  about  to 
commence — in  the  first  place,  by  calling  Mr. 
Bedard  to  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench.  She 
understood  clearly  that  she  could  do  nothing 
against  the  United  States  without  the  assists 
ance  of  the  French-Canadian  element.  And 
the  Imperial  Government  also  hoped  to  recover 
the  control  of  the  influence  and  the  services  of 
the  race  it  had  treated  so  tyrannically. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  man  who  had  been  cast 
into  prison,  and  whom  the  Government  had 
accused  of  treason,  became  the  judge  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  country.  The  adoption 
of  every  base  means  of  gaining  adherents  con¬ 
stituted  the  tactics  of  the  Government  at  that 
period.  They  hoped  that  by  thus  giving  a 
place  to  the  man  who  had  been  the  most 
valiant  defender  of  our  rights  and  of  our 


nationality,  they  would  secure  the  adherence 
of  the  children  of  the  soil,  and  they  were  not 
mistaken.  In  adopting  that  means,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Imperial  Government  showed 
that  they  understood  the  character  of  the 
nation  they  thus  sought  to  gain  over  to  their 
cause.  For  it  must  be  admitted — and  it  is 
perhaps  our  misfortune — that  it  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  French  element,  that  they 
very  often  too  soon  forget  the  persecutions  of 
whioh  they  have  been  the  victims,  and  which 
ought  to  inspire  them  with  an  honest  indigna¬ 
tion  when  they  reflect  on  the  past.  Over-con¬ 
fident  of  the  sincere  good  will  of  our  adver¬ 
saries,  we  are  always  taken  unawares  at  each 
new  attempt  at  aggression.  And  even  now, 
a  few  years  of  prosperity  has  been  enough  to 
dazzle  us  and  make  us  anticipate  a  brilliant 
prospect  in  a  measure  which  involves  nothing 
short  of  the  annihilation  of  our  influence  as  a 
race,  which  is  in  fact  decreed  in  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  now  sought  to  be  forced  upon 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  American 
army  threatened  the  frontier,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  defence.  With  a  view 
of  being  prepared  for  an  attack,  the  Governor 
assembled  Parliament  twice  in  1812,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  arming  the  militia  and 
voting  the  sums  required  for  the  organization 
and  defence  of  the  province.  Sir  George 
Preyost,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
1813,  complimented  the  people  for  their 
courage  and  energy,  and  the  proceedings  were 
less  stormy  than  usual ;  fresh  supplies  were 
voted  for  the  war,  and  a  good  under¬ 
standing  subsisted  between  the  Government 
and  the  two  Houses  during  the  session. 
At  that  heroic  period  of  our  history,  we 
find  our  French-Canadian  fellow-country¬ 
men,  to  whom  fresh  concessions  had  been 
made,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  chiefs, 
rushing  to  the  frontier  and  driving  back  the 
invader.  But  in  1812,  as  in  1775,  the  de¬ 
votedness  and  patriotism  of  our  people  were 
destined  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  moment 
of  danger  had  scarcely  passed  away  when 
those  who  had  saved  the  power  of  England  in 
America,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  were 
once  more  made  the  object  of  incessant  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  part  of  the  English  oligarchy,  as 
I  shall  shortly  shew.  Garneatt  gives  the 
following  graphic  sketch  of  the  conduct  of  his 
countrymen  at  that  critical  period  of  our 
history :  — 

A  second  time  was  Canada  preserved  for  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  very  people  whom  it  was  sought  to 
annihilate  ;  by  their  bravery  the  colony  was  pre- 
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served  from  the  inevitable  woes  of  a  frightful 
war.  For  a  moment  the  hatred  entertained  to¬ 
wards  the  Canadian  name  was  stifled  ;  the  Colonial 
Office,  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
silenced  the  fanatical  yells  of  its  trans  atlantic 
minions ;  but  once  the  danger  over  and  Canada 
safe,  the  old  antipathies  were  soon  again  to  burst 
forth,  the  war  upon  our  language,  our  institutions 
and  our  laws  to  recommence,  and  ingratitude  to 
take  the  place  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  Albion. 


Forbearance,  it  was  evident,  had  been  thus 
used  solely  because  circumstances  rendered  it 
impossible  to  give  grounds  of  discontent  to  so 
important  a  portion  of  the  population,  by 
whom  alone  the  country  could  be  saved. 
England  has  never  been  liberal  except  in 
presence  of  danger.  At  this  moment  she  is 
endeavoring  to  attain  the  same  end  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  our  nationality  by  means 
of  the  Federation  scheme  submitted  to  us. 
But  she  finds  at  her  back  now  an  element  of 
strength  which  she  did  not  then  possess,  to 
aid  her  in  the  task — the  support  of  a  French- 
Canadian  majority.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the 
following  year  occurred  the  glorious  battle  of 
Chateauguay.  On  that  memorable  day  a 
handful  of  brave  men,  commanded  by  DeSa- 
laberrt,  confronted  an  enemy  thirty  times 
superior  in  number  to  themselves,  arrested  the 
advance  of  the  invader,  and  by  their  devoted¬ 
ness  and  bravery  saved  this  rich  province  for 
the  Crown  of  England.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  French-Canadians  did  in  the  war  of 
1812,  that  they  are  once  more  prepared  to  do 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
It  was  because  they  felt  at  that  time  that  they 
had  something  more  precious  to  defend  than 
a  Confederation  which  can  afford  no  better 
protection  to  their  material  interests  than  to 
their  institutions,  their  language,  their  laws, 
and  their  nationality,  that  ihey  took  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  but  fought 
valiantly  when  they  were  outnumbered  in  the 
proportion  of  tqn  to  one.  And  now  again, 
m  defending  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  with  the 
nghts  and  privileges  it  guarantees  to  us,  the 
Canadians  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  sacri¬ 
fice  themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  precious 
deposit  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  Surely 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far 
back  into  our  history  for  an  instance  of  this. 
In  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent 
when  a  rupture  with  our  neighbors  seemed 
imminent,  the  Freneh-Canadians  rushed  to 
arms  with  the  eagerness  and  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  heroes  of  New  France.  It  is  not, 
Mr.  Spjjakee,  that  the  French-Canadian 


desires  war,  but  he  loves  to  nerve  his  arm  by 
calling  to  mind  the  battle-fields  of  former 
days  ;  and  if  the  present  generation  were  called 
upon  to  meet  the  enemy,  they  would  show  the 
whole  world  that  their  blood  has  not  degener¬ 
ated,  and  that  they  are  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  their  heroic  ancestors.  (Hear,  hear.) 
After  the  war  of  1812,  which  had  so  greatly 
imperilled  the  possessions  of  England  on  this 
continent,  the  same  attempts  at  aggression 
were  renewed  without  delay ;  so  true  is  it 
that  danger  alone  could  interrupt  them.  The 
troops  having  gone  into  winter  quarters,  the 
Governor,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  went  down  to 
Quebec  to  open  Parliament,  and  the  dis¬ 
agreements  between  the  popular  branch  and 
the.  Legislative  Council  soon  broke  forth 
again  little  by  little.  Stuart  again  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  rules  of  practice,  and 
made  the  most  serious  accusations  against 
Judge  Sewell — charging  him,  for  instance, 
with  having  attempted  to  enforce  his  rules  of 
practice  without  the  authority  of  Parliament ; 
with  having  dismissed  the  Solicitor  General 
from  his  place  in  order  to  instal  therein  his 
own  brother,  E.  Sewell;  with  having  vio¬ 
lated  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  causing  the 
Canadien  to  be  seized  without  any  plausible 
grounds;  and  the  liberty  of  Parliament,  by 
imprisoning  several  of  its  members.  These 
accusations,  some  of  which  were  true,  were 
transmitted  to  England,  but  Stuart  having 
been  unable  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  follow 
them  up,  Sewell  got  rid  of  the  charges. 

I  he  same  occurred  as  regards  Judge  Monk 
who  was  accused  at  the  same  time  of  sundry 
malversations ;  and,  as  Mr.  F.  X.  Garneau 
remarks,  Judge  Sewell  determined  that  the 
best  revenge  he  could  take  for  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  was  to  suggest  to  the 
Prince  Regent  the  union  of  all  the  British 
provinces,  with  a  view  to  compass  the  destruc- 
lon  ot  I  rench  Canadian  nationality.  Such 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  scheme  of  Confederation  was  first  pro¬ 
posed.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  bearing 
in  mind  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Sewell 
it  ought  to  excite  many  fears  on  the  part  of 
every  true  French-Canadian.  Who  was  the 
first  man  to  pronounce  the  word  “  Confeder¬ 
ation  ?  A  man  who  violated  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  liberty  of  Parliament !  A 
man  who  had  for  years  longed  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  French-Canadian  race!  -At  a 
subsequent  period,  after  the  revolution  of 
887,  Lord  Durham  proposed  Confederation 
as  the  political  organization  best  adapted  for 
our  annihilation,  And  at  this  moment  our 
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fellow-countrymen  in  office  submit,  nay,  pro¬ 
pose,  to  the  people  this  scheme  of  annihilation, 
specially  prepared  for  our  destruction,  and 
which  must  destroy  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
people  outside  this  House  do  not  protest  in 
every  constitutional  way  against  the  political 
suicide  of  the  French  race  in  Canada.  At 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  1814,  the 
Speaker,  L.  J.  Papineau,  addressed  the 
Governor,  Sir  Georgs  Prevost,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : — 

The  events  of  the  late  war  have  drawn  closer 
the  bonds  of  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  These  provinces  have  been  pre¬ 
served  for  England  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty. 

These  words  are,  in  many  respects,  deserving 
of  serious  consideration  ;  and  I  oall  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  honorable  members  of  this  House  to 
this  remarkable  passage : — 

When  the  war  broke  out — continued  Mr.  Pa- 
pixeac — this  country  had  neither  troops  nor  mon¬ 
ey,  and  Your  Excellency  commanded  a  people  in 
whom,  it  was  said,  the  habits  acquired  during 
more  than  half  a  century  of  peace  had  destroyed 
all  military  spirit.  Despite  these  predictions,  you 
succeeded  in  deriving  from  the  devotedness  of  a 
brave  and  faithful,  though  calumniated  people, 
sufficient  resources  to  defeat  the  plans  of  con¬ 
quest  of  an  enemy  great  in  numbers  and  full  of 
confidence  in  his  own  strength.  The  blood  of 
the  children  of  Canada  was  shed,  mingled  with 
that  of  the  brave  men  sent  here  to  assist  in  our 
defence.  The  repeated  proofs  of  the  powerful 
protection  of  England  and  of  the  inviolable  fidel¬ 
ity  of  her  colonies,  constitute  for  the  latter  fresh 
titles,  in  virtue  of  which  they  claim  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  advantages 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  struggled 
so  heroically  to  secure  our  political  rights 
and  liberties,  is  the  same  whose  name,  during 
a  recent  sitting  of  this  House,  was  ignomin- 
iously  dragged  forward  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Montmorency  and  the  Honorable  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Bast  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier).  His 
name,  venerated  by  the  entire  country  as  that 
of  its  liberator,  has  been  cast  as  an  insult  in 
the  teeth  of  honorable  members  of  this  House, 
who  deem  it  an  honor  to  own  his  leadership, 
and  who  still  continue  to  carry  on  his  work — 
the  protection  of  our  political  rights  against 
the  underhand  plots  of  a  hostile  majority. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  venerable  old  man, 
who  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  is  sheltered  from  base  insinuations,  which 
can  as  little  penetrate  hia  peaceful  retirement 


as  they  cnn  the  hearts  of  the  sincere  friends 
of  our  country.  In  that  quiet  retreat  the 
great  patriot  of  our  evil  days,  after  having 
nobly  fulfilled  his  task,  enjoys  in  peace  and 
with  pride  the  esteem  of  those  he  successfully 
defended  with  his  powerful  voice  in  the  dark¬ 
est  hour  of  our  political  history.  Gross  in¬ 
sults,  shameless  calumnies,  when  uttered 
against  such  a  man,  redound  with  double 
weight  upon  those  who  thus  basely  vilify  a 
citizen  justly  admitted  to  be  an  honor  to 
our  oounti-y.  The  name  of  the  Hon.  L.  J. 
Papineau  is  surrounded  with  a  luminous 
halo  which  malignant  calumny  can  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  tarnishing.  His  memory  is  safe  from 
these  envious  assaults,  for  it  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  people  whom  he  rescued 
from  the  systematic  colonial  oppression  which 
I  am  attempting  to  describe.  Really,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cause  of  the  Honorable  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Bast  must  be  in  very  great  straits 
when  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  such  means 
in  order  to  save  it.  The  Honorable  Attorney 
General  East  must  have  very  little  confidence 
in  the  success  ot  that  cause,  when  he  endeavors 
to  excite  the  prejudices  of  his  supporters  by 
heaping  insults  on  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  our  history.  Such  language  on  the  part 
of  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  East  is 
the  more  culpable  in  that  he  himself  was  one 
of  the  rebels  of  1837-’8,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  partisans  of  that  great  pat¬ 
riot  whom  lie  now  insults.  Did  he  not 
himself  vote  in  favor  of  the  ninety-two  reso¬ 
lutions — that  imperishable  monument  of  Can¬ 
adian  rights  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
upon  whose  head  a  price  was  set,  the  man 
who  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  country 
and  to  seek  from  a  neighboring  country  that 
right  of  asylum,  which  he  refuses  to-day  to 
the  Southern  refugee,  has  the  audacity,  now 
that  he  is  Attorney  General,  to  call  that  great 
statesman  “Old  Mr.  Papineau,”  and  the  op¬ 
position  in  this  House,  “  Old  Mr.  Papineau’s 
tail.”  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  such  expressions  are  unworthy  of  this 
House,  and  unworthy  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  Bast,  who 
has  had  the  questionable  courage  to  pronounce 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  expressions,  if 
they  are  to  be  tolerated  anywhere,  find  their 
proper  place  in  the  common  streets,  and 
the  standard  of  this  House  must  have  fal¬ 
len  very  low,  when  such  language  is  per¬ 
mitted  here.  All  sense  of  dignity  must  be 
lost,  when  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  insult,  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  the 
name  of  a  man  whom  every  true  French 
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Canadian  holds  in  veneration.  Let  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  not  deceive  himself— opinions 
and  ideas  tending  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  the  men  who  sustain  and 
struggle  for  their  interests,  will  ever  be  vic¬ 
torious  over  the  assault  of  calumny  and  envy. 
And  what  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Hon.  At¬ 
torney  General  and  the  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency,  in  their  attack  upon  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Papineau  ?  Their  object,  in  the  first 
place,  was  to  injure  the  Opposition,  who  re¬ 
present  him ;  and  next,  to  elevate  themselves, 
by  dragging  down  to  their  own  level  one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  history,  beside  whom 
they  are  hut  pigmies.  For  there  are  two 
ways  of  being  great :  the  first  is  by  rendering 
to  one’s  country  eminent  services,  and  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  undeniable  superiority ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  and  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Montmorency  possess  neither 
the  material  nor  the  superiority  that  go  to 
make  great  men,  they  adopt  the  second  mode 
of  attaining  greatness.  It  consists  in  depre¬ 
ciating  and  crushing  all  those  who  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  one’s  self.  Thus  they  hope  to  rise 
oyer  the  ruined  reputation  of  those  they  en¬ 
viously  calumniate  and  unceasingly  attack. 
They  recklessly  carry  on  their  work  of  demoli¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  not  arrested  in  their  course 
even  by  the  names  that  personify  a  whole 
epoch  in  our  history,  and  when  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  past  confronts  them  in  all 
its  dignity,  like  a  statue  of  glory,  their  sacri¬ 
legious  handtf  are  eagerly  raised  to  mutilate  it ; 
then,  standing  alone  upon  its  scattered  frag¬ 
ments,  they  contemplate  with  pride  the  pros¬ 
trate  victim  of  their  vandal  labors  !  Such. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  motives  which  explain 
the  efforts  made  by  those  who  thus  attempt 
to  injure  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  race, 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  But  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  termination  of  our  struggles. 
At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1816,  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  communicated  to  the  House  stating 
that  the  charges  brought  against  Judges 
Sewell  and  Monk  had  been  dismissed.  The 
bitter  words  in  which  the  message  was  couched 
greatly  incensed  the  House,  and  a  proper 
answer  was  just  about  to  be  adopted,  when  a 
dissolution  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  manifestation  of  the  feelings  of  the 
House.  And  what  was  the  position  taken 
by  the  Imperial  Government  with  reference 
to  those  difficulties?  We  find  it  stated  in 
the  letter  written  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sherbrooke,  who  pointed  out  to  them 
the  false  step  taken  by  the  Colonial  Offioe  in 
thus  oppressing  our  race : — 


Hitherto  the  Government  has  found,  on  all  or¬ 
dinary  occasions,  an  abiding  resource  in  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  disposition  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Council 
will  continue  to  counteract  the  most  injudicious 
and  violent  measures  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  truth,  the  measures  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  that  day  were  very  injudicious, 
very  violent !  They  demanded  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the 
moneys  contributed  by  themselves !  And 
hence  it  was  that  the  Legislative  Council 
counteracted  all  the  measures  demanded  by 
the  people.  I  continue  the  quotation : — 

It  is  therefore  in  every  way  desirable  that  you 
should  avail  yourself  of  its  assistance  to  counteract 
any  measures  of  the  Assembly  you  may  deem  objec¬ 
tionable,  instead  of  placing  your  own  authority  or 
that  of  the  Government  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  the  House,  and  thus  affording  them  a  pretext  for 
refusing  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  service  of 
the  colony. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nominative  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  was  always  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  French-Canadians  when¬ 
ever  they  endeavored  to  carry  any  measure  of 
reform.  The  elective  House  invariably  met, 
on  the  part  of  that  body,  a  systematic  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  measure  desired  by  the  people — 
an  opposition  it  was  impossible  to  overcome. 
It  was  in  1856  that  we  succeeded,  after  a 
constant  struggle  of  fifty  years,  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  elective  principle  into  the  Upper 
House.  At  this  moment,  despite  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  recorded  unfortunately  in  letters  of 
blood,  an  attempt  is  made  to  return  to  the 
old  system;  we  are  about  basely  to  abandon 
a  privilege,  a  political  right,  which  was  the 
reward  of  so  many  struggles  and  so  many 
woes.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker^  such  is  the  scheme 
of  the  present  Government;  they  intend  that 
in  the  Confederation  the  members  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  as  in  the  darkest  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  Happily,  the  people  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  value  and  bearing  of  life  nomina¬ 
tions.  They  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  so  appointed  by  a  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  numerically  hostile  to  our  race,  would 
ever  be  ready  to  reject  measures  the  most 
favorable  to  our  interests  as  a  nation.  The 
Legislative  Council  under  Confederation  will 
be  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  oppression, 
when  Lord  Bathurst,  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
said  to  Governor  Sherbrooke — “  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  make  use  of  the  Legislative  Council 
to  counteract  the  measures  of  the  elective 
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body.”  That  is  just  it — they  shield  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  Legislative  Council  com¬ 
posed  of  their  own  creatures  brought  back 
to  life,  and  then  while  lauding  to  the 
skies  the  colonial  liberality  of  England, 
they  pull  the  strings  and  make  their  puppets 
play  the  part  of  oppressors.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  political  organization  that  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  scheme  of  Confederation.  In  a 
Legislative  Council  composed  of  life-members, 
we  shall  have  men  prepared  invariably  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  people  the  measures  they  require,  if 
such  measures  in  any  way  affect  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  However 
eager  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  elective  body,  it  will  be  constitutionally 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  such  measures. 
Moreover,  these  councillors,  of  whom  the 
majority  will  be  hostile  to  us,  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  gratify  the  Imperial 
Government,  by  whom  they  are  to  bfe  ap¬ 
pointed — a  Government  which  has  ever  liber¬ 
ally  subsidised  its  creatures.  Such,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  dangers  in  our  path  if  we 
return  to  the  old  system  of  life-appointments 
proposed  by  the  Government  in  the  Con¬ 
federation  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the 
first  instructions  given  by  Lord  Bathurst  to 
Governor  Sherbrooke  were  not  sufficiently 
explicit,  apparently  ;  for  shortly  afterwards  he 
transmitted  the  following — “  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  see  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
does  not  dispose  of  public  moneys  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,” — thus 
unscrupulously  violating  the  very  essence  of 
the  Constitution,  evidently  under  the  impulse 
of  rabid  national  feelings.  It  is  a  principle 
of  the  Constitution  of  England  that  the 
popular  House,  which  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  has  alone  the  right  of  voting 
supplies  for  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  moneys  levied  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  from  the  people  can  be  expended  only 
with  the  consent  of  that  House  and  not 
otherwise.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  we 
find  in  this  instance  ?  We  find  the  Imperial 
Government  expressly  instructing  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  representative  in  Canada  not  to  allow 
the  supplies  to  be  voted  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Crown,  and  whose  constant  efforts 
were  directed  to  resisting  the  just  demands 
of  the  French-Canadians.  This  question 
of  the  supplies,  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  difficulties  by  which  we  have  been 
beset,  both  previous  to  and  since  that  period, 
was  not  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  We 
then  had  men  who  were  not  to  be  baffled  by 


difficulties  or  rebuffs.  And  thus  it  is  that  we 
find  those  noble  champions  of  our  rights  and 
liberties  coming  forward,  year  after  year,  with 
the  same  demands ;  never  disheartened  by  de¬ 
feat,  and  struggling  on  until  at  last  their 
legitimate  claims  were  acceded  to.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1819,  the  Houses  were  opened,  and  the 
first  question  which  brought  on  an  animated 
debate  was,  once  more,  the  question  of  the 
finances.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Lower  House,  after  having  obtained  the 
annual  vote  of  supply,  could  moreover  obtain 
a  detailed  civil  list  and  vote  on  each  item 
separately.  The  majority  desired  this  in 
order  to  assure  themselves  of  the  integrity  of 
the  public  officials,  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  over  whom 
they  had  no  control.  Others  opposed  it 
strongly,  as  a  new  principle  and  violating  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.  A  committee,  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  question,  reported  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure — 
which  they  declared  to  be  far  too  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  revenue — and  the  abolition  of 
pensions,  which  tended  to  grave  abuses. 
Adopting  a  middle  course  between  the  two 
extremes,  some  wished  to  vote  the  supplies 
under  certain  heads,  giving  a  gross  sum  for 
each  department.  But  the  supporters  of  a 
detailed  vote  carried  the  day.  The  bill  was 
passed,  sent  up  to  the  Council,  and,  as  was 
anticipated,  rejected  by  that  body  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — 

That  the  mode  adopted  for  the  granting  of  the 
civil  list  was  unconstitutional,  unprecedented,  and 
involved  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown  ;  that  if  the  bill  became 
law,  it  would  not  only  give  the  Commons  the 
privilege  of  voting  supplies,  but  also  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Crown  the  number  and  character  of 
its  servants,  by  regulating  and  rewarding  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  they  thought  proper,  which  would  render 
them  independent  of  their  electors,  and  might 
lead  to  their  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
which  their  oath  of  allegiance  bound  them  to 
sustain. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  nominated 
for  life  rejected  that  eminently  just  measure 
— the  voting,  item  by  item,  of  the  supplies 
by  the  Lower  House ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  moneys  levied  from  the  peo¬ 
ple — and  even  went  the  length  of  declaring 
the  measure  unconstitutional.  Is  it  possible 
at  this  time  to  understand  how  servility  could 
be  carried  to  such  an  excess  ?  At  that  period 
the  population  of  Upper  Canada  had  in¬ 
creased  to  a  proportionately  considerable 
extent,  and  the  British  population  of  Lower 
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Canada  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  suggest 
the  scheme  of  uniting  the  two  Canadas  under 
one  government,  and  in  1823  the  proposal 
was  made  in  England.  It  was,  therefore,  at 
that  period  of  trouble  and  agitation,  and  rivalry 
between  the  Houses,  that  a  plot  was  entered 
into  in  England  to  annihilate  at  one  blow 
French-Canadian  nationality.  The  war  only 
postponed  the  scheme  for  the  union  of  the 
two  provinces ;  for  the  assistance  of  the 
French-Canadian  people  was  needed.  Peace 
having  been  established,  it  was  resolved  to 
carry  out  the  measure,  and  a  bill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  unknown  to  the  parties  whose  fate  was 
being  decided,  and  without  their  being  consult¬ 
ed,  for  it  was  known  that  they  were  opposed  to 
that  act  of  oppression.  Yes,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  it  was  sought 
to  force  upon  them  a  Constitution  under  which 
they  were  to  have  a  smaller  representation 
than  Upper  Canada  ;  moreover,  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  was  to  be  charged  with  the  debt  of  the 
other  province,  which  was  a  considerable  debt, 
and  the  language  of  Lower  Canada  was  to  be 
banished  from  the  Legislature.  Happily,  the 
scheme  found  opponents  in  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament,  and,  despite  all  the  intrigues  and 
efforts  of  our  enemies,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
at  the  second  reading.  Then,  as  at  the  present 
day,  those  who  aimed  at  our  destruction  were 
loud  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill,  at  any  price, 
before  the  people  had  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
testing.  At  the  present  moment,  those  who 
desire  to  force  us  into  Confederation,  in  the 
face  of  the  petitions  against  the  scheme,  tell 
us  that  we  must  accept  the  new  Constitution 
before  the  people  are  made  aware  of  its  mon¬ 
strous  details.  “  I  beg  of  you  to  pass  this 
bill  at  once,”  said  Mr.  Wilmott;  “if  you 
wait  until  next  year  you  will  receive  so  many 
petitions  protesting  against  the  measure,  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  adopt  it,  however 
useful  it  may  be  to  those  who  oppose  it  through 
ignorance  or  through  prejudice ;  moreover, 
it  is  essential  to<the  removal  of  the  difficulties 
existing  between  the  Executive  and  the  As¬ 
sembly.’  When  the  news  of  those  unjust, 
but  happily  abortive,  attempts  reached  Can¬ 
ada,  the  greatest  agitation  was  produced,  and 
the  whole  Canadian  people  felt  indignant  at 
such  proceedings.  Several  meetings  were  held 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  protest  against  the 
bill,  and  petitions  to  the  English  Government 
were  signed  by  60,000  persons.  At  that 
period,  as  in  this  instance,  the  union  was  to 
be  carried  without  consulting  the  people, 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament  submitted  to  the 


Legislature  a  measure  against  which  60,000 
French-Canadians  protested.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  it,  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  which  it  is  now 
attempted  to  force  upon  the  people  is  destined 
to  be  rejected,  not  by  60,000  French-Ca¬ 
nadian  signatures  merely  but  by  100,000. 
Yes,  our  people  are  waking  up,  and  in  this 
united  and  general  protest  we  shall  not  lag 
behind  those  who  showed  us  the  example  of 
an  effective  protest  whenever  it  was  sought  to 
inflict  injustice  upon  them.  We  will  send  to 
England  thousands  of  signatures  to  protest 
against  the  Constitution  we  do  not  desire, 
and  if  justice  is  then  refused,  well  “ fiat 
justxtia  mat  coelum,”  we  shall  have  employed 
every  constitutional  means,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  consequences  of  that  refusal  of 
justice  will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
labor  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  Hon.  Denis  Benjamin  Viger,  one  of 
the  boldest  champions  of  our  rights,  said  of 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  scheme  of  union 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  people : — 

After  fifty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  when 
the  generation  that  witnessed  the  conquest  has 
passed  away  ;  when  there  remains  hardly  a  living 
witness  of  that  event  among  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  ;  when  the  memory  and  the  impression  of  it 
has  died  out  in  the  breast  of  French-Canadians  j 
when,  in  fine,  there  no  longer  remains  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  any  but  British  born  subjects,  enjoying  all 
their  rights  in  that  capacity  alone — now  it  is  that 
a  scheme  is  concocted  under  which  we  are  to  be 
treated — I  will  not  say  as  a  conquered  people,  for 
the  public  laws  of  civilized  nations  no  longer  per¬ 
mit  the  vanquished  to  be  robbed  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  and  laws,  any  more  than  of  their  property — 
but  like  a  barbarous  race  to  whom  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  the  arts,  the  principles  and  the  duties 
of  social  life,  are  unknown. 

And  in  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  were 
not  too  strong  to  qualify  justly  the  conduct  of 
the  Imperial  Government  at  that  period. 
Blood  had  to  be  shed  at  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Charles,  and  heads  to  fall  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  before  justice  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  only  then,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
people  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
their  noblest  children,  in  order  to  secure  their 
political  rights  and  liberties,  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  responsible  government  as  we  now 
enjoy  it  and  as  we  desire  to  preserve  it.  At 
the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Session  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  debate  on  the  finances  would 
be  resumed  ;  but  the  Governor  having  separ¬ 
ated,  in  the  estimates,  the  civil  list  from  the 
other  expenses,  the  supplies  were  voted. 
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Thus  it  was  that  whenever  the  struggle  for 
rights  was  persevered  in,  the  result  was  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  our  states¬ 
men  who  have  struggled  since  the  union  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  with  such 
signal  success,  now  give  way  to  the  demands 
of  Upper  Canada  ?  Let  us,  then,  maintain 
our  present  position,  the  most  fruitful  in  ad¬ 
vantages  to  French-Canadians.  The  question 
of  finance  had  been  for  some  time  looked 
upon  as  disposed  of,  but  on  Dalhousie’s  re¬ 
turn  the  question  arose  again  in  a  more 
threatening  form  than  ever,  and  the  supplies 
were  refused  (1827).  The  Governor  on  the 
following  day  prorogued  Parliament,  insulting 
the  dignity  of  the  Commons  and  eulogizing 
the  Legislative  Council.  This  act  of  tyranny 
oaused  great  excitement  amongst  the  people. 
The  press  attacked  the  Government,  and  in 
order  to  show  the  exasperation  of  men’s 
minds  at  the  time,  I  quote  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  period  : — 

Canadians,  chains  are  being  forged  to  bind 
you;  it  would  seem  that  we  are  to  be  annihilated 
or  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Our  liberties  are  in¬ 
vaded,  our  rights  violated,  our  privileges  abol¬ 
ished,  our  complaints  despised,  our  political  ex¬ 
istence  menaced  with  utter  and  complete  ruin. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  put  forth  all  your  re¬ 
sources  and  to  display  all  your  energy,  so  as  to 
convince  the  Mother  Country  and  the  horde  who 
for  half  a  century  have  tyrannized  over  you  in 
your  own  homes,  that  if  you  are  subjects  you 
are  not  slaves.' 

The  elections  resulted  favorably  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  party.  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Papineau  was  elected  Speaker,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  refused  to  sanction  the  choice,  and  told 
the  Legislative  Assembly  to  elect  another. 
What  was  the  proper  course  for  the  House  of 
Assembly  to  pursue  in  the  face  of  such  con¬ 
duct  ?  To  give  way  ?  No,  Mr.  Speaker  ; 
there  were  at  that  time  men  in  our  House  of 
Assembly,  men  who  did  not  shrink  from  their 
duty,  nor  from  the  responsibility  of  their  just 
opposition.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Cuvillier, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  election  of  the 
Speaker  must  be  made  freely  and  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Governor;  that  Mr.  Papineau 
had  been  so  elected ;  that  under  the  law,  no 
confirmation  was  needed,  the  latter  being, 
like  the  presentation,  a  simple  matter  of  form 
and  usage.  Mr.  Papineau  having  been  re¬ 
instated  in  the  chair,  the  Governor  refused 
to  approve  the  selection  made,  and  the  same 
evening  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Parliament  existed  but  one 
day,  because  the  Speaker  was  a  man  who 
valued  his  independence  too  highly  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill-advised  govern¬ 
ment.  In  truth,  if  these  are  the  liberties 
we  owe  to  the  colonial  system,  I  need  not 
stop  to  prove  their  utter  hollowness.  The 
people  understood  the  position  in  which  it 
was  sought  to  place  them,  and  took  steps 
to  repel  these  fresh  attempts  at  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  question  created  increased  agita¬ 
tion  ;  public  meetings  were  held  in  city,  town 
and  country  ;  the  speeches  made  betokened 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind  ;  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  taken  against  the  press,  and  Mr. 
Waller,  editor  of  the  Spectateur,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  was  arrested  for  the  second  time.  Ad¬ 
dresses,  bearing  over  80,000  signatures,  were 
forwarded  to  England  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Nelson,  Cuvillier  and  D.  B.  Viger.  Mr. 
Gale  took  the  petition  of  the  partisans  of  the 
oligarchy.  A  great  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  counties  of  Verch&res,  Chambly,  Rou- 
ville  and  St.  Hyacinthe  was  held  at  St. 
Charles  ;  the  people  protested  energetically 
against  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  in 
fact  it  was  broadly  declared  that  the  natural 
consequences  must  be  expected  to  follow  upon 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  French-Canadians.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  Canadian  people,  in  the  person  of 
their  leaders,  at  that  period  traversed  the 
ocean  in  order  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
Throne  the  protest  of  80,000  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  a  people  who,  in  the  trying  days 
of  our  history,  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  maintain  British  power  on  this 
continent ;  and  once  more,  in  this  instance, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  upon  us  a 
Constitution  we  have  never  asked  for  and 
which  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  energetic¬ 
ally  condemn,  the  same  means  of  protesting 
is  open  to  us,  and  the  Government  may  rely 
upon  it  that  we  shall  be  as  firm  in  defence  of 
our  political  rights  and  liberties  as  were  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  former  days. 
Our  protest  will  be,  if  anything,  still  more 
energetic  against  the  proposed  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  which  it  is  sought  to  impose  on  us  : 

The  Houses  met  in  1831,  and  the  Governor,  in 
the  course  of  the  session,  communicated  to  Par¬ 
liament  the  reply  from  tUngland  relative  to  the 
question  of  the  supplies.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  the 
control  of  the  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
casual  and  territorial  items,  consisting  of  the 
Jesuits’  Estates,  the  King’s  Posts,  the  droit  du 
quint ,  the  lods  et  rentes,  woods  and  forests,  Ac., 
for  a  civil  list  of  £19,000  voted  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  king. 

In  1831  power  was  granted  for  voting,  item  by 
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item,  a  part  only  of  the  supplies.  The  restric¬ 
tion  was  not  consented  to  by  those  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  people  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue  with¬ 
out  leading  to  a  collision  ;  and  the  events  of 
1837  justified  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
had  all  along  warned  the  Government  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  people  any  longer  to 
endure  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  their  rights, 
and  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  ex¬ 
hausting  their  patience.  Events  followed 
each  other  rapidly,  and  the  clergy  then,  as 
at  this  time,  were  opposed  to  any  energetic 
demonstrations.  Monseigneur  Lartigue, 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  published  a  pastoral  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  he  said  :  “  Who  will  dare  assert 
that  the  whole  people  of  this  country  desire 
the  destruction  of  the  Government?”  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  desired  it ;  but  the  minor¬ 
ity  at  that  period,  like  the  minority  at  pres¬ 
ent,  complained  of  the  injustice  they  suffered, 
and  the  clergy  were  opposed  to  them.  The 
minority  of  that  day  struggled  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  rights  of  the  people  as  they  are  struggling 
now,  and  they  found  arrayed  against  them 
every  powerful  influence  and  all  established 
authorities.  This  contrast  points  to  a  fact 
deserving  of  notice.  To-day  the  Government 
constantly  insult  us  by  crying  out:  “You 
represent  nothing  in  this  House ;  public 
opinion  is  against  you  1  ”  Well,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for 
Lower  Canada  whether  he  himself  and  his 
honorable  colleague  the  Prime  Minister,  had 
the  majority  of  the  Lower  Canada  people 
and  clergy  with  them  when,  in  1837,  they 
protested  energetically  against  the  injustice 
done  to  their  fellow-countrymen?  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  that  time  they  formed  part  of 
the  little  phalanx  who  went  so  far  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion  on  the  plains  of 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles  I  How  times  are 
changed  I  At  the  present  moment  the  same 
men,  the  revolutionists  of  former  days,  strain 
every  nerve  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  right 
of  pronouncing  for  or  against  the  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  sought  to  be  forced  upon  them. 
So  complete  a  forgetfulness  of  their  own  past  is 
extremely  deplorable.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
weighty  reasons,  I  do  not  desire  to  dwell 
on  the  events  of  1837.  In  1838  there 
remained  to  be  brought  on  the  trials  of 
those  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
troubles.  Lord  Durham  found  himself 
placed  in  an  embarmssing  position,  for  it  is 
always  difficult  for  a  government  to  carry  on 
political  prosecutions ;  by  such  a  course  it 
frequently  loses  its  strength  and  its  popularity. 


To  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
the  Governor  resolved  to  adopt  a  great  mea¬ 
sure.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty, 
and  granted  pardon  to  all  the  Canadians,  ex¬ 
cept  twenty-four  of  the  most  earnest  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  It  is  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  know  who  were  the  twenty-four 
daring  revolutionists  against  whom  the  British 
Government  displayed  so  much  severity,  and 
against  whom  the  clergy  had  pronounced  so 
strongly.  These  men  were  Messrs.  Wolfred 
Nelson,  R.  S.  M.  Bouchette,  Bonaven- 
ture  Viger,  Simeon  Marchessault,  H. 
A.  Gauvin,  T.  H.  Godin,  Rod.  DesRi- 
vi£:res,  L.  H.  Masson,  Louis  J.  Papineau, 
C.  H.  Cot£,  Julien  Gagnon,  Robert  Nel¬ 
son,  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  Ed.  Et.  Rodier, 
T.  S.  Brown,  Ludoer  Duvernay,  Ed. 
Chartier,  Ptre.,  G.  Et.  Cartier,  J.  Ryan, 
Jr.,  Ls.  Perrault,  P.  L.  Demaray,  J.  F. 
Davignon,  and  Ls.  Gauthier.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  those  sanguinary  men  I 
find  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  for 
Lower  Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier).  (Hear, 
hear.)  Far  be  from  me  the  thought  of  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  his  conduct  at  chat  period. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  that  of  a 
patriot  and  of  a  true  friend  of  his  country. 
Besides,  that  honorable  member  has  declared 
to  us  on  many  occasions  that  he  did  not  regret 
the  struggles  which  he  had  formerly  main¬ 
tained  in  order  to  claim  the  political  liberties 
ot  his  country,  and  I  can  perfectly  understand 
that  he  does  not  waver  in  those  sentiments, 
for  it  is  now  an  historical  fact  that  all  those 
who  took  part  in  those  struggles  nobly  staked 
their  lives  for  their  convictions,  and  the  min¬ 
ority  then,  like  the  present  minority,  could 
expect  nothing  but  misinterpretation  of  their 
opposition  to  power.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
decide  how  far  this  insurrectionary  movement 
was  excited  by  the  deplorable  circumstances 
of  the  time,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  it  were  impelled 
by  sentiments  of  patriotism,  by  the  generous 
desire  of  obtaining  for  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  the  political  liberties  which  were  refused 
them.  They  have  therefore  laid  their  coun¬ 
try  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifices  which  they  made.  Now  see,  Mr. 
bPEAKER ;  the  men  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
constituted  a  revolutionary  minority,  braved 
the  clergy  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Great  Britain,  are  to-day  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  and  supported  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  England  and  of  the  clergy,  whose  entire 
confidence  they  possess.  They  have  their 
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little  entries  to  Windsor,  they  fill  the  highest 
and  most  lucrative  offices  in  our  country,  and 
are  even  decorated  with  the  titles  with  which 
Her  Majesty  is  used  to  reward  Her  most 
loyal  subjects.  To-day,  as  in  1837,  the  min¬ 
ority  do  not  wish  to  have  recourse  to  the 
means  furnished  by  revolutions,  after  having 
exhausted  those  which  the  Constitution  af¬ 
fords,  but  they  have  an  inward  conviction 
that  in  twenty  years,  when  the  people  have 
succeeded  in  appreciating  what  that  minority 
is  doing  for  them  to-day,  they  will  feel  for  the 
opposition  to  which  it  is  devoting  itself,  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  gratitude,  the  result  of  which  will 
be,  that  on  it  they  will  confer  their  entire 
confidence,  after  having  refused  it  in  the  day 
of  trial.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  minority 
of  1837  constitutes  the  majority  of  to-day,  so 
will  the  present  minority  constitute  the  major¬ 
ity  at  some  day  which  is  more  or  less  near. 
I  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  follow  the  victims 
of  that  melancholy  period  of- our  history  to 
the  scaffold.  With  their  lives  they  paid  the 
price  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  if,  to  make  a  people  deserving  of 
the  rights  of  existence,  life’s  blood  and  devo¬ 
tion  are  necessary,  we  have  theirs  to  show 
that  French  Canada  freely  and  nobly  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  noblest  descendants  to  the  genius  of 
Liberty.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  before  con¬ 
cluding  this  sketch  of  our  struggles,  from  the 
conquest  to  the  melancholy  occurrences  of 
1837-38,  it  is  important  to  show  that  it  is  to 
our  heroic  resistance  in  the  Parliament  and  to 
force  of  arms  that  we  owe  the  political  liber¬ 
ties  which  are  secured  to  us  by  the  present 
Constitution.  I  am  unwilling'  to  leave  this 
review  of  the  colonial  system  of  England  in 
Canada  without  destroying  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  which  exists,  that  that  colonial  system 
was  sensibly  improved  by  the  liberality  of  the 
views  of  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  struggles  through  which  we  passed  were 
owing  to  the  ideas  of  other  days,  and  that 
now  all  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  extend 
to  all  the  English  colonies,  to  which  the  colo¬ 
nial  system  of  our  day  secures  the  advantages 
and  the  benefits  of  responsible  government. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  shall  be  able 
easily  to  controvert  these  erroneous  arguments, 
and  to  do  so  I  have  only  to  consider  the  colo¬ 
nial  system  of  England  at  the  Mauritius.  That 
French  colony,  which  is  not  of  such  old  standing 
as  ours,  and  which  became  a  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  in 
1810.  It  was  then  the  Isle  of  France  ;  since 
the  conquest  its  name  has  been  changed  to 
the  Island  of  Mauritius.  It  contains  a  pop¬ 


ulation  which  is  almost  entirely  French,  but 
unfortunately  for  their  political  rights  it  has 
not,  as  we  have,  the  advantage  of  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  republic, 
like  the  United  States,  serving,  so  to  say,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  protection  of  its  liberties. 
The  Isle  of  France,  in  consequence  of  its  iso¬ 
lated  position,  is  precisely  in  circumstances 
which  allow  of  our  forming  an  opinion  of  what 
the  pretended  liberties  of  the  colonial  system 
are  worth  when  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  weakness  of  the  colonists  or  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  neighboring  power  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the 
colonial  system,  applied  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  possesses  that  liberal  character  which 
is  attributed  to  it.  Well,  I  say  it  with  regret, 
we  see  there,  as  we  saw  in  Canada,  the  same 
aggressive  and  tyrannical  policy  against  which 
we  had  to  strive  for  a  whole  century.  The 
colonial  system  gave  rise  here  to  deep  dissa¬ 
tisfaction.  I  shall  enumerate  the  grievances 
which  are  complained  of,  grievances  for  which 
there  is  but  too  great  foundation.  When  the 
Isle  of  France  was  ceded  to  England,  it  was 
stipulated,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  that  the 
French  population  should  retain  the  use  of 
their  language  and  their  religious  institutions, 
together  with  the  laws  under  which  they  had 
up  to  that  time  been  governed — three  liber¬ 
ties  of  great  value  to  the  descendants  of  old 
France.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  now 
see  whether  England  respected  these  three 
articles  of  the  treaty.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
correspondence  of  no  older  date  than  the  6th 
May,  1862.  It  is  written  by  a  French  col¬ 
onist  in  the  Mauritius,  and  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  colonial  system  under  which  his 
countrymen  are  governed.  Before  reading 
this  correspondence,  I  must  premise  that  the 
population  of  the  island  consists  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls;  that  population  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  appointed  for  life,  consisting  of 
eighteen  members,  eight  of  whom  are  public 
officers  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  colony.  The  other  ten  are  nearly  all  of 
English  origin.  Thus  the  French  element  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Mauritius  is  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  five,  although 
the  population  is  nearly  entirely  French : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Economiste  Frangais. 

You  promise  to  the  ancient  colonies  of  Franc* 
aid  and  protection  in  your  columns ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  natural,  that  relying  on  that  promise,  I 
should  apply  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  vour 
readers,  and  to  lay  before  an  intelligent  public, 
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before  impartial  judges,  the  acts  of  a  government 
which,  since  1810,  has  exercised  the  most  absolute 
despotism  over  us,  concealed  under  the  great 
name  of  liberty.  We  have  indeed  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  it  is  not  listened  to.  Vain  are  all 
cries  ;  the  Government  “  stop  their  ears  and  let 
us  cry.”  Then  they  tell  us  that  we  shall  neve* 
have  a  more  wise,  a  more  paternal,  a  more  liberal 
government.  “What  would  you  have  more  than 
the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing?”  thev  ask. 
What  we  would  have  is  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  should  be  of  some  use  to  us  ;  that  the 
Government  should  listen  to  the  mouth-pieces  of 
public  opinion  ;  that  they  should  not  waste  our 
funds  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  press;* 
that  they  should  cause  the  laws,  as  they  were 
made,  to  be  observed,  and  by  all  alike ;  that 
among  other  laws,  that  of  quarantine  should 
be  faithfully  observed,  and  that  no  exception 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  H.  B.  M.’s  ships 
of  war  and  transports  with  troops  ;  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  ships  arriving  from  India  ; 
that  we  should  be  more  effectually  protected  from 
the  epidemics  which  decimate  our  population  ; 
that  the  cholera  should  be  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  endemic  in  the  country,  so  that  the  French 
and  Creole  population  of  the  Mauritius  may  be 
preserved  ;  that  enquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the 
causes  which  may  have  brought  the  cholera  upon 
us;  that  insufficient  laws  may  be  revised;  that 
our  reserves  should  be  kept  at  home  instead  of 
being  lent  to  the  Mother  Country  or  to  other 
colonies;  that  our  treaty  of  capitulation  should 
be  respected;  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
introduce  here  English  laws,  when  it  is  agreed 
that  by  the  French  codes  only  are  we  to  be 
governed  ;  that  the  use  of  the  French  language, 
of  which  we  have  been  deprived  in  defiance  of 
sworn  faith,  should  be  restored  to  us;  that  no 
flagrant  injustice  should  be  committed  in  favor  of 
the  English  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Creoles ; 
that  the  latter  may  be  appointed  to  the  different 
offices,  and  that  these  should  not  be  conferred  on 
incapable  favorites ;  we  would  have  the  Legislative 
Council  and  self-government,  &c.,  &c.  This  is 
what  we  would  have.  You  see  that  we  wish  for 
a  great  many  things.  But  are  they  not  all  just 
and  reasonable  ?  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the 
enumeration  of  some  of  them,  and,  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  let  us  begin  with  the  French  language. 
The  deed  of  capitulation,  signed  in  1810  by  the 
representatives  of  France  and  England,  contained 
the  following  articles,  which  we,  the  conquered 
people,  imposed  on  our  conquerors: — 

1st.  Respect  for  our  religion. 

2nd.  The  maintenance  of  our  laws. 

3rd.  The  guarantee  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  French. 

Well,  of  these  three  principal  articles  (inscribed 


*  This  demand  is  in  fjict  perfectly  just,  as  of  the 
five  papers  published  in  the  Mauritius,  four  are 
French  ;  but  the  single  English  journal  on  the 
island  was  always  right,  in  opposition  to  the  four 
French  journals. 


in  large  characters  in  our  deed  of  capitulation, 
accepted  and  promised  under  the  faith  of  an  oath, 
signed  and  approved  by  England),  one  has  been 
already  violated,  and  the  work  of  undermining 
another  is  going  on!  Setting  at  naught  all 
scruples,  the  English  Government  first  robbed  us 
of  the  use  of  the  French  language  before  the  high 
courts  of  justice.  We  have  expressed  our  claims, 
but  a  deaf  ear  has  been  turned  to  them.  This 
first  step  taken,  what  bounds  will  be  set  to  this 
great  work  of  destruction  of  all  that  we  hold  from 
France  ?  On  the  application  of  a  few  English,  the 
revisal  of  our  code  is  already  being  considered; 
and  when  the  whole  population  apply  to  the 
Mother  Country  for  the  revocation  of  an  order 
which  renders  the  transaction  of  business  impos¬ 
sible,  without  the  very  costly  intervention  of  legal 
men  and  translators,  and  which,  moreover,  inflicts 
a  deep  wound  on  the  Creole  heart,  they  are  told 
to  hold  their  tongues  !  When  they  loudly  call  for 
the  revision  of  insufficient  laws  which  facilitate 
the  propagation  of  mephitic  miasmata  they  are 
not  listened  to  1  When  they  demand  an  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the 
introduction  into  their  midst  of  the  cruel  epidemic, 
which  for  more  than  four  months  has  carried 
death  into  their  ranks,  they  are  told  that  they  are 
indulging  in  idle  fancies  !  At  the  same  time,  and 
as  though  to  turn  the  public  mind  from  this  fixed 
idea,  there  is  a  semblance  of  bringing  up  a  ques¬ 
tion  already  decided  upon  and  voted — that  relat¬ 
ing  to  railways  I  Another  grievance.  Whilst 
the  epidemic  is  raging  among  us,  and  whilst  our 
municipality  stands  in  need  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  classes,  the  Government  has 
none  to  lend,  because  the  financial  reserves  of  the 
colony  are  lent  to  the  Cape,  to  India,  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  the  Mother  Country  itself. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mauritius,  which, 
by  the  terms  of  her  treaty  of  capitulation, 
was  to  have  preserved  to  her  the  use  of  her 
language,  her  peculiar  institutions  and  her 
laws,  has  soon  found  herself  deprived  of  the 
use  of  her  language  ;  her  laws  have  been 
changed,  and  her  institutions  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  oppression.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  sort  of  liberty  which  a  French  colony 
may  enjoy  under  the  colonial  system  of 
England,  when  the  colony  is  weak  and  is  not 
situated,  as  Canada  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
powerful  republic  3uch  as  the  United  States. 
I  think,  Mr  Speaker,  that  I  have  now 
shewn  what  has  ever  been  the  spirit  of  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  two  races  of  English 
and  French  origin,  on  the  two  continents, 
and  what  has  been  the  spirit  of  aggression 
of  the  English  element  against  our  popula¬ 
tion,  from  the  founding  of  the  colony,  up  to 
our  own  time;  we  have  seen  colonial  fanati¬ 
cism  attacking  our  institutions,  our  language 
and  our  laws,  and  we  have  seen  that  our 
annihilation  as  a  race  has  been  the  evident 
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object  of  those  constant  efforts.  Can  we 
to-day  believe  that  the  case  is  otherwise ; 
and  ought  not  the  unanimity  of  the  English 
element  in  favor  of  Confederation  to  fill  us 
with  terror?  Is  not  our  loss  concealed  under 
this  outward  semblance  of  conciliation  ? 
Yes,  let  us  consult  the  history  of  our  country 
before  effecting  so  radical  a  change  iu  our 
Constitution.  Let  us  remember  with  terror 
the  strife  and  antagonism  which  prevailed  in 
days  gone  by,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  judge 
with  certainty  what  will  be  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  constitutional  change  of 
such  serious  importance  as  that  which  is 
proposed  to  us.  Let  us  now  consider,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Government 
have  told  us  that  Confederation  would 
constitute  us  a  military  power  of  the 
first  class,  and  would  enable  us  to  resist 
the  aggressions  of  the  American  Union. 
The  defence  of  our  frontier  is  certainly  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  for  no 
one  is  unaware  that  our  relations  with  our 
neighbors  are  in  a  position  of  extreme  ten¬ 
sion.  They  have  established  a  passport 
system,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  hamper 
our  trade.  A  resolution  has  been  adopted 
by  Congress,  almost  unanimously,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  which 
exists  between  the  two  countries.  In  a  few 
months  the  waters  of  our  lakes  will  be 
ploughed  by  vessels  of  war,  the  armaments 
of  which  can  only  be  directed  against  Canada. 
Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  us,  and  to  meet 
this  danger  the  Government  proposes  to  form 
a  Confederation  which  will,  they  tell  us, 
constitute  a  first  class  power,  able  to 
maintain  on  this  continent  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain.  But  will  the  object  proposed 
be  attained  ?  Shall  we  be  stronger  under 
Confederation  than  we  are  now  ?  Cannot 
the  Governor  General  of  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America  laise  troops  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  provinces  placed 
under  his  jurisdiction  ?  Is  not  the  militia 
of  all  those  provinces  under  his  immediate 
command  ?  We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Confederation  will  give  us  a  more  uni¬ 
form  military  organization  than  that  which 
we  now  possess.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  that  organization 
under  tne  present  Constitution,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  under  that  Con¬ 
stitution  the  several  provinces  will  defend 
themselves  to  better  advantage  than  under 


Confederation.  Is  it  not  precisely  by  creating 
here  a  military  power,  hostile  to  the  adjoining 
poweriul  republic,  that  we  shall  bring  on  war 
and  its  attendant  calamities  ?  The  moment 
the  United  States  perceive  in  this  Confeder¬ 
ation  an  organization,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  establishing  of  the  balance  of  pjwer  in 
America,  tliev  will  not  wait  until  our  forti- 
fications  are  constructed,  or  until  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  railway  is  built,  but  they  will  attack 
us  at  once.  On  another  hand,  we  offer 
defiance  to  the  American  republic  by  creating 
here  a  political  organization  which  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  which  prevails  there,  and  contrary  to 
the  famous  Monroe  doctrine,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  opposed  to  the  establishment 
ofmonarchical  governments  on  this  continent. 
The  plan  of  the  present  Government  is, 
therefore,  to  establish  here  a  political  system 
which  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  as  it  will  be  essentially  monarchical 
and  instead  of  proving  to  us  a  means  of 
defence,  it  can  entail  nothing  but  war  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  attendant  upon 
it.  To  promote  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  our  country,  the  Government,  instead  of 
bleeding  the  people  as  they  propose  to  do,  to 
erect  here  and  there  ruinously  expensive, 
aud  after  all  insufficient  foi  tifications,  ought 
to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  treasury  to  the 
establishment  of  new  industries,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  public  highways,  and  the 
colonization  of  our  wild  lands.  These  inex¬ 
haustible  somces  of  wealth,  if  wisely  managed, 
would  double  our  numbers,  our  revenue  and 
our  power,  and  would  iu  that  way  coni’er  upon 
us  means  of  defence  much  more  effective 
than  those  which  we  should  receive  from 
Confederation,  which  would  crush  the  people 
under  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  expense 
of  imperfectly  defending  our  frontier  And 
is  it  suppose?  for  a  moment  that  when  we 
have  in  so  urgent  a  manner  decreed  the 
fortification  of  our  frontier,  the  arming  of 
our  militia  t  en,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
fleet  on  our  inland  seas,  that  the  United 
States  will  do  the  same  and  that  they  will 
follow  the  example  set  them  of  such  ruinous 
folly  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  the  American 
statesmen  will  not  immediately  perceive,  as 
we  are  desirous  of  raising  ourselves  up  as  an 
enemy  on  their  frontier,  and  of  entailing  upon 
them  an  enormous  outlay  in  order  to  hold  us 
in  check,  that  it  will  be  for  them  a  mere 
question  of  economy  to  attack  us  now  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  before  it  is  in 
our  power  to  oblige  them  to  keep  up  that 
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ruinously  expensive  war  footing?  And  what 
could  we  do  against  an  invading  army  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  with  our 
treasury  exhausted  by  the  fortifications,  and 
with  hardly  any  assistance  from  England, 
whose  policy  at  this  moment  is  anti-colonial  ? 
I  cannot  understand  how,  in  face  of  the  dangei 
which  is  impending  over  us,  and  for  which 
we  are  so  little  prepared,  the  Government 
can  thus  cast  defiance  in  the  teeth  of 
the  powerful  nation  who  are  adjacent  to 
us,  and  whose  armies  now  in  the  field 
could  set  at  naught  any  resistance  to 
immediate  invasion.  I  assert  it  positively, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  have  not 
the  least  intention  of  attacking  us,  so  long  as 
we  remain  peaceable  spectators  of  their  fra¬ 
tricidal  struggle,  and  so  long  as  we  continue 
to  confine  ourselves  to  peaceful  occupations. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  create  here  a 
hostile  military  power,  if  we  establish  here 
the  throne  of  a  viceroy  or  of  a  foreign  mon¬ 
arch,  in  defiance  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  groundwork  upon  which  rests  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  of  the  United  States,  we  may  then 
rest  assured  that  the  neighbouring  republic 
will  sweep  away  that  monarchical  organiza¬ 
tion,  established  in  rivalry  to  its  own  demo 
cratic  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  question  in  its  most  serious 
aspect.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  details 
of  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  which  have 
been  so  ably  criticised  by  the  hon.  members 
who  have  preceded  me ;  and  besides  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  them 
when  the  amendments  to  the  scheme  are 
submitted  to  the  House.  But  I  may  now 
say  that  those  details  cannot  be  accepted  by 
the  people.  We  have  already  received  nu¬ 
merous  petitions  praying  for  the  rejection  of 
the  measure,  and  those  petitions  continue  to 
reach  us  every  day.  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
will  be  if  that  scheme  is  adopted,  and  if  in 
the  course  of  two  months  it  is  returned  to 
us  from  England,  after  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  without 
its  having  been  possible  for  us  to  alter  the 
most  trifling  of  its  details  ?  Is  it  supposed, 
after  a  Constitution  shall  have  bt  <  n  forced 
on  the  French-Canadians,  which  they  have 
opposed  to  the  utmost,  that  they  will  be 
very  enthusiastic  in  the  defence  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution  which  shall  have  deprived  them  of 
a  part  of  the  political  rights  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  ?  And,  it  cannot  be  denied,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  proposed  Confederation,  we  yield  up 
gome  of  the  privileges  which  we  now  enjoy; 


have  not  our  Ministers  themselves  told  us 
that  under  the  pressure  of  the  demands  of 
Upper  Canada  it  was  necessary  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  adoption  of  the  present  scheme? 
The  hostile  majority  of  Upper  Canada  have 
obtained  representation  based  on  population, 
against  which  Lower  Canada  has  so 
energetically  struggled  for  fifteen  years, 
because  she  saw  in  that  concession  the 
annihilation  of  our  influence  as  a  race. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  supposed  that  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  assistance  of  the  French-Canadians, 
who  were  formerly  so  terrible  in  the  attack, 
and  who  fought,  without  hesitation,  one 
against  ten,  a  proportion  in  which  we  shall 
again  find  ourselves  opposed  to  the  Americans 
in  the  probable  event  of  a  war  ?  To  hope 
that  they  will  fight  with  the  same  impulse 
now,  when  they  are  being  deprived  of  the 
surest  guarantees  of  their  natural  existence 
and  of  their  most  sacred  political  lights,  is 
greatly  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  to  betray 
ignorance  of  what  has  always  been  the  cause 
of  their  heroism  in  the  conflict.  Under  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  they  would  again  fight 
with  similar  courage,  regardless  of  numbers, 
because  they  love  that  Constitution  which 
secures  to  them  all  that  they  hold  most  dear, 
and  because  they  wish  to  preserve  it.  Under 
Confederation,  on  the  contrarv,  we  have 
nothing  left  to  defend ;  our  influence  as  a 
race  is  gone,  and  sooner  than  be  absorbed  in 
a  Confederation,  the  existence  of  which  will 
prove  a  source  of  constant  strife  without 
bringing  with  it  compensating  advantages, 
the  people  dissatisfied  will  seek  other  and 
more  advantageous  political  and  commercial 
alliances,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I 
consider  that  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
will  lead  us  directly  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  commissioners 
from  the  North  and  the  South  recently  had 
an  interview  in  order  to  decide  the  possible 
conditions  of  au  honorable  peace,  one  of  the 
three  propositions  submitted  by  the  North 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  two  armies  should 
not  be  disbanded  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  but  should  be  united  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  foreign  waF.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  wh.it  does  the  expression, 

“  foreign  war,”  when  used  by  the  United 
States,  mean,  except  war  upon  Canada  ? 
And  what  could  the  fifty  battalions  which 
England  could  send  us  do  against  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  strength  of  which  amounts  to  a  million  of 
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men  ?  Situated  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
leagues  from  us,  Great  Britain,  with  all  her 
material  of  war  and  our  militia,  could  not 
defend  Canada  against  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
except  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
placed  in  such  great  straits,  that  we  should 
exclaim  loudly  that  we  do  not  fear  the  struggle, 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  measure  our  strength 
against  that  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  give  umbrage 
to  their  institutions  by  creating  beside  them 
a  political  organization  to  which  they  are 
fundamentally  opposed.  Is  it  believed  that 
our  monarchical  pretensions  and  our  threats 
are  of  a  nature  to  intimidate  the  American 
statesmen  ?  In  their  eyes  we  are  but  pig¬ 
mies  hurling  threats  at  giants.  Let  the 
war  come  with  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
we  shall  find  a  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
ready  to  defend  our  frontier.  But  if  the 
Government  impose  on  the  French-Cana- 
dians  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  from 
which  they  have  so  much  fear,  and  which 
may  prove  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  their  institutions, 
their  language  and  their  laws,  then,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  there  will  be  hesitation  in  our 
ranks  at  the  time  when  every  man  will  be 
marching  towards  almost  certain  death  for 
the  defeuce  of  a  flag  which  will  no  longer 
confer  upon  our  race  the  guarantees  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  it  to-day  secures  to  us.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  time  is  ill-chosen  to  make  such 
serious  changes,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  Empire  the  existence  of  which,  threat¬ 
ened  both  from  the  interior  and  from  the 
exterior,  will  be  of  but  a  few  days’  duration. 
For  with  dissatisfaction  among  the  French- 
Canadians;  deprived  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  it  is  impossible  for  England 
to  maintain  her  power  here  against  three 
hundred  thousand  men  invading  our  terri¬ 
tory  at  ten  different  points  along  our  fron¬ 
tier.  The  wisest  policy  which  we  can 
pursue,  at  this  critical  moment,  is  therefore 
remain  peaceablej  spectators  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  our  neighbors,  to  open  our 
forests  to  colonization,  to  turn  to  account 
our  mines  and  water-powers,  to  clear  our 
wild  lands,  and  to  labor  without  ceasing  to 
to  recall  our  unfortunate  countrymen  who 
are  now  scattered  over  American  soil.  Let 
us  construct  railways,  let  us  double  our 
manufacturing  industry,  let  us  enlarge  our 
canals,  let  us  extend  our  network  of  rail¬ 
ways  to  the  Maritime  Provinces ;  and  when 
we  have  attained  great  proportions  as  a  peo¬ 


ple,  when  our  prosperity  shall  have  increased 
fivefold,  and,  above  all,  when  the  terrible 
hurricane  which  threatens  to  destroy  every¬ 
thing  in  North  America  shall  have  termi¬ 
nated  its  work  of  ruin,  and  fiually  when 
we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
ourselves  from  external  attacks,  and  the 
French-Canadians  especially  shall  have  ob¬ 
tained  sufficient  power  to  have  nearly 
equality  of  representation  in  the  General 
Parliament,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  great  Confederation  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
based  on  the  protective  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states.  Under  these 
circumstances  Confederation  will  produce 
abundant  fruits,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  people  of  this  cbuntry,  and  especially  by 
the  French-Canadians,  who,  having  doubled 
in  number  in  the  interval,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  demand  infinitely  more  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  than  those  which  are 
forced  upon  them  to-day.  We  shall  not  then 
have  our  present  political  rights,  which  were 
so  dearly  obtained  by  the  struggles  of  a 
century,  replaced  by  local  governments, 
which  will  be  nothing  more  than  municipal 
councils,  vested  with  small  and  absurd 
powers,  unworthy  of  a  free  people,  which 
allow  us  at  most  the  control  of  our  roads, 
our  schools  and  our  lands  ;  but  we  shall 
then  obtain  local  governments  based  on  the 
sovereignty  of  states,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  not  to  be  denied :  the  American 
Constitution  was  created  by  great  men  in 
face  of  a  crowd  of  considerable  and  op¬ 
posite  local  interests,  and  it  cost  them 
several  years  of  deep  study  to  reconcile 
those  various  interests,  and  finally  to  build 
up  that  admirable  Constitution  which,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Brome  has  so  well  said, 
defies  the  most  severe  criticism  in  relation  to 
its  most  important  bases.  With  a  Consti¬ 
tution  like  that  of  the  United  States,  based 
upon  state  sovereignty,  Lower  Canada 
would  elect  her  own  governor  and  her 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
and  Legislative  Council,  and  also  all  the 
Executive  Ministers. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE  (Montcalm)  —  We 
should  also  appoint  the  judges. 

Mb.  PERRAULT — [f  the  hon.  member 
for  Montcalm  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
remarkable  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Brome,  he  would  have  learned  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  composing  the 
American  Union,  the  judges  are  not  ap- 
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pointed  by  tbe  people,  but  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  local  government,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  in  Canada,  and 
that  they  are  in  every  respect  as  upright 
and  as  distinguished  as  our  own  judges. 
If  our  French-Canadian  Ministers  had  not 
been  in  so  powerless  a  minority  in  the 
Quebec  Conference  (four  to  thirty-two),  they 
would  certainly  not  have  accepted  a  scheme 
of  Confederation  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
French  race  as  that  which  has  been  submitted 
to  us.  They  would  have  obtained  more 
favorable  conditions  than  those  which  are 
imposed  upon  us.  among  which  is  the 
appointment  for  life  of  the  legislative 
councillors,  by  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
General  Legislature.  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  life  of  men  taken  from  the  crowd 
to  be  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
oppression,  and  too  often  to  serve  to  cast 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people.  The 
appointment  for  life  of  the  legislative 
councillors  by  a  majority  which  is  hostile 
to  our  race  is  as  dangerous  to-day  as  it  was 
in  the  r.  ost  evil  days  of  our  history,  and  to 
accept  it  is  to  place  our  most  precious  liber¬ 
ties  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemies  of  our  race. 
With  such  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
which  it  is  proposed  to  force  upon  us,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  French  element  should 
be  protected  in  the  Legislative  Council.  It 
is  equally  imposed:  le  that  the  aggressive 
tendencies,  of  which  I  gave  an  historical 
sketch  in  the  first  part  of  my  remarks,  will 
not  produce  their  effect  in  the  Federal  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  when  the  question  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  those  members  is  being  settled. 
We  have  been  told,  “  The  French  Canadian 
section  will  resign  if  the  Federal  Executive 
attempt  to  practice  injustice  to  the  deiriment 
of  their  fellow  couutrymen.”  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  willingly  believe  that 
they  would  resign,  and  that  no  successors 
could  be  found  for  them,  which  is  still  more 
improbable,  and  I  should  like  to  know  to 
what  such  a  resignation  would  lead,  and 
what  sort  of  a  remedy  it  would  provide  for 
our  humiliating  position.  We  shall  have 
forty-eight  members  in  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  against  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
English  origin  ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  be 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four.  What 
could  so  weak  a  minority  do  to  obtain  justice? 
Evidently  the  resignation  of  the  French 
section  would  make  it  still  more  powerless, 
and  it  would  have  to  accept  the  tyrannical 


dictates  of  its  opponents.  The  Frenoh 
members  of  tbe  present  Government  them¬ 
selves  give  as  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
the  proposed  changes,  the  fact  that  the 
existing  Constitution  does  Dot  afford  us  suf¬ 
ficient  guarantees.  But  then,  what  sort  of 
guarantees  shall  we  have  under  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  which  itis  proposed  to  forceupon  us  and 
under  which  we  shall  be  in  a  minority  twice 
as  great  ?  Let  us  suppose  tbe  very  probable 
contingency  of  a  collision  between  our  Local 
Legislature  and  the  Federal  Government,  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  a  measure 
passed  by  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  and 
thrown  out  by  the  General  Parliament ;  in 
what  position  shall  we  be  ?  Let  us  remember 
that  the  Federal  Executive  appoints  the 
Legislative  Council,  presides  over  the  crim¬ 
inal  legislation  of  the  country,  and  appoints 
the  judges  who  administer  it ;  in  a  word,  that 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  vested  all 
sovereign  powers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
local  governments.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  without  hesitation  that  in  the  case  of  a 
collision,  we  shall  find  ourselves  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  Federal  majority, 
and  that  it  may  oppress  us,  assimilate  our 
laws,^  suspend  our  judges,  arm  the  militia 
against  us,  and  send  us  to  the  scaffold  or  into 
exile  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  protestations  and  those  of 
the  French-Canadian  minority  in  the  Federal 
Parliament.  Such  has  already  been  found 
to  occur  ;  the  past  is  there  to  prove  the  fact, 
and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
same  attempts  at  fanatical  aggression  will  be 
renewed  in  our  day,  if  the  scheme  of  Confed¬ 
eration  is  adopted.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Brome,  whose  loyalty  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  called  in  question,  himself 
declared  in  this  House  that  this  scheme 
would  give  rise  to  difficulties  and  entail 
deplorable  collisions.  Supposing,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  those  collisions  and  difficulties  arise, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Will  not  all  power  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
a  hostile  majority  ?  Is  it  not  because  the 
people  understand  it  that  they  reject  this 
measure  with  threats  on  their  lips  and  in 
their  eyes;  that  every  day  they  send  us 
numerous  petitions  in  which  they  prophesy 
the  most  serious  dissatisfaction  ?  How  long 
will  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  members  of 
this  House  remain  closed,  that  they  may  not 
be  cognisant  of  this  protest  of  their  alarmed 
fellow-countrymen  ?  The  Hon.  Atty.  Gen. 
East  himself  refuses  to  communicate  to  us  a 
single  one  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  of 
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Confederation,  and  he  wpuld  have  us  give  up 
all  the  rights  which  the  existing  Constitution 
confers  upon  us,  by  voting  in  favor  of  a  Local 
Legislature  of  which  the  powers  will  be 
naught,  and  of  a  General  Parliamcntin  which 
we  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  tour. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
French- Canadian  population  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  is  unanimous  in  rejecting  a  Confedera¬ 
tion  which  presents  to  us  so  gloomy  a  future — 
(hear,  hear) — and  I  do  not  fear  to  declare 
that  our  Ministers  are  committing  an  act  of 
very  great  imprudence  in  forcing  upon  the 
people  constitutional  changes  of  so  serious  a 
character,  and  so  loudiy  denounced  as  an 
attack  on  their  rights  aud  their  privileges. 
Never,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  have 
there  been  seen  such  changes  of  constitu¬ 
tion  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances. 
And  exactly  at  the  momeut  when  we  are 
preparing  to  resist  the  invading  army  of  a 
powerful  neighbor,  we  are  deprived  of  the 
liberties  which  we  enjoy  alter  having  secured 
them  by  a  century  of  struggles.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  new  guarantees  of  security 
ought  rather  to  be  given  us,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  fight  with  warlike  antagonists 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  ourselves,  and 
whose  political  organization  is  perhaps  less 
hostile  to  our  race  than  the  proposed  Con¬ 
federation.  Have  not  the  present  Ministry 
taught  us  to  look  upon  the  semblance  of 
local  government,  which  they  propose  to  us, 
as  a  sufficient  protection  for  all  that  we  hold 
most  dear,  and  to  accept  the  position  of  a 
powerless  minority  in  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  commercial  interests  only 
will  be  brought  in  question  there  ?  If  this 
proposition  is  a  just  one,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  recognized  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Lower  Canada,  affords  much 
greater  security  for  our  institutions,  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  our  laws.  For  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  implies  their  preservation  in  the 
state,  which  yields  up  nothing  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Government  except  a  very  restricted 
number  of  powers.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
proposing  a  change  of  Constitution  the  Min¬ 
istry  have  committed  a  serious  fault,  and 
they  have  no  right  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  people  of  this  province  from  examining 
the  question  of  possible  changes  in  all  its 
bearings.  Scarcely  six  months  ago  the 
French-Canadians  lived  happily,  relying 
upon  the  security  given  them  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  Constitution.  Now  such  can  hardly  be 
the  case,  when  the  proposed  changes  threaten 
their  existence  as  a  race.  Impose  these 
SO 


changes  upou  them,  and  then  let  danger 
come,  and  England  will  find  out,  but  too 
late,  that  her  most  loyal  tubjec'.s  are  lost  to 
her.  Our  people  will  have  learned  that 
of  two  evils  they  must  choose  the  least, 
and  that  on  a  comparison  between  Con¬ 
federation  and  annexation,  the  least  evil 
will  not,  unfortunately,  be  found  to  be  Con- 
loderatiou.  Before  marching  ou  to  certain 
slaughter,  the  soldier  will  ask  himself  for 
what  he  is  going  to  fight,  aud  whether  the 
Constitution  which  he  is  going  to  defend  is 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  his  life’s  blood.  The 
day  upon  which  tire  French-Cauadiau  soldier 
puts  this  question  to  himself,  will  be  the  last 
day  of  the  English  power  in  America.  I  hope 
I  may  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  wish  to  believe  that  the  views  of  the 
Government  are  sounder  than  mine,  at  a 
time  when  they  propose  a  measure  so  full  of 
danger  as  that  which  is  submitted  to  us.  I 
would  wish  to  believe,  above  ail,  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  skilfully  leading  us  into 
a  collision  with  our  neighbors  which  would 
tend  to  carry  us  directly  into  annexation,  and 
would  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  English 
domination  ou  this  continent.  I  sha.l  con¬ 
clude,  Mr.  Speaker,  b/  summing  up  my 
remarks.  The  union  of  the  two  Canadas 
has  not  yet  done  all  its  work.  There  is 
still  room  for  progress  under  it,  and  it  must 
bo  continued.  The  Hon.  Attorney  Genera!  for 
Lower  Canada  (lion.  Mr.  Cartier)  main¬ 
tains  on  the  coutrary  that  it  has  no  longer 
any  grounds  of  existence,  and  that  we  must 
have  a  new  political  organization.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  venture  to  hold  an  opinion  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mon¬ 
treal  East,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  uuder  the  union  we  can  yet  double 
our  prosperity  aud  our  numbers,  if  we  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  administration  of  affairs  a  little 
less  party  spirit  and  a  little  more  patriotism. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say,  further,  that  the  demand 
for  representation  based  ou  population  has 
uo  cause  of  existence,  that  it  was  repudiated 
by  Upper  Canada,  at  first  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  aud  afterwards  by  the  Liberal 
party  under  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Ad¬ 
ministration.  When  we  have  seen  the  most 
energetic  and  most  sincere  partisans  of 
representation  based  on  population  abandon 
that  principal  basis  of  their  politics,  and 
make  of  it,  in  their  government,  a  question 
against  which  they  engaged  to  vote,  I  say 
that  it  is  very  wrong  to -use  it  as  one  of  the 
reasons  to  compel  us  to  accept  the  scheme 
of  Confederation.  That  cry,  raised  by  fan- 
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aticism  in  the  west,  will  naturally  be  stifled 
by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  annual  diminution 
of  immigration.  With  the  assistance  of 
these  two  causes  our  population  will,  in 
ten  years,  equal  that  of  Upper  Canada.  I 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  is  not  expedient.  But  even  if 
the  scheme  of  Confederation  was  expedient, 
I  maintain  that  the  object  of  it  is  hostile. 
I  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  encroach¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  English  race  on  the  two 
continents.  I  pointed  out  the  incessant 
antagonism  existing  between  it  and  the 
French  race.  Our  past  recalled  to  us  the 
constant  struggle  which  we  had  to  keep  up 
in  order  to  resist  the  aggression  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  English  element  in 
Canada.  It  was  only  through  heroic  resist¬ 
ance  and  a  happy  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
political  rights  which  are  secured  to  us  by 
the  present  Constitution.  The  scheme  of 
Confederation  has  no  other  object  than  to 
deprive  us  of  the  most  precious  of  those 
rights,  by  substituting  for  them  a  political 
organization  which  is  eminently  hostile  to 
us.  The  hostility  of  the  scheme  of  Confed¬ 
eration  being  admitted,  I  maintain  that  its 
adoption  will  entail  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  To  impose  upon  the  French- 
Canadians  this  new  Constitution,  which  they 
do  not  want,  is  to  tempt  their  anger  and  to 
expose  ourselves  to  deplorable  collisions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  must  necessarily  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  before  it  is  adopted  :  if  they 
accept  it,  then  will  be  the  time  to  send  it  to 
England  to  be  sanctioned.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  especially  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  East,  cannot  ignore  the  petitions  which 
are  presented  to  us  against  the  scheme,  and 
especially  so  imposing  a  petition  as  that  from 
the  city  of  Montreal,  which  contains  6,000 
French-Canadian  signatures,  and  which  is  the 
most  numerously  signed  petition  which  has 
ever  been  presented  to  our  legislature  by  a 
city.  Isay,  further,  that  those  who  vote  for 
the  scheme  of  Confederation  take  the  shortest 
way  to  lead  us  into  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  the  first  to  express  this  opi¬ 
nion;  several  hon.  members  from  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  have  expressed  it  before  me  within  the 
precincts  of  this  House,  and  it  is  because 
those  members  from  Upper  Canada  desire 
annexation  to  the  United  States  that  they 
vote  in  favor  of  the  s«heme  of  Confederation. 
The  hon.  members  from  the  west,  whose 


words  are  so  loyal,  will  be  the  first  to  pass 
over  to  the  enemy  with  arms  and  baggage, 
should  an  invading  army  ever  appear  on 
the  frontier.  Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
position  as  it  is.  If  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  thinks  he  ought  to  follow 
the  advice  of  those  who  look  to  Washington, 
let  him  even  do  so;  but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  to  speak  plainly  here,  and  to  warn  him 
of  the  danger.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  an  old  man  with  one  foot  already 
in  the  grave,  and  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
and  I  adopt  my  course  in  view  of  the  future. 
Our  Ministers,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
career,  have  exhausted  the  supply  of  honor 
and  of  dignity  in  our  country,  are  perhaps 
tempted  to  risk  the  future  of  their  country 
for  titles,  honors  aud  larger  salaries  under 
Confederation,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  being 
governor  of  one  of  the  Federated  Provinces. 
We  know  that  England  nobly  and  royally 
rewards  those  who  serve  her  without  scruple. 
Besides,  the  prospect  of  founding  a  vast, 
empire  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  some 
months  of  a  worn  out  career,  at  the  risk  of 
not  succeeding  entirely  in  so  gigantic  a  pro¬ 
ject.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  for  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  who  belong  to  the  coming 
generation,  and  who  have  twenty  years  of 
future  before  me,  cannot  approve,  by  my 
vote,  of  a  scheme  of  Constitution  which  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  us  in  such  a  gloomy  perspective 
as  regards  our  nationality,  and  all  that  we 
hold  most  dear  as  Frenchmen.  If  I  am  thus 
severe  in  my  remarks,  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope 
it  will  be  understood  that  they  proceed  from 
profound  conviction  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  those  who  have  honey  on  their  lips  arc 
not  always  the  most  sincere  at  heart.  I 
know  also  that  sometimes  those  who  state 
boldly  what  they  think  pay  very  dearly  for 
their  boldness  and  independence,  but  no 
dread  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  ever 
cause  me  to  shrink  from  expressing  my  con¬ 
victions,  when  I  consider  that  my  doing  so 
may  be  of  any  use  to  my  country.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  prolonged  Opposition  cheers.) 

Cries  of  “Adjourn,  adjourn  1  ”  from  the 
Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER  — No,  no!  Call 
in  the  members. 

Hon.  A.  A.  DORION  said  he  had  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  last  evening, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Montmorency  QHon.  Mr. 
Cauchon).  But  as  that  honorable  ’gentle¬ 
man  was  not  in  his  place  in  the  afternoon,  lie 
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had  yielded  the  floor  to  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Richelieu  (Mr.  Perrault).  The 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency,  he  ob¬ 
served,  was  still  out  of  the  House,  and  he 
should  like  to  defer  his  remarks  till  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  should  be  in  his  seat.  (Cries 
of  “Adjourn,”  and  “  Go  on.”) 

Col.  HAULTAIN  then  rose  to  address 
the  House.  He  said  —  If  the  House  will 
permit  me,  I  shall  relieve  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Hocheiaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion).  It 
is  not  surprising  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  should  be  this  hanging  back  on  the  part 
of  honorable  members  with  regard  to  express¬ 
ing  their  views  on  this  subject,  as  so  much 
has  been  said  about  it,  that  it  is  now,  I  won’t 
say  thoroughly,  but  very  nearly  worn  out. 
And  for  my  own  part,  in  common,  I  suppose, 
with  all  who  will  have  to  speak  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate,  I  feel  reluctant  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  properly  call  it  a  trespass,  but 
must  rather  consider  it  a  duty.  On  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  very  srreat  importance,  involving 
the  interests  of  so  large  a  portion  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  I  think  it  behoves  most  of  us  to  ex¬ 
press  our  opinions  with  the  best  ability  that 
we  can  bring  to  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  had  this  question  discussed  from  so 
many  points  of  view,  and,  I  presume,  by  the 
ablest  men  who  occupy  public  positions  in 
Canada,  that  a  humble  individual  like  myself 
must  feel  great  diffidence  in  saying  another 
word  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  no  small  en¬ 
couragement  to  know — at  any  rate  I  feel  it  to 
be  an  encouragement  in  speaking  in  advocacy 
of  the  scheme — that  I  am  in  such  good  com¬ 
pany,  that  the  leading  men  in  this  province, 
the  leading  men  in  the  British  Provinces  gen¬ 
erally,  and  I  may  even  say  the  leading  men  in 
the  British  Empire,  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  what  is  now  proposed,  and  as 
to  the  wisdom  which  has  been  displayed  in 
the  framing  of  the  scheme  now  submitted  for 
our  adoption.  1  do  not  expect  to  say  anything 
new,  and  the  fear  of  repeating  what  has  already 
been  said  makes  me  reluctant  to  say  anything 
at  all ;  and  were  I  to  consult  my  own  feelings, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  silent,  and  would 
rise  only  when  you  call  on  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
give  our  votes  either  for  or  against  the  reso¬ 
lutions  in  your  hand.  I  think  every  honor¬ 
able  member  who  has  spoken  in  this  debate 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  him,  when  addressing  the  House 
and  the  country  on  a  matter  of  such  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  us  all.  I  feel  equally  with  others 
how  great  is  this  responsibility,  and  have  en¬ 


deavoured  to  bring  the  best  powers  of  my 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
The  more  we  consider  it,  the  more  we  look 
into  the  future  in  connection  with  our  present 
movement,  the  larger  the  importance,  I  believe, 
it  must  assume  in  our  minds.  It  not  only 
affects  the  interests  of  Canada,  but  of  all  the 
British  Provinces  of  this  continent.  Its  pro¬ 
bable  results  will  materially  affect  the  future, 
both  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  republic,  and,  therefore,  more  or  less 
the  future  of  the  world  at  large.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  using  languge  at  all  exagger¬ 
ated.  From  the  best  consideration  I  bave 
been  able  to  give  to  this  subject,  I  believe 
there  are  under-lying  the  question  now  before 
us  principles  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  world.  I  believe  there  are  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  our  present  action  that  must  very 
much  determine  the  character  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  will  generally  prevail.  The  im¬ 
pression  upon  my  own  mind  is,  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  shall  give  greater  stability  and  a 
more  permanent  foothold  to  the  principles  that 
obtain  in  the  British  Constitution ;  but  that 
failing  in  our  present  object,  we  shall  see  the 
decadence  of  these  principles  on  this  contin¬ 
ent,  and  the  advance  of  those  principles  which 
obtain  in  the  neighbouring  republic.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  stronger 
am  I  of  the  opinion,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  of  monarch¬ 
ism — if  I  may  so  express  it — are  at  stake ; 
and,  considering  it  in  this  view,  I  look  upon 
the  scheme  before  us  as  calling  for  the  most 
cordial  and  earnest  support  of  every  man  who 
has  learned  to  value  the  stability,  the  mo¬ 
deration,  and  the  justice  which  have  cha¬ 
racterized  the  British  nation  as  compared 
with  any  other  nation  that  exists  on  the 
lace  of  the  globe.  The  great  question 
before  us  is  that  of  union — a  practicable 
and  attainable  union  —  a  union  of  pro¬ 
vinces  owning  allegiance  to  the  same  Crown, 
possessing,  generally,  similar  institutions, 
similar  systems  of  government,  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  the  same  laws,  the  same  dangers,  the 
same  enemies.  Our  institutions  are  generally 
similar,  although,  no  doubt,  from  having  been 
isolated  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  and 
having  had  no  intercourse  one  with  the  other 
to  speak  of,  there  is  an  idiosyncracy  attached 
to  each  of  the  provinces  as  they  now  exist, 
and  the  longer  we  remain  separate  the  greater 
the  divergence  must  be,  and  the  more  difficult 
union  between  us  will  be  of  accomplishment. 
The  advocates  of  this  scheme  propose  the 
union  of  all  these  provinces.  It  is  a  trite 
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proverb  that  “  union  is  strength,  and  division 
is  weakness.”  So  universally  accepted  is  this 
statement,  that  no  man  can  venture  to  deny 
its  correctness.  And  I  feel,  as  an  advocate 
of  union,  that  our  position  is  one  which  is 
unassailable,  and  the  arguments  must  indeed 
be  strong  which  would  convince  me  that  we 
are  not  going  in  the  right  direction  when 
moving  towards  union  and  consolidation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  force 
and  power  of  union,  which  would  be  in  itself 
sufficient  to  call  us  in  that  direction,  Canada 
has  special  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  provinces  should  draw  together  more 
closely  than  .they  have  yet  done.  By  such  a 
step  we  may  remove  one  great  cause  of  our 
own  political  difficulties.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  at  all  a  necessary  part  of  the  argument 
for  our  uniting  together.  But  it  so  happens 
that  by  our  union  we  hope  to  remove  these 
difficulties,  and  that  is  an  additional  argument 
for  union,  although  not  at  all  necessary  to 
induce  the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  no  difficulties  whatever  in 
Canada,  if  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
our  political  position,  union  would  still  be 
desirable  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  we  would  derive  from  it.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  advantages, .and  the  force  and 
strength  which  union  will  give  us,  it  will  assist 
us  in  surmounting  and  removing  those  great 
difficulties  under  which  we  labor  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  happy  circumstance  that,  while  we  are 
carrying  out  a  principle  so  excellent  in  itself, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  remove 
difficulties  which  might  prove  most  disastrous 
to  our  prospects.  And,  in  addition  to  these 
reasons,  we  have  evidently  the  wishes  of  the 
Mother  Country  for  the  success  of  this  scheme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  one  can  with  reason  ques¬ 
tion  the  reception  which  the  scheme  has  met 
with  from  the  press  and  from  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  in  the  Mother  Country. 
It  has  met  with  universal  approbation  there. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  has  been  no  jealousy 
of  it  that  I  know  of.  There  has  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  any  quarter  one  word  of  disap¬ 
probation  or  of  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  and 
tho  wisdom  which  have  dictated  our  advances 
towards  union.  The  good  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  are  thoroughly  with  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  An  additional  reason,  I  may  say 
necessity,  for  union  exists  in  the  hostility  of 
the  United  States  so  palpably  manifested 
during  the  past  few  months.  In  fact,  sir, 
looking  at  all  our  interests — our  interests 
socially  and  commercially — our  interests  of 
defence — our  internal  harmony — our  very 


existence  as  an  independent  people — all 
bid  us  go  forward  in  the  direction  of 
union.'  I  shall  allude  but  briefly  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  Canada,  as  this  part  of 
the  subject  has  been  most  ably  handled  by 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me. 
Our  difficulties,  I  had  fancied,  were  palpable 
to  all,  and  yet  we  have  heard  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  scheme,  almost 
ignoring  their  existence,  or  treating  them  as 
though  they  did  not  weigh  in  the  scale  of  the 
arguments  on  this  question  at  all.  I  am  sorry 
my  lion,  friend  from  Brome  (Mr.  Dunkin) 
is  not  here,  as  I  will  have  to  refer  to  some  of 
his  remarks.  That  honorable  gentleman,  as 
well  as  others,  intimated  to  the  House  that 
our  difficulties  had  disappeared ;  that  since 
1862  Upper  Canada  had  been  satisfied  with  her 
position  ;  that  agitation  had  been  laid  aside  ; 
that  there  was  no  more  mention  of  any  sense  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada.  This 
line  of  remark  only  shews  me  how  ignorant 
those  honorable  gentlemen  were  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  were  speaking  ;  how  entirely 
they  had  remained  in  the  dark  as  to  the  feelings 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada ;  manifesting  a  degree  of 
ignorance  on  one  very  important  feature  of  our 
position,  that  rendered  them  to  a  great  degree 
incompetent  to  deal  with  this  question.  From 
much  that  I  have  heard  relative  to  the  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  known  to  prevail  in 
Upper  Canada,  I  think  it  well  not  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  silent  about  it.  We  must  look  deeper 
than  the  displeasure  felt  and  manifested  at  the 
passing  of  certain  measures  obnoxious  to  the 
majority  of  that  section,  or  at  the  unjust 
principle  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  public 
revenues  between  the  two  sections.  It  is  true 
that  these  tended  to  draw  attention  to,  and 
make  more  prominent  the  real  cause  of 
discontent.  It  lay  deep  in  the  chafing  of  the 
minds  of  men  whose  national  characterktic  is 
impatience  of  intolerance  and  injustice.  It 
dwelt  in  the  abiding  sense  of  the  unfair  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  terms  of  the  union  of  1840  now 
imposed  upon  them,  and  obeying  their  national 
instincts,  they  could  never  cease  to  insist  upon 
a  representative  reform.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
suppose  there  are  no  people  on  the  earth  who 
feel  more  strongly  or  who  will  resist  more 
determinedly  the  perpetration  and  continu¬ 
ance  of  any  injustice.  It  was  that  sense  of 
injustice,  weighing  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  that  rendered 
our  position  one  of  difficulty  and  of  danger  so 
long  as  relief  was  denied  them.  I  have  been 
surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  the  statement 
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which  has  been  made  by  some  hon.  gentlemen 
in  this  House,  that  the  feelings  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  which  existed  in  Upper  Cauada  have 
disappeared.  The  formation  of  the  Mac- 
donald-Sicotte  Government  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  proof  that  we  have  become  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  question  of  representation  by 
population,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  aud 
so  strongly  urged,  and  that  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  were  quite  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  some  small  material  advantages,  to  cast 
aside  that  for  which  they  had  been  agitating 
for  so  many  years.  In  opposition  to  this,  I 
must  state  that  there  was  the  strongest  d  is- 
approbation  felt  and  expressed  throughout 
Upper  Canada  at  the  formation  of  that  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  only  excuse  made  for  it  was, 
that  it  was  simply  a  provisional  government, 
and  that  its  formation  was  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  measure.  I  would  not  hesitate 
or  fear  to  appeal  to  any  constituency  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  question  of  representation 
by  population  had  been  agitated,  and  ask  them 
to  say  whether  they  did  not  cherish  the 
strongest  feelings  of  disapprobation  that  that 
question  should  have  been  ignored  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  that  Government. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON  — North  Ontario 
elected  a  member  of  that  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — They  were  all  elect¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — But  .in  North 
Ontario  a  member  of  the  Government  came 
who  had  not  been  the  member  for  that  con¬ 
stituency  before,  and  defeated  one  who  was  in 
favor  of  representation  by  population. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — In  alluding  to  this 
matter,  I  would  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
rousing  anything  like  party  questions  or  party 
feelings.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  desire,  in  dealing 
with  the  important  subject  now  under  debate, 
to  remember  that  the  question  before  us  now 
is  not  who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong  in 
1862  or  1863.  The  question  is,  are  we  right 
in  advancing  towards  union,  or  are  we  making 
a  great  mistake  ;  but  where  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  allude  to  the  course  pursued  by  either 
party,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  argument  alone, 
and  not  in  any  way  to  raise  the  question  who 
was  right  or  who  to  blame.  I  stated,  sir,  that 
there  was  the  strongest  disapprobation — I 
might  more  correctly  say  disappointment — 
felt  in  Upper  Canada  that  the  question  of 
representation  by  population  should  have 
been  laid  aside  by  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
Government.  I  felt  as  strongly  as  any 
man  could  have  done  the  unfortunate  posi¬ 


tion  iu  which  we  were  then  placed ;  but 
giving  it  the  best  consideration  1  could,  and 
believiug  that  a  change  of  government  was 
desirable  uuder  almost  any  circumstances, 
I  most  unwillingly  consented.  I  believed 
nothing  else  could  have  been  done  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  opinion  of  most,  though 
not  of  all,  with  whom  I  then  aoted — we  might 
have  been  wrong,  that  is  not  the  question. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  we  could  not  then 
secure  the  success  of  the  measure  for  which 
we  had  been  agitating  and  which  we  had  been 
seeking,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  form  and 
acknowledge  and  support  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  I  do  say  that  the  Government 
then  formed  was  in  my  estimation,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  Upper  Canada  generally,  a  pro¬ 
visional  government — nothing  more  ;  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  simply  tolerated,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  exist  for  any  leDgth 
of  time.  It  was  a  government  formed  for  a 
certain  purpose,  and  Upper  Canada  sanctioned 
it  only  because  of  that  purpose,  which  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  of  primary  import¬ 
ance.  He  knows  little  of  the  mind  of  Upper 
Canada  who  sees  in  it  any  indifference  to  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  was  a 
position  that  neither  party  has  anything  to 
boast  of ;  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
one  resulted  from  the  felt  misgovernment  of 
the  other.  It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  be  able 
cordially  and  consistently  to  act  with  honora¬ 
ble  gentlemen  whom  I  strongly  opposed  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  so  acted  because  I  thought  it  my 
duty  under  the  circumstances  so  to  do. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  how  long  did  this 
provisional  government  last  ?  Within  one 
year  it  was  defeated,  and  before  it  could  shew 
itself  to  Upper  Canada,  there  was  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet — and  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  principal  measure  which  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  had  demanded  was  lost  sight  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Hear!  hear! 

Col.  HAULTAIN — There  can  be  no 
stronger  evidence  of  this  fact,  than  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  into  the  Cabinet  men  who 
truly  represented  the  views  and  wishes  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  men  also  in  Lower  Cau¬ 
ada  who  were  thought  to  be  more  friendly  to 
Upper  Canada  demands.  Had  that  govern¬ 
ment,  without  reconstruction,  gone  to  Upper 
Canada,  where  would  they  have  been?  Had 
they  gone  to  Upper  Canada  as  they  were,  and 
without  admitting  other  elements  into  the 
Cabinet,  they  would  have  met  with  a  very 
general  hostility.  The  Premier  himself  was 
made  fully  aware  of  this,  and  he  wisely  bowed 
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to  the  wishes  of  Upper  Canada.  There  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  a  stronger  evidence  than 
this  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  reform  in 
the  representation  was  not  laid  aside,  neither 
had  it  lost  one  iota  of  its  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  western 
section.  The  Government  that  had  ventured 
to  lay  it  aside  was  virtually  swept  away,  and 
another  formed  who  made  it  an  open  question. 
This,  sir,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
difficulties.  It  has  been  the  source  of  our 
difficulties,  and  no  doubt  would  have  continued 
to  be,  had  no  remedy  been  provided.  I  have 
said  before  on  another  occasion,  and  I  repeat 
it,  that  the  minds  of  men  in  Upper  Canada 
were  filled  with  foreboding  as  to  the  future. 
They  feared  that  Lower  Canada  would  resist 
their  demands  ;  they  feared  that  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  would  continue  to  deny  to  them  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  palpably  just  and 
right,  and  what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be 
they  did  not  know.  I  confess  that  I  shared 
this  feeling  in  common  with  others ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  conversation  that 
things  could  not  continue  as  they  were  ;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Upper  Canada,  with  her 
superiority  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  to 
consent  to  remain  in  the  united  Legislature 
in  the  inferior  position  she  then  occupied.  If 
the  attempt  had  been  persisted  in  to  deny  to 
that  section  what  was  so  reasonable  and  just,  no 
man  could  have  foretold  the  serious  difficulties 
which  might  have  followed.  Hon.  gentle¬ 
men  from  Lower  Canada,  who  have  expressed 
an  opinion  that  this  question  had  ceased  to 
be  considered  aS  of  importance  iu  the  west, 
manifest  a  very  great  ignorance  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  feelings  and  the  intentions  of  the 
men  they  had  to  deal  with.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Brome  was  one  of  those  who  wished  to 
make  light  of  our  present  difficulties.  He 
said,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  that  it 
only  needed  a  little  patience,  that  very  little 
was  wanted  to  make  everything  quite  smooth. 
But,  sir,  even  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
a  slight  measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culties  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and 
he  evidently  intimated  his  willingness  to 
concede  it.  And  there  have  been  hints 
thrown  out  by  certain  Liberal  members  from 
Lowei  Canada  that  it  would  not  be  such  an 
impossible  thing,  if  we  would  give  up  this 
scheme  of  union,  for  Upper  Canada  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  right  position,  and  what  she  has  so 
j  ustly  claimed.  But  if  this  be  their  feeling, 

I  ask  them  why  they  did  not  come  boldly 


out  before  and  avow  it  ?  I  would  ask  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brome — and  I  regret  ex¬ 
tremely  that  he  is  not  in  his  place — why  did 
he  not,  in  1862,  speak  of  concessions  to 
Upper  Canada,  instead  of,  by  vote  and  by 
argument,  do  his  best  to  convince  us  that 
we  could  expect  no  relief  from  him 
and  from  those  acting  with  him,  from 
the  same  section.  Very  different  language 
is  now  used  by  Lower  Canada  members  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  to  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear.  Those  who  now  admit 
the  justice  of  the  demands  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  yet  in  time  past  have  resisted  them, 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  oppose  this  scheme, 
which  settles  the  difficulty  on  a  basis  accepted 
by  all.  The  honorable  member  for  Brome 
and  the  British  members  from  Lower  Canada, 
who  resisted  the  reform  asked  for,  ought  to 
be  foremost  in  supporting  the  scheme  before 
us;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  hon. 
friend  appears  to  me  to  occupy  a  very 
inconsistent  position.  Had  he  always 
advocated  parliamentary  reform,  he  might 
with  consistency  have  opposed  the  proposed 
union.  In  some  such  position,  and  even  in 
a  stronger  point  of  view,  do  the  French 
Liberal  members  appear  to  be  They  were 
the  professed  allies  of  the  Beform  party  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  were,  of  course,  aware 
that  no  reform  government  could  stand  that 
did  not  deal  with  the  representation  question. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  Liberal 
French  party  have  been  singularly  untrue 
to  their  Upper  Canada  allies - 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  (ironically)— Hear ! 
hear ! 

Col.  IIAULTAIN — I  repeat,  sir,  that  the 
Liberal  French  members  have  pursued  a 
course  that  if  continued  in,  could  only  have 
terminated  as  it  has  done.  I  speak  of  what 
has  come  under  my  own  observation  since 
1862.  A  new  Parliament  had  been  convened. 
The  question  of  representative  reform  had 
attained  great  prominence.  The  Reform 
party  had  spoken  distinctly  on  that  question. 
Had  their  Lower  Canada  allies  contemplated 
a  continuance  of  the  alliance,  we  mi^ht 
suppose  that  they  would  have  forborne 
raising  unnecessary  difficulties.  But,  sir, 
what  was  the  course  pursued  ?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  an  amendment  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  moved,  asserting  that  the  principle 
of  equal  representation  was  essential  to  the 
umon.  This  was  a  gratuitous  though  most 
significant  expression  of  the  divergence  that 
was  inevitable.  This  was  made  more  palpa- 
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bla  still,  when,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Macdonald-Sicotte  Government,  the  Re¬ 
form  party  were  obliged  to  pay,  as  a  price 
lor  their  alliance,  the  surrender  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  most  prominent  in  their  political  creed. 
An  alliance  based  upon  such  terms  could  not 
possibly  last.  And  what  must  we  think 
when  we  hear  hon,  gentlemen  intimating 
that  this  principle  might  now  be  conceded  ? 
Had  theeame  princioles  been  then  enunciat¬ 
ed,  had  a  bold,  straightforward  course  been 
adopted  by  the  Liberal  members  of  Lower 
Canada,  they  might  now  be  occupying  the  po¬ 
sition  of  settling  our  very  serious  difficulties. 
I  have  alluded,  sir,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Mother  Country  relative  to  the  movement 
upon  which  we  have  entered,  and  I  assert 
that  the  feeling  there  is  one  of  universal 
approbation.  Still,  so  much  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  opinions  existing  in  the 
Mother  Country  as  to  the  connection  with 
her  colonial  dependencies,  and  especially 
with  those  in  British  America,  that  I  think 
it  right  to  remark  on  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  more  fully  than  I  should  other¬ 
wise  have  done,  for  I  feel  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  ot  it.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would 
so  much  tend  to  discourage  the  people  of 
this  country  as  that  an  impression  should  go 
abroad  that  the  Mother  Country  was  intend¬ 
ing  to  cast  us  adrift — to  sever  the  connection. 
I  have  no  doubt  myself,  sir,  that  did  such  an 
opinion  really  exist  in  the  Mother  Country, 
and  were  it  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  the 
present  time,  or  within  any  short  period  of 
time,  the  only  alternative — I  fear,  the  only 
alternative — would  be  our  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  (Hear,  bear.)  Therefore, 
I  feel  it  to  be  ot  great  importance  that  no 
doubt  should  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country  relative  to  the  feelings  enter¬ 
tained  towards  us  at  home.  My  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Brome  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  subject.  He  expressed,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  he  entertains  the  strongest 
desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  connec¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  did  seem  to  me  that  he  dwelt 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  upon  every  word 
he  could  extract  from  speeches  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  which  appeared  to  him  to  point  to  a 
desire  to  sever  that  connection,  and  I  cannot 
but  remember  that  he  was  frequently  cheered 
with  “  Hear,  hears  ”  corresponding  with  the 
sentiments  he  expressed.  The  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  from  Brome  were,  to  my 
mind,  most  extraordinary.  The  deductions 
he  drew  from  the  speeches  of  certain  noble¬ 


men  and  gentlemen  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  were  so  directly  opposite  to  what 
appeared  to  me  the  design  and  tendency  of 
those  speeches,  that  I  cannot  account  for  it 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  presuming  that 
my  hon.  friend  was  not  in  his  usual  health, 
and  that  his  mind  did  not  possess  that  degree 
of  clearness  which  he  generally  brings  to 
bear  on  every  subject  he  investigates. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  looked  at  everything  relating  to 
this  question  through  a  distorted  medium. 
I  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
dissection  the  hon.  gentleman  made  of  these 
resolutions,  and  to  the  microscopic  analysis 
to  which  he  subjected  the  smallest  part  of 
their  provisions.  It  shewed  the  great  acute¬ 
ness  of  his  observation,  as  well  as  the  large 
and  extended  information  of  his  mind.  But 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  looking 
at  this  subject  through  the  discoloured  lens 
of  a  powerfully  microscopic  mind.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  tbat  this 
also  was  the  impression  made  by  his  speech 
on  other  hon.  gentlemen.  llis  talents 
and  his  ability  I  fully  recognize,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  every  hon.  gentleman 
listened,  equally  with  myself,  with  pleasure 
to  what  I  may  call  the  excruciating  dissec¬ 
tion  to  which  he  submitted  these  important 
resolutions.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
But  1  must  at  the  same  time  say  that  the 
result  of  all  his  analysis,  and  the  summing 
up  of  all  his  observations,  only  proved  to  me 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  advocates  of 
this  scheme  stand  is  well  nigh  immovable 
and  unassailable,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
smallness  of  the  objections  which  have  yet 
been  urged  against  it.  Of  course  my  hon. 
friend  from  Brome,  considering  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  his  mind,  dwelt  at  length  and  with 
much  force  upon  the  article  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  in  that  article  there  are 
passages  of  extreme  offensiveness,  such  as  I 
regret  to  see  in  any  British  publication,  and 
which  were  uncalled  for  and  imprudent. 
If  I  thought  that  the  article  reflected 
the  views  of  either  of  the  parties  now  divid¬ 
ing  the  political  world  in  Great  Britain,  I 
should  indeed  say  that  our  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country  was  precarious,  and  that 
it  behoved  us  to  ask  with  pertinacity  what 
really  was  the  intention  ot  the  statesmea 
and  the  people  at  homo  with  regard  to  us. 
But,  sir,  we  have  happily  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  could  be  afforded,  tha 
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hat  article  does  not  represent  the  views  of 
either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  may  be  the  mind  of  a  few 
isolated  individuals;  it  may  represent  what 
is  called  the  Manchester  School ;  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  all  that  they  should  utter 
sentiments  of  that  character.  I  believe  that 
the  Manchester  School,  being  in  a  measure 
republican  in  their  political  tendencies, 
would  cot  be  sorry  to  see  us  joining  the 
great  republic  to  the  south,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  a  matter  for  much  sorrow  to 
them  to  see  us  forsaking  our  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  joining  our  f’ortuues 
with  those  of  our  neighbors.  It  behoves  us 
to  see  if  there  are  not  some  grounds  of 
complaint — if  there  is  not  some  reason 
why  the  Manchester  School  should  wish  to 
get  rid  of  us.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
the  remarks  made  upon  us  by  our  enemies 
are  generally  more  valuable  than  those 
emanating  from  our  friends.  We  cannot 
very  well  afford  to  despise  the  opinions 
of  our  enemies,  and  we  would  do  well  to 
consider,  if  we  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
connection  with  the  Mother  Country,  whether 
we  cannot  consistently  with  our  interest 
and  honor  conciliate  every  party  in  Great 
Britain.  Believing  as  I  do  that  our  in¬ 
dependence  and  prosperity  depend  upon 
preserving  the  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country,  I  would  be  willing  to  remove 
every  just  cause  of  complaint  which  may 
be  found  to  exist.  I  believe,  further,  that 
no  man  should  take  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  these  provinces  who  is  not  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  question.  And  what 
is  the  ground  of  complaint  made  by  those 
who  hold  loosely  the  connection  of  the 
colonies  with  the  Crown  ?  The  complaint 
is  that  they  aie  taxed  with  our  defeucc 
while  we  tax  the  iudustry  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  go  directly  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  adopted  by  that  country ;  and 
surely  there  is  some  force  and  truth  in  this 
complaint.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  we 
are  growing  in  wealth  and  numbers,  these 
men  feel  it  as  an  oppression  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  taxed  as  heavily  in  order  to 
provide  means  for  our  defence,  and  especi¬ 
ally  as,  in  times  past,  we  have  done  so  little 
ourselves  in  that  direction.  As  from  year 
to  year,  or  decade  to  decade,  we  grow  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  we  ought  to  consider, 
if  we  value  the  connection,  in  what  manner 
we  can  relieve  the  Mother  Country  of  the 
expenses  entailed  upon  her  for  our  defence. 


I  also  hold  that,  in  so  far  as  our  financial 
position  admits  of  it,  we  should  seek  to 
adapt  and  assimilate  our  financial  policy  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  would  continue 
an  integral  part  of  that  country,  we  ought 
not  to  have  high  tariffs  intervening  as  so 
many  barriers  to  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  should  exist  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  for  these  must  be  provocative  of 
soreness  and  dissatisfaction.  I  am,  however, 
well  aware  that  there  are  circumstances 
which,  at  the  present  time,  do  not  admit  of 
such  a  commercial  policy  with  the  Mother 
Country.  I  merely  say  we  ought  constantly 
to  keep  the  matter  in  view,  and  that  those 
who  desire  to  maintain  the  connection 
should  consider  it  their  duty  to  decrease  the 
tariff  as  much  as  it  can  be  done  with  justice 
to  our  own  position,  and  thus  remove  the 
great  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
alluded,  sir,  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
to  the  extreme  offensivencss  of  some  of  its 
passages  referring  to  the  colonies.  But  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  sentiments  en¬ 
unciated  in  the  very  same  article,  which 
seem  to  me  to  contradict  the  drift  of  the 
article  itself.  As  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  this  article,  and  as  it  has  been  made  the 
ground  on  which  to  base  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  England  to 
bring  to  au  end  her  connection  with  the 
colonics,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  hon. 
gentlemen  to  this  suggestive  paragraph,  as 
I  find  it  in  (lie  same  article  : — 


The  people  of  England  have  no  desire  to  snap 
asunder  abruptly  the  slender  links  which  still 
unite  them  with  their  transatlantic  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  or  to  shorten  by  a  single  hour  the  duration 
ot  their  common  citizenship  On  the  contrary, 
by  strenghtening  the  ties  which  still  remain,  they 
would  convert  into  a  dignified  alliance  an  un¬ 
dignified,  because  unreal,  subserviency. 


This  is  a  remarkable  passage  to  find  in  such 
au  article,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the 
whole  drift  of  the  article  seems  to  imply  a 
desiie  on  the  part  ot  the  writer  to  see  the 
connection  severed  ;  and  yet,  while  express¬ 
ing  this  sentiment,  he  says  there  is  no 
desire  to  shorten  by  a  single  hour  the  dur- 
ation  of  our  common  citizenship!  Why 
this  article  which  has  been  made  so  much  of 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  so  forcibly,  and 
which  has  been  sent  forth  to  the  country  as 
indicative  of  the  future  policy  of  England— 
1  say  this  very  article  has  strong  language 
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manifesting  a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  connection. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— What  does 
the  concluding  part  of  the  article  say  7 

Col.  HAULTAIN  —  That  a  stronger 
alliance  is  desired. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  mean  the 
concluding  part  of  the  article  altogether. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  latter  part 
which  contradicts  the  former.  But  the 
article  points  to  a  position  the  writer  would 
desire  to  see  us  occupy. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — A  position 
of  independence. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Of  alliance,  not  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— No  ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  expresses  the  satis¬ 
faction  felt  by  the  writer  at  the  prospect  of 
our  becoming  independent. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Ihavenottheifeiu'rw 
by  me,  and  it  may  be  as  my  honorable  friend 
says.  But  the  general  drift  of  the  article  is 
as  I  have  stated  it  to  be.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  apparently  contradic¬ 
tory  sentiments  therein  expressed — senti¬ 
ments  which  are  absolutely  and  altogether 
contradictory.  To  resume  my  argument,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  evinced  a  desire  to 
remove  the  existing  causes  of  complaint, 
even  the  Manchester  School,  even  such  men 
as  Goldwin  Smith,  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  see  the  connection  between  these  provinces 
and  the  Mother  Country  continue.  My 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Brome, 
not  only  alluded  to  this  article  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  but  he  thought  there  were 
speeches  uttered  by  certain  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  their  places  in  the  British 
Parliament,  from  which,  looking  at  them 
through  his  discolored  lens,  ho  could  extraot 
sentiments  of  a  similar  character.  The  hon. 
gentleman  would  admit  nothing  whatever  in 
favor  of  this  scheme,  and  seemed  determined 
that  England,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not, 
should  cut  the  connection.  He  said  the 
Mother  Country  eulogised  the  scheme,  but — 
that  Lord  Granville  approved,  but — that 
Lord  Derby  spoke  in  favor  of  the  connec¬ 
tion,  but  — All  the  virtue  to  his  mind  was 
in  the  “  buts.”  Nothing  would  satisfy  him, 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  England  whatever 
was  done,  and  the  sooner  she  got  rid  of  us 
as  a  bad  bargain,  the  better  she  would  be 
pleased.  (Laughter.  )  But  what  was  really 
the  tone  of  the  speeches  from  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  quoted  ?  Lord  Houohton, 
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in  seconding  the  motion  for  the  Address  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
said,  “  He  hoped  and  believed  that  these 
colonies  would  still  recognize  the  value  of 
the  British  connection,  and  that  their  amal¬ 
gamation  would  render  them  more  safe, 
without  in  any  way  weakening  their  fealty. 
(Cheers.)”  What  language,  I  ask,  could 
more  clearly  express  the  feelings  of  the  person 
speaking  than  this,  and,  as  the  seconder  of 
the  Address,  the  desire  also  of  the  party 
connected  with  him,  that  “  our  fealty  to 
the  British  Crown  should  in  no  manner 
be  weakened.”  And  yet  my  honorable 
friend  from  Brome  thought,  with  that 
discolored  view  he  took  of  it,  that  he 
detected  some  uncertainty — some  “but.” 
(Laughter.)  Lord  Derby  was  even  more 
strong  and  emphatic  in  his  language : — 

If  I  saw  in  this  Confederation  a  desire  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  this  country,  I  should  consider  that  a 
matter  of  so  much  more  doubtful  policy;  but  I  see 
it  with  satisfaction — perhaps,  however,  it  is  too 
soon  to  discuss  resolutions  which  have  not  vet 
been  finally  adopted — but  I  hope  I  see,  in  the 
terms  of  this  proposed  Confederation,  an  earnest 
desire  to  retain  the  ble'ssings  of  the  connection 
with  this  country — an  earnest  feeling  of  loyalty, 
and  a  determined  and  deliberate  preference  for  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  over  republican 
institutions,  and  a  desire  to  maintain,  as  long  as 
it  can  be  maintained  peaceably — and  no  human 
being  can  wish  to  see  it  maintained  longer — the 
amicable  connection  which  at  present  exists  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  colonies.  (Cheers.) 

I  notice  that  on  both  occasions  when  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Houghton  expressed  these 
sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  colonies, 
cheers  were  given  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Brome,  laboring 
under  some  extraordinary  mental  hallucina¬ 
tion — (laughter) — thought  he  could  detect 
evidences  -of  a  desire  to  abandon  us  to  oub 
fate — a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  two 
great  parties  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Earl  Granville  and  Earl 
Derby,  that  this  connection  should  cease  ! 
When  we  consider  the  position  Lord  Derby 
occupies ;  when  we  consider  that  he  spoke 
from  his  seat  in  Parliament- — and  we  all  know 
the  significance  attached  to  the  utterances 
of  oven  the  men  of  least  note,  when  they 
speak  from  theib  places  in  the  Legislature, 
how  their  words  will  be  noted  down  and 
become  a  matter  of  record  to  be  referred  to 
five  or  ten  years  hence  perhaps,  as  I  dare 
say  has  more  than  once  been  found  to  be  the 
cue  with  regard  to  honorable  gentlemen 
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occupying  seats  on  the  floor  of  this  House — 
when  Lord  Derby,  I  say,  the  leader  of  the 
greatest  political  party  in  Great  Britain — 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  stands 
to-day  the  most  numerous  party — gives 
utterance  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  desire 
to  see  perpetuated  the  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  I  hope  we  see  in  that  an 
evidence,  that  so  long  as  we  discharge  the 
duties  properly  devolving  upon  us,  England 
will  never  fail  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 
(Cheers.)  Lord  Granville  said  : — 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  good  feeling  which 
existed  between  this  country  and  the  North  Am¬ 
erican  colonies,  which,  while  they  strove  to  carry 
out  their  own  wishes,  desired  to  continue  the 
connection  with  England. 

Why,  sir,  if  my  hon.  friend  from  Brome 
(Mr.  Dunkin)  was  right,  Earl  Gran- 
ViLLE/  so  far  from  saying  that  he  desired  to 
see  this  connection  perpetuated,  should  have 
expressed  his  regret  that  we  were  desiring 
to  maintain  this  connection.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  language  I  have 
quoted,  my  hon  friend  from  Brome  was 
determined  to  see  in  it  some  desire  in  the 
minds  of  these  noble  lords  that  the  connec¬ 
tion  should  cease — some  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ot  Englan  i  that  they  should 
no  longer  hold,  as  appendages  of  the  British 
Crown,  these  valuable  Provinces  of  British 
America.  He  said  even,  with  reference  to 
the  language  of  Lord  Derby,  that  his  lord- 
ship  “  hoped”  and  “  trusted”  that  so  and  so 
would  be  the  Case — and  that  the  very  fact  of 
Lord  Derby’s  expressing  a  hope  that  we 
were  not  going  to  sever  the  connection,  was 
in  his  mind  tantamount  to  saying  that  a 
separation  was  inevitable.  (Laughter.) 
What  would  happen,  sir,  if  my  hon.  friend 
were  to  carry  out  these  extraordinary  views 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  ?  It  struck 
me,  while  he  was  speaking,  that  in  his  stale 
of  mind,  there  might  be  danger  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  the  casual  civilities  of  social 
intercourse.  He  is  unfortunately  laboring 
under  a  severe  cold.  Suppose  I  were  to  meet 
him  to-morrow  morning,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  that  friendly  regard  that  I  cordially  feel 
for  my  hon.  friend,  I  were  to  express  a  hope 
that  his  malady  was  decreasing.  If  he  were 
to  interpret  my  “  hope”  in  the  same  strange 
manner  in  which  he  has  taken  the  “Trope” 
of  Lord  Derby  and  others,  he  would  very 
likely  tell  me  that  he  was  not  so  near  his 
dissolution  as  I  imagined,  and  that  he  had 
no  intention  yet  of  ordering  his  grave  to  be 


dug.  For  it  must  he  evident,  that  acting 
under  the  mental  delusion  that  has  charac¬ 
terized  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  he  would 
interpret  my  “  hope”  that  he  was  better,  to 
a  persuasion  on  my  part  that  he  had  but  a 
precarious  tenure  of  his  life.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  And  to  illustrate  farther 
how  incapable  his  mind  had  become  of  deal¬ 
ing  impartially  and  correctly  with  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  before  us,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  when  Lord  Derby  expressed  “  a 
hope,”  he  was  not  speaking  at  all  of  the 
feeling  in  England,  but  he  was  speaking  of 
the  feeling  in  this  country.  He  said  he 
hoped  we  should  continue  the  connection. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  the  feeling  in  the  old 
country,  he  did  not  even  use  the  word 
“hope,”  but  spoke  positively  and  with  assu¬ 
rance,  saying:  “I  am  sure”  that  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain  will  never  fail  them  when  they 
require  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had 
his  remarks  quoted  to  us  before,  but  I  make 
no  apology  at  all  for  extending  the  discussion 
upou  it,  for  I  feel  strongly  how  important  it 
is  that  this  country  should  understand  what 
the  feeling  in  England  is  with  regard  to  us. 
We  have  also  had  quoted  to  us  the  words 
used  in  Her  Majesty’s  Speech,  at  the  time 
that  Columbia  was  formed  into  a  British 
province.  I  will  read  it  again  : — 

Her  Majesty  hopes  that  this  new  colony  on  the 
Pacific  may  be  but  one  step  in  the  career  of 
steady  progress  by  which  Her  Majesty’s  dominions 
in  North  America  may  ultimately  be  peopled  in 
an  unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  by  a  loyal  and  industrious  population  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  British  Crown. 

(Hear,  hear.)  These  utterances  from  high 
official  quarters,  which  are  generally  very 
reticent,  are  remarkable  for  their  force,  and 
for  the  unmistakable  language  in  which  they 
are  couched.  But,  if  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  feeling  which  existed  among  the 
leading  men  of  the  political  parties  of  the 
Empire,  ought  not  thatdoubttobe  removed  by 
the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
op  Wales  to  this  country?  Was  that  a  mere 
sham,  a  11  akc-believe,  on  the  part  of  England 
and  the  English  Government,  that  Her 
Majesty  desired  to  retain,  and  Her  G-overn- 
ment  and  the  people  of  England  desired  to 
retain,  the  allegiance  and  the  homage  of  Her 
people  in  the  west  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a 
single  instant.  I  have  had  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  language  used  by  the  Prince  op  Wales, 
which  I  remember  struck  me  very  forcibly 
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at  the  time.  It  occurred  in  his  address  to  the 
Canadian  regiment  in  the  year  1858,  or  the 
beginning  of  1859.  Atter  its  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  colors  were  presented  to  that  regiment 
by  H.R.  Highness.  It  was  his  first  public  act, 
after  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  commission 
in  the  British  army.  I  will  read  the  words 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  on  that  occasion,  and  which  made  a  most 
gratifying  impression  on  my  mind,  having 
spent,  as  a  British  officer,  previous  to  that 
time,  many  years  of  my  life  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  His  Royal  Highness,  in  presenting 
the  colors  to  the  regiment,  used  these  words  : — 

The  ceremonial  on  which  we  are  now  engaged 
possesses  a  peculiar  significance  and  solemnity, 
because  in  confiding  to  you  for  the  first  time  this 
emblem  of  military  fidelity  and  valor,  I  not  only 
recognize  emphatically  your  enrollment  into  our 
national  force,  but  celebrate  an  act  which  pro¬ 
claims  and  strengthens  the  unity  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  vast  empire  under  the  sway  of  our 
common  Sovereign. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  the  answers  which  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  made  to  the  various  addresses  presented 
to  him  in  passing  through  this  country.  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  to  my  own  mind,  and 
to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  desires  to  see 
our  connection  with  the  Mother  Country  per¬ 
petuated,  is  his  answer  to  the  Address  from  the 
Legislative  Council,  in  which  he  said — “  Most 
heartily  do  I  respond  to  your  desire  that  the 
ties  which  bind  together  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Canadian  people  may  be  strong  and  en¬ 
during.”  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  quote  further  from  the  answers 
made  by  His  Royal  Highness.  The  whole 
aspect  of  his  visit  to  this  country — the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  British  Empire — the  well-known  wishes 
of  our  Sovereign  and  of  the  Heir- Apparent  to 
the  Throne — all  these  intimate,  so  far  as  acts 
and  language  can  intimate  anything  ,that  there 
is  still  an  unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  British  people  for  the  continuance  of 
the  connection  of  these  provinces  with  the 
British  Empire.  And  I  believe  it  rests 
with  us — altogether  rests  with  us — whether 
that  connection  shall  be  perpetuated.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  prevailing 
desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  connection 
is  one  main  ground  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  people  of  England  view  our  move¬ 
ment  towards  union.  They  are  well  aware 
— not  looking  at  it  from  the  view  of  our  sec¬ 
tional  jealousies  and  party  conflicts,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  a  broader  point  of  view — that 


our  union  must  tend  to  the  consolidation  of 
our  power  and  our  strength,  and  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  resources.  I  6ee  no  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  why,  as  we  grow  in  strength, 
we  should  think,  for  many  long  years  to  come, 
of  severing  the  connection;  but  as  we  in¬ 
crease  in  wealth  and  in  numbers,  we  ought 
gradually,  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  relieve  the 
Mother  Country  of  the  expense  to  which  we 
now  put  her  for  our  defence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Another  reason  why  we  should  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  a  union  of  the  British  provinces,  in 
order  to  develope  our  nationality,  in  order 
that  we  should  become  better  acquainted,  in 
order  that  new  channels  of  commerce  should 
be  opened  up,  is  because  of  the  hostility  of 
the  United  States,  evidently  manifested  to 
this  country  during  the  past  few  months. 
What  has  been  the  polioy  of  the  United 
States  towards  Canada  during  that  time  ? 
We  have  seen  adopted  the  passport  system — 
a  remnant  of  despotism  which  even  the  de¬ 
spotic  governments  of  the  old  world  have 
abolished.  We  have  seen  that  democratic 
people  embarrassing  and  restricting  the  inter¬ 
course  between  us;  they  have  given  notice 
of  the  termination  of  the  convention  limiting 
the  lake  naval  force ;  they  have,  I  believe, 
given  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Reci¬ 
procity  treaty ;  we  have  seen  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  reporting  a  bill  for  put¬ 
ting  the  frontier  defences  in  order,  and  re¬ 
commending  the  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
a  million  of  dollars  on  those  defences. 
They  have  given  notice,  or  propose  to  give 
notice,  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Extradition 
treaty.  They  have  proposed  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Niagara  Falls  for 
gunboats  and  vessels  of  war.  This  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  it  makes  us  consider 
what  steps  they  will  take  next.  It  must 
make  every  man  consider  the  position  of  this 
country,  should  she  be  cut  off  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  ocean  through  the  United 
States  by  the  bonding  system  being  suddenly 
terminated.  It  makes  us  feel  the  humiliating 
position  we  occupy,  that  our  very  national 
existence  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  great 
measure  dependent — most  humiliatingly  de¬ 
pendent — upon  a  foreign  and  an  unfriendly 
power.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  recently  manifested  no 
good-will  towards  us,  and  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  exhibit  their  ill-will  are  perhaps 
only  a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect  before 
long.  But  whether  they  take  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  or  not  at  the  present  time,  does  our 
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present  position  offer  any  guarantee  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  for  the  continuance  of  our  con¬ 
nection  with  England  ?  Rather,  do  not  the 
condition  of  this  continent  and  the  earnest 
advice  of  British  statesmen  call  aloud  upon  us 
to  be  prepared,  unless  we  intend  to  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  republic  ?  I  can 
readily  understand  how  men  with  annexation 
tendencies,  and  who  are  inclined  towards 
republican  institutions,  would  rejoice  at  our 
present  position.  I  can  understand  how  men 
who  wish  to  see  the  whole  continent  converted 
into  one  great  republic,  are  pleased  at  difficul¬ 
ties  being  created  between  the  Empire  and  the 
provinces.  But  those  who  entertain  different 
views  see  plainly  that  some  steps  must  be 
taken,  that  we  must  go  to  work  earnestly  to 
build  up  a  nationality  independent  of  the 
United  States,  though  not  in  hostility  to  it, 
to  counteract  the  tendency  so  evident  on  every 
hand  to  drive  us  into  their  arms.  We  know 
very  well  what  must  be  the  result  of  the  steps 
which  they  are  now  taking — unless  we  ourselves 
take  measures  in  another  direction — unless  we 
find  another  outlet  to  the  ocean — unless  we 
find  shme  other  channels  for  our  trade  and 
commerce,  they  know  that  we  must  inevitably 
fall  into  their  arms.  That  is  another  reason 
why  I  wish  to  see  no  delay  in  the  union  and 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  British  provinces, 
in  order  that  we  may  at  once  consolidate  our¬ 
selves  into  one  people,  and  at  once  endeavor  to 
abolish  those  barriers  which  now  exist  between 
us,  and  develope  the  feeling  that  we  have  com¬ 
mon  interests,  and  that  we  are  dependent  the 
one  upon  the  other,  which  can  never  be  the 
case  so  long  as  division  walls  exist.  It  seems 
really  astonishing  to  my  mind  that  any  man 
who  really  desires  to  see  built  up  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  a  nationality  independent  of  the  United 
States,  should  offer  any  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  now  before  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  So 
much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  our 
financial  and  commercial  position  and  pros¬ 
pects,  that  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for .  me  to  say  anything  further  on  the 
subject.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  not  place 
the  matter  before  you  as  well  as  it  has  been 
submitted  by  those  who  have  preceded  me. 
But  it  is  natural  that  each  speaker  should 
dwell  upon  that  which  most  impresses  his  own 
mind.  .  I  am  persuaded  that  in  every  point  of 
view  in  view  of  our  dependence  upon,  and 
precarious  relations  with  the  United  States  ; 
in  view  of  a  desired  union  with  the  British 
provinces  ;  in  view  of  our  connection  with  the 
Empire  we  should  be  culpably  lacking  in  our 
duty,  did  we  any  longer  delay  to  seek  and  to 


create  new  channels  for  our  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present 
time  our  productions  are  actually  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  before  they  reach  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.  These  merchants  are  deriving  all  the 
benefits  of  that  trade,  which,  with  all  our  dis¬ 
advantages,  does  exist  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  is  evidently  capable  of  an  enormous 
extension.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  position  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
provinces,  to  »ee  at  once  how  exactly  they 
supply  the  wants  and  deficiencies  of  each 
other.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  agricul¬ 
tural  and  manufacturing,  whilst  they  are,  and 
must  remain,  principally  a  maritime  popula¬ 
tion,  requiring  for  consumption  that  with 
which  we  can  supply  them.  I  know  it  is  said 
that  these  channels  of  commercial  intercourse 
may  be  opened  up  without  union.  But  we 
need  to  feel  ourselves  to  be  one  people,  with 
identical  interests,  dependent  upon  each  other ; 
and  what  can  do  this  as  well  as  a  political 
union,  bringing  us  together  into  one  legisla¬ 
ture  and  under  one  government  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  commercial 
interests  would  be  furthered  more  in  ten  years 
under  a  political  union,  than  it  would  be  in 
thirty  years  without  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  I  am  naturally 
reminded  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Now, 
sir,  it  appears  to  me,  although  the  Interco¬ 
lonial  Railway  has  been  dragged  into  this  ques¬ 
tion — although  the  expense  of  that  undertak¬ 
ing  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  the  opponents  of 
this  scheme  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  scheme  and 
of  this  scheme  alone — I  be'ieve  that  whatever 
the  event,  whether  there  be  a  Confederation 
of  the  provinces  or  not,  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  that  railway  is,  therefore,  a  question 
altogether  apart  from  this  scheme,  and  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
pro  or  con.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
light  of  a  profitable  commercial  undertaking, 
neither,  to  any  great  extent,  as  a  valuable 
military  undertaking.  (Opposition  cries  of 
“Hear, hear.”)  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
when  we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  hostil¬ 
ities,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in 
furnishing  us  with  an  outlet  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Before  actual  hostilities,  as  in 
the  Trent  affair,  we  need  it  to  secure  our  inde¬ 
pendence  ot  the  United  States  in  bringing 
rapidly  troops  and  munitions  of  war  into  the 
provinces.  When  aotually  at  war,*  we  are 
aware  that  railways  are  easily  destroyed,  and 
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rendered  of  little  use,  unless  we  have  the 
means  of  protecting  them.  But  as  a  great 
social  and  political  engine,  it  seems  to  me  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  if  ever  we  are  to  have  a 
union  ;  and  if  a  union  does  not  como  to-day, 
but  is  looked  forward  to  ten  years  hence,  I 
still  hold  that  we  ought  at  the  present  time, 
and  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  commence  its 
construction.  Union,  sir,  is  desirable,  because 
undoubtedly  it  will  add  to  our  means  of 
defence.  It  is  true  we  shall  not  have  any 
territory  added  to  us  which  will  increase  our 
strength  ;  neither  shall  we  add  to  the  number 
of  battalions  in  the  provinces  generally.  But 
it  does  not,  I  apprehend,  require  a  military 
man,  or  a  man  with  military  experience  or 
military  education,  to  be  aware  that  there  is 
no  combination  which  so  much  needs  one  head 
and  one  guiding  mind  as  the  management  of 
military  organizations,  and  the  guidance  of 
military  operations.  What,  I  ask,  would  be 
our  position  in  the  event  of  war,  should  there 
be  no  union  ?  We  have  at  present  five  dis¬ 
tinct  provinces,  with  as  many  independent 
governments.  The  people  are  but  little  known - 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  consequently  have 
but  the  slightest  possible  interest  in  each 
other.  In  the  event  of  war,  circumstances 
might  frequently  occur  where  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  two  or  more  of  the  provinces 
might  be  required.  Immediate  cooperation 
might  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  project.  Should  we  not  have  the  most 
serious  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
undertaking,  simply  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  independent  governments  must  be  con¬ 
sulted,  each  jealous  of  its  own  >  ights,  and  con¬ 
cerned  only  about  its  own  safety.  (Hear, 
hear.^  Such  a  state  of  things  demands  a 
change,  were  there  no  other  argument  in 
favor  of  it.  If  we  are  to  remain  independent 
of  the  United  States,  we  must  unite,  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible,  our  available 
means  of  defence.  We  must  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another,  and  do  all  we  can 
to  call  into  existence  a  feeling  of  oneness,  and 
of  interest  not  only  in  one  section  or  province, 
but  in  British  America  generally.  Canadians 
should  cease  to  think  that  they  are  interested 
alone  in  the  defence  of  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotians  must  learn  to  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  Nova  Scotia.  If  we  are  to  offer  anything 
like  a  united  resistance,  we  must  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  whole  country.  And  how 
can  we  so  surely  effect  this,  how  effect  it  at 
all,  without  union  ?  But  let  us  oarry  out 
the  scheme  that  is  proposed  for  our  adop¬ 
tion,  and  in  coarse  of  time  we  shad 


all  learn  to  feel  interested  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  every  part  of  the  Confederation.  If 
we  are  united  we  shall  find  the  people  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  admirably  suited  for  the 
work  required  to  be  done  on  the  lakes — the 
key  to  the  defence  of  Upper  Canada.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  be  united  as  one  people,  if 
we  are  brought  under  one  head  and  one  mind, 
we  shall  have  Nova  Scotians  assisting  in  our 
defence,  and  very  likely  we  shall  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Nova  Scotia.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  hear  me  the  strong  convictions  of 
my  own  mind  with  reference  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  immediate  and  thorough  union.  Our 
own  interests  demand  it,  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  require  it,  that  we  may  be  able  to  hold 
our  own  against  the  strong  and  energetic 
power  to  the  south  of  us.  For  these  import¬ 
ant  objects  we  must  learn  to  throw  aside  all 
our  sectional  disputes,  and  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  have  to  guide 
us  when  the  time  of  difficulty  may  arrive.  No 
one  more  earnestly  desires  the  continuance  of 
the  blessings  of  peace  ;  but  should  the  reverse 
come,  we  must  all  leam  to  obey  orders  with 
zeal  and  promptitude,  to  stand  in  readiness 
for  service  in  any  part  of  British  America 
where  our  presence  may  be  required.  This 
can  never  be  done  so  long  as  Nova  Scotia  is 
building  up  a  nationality  for  herself,  and  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  are  each  remaining  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are 
far  removed  in  sentiment  and  feeling  from 
either.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  we  are 
diffusing  our  strength  and  are  weakening  our¬ 
selves.  From  no  point  of  view  can  union  be 
more  strongly  urged  as  a  necessity  than  in 
the  case  of  our  defence.  The  defenoe  of  Can¬ 
ada,  although  we  have  suoh  an  extended  fron¬ 
tier,  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  There  a  few  prominent  points  which 
must  be  defended,  and  which  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  hold.  It  is  true  we  have  an 
extensive  frontier,  but  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  less  so.  It  is  true 
also  that  we  have  many  towns  on  the  frontier, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  placed  at  so  great  a 
disadvantage  in  that  respect.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  points  which  are  the  key  or  the  gates  to 
Canada,  and  which,  if  properly  defended,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  hold  the  country, 
without  fear  of  any  number  that  may  be 
brought  against  us,  and  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  the  people  of  Canada  should 
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awake  to  the  necessity  of  having  these  posts 
defended.  If  we  are  to  remain  independent, 
if  we  really  desire  a  nationality  apart  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  think  of  these  things,  and  look  them 
fully  in  the  face — to  consider  it  well,  and  to 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Government 
as  to  the  proportion  we  are  mutually  to  bear. 
If  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  our  professed 
desire  to  maintain  our  independence,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  be  willing  to  tax  ourselves  and 
submit  to  the  necessary  sacrifices.  The  very 
fact  that  there  is  an  uncertainty  existing  in 
the  minds  of  many  whether  Canada  will  con¬ 
sent  to  be  taxed  for  her  defence,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  grounds,  to  my  mind,  why  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  completing  the  union 
of  the  British  American  Provinces.  I  feel 
that  so  long  as  Canada  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  British  America,  so  long  will  she  be 
without  any  feeling  of  nationality.  She  can¬ 
not  exist  here  alone.  We  need  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  nationality  on  this  continent  to 
which  we  are  attached ;  and  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  likely  to  extend  our  ideas  and  views, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  than  the  present  project.  We  are  likely 
to  view  a  country  such  as  the  Confederation 
would  include,  as  something  worth  struggling 
for  and  defending.  All  other  countries  of 
the  world  are  satisfied  to  tax  themselves  for 
their  defence,  and  we  find  countries  not  so 
numerous  in  population,  and  with  revenues 
and  commerce  inferior  to  ourselves,  maintain¬ 
ing  comparatively  large  standing  armies.  And 
yet  when  we  talk  of  our  defences — when  we 
speak  oi  the  taxation  which  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  erect  and  defend  these  works 
and  to  instruct  the  militia,  we  hear  doubts  ex¬ 
pressed,  uncertainties  floating  about,  whether 
Canada  will  really  consent  to  bear  her 
share  of  it.  It  shows  to  me  that  there  is 
among  some  a  want  of  a  deep-seated  feeling 
of  nationality,  and  that  that  necessary  senti¬ 
ment  has  yet  to  be  called  out  and  developed. 
Where  this  does  exist  the  people  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  independence.  Other 
countries  have  manifested  their  attachment 
to  their  nationality  and  their  flag  by  the 
sacrifice  of  almost  everything  they  possessed. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  urged  that  when 
the  time  arrives  Canada  will  show  to  the  world 
that  she  is  willing  to  spend  her  last  drop  of 
blood  in  defence  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  very 
proper  sentiment,  and  sounds  exceedingly 
well,  bet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  those 


who  give  expression  to  it  wish  to  shew  that 
it  can  stand  the  test  of  trial,  they  would  now 
urge  the  expenditure  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  it.  They  would  then  be  doing  some  real 
practical  good,  and  not  be  so  liable  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  sentimentalists.  The 
question  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  and 
the  sentiment  that  has  no  practical  issue 
may  be  regarded  as  spurious  and  useless. 
We  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  spend  the  money  that  is  necessary 
for  our  defence,  when  the  time  comes  there 
will  be  a  great  unwillingness  to  spend  the 
blood.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  ought  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  our  lives,  for  these  alone 
cannot  defend  us.  If  we  make  no  prepar¬ 
ation,  what  will  the  destruction  of  life  avail 
us  ?  It  is  unreasonable  and  foolish  to  say 
that  we  will  leave  everything  undone — the 
training  of  our  men,  and  the  strengthening 
of  our  positions — until  the  very  time  when 
our  only  chance  must  depend  upon  our 
having  trained  men  and  fortified  positions 
ready  to  our  hand.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
fora  man  to  say,  “I  will  learn  to  swim  when 
I  am  drowning.”  Every  reasonable  man 
exposed  to  drowning  would  certainly  take 
every  means  to  learn  to  swim  beforehand,  so 
that  when  exposed  to  the  danger  he  would 
be  able  to  extricate  himself.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  as  reasonable  for  us  to  say  that 
when  the  time  comes  we  will  spend  our 
lives  in  defence  of  the  country,  and  neglect 
all  precautionary  measures  beforehand.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  sentiment,  and 
very  little  confidence  in  it.  I  should  like 
rather  to  see  a  little  practical  sense  manifested 
in  a  question  of  such  vital  importance.  I 
have  read  with  attention  the  report  of  Col. 
Jervois,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and,  I  presume,  most  other 
hon.  members  of  this  House  have  also  seen 
it.  That  officer  points  out  certain  places 
which  must  be  defended,  and  he  closes  his 
report  with  this  remark  :  “  That  uuless  these 
works  are  constructed,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  continue  any  British  force  in  Canada.” 

Mr.  PERRAULT — Hear  !  hear  ! 

Col.  HAULTAIN — The  hon.  gentleman 
says  “  Hear  !  hear  !”  Of  course,  sir,  I  can¬ 
not  pronounce  absolutely  what  may  be  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  mind,  but  I  have  noticed  this — 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  know  whether  it 
justly  applies  to  himself  or  no^— that  when 
the  expenses  of  our  defence  were  mentioned 
by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  from  North 
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Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron),  in  a  manner 
deprecating  the  expenditure,  there  was  a 
very  significant  “  Hear !  hear!”  intimating 
a  hearty  concurrence  in  such  sentiments. 
But,  sir,  when  my  hon.  friend  in  his  usual 
forcible  manner,  expressed  his  willingness, 
when  the  time  arrived,  to  spend  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  this  land, 
we  heard  no  more  of  the  responding  and 
concurring  “  Hear  !  hear  !”  I  alluded  to. 
(Laughter.)  My  hon.  friend,  if  I  under¬ 
stood  him  rightly,  deprecated  the  idea  that 
any  expense  should  be  entailed  upon  us  for 
defensive  works.  But,  sir,  he  spoke  like 
a  true  Briton,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  did  not  utter  a  mere 
barren  sentiment,  when  he  said  that  he 
would  spend  his  last  drop  of  blood  in  the 
defence  of  his  country.  And  I  am  sure  he 
would  do  so.  But  I  would  put  it  to  my  hon. 
friend  if  it  is  more  reasonable  that  he  should 
spend  this  blood,  or  spend  a  few  pounds  ? 
Who  can  tell  the  thousands,  ay,  the  hund¬ 
reds  of  thousands  of  human  lives  that  may 
be  spared  by  the  judicious  and  timely  ex¬ 
penditure  now  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  ?  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  hon. 
friend  what  is  the  clear  conviction  of  my 
own  mind,  that  in  every  point  of  view  it  is 
economy — economy  of  treasure,  and  economy 
of  useful  lives,  to  spend  some  money  now  to 
place  our  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  I 
think  a  great  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
The  ventilation  of  the  subject  has  drawn 
men’s  minds  towards  it,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  here  we  are  a  people  consid¬ 
erable  in  numbers  and  considerable  in  wealth, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  more  than 
we  have  been  doing  in  times  past.  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  very  important  work  which 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  I  allude  to 
the  Ottawa  canal.  I  regret  that  the  state  of 
our  finances  will  not  permit  us  to  think  of 
its  construction  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
refer  to  it  that  we  may  think  of  it ;  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  may 
think  of  it;  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
country  may  think  of  it.  In  order  to 
secure  the  future  defence  of  the  country, 
and  especially  the  western  section  of  it, 
and  to  maintain  its  independence,  the 
Ottawa  canal  must  be  built.  The  Ottawa 
canal  would  be  worth  50,000  men  to  us. 
With  that  canal,  and  the  aid  of  the  Mother 
Country,  which  we  are  assured  will  never  be 
wanting  when  we  require  it,  we  will  be  able 


to  maintain  and  hold  our  own  on  the 
lakes,  and  thus  make  our  own  territory 
secure,  and  threaten  our  opponents  at  many 
important  points.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  in  a  sad  condition  as  regards  our  canal 
communication,  looked  at  from  a  defensible 
point  of  view.  Our  St.  Lawrence  canals  are 
almost  entirely  useless.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  American  Government  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  terminate  the 
convention  for  not  keeping  armed  vessels  on 
the  lakes.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  is  to 
be  put  an  end  to,  for  it  was  decidedly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  our  interests,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  gunboats  on  our  lakes  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Had  it  continued 
otherwise,  we  might  have  been  very  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  question  that,  should  they  determine  upon 
going  to  war  with  us  before  the  opening  of 
navigation,  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  a 
British  gun-boat  on  our  waters  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  as  they  are  so  easily 
accessible  to  our  opponents,  and,  without 
much  difficulty,  could  be  rendered  useless  for 
navigation.  As  regards  the  Rideau  canal, 
how  are  we  to  get  gun-boats  through  it  ? 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  gun-boats  that 
might  pass  through  it. 

Mr.  H.  MACKENZIE  was  understood  to 
express  doubt  on  this  point. 

Coe.  HAULTAIN — Yes;  the  locks  of 
the  Rideau  canal  are,  I  believe,  L>0  feet 
long,  and  would  admit  a  certain  class  of  gun¬ 
boats.  But,  as  my  hon.  friend  seems  to 
remark,  the  Rideau  canal  would,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  useless,  because  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  reach  it  is  through  the  Gren¬ 
ville  oanal,  and  the  locks  of  the  Grenville 
canal  are  only  70  feet  long.  Therefore, 
we  should  be  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  United  States,  because,  unless 
we  held  Lake  Ontario,  the  Upper  Pro¬ 
vince  would  be  inevitably  gene.  Well, 
sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  our  inter¬ 
ests — commercial,  political  and  defensive — 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  urgently  call  for  the  union  of 
the  British  Provinces.  The  reasons  are  of 
that  force  and  the  interests  of  that  magni¬ 
tude,  that  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  any 
hon.  gentleman,  who  really  desires  that 
these  provinces  should  be  independent  of 
the  United  States,  should  hesitate  for  a 
single  moment  about  adopting  the  scheme, 
not  that  it  is  perfect,  but  because  it  is  the 
only  one  within  our  reach.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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I  have  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
character  of  Her  Majesty’s  loyal  Opposition. 
The  composition  of  that  Opposition  strikes 
me  as  somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  certainly 
heterogeneous.  The  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Opposition  and  the  Government 
seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  while  the 
Government  are  anxious  to  build  up,  to 
consolidate,  to  strengthen,  the  only  object  of 
the  Opposition,  the  only  object  which  keeps 
them  together,  appears  to  be  to  pull  down, 
to  weaken,  to  divide.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many 
of  the  remarks  which  which  have  fallen 
from  the  various  members  of  the  Opposition, 
they  might  have  made  with  equal  force 
against  each  other  as  against  the  Government. 
To  use  a  military  phrase,  they  seem  to  have 
been  firing  at  one  another,  tut  as  it  is  only 
a  war  of  words  and  arguments,  they  may  still 
fire  away,  although  logically  hors  de  combat. 
One  says  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  a 
change.  Another  says  he  desires  no  change, 
but  wishes  us  to  remain  as  we  are.  A  third  is 
against  Confederation,  because  he  thinks 
the  Federal  principle  is  one  which  in  all 
time  past  has  been  proved  to  be  weak  and 
powerless.  Another  member  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  bases  his  hopes  of  the  world’s  future 
on  the  principles  of  Federalism.  Another 
says  he  will  have  nothing  but  a  legislative 
union ;  while,  I  believe,  there  are  not  a 
few  of  those  with  whom  he  acts  who  would 
threaten  fire  and  sword  if  a  legislative 
union  were  attempted  to  be  carried.  We 
have  surely  'here  an  extraordinary  display 
of  anything  but  unanimity.  As  I  said 
before,  they  present  the  spectacle  of  a  most 
heterogeneous  company,  with  power  only  to 
destroy. 

Mr.  T.  C.  W  4LLBRIDGE — What  sort 
of  a  spectacle  do  the  Government  present  in 
that  respect  ? 

Col.  H  AULT  AIN — The  members  of  the 
Governmenthaveacommon  object.  They  have 
come  together,  not  to  assail  on  3  another  with 
their  opposite  principles  and  views  and  opin¬ 
ions,  but  they  have  come  together  to  combine 
—they  have  come  together,  like  reasonable 
men,  tor  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  com¬ 
mon  object— and  they  have  considered  how 
best  they  can  meet  one  another’s  views  by 
mutual  concession,  which  is  the  law  that 
binds  society  together,  without  which  society 
would  be  at  an  end.  They  have  united  in 
this  way  and  in  this  spirit  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  these  provinces,  and  the  position 
of  the  Empire  to  which  they  belong.  But  I 


do  not  hear  one  word  of  this,  with  regard  to 
the  hon.  members  forming  the  Opposition. 
I  do  not  hear  that  they  have  met  together, 
and  are  prepared  to  propose  to  the  country 
some  scheme  that  will  be  better  than  the  one 
that  is  now  offered  for  our  adoption.  I  do 
not  hear  a  word  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
this  I  do  most  seriously  complain  of.  I 
maintain  that  the  importance  of  this  matter 
is  such,  that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
the  latitude  of  parliamentary  opposition. — 
The  circumstances  of  this  country  are 
too  grave  for  us  to  trifle  with  such  a 
question.  If  we  present  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  something  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  our  position,  then  I  say  that 
honorable  gentlemeu  who  oppose  that  scheme 
are  wanting  in  their  duty  to  their  country, 
and  are  wanting  in  the  appreciation  they 
ought  to  have  of  those  difficulties,  if  they  do 
not  on  their  part  present  something  to  us, 
and  ask  us  to  accept  from  them  what  they 
suppose  better  than  is  offered  to  them  by  U3. 
I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  at  the  course 
they  have  pursued  (Hear.)  I  will  now 
allude,  sir,  to  an  opposition  to  thi-  scheme, 
which  has  been  very  decidedly  expressed 
by  a  certain  section  of  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Lower  Canada.  I  am  aware, 
from  personal  intercourse  with  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  belonging  to  that  section  of  the 
community,  that  they  do  feel  a  very 
strong  aversion  to  this  scheme,  because,  as 
they  say,  it  will  place  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  French-Canadians.  On  this  point  I 
desire  to  assure  my  honorable  friends  from 
Lower  Canada,  that  whilst  I  consider  that 
our  present  circumstances  require  us  all  to 
speak  openly  and  honestly  one  to  the  other, 
it.is  and  shall  be  my  earnest  desire  to  speak 
with  all  kindliness  of  feeling  towards  them. 
I  feel  compelled  to  siy  that  there  is  no  part 
of  this  scheme  that  I  feel  more  doubt  about, 
than  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  political  interests  of  the  Protestants 
of  Lower  Canada.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  and  always  has  been  a  spirit  of 
toleration  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
French-Canadians  towards  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
they  have  on  every  occasion  furthered  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  in  the  fairest 
and  most .  just  manner,  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Protestant  uiinority.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  who  have  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  eubjeot,  have 
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also  said  that,  ia  time  past,  although  there 
has  uot  been  an  open  hostility  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  Protestant  minority,  there  has 
beeu  a  very  decided  under-hand  obstructive¬ 
ness.  This  is  stated  by  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  a  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
who,  I  am  confident,  would  not  make  such 
a  statement  if  they  did  uot  think  it  to 
be  the  case.  And  I  must  say,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  do  think  the  Protestant 
minority  have  some  grounds  for  this  fear 
And  this  is  my  reason  :  the  religious  faith 
of  the  majority  in  Lower  Canada  is,  as  we 
know,  Roman  Catholic,  and  they  receive 
from  the  head  of  the  Romish  Church  their 
inspiration  ;  they  are  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  laid  down,  and  that  are  from 
time  to  time  publicly  promulgated  by  the 
head  of  that  Church.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
can  be  surprised — and  I  would  ask  their 
attention  to  what  I  am  saying,  I  desire  to 
speak  honestly,  but,  of  course,  courteously — 
I  do  not  think  they  can  be  surprised  at  these 
suspicions  and  fears  of  their  Protestant 
brethren.  And  why?  Because  they  must 
themselves  be  aware  what  are  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN — What  are  they? 

Col.  HAULTA1N— They  are  not  tolerant. 
(Murmurs  of  disapprobation  from  various 
parts  of  the  House.) 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN — Are  Presbyterians 
more  tolerant  ?  The  lion,  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  not  tolerant.  Will 
he  explain  whether  he  means  that  they  are 
not  tolerant  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  or 
with  regard  to  religious  liberty.  We  wish 
to  understand  precisely  what  the  honorable 
gentleman  means. 

Col.  H  AULT  AIN — And  that  is  precisely 
my  object.  I  believe  that  civil  and  religious 
liberty  are  so  bound  up  that  you  cannot 
separate  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN— You  believe  they 
are  intolerant  on  both  points  ? 

Mr.  ROBITAILLE —  It  is  not  well  to 
discuss  such  matters  here. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  think  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  letter  recently  issued  from 
Rome,  to  find  a  complete  and  absolute  answer 
to  the  question  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Quebec  has  put  to  me.  I  see  in  that  letter, 
which  is  invested  with  all  the  gravity  and 
authority  that  necessarily  surround  a  message 
from  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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— I  see,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  is 
there  stated  as  an  error  to  be  condemned, 
“  that  emigrants  to  Catholic  countries 
should  have  freedom  of  worship.”  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
one  more  anxious  than  myself  to  avoid 
anything  like  religious  discussion  in  this 
House,  or  to  avoid  rousing  anything  like 
religious  animosity.  But  when  we  are 
discussing  a  scheme  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  involving  the  interests  of  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  community,  I  do  think  it  behoves 
every  man  to  speak  honestly.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  said  that  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  fear  lest  they  should  not  have 
full  justice  done  to  them.  They  know  the 
great  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in 
Lower  Canada.  They  know  how  much 
everything  is  shaped  according  to  the  wishes 
of  that  body.  They  know  that  that  hier¬ 
archy  receives  its  inspiration  from  Rome, 
and  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  find  what 
is  the  character  of  that  inspiration.  (Re¬ 
newed  murmurs  of  disapprobation.)  Now  I 
ask  my  Roman  Catholic  friends  to  consider 
this  candidly.  When  there  comes  from  the 
Pope,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  letter  clothed  with  all  the  autho¬ 
rity  that  we  know  the  French  Canadians 
attribute  to  that  source,  and  when  we  have 
it  declared  here  that  it  is  an  error  to 
say  that  in  some  countries  called  Catho¬ 
lic,  emigrants  should  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  worship — (Hear! 
hear !) — I  hear  some  of  my  honorable 
triends  say  “  Hear,  hear,”  in  rather  a  jeering 
tone.  But  I  ask  you  to  think  honestly 
about  it.  Suppose  it  were  possible  for  the 
Protestants  of  Canada  to  speak  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  head  of  the 
Romish  Church  has  spoken,  and  that  we 
were  to  declare  it  to  be  a  principle  that 
should  guide  us,  that  we  ought  not  give  to 
those  who  differed  from  us  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  would  not  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Upper  Canada  have  good  reason 
to  be  alarmed  ?  Now,  I  ask  you  to  do  me 
the  justice,  my  hon.  friends,  to  think  of  it 
in  a  just  light,  and  not  in  the  light  of  an 
attack  upon  your  religion.  I  ask  you  to 
think  of  it  fairly,  especially  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada  are  called  to  put  themselves  into  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nierarchy;  for 
I  believe  it  is  simply  tantamount  to  that.  I 
ask  you  to  think  what  must  be  their  feelings 
when  they  read,  as  emanating  from  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  such  a 
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sentiment  as  that  contained  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Will  the 
hon.  gentleman  allow  me  to  say  a  word  ?  The 
Protestant  minority  of  Lower  Canada  have 
always  lived  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the 
Catholics,  but  with  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Lower  Canada.  And  I  may  say  also,  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada — 
the  majority  of  them  at  all  events — that  they 
are  so  convinced  that  there  is  true  liberality 
in  the  hierarchy,  in  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower 
Canada,  that  they  have  no  such  fears  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  entertains.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Of  course,  it  must 
be  perfectly  obvious,  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  what  emanates  from  my  hon.  friend 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  East  will  have 
very  little  weight,  in  comparison  with  what 
emanates  from  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Now,  I  do  not  accuse  my 
Erench-Canadiau  fellow-subjects  of  anything 
like  intolerance.  But  what  I  say  is 
this,  that  there  is  ground  for  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada,  knowing  what  is  the  position  in 
which  they  will  be  placed,  with  regard  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  when  they 
find  emanating  from  the  head,  the  very  in¬ 
spiration  and  fount  of  that  hierarchy,  the 
intolerant  sentiments  I  have  alluded  to. 
Why  do  I  mention  this  ?  Is  it  with  the 
view  of  raising  any  difficulty  about  the 
scheme  now  before  us?  Quite  the  reverse. 
I  speak  in  time — I  speak  to  assure  my  co¬ 
religionists  in  Lower  Canada — to  elicit  the 
declaration  of  tolerant  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  mem¬ 
bers  ;  I  speak  in  earnest  warning  now,  that 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  it  hereafter. 
I  need  scarcely  declare  what  are  my  own 
sentiments — those  of  every  British  Protest¬ 
ant  ;  we  grant  cheerfully  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-couutrymen  that  which  we 
also  demand,  the  freest  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  freest  exorcise  of  every  political  right. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— The  Hon. 
Attorney  General  East  rose  and  spoke  for 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Peterborough  (Col.  Haultain) 
also  speaks  for  them.  How  shall  we  decide 
between  the  two  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — The  hon.  gentleman 
from  Cornwall  is  like  the  blank  leaf  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  belonging 


neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  really 
think  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  The 
hon.  member  for  Peterborough  speaks  for 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  East  also  nays  he 
speaks  the  feelings  of  the  same  class.  What 
shall  we  say  between  them  ? 

IIon.  ATrY.  Gen.  CARTIER— I  can  say 
this.  I  have  seen,  as  the  hon.  member  is 
aware,  a  considerable  amount  of  political  life, 
and  during  all  tl  at  time  I  have  always  stood 
by  the  cause,  when  it  was  attacked,  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Lower  Canada  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  have  always  stood  up  on 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  minor¬ 
ity,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  always  to  have 
the  confidence  of  that  body. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Not  as  a 
body. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN — I  propose  that  this 
part  of  the  discussion  be  postponed  till 
Sunday.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — And  sing 
the  doxology  before  we  begin. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  think,  sir,  this  is 
a  matter  too  serious  to  be  made  the  occasion 
of  unmeaning  jokes.  1  speak  what  I  know 
when  I  say  there  is  a  feeling  cf  distrust  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  of  the  Protestants 
of  Lower  Canada.  And  I  speak  what  I 
know,  when  I  say  that  what  1  have  quoted 
as  emanating  from  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  has  tended  to  increase  that 
distrust.  It  must  be  evident,  that  if  we  arc 
in  the  future  to  progress  amicably  and  well, 
it  is  better  we  should  speak  honestly  before 
we  enter  into  this  compact,  and  that  we 
should  all  strive  to  guard  against  any  system 
being  carried  out,  or  any  course  pursued, 
that  would  tend  to  create  difficulties  in  the 
future.  What  do  my  hon.  friends  from 
Lower  Canada  say  with  regard  to  what  I 
have  quoted  ?  One  hon.  gentleman  rises 
with  a  jeer  about  deferring  this  discussion  till 
Sunday.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  of 
the  passage  I  have  read.  Does  he  agree 
with  it  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN — Upon  my  word,  I 
have  not  read  the  whole  letter. 

Col.  HAULTIN — Does  he  agree  with 
the  portion  I  have  read  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN— I  am  in  favor  of 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  think,  iu  justice  to 
themselves,  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  faith  should  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  has  emanated  from  Rome. 
I  feel  there  is  ground  for  the  remarks  I  have 
made,  and  that  I  would  have  been  failing  in 
my  duty  to  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada, 
had  I  not  made  them — had  I  not  stated  on 
their  behalf  the  grounds  of  their  fears  for 
the  future.  I  hope  lion,  gentlemen  will 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  what  I 
have  alluded  to.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  long  list  of  errors  was  read  out  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  Encyclical  letter  which  accompanied 
it  was  communicated  to  those  who  attend 
church.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  hon. 
iriend  is  m  the  habit  of  going  to  church. 
Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN — Oh  !  yes. 

IIon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  would  like 
to  know  how  my  hon.  friend  from  Peterbo¬ 
rough  will  satisfy  those  for  whom  he  speaks, 
if  he  votes  for  this  Confederation  scheme. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  have  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  that  my  honorable  friend  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  East  would  oppose  anything 
like  an  oppression  of  the  Protestant  popula¬ 
tion  of  Lower  Canada.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
he  will  faithfully  carry  out  the  assurances 
he  has  given  from  his  seat  in  Parliament 
with  reference  to  the  amendments  to  the 
Education  Act  of  Lower  Canada. 

IIon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — And  I  may 
say  that  my  fulfilment  of  those  pledges  will  be 
easily  performed,  because  it  has  never  enter¬ 
ed  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Lower 
Canada,  or  of  the  majority  of  the  Catholics 
of  Lower  Canada,  to  oppress  their  fellow- 
subjects  the  Protestants.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  DUFRESNE — What  happened 
before  the  union  should  be  proof  of  that. 

Col.  HAULTAIN— Well,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  to  me,  I  ask  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  to 
look  at  what  the  head  of  their  Church  has 
written  and  published  to  the  world,  and  then 
to  say  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other — ■ 
either  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  what 
the  head  of  their  Church  says,  or  that  they 
have  confidence  in  it,  and  will  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — I  hope  the  honorable 
gentleman  will  be  found  willing  to  extend 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  Upper 
Canada  the  same  privileges  which  we  are 
ready  to  extend  to  the  Protestant  minority 
of  Lower  Canada. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Peterborough  admits  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 


East  are  sincere,  and  says  he  relies  on  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reads  to  this 
House  an  edict  which  supersedes  any  prom¬ 
ises  which  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  can 
make.  That  is  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  is  placed. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  recom¬ 
mend  the  honorable  member  for  Cornwall  to 
read  the  Encyclical  letter. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  have  read 
every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  BELLEROSE — Then  you  didn’t 
understand  it. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— All  I  wished 
to  say  was,  that  I  think  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Peterborough  has  put  the  case  very 
fairly. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Whether  I  put  it 
fairly  or  not,  or  whether  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  approve  of  what  I  have  said  or  not, 
matters  net  in  the  least  to  me.  I  have 
simply  discharged  what  I  conceived  a  duty 
to  my  fellow-religionists  in  Lower  Canada.  I 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  what 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of. 
And  it  is  all  nonsense  to  endeavor  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  I  have  brought  before  them. 
We  know  that  in  some  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  absolute  intolerance  prevails.  In  Spain, 
for  instance,  not  a  Protestant  church  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  erected  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  that  country.  It  is  of 
no  use,  therefore,  for  honorable  gentlemen  to 
jeer  at  what  I  say  ;  and  when  an  edict  of  in¬ 
tolerance  is  again  promulgated  and  sent  out 
to  the  world,  emanating  from  the  very  head 
of  the  Romish  Church,  is  it  surprising,  when 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  are  in  a 
small  minority,  and  know  that  they  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  hierarchy  entertaining  those 
views,  that  they  should  feel  some  reluctance 
to  be  left  in  that  position.  I  know  this  very 
well,  that  the  generality  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  country  would  avow,  as  they  have 
done,  their  opposition  to  the  sentiment  I  have 
quoted.  I  call  upon  them  practically  to  dis¬ 
avow  it,  and  I  have  confidence  that  they  will 
do  so.  Whether  they  like  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  are  placed,  or  not,  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  (Hear,  hear.)  Composed,  as  our  society 
is,  of  those  different  elements,  when  we  have 
to  discuss  matters  similar  to  that  before  us, 
when  we  have  to  adopt  a  scheme  involving 
the  interests  of  minorities  and  sections,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  do  so  frankly  and  hon¬ 
estly  one  to  the  other,  and  face  to  face.  I 
have  spoken  with  every  desire  to  avoid  being 
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offensive,  uncourteous  and  unkind,  and  I  have 
done  it,  I  tvust,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  my  own  character. 

Mr.  DFNIS — Will  the  honorable  member 
allow  me  to  put  to  him  a  question  ?  Since  the 
honorable  member  has  referred  to  this  letter 
from  the  head  of  the  Church,  does  he  enter¬ 
tain  the  opinion  that  any  honorable  member 
has  a  light  to  come  here  and  criticise  in  a 
similar  way  the  mode  of  procedure  of  Protest¬ 
ant  clergymen  ?  If  so,  how  are  we  to  get 
along  at  all  ?  The  honorable  member  may 
have  his  own  opinions  in  regard  to  this  letter, 
but  he  ought  not  to  state  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  for  if  he  does  so  any  other  honor¬ 
able  member  has  the  right  to  come  here  and 
critise  the  conduct  of  respectable  clergymen 
of  the  Free  Church,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
or  of  any  other  Protestant  Church,  and  make 
such  comments  as  he  thinks  fit.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  Then,  the  honorable  member  said 
the  letter  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  we  go 
into  a  chapter  on  suspicions,  every  man  ought 
to  be  suspicious.  We  might  bring  suspicions 
to  bear  upon  everything,  however  respectable 
it  may  be,  and  in  this  way  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  with  frankness  to  deal  with  anything. 
My  hon.  friend  uses  the  word  “  hierarchy.” 
Well,  a  word  even  does  damage  sometimes. 
My  honorable  friend  may  have  his  opinion 
upon  these  things,  and  that  opinion  ought  to 
be  respected,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
honest  opinion  ;  but  if  he  has  a  right  to  speak 
of  “  Romish  ”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in 
connection  with  our  Church,  we  will  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  a  disrespectful  manner  of 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  of  the  High 
Church,  of  the  Low  Church,  and  of  all  the 
other  kinds  of  churches,  and  bad  feeling  will 
be  created  to  no  purpose. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Mr.  Speaker,  when¬ 
ever  any  one  who  has  the  right  or  authority 
to  speak  for  Protestants  enunciates  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  which  has  emanated  from  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  I  am  quite  willing  it  should 
be  thrown  in  my  teeth  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  will  tell  my  honorable  friend  who  has 
just  addressed  me,  what  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware  of,  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever — 
no  similarity  whatever — between  the  Pope  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  any  minister  of  any 
other  body  of  Christians.  I  would  dismiss 
this  subject,  sir,  by  simply  stating  that  I  have 
used  terms  ordinal ily  employed,  and  have 
been  anxious  to  do  so  in  no  offensive  manner. 
Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  opposition 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  scheme  now 


beforf  the  House  are,  that  it  is  not  perfect, 
and  that  it  embraces  principles  which  would 
endanger  the  working  of  the  projected  Con¬ 
stitution.  Now,  of  course,  sir,  the  scheme  in 
one  sense  is  not  perfect. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear,  hear. 

Col.  HAULTAIN  —  Any  Constitution 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  five,  I  may  say  the  six,  provinces 
were  situated  must  necessarily  present  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistencies.  Concessions  and  mutual 
compromise  must  inevitably  be  consented  to 
if  we  are  to  have  union  at  all.  It  does  not 
manifest  any  extraordinary  degree  of  acute¬ 
ness  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  possi¬ 
ble  difficulties  that  may  arise  from  it.  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  against  it 
have  magnified  the  dangers  of  collision,  and 
especially  has  the  honorable  member  for 
Brome  done  so.  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  if 
the  same  rigid  and  hostile  analysis  were  made 
of  any  form  of  government,  or  of  any  consti¬ 
tution,  monarchical  or  republican,  originated 
for  uniting  separate  and  distinct  peoples  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foresee 
dangers  of  collision  as  likely  to  flow  therefrom. 
Were  the  British  Constitution  itself  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  dissection,  flaws  and  com¬ 
promises  might  be  detected,  and  possible  dan¬ 
gers  be  foretold.  In  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
posed  for  our  adoption,  as  with  all  others,  the 
successful  working  of  it  must  mainly  depend 
upon  the  characters  and  principles  of  the  men 
who  have  to  work  it.  The  honorable  member 
for  Brome  certainly  attempted  to  make  the 
worst  of  these  resolutions,  and  endeavored  to 
point  out,  in  almost  every  feature,  defects 
which  he  thought  might  endanger  the  interests 
of  the  people.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  apparent  facilities  for  the  development  of 
what  is  called  in  this  country  '“log-rolling.” 
He  said  we  might  find  the  Maritime  Provinces 
working  with  each  other,  and  with  Lower 
Canada  against  Upper  Canada,  and  vice  versa. 
Well,  it  must  be  obvious,  sir,  that  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman’s  objections  in  this  respect 
applied  with  as  much  force  to  a  Legislative 
union  as  to  a  Federal  union,  and  yet  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  is  himself  in  favor  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  must  set  my  hon. 
friend  right.  My  honorable  friend  from 
Brome — who  is  now  absent — said  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  any  other  union  than  that  at  present 
existing  batween  the  provinces;  and  his  whole 
argument  went  to  show  that  he  was  opposed  to 
any  other  tie  than  that  now  existing. 

Hon,  Mr.  McQEE — If  the  honorable 
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gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  may  say  that  I 
followed  the  honorable  member  for  Brome 
very  closely,  and  that  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  Fed¬ 
eration,  but  without  a  union  such  as  that  now 
proposed.  His  argument  was  that  we  should 
federate  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  Council  in  London. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — That  was  another 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  MgGEE — No,  it  was  this  point : 
His  proposal  was — and  he  is  the  only  member 
on  the  other  side  who  has  ventured  to  put 
forth  a  couuter-proposition  to  that  now  before 
the  House — that  we  should  have  a  Council 
similar  to  that  for  the  East  Indies.  I  intend 
to  reply  to  this  proposition  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  But  my  honorable  friend  from 
Peterborough  is  quite  right  in  what  he  has 
stated. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  honorable  member  for  Brome,  if  he  did 
not  desire  it  at  the  present  time,  at  any  rate 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  union  at  some 
future  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — A  legislative  union, 
if  a  union  at  all.  But  he  really  did  not  want 
any  other  than  that  now  existing. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — That  is  precisely 
what  I  said,  and  I  maintain  that  the  very 
same  arguments  which  I  have  alluded  to  as 
used  against  a  Federal  union,  might  likewise 
be  urged  against  a  Legislative  union — that 
there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  “  log¬ 
rolling  ”  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — And  a  great  deal 
more. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — Certainly  as  much. 
I  think  my  honorable  friend  from  North 
Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron)  used  the 
same  argument,  and  yet  I  believe  he  is  in 
favor  of  a  legislative  union. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — 1  am. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — But  my  honorable 
friend  must  see  that  this  argument  against 
the  Federal  union  might  be  urged  with  equal 
cogency  against  any  union  at  all. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say  that  my  position  is  just  this, 
that  a  legislative  union  would  be  preferable, 
because  the  people  would  enter  into  it  with 
the  design  of  working  for  the  harmony  and 
advantage  of  the  people  ;  whereas,  if  a  Fed¬ 
eral  union  were  entered  into,  the  local  interests 
of  each  province  would  predominate  over  the 
interests  of  the  whole. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  think  in  this  point 
of  view  the  argument  is  rather  in  favor  of 


the  Federal  principle,  which  does  remove 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulty,  in  so  far 
as  local  matters  are  removed  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  General  Government,  and  are 
left  to  that  of  the  local  governments.  But 
looking  at  it  in  every  point  of  view ;  consider¬ 
ing  the  greater  expense,  the  danger  of  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  governments,  and  the  compa¬ 
rative  division  of  sovereignty  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
closer  and  more  simple  form  of  government 
secured  by  a  legislative  union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  I  would  remark  to  those  who  oppose  the 
former  because  of  their  professed  desire  to  see 
the  adoption  of  the  latter,  that  in  attacking 
the  Federal  scheme  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
they  are  only  putting  arguments  into  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  union 
at  all.  They  should  also  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  a 
legislative  union  is  unattainable,  and  there¬ 
fore,  practically,  we  need  not  now  discuss 
their  comparative  merits.  It  appears  to  me 
but  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  advocate  a  cer¬ 
tain  system  of  union  with  others,  and  to  make 
such  advocacy  the  ground  for  opposing  a  prac¬ 
ticable  union,  when  those  with  whom  we  are 
to  unite,  and  who  are  free  to  make  their  own 
choice,  pronounce  against  it.  (Hear.)  We 
have  to  consult  the  wishes  of  six  independent 
provinces ;  and  if  five  of  them  oppose  a  legis¬ 
lative  union,  what  sense  or  justice  is  there  in 
making  our  preference  for  it  an  argument 
against  the  only  union  that  all  will  consent  to, 
unless  indeed  it  is  urged  that  no  union  is 
better  than  a  Federal  one.  In  again  referring 
to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Brome,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  miscroscopic 
analysis  to  which  he  subjected  the  proposed 
scheme.  He  was,  however,  only  satisfied  with 
picturing  all  the  possible  dangers  to  which  we 
might  be  exposed  in  the  working  of  it.  He 
dwelt  with  a  certain  kind  of  satisfaction  on 
the  succession  of  knaves  and  fools  to  whom 
might  be  committed  our  future  destiny  under 
it;  the  possibility  that  its  very  adoption 
would  call  into  existence  a  race  of  public  men 
devoid  of  all  moral  worth  and  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence.  But,  sir,  I  wish  to  take  a  prac¬ 
tical,  common  sense  view  of  this  question, 
and  I  think  the  country  will  be  inclined  to  do 
the  same.  Were  a  similar  dissection  made  of 
the  provisions  or  institutions  regulating  human 
society  in  any  of  its  diversified  combinations, 
dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  magnified, 
and  all  patriotism,  virtue  and  justice  consigned 
to  the  grave  of  the  past ;  this  would  apply 
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equally  to  all  associations,  whether  of  a  com¬ 
mercial,  political  or  national  character.  Ap¬ 
ply  it  to  our  own  position  at  this  moment. 
We  meet  here  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
country ;  the  forms  and  rules  laid  down  for 
our  guidance  are  the  result  of  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  centuries,  and  yet  half  a 
dozen  unprincipled  men,  if  so  determined, 
might  obstruct  all  business  and  prevent  the 
working  of  our  system  of  government.  The 
only  practical  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
such  an  analysis  would  be  to  abolish  all  gov¬ 
ernment  and  abandon  all  association.  My 
honorable  friend  went  too  far ;  he  strengthened 
the  position  of  those  it  was  his  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  to  assail.  It  was  obvious  to  my  own 
mind  that  every  day  experience,  under  approx¬ 
imately  similar  circumstances,  swept  away  the 
array  of  dangers  and  disasters  he  conjured  up, 
and  happily  gave  us  hope  that  men  might 
arise  equal  to  the  occasion  that  in  the  future 
might  arise.  Our  own  political  difficulties 
may  be  pointed  to  as  the  opposite  to  this 
experience.  The  essential  difference  lies  in 
this.  Felt  injustice  creates  our  present  diffi¬ 
culties,  whereas,  with  all  the  supposed  defects 
of  the  scheme  before  us,  palpable  injustice  to 
any  section  cannot  be  charged  against  it;  and 
in  our  dilemma  have  we  not  had  the  men 
equal  to  the  occasion  ?  If  we  have  men  at  the 
head  of  our  affairs,  desirous  of  acting  justly 
and  uprightly,  there  is  nothing  that  1  have 
heard  from  the  honorable  member  for  Brome, 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  measure,  to  create  ap¬ 
prehension  for  the  future.  It  certainly  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  Opposition,  if  they  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  this  scheme,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  position,  to  lay  before  the 
House  and  country  some  proposition  in  lieu 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  —  What  do  you  say 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  f 

Col.  HAULTAIN — I  need  hardly  remind 
my  honorable  friend,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  of  his  own  admis¬ 
sions  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  possible  to 
Temain  in  statu  quo.  He  has  before  said  that 
the  union,  as  at  present  constituted  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  could  not  continue. 
And  he  is  quite  right.  We  cannot  remain  as 
we  are.  So  said  also  my  honorable  friend  the 
member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion), 
the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He 
has  expressly  stated  that  some  change  was 
necessary.  So  far  we  are  agreed.  A  new 
political  combination  has  been  accordingly 
devised,  and  the  advocates  of  it  say  to  the 


Opposition  that  if  they  do  not  like  the  scheme, 
then  they  are  bound  on  their  own  admission, 
as  patriotic  men,  to  submit  something  else. 
Then  only  will  they  have  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  rejecting  what  is  proposed  as  a  solution  of 
our  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  only 
honorable  gentleman  who  has  offered  any¬ 
thing  in  substitution  for  Federal  union  is  the 
honorable  member  for  Brome.  I  confess,  sir, 
that  it  was  with  surprise  and  something  akin 
to  disappointment,  that  I  heard  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  summing  up,  of  my  honorable 
friend’s  very  able  speech.  No  one  can  deny 
to  him  acuteness  of  intellect  and  great  analy¬ 
tic  powers  of  mind,  and  it  was  without  doubt 
an  intellectual  repast  to  which  he  for  some 
hours  treated  us.  But,  sir,  what  a  waste  of 
mental  energy,  how  fruitless  his  intellectual 
toil !  What  has  his  country  profited  by  his 
exertions  ?  Has  he  proposed  something 
worthy  the  elaborate  dissection  we  had  listened 
to?  Bid  he  address  himself  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  his  country  is  placed,  and  pro¬ 
pound  a  Constitution  harmonious  and  faultless? 
What  did  he,  sir,  propose  for  drawing  together 
these  isolated  fragments  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  consolidating  them  into  one,  and  thereby 
adding  to  their  future  strength  and  prosperity  ? 
To  meet  all  those  urgent  wants  and  diversified 
interests,  he  proposes  to  appoint  “  a  Colonial 
Council  in  London,  something  like  the  Indian 
Council,  to  which  our  Ministers  from  the 
various  colonies  might  be  sent  to  consult  with 
Her  Majesty  on  affairs  concerning  those  prov¬ 
inces.”  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  is  this 
Indian  Council  that  my  honorable  friend 
would  prefer  to  the  broad  union  we  propose 
in  order  to  bring  those  provinces  together, 
which  have  been  too  long  separated  ?  What 
is  the  position  of  India, and  what  the  object  and 
composition  of  the  Council  of  India  ?  That 
vast  country  is  a  conquered  appanage  of  the 
British  Crown.  It  is  governed  by  a  Governor 
in  Council,  who  acts  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  president  of  the 
Indian  Council  in  London.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Empire 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  Council,  aud  no  grant  of  such 
revenue  can  be  made  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  majority  of  the  Council.  Such 
sir,  is  the  Council  that  my  honorable  friend 
proposed  for  our  consideration,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  which  “  we  would  be  taking  the 
best  means  of  developing  our  relations  in  a 
proper  connection  with  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try.”  He  further  says  that  “  in  the  present 
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scheme  there  was  no  step  of  the  kind  con¬ 
templated.”  And  who,  sir,  in  his  sober 
senses  would  venture  to  propose  such  a  step  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  my  honorable 
friend  was  serious  when  recommending  it  for 
our  adoption.  A  more  crude  and  ill-digested 
scheme  (using  his  own  words)  could  scarcely 
have  emanated  from  his  mind.  What  had 
become  of  all  the  acuteness  and  microscopic 
power  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  Quebec  Conference  ?  “A  Colonial 
Council  in  London,  something  like  the  Iudian 
Council !”  Does  he  mean  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  Council  in  London  which  is  to  direct  us 
as  to  our  proceedings ;  which  is  to  send  out 
governors  general  to  this  province  from  time 
to  time  to  dictate  the  course  of  our  legislation, 
and  instruct  us  in  regard  to  the  expenditure 
of  our  money  ? — because  the  Indian  Council, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
has  control  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
means  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
Governor  General  of  India  acts  under  their 
uirect  supervision  and  command.  I  mention 
this  to  shew  what  position  the  opponents  of 
the  resolutions  now  before  us  are  in,  what 
they  are  reduced  to  in  order  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  as  a  substitute  for  what  is  proposed  for 
their  acceptance. 

Hoy.  Mr.  HOLTON— Surely  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  docs  not  wish  to  misrepresent  the 
honorable  member  for  Brome — to  say  that  he 
purposed  to  substitute  for  our  present  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  a  council  similar  to  the 
Indian  Council.  My  honorable  friend  surely 
does  not  want  to  impute  to  the  honorable 
member  for  Brome,  in  his  absence,  such  an 
idea  as  that. 

Col.  HAULTAIN. — I  find  it  difficult  to 
impute  anything  at  all.  (Laughter.)  I  have 
given  his  own  words  and  their  legitimate 
meaning.  I  could  not  understand  what  was 
passing  in  my  honorable  friend’s  mind,  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  bfeen  in  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  state.  (Renewed  laughter.!  From 
beginning  to  end  my  honorable  friend  seemed 
to°be  labouring  under  some  hallucination. 
(Laugher.)  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
my  honorable  friend  from  Chateauguay  (Hon. 
Mr.  Holton)  is  also  labouring  under  the 
same  hallucination.  (Laugher.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— I  confess  I  cannot 
see  the  point  of  the  joke. 

Col.  HAULTAIN — In  making  these  re¬ 
marks  I  do  not  seriously  wish  to  impute  to 
the  honorable  member  for  Brome  a  desire  that 
we  should  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  council  at  borne.  I 


do  not  suppose  that  his  mind  had  quite  de¬ 
serted  him.  But  applying  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  analysis  to  the  remarks  of  that 
honorable  member,  which  he  applied  to  the 
scheme  now  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
quite  legitimate  and  fair  to  conclude  that 
such  was  his  meaning.  I  do  not  think  my 
honorable  friend  from  Brome  or  the  Opposition 
have  any  reason  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
scheme  he  has  suggested  for  our  guidance. 
And  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  a  man  of 
his  acuteness  of  mind,  and  of  his  extended 
information,  should  so  far  forget  himself  as 
seriously  to  propose  for  our  acceptance,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  after  a  labored,  length¬ 
ened  and  able  analysis  of  these  resolutions, 
this  animalcule  which  he  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  protracted  incubation  of  eight 
hours’  duration.  (Laughter.)  I  am  sorry 
my  honorable  friend  is  not  here  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  thought  proper  to  reply.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  made  these  remarks  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit,  befitting  the  friendliness 
and  respect  that  I  cordially  entertain  towards 
him.  When,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  of  the 
smallness  of  the  objections  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  subjects  involved,  I  cannot  help  seeing 
that  it  is  much  to  the  interest  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  certainly  it  is  altogether  to  our 
interest,  that  the  scheme  now  before  us  should 
go  forward  to  fruition.  I  should  have  liked,  had 
time  permitted,  to  have  said  a  few  words  as  to 
the  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
present  movement,  and  to  the  no  less  remarka¬ 
ble  unanimity  which  on  the  whole  prevailed  at 
the  Conference.  At  the  time  of  the  assembling 
of  that  body,  we  heard  from  all  quarters  of 
the  extreme  difficulty — the  almost  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  so  many  men  of  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions,  and  representing  so  many 
diverse  interests,  to  come  to  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  It  could  only  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  unanimous  desire  that  seemed 
to  prevail  to  accomplish  the  object  that 
brought  them  together.  And  now  that  we 
have  secured  a  scheme,  to  which  the  leading 
men  of  all  the  provinces  have  assented,  are 
we  to  throw  it  on  one  side,  and  adopt 
some  such  miserable  thing  in  its  stead  as 
that  proposed  by  my  honorable  friend  the 
member  for  Brome?  We  have  yet  to  learn 
what  other  members  of  the  Opposition  may  be 
able  to  produce ;  but  I  hope,  for  their  own 
credit’s  sake,  they  will  submit  something  more 
suited  to  the  gravity  of  our  position.  As 
between  the  two  schemes  yet  suggested,  I  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  my  selection. 
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Much  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  felt  also, 
about  the  uncertainty  of  our  future.  We  are 
forcibly  reminded  that  the  future  is  not  in  our 
own  hands;  neither  by  any  prudence  or  wisdom 
of  our  own,  can  we  determine  it.  We  are 
from  day  to  day  debating  upon  our  present 
position,  devising  new  arrangements  for  the 
future,  and  discussing  the  probabilities  of  their 
success  or  failure.  It  proclaims  our  own  im¬ 
potence  and  our  absolute  dependence  upon  a 
higher  Power.  I  feel  deeply,  sir — and  I  make 
no  apology  for  expressing  it— that  we  ought 
to  look  above  for  Divine  guidance ;  and  I 
regret  that  our  religious  differences  should  so 
operate  as  to  prevent  our  performing  together 
a  public  act  of  invoking  God’s  blessing  on  our 
proceedings,  withoutwhich  all  our  deliberations 
will  fail  of  success.  (Cheers.) 

IIon.  Mr.  ALLEYN  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  moved  in 
amendment,  that  the  debate  be  adjourned,  and 
be  resumed  immediately  after  routine  business 
on  Monday. 

After  discussion,  the  amendment  was  carried 
on  a  division. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 
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Monday',  March  6,  1865. 

II on.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — 
Before  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  continued,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  The  Government  is 
well  aware  that  the  House  must  naturally  feel 
anxious  and  desirous  of  information — and 
that  no  doubt  questions  will  be  asked — as 
to  the  course  which  the  Government  will 
pursue  in  consequence  of  the  news  that  has 
been  received  trom  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  with  reference  to  the  result  of 
the  elections  in  that  province.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Government  are  quite  prepared  to  state 
their  policy  on  the  question  before  the 
House,  in  view  of  that  information.  Although 
we  have  no  official  information  as  to  the 
result  of  those  elections,  and  would  not  be 
justified,  constitutionally,  in  making  up  our 
miuas  as  to  that  result,  until  the  Legislature 
of  New  Brunswick  has  declared  itself  either 
for  or  against  the  Confederation  scheme; 
yet  wo  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  wo 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact— that  the 
Premier  and  several  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick 


have  been  defeated,  and  that  so  far 
there  ’  has  been  a  declaration  against 
the  policy  of  Federation.  Of  course, 
in  a  general  election,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  question  of  Confederation  is  the 
only  one  discussed  at  the  polls.  Being  a 
general  election,  there  was  the  usual  fight 
between  the  ins  and  the  outs,  the  Minister¬ 
ialists  and  the  Opposition;  and,  of  course,  a 
lot  of  o’ her  influences  were  at  work,  such  as 
questions  between  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
on  the  one  hand,  and  liues  of  railway  to 
connect  with  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
Still,  we  should  not  be  treating  the  House 
with  candor  if  we  did  not  state  that  we  must 
consider  the  result  of  those  elections  a3  a 
check  upon  the  Confederation  project.  The 
Cauadian  Government  however,  I  may  say 
at  once,  do  not  consider  that  the  result  of 
these  elections  should  in  any  way  alter  their 
policy  or  their  course  upou  this  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  wish  it  to  be  most  de¬ 
cidedly  understood,  that  instead  of  thinking 
it  a  reason  for  alteriug  their  course,  they 
regard  it  as  an  additional  reason  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  action.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
do  not  consider  that  in  these  events  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  there  is  any  cause  whatever 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  project,  or  for 
its  postponement.  In  fact,  the  only  reason 
why  we  should  consider  them  to  be  a  matter 
of  grave  import  is,  that  they  form  the  first 
check  that  the  project  has  received  since 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
these  provinces,  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  present  Government  of  Canada,  [f 
we  only  look  back  to  June  last,  and  then 
regard  the  present  condition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  at  the 
advance  which  has  been  made.  In  June 
last  we  would  have  been  satisfied  if  we  could 
have  contemplated  that  so  soon  as  this  the 
question  would  even  have  been  favorably 
eutertained  by  the  governments  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces.  But,  within  the  short 
period  which  has  since  elapsed,  a  conference 
has  been  held,  and  the  measure  framed  by 
that  conference  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  governments  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
each  of  the  governments  of  the  five  colonies 
is  pledged  to  submit,  not  only  the  question 
of  Confederation,  but  the  scheme  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Conference,  to  the  legislature 
of  each  of  those  provinces.  A  nd  we  have 
gained  more  than  this.  Not  only  has  every 
government  of  every  colony  been  pledged 
to  the  scheme,  and  pledged  also  to  use  all 
its  legitimate  influence  as  a  G  overnment  to 
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obtain  the  endorsation  of  the  project  by  their 
respective  legislatures,  but  we  have  also 
obtained  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  Mother  Country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  approval  has  been 
conveyed  to  us  by  a  formal  dispatch  from 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  in  addition,  we  have 
had,  subsequently,  the  approval  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  as  expressed  in  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  own  words  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  openiug  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  And  not  only  this,  but  we  know 
that  it  has  met,  or  will  meet,  with  the  un¬ 
mistakable  approbation  and  sanction  of  the 
Parliament,  the  press  aud  the  people  of 
England.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  instead 
of  being  at  all  surprised  that  the  whole 
acheme  should  not  have  been  begun,  carried  on, 
and  ended  without  one  check,  we  should  be 
well  satisfied  that  we  have  only  received  one 
such  check  from  the  commencement.  The 
obligations  under  which  the  Canadian 
Government  entered  at  the  time  that  the 
Conference  was  concluded,  and  those  resolu¬ 
tions  finally  agreed  to,  still  remain  in  full 
force,  and  we  feel  that  force.  We  feel  it  our 
duty  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  of  Canada, 
and  to  use  all  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
Government  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  of 
Cauada  a  favorable  opinion  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tions  that  havebeen  submitted  for  its  consider¬ 
ation.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  sir,  in  view  of 
the  intelligence  that  has  reached  us  from  New 
Brunswick,  we  think  it  of  more  importance 
than  ever  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried 
out  as  a  whole — that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  treaty,  to  be  endorsed  without  one  single 
amendment  or  alteration.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
every  hon.  member  of  the  House  who  is 
desirous  of  carrying  Confederation  must  see, 
it  is  now  more  especially  necessary  that  that 
course  should  be  taken,  so  that  no  other 
province  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing,  “  Why,  even  the  Province  of  Canada 
itself,  through  its  Legislature,  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  scheme  as  settled  by  the  Con¬ 
ference.”  We  must  give  no  excuse  to  any 
one  of  the  colonies  to  say,  “  It  is  open  to  us 
to  deal  with  the  question  as  we  like;  tor 
even  the  Province  of  Canada,  which  pressed 
the  subject  upon  us  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
did  not  express  its  approval  of  the  scheme, 
but  propounded  a  new  one  of  its  own,  which 
it  is  open  to  us  either  to  accept  or  reject. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  not  only  do  we  feel  that 
the  obligation  and  expediency  of  press- 
in®'  this  measure  upon  the  attention  of  the 
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Legislature  remain  as  before,  but  we  feel  it 
all  the  more  necessary  now  to  call  for  prompt 
and  immediate  action.  The  Government 
will,  therefore,  at  once  state,  that  it  is  our 
design  to  press,  by  all  proper  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  modes  of  procedure  within  our 
oower,  for  an  early  decision  of  the  House 
— yes  or  no — whether  they  approve  of 
this  scheme  or  do  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
One  great  reason,  among  others,  calling 
for  promptness,  is  to  provide  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  reaction  which  will 
take  place  in  England  from  the  disap¬ 
pointment  that  will  pervade  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  England,  if  they  get  the 
impression  that  the  project  of  the  union  of 
the  provinces  is  abandoned.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  believe  that  if  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  has  raised  British  America,  or  the 
Province  of  Canada,  its  chief  component 
part,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  England,  it  is  that  by  this 
scheme  there  was  offeied  to  the  Mother 
Country  a  means  by  which  these  colonies 
should  cease  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment, 
and  become,  in  fact,  a  source  of  strength. 
This  feeling  pervades  the  public  mind  of 
Eugland.  Every  writer  and  speaker  of  note 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  has  treated  of 
the  subject,  says  a  new  era  of  colonial  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  inaugurated,  and  that  if  these 
colonies,  feeble  while  disunited,  were  a  source 
of  weakness,  they  will,  by  forming  this 
friendly  alliance,  become  a  strong  support  to 
Eusland.  The  disappointment  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  reaction  would  be  great  in  the 
Mother  Couutry,  if  they  got  the  idea 
that  t' e  project  was  to  be  given  up; 
and  we  appeal  to  honorable  gentlemen 
not  to  fall  away  from  the  position  we  have 
obtained  by  the  mere  submission  of  the 
scheme  to  the  Government  aud  the  people 
of  Eugland,  and  not  to  allow  Canada  aud  the 
whole  of  British  America  to  lose  all  its 
vantage  ground  by  showing  any  signs  of 
weakness,  any  signs  of  receding  on  this 
question.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  reason 
why  this  question  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  an  early  decision  obtained,  is, 
that  it  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  question  of  defeuce,  and  that  is  a 
question  of  the  most  imminent  necessity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  one  can  exaggerate  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  considering  at  once  the  defences 
that  are  called  for  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs  on  this  continent.  I  need  not  say 
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that  this  subject  has  engaged  our  anxious 
attention  as  a  Government.  The  Provincial 
Government  has  been  in  continued  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Home  Government  as  to  the 
best  means  ot  organizing  an  efficient  de¬ 
fence  against  every  hostile  pressure,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  And,  as  this 
House  knows,  the  resolutions  themselves 
speak  of  the  defence  question  as  one  that 
must  immediately  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Confederation.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
Confederation  scheme  would  have  assumed 
such  an  aspect  that  the  question  could  have 
been  adjudged  of  as  a  whole,  and  that  one 
organized  system  of  defence  could  have  been 
arranged  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Imperial  Government  at  an  early 
day.  But  we  cannot  disguise,  nor  can  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of 
events  in  New  Brunswick  will  prevent  an 
early  united  action  among  the  provinces  on 
the  subject  of  defence;  and,  therefore,  that 
question  comes  up  as  between  Canada  and 
England,  and  we  feel  that  it  cannot  be  post¬ 
poned.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  fact  the  subject 
has  already  been  postponed  quite  too  long. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  time,  high  time,  that  it 
was  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  vigorous 
manner.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  two  of 
the  reasons  which,  the  Government  feel, 
press  for  a  prompt  decision  of  the  House 
upon  the  resolutions  before  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  there  is  a  third  reason,  which  is  found 
in  the  state  of  the  commercial  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  threatened  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity 
treaty,  the  hazard  of  the  United  States 
doing  away  with  the  system  of  bonding  goods 
in  transitu,  and  the  unsatisfactory  position 
generally  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  neighboring  country — all  this  calls  for 
immediateactiou.  And  the  fact  of  the  union 
of  these  provinces  being  postponed,  and  of 
the  construction,  therefore,  of  the  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway  being  put  off  iuuefinitely,  ren¬ 
ders  this  all  the  more  imperative.  It  is 
therefore,  the  intention  of  the  Government  — 
and  they  seek  the  support  of  this  House  aud 
of  the  country  to  the  policy  whioh  I  now 
announce — first,  to  bring  this  debate  to  an 
end  with  all  convenient  speed,  with  a  view 
to  having  a  declaration  of  the  House  upon 
the  question  of  Confederation.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  this  end,  will  press  for  a  vote  by 
every  means  which  they  can  properly  use. 
Then,  secondly,  as  soon  as  that  is  obtained, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  ask 


the  Legislature  for  a  vote  of  credit,  and  pro¬ 
rogue  Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  their  intention 
to  provide  that  all  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  present  session  shall  be  so  arranged,  that 
it  can  be  proceeded  with  next  session,  from 
the  point  where  it  is  dropped  at  the  close  of 
this  session.  Upon  the  prorogation  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  Government  will  send  a  mission 
to  England  at  once,  tor  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  and  arranging  these  important  points 
to  which  I  have  alluded — the  question  of 
Confederation,  under  its  present  aspect — the 
question  of  defence — and  all  matters  bearing 
upon  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
neighboring  country ;  with  instructions  to 
press  their  work  forward  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  submit  the  result  of  the  mis¬ 
sion — which  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory — to 
this  House  at  an  early  summer  session. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  said— The 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  Government 
have  made  the  announcement  of  their  de¬ 
cision  is  so  far  satisfactory.  They  have, 
however,  adopted  a  new  policy  aud  announced 
a  change  of  tactics,  and  one  which  this 
House  is  to  be  called  upon  to  enforce.  They 
have  departed  widely  from  the  policy  that 
they  decided  upon  not  long  since.  I  be<r 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  words  used  by  the  Hon.  Premier  of  the 
Government  himself,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  He  says  : — 

They  had  assumed  the  charge  of  affairs  with 
an  understanding  that  they  would  have  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  country  ;  and  while  they  were  con¬ 
sulting  about  it,  they  received  an  intimation  from 
the  real  chief  of  the  Opposition,  through  one  of 
their  own  friends,  to  the  effect  that"  he  was 
desirous  of  making  overtures  to  them,  with  the 
view  of  seeking  to  accommodate  the  difficulties, 
ihe  hon.  gentleman  and  some  if  his  friends  then 
came  into  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  to  try  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  would  put  an  erd  to  the 
misunderstandings,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
lor  Canada  and  the  other  provinces  t  position 
which  would  ensure  their  future  safety,  and  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other 
nations.  They  arranged  a  large  scheme  and  a 
smaller  one. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  point.  “  If 
the  larger  failed,  then  they  were  to  fall  back 
upon  the  minor,  which  provided  for  a  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  two  seotions  of  the  province." 
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The  larger  scheme,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
evidently  a  lailure.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  a  failure.  This 
scheme  was  to  he  .agreed  to  by  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  different  Governments  were 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  consideration  of 
their  several  Bouses  of  Parliament.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  as  well  as  the  Government  of  that 
province  agreed  to  a  treaty,  as  it  is  called, 
and  went  back  to  submit  that  treaty  to  their 
Legislature  for  approval.  But  being  defeated 
in  New  Brunswick,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
arrangement  to  be  carried  out.  What  reason 
has  the  Government  for  believing  that  those 
who  have  been  just  elected  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  as  opponents  of  the  scheme  will  allow 
it  to  be  brought  down  ior  the  consideration 
of  their  Legislature  ?  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  a  free  people  will  agree  to  a  scheme, 
from  the  terms  of  which  they  entirely  dis¬ 
sent  ?  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  if  this  Legislature 
adheres  to  the  scheme,  it  will  be  forced  upon 
the  uuwilling  people  of  New  Brunswick — • 
that  some  process  will  be  found  by  which 
the  Government  of  that  province  will  be 
induced  to  submit  it  to  their  Legislature. 
They  seen,  to  imagine  that  the  rejection  of 
the  Tilley  Government,  and,  consequently, 
of  their  Confederation  scheme,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  a  matter  that  can  be  traced  only  to 
the  annexation  proclivities  of  a  large  section 
of  the  people  of  New  Brunswick.  If  that  is 
so,  we  ought  immediately  to  appoint  a  day 
of  general  thanksgiving,  in  this  appropriate 
time  of  Lent,  for  the  blessing  of  being 
relieved  from  any  danger  of  union  with  such 
a  people.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  It 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  could  happen  our  province  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  those  annexationists. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— But  it  is  not  true 
that  the  annexation  feeling  was  the  cause  of 
the  defeat. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Ido  not  say 
it  is  so,  but  I  am  referringto  what  members  of 
the  Government  have  said  about  this  defeat 
being  caused  by  the  disloyal  and  annexation 
proclivities  of  the  people  of  New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  Axty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Who 
did  ? 

Hon  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  I  find 
their  organ  of  this  morning  attributing  it  to 
that  cause.  And  what  did  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Hon.  Mr.  McGee)  say  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  on  the  reception  of  the  news  ?  He 


said  there  were  many  in  that  portion  of  the 
province  who  were  influenced  by  a  desire  for 
connection  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  were  capitalists  from  Boston  and  from 
Maine  whose  interests  lay  in  having  New 
Brunswick  more  closely  coupled  with  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States.  If  these  are 
the  feelings  that  induced  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  elected  to  repudiate  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Convention,  then,  I  say  again, 
they  are  a  people  with  whose  views  we  of 
Canada  should  have  no  sympathy.  If  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  suppose 
that  by  passing  these  resolutions  they  will 
compel  the  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
returned  to  that  Parliament  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  shall  oppose  the  treaty 
or  Convention  scheme,  to  turn  round  and 
support  it.  then  what  shall  we  say  of  such 
men?  What  shall  we  say  of  men  who, 
after  having  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  as  opponents  of  the  scheme,  shall  turn 
round  immediately  after  they  have  got  into 
office,  and  in  effect  perjure  themselves? 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have,  unfortunately, 
enough  of  that  class  of  legislators  in  Canada, 
without  linking  our  destinies  with  like 
persons  from  New  Brunswick.  If  that  is 
the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  we  are 
to  be  united,  then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  they 
are  not  a  desirable  class  to  have  added  to 
Canada.  If  it  is  contemplated  that  they  are 
going  to  compel  those  gentlemen  to  vote 
approval  of  the  scheme,  who  have  been 
elected  specially  to  oppose  it,  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  by  what  process  it 
is  to  be  done  Are  they  to  be  bribed  into 
acquiescence,  or  forced  into  submission  1  If 
the  latter,  then  we  must  presume  that  they 
are  not  of  the  race  of  British  freemen  who, 
elsewhere,  would  resent  with  indignation- 
ay,  rebel — before  yielding  up  their  indepen¬ 
dence;  and  in  that  view,  they  are  again 
unworthy  of  association  with  us.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
elected  in  New  Brunswick  have  deliberately 
considered  their  position,  and  whether  it  is 
attempted  to  bribe  them  or  coerce  them,  they 
will  manfully  resent  it.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  Confederation 
adopted  by  either  course.  What  are  we  to 
gain  by  compelling  such  a  community  to 
come  in  with  us  ?  Will  they  not,  for  all 
time  to  come,  cast  upon  us  the  reflection 
that  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Confederacy  without  their  consent  ?  Is  it 
desirable  to  have  to  do  with  neighboring 
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colonists,  who  have  been  either  forced  or 
bribed  to  accept  what  is  repugnant  to  them  ? 
Will  they  not  always  be  a  source  of  discord 
by  endeavoring  to  make  the  scheme  work 
badly  ?  ^Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  before  us  an  instance  of  the  danger 
of  men  undertaking  to  make  treaties  without 
authority.  This  is  the  kind  of  penalty 
which  they  pay,  and  I  think  we  have  an 
instalment  of  the  punishment  that  is  justly 
due  to  them,  and  which  they  will  receive. 
Sir,  we  find  that  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  union 
took  place  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
plau  by  which  those  provinces  should  be 
joined  together.  They  had  the  authority  of 
their  respective  governments  and  legislatures 
before  entering  into  that  Conference.  They 
met  together  by  deliberate  pre-arrangement, 
with  full  consent,  unlike  the  manner  in  which 
the  gentlemen  opposite  precipitated  them¬ 
selves  into  a  union  fever,  growing  out  of  a 
political  contingency.  When  the  delegates 
went  to  Charlottetown,  from  their  respective 
provinces,  to  treat  of  matters  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  of  those  provinces,  and 
considered  it  to  be  a  desirable  object  to  obtain 
the  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  they 
were  interrupted  in  their  deliberations  by  the 
members  of  the  Canadian  Government  — 
Greater  inducements  were  then  offered  them, 
and  they  were  filled  with  higher  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  good  things  to  be  derived 
from  the  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces. 
Lieutenant-governorships,  chief-j usticeships, 
and  life-memberships  of  the  Legislative 
Council  were  all  held  out  in  the  prospective 
by  the  Canadian  Ministers.  By  these  means 
they  inveigled  these  men  from  the  object  for 
which  they  met,  and  undermined  the  purpose 
they  were  assembled  to  promote.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Ministers  said  : — “  Never  mind  your 
union  of  these  provinces.  Come  away  from 
Charlottetown  with  us,  and  we  will  show  you 
plans  by  which  your  ambition  may  be  bett  r 
gratified,  although  you  may  thereby  betray 
the  trust  of  the  people  who  sent  you  here 
They  maj  not  be  satisfied,  but  never  mind 
them — they  can  be  managed  in  some  way 
afterwards.  We  will  show  you  the  way.” 
This,  in  effect,  was  the  language  used  towards 
the  delegates*.  They  took  the  bait  offered 
them,  and  the  ne$:t  thing  we  heard  of 
was  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
to  Halifax,  where  the  delegates  enjoyed  the 
“  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul”  for  a 


week.  (  They  then  sped  off  to  St.  John, 
where  convivialities  were  renewed,  and  finally 
they  all  agreed  to  come  to  Quebec,  and  we 
all  recollect  the  subsequent  feastings  in 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto  and 
Hamilton.  I  will  not  allude  to  the  meeting 
that  took  place  here,  because  it  is  well  known 
what  the  result  of  the  Conference  was ;  but  I 
will  speak  of  the  sequel  to  these  proceedings 
— the  events  that  subsequently  happened  in 
the  Lower  Provinces.  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  knew 
he  could  have  submitted  the  scheme  of  the 
Quebec  Conference  to  the  people  of  New 
Brunswick — that  he  could  have  summoned 
the  Parliament  of  that  province  and  ascer¬ 
tained  what  its  wishes  were — as  early  as  the 
Canadian  Government  could.  But  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  knew  he  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  that  he 
had  given  reason  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  confidence ;  but  he  thought  that  by 
bringing  on  an  election  in  the  country,  he 
could  gain  his  own  ends  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  all  the  influence  a  government  can  employ 
on  such  occasions,  and  by  employing  all  the 
arts  of  cajolery  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  peoph  and  winning  them  over  to  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  Well,  what  is  the  result  ? 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  and  his  followers  are  routed 
horse  and  foot  by  the  honest  people  of  the 
province,  scouted  by  those  whose  interests 
he  had  betrayed  and  whose  behests  he  had 
neglected ;  and  I  think  his  fate  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  adopted  this  scheme 
without  authority,  and  who  ask  the  House  to 
ratify  it  en  bloc,  without  having  sought  or 
seeking  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  people. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  come  now,  sir,  to  a  matter 
personal  perhaps  more  to  myself  than  to  any 
one  else.  I  would  ask  the  House  who  was  it 
that  assailed  the  Government  of  Canada  more 
by  his  speeches  and  letters  than  this  same 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  ?  Who  was  it  that  charged 
the  Government  of  this  country  with  a  breach 
of  faith  towards  the  Lower  Provinces  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway ;  and  whose  statement  was  it  that 
was  reechoed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  over 
and  over  again,  that  Canada  had  lowered  its 
character  and  dignity  by  failing  to  go  on  with 
that  undertaking  ?  W as  it  not  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Tilley  who  made  these  false  accusations, 
and  were  they  not,  on  his  authority,  repeated 
here  by  an  honorable  gentleman  now  in  the 
Government,  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  (Hon.  Mr.  McGee)?  Recollect 
ing  these  things,  sir,  I  have  a  pleasure— a 
mischievous  pleasure— (hear,  hear,  and  laugh- 
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ter) — I  have  a  mischievous  pleasure,  I  say,  in 
knowing  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  has  been 
defeated.  (Ironical  cheers.)  I  repeat  that  I 
have  experienced  to-day  a  considerable  degree 
of  happiness  in  announcing  that  the  man  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  New  Brun- 
wick,  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  people,  who 
failed  to  carry  out  their  wishes  in  respect  to 
the  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  who 
exceeded  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  who  betrayed  the  interests  of  his 
province  and  abandoned  everything  that  he 
was  sent  to  Charlottetown  to  obtain — the  man 
who  went  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  province  crying  out  against  the  good 
faith  of  the  then  Canadian  Government — I 
say  I  have  happiness  in  announcing  that  he 
has  been  disposed  of  by  the  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  came  to  Quebec  in 
1863,  with  Hon.  Mr.  Tupper,  and  although 
he  made  the  charge  of  bad  faith  against  the 
Canadian  Government,  he  knew  as  well  as 
Hon.  Mr.  Tupper  that  the  agreement  of  1862 
respecting  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was  to 
be  abandoned,  except  so  far  as  the  survey  of 
the  line  was  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  cries  “  Hear,  hear,”  but  can  he 
say  that,  while  a  member  of  the  Government, 
he  did  not  write  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
this  province,  in  which  he  said  that  the  scheme 
of  1862  was  abandoned  by  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  that  charge  once  before  pub¬ 
licly,  and  I  denied  it  publicly.  If  he  can  get 
any  such  letter  of  mine,  he  is  fully  authorized 
by  me  to  make  it  public.  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley, 
so  far  from  believing  the  scheme  abandoned, 
went  back  to  New  Brunswick  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  impression  ;  and  I  ask  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  whether  he  did  not  say  to  him  while 
here: — “  I  declare  to  God,  Tilley,  if  I 
thought  by  resigning  my  office  we  could  get 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  I  would  do  it.” 
The  honorable  gentleman  is  out  of  office  now, 
and  perhaps  he  will  say  whether  he  made  this 
declaration  or  not.  (Hear,  hear. ) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  — I  do  not 
deny  that.  I  was  then,  and  always  have 
been,  in  favor  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  built. 
I  think  that  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  on  Bri¬ 
tish  soil,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  be  obtained,  and  upon 
that  point  I  have  never  changed  my  opinion. 
But  I  do  say  that  Hon.  Mr.  Tupper  and  Hon. 


Mr.  TlLLEY  understood  that  it  was  not  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  that  time,  and  a  memoran¬ 
dum  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Tupper  at  the  time 
^1  am  now  speaking  in  the  presence  of  my 
late  colleagues,  who  are  aware  of  all  the  facts), 
embodying  the  decision  at  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  arrived,  but  which  was  not  signed,  because 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  asked  that  Mr.  Fleming 
might  be  considered  as  engaged  to  proceed 
with  the  survey,  and  wished  to  reserve  it  for 
the  formal  ratification  of  his  colleagues  when 
he  went  back  to  New  Brunswick.  When  he 
did  go  back,  his  colleagues  dissented  from  the 
views  he  had  formed,  and,  in  order  to  get 
himself  out  of  the  awkward  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  project  was  owing  to  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Canadian  Government.  Now 
I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  honorable  gentleman  who  cir¬ 
culated  this  charge,  and  gave  ground  for 
honorable  gentlemen  now  on  the  Treasury 
benches  to  attack  the  Government  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  and  accuse  it  of  bad  faith  to  the 
sister  provinces,  has  for  these  bold  and  auda¬ 
cious  statements  met  his  just  deserts.  He  has 
been  scouted  and  rejected  by  his  own  people. 
He  has  lost  their  confidence,  and  with  that 
loss  of  confidence  this  great  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  has  come  to  woeful  grief.  I  say 
punishment  has  overtaken  him.  It  was  a 
long  time  coming,  but  it  has  come  at  last  with 
terrible  effect.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West  says  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  how  long  this  vote  will  extend. 
He  does  not  ted  what  they  will  do  if  .the 
Confederation  scheme  fails,  as  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  fail.  He  does  not  say  that  it  is  going 
to  carry,  nor  does  he  say  that  it  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  any  other.  Where,  I  would  like  to 
know,  is  the  smaller  scheme — the  pet  scheme 
of  the  member  for  South  Oxford — of  a  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Canada  first,  to  be  followed,  if 
need  be,  by  a  Federation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ?  What  is  the  honorable  gentleman 
to  do  with  this  scheme  ?  Is  it  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  House,  or,  the  larger  one 
having  failed,  is  it  to  be  kept  in  hand  for  use 
at  some  future  time  ?  Have  we  not  a  right 
to  know  what  this  scheme  is  and  what  the 
Government  proposes  to  do  in  regard  to  it  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Are  the  people  of  the  country 
to  be  left  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement, 
because  the  Government  has  no  definite  policy, 
until  the  mission  spoken  of  goes  to  England, 
in  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Provinoes  will  in  the  meantime  repent  of  the 
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action  they  have  taken  ?  Why,  sir,  not  only 
have  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Canada  been 
unhinged  by  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year, 
not  only  have  they  been  made  dissatified  with 
the  institutions  under  which  they  have  lived  and 
prospered  for  a  number  of  years,  but  political 
parties  have  also  been  demoralized.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Yes,  the  Reform  party  has  become  so 
disorganized  by  this  Confederation  scheme, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  its  greatness 
left — hardly  a  vestige  of  that  great  party  that 
demanded  reform  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
which  unfortunately,  in  1864  as  in  1854, 
went  over  to  the  other  side  when  its  leaders 
could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  in  the  cold 
shades  of  opposition.  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
scheme  for  federating  these  two  provinces — 
to  give  us  an  inkling  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
now  that  the  other  scheme  has  failed,  and  of 
the  liabilities  to  be  assumed  by  the  respective 
sections  of  Canada  ?  Are  we  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance  on  these  subjects  ?  Are  the  affairs 
of  the  country  to  continue  in  the  unsettled 
state  in  which  they  now  are  ?  Is  all  legisla¬ 
tion  to  remain  at  a  stand-still  until  the  more 
and  more  doubtful  prospect  of  Confederation 
is  realized  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  What  amount 
of  money  is  required  by  the  Government  to 
meet  the  danger  that  is  said  to  have  suddenly 
threatened  us  ?  Are  the  people  not  to  know 
what  preparations  are  to  be  made  and  wbat 
sums  are  to  be  expended  in  our  defence  ?  I 
am  not  opposed  to  any  proper  measures  being 
taken  to  defend  the  country,  but  at  the  same 
time  prudence  dictates  that  we  should  know 
what  they  are  to  cost  before  we  blindly  vote  for 
them.  If  Confederation  is  not  to  take  place, 
what  is  the  use  of  going  on  with  measures  of 
defence  that  depended  upon  Confederation 
being  carried  ?  Why  not  come  down  now 
with  a  scheme  that  will  apply  to  Canada  alone, 
and  let  us  know  precisely  what  burdens  the 
people  will  have  to  bear  for  their  defence, 
what  additional  taxation  will  be  required,  and 
all  other  information  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  ("Hear,  hear.)  I  do  say  that  it  is 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  we 
are  to  postpone  the  promised  scheme  for  our 
defence  at  this  time,  to  adjourn  over  till  sum¬ 
mer, and  in  the  meantime  to  send  commissioners 
home  to  treat  with  the  Imperial  Government. 
If  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  it  is  said  to 
be,  why  this  long  delay  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir, 
I  never  was  myself  an  advocate  of  any  change 
in  our  Constitution  ;  I  believed  it  was  capable 
of  being  well  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


people,  if  we  were  free  from  demagogues  and 
designing  persons  who  sought  to  create  strife 
between  the  sections.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
not  disposed  to  extend  my  remarks  further  at 
present.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  West  has  done  the  House 
justice  if  he  has  given  us  all  the  information 
in  his  possession  with  regard  to  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Confederation  question  ;  and  yet 
it  appears  to  me  somewhat  absurd  to  proceed 
with  the  debate,  when  even  the  Government 
itself  admits  the  measure  to  be  a  failure. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  think  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  must  have  taken  the  House  a  little 
by  surprise.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  policy 
agreed  on  by  the  Government  in  June,  1864, 
was  certainly  not  the  one  carried  out  at  the 
opening  of  this  session,  and  still  less  that  which 
has  just  been  announced.  The  policy,  as  we 
find  it  in  a  memorandum  then  communicated 
to  the  House,  was  that  a  measure  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  admission  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  should  be  brought  before  the  House 
this  session.  I  will  give  the  terms  of  the 
memorandum,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  When  explanations  were 
given  in  June  last,  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  two  memoranda  were  communicated  to 
the  House.  One  was  a  memorandum  that 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Hon.  the 
President  of  the  Council,  and  marked  “  Con¬ 
fidential.”  It  was  in  these  words : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  state,  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  prorogation,  they  will  address 
themselves,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  a  Confederation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces. 

That,  failing  a  successful  issue  to  such  negoti- 
tions,  they  are  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to 
legislation  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  existing  difficul¬ 
ties,  by  introducing  the  Federal  principle  for 
Canada  alone,  coupled  with  such  provisions  as 
will  permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North- 
Western  Territory  to  be  hereafter  incorporated 
into  the  Canadian  system. 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  settling  the  details  of  the  promised 
legislation,  a  Royal  Commission  shall  be  issued, 
composed  of  three  members  of  the  Government 
and  three  members  of  the  Opposition,  of  whom 
Mr.  Brown  shall  be  one,  and  the  Government 
pledge  themselves  to  give  all  the  influence  of  the 
Administration  to  secure  to  the  said  Commission 
the  means  of  advancing  the  great  object  in  view. 

This  was  the  first  memorandum  that  was 
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communicated  to  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  Council.  It  was  a  proposition  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  then  Government  to 
the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  would  be  pre¬ 
pared,  immediately  after  that  session,  to  take 
measures  for  obtaining  a  Confederation  of  all 
the  provinces,  and,  failing  in  that  scheme,  to 
bring  into  the  House  at  the  next  session — 
that  is  the  present  session — a  scheme  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas,  with  a 
provision  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  might 
come  into  the  union  when  they  saw  fit.  But 
this  proposition  was  not  accepted,  and  another 
memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Honor¬ 
able  President  of  the  Council  in  the  following 
terms : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties,  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  Federal  principle  into  Canada, 
coupled  with  such  provisions  as  will  permit  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-West  Territory 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  same  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Government  pledged 
itself  to  do.  The  first  memorandum  to  open 
negotiations  for  a  Confederation  with  the 
Lower  Provinces  was  rejected  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  President  of  the  Council,  and  he  agreed 
to  go  into  the  Government  on  this  pledge, 
that  it  would  be  prepared  to  bring  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  this  session,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
existing  difficulties,  by  introducing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  principle  into  the  Government  of  Canada, 
coupled  with  such  provisions  as  would  enable 
the  Lower  Provinces  to  come  in  at  any  sub¬ 
sequent  time.  This  is  the  measure  that  was 
promised  by  the  Government  ;  this  is  the 
measure  that  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  at  the  end  of  last  session,  said 
they  would  be  prepared  to  introduce  to  the 
Legislature  this  session.  But  instead  of  that 
the  whole  scheme  has  been  altered.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mb.  GALT — Read  the  balance  of 
the  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— There  is  nothing  in 
the  remainder  of  it  to  qualify  the  pledge  then 
made  by  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  a  distinct  and  positive  pledge  given  by  hon. 
gentlemen  in  their  places  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  that  at  this  session  of  Parliament 
they  would  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  two  Canadas,  leaving  it  to 
the  other  provinces  to  come  in  if  they  pleased. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Certainly  there  is  this  addition 
at  the  end  of  the  memorandum : — 


And  the  Government  will  seek,  by  sending 
representatives  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  to 
England,  to  secure  the  assent  of  those  interests 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  own  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  such  a  measure  as  will  enable  all  British 
North  America  to  be  united  under  a  General 
Legislature  based  upon  the  Federal  system. 

We  find,  from  these  explanations,  that  a 
measure  for  the  Confederation  of  the  whole 
of  the  provinces  did  not  suit  the  Hon.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  and  the  Liberal  party  in 
Upper  Canada,  that  it  was  rejected  by  him 
and  his  party  as  not  the  proper  remedy 
for  our  difficulties,  and  that  another  meas¬ 
ure  was  accepted  by  him,  applying  the 
principle  of  Federation  to  the  two  Canadas ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  to  that  measure  the 
acquiescence  of  those  interests  which  were 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  delegates  were  to  be  sent  to  confer 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  into  this  union.  Well,  sir, 
I  must  say  that  if  the  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  had  not  been  untrue  to  their  pledge 
—  if  they  had  brought  to  this  House  the 
measure  they  then  promised  —  we  in  this 
country  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  saved 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  Government 
going  on  its  knees  and  begging  the  little 
island  of  Prince  Edward  to  come  into  this 
union,  and  then  going  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  and  supplicating  them  to  re¬ 
lieve  us  of  our  difficulties ;  and  saved  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  these  supplications  and 
the  bribes  in  every  direction  with  which  they 
were  accompanied,  in  the  shape  of  subsidies 
to  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  and 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  rejected  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  offered.  Canada 
would,  at  all  events,  have  held  a  dignified 
position,  and  not  suffered  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  all  the  offer*  of  our  Government  in¬ 
dignantly  rejected  by  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  The  Hon.  Attorney  General 
We3t  says  that  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  governments 
of  all  the  provinces ;  but  where  are  those 
governments  now  ?  Where  is  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick  ?  Where  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  for  the  Government  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  it  pledged  itself  to  bring  the  scheme  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
it  dare  not  press  it,  and  still  less  appeal  to 
the  people  upon  it.  The  members  of  that 
Government  were  wiser  than  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  would  not  appeal  to 
the  people.  And  here  I  must  say  that  I 
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compliment  the  Government  upon  the  wisdom 
it  shows  in  not  appealing  to  the  people  of 
Canada.  Honorable  gentlemen  have  shown  far 
more  foresight  in  this  matter  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Brunswick,  in  refusing  to 
let  the  people  have  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  this  scheme,  for  the  petitions 
coming  down  daily  against  it  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  people,  of  Lower  Canada  at 
all  events,  are  almost  unanimously  against 
it,  and  that  an  appeal  to  them  would  meet, 
as  regards  the  members  of  the  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  Administration,  with  the  same  fate 
which  befel  the  members  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Government.  (Hear.)  I  do  not  wish, 
sir,  to  prolong  this  debate  more  than  neces¬ 
sary,  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  say  that 
the  defences  of  the  country  require  such  im¬ 
mediate  attention  that  the  matter  cannot  be 
delayed  for  a  moment.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
Government  have  had  in  their  hands  a  report 
from  Col.  Jervois  upon  the  defences,  since 
the  12th  of  October  last,  and  yet  since  that 
time  not  a  single  thing  has  been  done  towards 
defence.  We  are  now  told  with  startling 
emphasis  that  the  country  is  about  to  be  in¬ 
vaded,  or  is  in  most  imminent  danger  ;  and 
all  at  once,  now  that  the  great  scheme  of 
Confederation  is  defeated,  we  learn  that  not 
an  hour's  delay  can  be  allowed,  and  that  we 
oannot  even  wait  to  vote  the  supplies,  so 
urgent  is  the  necessity  of  sending  a  mission  to 
England  about  this  matter.  Between  Friday 
last  and  this  morning  the  Government  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  imminent  danger  threatens 
us,  and  so  anxious  is  it  about  it  that  we 
cannot  even  stop  to  vote  the  ordinary  sup¬ 
plies,  but  must  pas3  at  once  a  vote  of  credit. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And,  sir,  while  I  am  on  the 
subject  of  the  defences,  I  must  say  it  is  most 
astonishing  that  although  we  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  information  on  the  subject,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  great  scheme,  we  can  not 
get  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
the  honorable  member  for  Drummond  and 
Arthabaska  (Mr.  J.  B.  E.  Dorion)  made  a 
motion  for  any  despatches,  reports,  or  com¬ 
munications,  or  for  extracts  thereof,  which 
might  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Government 
on  the  question  of  the  defences  of  the  country, 
and  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  rose 
and  replied  that  to  give  this  information  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  province.  The 
Ministry  of  Canada  therefore  refused  us  that 
which  we  now  find  in  the  report  which  comes 
from  England. 


Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Not 
the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — If  not  the  report, 
at  all  events  the  substance  of  it.  There  they 
do  not  find  that  it  will  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  country  by  giving  the  House  of  Commons 
such  information  as  will  enable  Parliament  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  the 
defences  of  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
I  moved  another  Address  at  a  later  period, 
asking  for  such  information  on  the  subject  of 
our  defences  as  the  Government  might  deem 
it  proper  to  give  ;  and  although  that  Address 
was  voted  a  full  fortnight  ago,  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  an  answer  to  it  up  to  the 
present  time.  Nor  can  we  get  information  in 
regard  to  the  finances — in  fact  every  kind 
of  information  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  form  proper  and  correct  judgments  is 
refused.  But,  sir,  I  must  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  I  am  unaware  of  any  reason 
which  could  be  urged  for  our  being  called  upon 
to  act  with  such  precipitate  haste  as  to  grant 
a  vote  of  credit  to  hon.  gentlemen.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  session  has  been  called  at  the 
usual  time — rather  earlier  than  the  usual 
time  for  holding  our  meetings  of  Par¬ 
liament — and  I  say  it  is  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  thing  that  we  should  be  asked  by  the 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  give 
them  a  vote  of  credit.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why, 
sir,  is  the  whole  business  of  the  country  to  be 
thrown  into  a  condition  of  derangement  in 
order  to  allow  the  honorable  gentlemen  to  get 
themselves  out  of  a  difficulty — not  to  get  the 
country,  but  themselves,  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  have  acknowledged  to  have  over¬ 
taken  them  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Are  all  the 
affairs  of  the  province  to  be  thrown  over,  for 
such  a  reason,  until  next  session,  which  may 
not  be  held  for  six  months  or  nine  months,  or 
until  the  honorable  gentlemen  choose  to  cjII  us 
again  together  ?  Because  “  an  early  summer 
session  ”  may  be  the  month  of  August  or  the 
month  of  September,  or  it  may  mean  even  a 
later  period  than  that.  Do  they  expect  a 
vote  of  credit  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  enable 
them  to  construct  these  defences  which  are 
spoken  of  by  Col.  Jervois  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Then,  if  we  do  not 
pass  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  oountry  in  the  meantime  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  told  that  there  is  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  for  expending  money  on  our  defences, 
and  that  the  danger  is  imminent.  Well,  sir, 
I  apprehend  if  there  is  imminent  danger,  we 
ought  to  be  kept  sitting  here  until  provision 
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is  made  to  meet  that  danger,  or  at  all  events, 
affairs  ought  to  bo  placed  in  such  a  position 
that,  at  any  moment,  we  can  be  called  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  for  the  danger.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — We  want  to  avert  it. 
Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — What  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  puzzles  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  to  reply.  I  think  that  they 
themselves  never  discovered  there  was  any 
cause  for  alarm  until  Friday  last,  when  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  the  defeat  of  their 
scheme,  and  imminent  danger  also  of  the  loss 
of  their  position.  (Laughter.)  This,  sir,  is  the 
real  danger  the  hon.  gentlemen  want  to  avert, 
and  they  proceed  to  do  so  by  asking  us,  in  lieu 
of  granting  the  ordinary  supplies,  to  pass  a  vote 
of  credit.  We  will  then  be  sent  away,  with 
the  prospect  before  their  friends  and  support¬ 
ers  of  another  session  this  summer,  when  the 
additional  sessional  allowance  wil  1  of  course 
be  welcome  to  all.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  simply  rose,  sir,  to  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  this  scheme  by  the  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  opposite.  I  think  they  are 
bound  to  proceed  in  some  other  way,  seeing 
that  this  scheme  cannot  be  carried  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot.  It  has  been  rejected  not  only 
by  New  Brunswick,  but  by  Prince  Edward 
Island,  one  of  whose  delegates  to  Quebec,  Mr. 
Whelan,  has  been  holding  meetings,  and  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  is  the 
passing  of  resolutions  of  confidence  in  himself, 
and  the  assertion  that  no  such  scheme  should 
be  given  effect  to  without  being  first  submitr 
ted  to  the  people.  That  is  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  expression  of  opinion  that  can  be  obtained 
in  Prinoe  Edward  Island.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
against  the  scheme  by  a  large  majority.  And 
now  we  find  that  New  Brunswick  has  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it  also.  Will  hon.  gentlemen 
go  to  England  and  press  on  the  scheme  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Will  they  argue  that 
because  we  are  2,500,000  and  they  only  900,- 
000,  we  ought  to  swallow  them  up  by  press¬ 
ing  them  into  Confederation  against  their 
wishes  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  suppose 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  pur¬ 
pose  attempting  to  coerce,  by  means  of  their 
influence  with  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Lower  Provinces  to  come  into  this  Confedera¬ 
tion.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  say  that  this  scheme 
is  killed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  derisive  Opposition 
cheers.)  I  repeat  that  it  is  killed.  I  claim 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  particularly  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Counoil,  to  insist  upon  their 
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colleagues  keeping  to  the  pledges  they  have 
made.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  members 
generally  to  insist  on  these  pledges  being 
redeemed,  without  which  they  would  have 
refused  to  sanction  the  taking  of  office  by  the 
three  Liberal  members  of  the  Government, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  alone  they 
could  justify  that  step  before  their  consti¬ 
tuents.  It  was  only  the  knowledge  that, 
failing  the  success  of  this  measure,  they  would 
carry  out  a  scheme  which  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  carry,  that  the 
Liberal  party  of  Upper  Canada  approved  of 
their  three  friends  making  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Administration  could  not  give 
a  pledge  that  they  would  carry  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  all  the  provinces,  but  they  could 
pledge,  and  did  pledge  themselves  to  bring 
in,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  scheme, 
a  measure  for  the  federation  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  And,  sir,  not  only  was  this 
promise  made  at  that  time,  but  we  have  since 
seen,  this  session,  the  head  of  the  Government, 
Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  Tach£,  renewing  the  pledge 
theu  given  in  these  words : — “  They  arranged 
a  large  scheme  and  a  smaller  one.  If  the 
larger  failed,  then  they  would  fall  back  upon 
the  minor,  which  provided  for  a  federation  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  province.”  And  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  during  this  session, 
if  the  present  scheme  failed,  they  should  bring 
in  a  measure  to  federate  the  two  provinces. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  promise  given 
to  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council, 
and,  if  it  is  not  redeemed,  I  fear  his  position 
will  be  a  most  unenviable  one  in  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  T.  C.  WALLBRIDGE— There  is 
another  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  which  I 
desire  to  see  an  understanding  come  to  before 
we  proceed  further  with  this  discussion. 
Honorable  gentlemen  opposite  have  attempted 
by  their  professions  to  manufacture  a  little 
cheap  pocket  loyalty,  and  to  that  end  I  find 
the  most  atrocious  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
morning’s  editorial  of  their  organ,  the  Quebeo 
Chronicle.  I  will  read  the  paragraph. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — You  need  not ;  we 

Vi  u tto  oil  an  l  V 

Mr.  WALLBRIDGE— It  will  bear  read¬ 
ing  again  for  the  information  of  the  House. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  telegram  from  New  Brunswick  on  Saturday 
night  says  Tillev  and  Watte  as  are  defeated — 
majority  250.  These  gentlemen  were  the  Con¬ 
federate  candidates  foT  the  city  of  St.  John. 
Knowing  the  influences  at  work,  we  are  not  greatly 
sorpriseS  at  the  result ;  but  our  conviction  in  the 
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alternative  of  confederation  or  annexation  is 
more  than  ever  confirmed  when  we  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  American  influence  can  control  elections 
of  the  provinces. 

These  sentiments  are  calculated  to  introduce 
into  political  discussion  in  this  country  a 
dangerous  element,  a  mischievous  cry.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Hon.  xkttorney  General 
West,  who  has  to  some  extent  endorsed  this 
sentiment,  whether  I  was  right  in  under¬ 
standing  him  to  say  that  it  was  the  influence 
exerted  by  American  railway  men  on  the 
elections  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Confederation  candidates  ? 

Hon.  Atty.Gen.  MACDONALD — What 
is  that  ? 

Mr.  WALL  BRIDGE — I  understood  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  West  to  state  that  the 
American  railway  influence  had  had  some 
effect  upon  the  St.  John’s  elections. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  will 
repeat  to  t  he  honorable  gentleman  what  I  did 
say.  It  was  this  :  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Confederation  was  one  of  the  subjects 
which  influenced  the  people  of  St.  John. 
But  I  did  not  pretend  that  that  was  the  only 
one.  There  were  other  local  questions  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  their  due  weight  of 
influence.  There  was,  for  instance,  the 
usual  struggle  between  the  ins  and  the  outs, 
and  I  presume  there  was  the  influence  to 
be  contended  against  of  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  railways  to  the  American 
frontier — the  Coast  Line  or  Western  Exten¬ 
sion  Railway — as  opposed  to  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  interest. 

Mr.  WALLBRIDGE — I  wish  to  nail  this 
forgery  to  the  counter  before  it  goes  further, 
and  to  that  end  I  desire  to  be  permitted  to 
read  a  few  extracts  from  one  of  the  leading 
papers  in  the  Lower  Provinces  (the  JVova 
Scotian},  and  which  are  as  follow  : — 

But  not  quite  so  fast,  good  fri  nds.  This  is 
not  the  first  we  have  heard  of  this  “  military  ” 
railway.  Last  summer,  a  committee  of  Congress, 
composed  mostly  of  shrewd  New  Englanders, 
came  from  Washington  to  examine  and  report  as 
to  the  expediency  of  constructing  a  “military  ” 
road  to  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick.  They 
were  not  allowed,  however,  to  stop  at  the  fron¬ 
tier,  for  when  they  arrived  there  they  found  an 
invitation  inviting  them  to  go  on  to  St.  John. 
They  went,  and  St.  John  was  in  a  perfect  furore 
of  interesting  excitement.  A  public  meeting  was 
called  ;  we  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Tilley  was 
present  or  not — we  think  he  was  accidentally 
absent  from  some  inevitable  cause,  but  sent  a 
message  with  his  compliments  and  sympathies. 
The  mayor  occupied  the  chair ;  the  viands  were 
excellent ;  the  champagne  flowed  ud  la  Ottawa  j” 


the  speeches  were  eloquent;  and  although  St. 
John  had  but  recently  been  all  in  a  blaze  with 
sympathy  with  the  poor  suffering  Southerners, 
somehow  it  happened — under  what  genial  influ¬ 
ences  we  cannot  say — that  they  managed  to 
create  a  most  agreeable  impression,  not  only  upon 
the  stomachs,  but  upon  the  loyal  hearts,  of  the 
committee  of  Congress. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  provincial  railway 
was  placed  at  their  disposal  free  of  expense,  and 
they  were  chaperoned  over  it  by  leading  men,  tf> 
Shediac  and  back  to  St.  John.  Mr.  Tilley,  we 
think,  was  on  this  trip ;  and  after  all  was  over, 
they  went  back  with  a  wondering  appreciation  of 
the  “good  lord,  good  devil”  versatility  of  our 
New  Brunswick. friends. 

Again  the  same  paper  remarks  : — 

The  New  Brunswickers  understand  this,  and 
with  Mr.  Tilley  at  their  head,  co-operating  with 
the  shrewdest  men  of  New  England,  are  bidding 
in  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  for  the  great 
stream  of  passenger  traffic  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  they  (the  Americans)  desire  to  turn  into 
our  good  city  (Halifax).  Apart  from  all  its 
other  advantages,  they  propose,  it  appears,  to 
purchase  our  railroads,  and  thus  release,  for  our 
disposal  in  other  railways,  the  capital  employed 
in  its  construction. 

In  another  article,  the  same  authority- 
places  this  story  about  ‘the  American  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  St.  John  elections  in  a  stronger 
light.  I  will  read  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
credulous : — 

Strange  to  say,  we  find  Mr.  Tilley,  not  only 
investing  the  public  funds  of  New  Brunswick  in 
the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Portland 
to  St.  John  (of  course  only  the  Yankee  end  of 
the  line  is  military),  but  the  delegates  themselves 
have  actually  made  special  arrangements  with 
that  gentleman  to  enable  him,  in  event  of  the 
present  scheme  of  Confederation  being  consum¬ 
mated,  to  con  struct  the  New  Brunswick  portion 
of  this  proposed  railway.  Now,  we  would  like 
the  delegates  to  explain  this  little  matter  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  old  ladies  whom  they  have  been 
frightening  with  horrible  stories  of  Yankee  dev¬ 
astations,  smouldering  homesteads,  and  blazing 
churches. 

In  the  face  of  these  extracts  is  it  not  idle  to 
say  that  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  was  defeated  by 
American  railway  influences  ?  The  presump¬ 
tion  would  be  the  contrary.  Looking  to  their 
interest  those  shrewd  New  Englanders  spoken 
of  would  have  supported  the  candidate  who 
is  willing  to  in  vest  the  funds  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  a  railway  connecting  with  their  line. 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  the  leader  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Government,  was  defeated,  not 
through  American  influence,  but  because  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Federation  heme, 
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as  presented  to  the  people  of  his  province  ; 
and  it  is  wrong  to  introduce  this  new  cry 
into  our  politics.  Canada  has  been  cursed 
with  party  cries,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  clear 
the  political  arena  of  such  false  issues  and 
dangerous  contests.  To  introduce  this  new 
element  of  discord  can  only  gain  for  its 
promoters  a  temporary  relief,  whilst  the 
damage  it  will  iufiict  upon  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  are  positive.  Our  critical 
relations,  at  this  moment,  with  the  American 
people  are  mainly  traceable  to  cries  of  this 
kind.  By  rendering  the  people  suspicious 
of  such  influence,  the  promoters  of  the  cry 
are  hastening  the  accomplishment  of  what 
they  pretend  to  oppose.  Once  render  the 
people  of  this  country  dissatisfied  with  the 
working  of  their  system  of  government,  and 
there  will  be  danger  of  their  continuing 
what  will  then  seem  inevitable.  If  there 
be  any  who  desire  annexation,  they  could 
not  better  forward  their  views  than  by  raising 
the  false  cry  of  American  interference  in  our 
political  contests.  Once  destroy  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  institutions,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  extremes  may  not  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  Ministry  have  information  of  the  kind 
alleged,  of  an  interference  by  foreigners  in 
the  political  contest  now  going  on  in  New 
Brunswick,  they  are  bound  to  lay  it  before 
the  House.  Such  an  interference  could  not 
be  tolerated,  and  the  country  should  know  the 
truth  of  the  allegation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  If  the  vote  of  credit  asked  for  is 
for  military  purposes,  for  fortifications,  the 
Government  will  find  their  hands  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  support  of  every  hon.  member 
of  this  House.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cry 
loyalty  to  obtain  the  vote,  no  more  than  it  is 
necessary  to  cry  annexation  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  unite  the  provinces. 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  alternative 
that  has  so  often  been  put  by  hon  members, 
— Federation,  or  Annexation.  Yes,  and  by 
hon.  members  who,  in  1858,  helped  to  laugh 
out  of  the  House  the  resolutions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Hon.  Finance  Minister,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  were  carried  and  confederation 
follow,  there  would  be  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  annexation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
ask  where  is  the  consistency  of  the  two 
positions — in  1858  federation  was  a  move 
towards  annexation,  in  1865  it  is  the 
only  measure  that  will  prevent  annexation  ? 
The  language  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  some 
“  noble  lords”  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
reason  why  this  scheme  should  be  accepted 
without  enquiry.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
language  has  been  put  in  an  Address  from  the 
Throne,  to  palliate  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  * 
interests  of  Canada.  We  are  as  capable  of 
judging  here,  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
what  is  for  the  true  interests  of  ihe  country, 
as  any  of  the  noble  lords  of  the  realm.  If 
their  speeches  contain  the  sum  of  wisdom 
in  regard  to  our  affairs,  pray  how  is  it  that 
our  frontier  has  been  in  times  past  so  exten¬ 
sively  sacrificed  ?  Every  one  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject  will  see  that 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty  our  frontier 
was  shamefully  surrendered  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  that  it  received  the  sanction  of 
noble  lords  at  home )  and  now  we  have 
to  build  our  railway  over  the  rocks  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  seaboard. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  question  of  Federation  is  a 
question  which  concerns  our  country,  which 
concerns  our  allegiance,  which  concerns  our 
connection  with  the  Home  Government  and 
the  future  of  this  country  ;  and  when  our  in¬ 
terests  are  at  stake,  we  are  the  proper  parties 
to  judge  of  what  is  best.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  to  raise  a  false  cry  to  enable  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  to  carry  out 
their  measure  without  amendment  and  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  people  of  this  province, 
is  unjust  in  practice  and  wrong  in  principle 
It  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Had  hon. 
members  been  aware  of  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  New  Brunswick  elections,  they 
would  perhaps  have  reflected  before  placing 
Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  in  a  false  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — It  is  all  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WALLBRIGE — The  extracts  read 
are  confirmatory  of  this  view.  I  know 
something  of  the  railways  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  I  am  aware  that  a  scheme  was  favored 
by  the  people  of  St.  John  to  extend  their 
railways  to  the  American  frontier,  as  Canada 
has  done  in  several  instances.  It  was  their 
interest  to  connect  with  the  Portland  road, 
just  as  it  was  the  interest  of  Canada  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the  road  from 
Montreal  to  Portland.  And  with  Hon.  Mr. 
Tilley  as  the  advocate  of  such  extension,  is 
it  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  American  rail¬ 
way  men  opposed  his  election  ?  The  scheme 
before  us  is  fraught  with  a  job  of  greater 
proportions  thau  the  New  Brunswick  people 
ever  thought  of.  The  lurking  influences  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  or  of  the  well- 
known  contractors,  who  are  uppermost  when¬ 
ever  this  union  is  spoken  of,  are  at  work. 
(Ministerial  laughter.)  Ministers  may 
laugh,  but  it  is  patent  to  all  that  the  rail- 
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way,  by  the  longest  route  it  will  be 
possible  to  find,  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  scheme  revolves.  If  it  be  the  desire 
to  get  to  the  seaboard,  and  not  to  give 
certain  contracting  firms  a  job,  why  is  not 
the  shortest,  cheapest  and  best  route,  from 
every  point  of  view,  selected  ?  Why  climb 
over  the  mountains  of  the  centre  of  New 
Brunswick,  or  along  the  seacoast,  when  a 
road  can  be  constructed  by  a  better  but 
shorter  route,  for  much  less  money,  by  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John?  I  contend  that  the 
route  this  road  is  to  run  should  be  made 
known  to  this  House.  It  is  a  question  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  millions,  and  if 
the  cheaper  route  be  built,  the  saving  to 
Canada  will  also  be  many  millions  of  dollars. 
I  know  that  certain  honorable  gentlemen  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  this  question  phlegmati¬ 
cally.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  H.  MACKENZIE— What  is  it  to 
vote  phlegmatically  ? 

Mr.  W ALLBRIDGE — An  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  asks  me  what  a  phlegmatic  vote  is  ? 
I  would  inform  him  it  is  to  vote  on  this 
question,  which  so  deeply  concerns  our  fu¬ 
ture  interests,  without  inquiry.  It  will  cause 
some  honorable  gentlemen  to  give  the  lie  to 
their  whole  political  lives.  It  is  to  vote 
away,  without  enquiry,  our  rights  to  the 
North-West  territory.  It  is  to  seal  up  that 
country  hermetically  for  all  time  to  come. 
That  is  what  I  call  giving  a  phlegmatic 
vote.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  find  that  the  re¬ 
presentatives  at  the  Conference  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  made  it  a  point 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  construct 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  also  took  good 
care  to  make  the  opening  of  the  North-West 
contingent  upon  the  state  of  the  finances, 
and  the  Confederation  will  commence  life 
with  a  debt  of  $150,000,000.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  North-West  is  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 
What  shall  we  gain  by  this  particular  scheme 
of  Confederation  ?  We  have  been  running 
with  railway  speed  into  bankruptcy,  and 
this  scheme  is  one  which  will  add  immense¬ 
ly  to  our  debt,  and  especially  to  our  debt  on 
account  of  unproductive  and  useless  rail¬ 
ways,  and  of  which  we  do  not  even  know 
the  route,  although,  now  that  the  elections 
in  New  Brunswick  are  over,  it  cannot  affect 
the  position  in  that  province  to  give  the 
information  we  are  seeking.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  But  the  union 
that  is  desirable  is  a  union  in  fact,  not  an 


organized  system  of  discord,  with  a  number 
of  petty  legislatures  that  will  only  serve  to 
create  strife  and  prevent  our  moving  forward 
in  the  career  of  civilization  and  improvement. 
The  scheme  of  the  hon.  gentlemen,  to  some 
extent,  will  give  us  the  advantages  of  a 
legislative  union,  but  it  is  incumbered  with 
objectionable  details — details  which,  in  their 
importance,  amount  to  principles,  and  to 
secure  their  rejection  or  amendment  I  shall 
employ  what  energy  I  can  bring  to  bear. 
The  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the 
people  in  New  Brunswick,  and  it  has  there 
been  admitted,  as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  that 
it  was  subject  to  amendment.  Why  should 
Canada  not  have  the  same  right  accorded? 
Why  should  we  take  the  scheme  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  when  its  authors  cannot  justify  certain 
provisions  which  specially  relate  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  It  is  treating  Canada  with  contempt, 
and  hon.  gentlemen  will  be  held  responsible. 
I  have  very  great  confidence  in  several  of 
the  hou.  gentlemen  opposite.  I  have  very 
great  confidence  in  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  two  other  bon.  gentle¬ 
men  whom  he  took  into  the  Ministry  with 
him.  But,  when  the  Hon.  the  President  of 
the  Council  consented  to  go  into  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  without  getting  a  fair  represent¬ 
ation  in  it  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
acting,  both  in  Upper  and  in  Lower  Canada, 
he  miscarried.  (Laughter.)  That  may  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  this  measure.  It  may  account  for  Canada 
consenting,  and  for  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  giving  his  consent,  that  the  voting 
at  the  Conference  should  be  by  provinces, 
instead  of  by  numbers.  They  took  very 
good  care  to  arrange  that  we  should  pay 
according  to  population.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
they  voted  by  provinces,  and  in  that  way 
hampered  the  scheme  with  many  objectionable 
details.  And  I  tbink,  therefore,  it  is  now 
competent  for  this  House  to  criticise  those 
details,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  will  en¬ 
sure  their  exclusion  from  the  Imperial  Act. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Before  these  ex¬ 
planations  are  over — and  I  have  no  desire  to 
prolong  them  further  than  is  necessary — I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  referenc 
to  the  Lower  Canada  School  Law,  which  was 
promised  to  be  introduced  this  session.  We 
are  now  told  a  prorogation  is  to  take  place, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  pledge 
given  by  the  honorable  gentleman  at  Sher¬ 
brooke,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col- 
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leagues,  and  renewed  several  times  in  the 
House  since  the  session  commenced,  is 
intended  to  be  carried  out,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  modified — because  it  must  be  obvious 
that  tli at  matter  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  Confederation,  with  which 
it  has  been  connected  by  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — I  think  the  statement 
made  this  afternoon  by  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West  is  perfectly  explicit.  The 
Government  intend  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
resolutions  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker. 
With  regard  to  the  School  question,  the 
Government  are  under  the  same  pledge  as 
they  have  always  been  :  it  will  be  legislated 
upon  by  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — This  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — It  will  not  be  legis¬ 
lated  upon  this  session,  because,  as  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West  has  stated,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  prorogue  the 
House  at  the  earliest  date.  But  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  connected  with  the  resolutions  will 
be  legislated  upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  understand,  then, 
that'the  pledge  to  bring  down  that  question 
this  session  is  withdrawn — the  policy  of  the 
Government  on  that  point  having  been 
modified  by  the  result  of  the  elections  in 
New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — There  is  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Confederation,  or  any  of  the  other 
measures  connected  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — But  the  honorable 
gentleman  must  permit  me  to  recall  the 
nature  of  the  pledge  given  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues  at  Sherbrooke  and  in  this 
House — that  there  would  be  a  bill  brought 
down  by  the  Government  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  L'arliament,  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Lower  Canada  School  laws.  This 
was  repeated  by  the  Honorable  Solicitor 
General  East,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  course  of  certain  interpellations 
made  on  this  subject  in  the  absence  of  my 
hon.  friend  the  Finance  Minister.  And  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  now  is,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  states  emphatically  that 
this  is  not  to  be  done.  The  people  of  New 
Brunswick,  therefore,  among  the  other  mis¬ 
chiefs  they  have  wrought  by  the  free  exercise 
of  their  franchise  in  the  rejection  of  the 
Government  which  undertook,  without  legis¬ 
lative  or  other  authority,  to  enter  into  ar¬ 
rangements  for  revolutionizing  the  country — 
among  other  mischiefs  they  have  wrought 


has  been  this,  that  the  Minister  of  Finanoe 
and  his  colleagues  conceive  themselves  to  be 
relieved  thereby  of  the  obligations  they 
undertook  tothe  country  and  to  the  House — 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — No!  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  obligations 
they  undertook  to  the  country  and  to  the 
House  to  bring  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Lower  Canada  School  laws  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  The  hon.  gentleman 
knows  full  well — none  better  than  he — the 
point  of  these  remarks.  It  may  not  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  House  generally,  especially 
by  the  members  from  Upper  Canada,  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  knows  well  the  impor¬ 
tance  ofit,andthat  theEnglish  Protestantsof 
Lower  Canada  desire  to  know  what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  matter  of  education,  before  the  final 
voice  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  question  of  Confederation. 
The  assurances  given  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
led  them  to  believe — and  in  point  of  fact  they 
do  generally  believe — that  that  measure  is  to 
be  brought  down  before  the  final  vote  of  this 
House  is  taken  on  the  question  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  point  of  the  whole  matter. 
And  the  honorable  gentleman  now  tells  us, 
through  his  leader,  that  the  Confederation 
resolutions  are  to  be  put  through  this  session 
immediately,  and  that  commissioners  are 
going  to  England  to  press  legislation  founded 
on  those  resolutions,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  himself,  the  great  Protestant  champion  of 
Lower  Canada,  who  claims  the  confidence 
of  Lower  Canada  Protestants  in  an  especial 
manner,  now  tells  them  that  this  promised 
legislation  is  not  to  be  had  until  next  session 
of  Parliament,  when  it  will  be  too  late  per¬ 
haps  to  petition  this  House,  or  even  to  send 
popular  petitions  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
against  this  measure.  Therefore  it  is,  I 
repeat,  that  among  the  many  curious  results 
of  the  free  exercise  of  their  franchise  by  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick,  we  have  this, 
that  the  Protestant  champion  of  Lower 
Canada  is  not  going  to  do  that  which  he 
undertook  to  do  on  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  co-religionists — that  whioh 
he  promised  this  session,  but  now  postpones 
till  another  session,  when  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  changed.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT. — I  think  the  interest 
evinced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Chateauguay 
in  this  matter  is  somewhat  remarkable.  I 
feel  grateful  indeed  to  him  for  the  kind  soli¬ 
citude  he  expresses  on  my  behalf,  that  I 
should  cause  no  disappointment  to  the  class 
which  to  a  certain  extent' looks  to  me.  Still 
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I  think  he  is  guilty  of  rather  a  paltry 
quibble  in  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 
The  position  of  the  Government  was  most 
distinctly  stated  by  the  Attorney  General 
West,  and  no  misunderstanding  can  exist 
with  regard  to  it.  It  is  admitted  frankly  that 
the  events  in  New  Brunswick  call  for  some 
special  action  by  this  Government,  and  the 
action  which  they  propose  to  take  was  stated 
in  the  most  distinct  terms  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  regards  the  education  question, 
statements  have  been  made  already  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  which  are  to  be 
proposed  to  the  existing  School  law.  The 
Government  will  unquestionably  take  care 
that  that  law  shall  be  amended  in  the  sense 
of  those  statements  before  the  Confederation 
scheme  finally  becomes  law  in  Canada.  I 
think  no  further  statement  is  necessary.  I 
can  add  nothing  to  the  assurances  which 
have  already  been  given  on  that  subject. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J  H.  CAMERON — There  is  one 
point  on  which  I  should  like  an  explanation 
from  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West.  He 
says  there  will  be  a  vote  of  credit  asked  from 
the  House,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature.  That,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  until 
July  or  August,  but  the  appropriation  for  the 
servicesof  the  volunteer  force  on  thefrontier 
expires  in  May.  W  ill  that  vote  of  credit  include 
the  amount  necessary  to  continue  the  volun¬ 
teers  on  their  present  service,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  find  that  they  require  it  to  be  continued 
up  to  a  subsequent  period,  say  the  first  of 
August?  I  should  like  an  answer  to  this 
question,  if  the  Government  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
may  remark,  also,  that  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  of  the  country  could  not  go  on. 
Of  course,  if  the  Government  determine 
that  the  question  of  Confederation  shall 
be  pressed  to  a  speedy  decision  by  the 
House,  and  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West  and 
other  members  of  the  Government  proceed 
immediately  thereafter  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
House  should  rise,  without  getting  through 
the  ordinary  business  ot  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  a  few  weeks  more  would 
enable  the  House  to  get  through  all  that 
business,  and  when  we  met  again  in  July 
or  August,  we  would  be  able  to  devote  our 
whole  time  to  the  measures  which  the  Go¬ 
vernment  may  submit  to  us,  as  the  result  of 
the  mission  to  England.  If  this  debate  is 


to  be  pressed  as  rapidly  as  the  Hon.  Attorney 
Genera]  indicates,  I  have  no  doubt  we  would 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it,  and  also  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  of  the  public  and  private 
business  on  the  Orders,  so  as  to  allow  the 
prorogation  to  take  place  before  the  first  of 
April.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — I  will  answer  the 
question  put  by  my  honorable  friend  to  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  West.  The  intention 
of  the  Government  is  to  ask  such  a  vote  of 
credit  from  this  House,  as  in  their  opinion 
the  necessities  of  the  country  will  demand, 
until  the  period  when  Parliament  may  again 
be  called  together.  With  reference  to  that, 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the  ordinary 
supplies  have  been  voted  up  to  the  30th  June, 
and  this  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  sum  the  House  will  be  asked 
to  vote.  The  Government  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  in  view  the  continuance  of  the 
protection  of  the  frontier.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  has  stated 
the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
meet  Parliament  again,  so  soon  as  they 
are  in  a  position  to  state  to  them  frankly  the 
views  of  the  Imperial  Government;  and 
that  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends 
on  the  time  during  which  they  may  be  de¬ 
layed  in  London  in  getting  a  final  answer. 
But  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
lose  no  time  in  meeting  Parliament  again. 
(Hear,  hear  ) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say.  The  Government  have 
changed  their  policy  so  quickly,  that  we  can 
now  place  no  reliance  on  the  statements  of 
Ministers  ot  the  Crown.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  at  this  moment  contem¬ 
plate — and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  I  am  saying,  because  it  is  a  bold 
statement  i  am  to  make — I  say  ,t  is  my 
deliberate  opinion,  that  if  we  pass  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches 
will  go  home  and  find  a  justification  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  manufacturing  a  bill  of  perhaps  an 
entirely  different  character,  that  will  cover  all 
points,  and  that  they  will  come  back  and 
force  that  on  the  people  of  this  country  at 
all  hazards,  having  embodied  in  it  what¬ 
ever  regulations  they  please  as  to  schools, 
and  whether  there  shall  be  one  House 
or  two  Houses  in  the  Local  Parliament, 
and  all  other  such  matters.  I  am  satisfied 
that  that  is  their  plan.  They  know 
well  they  cannot  go  to  an  unwilling  people 
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with  this  scheme — they  dare  not  submit  it 
to  the  country — and  they  propose,  therefore, 
to  steal  a  march  on  the  people,  and  will 
come  back  with  a  bill  manufactured  in 
London,  as  was  done  in  1840,  and  press  it 
on  the  people  of  Canada.  We  know  how  it 
was  in  1852  or  1853,  when  an  act  came 
over  to  us,  making  an  alteration  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  with  respect  to  the  increase  of 
representation  in  Parliament,  of  which  no 
one  to  this  day  has  been  able  to  trace  the 
origin.  What  was  done  on  that  occasion 
may  be  done  again.  They  will  be  met  in 
England  by  gentlemen  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  they  will  manufacture 
there  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  Ca¬ 
nada — which  the  people  of  Canada  will  be 
compelled  to  take,  or  else  expose  themselves 
to  be  called  traitors  and  rebels.  They  will 
come  out  with  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  invoke  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
and  will  attempt  to  impose  the  Constitution 
thus  manufactured  on  all  the  colonies,  stig¬ 
matising  as  traitors  all  who  oppose  them. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that  game  has 
been  played.  Honorable  gentlemen,  failing 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  an  unwilling  people 
here,  will  take  that  course — especially  when, 
as  is  well  known,  the  people  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England  are  only  too  anxious  to 
throw  upon  us  a  large  burden  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  this  country.  Influenced  by  the 
attentions  and  blandishments  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  in  England,  Ministers  will  sacrifice 
our  interests,  and,  as  the  price  of  it,  will 
perhaps  come  back  with  high-sounding 
titles.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Me.  HOLTON — That  has  been 
done  already. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— And  what 
has  been  done  before  may  be  done  again. 
They  will  go  to  England  as  if  armed,  as 
they  suppose,  with  a  carte  blanche  from  the 
people  of  this  country,  because  of  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  by  this  House  to  obtain  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  such  as  is  shadowed  forth  in  these 
resolutions — imperfectly  as  they  themselves 
admit — for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the 
provinces  generally.  The  English  Parliament 
will  say,  u  We  have  here  the  best  intel¬ 
lects  of  the  provinces,  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  the  men  who  have  played  their  part 
before  the  country  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  with  the  confidence  of  their  respective 
parties.”  But,  if  they  were  to  read  at  the 
same  time  what  these  leading  men  have  in 
that  period  said  of  one  another,  they  might 


well  question  whether  the  men  who  had 
branded  each  other  with  infamy  and  dis¬ 
grace,  were  the  men  best  fitted  to  unite  in 
framing  a  bill  to  secure  the  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness  of  this  country — a  measure,  in  the 
language  of  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Oxford  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  forever  to  settle 
the  difficulties  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  protest  vehem¬ 
ently  against  these  attacks  on  our  rights.  I 
protest  against  our  being  asked  thus  blindly 
to  vote  away  our  rights  and  liberties.  How¬ 
ever  clever  these  gentlemen  may  be,  we  know 
to  our  cost  what  our  cleverest  financiers 
have  done  and  will  do  again  when  they  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  public  opinion,  for  the 
moment.  When  the  country  got  tired  of 
them,  they  entered  into  this  Coalition  to 
strengthen  themselves.  These  are  the  men 
who  will  give  us  a  new  Constitution  made  in 
England.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet; 
but  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remember, 
that  I  have  declared  now  what  is  my 
deliberate  conviction  as  to  the  game  that 
will  be  played  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  does  astonish 
me  that  an  hon.  gentleman  in  the  position 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Cornwall  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years,  should  deliber¬ 
ately  rise  and  make  such  statements  as  we 
have  heard  from  him,  after  the  grave  an¬ 
nouncement  made  from  the  Treasury  benches 
with  the  assent  of  the  Governor  General  of 
this  province.  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
been  told  that  the  Government  intend,  if 
the  House  sanction  this  measure,  to  carry  it 
home  with  the  honest  intention  of  giving 
effect  to  it,  and  of  having  arrangements 
made  with  reference  to  the  other  grave 
matters  which  have  to  be  considered  there. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — What  are 
they  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  question  of 
defence,  and  the  question  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  these  provinces  and  tho 
United  States.  He  has  been  told  that 
it  is  the  intention  that  members  of  the 
Government  should  go  to  England;  that  on 
their  return,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
Parliament  shall  be  .called  together  and 
have  submitted  to  it  the  result  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  And  after  all  this,  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  the  rashness — I  shall  not  use  a 
harsher  word — to  get  up  here  and  impute 
to  the  whole  members  of  the  .  Government, 
and  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  has 
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sanctioned  the  making  of  this  announcement 
to  the  House — 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  ask  if  it  is  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  authority  and  name  of  the 
Governor  General. 

Mr.  SPEAKER — The  name  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  cannot  be  introduced  in  this  way,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  the  rule  extends  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  am  quite  in 
order.  I  apprehend  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  we  couid  have  made  to  the  House  the 
statement  with  regard  to  the  prorogation, 
and  the  intention  of  sending  members  of 
the  Government  to  England,  in  the  way  we 
propose,  unless  we  had  the  direct  sanction 
of  His  Excellency. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — You  advised 
him  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Of  course.  With 
the  duty  we  owed  to  His  Excellency,  it  was 
impossible  we  could  make  such  a  statement, 
wittout  first  obtaining  His  Excellency’s 
sanction.  The  hon.  gentleman  knows  it 
well,  and  when  he  ventured  to  get  up  and 
make  the  rash  charge  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  trick,  to  get  some  scheme  entirely 
different  from  this  carried  through  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  he  assumes  a  liberty 
that  is  entirely  unworthy  of  a  member  of 
this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  can 
tell  the  honorable  gentleman  and  my 
honorable  friend  from  Hocbelaga,  who 
are  so  anxious  about  the  position 
which  has  been  taken  on  this  side  by 
myself  and  by  my  hon.  friends  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Provincial  Secretary — I 
can  tell  them  that  we  arc  quite  alive  to  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  that  we 
have  no  fear  with  regard  to  the  course  we  have 
taken,  are  now  taking,  and  shall  continue  to 
take,  till  this  measure  is  brought  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion,  but  we  will  be  able  to  justify 
ourBelves  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  placed  us 
here.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON- — The  statement 
just  made  by  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  is  one,  I  conceive,  of  very  great 
importance,  as  it  puts  a  meaning  on  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West,  which  some  of  us,  at  all  events 
— myself  among  the  rest — did  not  catch 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  made  his  state¬ 
ment.  We  are  to  understand  now,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council,  that  the  Government  do  not  intend 
to  have  anything  concluded  in  this  matter 


of  Confederation  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Then  what  was 
the  point  of  attack  on  the  hon.  member 
for  Cornwall  ?  That  hon.  member  indicated 
his  fear  and  his  belief  that  a  Constitution 
would  be  framed  in  England,  at  the  instance 
and,  perhaps,  under  the  supervision  of  certain 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  which  would  prove  to  be  utterly  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  unpalatable  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  AndtheHon  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  gets  up  aud  repels  that  with  the  greatest 
possible  indignation.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
if  there  is  any  point  in  his  indignation,  it 
must  be  here — that  some  further  action  is 
to  be  sought  from  this  House  before  any 
effect  is  given  to  the  question  of  Confeder¬ 
ation.  I  take  it,  that  is  the  fair  inference 
from  the  statement  now  made  by  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council.  I  ask  whether  that 
is  the  inference  to  be  deduced — whether  that 
is  what  the  hon.  gentleman  meant  ?  (A 
pause.)  The  honorable  gentleman  declines 
to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Go  on,  and  finish 
your  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  would  like  an 
answer  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — No,  no.  Finish  your 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  honorable 
gentleman  knows  well  that  this  is  not  part  of 
the  regular  debate.  I  did  not  rise  to  make  a 
speech.  The  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  did 
not  rise  to  make  a  speech.  No  one  has  done 
so.  The  Hon.  Attorney  General,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  made  a  statement.  That 
statement  has  led  to  some  observations,  and 
some  enquiries,  that  the  House  might  under¬ 
stand  its  full  purport.  The  regular  debate  is 
to  be  resumed  by  my  honorable  friend  from 
Quebec  (Hon.  Mr.  Alleyn),  who,  having 
moved  its  adjournment,  is  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  keep  it  from  him, 
by  making  a  speech.  But  I  want  those  points 
to  be  clearly  understood,  for  it  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  parties  that  they  should  be.  Though 
I  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  my  honorable 
friend  from  Cornwall  in  his  observations — 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— Hear, 
hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Though  I  do  not 
go  so  fax  as  he  has  done,  yet  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  danger,  but  I  look  upon  the 
statement  made  by  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
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Council,  and  the  indignation  with  which  he 
repelled  the  charge  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Cornwall,  as  calculated  to  reassure  the 
House.  And  I  merely  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  honorable  gentlemen  whether  we  are 
really  to  understand  from  the  supplementary 
statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
by  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  that 
the  further  consideration  of  this  House  is  to 
be  invited  to  all  these  measures — to  the  new 
Constitution  for  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
arrangements  that  may  be  come  to  with 
respect  to  our  defences,  and  with  respect  to 
our  commercial  relations. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — If  I 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  honorable 
member  for  Chateauguay  really  required  an 
answer,  he  should  get  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  would 
gladly  give  an  answer,  if  he  really  thought  he 
had  any  information  to  give  to  the  honorable 
gentleman.  But  no  one  understands  better 
than  the  honorable  member  for  Chateauguay 
the  way  in  which  the  case  was  put.  The 
honorable  member  for  Cornwall  (Hon.  J.  S. 
Macdonald)  rose,  and  in  rather  an  un¬ 
parliamentary  way  —  after  a  statement  had 
been  formally  made  to  inform  the  House  and 
the  country  what  was  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — upon  his  honor  declared  his  belief 
that  the  Government  were  not  sincere  in  the 
explanations  they  had  made,  and  that  their 
design  was  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
this  country  and  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and 
to  force  that  upon  the  people.  That  was  the 
declaration  of  the  honorable  gentleman.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  was  sincere  in  making  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  sincere,  and  pledged  his  honor 
and  his  conscience  to  it.  (Laughter.)  But 
his  doing  so  only  convinces  me,  that,  if  he 
had  been  in  office  himself,  that  is  the  course 
he  would  have  adopted ;  no  such  suggestion 
would  have  risen  to  any  man’s  mind,  unless 
he  had  thought  it  a  feasible  one.  (Hear, 
hear.)  For  our  part  we  do  not  consider  such 
a  course  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  position 
in  this  House,  or  in  accordance  with  our 
principles  as  men  of  honor;  and  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  rose  to  repel  the  dis¬ 
honoring  insinuation  with  that  just  indigna¬ 
tion  which  was  felt  by  every  man  who  heard 
it,  and  to  declare  that  the  belief  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  was  utterly  untrue,  un¬ 
founded,  and  unwarranted.  But  I  shall  re¬ 
peat  the  anouncement  in  a  way  that  it  may  be 
understood  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cornwall 
— in  language  that  will  be  plain  to  the  meanest 
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capacity —  (laughter)  —  so  that  no  man  can 
mistake  it.  Our  intention  is  to  get  the 
sanction  of  this  House  to  the  Address  I 
have  moved,  and  this  having  been  done, 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  will  have 
given  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  scheme,  and  there  is  the  end  to  that,  so 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  We  will  then 
go  over  to  England  with  that  in  our  hands, 
and  will  say  to  the  Imperial  Government : — 
“  Canada  has  agreed  to  this,  New  Brunswick 
has  not  agreed  to  it,  and  we  wish  to  take 
counsel  with  the  Imperial  Government  as  to 
our  position.  This  is  the  unmistakable  voice 
of  the  people  of  Canada  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  we,  as  representing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada,  which  has  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  provinces,  come 
to  consult  with  the  authorities  of  the  Mother 
Country  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  these 
provinces.”  (Hear,  hear.)  We  shall  also 
discuss  the  question  of  defence,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  we  shall  be  met  in  a  most  large- 
hearted  and  liberal  spirit  by  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  England  will  now,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  Canada,  pledge  herself  to  her  utmost 
resources  in  men  and  money  for  our  defence. 

( Hear,  hear.)  Then  there  is  a  third  ques¬ 
tion — that  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  ;  and  we 
will  also  take  counsel  with  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  to  the  best  means  of  treating  that 
subject.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  knows 
— at  least  he  ought  to  know,  for  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  for  the  limits  of  his  understanding — that 
we  can  only  discuss  that  through  Imperial 
avenues,  that  we  can  have  no  direct  commu¬ 
nication  in  such  matters  with  the  American 
Government.  Haviug  taken  counsel  with  the 
Imperial  Government  on  those  three  points, 
we  shall  call  the  House  together  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  period,  I  hope  long  before  the  current 
half-year  terminates,  that  is,  before  the  30th 
June.  We  will  submit  the  result  of  our  mis¬ 
sion,  and  it  will  then  be  before  the  House  for 
discussion.  Though  another  session,  it  will 
be  in  effect  a  continuation  of  this  session,  and 
when  we  have  debated  and  -disposed  of  the 
most  pressing  subjects,  we  will  then  take  up 
what  remains  of  the  Confederation  scheme — 
such  as  the  constitution  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  school  question,  with  regard  to 
which,  as  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  has 
stated,  we  shall  propose  to  carry  out  to  the 
letter  the  pledges  we  gave  at  the  Conference, 
and  which  we  ask  the  House  to  endorse,  and 
hope  it  will.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  will  also 
submit  the  result  of  our  negotiations  on  the 
question  of  defence,  and  on  all  those  matters 
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connected  with  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  so  far"  as  Brit¬ 
ish  America  is  concerned,  and  on  which  we 
are  authorized  to  take  action  by  the  Imperial 
authorities.  We  cannot  know  at  what  stage 
the  negotiations  between  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  United  States  Government 
may  have  arrived  when  the  House  meets 
again ;  but  the  result  of  the  mission  of 
those  members  of  the  Canadian  Government 
who  go  home,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
House.  We  shall  lay  before  the  House  all 
that  the  British  Government  resolve  upon, 
after  hearing  what  we  have  to  say  as  to 
the  question  of  Confederation  in  its  general 
aspect,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  position  it 
may  have  assumed  in  the  other  provinces. 
We  shall  then  lay  before  the  House  the 
scheme  of  the  local  governments  for  the 
two  Canadas.  We  shall  lay  before  them  the 
action  necessary  to  be  taken  with  reference  to 
the  School  question,  the  matter  of  defence  and 
the  Reciprocity  treaty.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Cornwall  gets  up,  and,  because  he 
finds  the  Government  are  resolved  to  take 
a  firm  and  proper  course  in  this  matter,  he 
chooses  to  throw  improper  and  insulting 
remarks  across  the  floor.  But  the  House  has 
learned  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
honorable  gentleman’s  statements,  when  a 
little  while  ago  it  heard  him — an  honorable 
gentleman  who  professes  to  be  such  a  patriot 
— stating,  with  reference  to  this  scheme,  in 
favor  of  which  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Canada  had  declared,  that  he  had  a  “  mis¬ 
chievous  satisfaction  ”  in  seeing  it  checked. 
It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  causeless,  sense¬ 
less  mischief  that  he  got  up  to  prophecy  all 
sorts  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  —  Whatever 
views  may  be  entertained  by  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  W est  of  my  capacity,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  have  got  along  in  my  own  way  as  he 
has  got  along  in  his  way.  But  I  think  the 
House  may  thank  me  for  having  obtained  at 
last — notwithstanding  the  castigation  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  has  dealt  out  to  me,  and 
which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  survive,  as  I 
have  borne  up  heretofore  under  similar  aval¬ 
anches  of  hard  words  about  my  want  of  judg¬ 
ment,  want  of  capacity,  and  so  forth — I  think 
the  House  may  thank  me  for  having  obtained 
at  last  from  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
the  explicit  statement  he  has  made,  that  the 
scheme  is  to  come  back  again  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  — The  Honorable 


Attorney  General  West  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — He  said — if 
not  the  scheme  itself — that  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  connected  with  it,  as  to  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  proportions  we  are  to  assume  of 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  School 
question — which  the  Honorable  Finance  Min¬ 
ister  told  us,  but  for  this  untoward  affair  in 
New  Brunswick,  would  have  been  submitted 
before  this  session  closed — that  all  these  things 
will  be  brought  back  and  be  submitted  next 
session,  before  the  Confederation  scheme  is 
finally  concluded.  This  was  not  so  explicitly 
stated  in  the  honorable  gentleman’s  first  speech. 
I  have  been  accused  of  being  so  unpatriotic  as 
to  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  any  check 
upon  the  scheme.  What  I  said  was,  that  I 
had  mischievous  pleasure  in  seeing  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  had  charged  the 
Canadian  Government  with  bad  faith  had  been 
defeated  and  ousted  from  his  place.  And  I 
say  that,  if  this  scheme  were  likely  to  prove 
for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I  in  seeing  it 
carried.  But  I  have  always  felt,  and  do  now 
feel,  that  the  Constitution  of  this  country  can 
be  well  worked  out.  I  have  never  given  a 
vote  for  Federation.  I  have  never  given  a 
vote  for  a  legislative  union. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — Or  for  annexation. 
Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— No  ;  I  did 
not  sign  the  annexation  manifesto.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  I  have  not  assented  or 
given  countenance  to  any  scheme  for  changing 
our  present  Constitution,  and  it  is  not  right 
for  the  honorable  gentleman,  because  I  do 
not  choose  to  assent  to  this  scheme  without 
knowing  all  the  details,  to  taunt  me  with 
being  unpatriotic.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  would  have  the  House 
to  understand  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  Government  could  not  deal  directly 
with  the  American  Government  with  regard 
to  the  Reciprocity  treaty.  And  yet  in  the 
face  of  this  charge,  he  must  have  known  that 
the  only  record  which  an  Address  of  this 
House  brought  down  the  other  day  was  a 
Minute  of  Council  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  myself  and  colleagues,  on  the 
subject  of  reciprocity. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — And  what  have 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  done  since  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— They  have 
done  nothing  since, of  course.  W e  were  attacked 
by  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  because 
we  did  nothing  with  regard  to  the  Reciprocity 
ireaty. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  honorable  gen- 
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tlernan  is  entirely  mistaken.  He  is  thinking 
of  the  time  when  I  privately  urged  upon  him, 
as  Prime  Minister,  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps,  and  prompt  steps,  for  ascertaining  what 
was  the  mind  ot  the  Washington  Government, 
and  whether  or  not  a  new  treaty  could  be 
negotiated. .  He  explained  to  me  the  obstacle 
that  stood  in  his  way ;  and,  though  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  difficulties  in  his  way  ought  to 
have  been  overcome,  yet  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  I  never  blamed  him. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— We  did  all 
we  could  in  the  way  of  making  representations 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  And  what  have 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  done  since  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — We  have  been  acting 
in  the  same  direction  ever  since,  and  I  think 
it  would  have  been  well  for  the  interests  of 
this  country  if  we  had  not  been  fettered  as  we 
have  been. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  I  say 
that  this  explanation  of  the  Honorable  Attor¬ 
ney  General  is  more  explicit  and  much  more 
elaborate  than  the  explanation  we  had  from 
him  in  the  first  instance.  In  commenting 
upon  that  first  explanation,  I  hope  I  did  not 
make  use  of  unparliamentary  language.  But 
I  am  entitled  surely  to  draw  deductions  from 
the  announcements  made  to  us  from  the 
Treasury  benches,  and  I  am  not  bound  to 
mince  matters  if  I  feel  alarmed  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  result  from  the  giving  of 
this  dreadful  blow  to  the  Constitution  we 
have  so  long  lived  under.  It  is  surely  not 
unseemly  that  I  should  feel  keenly  on  this 
subject,  and  that,  before  the  Constitution  to 
which  I  am  sincerely  attached  is  swept  away, 
I  should  express  that  indignation  which  I  may 
have  expressed  somewhat  warmly  this  after¬ 
noon.  (Hear,  hear.)  Much  stronger  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  expressed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  when  the  motives  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  have  been 
questioned  by  honorable  gentlemen  whose 
intellect  perhaps  as  far  transcends  mine  as  day 
outshines  night.  (Laughter.)  But  I  think 
the  country  and  the  House  will  yet  thank  me 
for  stating,  even  in  the  earnest  manner  I  did, 
my  alarm  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
At  all  events,  I  have  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
truth  of  what  I  stated.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  explanations 
given  to-day  by  the  Honorable  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  are  fuller  than  those  at  first  given  ; 
yet  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  still  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  The  Honorable  Attorney 
General  West  stated  tfi  at  the  scheme  for  the 


constitution  of  the  local  governments  would 
be  submitted  to  the  House  next  session.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  Government,  or  the 
delegation  when  in  England,  to  press  the 
scheme  upon  the  Imperial  Government  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  Provinces  ? 
If  the  Lower  Provinces  do  not  come  in,  will 
the  Government  press  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  two  provinces 
of  Canada  ?  For,  if  I  understood  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Attorney  General  West,  he  said  that 
next  session  they  will  bring  in  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  local  legislatures.  Now,  if  they 
are  not  to  press  the  scheme  at  all,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  local  legislatures.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— I  de¬ 
sire  simply  to  state,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
after  these  resolutions  are  carried,  those  who 
go  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  Government 
will  doubtless  adopt  such  steps  as  they  think 
are  best  suited  to  us.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.) 

Mr.  RANKIN — I  feel  obliged  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Cornwall  if  he  elicited  the 
explanations  just  given,  though  I  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  what  he  said  otherwise.  To  me  the 
intelligence  is  most  acceptable.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  on  without  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  and  to  press  this  meas¬ 
ure  through  without  being  influenced  by  the 
action  of  New  Brunswick.  I  hold  that  it  is 
common  sense  for  us  to  remember  that  we  are 
considering  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  this  scheme,  if  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  is  acceptable  to  four-fifths 
of  the  people  of  British  North  America. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  must  be  evident  to  the  mean¬ 
est  capacity — to  make  use  of  the  words  of  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  West  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago — that  one  of  two  destinies  awaits  us  : 
either  we  must  extend  and  strengthen  British 
influence  and  British  power  on  this  continent, 
or  these  provinces  must,  one  by  one,  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  neighboring  republic.  (Hear, 
heur.)  That  has  been  my  opinion  for  years, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  still.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  simply  rose'  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  more  distinct  information  upon  one 
point  on  which  I  hare  heard  nothing  said,  al¬ 
though  the  explanations  may  have  been  given 
before  I  came  into  the  House.  I  wish  to 
know  what  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  the  volunteers  now  on  the 
frontier, — whether  they  have  provided  the 
means  to  maintain  this  force,  if  required,  be¬ 
yond  the  1st  of  May  next  ? 
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An  Hon.  MEMBER — That  question  has 
already  been  answered. 

Me.  RANKIN— I  only  hope  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  ask  the  House  for  means  to  keep  up 
whatever  force  may  be  thought  necessary,  not 
only  till  June,  but  till  October  if  requisite. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Me.  GIBBS— I  think  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  as  announced  to-day  by  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  West,  is  bold,  manly, 
and  straightforward,  and  such  as  will  entitle 
them  to  the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of 
the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  shows  that 
they,  at  least,  are  in  earnest  on  this  great 
question  of  Confederation  which  they  have 
introduced,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  motive 
which  induced  them  to  lay  this  measure 
before  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  I  think  it  must  be  utterly  dispelled  by 
the  announcement  just  made  to  the  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  the  scheme  was  worth  any¬ 
thing  when  the  Government,  in  the  opening 
Speech  this  session,  declared  its  intention  .of 
asking  the  consideration  of  the  House  for  it, 
the  same  scheme  must  be  worth  as  much 
now,  and  I  trust  that  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  for  a  moment  interpose,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Administration  from  carrying  it 
through.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  said 
that  the  measure  which  they  should  have 
brought  down  was  the  smaller  one,  whilst 
they  have  introduced  the  larger.  Now,  sir,  I 
hold  that  the  greater  always  includes  the  less  ; 
and  that  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
blamed  for  the  course  they  have  taken,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  more  important  one  at  the  out¬ 
set.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  often  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  importance  of  that  now  before  the 
House  are  carried  without  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition.  I  need  only  refer,  as  an  example,  to 
that  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  there  were  fights,  fierce  and 
numerous,  lasting  for  many  years,  until  the 
measure  was  carried  at  last.  And  now,  as  we 
are  about  to  obtain  what  Upper  Canada  has 
sought  for  years — representation  by  popula¬ 
tion — we  find,  unfortunately,  difficulties  inter¬ 
posing;  but  I  hope  that  notwithstanding 
these,  the  Government  will  not  falter,  but  will 
carry  out  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  and  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  consummate  the  scheme  of 
uniting  the  British  North  American  Pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hoar.)  I  am  very  happy  to 
find  that  the  Government  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  negotiations  on  reciprocal 


trade  with  the  United  States.  That  is  a  most 
important  question,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad,  for  that  alone,  if  the  Confederation 
scheme  had  been  carried  out  successfully, 
because  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
discuss  the  matter  through  the  British  Gov- 
ment  by  means  of  representatives  from  the 
General  Confederacy,  than  by  representatives 
from  the  various  disunited  provinces.  Now 
I  say,  Mr.  Speakee,  that  the  course  the  Gov  ■ 
ernment  have  pursued  must  inspire  confidence 
in  them  on  the  part  of  their  supporters,  and  I 
believe  that  the  country  will  approve  of  it  too. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  they  will  relax  no 
effort  to  see  the  scheme  carried  to  completion. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

He.  PAKKER — If  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Government,  they  propose  to  send  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  three  questions  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty, 
the  defences,  and  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  now  before  the  House.  The  Hon. 
Attorney  General  says  that  the  question  of 
the  defences  is  very  pressing,  and  that 
immediate  action  should  also  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Reciprocity  treaty.  If  these 
subjects  are  so  pressing,  they  should  be  dealt 
with  at  once,  irrespective  of  whether  this 
scheme  is  carried  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
period  of  constitutional  changes  is  most 
unfavorable  for  the  proper  consideration  of 
these  questions ;  and  if  the  necessity  is  as 
urgent  as  represented,  they  should  be  taken 
up  and  considered  at  once,  even  in  advance 
of  Confederation.  Earl  Russell,  then  Lord 
John  RusSell,  was  severely  ridiculed  by  the 
British  press  because  he  introduced  a  Reform 
bill  duridg  the  Crimean  war.  I  deprecate 
most  strongly  the  attempt  made  to  coerce 
constitutional  changes  upon  this  House 
and  the  country  under  the  pressure  of 
danger  and  coming  war.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  is  no  friend  of  Canada  who  is  constantly 
creating  alarm  and  raising  the  cuckoo  cry 
of  loyalty.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  Government 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  remedy  for  our  constitutional 
difficulties,  and  I  hold  them  to  that  engage¬ 
ment.  This  scheme  is  to  unite  the  whole  of 
the  British  North  American  Colonies;  and 
if  the  treaty  is  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  it  an  Imperial  Act  is  passed 
on  the  basis  of  these  resolutions,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  persist  in  their  present 
refusal  to  come  in,  in  what  position  are  we 
then  placed  l  Is  this  plan  of  Federation  to 
be  applied  to  the  two  Canadas  ?  Sir,  this  is 
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not  the  constitutional  remedy  we  desired 
and  sought?  And  I  ask  the  House  if  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  this  union  for  ourselves  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  have  confined  themselves  simply  to 
the  constitutional  question,  and  should  not 
have  tacked  od  to  it  our  commercial  and 
defensive  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  little  prestige.  They  have  not 
put  the  question  before  Parliament  fairly, 
or  as  it  has  been  placed  before  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  any  of  the  other  provinces.  I 
think  the  House  should  look  at  the  question 
in  this  way  —  is  an  Imperial  Act  to  be 
passed,  establishing  a  Confederation  of  the 
two  Cauadas  on  the  basis  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  ?  *1  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  as 
the  constitutional  remedy.  I  do  not  want 
it  in  that  form.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — The  hou.  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  says  that  we  have 
put  this  question  before  the  House  as  it  has 
not  been  put  in  any  of  the  other  provinces. 
Now,  my  information,  which  perhaps  is  as 
correct  as  his,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
same  course  has  been  pursued  here  as  has 
been  or  will  be  adopted  in  three  of  the  other 
provinces — Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  last  inform¬ 
ation  received  shows  that  there  is,  as  I  am 
informed,  a  fair  chance  of  the  resolutions 
being  adopted  in  Newfoundland.  lu  Nova 
Scotia  the  resolutions  were  brought  down  by 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  it  was  then 
stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
would  be  moved,  on  a  future  day.  So  Dr. 
Tuppeu,  the  Provincial  Secretary,  stated. 

Dr.  PARKER — Read  His  Excellency’s 
Speech. 

IIon.  Mr.  McGEE — Well,  it  was  a  very 
proper  one.  Rut  the  hon.  geutlemau  will 
see  that  out  of  the  four  provinces  he  is  wroDg 
in  regard  to  three  of  them.  Then,  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  North  Hastings  (Mr. 
T.  C.  Wallbridge)  repudiated  the  idea 
that  American  influence  had  auything  to  do 
with  the  result  of  the  elections  in  New 
Brunswick.  Now,  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  one  of 'the  successful  candidates 
is  the  agent  of  the  American  line  of  steamers 
— the  International  line — which  does  all  the 
carrying  trade  to  New  Brunswick  ;  and  there 
is  not,  I  am  told,  a  pound  oi  the  stock  of 
that  company  i.eld  in  New  Brunswick. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  influence  of  that  company  was  not  used 
for  his  election  ?  Both  steamboat  and  rail¬ 


way,  and  mining  and  fishery  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  ;  and  I  think  it  wdl  not  be 
saying  too  much — and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  for  my  part — that  in  that  portion 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  others,  that  the 
fight  was  between  parties  pro-Yankee  and 
pro-British.  It  was  a  fair  stand-up  fight  of 
Yankee  interests  on  the  one  side  and  British 
interests  on  the  other ;  and  those  who  are 
here  ungenerously  and  unwisely  rejoicing  over 
the  defeat  of  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley,  are  in  reality 
rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  Yankee  interests. 
I  state  this  from  the  knowledge  I  have 
obtained  from  ten  different  visits  to  that 
country,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  if  my  hon. 
friend  had  been  there  all  the  times  that  I 
have  been,  and  had  the  same  opportunities 
for  observation,  that  he  would  understand  that 
there  are  influences  there  quite  apart  from  the 
real  merits  of  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Among  other  cries,  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  was 
assailed  because  it  was  said  that  Hou.  Mr. 
Macdonald  had  stated  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  could  not  be  made — as  of  course  a 
railway  could  not  be  made — a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  That  is  a  sample  of  the  cries 
against  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
contestbetween  prejudice  and  patriotism;  be¬ 
tween  ignoranee  and  intelligence ;  between 
Yankee  influence  and  the  broad  principles 
ol  British  North  American  policy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Those  who  rejoice  over  that 
state  of  things  may  congratulate  themselves 
if  they  choose,  but  it  is  for  us  to  stand  by  the 
true  public  opinion  of  the  country  ;  it  is  for 
us  to  show  an  example  of  firmness  and  good 
faith  in  carrying  out  this  scheme ;  it  is  for 
us  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Empire  that  we 
arc  determined  to  adhere  to  our  original 
resolution,  and  that  we  are  not  a  people  who 
do  not  know  our  own  minds  for  three  weeks, 
and  make  proposals  one  day  or  one  week  to 
breathe  them  down  the  next.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  sure  if  my  honorable  friend  fiom 
North  Hastings  only  knew  that  country  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  he  would  come  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

After  the  recess, 

Hon.  Mu.  ALLEYN  said — Mr.  Speaker, 
those  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  sit  since 
1851  in  the  reformed  Legislature  of  Canada, 
have  had  to  deal  with  and  settle  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  province. 
Questions  which  in  other  and  older  lands 
have  loo  ened  the  bonds  of  society,  have 
caused  bloodshed  and  almost  led  to  anarchy, 
such  as  our  Seigniorial  Tenure  and  Clergy 
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Reserve  Acts,  have  been  finally  and  peace¬ 
ably  disposed  of,  not  possibly  without  injus¬ 
tice  to  a  few,  but  certainly  to  the  satisfaction 
cf  the  community  at  large.  Yet  all  those 
things,  though  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us  in  Canada,  sink  into  insignificance 
in  oomparson  with  that  now  before  this 
House.  While  they  related  to  our  own 
affairs  only,  and  were  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  peaceful  working  of  our  own 
province,  the  question  which  we  have 
now  to  pronounce  upon  concerns  and  relates 
to  a  Constitution  for  all  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America,  and  for  a  country 
which  may  eventually  comprise  half  a  con¬ 
tinent,  and  extend  in  one  unbroken  chain 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(Cheers.)  But  although  the  consideration 
of  this  great  question  has  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  of  this  House,  and 
though  it  i3  one  of  such  great  importance, 
and  so  wide  in  its  extent  that  it  does 
not  excite  those  strong  personal  and  party 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  honorable  members 
which  much  less  important  questions,  of 
a  more  local  nature,  generally  excite,  still, 
sir,  I  think  there  is  no  one  who  looks 
at  tho  future  of  this  country  for  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  act,  who  can  avoid  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  is  one 
deserving  of  so  much  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion  at  our  hands,  that  no  amount  of  time 
can  be  considered  wasted  in  debating  and 
deciding  upon  it.  Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  no  new  question.  It  has  been  brought 
up  several  times  in  Parliament,  and  before 
the  people,  and  has  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  ablest  men,  more  or  less,  for 
the  past  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  has  been 
presented,  theoretically,  to  the  minds  of  the 
public  of  every  province  in  British  North 
America,  in  articles  and  pamphlets  that  have 
been  written  upon  it ;  but  now  for  the  first 
time,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
events  such  as  may  never  occur  again,  it 
presents  itself  to  those  empowered  to  deal 
with  it  practically  and  to  give  it  life  and 
vitality.  (Hear,  hear.)  "We  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  restingupon  us  with  reference  to 
the  decision  we  shall  come  to  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  question.  When  I  say  that  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
events,  I  think  not  the  least  extraordinary  was 
the  coming  together  of  the  leading  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  provinces,  entertainiug  widely 
differen’  and  hostile  views,  yet  determining 
to  keep  those  views  in  abeyance  while  they 


devised  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country.  When  before  has  the  spectacle 
been  witnessed  of  the  leaders  of  adverse 
political  camps  surrendering  that  advantage 
which  a  resistance  to  any  great  change  must 
always  give  in  party  politics,  and  meeting 
together  to  settle  upon  a  common  ground  of 
action  ?  This  we  saw  last  summer  in  the 
meeting  of  the  delegates  from  all  the  provinces. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  must  have  known 
that  they  risked  their  political  positions,  and 
we  now  know  it  in  a  practical  way.  But  far 
better  for  a  public  man  to  be  defeated  in  a 
great  cause  than  to  succeed  in  a  bad  one. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  cannot  look  upon  the 
action  of  those  men  without  conceding  to 
them,  first  of  all,  a  great  amount  of  credit  for 
the  honorable  and  patriotic  spirit  which  they 
evinced.  Whatever  views  we  may  hold'  of 
their  judgment,  it  must  be  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  their  conduct  deserves  a  high 
meed  of  praise.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  when 
we  see  this  question  taken  up  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  receiving  so  much  attention 
in  England,  and  even  in  other  portions  of 
Europe,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  I  think 
we  must  feel  that  there  must  be  some  great 
overruling  cause  at  work  to  induce  so  vast 
an  amount  of  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
subject.  I  have  examined  the  questi  n 
carefully  in  this  aspect,  and  I  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  respecting  the  cause, 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  nations.  I 
recollect  in  a  speech  from  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  addressing  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
I  think  it  was,  speaking  of  the  events  of 
1818,  the  remark  occurs  that  since  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Huns  civilization  never  ran  such 
risks  as  in  that  year.  (Hoar,  hear.)  Its 
dangers  passed  away,  but  the  results  remain. 
The  wave  which  threatened  to  submerge, 
obeying  a  natural  law,  retired  beyond  low- 
water  mark,  and  has  left  exposed  more  than 
one  coast.  Small  nations  seem  not  to  be 
considered,  the  faith  of  treaties  is  laughed 
at,  and  in  this  boasted  age  of  civilization  the 
doctrine  that  might  is  right  prevails  as 
strongly  as  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Danes,  a  brave  and  vir¬ 
tuous  people,  have  been  exposed  to  a  hopeless 
war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  chiefs  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  while  England  and  France 
remonstrated,  by  words  aud  proto  cols,  but 
acted  not.  The  iron  heel  of  Russia  has  crushed 
out  the  last  sparks  of  freedom  in  Poland — 
long-suffering  Poland,  for  whom  so  muoh 
sentiment  has  been  expended,  and  free  En- 
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gland  and  generous  France  stood  silent, 
lookers  on.  (Hear,  hear.)  From  the  Caucasus 
we  have  had  the  exodus  of  a  nation  from  the 
land  they  defended  for  centuries,  in  bitter 
pilgrimage,  losing  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  on  the  way,  to  seek  in  the  wilds 
of  Asia  for  subsistence  and  freedom.  On  this 
continent  the  great  nation  which  adjoins  us 
has  resorted  to  the  bitter  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  and  an  internecine  and  deplorable 
combat  is  being  waged  on  a  scale  unknown 
since  the  Russian  campaign  and  the  great 
Napoleonic  wars.  These  things,  according  to 
the  stern  rules  of  statecraft,  may  be  right, 
and  nations  possibly  cannot  break  the  hard 
law  of  non-intervention  ;  but  when  we  see 
such  events  passing  around  us,  must  we  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  power  must  of 
necessity  increase  and  encroach,  or  that  it  is 
as  unreasonable  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  and 
that  pure  justice  and  abstract  right,  without 
armed  battalions  to  support  them,  will  neither 
preserve  integrity  of  territory  nor  secure  pro¬ 
tection  of  person.  Again,  in  the  discoveriesin 
the  arts  and  sciences,  we  can  perceive  how 
much  the  power  of  great  states  have  become 
increased  as  compared  with  the  smaller  ones. 
The  telegraph  has  annihilated  time,  railroads 
and  steamers  have  devoured  space.  War  can 
only  be  waged  by  nations  possessing  vast 
resources  in  money,  warlike  engines  and 
materials.  One  iron-clad  man-of-war,  with 
her  complement  of  Armstrong  guns,  would 
cost  the  year’s  revenue  of  a  province.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  if  we  look  around  us  we  see  this 
principle  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  this 
gathering  together  of  the  disjecta  membra  of 
nations  ;  this  girding  up  of  the  loins  of  em¬ 
pires  for  coming  events  is  steadily  carried 
out.  The  principle  of  centralization  is  ra¬ 
pidly  going  on,  is  pressing  together  the  great 
nations,  and  rendering  it  necessary  for  smaller 
nations  and  provinces  to  unite,  and  cen¬ 
tralize  for  their  common  defence.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  subject  is  not  one  of  theory, 
but  of  fact.  Look  at  Italy,  such  a  short  time 
ago  a  weak  and  scattered  congeries  of  states, 
now  united  into  ode  powerful  government. 
Victor  Emmanuel^  King  of  some  twenty- 
five  millions  of  people  ;  France  has  Nice 
and  Savoy  and  possibly  a  portion  of  Central 
America  ;  Prussia  and  Austria  have  robbed 
Denmark;  Russia  has  absorbed  the  Caucasus 
and  is  advancing  into  Central  Asia  ;  Mexico 
is  springing  into  a  powerful  empire ;  the 
United  States  are,  in  men  and  the  materials 
of  war,  showing  a  power  which  the  world  has 
seldom  seen  excelled.  Such  things  passing 


round  us,  it  would  ill  become  us  not  seriously 
to  consider  our  position,  and,  if  possible,  profit 
by  the  occasion.  (Cheers)  What  I  have 
already  said  applies  to  all  the  provinces  aod 
to  all  small  powers  ;  but  we  in  Canada  have 
had  peculiar  difficulties  of  our  own.  Usually 
great  questions  strengthen  governments. 
Aaron’s  rod  swallows  up  the  rods  of  the  magi¬ 
cians  ;  but,  though  we  have  settled  great  ques¬ 
tions,  our  governments  have  fallen  likehouses 
of  cards.  Coalition  and  party  governments 
alike  have  met  the  same  fate,  and  it  had 
become  seriously  to  be  considered  as  to 
whether  responsible  government  was  not  a 
failure  in  Canada.  Before  the  cry  for  an 
increased  representation  for  Upper  Canada, 
several  of  our  best  public  men  were  driven 
from  political  life  ;  and  it  must  have  become 
clear  to  those  who  watched  events  that  there 
must  soon  have  been  a  readjustment  of  the 
representation  based  partly,  at  least,  ou 
numbers,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  I 
think,  sir,  that  those  who  have  read  and 
profited  by  the  events  of  the  past,  and  have 
considered  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
future,  must  be  satisfied  that  a  repeal  of  the 
union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
would  be  a  very  great  misfortune.  And  as 
to  representation  according  to  population, 
the  appeals  to  prejudices  and  passions,  and 
possibly  well  grounded  fears  which  must 
result  from  granting  that  to  Upper  Canada, 
would  be  must  disastrous.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Wo  should  have  had,  in  Lower  Canada, 
a  very  large  amount  of  discontent  and 
even  disaffection  ;  and,  therefore,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  great  advantage  to  Canada  that 
the  adoption  of  Confederation  will  meet  these 
difficulties  without  causing  the  discontent 
and  disaffection  which  either  of  the  above 
measures  would  inevitably  arouse.  (Hear.) 
But,  sir,  I  may  be  asked,  will  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  if  united,  become  a  great  power  ? 
Sir,  I  shall  frankly  answer  that  1  think 
not  at  present,  nor  will  I  venture  to  predict 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  ;  but  I 
think  thereby  we  obtain  a  greater  chance  of 
obviating  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  we  in  Canada  shall  also  overcome  our 
peculiar  difficulties  —  and  this  I  say,  that 
united,  we  shall  possess  advantages  which 
separate,  though  portions  of  the  same  empire, 
we  cannot  realize.  (Cheers.)  We  shall  be 
one  to  deliberate,  to  decide  and  to  act.  We 
shall  have  but  one  tariff ;  trade  will  be  un¬ 
shackled,  our  intercommunication  will  be 
unbroken,  the  Lower  Provinces  will  give  us 
a  seaboard,  while  the  manufacturing  capa- 
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cities  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Upper  Canada  will  be  theirs.  A 
worthy  field  will  be  opened  for  the  ambition 
of  our  young  men,  and  our  politicians  will 
have  a  future  before  them,  and  may  fairly 
aspire  to  the  standing  and  rewards  of  state- 
men.  (Cheers.)  I  therefore  think  it  cannot 
but  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  the 
provinces  to  be  united  together,  and  I  think 
that  we  in  Canada  especially  have  peculiar 
reasons  for  desiring  Confederation.  If  united, 
with  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  and 
true  to  ourselves,  not  calling  on  Jupiter 
without  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
we  need  fear  no  foe,  and  if  the  day  should 
come  when  it  shall  be  necessary  for  us  to 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we 
shall  do  so  under  far  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  should  we  remain  till  then 
separate  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  forbear 
to  criticize  the  details  of  the  scheme  ;  in 
the  nature  of  things  one  portion  or  another 
must  be  displeasing  to  each  of  us  ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  lesser  evil  for  the  geater 
good.  I  know,  too,  when  worked  out  the 
united  Parliament  will  alter  and  amend  as 
the  evils  become  serious.  Holding  these 
opinions,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Address  and  the  resolutions 
unchanged.  On  Friday  night  I  heard  an 
hon.  member  (Col.  Haultain)  declare  that 
the  Protestant  minority  of  Lower  Canada 
entertained  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
their  religious  liberty,  and  that  hon. 
member  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
toleration  of  Catholics  in  matters  of  religion. 
While  I  give  the  hon.  gentleman  full  credit 
for  his  sincerity  and  the  temperate  manner 
in  which  he  expressed  himself,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  far  better  had  that  portion 
of  his  speech  been  omitted.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  much  greater  weight  with 
the  country  without  that  portion  than  with 
it.  I  do  not  believe  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada  fear  persecution,  and  there  are  those 
in  this  House,  their  natural  representatives, 
yielding  to  none  here  in  talent  and  know¬ 
ledge,  well  able  to  speak  for  them.  But, 
sir,  had  the  hon.  gentleman  read  history 
as  carefully  as  he  seems  to  have  studied 
polemics  and  theology,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  error  into  which  he  has. 
He  would  have  found  that  all  sects  of 
Christians  have  had  reason  to  blush  for  the 
persecutions  of  their  fellow-men,  and  that 
the  best  course  we  can  pursue  is  to  allow 
the  veil  to  fall  over  the  errors  of  the  past. 


(Hear,  hear.)  But,  sir,  he  would  have 
learned  this,  also,  that  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  Constitution  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  that  the  barons  who 
wrung  the  magna  cliarta  from  King  John 
were  Catholics.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a 
Catholic  Parliament,  the  Diet  of  Hungary, 
that  alone  granted  full,  free,  unrestricted 
and  unqualified  emancipation  to  Protestants, 
and  Catholic  Bavaria  has  followed  the 
example.  In  America,  the  Catholic  State 
of  Maryland  first  adopted,  without  limit, 
religious  toleration.  Had  the  hon.  member 
visited  Rome  he  might  have  seen  a  Protest¬ 
ant  Church,  and  have  attended  service 
every  Suoday  in  the  year  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Pope. 

Mr.  T.  C.  WALLBRIDGE— There  is  no 
Protestant  Church  in  Rome.  I  have  been 
there,  and  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN  —  It  is  not  in  a 
central  place,  but  it  is  in  Rome  as  properly 
understood. 

Mr.  T.  C.  WALLBRIDGE— It  is  not  in 
the  city  proper.  It  is  outside  the  gates,  in 
a  garret. 

Hon.  Mr.  ALLEYN — Not  in  a  garret, 
though  the  church  is  not  attractive,  but 
there  is  full  tolerance  in  respect  to  the 
service.  But  this  is  only  a  little  incident 
growing  out  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough,  In  making  the 
observations  I  have,  I  trust  he  will  not 
think  I  have  intended  to  say  anything  that 
might  prove  personally  disagreeable  to  him 
or  to  any  hon.  member,  because  the  manner 
in  which  he  stated  his  propositions  to  the 
House  'was  all  that  could  be  expected  or 
desired  from  an  hon.  gentleman  of  his 
position,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  anything  that  would  be  considered  offen¬ 
sive.  My  hon.  friend  asked  me  if  I  ever 
went  to  church.  In  reply  I  would  say 
that  I  only  go  when  I  can  be  sure  the 
preacher  is  a  properly  admitted  clergy¬ 
man.  Had  the  hon.  gentleman  travelled  in 
France,  he  might  have  found  the  Protestant 
clergyman  received  from  the  state  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  one-fifth  more  than  his  Catholic 
brother,  on  the  ground  that  he  may  have  a 
family  to  support.  In  Lower  Canada  a 
Catholic  Legislature  gave  equal  rights  to 
Jews  a  generation  before  enlightened  Eng¬ 
land  emancipated  Catholics.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And,  sir,  the  history  of  the  Jews  gave  a 
terrible  warning  to  all  who  persecute  for 
belief’s  sake.  They,  God’s  own  people,  set 
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that  bad  exemple.  For  belief  they  crucified, 
and  during  a  thousand  years  for  belief  they 
were  oppressed  and  wronged  as  no  nation 
ever  suffered.  Sir,  it  has  not  been  by  perse¬ 
cution  that  while  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians  scarcely  number  120,000,000,  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
at  least  150,000,000.  Had  her’s  been  a  rule 
of  intolerance  and  persecution,  by  an  inevit¬ 
able  law  they  would  long  ere  this  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  that  which  used  them,  and 
Macaulay  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
write  with  regret,  as  he  admits,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome, — 

As  she  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the 
governments  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the 
end  of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected 
before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  in  Britain,  before 
the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian 
eloquence  still  nourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols 
were  still  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Mecca. 
And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour 
when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  and  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul. 

In  reading  this  extract  and  bringing  it  to 
bear  iu  this  connection,  I  hope  my  hon. 
friend  will  not  think  I  intended  to  shock 
his  feelings  by  alluding  to  an  early  fall  of 
London  Bridge,  or  a  speedy  decay  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  (Laughter.)  I  quote 
this  passage  alike  for  its  novelty  as  knowing 
it  will  be  particularly  agreeable  to  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Peterborough.  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  friend  the  feeling  per¬ 
vading  the  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  is  a 
disposition  to  give  the  utmost  tolerance  to 
all  religious  sects.  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  persecution  for  religious  belief  I 
know  to  be  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  I 
therefore  believe  it  to  be  a  sin  against  the 
Creator.  I  have  to  say,  however,  once  more, 
in  conclusion,  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  reso¬ 
lution  now  before  the  House.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  HOPE  MACKENZIE  said— As 
there  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
briefly  stating  what  I  have  to  say  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  scheme.  And  to  begin,  I 
congratulate  the  Government  upon  the  stand 
they  have  taken  on  this  matter.  There  was 
a  degree  of  anxiety,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
amongst  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Administration,  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  question  after  the  reception  of 
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unfavorable  news  from  the  Lower  Provinces. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  not  shared  in  that 
feeling,  but  continued  to  have  confidence 
that  the  Government  would  pursue  the  only 
proper  course,  and  ask  the  House  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  scheme  on  its  merits.  If 
the  result  of  the  first  elections  held  in  New 
Brunswick  is  a  true  indication  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  that  province,  then  it  is  plain 
that  defeat  awaits  the  present  proposition 
for  union  in  that  quarter ;  but  as  yet  no 
province  has  pronounced  upon  it,  either  for 
it  or  against  it ;  and  the  intelligence  received 
that  the  union  party  have  met  with  unlooked 
for  reverses  at  the  New  Brunswick  elections, 
however  dampening  to  the  prospects  of  early 
success,  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we,  the 
originators  of  the  scheme,  should  set  the 
bad  example  of  summarily  giving  it  up. 
We  have  a  plain  duty  to  discharge  in 
regard  to  the  pronosition  laid  before  Par¬ 
liament  by  the  Government,  and  that  is, 
either  to  accept  or  reject  it  as  a  whole. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  will  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  so  long  as  I  probably 
would  have  done,  had  I  spoken  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  debate,  and  that  for  two  reasons, 
because  the  ground  has  been  all  gone  over 
by  those  who  have  spoken  already,  and 
because  I  think  the  Government  have  good 
ground  for  urging  upon  the  House  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  bringing  the  debate  to  a  close  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  can  easily  understand 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  have  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  laid  before  the  Imperial  Government 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  cannot, 
however,  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  a  pro¬ 
per  discharge  of  my  duty  to  give  a  silent 
vote.  Having  spent  some  time  amongst 
my  constituents  prior  to  the  opening  of  this 
session,  and  had  conversations  with  the 
people  in  reference  to  this  scheme,  at  my 
meetings  with  them  I  gave  expression  to 
certain  objections  which  I  felt  in  my  own. 
mind  to  certain  details  of  the  scheme,  if  I 
did  not  express  those  objections  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  (Hear, hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  while  I  discussed  freely  and  candidly 
what  appeared  to  me  the  objectionable  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  scheme,  I  stated  most  distinctly 
to  my  constituents  that  in  the  event  of  no 
alteration  being  agreed  toby  the  governments 
of  the  several  provinces,  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  just  as  it  stood,  ought  to  be  accepted  ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  alternative  beings 
offered  to  Parliament  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  scheme  aa  it  stood,  I  should  feel  it  my 
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duty  to  vote  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I 
may  say  here  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
an  appeal  t.o  the  people  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  at  any  rate  can  vote  freely  against  any 
proposition  of  that  kind.  I  stated  to  the 
people  of  North  Oxford  that  in  my  opinion 
an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  this  scheme 
was  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  they  agreed 
with  me.  I  may,  perhaps,  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  to  those  honorable  members  who 
clamour  for  a  dissolution,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  ascertaining  the  mind  of  the  people  upon 
the  measure,  and  who  do  not  take  to  the 
untenable  ground  of  denying  the  right  of 
this  Parliament  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
that  if  they  did  not  consult  their  constituents 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  expression  of 
public  opinion,  they  ought  to  have  done  so. 
They  had  the  scheme  before  them  in  all  its 
details  for  months,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  in  a  position,  when  they  came  here,  to 
know  whether  their  constituents  were  in 
favor  of  the  scheme  or  against  it.  In  the 
meetings  which  were  held  in  my  county,  I 
met  with  only  two  individuals  who  were 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  denouncing  the 
scheme  in  toto,  although  many  would  prefer 
to  see  it,  in  some  respects,  different  from 
what  it  is.  So  well  disposed  did  the  people 
show  themselves  to  be  towards  the  union 
scheme,  that  in  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
where  a  very  large  and  influential  meeting 
was  held,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  that 
had  been,  up  to  that  night,  urging  the 
necessity  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
before  the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  was  the 
first  to  rise  to  move  a  resolution  approving 
of  the  scheme  in  all  its  features,  and  neither 
in  his  speech  nor  in  his  resolution  did  he 
even  hint  at  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and 
that  meeting  voted  for  the  scheme  without 
a  single  dissentient  voice.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  RYMAL—  The  circular  had  been 
sent  to  that  editor,  perhaps.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  H.  MACKENZIE — Well,  if  so,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  done  him  any  good  or 
produced  any  change  in  his  political  course. 

I  am  quite  satisfied,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  are  perfectly  willing  that  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  deal  with  this  Confederation 
scheme.  I  will  now,  sir,  state  briefly  what 
I  think  of  the  general  features  or  underly- 
ing  principles  of  the  scheme.  The  honorable 
member  for  Brome  the  other  night  enter¬ 
tained  the  House  by  a  very  elaborate  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  scheme,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  proposed  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Constitution  was  an  entire  departure 


from  the  British  model,  and  had  in  it  so 
large  an  infusion  of  the  republican  system 
of  the  United  States  as  to  render  it  obnox¬ 
ious  to  Britons;  but,  in  opposition  to  his 
own  premises,  he  succeeded  in  proving  to  a 
demonstration,  if  he  proved  anything,  that 
in  scarcely  a  single  particular  is  it  modelled 
after  the  pattern  of  the  republic.  He  even 
denounced  this  scheme  because  it  is  so  very 
different  from  and,  in  his  opinion,  inferior 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  Well, 
sir,  I  accept  of  it  because  of  its  British 
and  monarchical  features, — I  accept  of  it 
because  of  its  monarchical  character,  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  look  upon  it  as  a  scheme  more 
national  than  federal  in  its  character — as 
looking  more  to  a  national  union  of  the 
people  than  a  union  of  sections,  and  it  is 
chiefly  because  of  this  feature  of  it  that 
it  commends  itself  to  my  judgment. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member  for 
Lotbinibre  dissented  from  this  view  the  other 
night,  and  argued  that  unless  the  supreme 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  separate 
provinces,  it  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
Lower  Canada,  as  otherwise  their  institutions 
would  be  endangered ;  and  yet  oddly  enough, 
he  elaborated  an  argument  to  prove  the 
fleeting  and  unstable  character  of  federations 
established  upon  the  only  principle  that  he 
seems  disposed  to  accept  for  this  country. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  head, 
he  said  : — 

The  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  of 
Federalism,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  central  power  confederations  had  failed  ; 
and  it  was  argued  in  our  case,  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  weakness  in  the  central  power. 
This  was  precisely  why  the  French-Canadians — 
his  fellow-countrymen — looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  proposition  to  establish  a  Confederation  with 
a  central  power — a  power  so  strong  that  the  local 
parliaments  would  possess,  so  to  speak,  no  power 
at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  the  confederations  he 
had  referred  to  had  at  least  this  excuse,  they  were 
sovereign  states,  and,  when  menaced  by  other 
powers,  leagued  themselves  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

Now,  sir,  while  the  honorable  member  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  of 
the  supreme  central  power  that  is  provided 
in  the  scheme,  I  take  it  just  because  of 
that  controlling  central  power.  I  stand 
as  an  advocate  of  national  unity,  and  I  would 
not  accede  to  the  principle  of  state  sover- 
eignty  in  this  Conlederation,  the  provinces 
delegating  certain  powers  to  the  General 
Government  and  reserving  the  residuum  of 
power  to  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
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need  not  go  to  the  history  of  the  South 
American  republics,  as  the  member  for  Lot- 
bini&re  did,  to  find  an  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  principle  of  Confederation  as 
applicable  to  our  case.  Being  not  only  re¬ 
publican  in  their  character,  but  based  upon 
the  principle  of  divided  sovereignty,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  people  who  had  no  aptitude  for 
working  democratic  institutions,  they  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  this  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  if  the  hon.  gentleman  de¬ 
sired  to  travel  to  South  America  to  find 
something  approaching  a  parallel  to  this 
scheme  of  union,  he  could  find  it  in  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Brazil,  where 
the  wide-spreading  provinces  of  the  empire 
have  their  local  parliaments  for  their  local 
affairs,  and  a  central  parliament  and  execu¬ 
tive  over  all — elected  and  chosen  pretty 
much  as  our  Central  Parliament  and  Execu¬ 
tive  will  be,  and  exercising  similar  powers ; 
and  he  would  find  that  while  the  republics 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  state  sover¬ 
eignty  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  turmoil, 
and  whose  daily  bread  was,  according  to  the 
hon.  member,  anarchy  and  revolution,  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  was  flourishing  aud  shewed 
signs  of  stability  that  predicated  its  future 
greatness.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  to  come 
nearer  home,  sir,  we  have  abundant  evi 
dence  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  state  supremacy  in  a  confederation. 
I  would  remind  the  House  of  the  early  ruin 
that  threatened  the  United  States  under 
their  first  Constitution,  which  was  an 
embodiment  of  this  vicious  principle, 
and  how  clearly  the  great  men  of  the 
first  year  of  the  republic  foresaw  the  ruin 
it  threatened  to  bring  upon  them.  Wash¬ 
ington,  perceiving  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  Confederation,  was  incessant  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  leading  patriots  of 
the  day  to  obtain  their  opinions  upon  a  new 
Constitution, and  Madison  replies  as  follows: 

Conceiving  that  an  individual  independence  of 
the  states  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  tneir 
aggregate  sovereignty,  and  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  whole  into  one  simple  republic  would  be 
as  inexpedient  as  it  is  unattainable,  I  have  sought 
for  some  middle  ground  which  may  at  once  sup¬ 
port  a  due  supremacy  of  the  national  authority, 
and  not  exclude  the  local  authorities  wherein  they 
can  be  subordinately  useful. 

Mr.  Jay’s  convictions  in  favor  of  central 
supreme  authority  are  equally  strong.  He 
says : — 

What  powers  should  be  granted  to  the  Govern¬ 


ment  so  constituted,  is  a  question  which  deserves 
much  thought.  1  think  the  more  the  better,  the 
states  retaining  only  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Hamilton,  likewise,  speaking  of  Federation 
such  as  men  had  hitherto  been  familiar  with, 
and  such  as  then  existed  in  America,  and 
equally  anxious  with  his  co-patriots  to  save 
his  country  from  the  anarchy  and  ruin  that 
he  saw  approaching  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  partitioned  sovereignty,  thus  addressed 
the  head  of  the  republic  : — 

All  Federal  governments  are  weak  and  dis¬ 
tracted.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  incident  to 
that  form,  the  Government  of  the  American 
Union  must  be  a  national  representative  system. 
But  no  such  system  can  be  successful  in  the  actual 
situation  of  this  country,  unless  it  is  endorsed  with 
all  the  principles  and  means  of  influence  and 
power  which  are  the  proper  supports  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made  completely 
sovereign,  and  state  power,  as  a  separate  legisla¬ 
tive  power,  must  be  annihilated. 

I  read  these  extracts  to  show  how  rapidly 
the  Central  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  falling  into  contempt  because  of  its 
subordination  to  the  separate  states,  and  to 
show  that  the  leading  minds  of  America, 
while  the  republic  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
felt  that  the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy 
was  one  calculated  to  foster  anarchy,  and 
that  was  sure  to  bring  the  early  destruction 
of  the  fabric  they  had  reared,  and  also  to 
show  how  earnestly  they  labored  to  remove 
the  evil  and  transfer  the  sovereignt  to  the 
Central  Government,  as  their  only  hope  of 
maintaining  permanent  peace  and  order,  and 
of  imparting  stability  to  their  system.  I 
think,  sir,  it  becomes  us  in  framing  a  Consti¬ 
tution  for  these  provinces  to  profit,  not  only 
by  the  early  but  by  the  later  experience  of 
our  neighbors — to  enquire  how  far  they 
succeeded  in  eradicating  the  evil  from  their 
new  Constitution,  and  to  what  extent  their 
present  troubles  are  chargeable  to  what  is 
left  in  their  system  of  the  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciple  referred  to.  Let  us  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  framers  -  of  the  American 
Constitution,  and  by  the  experiences  of  that 
country  uuder  it — not  to  copy  their  work, 
but  to  help  us  when  framing  a  Constitution 
for  ourselves  to  steer  clear  of  evils  that  they 
have  felt.  Believing  that  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference  has  done  so  and  have  presented  to 
us  the  framework  of  a  Constitution,  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  which  are  in  unison  with  the 
constitutional  principles  of  the  British  mon- 
I  archy,  and  consistent  with  that  allegiance 
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which  we  all  owe  and  cheerfully  yield  to  the 
Throne  of  Britain,  I  cheerfully  endorse  the 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  now,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  look  at  the  scheme  in  its  sectional  aspect; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  in  this  respect  a 
fair  one.  The  apportionment  of  the  debt 
and  other  financial  arrangements  is  a  theme 
upon  which  many  remarks  and  explanations 
have  been  made  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature;  and  charges 
are  made  of  having  bribed  the  Lower 
Provinces  into  the  scheme,  and  that  the 
Canadian  Delegates  in  the  Conference  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  interests  of  Canada  in  their 
eagerness  to  consummate  a  scheme  that  had 
its  origin  in  their  political  necessities.  One 
hon.  gentleman  complains  that  population  is 
not  the  proper  basis  upon  which  to  distribute 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt,  and  that  by 
adopting  it  Canada  has  been  saddled  with 
many  millions  more  than  her  share.  “  Re¬ 
venue,”  it  is  contended,  “  is  the  true  test  of 
ability  to  pay,  therefore  revenue  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  apportionment  should  be 
made.”  Were  the  taxation  alike  in  all  the 
provinces,  there  would,  at  least,  be  the 
appearance  of  justice  in  the  argument;  but 
with  revenue  raised  under  the  operation  of 
different  tariffs,  in  the  several  provinces,  I 
think  population  is  a  juster  basis  than 
revenue.  Taking,  however,  the  revenues  as 
we  find  them  under  existing  tariffs,  and 
adjusting  the  debt  by  that  standard,  we  find 
that  it  will  differ  but  little  from  the  appor¬ 
tionment  that  has  been  agreed  upon  ;  and 
weie  the  tariffs  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
somewhat  higher  than  they  are  now,  I 
apprehend,  sir,  that  the  consuming  ability 
of  these  provinces  would  demonstrate  not 
only  their  ability  to  pay  according  to  this 
test,  but  also  that  Canada  is  in  no  way 
imposed  upon  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
debt  with  which  these  provinces  are  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  union.  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  the  five  provinces  has  had  its  in¬ 
terests  well  consulted  in  this  scheme,  and  that 
it  is  so  well  balanced  throughout  in  reference 
to  those  interests,  that  there  is  very  little  to 
complain  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  speaking 
from  an  Upper  Canadian  point  of  view — 
which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  do,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  that  section — I  will  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  objections  urged  by  the 
honorable  member  for  .North  Ontario,  very 
briefly.  That  honorable  gentleman  accuses 
Upper  Canadians  of  disregarding  and  forget¬ 
ting  their  former  professions  on  the  represent¬ 
ation  question,  and  broadly  asserts  that  the 


Honorable  President  of  the  Council,  as  the 
leader  in  the  agitation  for  representation  by 
population,  has  agreed  to  a  measure  that  is  a 
mere  delusion,  that  in  point  of  fact  puts  Up¬ 
per  Canada  in  a  worse  position  than  she  now 
occupies.  He  says  that  instead  of  occupying 
a  position  of  equality  in  the  legislature,  as 
now,  she  will  be  found  in  the  new  union  with 
a  majority  of  thirty  arrayed  against  her.  The 
honorable  gentleman  builds  his  argument  upon 
false  and  erroneous  premises,  when  he  says 
that  Upper  Canada  does  not  get  by  this 
scheme  what  its  people  have  long  sought, 
representation  according  to  its  population; 
and  w’hen  he  points  out  that  all  the  other 
provinces,  unitedly,  will  outvote  her  in  the 
General  Legislature  by  thirty  votes,  I  submit, 
sir,  that  his  argument  is  exceedingly  unfair, 
and  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  Upper 
Canada  asked  for  an  increase  of  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supremacy 
in  the  Government.  Now,  I  deny  that  most- 
emphatically  on  behalf,  not  only  of  myself, 
but  of  every  man  from  Upper  Canada  who  de¬ 
manded  a  change  in  the  representation.  We 
did  not  advocate  that  change  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  supremacy,  but  simply  and 
solely  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  place  them  on  an 
equal  footing,  man  for  man,  with  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada.  We  had  certain  grievances 
and  wrongs  which  we  complained  of,  and 
which  the  granting  of  representation  would 
not  of  itselt  redress ;  we  complained  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  public  revenues,  to 
which  we  contributed  seventy  per  cent.,  was 
spent  in  Lower  Canada  than  in  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  ;  we  complained  also  of  legislative  acts 
passed  by  majorities  from  Lower  Canada  and 
which  concerned  Upper  Canada  chiefly  ;  we 
did  not  ask  representation  by  population  be¬ 
cause  we  believed  it,  of  itself,  would  sweep 
away  all  this  injustice,  but  because  it  would 
give  us  this  advantage,  that  we  would  in  this 
House  have  our  due  proportion  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  every  man  in  Upper  Canada  having 
an  equal,  and  no  more  than  equal,  voice  in 
the  Legislature  with  every,man  in  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  This  was  all  we  asked;  we  never  de¬ 
manded  more  than  what  was  just;  we  asked 
but  fair  play — British  fair  play — an  equal 
representation,  man  for  man,  and  we  would 
be  willing  to  take  our  chanco  in  the  political 
struggle  tor  the  redress  of  the  evils  we  com¬ 
plained  of.  We  never  sought  or  wished  for 
supremacy,  but  only  our  just  and  fair  in¬ 
fluence  according  to  our  numbers  and  the 
public  burdens  we  bore,  and  having  obtained 
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this  we  were  willing  to  take  our  chance 
whether  that  influence,  employed  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  constitutional  way,  succeeded  in  re¬ 
moving  our  grievances  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
To  say  now  that  we  do  not  obtain  what  we 
have  contended  for — to  say  that  we  do  not 
get  representation  by  population  because  the 
Lower  Provinces,  including  Lower  Canada, 
will  have  thirty  more  votes  in  the  General 
Legislature,  is  simply  doing  Upper  Canada 
an  injustice  and  a  wrong ;  and  the  history  of 
the  British  parliamentary  system  and  our  own 
experience  in  Canada,  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  General  Legislature  we  shall  not 
have,  as  alleged  by  honorable  gentlemen  op¬ 
posed  .to  the  scheme,  parties  divided  against 
one  another  because  of  the  provinces  which  they 
represent.  Under  our  present  Constitution 
we  are  not  divided  sectionally,  but  as  political 
parties,  for  we  find  gentlemen  from  both 
sections  taking  sides  according  to  their  poli¬ 
tical  predilections,  irrespective  of  sectional 
considerations;  and  so  it  will  be  under  the 
proposed  Confederation.  We  have  conserva¬ 
tives  and  radicals,  and  always  will  have  them. 
Do  we  not  find  men  of  both  races  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  voting  on  both  sides  politically  ?  It  is 
true  the  demand  for  constitutional  changes 
has  to  some  extent,  but  only  to  some  extent, 
divided  us  as  the  representatives  of  sections 
in  this  House  ;  but  on  all  other  questions — 
such  as  commerce,  banking,  customs  tariffs, 
excise,  and  other  questions — we  find  gentle¬ 
men  voting  according  to  their  political  views, 
and  not  as  representing  sections.  So  it  will 
be  under  the  Confederation.  People  will  be 
divided  into  parties  by  their  political  opinions 
and  leanings,  and  not  by  sectional  considera¬ 
tions.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  claiming,  then,  that 
under  it  there  will,  on  all  questions,  be  a 
majority  against  Upper  Canada,  is  to  assume 
that  Upper  Canada  will  be  at  war  with  all  the 
other  provinces,  and  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  it.  Well,  what  right 
has  any  man  to  assume  that  this  will  be  the  case 
— that  Upper  Canada  will  be  the  Ishmael  of  the 
Confederation  ?  I  think  he  has  none  what¬ 
ever.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  addition  of  seven¬ 
teen  members  to  Upper  Canada  in  the  outset, 
with  the  proposed  arrangement  for  re-adjust¬ 
ment  every  ten  years  according  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  population  in  each  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  substantial  justice  to  all,  and  is  all 
that  Upper  Canada  ever  asked  for  or  expected. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Ontario  not  only  accuses  the  Upper 
Canadians  who  support  this  scheme  of  an 


abandonment  of  their  principles  on  this  point, 
and  of  offering  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
the  very  opposite  of  what  they  asked  for, 
but  charges  that  we  have  sacrificed  our  cash 
as  well  as  our  principles.  An  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  other  House  hag  taken  similar 
ground,  and  charges  in  effect  that  the  Lower 
Provinces  have  been  bribed  into  this  scheme 
at  the  expense  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that  as 
regards  Lower  Canada,  we  undertake  to  pay 
her  in  perpetuity  a  subsidy  of  $167,000  a 
year ;  and  the  honorable  gentleman  asks  if  ever 
Lower  Canada  asked  for  anything  like  that 
under  our  present  system  ?  He  tells  us,  too, 
that  for  each  of  the  seventeen  additional  mem¬ 
bers  we  get  in  the  Federal  Government,  we 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  each.  As  regards 
the  Lower  Provinces,  I  submit  that  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  their  union  with  us 
will  be  to  our  detriment  in  money  matters. 
They  will  contribute  as  large  an  amount  per 
head  to  the  general  revenue  as  we  do  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  if  any  financial  effect 
will  be  felt  by  Upper  Canada  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  these  provinces  with  us,  I 
think  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  lessening 
her  burdens ;  such,  at  all  events,  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  1  have  arrived  at,  and  such,  I  think,  is 
the  conclusion  any  man  will  arrive  at  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the 
position  of  these  provinces  as  regards  the  fin¬ 
ancial  questions  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  I  do  not  know  where  the  honorable 
member  gets  his  figures,  nor  can  I  very  well 
understand  them,  but  in  regard  to  the  subsidy 
of  $167,000  a  year  that  he  speaks  of,  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  sir,  that  as  Upper  Canadians  we  claimed 
that  we  were  paying  an  enormous  price  for 
the  present  union  with  Lower  Canada,  and 
that  we  urged  this  as  one  reason  why  we  were 
entitled  to  the  concession  of  representation  by 
population  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  we  might 
have  our  due  share  of  influence  in  controlling 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  the  country 
to  which  we  contributed  so  largely.  Wc  com¬ 
plained,  and  it  was  advanced  in  this  Assembly 
over  and  over  again,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
demanding  representation  by  population,  that 
our  money  was  given  away  to  sections  which 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  general  re¬ 
venue  ;  that  while  we  paid  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  and  Lower  Canada  only  thirty 
per  cent.,  an  equal  proportion  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  was  enjoyed  by  Lower  Canada ;  and 
that  under  this  system  Upper  Canada  was 
paying  not  only  for  its  owu  local  improvements 
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and  sustaining  not  only  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  its  own  local  affairs,  but  contributing 
largely  as  well  to  the  local  wants  of  Lower 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  was  in  re¬ 
ference  to  these  local  matters  that  the  evil 
was  chiefly  felt  and  that  complaints  were 
louder  than  with  reference  to  general  expen¬ 
diture,  for  they  were  tangible  grievances, 
things  that  were  easily  understood,  and  that 
presented  themselves  as  an  injustice  every 
year  in  the  estimates  presented  to  this  House. 
There  was  a  sum  of  two  millions,  or  more 
voted  every  year  for  the  support  of  local  in¬ 
terests  and  to  promote  local  works  or  improve¬ 
ments,  including  such  items  as  the  support  of 
education,  hospitals  and  charities,  and  the 
opening  up  of  colonization  roads  ;  and  of  this 
sum  one-half  was  applied  to  local  purposes 
in  Lower  Canada.  Now,  our  argument 
was,  that  of  this  money  taken  out  of  the 
public  chest,  Upper  Canada  contributed 
seventy  per  cent.,  and  Lower  Canada  the 
remainder.  If  this  was  true — and  I  think  it 
was  incontrovertibly  so — then  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  we  in  Upper  Canada  had  to  pay  not 
only  the  appropriations  made  for  local  pur¬ 
poses  in  that  section,  but  also  nearly  one-half 
of  the  appropriations  for  local  purposes  in 
Lower  Canada.  Let  me  remark  here  that  I 
do  not  think  any  man  will  complain  that  we 
in  Upper  Canada  are  paying  this  large  portion 
of  the  public  revenue.  Under  our  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  or  indeed  under  any  system, 
it  must  be  that  the  richest  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  shall  bear  the  largest  .share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  complain  that  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  pay  a  larger  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  than  those  of  Lower 
Canada,  because  if  they  choose  to  consume 
the  impQrted  articles  upon  which  duties  are 
levied,  they  do  so  because  they  are  able  to  pay 
for  them.  They  are  not  required  to  consume 
them,  but  if  they  do,  and  aie  made  to  pay 
indirectly  to  the  public  exchequer,  they  have 
no  right  to  complain  that  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada,  more  frugal  and  economical,  consume 
less  dutiable  goods  and  therefore  contribute 
less  to  the  revenue.  We  in  Upper  Canada  do 
not  complain  of  this,  but  we  give  it  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  have  our  just  share  of 
influence  in  the  legislature  and  government 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  argue  that  because 
we  contribute  more  we  ought  to  have  a  larger 
representation  than  Lower  Canada;  but  we 
say  that  if  we  really  do  pay  more  to  the  public 
exchequer,  it  is  an  additional  reason — our 
population  being  greater— that  we  should  have 


an  equal  voice  with  Lower  Canada,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  numbers,  in  controlling  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well, 
this  being  the  case  that  Upper  Canada  con¬ 
tributes  the  largest  share  of  the  revenue,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  to  my  mind — and  I  think  it 
will  be  to  that  of  any  man  who  examines  the 
subject  intelligently — that  Upper  Canada  pays 
to  Lower  Canada,  under  our  present  system, 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  amounting  to 
half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  local  interests  and  institutions; 
and  if  the  honorable  member  for  North  On¬ 
tario  will  balance  the  proportion  that  Upper 
Canada  pays  of  the  eighty  cents  per  head 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  Lower  Canada  with 
the  amount  now  paid  to  it  by  Upper  Canada, 
he  will  find  that  a  large  saving  will  be  effected 
by  the  plan  now  proposed  for  our  acceptance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  thus,  I  think,  gained 
by  this  scheme,  not  only  representation  by 
population,  saving  us  from  the  imputation  of 
having  sacrificed  this  principle  in  order  to 
obtain  Confederation,  but  we  have  also,  by  the 
same  measure,  gained  a  substantial  redress  of 
the  grievances  to  remove  which  representation 
by  population  was  demanded.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Not  only  has  a  saving  of  money  been  effected, 
but  also  a  removal  from  this  Legislature  of 
those  subjects  upon  which  angry,  intemperate, 
and  painful  discussions  have  taken  place  in 
times  past.  For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is 
a  most  desirable  thing  that  the  scheme  should 
be  carried  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  marvel¬ 
lous  how  inconsistent  some  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  show  themselves  to  be  in  their  desire  to 
oppose  this  measure.  The  honorable  member 
for  Lotbinhsre,  speaking  of  it  from  a  sectional 
point  of  view,  has  also,  I  think,  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  this  charge.  He  charges  the  Honor¬ 
able  Attorney  General  East  with  inconsist¬ 
ency,  if  not  something  worse,  in  occupying 
the  position  he  now  does  as  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Lower  Canada,  forgetful  of  his  own 
relative  position.  He  said  : — 

If  the  member  for  South  Oxford  had  earned 
his  popularity  by  attacking  the  institutions  of 
Lower  Canada  through  the  agitation  for  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population,  it  might  be  said  of  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  East  that  he  had  risen  to 
popularity  by  defending  or  by  affecting  to  defend 
those  institutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  so  well 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  good  graces  of  the 
people  of  this  section  of  the  province,  and  in  se¬ 
curing  their  confidence,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  any  of  those  who  were  politically  op¬ 
posed  to  him  to  attempt  to  speak  in  the  interests 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford  (Hon. 
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Mr.  Brown)  is  here  represented  as  having 
earned  his  popularity  by  attacking  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  honorable 
member  for  Montreal  East  (Hon.  Mr.  Car- 
tier)  as  having  earned  his  by  defending  these 
same  institutions,  and  the  insinuation  is  that 
he  has  now  abandoned  the  defence  of  these 
institutions  and  handed  them  over  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  Council.  Let  me  ask  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Lotbini&re,  if  being  in  company  with 
the  honorable  member  for  South  Oxford  be 
evidence  of  hostility  to  the  institutions  of 
Lower  Canada,  how  he  explains  his  own  po¬ 
sition,  and  that  of  his  party,  when  they  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  honorable  member  for 
South*  Oxford,  while  earning  his  popularity 
by,  as  he  says,  attacking  the  institutions  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  abandoned  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  East  when  doing  battle  in 
defence  of  those  institutions  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  think  the  question  is  one  not  easily  an¬ 
swered.  The  honorable  gentleman  must  either 
have  been  politically  dishonest  before,  or  po¬ 
litically  dishonest  now,  and  he  can  take 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  never  supported  the  Honor¬ 
able  Attorney  General  East,  and  if  I  have 
been  forced  upon  the  same  side  as  the  honor- 
orable  member  for  South  Oxford,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  we  were  united  together  in  opposition 
to  that  honorable  gentleman.  That  was  the 
only  bond  of  union  that  connected  us  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  question  of  representation  by 
population  we  were  always  divided.  What  I 
meant  in  the  observation  I  made,  that  has 
been  alluded  to  by  the  honorable  member,  is 
this,  that  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  had  gained  the  position  he  occupies 
now  by  attacking  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  East  his,  by  as¬ 
suming  to  defend  it ;  and  when  at  length  they 
found  that  the  game  would  no  longer  answer, 
when  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
saw  himself  excluded  forever  from  a  seat  in 
the  Ministry  if  he  continued  to  play  it,  they 
banded  together,  and  we  now  see  the  result. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  H.  MACKENZIE — Atall events,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  makes  it  clear 
that  he  has  changed  sides.  For  when  the 
Hon  Attorney  General  East  was  defending 
the  institutions  of  Lower  Canada,  he  opposed 
him,  and  now  he  opposes  him  because  he 
says  he  has  adopted  the  contrary  policy. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  opposed  him  for  other 
reasons — not  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  H.  MACKENZIE — At  all  events  the 


hon.  member  has  contributed  his  mite  to  the 
influence  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford 
had  in  this  House,  by  attacking,  as  he 
declares,  the  institutions  of  Lower  Canada. 
I  have  already  said  that  all  parties  are  not 
satisfied  with  this  scheme ;  and  while  on 
this  point,  I  wish  to  allude  for  a  moment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
It  is  the  only  reference  I  shall  make  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  When  addressing 
my  constituents,  I  took  exception  to  this 
portion  of  the  resolutions.  1  did  so,  not 
because  I  cared  very  much  whether  we  had 
in  this  country  a  Legislative  Council  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Crown  or  elected  by  the  people, 
but,  the  nominative  system  having  been 
superseded  by  the  elective,  I  preferred  to 
have  it  as  it  was.  It  was  in  these  terms  that 
I  spoke  to  the  people.  After  having  ad¬ 
dressed  one  or  two  meetings,  I  saw  the 
despatch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  I 
noticed  that  this  matter  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  was  pointed  out  as  one  which 
required  revision ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  communications  would  be  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  several  Colonial  Governments  such 
as  would  possibly  lead  to  a  change.  Doubtless 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  this  has  not 
been  done.  But,  although  I  would  have 
liked  it  to  have  been  so,  and  although  it 
would  have  concurred  more  closely  with  the 
views  of  Upper  Canada,  I  do  not  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  me  ia  reject¬ 
ing  the  scheme  on  that  account.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  it  involves  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  scheme,  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted 
in  pressing  lor  an  amendment  on  the  point. 
(Hear.)  In  framing  a  constitution  of  this  kind, 
everybody  must  be  aware  that  an  agreement 
could  never  have  been  arrived  at  except  on 
the  principle  oi  compromise  and  concession. 
It  is  perfectly  useless — it  is  worse  than  useless 
— to  suppose  that  any  of  the  several  sections 
of  a  wide-spread  territory  could  come  together 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  union 
among  themselves,  unless  each  oue  of  these 
sections  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  and  give 
up  something.  What  right,  I  would  ask, 
had  we  to  expect  that  all  the  other  colonies 
would  agree  to  the  views  of  Upper  Canada, 
or  to  the  views  of  Canada  as  a  whole  ?  What 
right  had  we  to  expect  that  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  would  agree  with  us  in  our 
views  with  reference  to  every  particular 
matter  ?  What  right  had  we  iu  Upper  Canada 
to  expect  that  in  framing  this  scheme  we 
would  be  able  to  expunge  the  separate  school 
clauses  from  the  School  Act  ?  If  that  could 
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be  done,  it  would  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  because  we  think 
that  in  our  Common  School  system  there 
should  be  no  element  of  sectarianism.  As 
a  people,  we  are  desirous  of  having  our 
School  law  without  any  provision  for  separate 
schools.  It  is  perhaps  a  bold  statement  to 
make,  but  I  believe  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  as  a  whole,  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants,  would  be  content  with  our 
school  system  without  a  particle  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  in  it.  We  could  scarcely  expect  that 
if  we  were  to  succeed  in  framing  a  basis  of 
union  under  a  new  Constitution,  we  could 
get  the  sectarian  clauses  of  the  School  Act 
removed,  if  they  were  insisted  upon  as  sine 
qua  non  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Lower 
Canada  in  conjunctien  with  the  adherents  of 
the  same  faith  in  Upper  Canada.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  although  it  is  a  sensitive 
point  in  Upper  Canada,  and  particularly 
among  my  own  constituents,  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  people  of  the  west  generally,  in 
their  willingness  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
reason,  will  be  quite  content  to  accept  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  as  it  has  been  presented 
to  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  increase  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  advocates  of  separate  schools, 
but  that  the  question  will  be  left  where 
we  now  find  it.  (tJear,  hear.)  It  is 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  read  a  single 
passage,  written  by  a  distinguished  man,  in 
reference  to  this  principle  of  concession.  I 
have  already  instanced  the  views  of 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution  when 
they  set  to  work  to  do  away  with  the  first 
Federation  scheme  and  to  adopt  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution.  When  they  had  framed  the  new 
Constitution,  we  find  Washington  accom¬ 
panying  the  document  with  a  letter,  in 
which  this  passage  occurs  : — 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  Federal 
Government  of  these  states  to  secure  all  rights  of 
independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals 
entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of 
liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of 
the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and 
circumstances  as  on  the  object  to  be  attained. 
It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precision 
the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  sur¬ 
rendered  and  those  which  may  be  reserved. 

Doubtless,  sir,  the  members  of  the  Quebec 
Conference  encountered  the  same  difficulties 
as  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
did.  They  must  have  found  it  difficult  to 


draw  the  line  exactly  where  it  should  be 
drawn.  I  presume  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  that  each  one  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  make  certain  concessions,  and  that  all  they 
could  hope  to  do  was  to  have  some  broad 
margin,  some  neutral  ground,  on  which  to 
draw  the  line,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  they 
did  the  best  they  could  to  unite  the  sectional 
interests  of  the  provinces  and  to  further 
something  like  a  nationality  for  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass 
upon  the  House ;  I  have  purposely  passed 
over  much  that  I  intended  to  have  said,  had 
the  Government  desired  to  encourrge  dis¬ 
cussion  at  greater  length ;  and  I  pass  on 
rapidly  to  a  conclusion.  (Cries  of  “  Go  on  !”) 
I  think  the  union  desirable,  not  only  as  a 
benefit  to  ourselves,  but  as  a  means  for  con¬ 
solidating  the  British  Empire  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  and  to  save  us  from  a  degrading 
dependency  on  the  United  States,  especially 
as  we  have  the  means  within  ourselves  of 
making  them  to  a  certain  extent  dependent 
upon  us.  Look  at  the  map  of  this  country, 
look  at  the  position  we  occupy  geographic¬ 
ally  ;  see  the  outlet  we  possess  to  the  ocean  ; 
look  at  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence,  with 
the  vast  grain  growing  country  beyond  it. 
Is  it  not  in  our  power  to  draw  the  trade  of 
the  Great  West  through  this  its  natural 
outlet  to  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  so 
improve  this  channel  as  to  bring  the  produce 
of  the  great  Western  States  to  market 
through  our  territory  ?  Is  it  not  possible, 
by  means  of  a  little  judicious  outlay,  to  make 
the  people  of  the  United  States  dependent 
on  us,  instead  of  us  being  dependent 
on  them?  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
much  that  could  be  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  means  that  might  be  resorted 
to  for  securing  to  us  these  benefits  of  trade 
and  commerce.  It  is  not  so  much  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  although  that  is  necessary,  as  to  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  Lake  Huron 
through  the  Ottawa  country,  that  in  my 
opinion  we  must  look  for  the  ultimate  com¬ 
mercial  greatness  of  this  country,  as  furnish¬ 
ing  the  shortest  and  safest  route  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  contents  of  the  great 
granaries  of  the  west  to  foreign  markets. 

I  he  proposed  Ottawa  canal  may  not  run 
through  a  country  as  fertile  as  the  valley  of 
the  St  Lawrence;  it  is  of  a  different  geolo¬ 
gical  formation  ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  country  of  great  riches,  whose  re¬ 
sources  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  I  think  that 
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a  ship  canal  from  Georgian  Bay  in  that 
direction  would  not  only  furnish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  west,  but 
would  lead  to  a  splendid  market  for  the  lum¬ 
ber  trade,  and  find  employment  for  a  class  of 
vessels  to  which  we  cannot  at  present  give 
profitable  occupation  ;  and,  besides,  it  would 
open  a  channel  for  such  vessels  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
would  conclude  by  saying  that  I  think  union 
desirable,  not  only  because  of  its  present  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  on  account  of  our  future  pros¬ 
pects.  Looking  at  the  future,  I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  one  government  should  exer¬ 
cise  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  do  I 
think  it  desirable  that  such  a  government 
should  be  a  republican  government.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Taking  this  view  of  the  case  ;  looking 
back  to  the  history  of  the  past;  reflecting 
upon  the  evils  which  have  followed  hasty 
constitution-making,  and  the  troubles  that 
have  occurred  in  consequence  of  blundering 
at  the  outset,  it  becomes  us  to  consider 
whether  the  scheme  which  has  now  been 
laid  before  us  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
stability.  I  think  it  has,  so  far  as  human 
foresight  can  determine.  (Hear,  hear.)  Geo¬ 
graphically  this  country  covers  a  vast  extent 
of  territory.  We  can  lean  our  backs  on  the 
snows  of  the  north,  and  from  that  quarter  no 
enemy  can  attack  us  ;  and  if  we  have  no  great 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  we  have  a  large 
expanse  westwards.  Although,  too,  we  are 
in  a  northern  clime,  although  our  latitude  is 
higher  than  that  of  our  southern  neighbor, 
yet  this  is  no  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  population  or  to  the  increase  of  pros¬ 
perity.  (Hear,  hear.)  Teeming  millions 
will  in  future  inhabit  this  land,  and 
we  are  called  upon  now  to  lay  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  a  great  empire. 
Let  us  shew  that  we  value  the  free  institu¬ 
tions  of  Britain  transplanted  to  this  soil; 
institutions  founded  upon  principles  of 
freedom  and  universal  toleration ;  institutions 
that  have  made  the  parent  land  great,  and 
that  mark  it  out  as  the  one  bright  spot  in 
the  old  world  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  turn  when  their  liberties  are  im¬ 
perilled,  and  as  the  city  of  refuge  to  which 
crowned  heads,  as  well  as  the  victims  of 
their  misrule,  can  alike  flee  for  safety  in  the 
hour  of  their  misfortune.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 

have  uo  hesitation,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  en¬ 
dorsing  the  scheme  before  us.  I  do  so 
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because  I  believe  its  leading  principles  are 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  British  constitutional  system  is  founded, 
and  because  I  think  it  is  a  fair  arrangement 
between  all  the  provinces;  and,  as  an  Upper 
Canadian,  I  accept  it  because  I  think  it 
concedes  to  us  the  status  we  are  entitled  to 
occupy.  I  accept  it,  further,  because  of  the 
prospect  it  holds  out  to  us  of  building  up  a 
great  nationality  here,  and  of  handing  down 
to  our  children  institutions  which  our 
fathers  have  bought  with  their  blood.  (Loud 
cheers  ^ 

Mr  M.  0.  CAMERON — I  wish  to  shew 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Oxford  the 
figures  upon  which  I  have  based  my  calcula¬ 
tion.  I  find  that  under  the  scheme — 

The  Federal  aid  to  Lower  Canada  is  $  888,531 
do  do  Upper  Canada. .  1,117,590 

$2,006,121 


Of  the  aid  to  Lower  Canada — 

The  Maritime  Provinces  contribute, 


say  l-5th . $  177,706 

Upper  Canada  contributes  §rds  of 

the  balance,  or .  473,884 

Lower  Canada  contributes  grd  do  236,941 


$888,531 


Of  the  aid  to  Upper  Canada — 

The  Maritime  Provinces  contribute 

say  l-5th . 

Lower  Canada,  |rd  of  balance . 

Upper  Canada,  |rds  do.  . 


$  223,514 
.  298,025 

596,051 


$1,117,590 


Contribution  by  U.C.  to  L.C .  $473,884 

do  by  L.C.  to  U.C  .  298,025 


$175,859 


Expenses  of  General  Government.  .$8,553,379 


Contribution  byMar.  Pro. 
according  to  Mr.  Galt. $1,929,272 
Contribution  by  L.  C.,  at 

Jrd  of  balance. .  2,208,035 

Contribution  byU.  C.,  at 

Srds  of  balance .  4,416,072 

___ - $8,553,379 


U.  C.  in  excess  of  Mar.  Prov . $2,486,800 

U.  C.  in  excess  of  L.  C .  2,208,035 


U.  C.  in  excess  of  both . $  278,765 


This  sum  divided  by  17,  the  additional  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Upper  Canada,  makes  the  cost  of 
each  $16,397  annually. 
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Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Mr.  Speaker,  the 
intelligence  received  from  New  Brunswick 
since  the  last  sitting  has  caused  the  question 
of  Confederation,  now  under  discussion,  to 
lose  much  of  its  interest.  Every  one  is  now 
convinced  that  it  is  a  question  which,  no 
longer  has  any  real  existence,  and  which 
may  safely  be  shelved  for  some  time  to  come 
at  all  events.  I  deem  it,  however,  to  be  my 
duty  to  make  a  few  observations  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Montmorency,  and  to 
allude  in  passing  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  East  (Honorable  Mr. 
Langevin).  The  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency  began  his  speech  by  saying 
that  the  members  of  this  House  ou<rht 
to  raise  their  views  above  all  paltry  consid¬ 
erations  of  a  personal  or  party  character, 
and  discuss  the  question  of  Confederation 
upon  its  own  merits,  that  thereby  its  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  might  be  made  ap¬ 
parent.  And  yet  the  honorable  member  has 
devoted  at  least  one-third  of  his  speech  to 
calling  to  mind  and  discussing  what  I  may 
or  may  not  have  said  in  past  times.  I  have 
already  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  I  defy  any 
member  of  this  House  to  cite  a  single  passage 
from  any  one  of  my  speeches,  or  one  single 
line  of  anything  I  may  have  ever  written,  to 
prove  that  I  have  ever  been  in  favor  of  a 
Confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.  In  order  to  produce  a  semblance 
of  proof,  and  with  tne  view  of  making  me 
contradict  myself,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
torture  my  words,  to  falsify  my  speeches,  to 
make  false  translations  of  them;  and  even 
then  with  all  the  skill  that  has  been  used,  the 
attempt  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  speech 
which  has  been  quoted  with  the  greatest 
complacency,  to  shew  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  is 
that  which  I  delivered  on  the  3rd  May, 
1860.  This  speech,  which  occupied  nearly 
two  hours  in  its  delivery,  was  reported  in 
about  twenty-five  lines  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle ,  and  only  occupied  a  column  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  These  two  re¬ 
ports  are  completely  at  variance  one  with 
the  other,  and  neither  of  them  is  exact;  but 
they  are  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  contrary  of  what  it  has  been 
tried  to  prove.  When  it  was  desired  to 
shew  that  I  was  in  favor  of  representation 
based  upon  population,  a  part  of  the  report 
in  the  Mirror  has  been  cited,  aud  when  it  is 
sought  to  establish  that  1  was  in  favor  of 
Confederation,  the  report  of  the  Chronicle 


is  triumphantly  brought  forward.  But  the 
portion  of  the  Mirror  report,  which  is  cited 
in  relation  to  representation,  is  so  absurd 
that  it  suffices  to  read  it  to  be  convinced  that 
I  could  never  have  made  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  which  it  contains.  For  instance,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  discussion  which  has  but 
an  incidental  relation  to  representation  based 
on  population,  but  which  relates  to  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  two  provinces,  I  am  made- 
to  say  that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to 
representation  by  population,  but  that  if 
Upper  Canada  desired  to  have  it,  that  I  was 
ready  to  concede  it.  This  is  nearly  the 
contrary  of  what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  for 
I  invariably  make  my  speeches  coincide  with 
my  votes ;  and  as  I  have  invariably  voted 
against  every  proposition  tending  to  the 
concession  of  representation  based  upon 
population,  so  I  have  never  declared  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  that  measure,  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  declared  that  Lower 
Canada  could  never  conseut  to  such  a 
proposition,  because  it  offered  no  guarantee 
for  her  institutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
now  that  the  question  of  Confederation  is 
under  discussion,  the  Mirror  report  is  set 
aside  and  that  of  the  Chronicle  is  quoted. 
This  report  made  me  say,  in  substance,  that 
I  looked  upon  the  Federal  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
great  Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  that  every  one  foresaw 
must  sooner  or  later  be  effected.  The 
expression  used  in  the  report  is  “  to  which 
all  looked  forward.”  The  hon.  member  for 
Montmorency,  who  has  brought  this  report 
to  light,  although  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  an  eutirely  different  one  was  contained 
in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament ,  has  given  the 
text  of  it  by  substituting  the  word  “  he  ” 
for  the  word  “  all,”  and  has  translated  it  so 
as  to  make  me  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  “  quo  je 
I’appelais  de  tous  mes  voeux,”  and  in  trans¬ 
lating  this  last  expression  into  English,  in 
the  pamphlet  written  by  him  in  1865,  he 
makes  me  say,  “  which  (Confederation)  I 
strongly  desire  to  see.”  It  is  enough  to 
read  the  report  in  the  Mirror,  imperfect 
though  it  be,  to  shew  that  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  This  is  what  I  said 
iu  speaking  of  Confederation  ; — 

He  urged  that  the  principle  of  the  double  ma¬ 
jority  could  only  be  applied  by  giving  to  each 
section  of  the  province  the  control  of  its  local 
affairs,  and  that  when  populations  differed  so 
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much  as  did  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
it  was  the  only  way  to  govern  them  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  He  hoped,  however,  that  a  time 
might  come  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  effect 
a  Confederation  with  the  Lower  Provinces,  but 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  ....  * 

But  those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  Fede¬ 
ral  union  of  all  the  provinces  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  Federal  union  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  the  best  means  of  establishing 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  great  Confederation 
might  be  formed  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 

If  in  this  citation  the  word  “  believed”  were 
substituted  for  the  word  “  hoped,”  my  idea 
would  be  correctly  given,  in  very  nearly  the 
language  I  made  use  of  in  May,  1860.  As 
is  quite  clear,  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  I  said  and  the  report  given  by 
the  Chronicle,  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Montmorency  has  been  obliged  to  disguise  in 
citing  it,  and  which  he  has  translated  in  the 
most  absurd  manner,  and  all  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  had  expressed  myself  in  a 
manner  favorable  to  Confederation,  and 
thereby  shew  that  I  have  contradicted  my¬ 
self.  That  I  may  have  declared  that  at  some 
future  period,  when  the  population  of  the 
different  provinces  should  have  so  increased 
as  to  render  the  settlements  contiguous,  when 
the  means  of  communication  should  have 
been  improved,  and  when,  by  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse,  our  interests  should  have  become 
identical,  and  the  different  populations 
should  constitute,  so  to  speak,  one  united 
people,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  have  a 
Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  this  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  anticipation  and  the 
expression  of  a  desire  for  a  Confederation  to 
which  I  have  always  been  opposed,  because 
I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  under  present 
circumstances.  I  find  no  change  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  to  lead  me  now 
to  desire  what  I  expressed  my  disap¬ 
proval  of  in  1860.  I  again  assert  that 
I  no  more  pronounced  myself  in  favor 
of  Confederation  then  than  I  have  since  ; 
only  speaking  of  a  proposition  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas, 
and  after  several  members  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces, 
I  made  use  of  the  very  natural  argument, 
“  That  for  those  who  desired  the  great 
Confederation,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  the  proposition  then  under  consideration, 
because  that  Confederation  would  be  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  other  provinces 


might  gather  when  the  proper  time  arrived.” 
The  hon .  member  for  Montmorency  has  spoken 
of  the  contradictions  which  he  has  imagined  to 
exist  between  the  opinions  which  I  expressed 
in  1856,  1858  and  1860,  and  those  which  I 
entertain  at  the  present  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  Confederation  of  the  provinces. 
But  these  contradictions  do  not  really  exist. 
I  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  a  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  but  of 
the  two  Canadas  only,  and  that  Confederation 
to  which  I  would  have  agreed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  difficulties  created  by  the  question  of 
the  representation,  had  no  resemblance  what¬ 
ever  to  that  which  is  now  proposed  to  us. 
By  that  plan  Lower  Canada  would  have  had 
complete  control  of  all  her  local  affairs ; 
under  the  present  scheme  her  control  is 
surrounded  by  so  many  restrictions,  that  in 
fact  it  is  the  central  government  which  has 
the  control,  not  only  of  what  relates  to  all 
the  provinces,  but  also  of  what  may  relate 
to  one  of  the  provinces  only.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Before  speaking  of  contradictions,  the  hon. 
member  for  Montmorency  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  more  vulnerable  on  this 
head  than  any  one  else.  He  ought  to 
remember  his  two  pamphlets — one  published 
in  1858,  and  the  other  in  1865  ;  one  going 
to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  Confederation  of 
all  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
and  the  other  pointing  out  the  advantages 
we  should  derive  trom  such  a  Confederation. 
In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber,  after  having  proposed  27  questions  with  a 
view  to  examine  under  all  its  different  aspects 
the  question  of  a  Federal  union  of  the  two 
Canadas  and  that  of  a  Federal  or  Legislative 
union  of  all  the  provinces,  rejects  alike  both 
these  projects,  because  he  only  saw  in  them 
the  annihilation  of  Lower  Canada.  The  hon. 
member  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
that,  that  of  all  the  propositions  he  gave  the 
preference  to  a  legislative  union,  because  it 
would  come  to  an  end  all  the  sooner.  He 
found  it  more  logical,  looking  at  the  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  the  union.  ‘‘In  fact,  if  we 
must  have  a  union  of  some  kind  of  all  the 
provinces,  and  if  Lower  Canada  is  destined 
to  lose  the  little  influence  which  she  yet  exer¬ 
cises  on  legislation  under  the  existing  union, 
it  wou'd  be  better  to  attain  our  object  by  a 
machinery  more  simple,  less  complicated 
and  less  costly.”  And  a  little  further  on  he 
adds,  “  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are 
opposed  to  it.  We  want  no  union  under 
any  form,  as  it  is  certain  to  attain  the  same 
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end,  no  matter  under  what  form  it  may  be 
imposed  upon  us.”  That  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  hon.  member  arrived  in  1858, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
question.  In  1865,  matters  are  completely 
ohanged,  and  the  hon.  member  has  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  only  possible  safety  for  Lower 
Canada  is  to  be  found  in  that  very  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  provinces  which  he 
rejected  with  all  his  might  in  1858.  This 
is  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  in  his 
latest  pamphlet.  “  After  having  carefully 
considered  the  various  schemes  of  uuiou 
with  their  various  conditions  of  existence  we, 
have  proved  that  Confederation  was,  in  our 
present  circumstances,  the  system  best  calcu¬ 
lated  for  our  protection  and  for  securing  our 
prosperity  in  the  future.”  The  hon.  member 
for  Montmorency  explains  this  complete 
change  in  his  views  since  1858,  as  follows  : — 

Until  lately  we  admit  we  were  more  in  favor 
of  a  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas  than  of 
the  grander  scheme,  because  then  we  had  no 
national  aspirations,  and  we  believed  that  we 
should  find  in  it  more  protection  for  the  interests 
of  Lower  Canada.  We  acted  as  though  we  had 
to  deal  with  present  or  probable  enemies,  and 
like  a  good  tactician  we  desired  to  have  as  few 
enemies  arrayed  against  us  as  possible  ;  but  sirce 
our  constant  communications  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention  with  the  eminent  statesmen  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  many  of  these  apprehensions, 
and  indeed  the  motives  of  opposition,  have  been 
dispelled  from  our  mind. 

So  that  the  mere  contact  which  the  hon. 
member  enjoyed  with  the  political  men  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  during  the  fifteen 
days  they  were  here,  has  been  sufficient  to 
dispel  all  his  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the 
institutions  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  provinces.  It  is  the 
confidence  with  which  these  gentlemen  have 
inspired  him,  and  not  the  guarantees  offered 
by  the  plan  of  Confederation,  which  have 
changed  his  opinions  of  1»58.  I  find  in  the 
Journal  de  Qu6bec,  a  newspaper  edited  by 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency,  a 
few  very  amusing  passages  upon  the  question 
of  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed 
in  political  friends.  These  articles  also  date 
from  1858.  The  honorable  member  was 
then  in  opposition.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  look  at  the  honorable  member  for  South 
Oxford  and  myself  in  such  an  unfavorable  light 
as  he  has  since  done.  At  that  time  he  was 
laying  the  whip  pretty  severely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  present  friends.  But  the 
doctrines  he  then  held  appear  to  be  still 


applicable.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1858, 
the  honorable  member  wrote  an  article  under 
the  heading  “  Les  Amis  les  Ennemis,”  in 
which  he  said  : — 

The  friends,  the  ministerial  supporters  from 
Upper  Canada,  have  endeavored,  during  the 
present  session,  to  impose  upon  us  representation 
based  upon  population,  and  the  abolition  of  sepa¬ 
rate  schools.  A  minister,  Mr.  Smith,  even  voted 
for  representation  based  on  population  1  The 
enemies — the  members  of  the  Opposition  — 
have  left  the  initiative  of  these  odious  matters 
to  be  taken  by  our  friends  the  ministerialists  ;  and 
moreover,  to  prove  that  though  they  were  ene¬ 
mies,  they  would  treat  us  better  than  our  friends 
the  ministerialists,  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
seigniors  all  the  casual  rights  due  by  the  censi- 
taires  (£500,000).  After  that  we  do  not  ask  too 
much  when  we  ask  that  our  enemies  may  have 
justice 

And  a  little  further  on  he  adds 

Mr.  Cartier  galvanises  a  corpse,  which  starts 
up  in  its  hideousness  only  to  fall  back  never  to 
rise  again.  The  lamp  in  going  out  casts  some 
few  pale  and  feeble  rays,  and  soon  we  shall  have 
the  darkness  of  night.  The  days  of  the  very 
worst  government  which  has  ever  weighed  down 
the  destinies  of  Canada  are  numbered.  There  are 
not  many  of  them,  and  all  the  i e-constructions 
that  are  possible  will  not  add  one  to  their  number. 

On  the  28th  August,  in  an  article  on 
representation  based  on  population,  the  hon. 
member  for  Montmorency  expressed  himself 
as  follows  : — 

**••*«•  «• 

But  friends  may  do  anything  they  like ;  what¬ 
ever  they  do  is  well  done  1  Mr.  Ferguson,  a 
ministerialist,  will  demand  the  abolition  of  separate 
schools  ;  he  is  a  Jriend ;  one  must  have  confidence 
in  him  and  kiss  the  Orange  hand  which  strikes 
the  blow.  Mr.  Malcoi.m  Cameron  will  ask  for 
representation  by  population ;  he  is  another friend, 
and  Mr.  Brown  is  the  criminal,  Mr.  Brown  is  the 
enemy.  The  Administration,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  parliamentary  annals,  makes  the  question  of 
the  repiesentation  an  open  question.  The  Ministry 
is  composed  of  ten  of  our  most  ardent  and 
loyal  friends  ;  will  they  deceive  and  betray  us  ? 
Mr.  Smith,  the  first  among  them,  votes  in  the  face 
of  astonished  Lower  Canada  for  representation  by 
opulation.  He  is  an  Orangeman,  one  of  our 
indest  friends,  and  of  course  in  his  extreme 
friendship  it  is  his  duty  so  to  vote.  The  mem¬ 
bers  from  Lower  Canada  ought  to  accept  all  this 
and  they  have  accepted  it  with  gratitude  !  But 
for  a  rouge-  an  enemy--to  seek  even  the  tenth  part 
of  all  this,  is  odious,  it  is  immoral,  it  is  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  country,  it  is  to  deserve  the 
shame  and  death  of  Calvary.  And  would  you 
believe  it  ? — all  this  indignation  is  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  a  power  which  has  soiled,  blemish- 
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ed  and  corrupted  everything  in  the  order  of 
morality  and  political  integrity. 

The  hon.  member  for  Montmorency  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  his  present  friends, 
and  of  the  excuses,  offered  by  the  Ministe¬ 
rial  supporters  for  blindly  voting  for  and 
approving  whatever  their  friends  desired 
them  to  vote  for.  Did  an  Orangeman  de¬ 
mand  anything  at  which  their  Catholic  con¬ 
sciences  might  take  alarm,  their  consciences 
were  soon  quieted  by  the  fact  that  “  it  was 
a  friend,”  and  the  Orangeman  obtained  at 
once  what  he  sought;  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Montmorency  declared  that  all  this  had 
been  done  by  a  power  which  had  soiled  and 
corrupted  everything  in  the  order  of  morality 
and  political  integrity.  Now,  he  heartily 
approves  of  all  that  he  then  held  to  be  abomin¬ 
able  and  atrocious,  so  iong  as  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  his  friends.  Then  he  was  opposed 
to  Confederation  of  any  kind,  because  it  was 
a  certain  means  of  obliterating  the  influence 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  preferred  a  legis¬ 
lative  union  to  a  Confederation.  But  now 
his  friends  propose  a  Confederation  of  all 
the  provinces,  and  he  heartily  approves  of 
it.  I  quote  again  from  what  he  said  on  the 
28th  August,  1858  : — 

During  this  session  Confederation  was  found  to 
be  so  unpopular,  that  Mr.  Galt  did  not  dare  to 
ask  a  vote  on  his  informal  resolutions.  But 
hardly  had  he  obtained  power  and  his  views 
were  triumphant,  and  Canada  is  to  bow  her  head 
to  a  new  order  of  things  which  an  instant  be¬ 
fore  had  been  considered  replete  with  danger  and 
ruin.  The  policy  of  the  Government  as  regards 
Confederation  is  not  more  defined  or  tangible  than 
that  of  Mr.  Gai  t  on  the  same  subject,  and  yet  the 
men  who,  two  days  before,  furiously  demanded 
that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Dorion  should  give 
explicit  explanations,  accept  it  with  confidence 
and  with  closed  eyes,  doubtless  because  it  came 
from  their  friends  and  friend  Galt.  Friendship 
has  the  power  of  transforming  principles  and 
things,  good  into  evil  and  evil  into  good,  im¬ 
morality  into  morality,  injustice  into  justice,  and 
consciences  into  inert  machints,  bending  to  the 
movement  given  to  it  by  the  firm  hand  of 
friends. 

I  quote  from  the  paper  of  the  hou.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Montmorency. — I  do  not  say  this 
myself : — 

More  than  this,  the  Ministry  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  make  a  Constitution  for  the  people,  and 
to  change  the  condition  of  Canada  without  con¬ 
sulting  them,  without  taking  the  trouble  even  of 
telling  them  what  they  are  going  to  do  for 
them.  Not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
Government,  they  say,  are  going  to  negotiate 


our  destinies  either  in  Downing-street  or  in  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  but  most  probably  in  the  latter.  If 
Confederation  suits  the  ideas  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
depend  upon  it  we  shall  have  it,  even  though  the 
whole  of  Canada  should  reject  it.  The  Journal 
asks  what  will  become  of  the  French  element  in 
the  Confederation.  Eh!  grand  Dim,  you  may 
see  its  fate  already  in  the  fact  that  out  of  four 
Ministers  sent  to  negotiate  the  transformation, 
not  a  single  one  is  French,  the  happy  individuals 
being  Messrs.  Galt,  Ross,  Macdonald  and  Rose. 

At  that  time  the  enemies,  that  is  to  say  the 
present  friends  of  the  bon  number,  were 
desirous  of  changing  the  Constitution  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  people  ami  he  considered 
that  an  atroc  ty  ;  but  now  they  propose  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  our  political  institu¬ 
tions  without  giviug  the  people  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  pronouncing  on  their  scheme,  and 
the  bon.  member  for  Montmorency  warmly 
approves.  It  seems,  when  the  other  day  I 
asserted  that  this  scheme  ot  Confederation 
was  planned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company, 
that  I  did  but  express  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Montmorency,  [t  was  be 
who  first  made  this  assertion,  and  Dot  I. 
‘‘If  the  Grand  Trunk,”  said  he.  “wants 
Confederation,  we  are  sure  to  have  it.  ”  In 
those  days  bis  friends  the  enemies  desired  to 
sell  the  country  ;  now  he  seeks  to  save  it  by 
exactly  the  same  means  that  they  took  to 
ruin  it.  Now  he  no  longer  seeks  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  plan  of  Confederation  is 
goodor  bad;  heonly  looks  to  see  thatit  comes 
from  bis  friends, aud  thatis  sufficient  to  secure 
for  it  his  hearty  approval.  This  scheme  be¬ 
ing  proposed  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
good  principles,  it  cannot  contain  anything 
that  may  endanger  the  institutions  of  Lower 
Canada.  (Gear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  But 
formerly  it  was  quite  a  different  matter,  when 
the  same  scheme  was  proposed  by  enemies,  the 
present  friends  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency.  What  constitutes  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  scheme  in  the  eyes  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member,  is  that  it  is  not  submitted  by 
rouges  or  annexationists,  hut  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  good  principles,  the  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  Besides,  the  delegates  from  the 
Lower  Provinces,  whom  ho  had  looked  upon  as 
enemies  to  Lower  Canada,  inspired  him  with 
such  confidence  during  the  dinners  and  balls  of 
the  Conference,  as  to  have  removed  any  appre¬ 
hensions  under  which  the  honorable  member 
might  before  have  labored.  He  told  us  so 
himself.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  communication  which  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  enjoyed  with  the  delegates  from  the  Lower 
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Provinces  during  their  sojourn  here  had  the 
effect  of  changing  his  opinion  on  this  question. 
He  looked  to  see  from  what  side  the  proposi¬ 
tion  came,  and  seeing  that  it  came  from  the 
side  on  which  his  friends  sat,  he  was  at  once 
convinced  that  it  contained  nothing  that  could 
endanger  the  institutions  of  Lower  Canada. 
It  is  evident  that  he  votes  for  it  with  certain¬ 
ty.  In  1858  he  reproached  those  members 
who,  like  the  honorable  member  for  Mont¬ 
calm  (Mr.  Jos.  Dufresne),  look  quietly  to  see 
from  which  side  measures  come  before  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  them,  with  only  thinking 
and  acting  according  to  word  of  command 
given  by  the  present  Ministers.  Has  not 
he  also  been  obliged  to  write  a  pamphlet 
of  150  pages  in  1865  to  refute  the  one 
of  forty  pages  which  he  then  wrote  ?  Then 
he  held  to  be  absurd  all  that  was  connected, 
either  nearly  or  remotely,  with  Confederation  ; 
now  he  holds  everything  to  be  right  and  per¬ 
fect  ;  he  is  quite  satisfied,  and  gets  the  promise 
of  all  his  members  to  vote  for  the  scheme  be¬ 
fore  us  without  amendment.  He  throws  his 
hat  in  the  air  and  exclaims — “  Let  us  vote  for 
Confederation  and  for  our  friends.”  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  That  honorable  member 
may  be  able  to  discover  contradictions  in  my 
conduct.  He  sees  a  mote  in  his  neighbor’s 
eyes  and  seeth  not  the  beam  in  his  own.  But 
let  us  continue  our  examination  of  that  pamph¬ 
let  of  1858.  It  contains  most  precious  inform¬ 
ation.  At  page  15  I  find  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

The  best  possible  condition  under  which  Con 
federation  could  exist,  would  be  that  in  which 
the  two  chambers  would  be  elected  and  would 
both  have  population  as  the  basis  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  for  no  other  system  excepting  that  of  having 
but  one  chamber  only  with  the  number  of  its 
members  based  on  population,  would  give  us  ab¬ 
solutely  one  vote  in  three  in  the  Federal  Legis- 
ture. 

So  in  1858  he  found  that  the  best  we  could 
hope  for,  under  Confederation,  was  that  we 
might  have  two  elective  chambers,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  proportioned  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  each  province,  which  would  have  given 
us  one  vote  in  three.  It  was  the  elective 
system,  with  representation  based  on  popu¬ 
lation  in  each  chamber.  In  view  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  provinces,  that  plan  was 
decidedly  better  than  the  one  now  proposed 
to  us,  in  which  Lower  Canada  is  only  to  have 
65  out  of  194  in  the  Lower  House,  and  24 
out  of  76  in  the  Legislative  Council,  less 
than  the  proportion  which  we  should  have 
had  under  the  elective  system,  without  taking 


into  account,  that  as  the  legislative  council¬ 
lors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Lower  Cauada  will  exercise  but 
little  influence  as  regards  the  appointment  of 
her  councillors.  But  let  us  see  what  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Montmorency  now  thinks 
of  the  elective  system.  After  having,  in  1856, 
himself  brought  in  the  bill  to  render  the 
Legislative  Council  elective,  and  having  thus 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  effect  the 
change  which  then  took  place  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  body,  and  after  having,  in 
1858,  declared  in  writing  that  “  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  terms  that  could  be  obtained  in  Confed¬ 
eration  would  be  the  making  of  the  two 
chambers  elective,”  in  1865  he  says,  at 
page  65  of  his  second  pamphlet : — 

It  was  in  obedience  to  the  general  sentiment, 
and  not  by  conviction,  that  he  who  now  writes 
gave  up,  in  1856,  an  opinion  which  he  had  always 
held,  and  himself  drafted  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  it  is  with  genuine 
satisfaction,  and  a  conviction  strengthened  by 
experience,  that  we  greet  the  revival  of  the 
principle  of  Crown  nomination  to  the  Legislative 
Council  under  conditions  superior  to  those  of 
former  times. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  1856  the  honor¬ 
able  member  altered  the  Constitution,  not  as 
the  result  of  conviction,  and  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  was  defective,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  general  sentiment ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
being  a  Minister  he  did  not  wish  to  displease 
his  friends,  who  demanded  that  this  change 
should  be  made,  and  that,  rather  than  sacrifice 
his  portfolio  as  a  Minister,  he  preferred  to 
sacrifice  his  principles  and  convictions.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  Now,  the  honorable 
member  has  no  other  sacrifice  to  make  than 
that  of  his  personal  dignity  ;  this  is  but  a 
trifling  one  ;  and  he  returns  to  his  old  opinions, 
so  as  not  to  displease  his  present  friends. 
He  clung  to  power  in  1856  ;  to-day  he  pays 
homage  to  it;  that  is  the  whole  difference. 
When  the  wind  blew  in  the  direction  of  re¬ 
form,  the  honorable  member  was  a  Reformer, 
not  from  conviction  but  from  interest ;  and 
when  it  blows  in  the  direction  of  absolutism, 
the  honorable  member  becomes  by  instinct  a 
Conservative  and  a  Tory.  So  he  who,  in 
1856,  obtained  the  passing  of  an  act  to  render 
the  Council  elective  ;  who,  in  1858,  again  pro¬ 
nounced  himself  in  favor  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  as  applied  to  the  Council,  tells  us  in  1865 
that  he  greets  with  genuine  satisfaction  the 
revival  of  the  principle  of  Crown  nomination 
of  the  Legislative  Councillors.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Ministers  went  on  their  knees  to  the  Lower 
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Provinces  beseeching  them  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as  regarded  a  change  of  the 
Constitution,  and  with  respect  to  a  scheme  of 
Confederation.  Explanations  were  the  result, 
which  have  only  been  given  on  a  few  impor¬ 
tant  points  ;  the  delegates  of  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  after  having  obtained  the  most  favor¬ 
able  financial  stipulations  for  those  whom  they 
represented,  have  still  further  imposed  their 
views  and  have  modified  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  our  Ministers;  and  yet,  after  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  have  repudiated  the  action  of 
their  delegates,  the  Government  still  obstin¬ 
ately  persists  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the 
schepae  without  any  amendment  whatsoever. 
If  that  resolution  passes,  we  shall  ask  England 
to  change  our  Constitution,  and  to  give  us 
one  which  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  our  ministers,  and  still  less  with  those 
of  the  people  of  this  province.  But  let  us  see 
what  the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency 
said  in  1858  on  this  subject.  I  cite  from 
page  12: — 

To  ask  England  to  change  the  Constitution 
is  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  changing  it  to 
suit  her  own  views  or  those  of  our  enemies.  Nay, 
more,  to  ask  that  we  should  take  the  first  step  is 
to  claim  it  for  all  the  provinces,  it  is  to  call  upon 
them  too  to  say  upon  what  conditions  they  will 
accept  the  Federal  union. 

But  in  the  conflict  of  all  these  voices  one  only 
will  never  be  heard  from  the  Imperial  Throne, 
because  it  would  be  in  the  French  language.  It 
is  no  prejudice,  it  is  but  the  history  of  our  fifty 
years  of  trial  and  sorrow. 

Have  circumstances  so  greatly  changed  since 
1858  ?  What  has  occurred  since  that  period 
to  give  the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency 
more  confidence  now  in  the  justice  of  England, 
or  in  the  efficacy  of  our  petitions  than  he  then 
had  ?  Is  not  the  history  of  our  fifty  years  of 
sufferings  vivid  in  the  memories  of  all  ?  When 
we  asked  the  Imperial  Government  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
did  they  not  unnecessarily,  and  without  our 
having  sought  it,  repeal  the  clause  which  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  a  two-thirds  vote  to  change 
the  basis  of  the  representation  ?  That  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada  was 
taken  away  from  us  without  our  knowing, 
and  at  the  present  moment  we  do  not  know 
at  whose  instance  that  clause  of  the  Union  Act 
was  expunged.  Have  we  not  similar  renson 
to  fear  that  they  may  impose  on  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  a  new  Constitution,  with  conditions  which 
will  encroach  upon  the  rights  solemnly  guar¬ 
anteed  to  us  by  treaty  ?  And  this  is  the  more 


probable  from  the  fact  that,  this  scheme  having 
been  rejected  by  the  Lower  Provinces,  England 
will  not  be  desirous  of  enforcing  it  upon 
them,  and  that  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  it  can  only  be  so  adopted  with 
such  modifications  as  will  nuke  it  applicable 
to  Canada  alone,  leaving  to  the  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces  the  right  of  accepting  it  hereafter;  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  what  these  modifications 
will  be,  and  how  they  may  affect  our  institu¬ 
tions.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  thinks  proper  to  take  up  this  Consti¬ 
tution  without  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  it  will  come  back  to  us, 
as  did  the  answer  to  the  Address  iu  relation 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  entirely  different 
from  the  Address  we  are  about  to  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL— I  thought  I 
understood,  when  explanations  were  given 
to-day  by  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West,  that 
the  Government  intended  to  lay  before  Her 
Majesty  the  Address  to  be  passed  by  this 
House,  then  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
Imperial  Government  as  to  what  they  had 
better  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  then 
return  and  report  to  the  House. 

I  Ion.  Mr.  DORION — I  enquired,  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  explicit  as  it  was  possible  to  use, 
of  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West,  whether  the 
Government  would  submit  a  new  Constitution 
for  ratification  by  the  Legislature,  and  he 
only  replied  that  the  Government. would  sub¬ 
mit  the  whole  matter  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  is  to  say,  the  Address  to  be  passed 
by  this  House,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
present  state  of  matters  in  view  of  the  defeat 
of  the  scheme  of  Confederation  in  the  Lower 
Provinces.  He  refused  to  say  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  come  back  to  the  House  with 
the  measure. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  would  like  to 
make  the  House  believe  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  cause  a  measure 
to  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
against  the  wishes  of  this  House ;  but  no  such 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  explana¬ 
tions  given  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Hon. 
Atty.  Gen.  West.  He  stated  that  a  deputa¬ 
tion  would  go  to  England,  and  that  they  would 
submit  to  the  Imperial  Government  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  two  Houses,  containing  the  plan 
of  Confederation  adopted  by  the  delegates  of 
all  the  provinces,  and  that  they  would  urge 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  bring  down 
a  measure  that  should  apply  to  all  the  prov¬ 
inces. 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE — That  is 
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not  saying,  however,  that  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  will  be  submitted  to  the  House  on  the 
return  of  the  deputation.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Nor  is  it 
saying,  either,  that  it  is  without  the  consent 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — What  I  wish  to  say 
is,  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  House  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  the 
new  Constitution  which  is  to  be  given  to  uS, 
no  matter  what  changes  may  be  introduced 
into  the  resolutions  on  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  vote.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  East  cannot  say  that  the 
Government  will  submit  to  the  House  the 
result  of  the  advice  which  they  may  receive 
from  the  Imperial  Government.  (Hear, 
hear.)  All  that  we  can  understand  from 
the  Government  is,  that  they  will  press  the 
adoption  cf  the  measure  by  this  House, 
and  that,  if  they  can  pass  it,  they  will 
ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  us  a 
Constitution  based  on  these  resolutions,  and 
that  this  Constitution  will  be  imposed  on 
the  country  without  either  the  House  or 
the  people  being  called  upon  to  ratify  it, 
even  although  it  be  altogether  different  from 
the  resolutions  now  submitted  to  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  in  1856  we  saw  the  clause  of 
the  Union  Act,  which  required  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House  to 
authorize  a  change  in  the  basis  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  repealed  without  any  application  on 
our  part  for  its  repeal,  so  we  shall  perhaps  see 
in  this  new  Constitution  which  is  to  be  given 
to  us,  that  the  principle  of  Confederation 
will  have  been  sacrificed  in  order  that  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  imposed 
upon  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  this  is  the 
more  probable  now,  that  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Maritime  Provinces  have  repudiated  the 
plan  of  Confederation  in  its  present  shape. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— We  shall 
make  a  small  Confederation  by  dividing  Can¬ 
ada  into  four  parts.  (Laughter.)  That  is 
what  the  ho'norable  member  for  Hochelaga 
promised  the  honorable  member  for  South 
Oxford  when  he  formed  his  Government. 
There  should  be  little  men,  little  provinces, 
and  a  little  Confederation.  (Laughter.) 

A  VOICE — Now-a-days  the  Government 
has  only  great  projects. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER-^-Yes  ;  we 
propose  great  measures,  and  what  is  more,  we 
carry  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Yet  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  has  undertaken  to  grant  a 
little  Confederation,  and  to  divide  us  into 


little  provinces  if  the  grander  scheme  does  not 
pass,  and  he  has  a  very  fair  chance  to  come 
back  to  little  matters.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency,  after 
having  expressed  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  which  ought  to  be  provided 
for  the  Legislative  Council,  in  order  to 
the  protection  of  our  interests,  said  in  that 
pamphlet  of  1858,  on  the  subject  of  Con¬ 
federation  : — 

The  object  of  Confederation  is  external  pro¬ 
tection  ;  it  can  defend  itself  from  enemies  from 
without,  but  it  could  not  defend  itself  against 
itself.  It  was  not  with  a  view  to  social  improve¬ 
ment,  not  to  attain  a  more  perfect  and  complete 
internal  political  organization,  that  the  American 
colonies  and  the  small  states  of  Germany,  who 
wished  to  remain  independent,  had  recourse  to 
Confederation  ;  it  was  for  mutual  protection 
against  enemies  from  without,  and  for  that  only, 
blow  we  have  England  to  protect  us,  the  political 
Confederation  of  the  provinces  is  therefore  absurd. 
But  if  it  be  at  once  absurd  and  fatal,  why 
should  we  persist  in  demanding  it? 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Montmorency  : — 

Were  we  to  have  a  Confederation  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  they  would  soon  range  themselves  into 
two  distinct  camps  ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
past  by  the  present,  it  is  needless  to  say  to  what 
dangers  Lower  Canada  would  be  exposed.  [And 
a  little  further  on,  he  adds]  :  When  once  We 
have  admitted  a  principle,  not  only  we  have  to 
admit  the  consequences,  but  even  to  suffer  them 
to  our  ruiu.  The  consequences  of  Confederation 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  honorable  member  for  Montmorency  was 
convinced  that  the  Confederation  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  could  not  be  effected  without  having 
recourse  to  direct  taxation,  which  loomed  up 
constantly  before  his  eyes — (hear,  hear)  : — 

Direct  taxation  for  the  maintenance  and  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  local  legislatures,  are 
a  necessity  of  the  Federal  system  j  and  if  Lower 
Canada  was  to  refuse  to  tax  herself  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  its  Government  and  Leg  slature,  it 
would  be  forced  into  doing  it ;  bearing  in  mind  the 
refusal  in  days  past  of  its  House  of  Assembly  to 
vote  the  supplies,  they  would  treat  her  as  they 
did  in  1840. 

Thus  the  great  Confederation,  so  fatal  and 
absurd,  would  be  the  ruin  of  Lower  Canada. 
Now  for  a  little  description  of  our  new  friends 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces : — 

What  advantage  can  Canada  hope  to  obtain  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ?  *  •  •  • 

Whilst  the  united  revenues  of  the  four  Atlantic 
provinces  hardly  reach  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
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thousand  pounds,  and  whilst  not  one  of  these  j 
provinces  has  much  in  the  future  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland  with  its 
cold  climate,  its  barren  soil,  like  that  of  the  north 
shore  of  our  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  will  never  be 
more  than  a  fishing  station,  to  which,  besides,  we 
have  access  in  common  with  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Nova  Scotia  is  anothet  fishing  sta¬ 
tion,  to  which  also  we  have  access  in  common  with 
everyone  else.  It  has  no  soil  fit  for  cultivation. 
Its  revenue  remains  stationary,  or  diminishes  like 
the  population  of  its  capital,  Halifax  (although 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  harbors  in  the  world),  which,  in  1840,  had 
25,000  inhabitants  in  its  wooden  houses,  and 
which  now  affords  shelter  to  fifteen  thousand  hu¬ 
man  beings  only.  *  *  * 

****** 

They  are  poor,  aud  seek  au  alliance  with  the  rich. 
They  have  good  reason;  were  we  in  their  place, 
we  would  do  the  same. 

That  is  his  account  of  the  new  allies  he  now 
proposes  to  give  us.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  And  now  passing  to  the  question  of 
religion,  this  is  what  we  find : — 

In  the  existing  union  the  Protestants  are 
slightly  the  most  numerous,  at  least  according  to 
the  census  of  1850.  The  proposed  union  would 
increase  the  Protestant  strength,  for  the  very 
great  majority  of  the  populations  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  is  Protestant,  and  New¬ 
foundland,  in  which  Catholicism  prevails,  is  too 
oor,  both  at  present  and  in  prospective,  with  its 
arren  soil,  to  give  any  strength,  or  even  hope,  to 
Catholicism.  Protestantism  would  thus  be  more 
powerful  in  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  than  it 
is  now  in  the  existing  union  of  the  Canadas. 

I  think  I  need  say  no  more.  I  think  that 
the  reasons  adduced  by  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Montmorency  from  the  French-Cana- 
dian  point  of  view,  against  the  union  of  the 
provinces  in  1858,  exist  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  they  have  greater  force  now  than 
they  had  then  ;  and  this  is  the  more  evident 
when  we  see  all  the  members  from  Upper 
Canada  declare  that  Confederation  is  not 
what  they  want,  but  that  they  would  prefer 
a  legislative  union.  This  fact  ought  to  add 
to  our  alarm,  and  convince  us  of  the  danger  to 
which  we  should  be  exposed  by  this  union. 
The  honorable  member  for  Montmorency  now 
encourages  his  friends  to  proceed  to  England 
and  obtain  its  adoption  by  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  its  imposition  on  the  Maritime 
Provinces  as  well  as  upon  Canada.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  Great  Britain  to  pass  a  measure 
upon  the  application  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  impose  it  upon  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces,  after  making  such  modifications  to  it 
as  would  satisfy  them.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Montmorency,  animadverting  upon  a 
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letter  which  I  wrote  last  autumn  to  my  con  • 
stituents,  in  which  I  asserted  that  no  prece¬ 
dent  existed  for  a  Federal  union  between 
mere  colonies,  has  cited,  in  refutation  of  my 
statement,  the  case  of  New  Zealand.  New 
Zealand  is  composed  of  three  islands,  divided 
into  eleven  provinces,  each  of  which  possesses 
a  sort  of  municipal  council  which  is  called 
a  government,  just  as  the  municipalities  are 
called  provinces.  Each  province  has  a  head 
or  executive  officer,  elected  by  the  people, 
and  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws.  The  municipal  councils  have  the  power 
of  legislating,  but  their  powers  are  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  in¬ 
terfere  even  with  the  laws  relating  to  wills 
and  successions,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Central  Government  has  the  right  to  legislate 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  colony.  The  po¬ 
litical  system  of  New  Zealand  is  exactly  like 
our  county  and  parish  municipal  system. 
Our  county  municipalities  represent  the  cen¬ 
tral  power,  and  our  parish  municipalities  re¬ 
present  the  local  governments.  Had  the  hon. 
member  for  Montmorency  examined  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Belgium,  he  would  have  seen  that 
there,  there  are  provinces  which  each  have  a 
Governor  and  a  Local  Parliament,  and  these 
parliaments  have  much  greater  powers  than 
the  local  councils  in  New  Zealand,  and  are 
much  more  important ;  yet  no  one  has  ever 
ventured  to  assert  that  Belgium  was  a  Con¬ 
federation,  although  it  was  divided  into  pro¬ 
vinces.  Neither  is  the  French  Empire  a  Con¬ 
federation,  although  its  departments  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  Pr&fets.  (  Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Montmorency  has  told  us  that 
our  interests  would  be  perfectly  protected  by 
the  proposed  Constitution.  I  find  that  the 
powers  assigned  to  the  General  Parliament 
enable  it  to  legislate  on  all  subjects  whatso¬ 
ever.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  these 
powers  are  defined  and  limited  by  the  29th 
clause  of  the  resolutions.  Were  it  desirous 
of  legislating  on  subjects  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  legislatures,  there  is 
not  a  word  in  these  resolutions  which  can  be 
construed  to  prevent  it,  and  if  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  complain,  Parliament  may  turn-  away 
and  refuse  to  hear  their  complaints,  because 
all  the  sovei'eignty  is  vested  in  the  General 
Government,  and  there  is  no  authority  to  de-^ 
fine  its  functions  and  attributes  aud  those  of 
the  looal  governments. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— What  do 
you  understand  by  sovereign  power — please 
explain  ? 

Hon.  Me.  DORION— I  will  tell  you  in  a 
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moment.  I  say  that  the  Federal  Parliament 
will  exercise  sovereign  power,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  always  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the 
local  governments  without  there  being  any 
authority  to  prevent  it.  What  authority  have 
you  constituted  which  can  come  forward  and 
say  to  the  Federal  Parliament — “  You  shall 
not  do  such  and  such  a  tiling,  you  shall 
not  legislate  upon  such  and  such  a  subject, 
because  these  matters  are  reserved  to  the  local 
governments.”  There  will  bo  no  such  author¬ 
ity,  .and  consequently  it  will  have  sovereign 
power,  and  can  do  all  that  it  pleases,  and  may 
encroach  upon  all  the  rights  and  attributes  of 
the  local  governments  whenever  it  may  think 
proper.  Wc  shall  be — I  speak  as  a  Lower 
Canadian — we  shall  be  at  its  mercy,  because 
it  may  exercise  its  right  of  veto  on  all  the 
legislation  of  the  local  parliaments,  and  there 
again  we  shall  have  no  remedy.  In  case  of 
difference  between  the  Federal  power  and  the 
local  governments,  what  authority  will  inter¬ 
vene  for  its  settlement  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— It  will  be 
the  Imperial  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — In  effect  there  will 
be  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government,  and  we  know  too  well  the 
value  assigued  to  the  complaints  of  Lower 
Canadians  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — The  dele¬ 
gates  understood  the  matter  better  than  that. 
Neither  the  Imperial  Government  nor  the 
General  Government  will  interfere,  but  the 
courts  of  justice  will  decide  all  questions  in 
relation  to  which  there  may  be  differences 
between  the  two  powers. 

A  VOICE — The  Commissioners’  courts. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Undoubtedly.  One 
magistrate  will  decide  that  a  law  passed  by 
the  Federal  Legislature  is  not  law,  whilst 
another  will  decide  that  it  is  law,  and  thus 
the  difference,  instead  of  being  between 
the  legislatures,  will  bo  between  the  several 
courts  of  justice. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — Should 
the  General  Legislature  pass  a  law  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  functions,  it  will  be  null  and 
void  pleno  jure. 

IIon.  Mr.  DORION — Yes,  I  understand 
that,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  decide  questions 
of  this  kind  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
Federal  courts. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— No,  no ! 
They  will  be  established  solely  to  apply  and 
adjudicate  upon  the  Federal  laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — In  Great  Britain, 


Parliament  is  all-powerful,  every  one  admits 
it — and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Federal  Parliament  the 
omnipotence  enjoyed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Without  that,  the  system  proposed  to 
be  established  is  no  longer  a  political  monar¬ 
chical  system,  but  rather  a  vast  municipality. 
If  all  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  have  the 
right  of  deciding  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
laws,  the  Federal  Parliament  will  not  be  able 
to  make  them  without  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  commissioner  of  small  causes  setting  them 
aside,  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  power, 
as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  a  procbs-verbal 
of  road  work.  That  is  not  the  monarchical 
system  ;  it  is  the  republican  system.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  is  here  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Legislature  is  all-powerful,  and  I  believe  that 
that  was  the  principle  which  it  was  sought  to 
adopt.  If  the  differences  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  the  Local  Parliaments  are  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Supreme  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  I  do  not  see  who  can  possibly 
decide  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  told 
that  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  will  not  be 
charged  with  the  decision  of  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  legislatures,  but  they  will 
only  have  to  give  final  judgments  in  cases  de¬ 
cided  by  the  local  inferior  courts.  Well,  for 
my  part  I  cannot  approve  of  the  creation  of 
this  court.  The  great  inconveniences  of  it 
to  us  Lower  Canadians  may  easily  be  seen. 
Thus,  when  a  cause  shall  have  been  argued 
and  decided  in  all  our  courts,  we  shall  still 
have  to  go  before  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeal 
composed  of  judges  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
in  which  we  shall  probably  have  only  one 
judge,  who  may  be  selected  out  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  population.  And  this  is  the  protection 
afforded  to  us.  I  repeat  that  I  see  no  protec¬ 
tion  whatever  for  our  interests,  as  Lower  Cana¬ 
dians,  in  the  constitution  of  the  political  and 
judicial  powers,  for  the  Federal  Parliament 
can  encroach  upon  our  rights  without  any 
authority  having  the  power  to  interfere,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeal 
in  which  we  shall  only  be  represented  by  one 
judge  against  six  or  seven  of  other  origins. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  another  and  very 
important  question  to  be  considered,  and  that 
is  as  to  what  is  meant  by  paragraph  30  of  the 
29th  resolution,  in  relation  to  marriage  and 
divorce.  I  see,  not  without  apprehension, 
that  it  is  left  to  the  General  Parliament  to 
legislate  on  all  matters  relating  to  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  question  of  marriage  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  a  large  portion  of  our 
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code  and  civil  rights,  for  upon  marriage  de¬ 
pends  the  settlement  of  family  interests  and 
successions,  and  the  civil  condition  of  the 
population.  If  the  right  of  legislating  on  all 
matters  connected  with  marriage  is  left  to 
the  Federal  Parliament,  it  will  have  the 
right  to  declare  that  a  marriage  contract¬ 
ed  elsewhere  will  be  valid  in  the  Coufed- 
acy,  provided  it  has  been  contracted  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  it  took  place,  as  stated  by  the 
Honorable  Solicitor  General  East,  for  it  is  a 
principle  of  international  law  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter, 
and  it  was  of  no  use  whatever  to  insert  it  in 
the  Constitution.  I  say,  then,  that  not  only 
will  the  Federal  Government  have  this  power, 
but  they  will  also  be  able  to  change  the  civil 
conditions  of  marriage  which  now  constitute 
a  part  of  our  code.  But  if  it  is  sought  to 
remove  from  the  local  legislatures  the  right  of 
legislating  respecting  the  conditions  umler 
which  a  marriage  may  be  contracted,  the  age 
at  which  marriage  is  to  be  allowed,  the  degree 
of  relationship  which  shall  be  an  impediment  to 
marriage,  the  consent  of  the  relations,  and  the 
requisite  dispensations  which  are  now  required 
to  be  obtained  from  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  then  I  can  understand  why  this  article 
has  teen  inserted  in  the  resolutions,  and  that 
the  right  to  do  all  this  is  to  b  :  vested  in  the 
Federal  Parliament.  If  it  is  desired  that  a 
minor  should  be  allowed  to  marry,  as  he  can 
in  countries  in  which  the  laws  of  England 
prevail,  without  the  consent  of  his  relations, 
lean  conceive  the  reason  for  placing  the  tight 
to  legislate  respecting  marriage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  power  ;  but  if  that  was  not  the 
object  in  view,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  right 
to  legislate  on  this  subje  t  has  not  been  left 
to  the  local  governments.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
should  see  with  considerable  apprehension  and 
atarrn  this  power  given  to  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment,  because  it  will  be  composed  of  men  who 
have  ideas  en'.irely  at  variance  with  ours  in 
relation  to  marriage.  As  regar  Is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  divorce,  we  have  had  every  kind,  of 
explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Conference.  The  Honorable  Solicitor 
General  of  Lower  Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Lange- 
vin),  who  last  year  made  so  great  a  luss 
because  a  divorce  suit  came  before  the  House, 
and  who  even  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
at  its  first  reading,  has  been  brought  to  terms 
on  the  subject,  and  has  discovered  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  an  authority 
for  the  settlement  of  this  matter.  Last  year 


he  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  Catholic 
to  sanction  even  fhe  first  reading  of  a  divorce 
bill,  and  he  made  us  a  loug  speech  on  the 
subject,  but  he  has  found  out  his  mistake, 
and  he  is  unwilling  that  I  he  local  legislature 
should  legislate  on  divo.ee,  but  he  vests  this 
right  iu  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  author¬ 
izes  it  to  do  so.  He  cannot  himself  legislate, 
but  he  allows  another  to  do  so  for  him.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  any  improvement 
on  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  I  think 
that  divorce  is  more  likely  to  be  prevented  by 
leaving  the  subject  among  the  functions  of 
the  local  legislatures,  at  all  events  as  far  as 
Lower  Canada  is  concerned,  than  by  leaving 
it  to  the  Federal  Parliament.  But  I  go 
further,  and  I  say  that  the  leaving  of  this 
question  to  the  Federal  Legislature  is  t  >  in¬ 
troduce  divorce  a  s  ong  the  Cathodes.  It  is 
certain  that  at  present  no  Catholic  could 
obtaiu  a  divorce  either  in  the  present  House 
or  irom  the  Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  under  Confederation.  But  suppose  that 
the  Federal  Parliament  were  to  enact  that 
there  shall  be  divorce  courts  in  each  section 
of  the  province,  the  Catholics  will  have  the 
same  access  to  them  as  the  Protestants.  Aud 
who  is  to  preveut  the  Fedeial  Lcgi  laturc 
from  establishing  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  in 
Lower  Canada,  if  t.  ey  are  established  else¬ 
where  ?  In  that  case — if  tribunals  of  this 
kind  arc  established — will  not  the  Honorable 
Solicitor  General,  if  h  votes  for  this  i\  sin 
tion.  have  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
divoice  courts  over  the  whole  .country,  to 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants  can  have 
recourse  f  or  obtaining  a  divorce  ?  That  is 
the  only  conclusion  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at, 
and  the  legitimate  consequence  of  .the  votes 
of  those  Catholics  who  will  vote  to  vest  this 
power  in  the  Feieral  Parliament.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  evident  that  a  Catholic  who 
thinks  that  he  cannot  vote  for  a  Divorce  bill 
ought  not  to  vote  indirectly  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Divorce  courts,  any  more  than  to  vote 
directly  for  it.  The  Honor  ble  Solicitor 
General  East  told  us  the  other  day  that  he 
had  recently  obtained  the  annulment  of  a  mar¬ 
riage,  because  the  parties,  being  relations,  had 
married  without  dispensation. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gf.n.  LANGEVIN — I  never 
pretended  that  that  was  a  divorce.  1  said 
that  if  the  c  se  of  annulment  of  marriage  to 
which  I  referred  had  arisen  iu  Upper  Canada, 
the  Ecclesiastical  courts  might  have  declared 
the  marriage  null  as  far  as  the  ca,.on  law  was 
concerned,  but  net  as  regarded  the  civil  laws, 
for  the  law  of  Upper  Canada  does  not  recog- 
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nize  the  impediments  to  marriage  provided  by 
the  Canon  law,  and  that  the  husband  and  wife 
would  have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  obtain  their  separation .  And  I  stated 
that  this  separation  could  nr  t  be  looked  upon 
as  a  divorce  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 
although  the  Act  of  Parliament  might  be 
called  a  Divorce  bill. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — Would  Parliament 
grant  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  relationship  ? 

Hon.  Sol  Gen.  LANGEYIN — I  can  cite 
other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  Catholic 
married  to  an  infidel  who  had  not  been  bap¬ 
tized,  without  being  aware  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  that  this  impediment  existed.  If 
he  discovers  the  fact  afterwards,  he  is  not 
married  as  far  as  the  Canon  law  is  concerned. 
If  the  wife  is  not  willing  to  consent  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  necessary  dispensations  to 
render  her  marriage  valid,  she  may,  in  Lower 
Canada,  apply  to  the  Ecclesiastical  court  to 
have  it  annulled,  but  in  Upper  Canada  she 
would  also  have  to  apply  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — Could  a  divorce  be 
obtained  from  Parliament  on  the  ground  of 
relationship? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — It  would 
be  proved  before  Parliament  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  contracted  under  these  circumstances  is 
null  as  regards  the  Canon  law  and  the  law  of 
Lower  Canada.  There  are  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities  in  Upper  Canada  just  as  there  are  in 
Lower  Canada,  but  as  the  Civil  law  there  is 
not  the  same  as  it  is  here,  the  couple  whose 
marriage  would  be  void  under  the  Canon  law 
but  not  under  the  Civil  law — for  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  the  marriage  would  be  valid  and 
binding,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife  could 
remarry  without  having  obtained  a  divorce — 
the  couple,  I  say,  would  have  the  right  of  ap- 
plying  to  Parliament,  who  might  legally  de¬ 
clare  that  marriage  null  which  had  been  so 
declared  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
But  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  must  first  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  under  the  Canon  law,  and 
then  Parliament  might  annul  it  on  that  evi¬ 
dence,  for  it  would  be  omnipotent. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Then  the  Federal 
Parliament  will  be  omnipotent? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  — Yes,  in 
that  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — But  even  supposing 
that  the  Federal  Parliament  would  interfere 
in  such  a  case,  which  is  a  matter  of  doubt, 
the  Local  Government  would  also  have  had 
the  right  to  interfere  if  the  power  so  to  do 
had  been  given  to  it.  Moreover,  this  would 


not  be  a  case  of  divorce ;  it  would  simply  be 
the  declaration  that  no  marriage  had  ever 
taken  place,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
In  Lower  Canada  the  Canon  law  forms  part 
of  our  Civil  law,  but  in  Upper  Canada  it  is 
not  so,  and  the  law  there  does  not  recognize 
the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
declare  a  marriage  null.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think,  then,  that  the  explanation  of  the  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  is  not  of  more  value  than 
that  which  he  gave  us  on  the  subject  of  mar¬ 
riage,  for  it  docs  not  in  the  least  prove  that 
the  Federal  Parliament  have  not  the  power 
to  establish  Divorce  courts  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  resolution  does  not  admit  of 
the  construction  that  the  Federal  Parliament 
will  only  have  the  right  of  declaring  void 
marriages  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
perceive  that  the  subject  of  immigration  is 
left  to  the  General  Government,  concurrently 
with  the  local  governments.  I  think  that 
danger  lies  in  the  provision  that  the  General 
Government  is  to  appoint  all  our  judges.  It 
is  said,  as  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
East  stated  the  other  day,  that  there  will  be 
French-Canadians  in  the  Executive  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  their  number  will 
be  limited,  and  if  the  Executive  is  composed 
of  fifteen  members  for  instance,  there  will 
only  be  one  or  two  French-Canadians  at  the 
most.  Well,  suppose  the  French-Canadian 
Ministers  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
person  as  judge,  and  that  all  their  colleagues 
oppose  it,  the  former  will  have  the  right  to 
protest,  but  the  majority  will  carry  the  day, 
and  all  that  the  minority  can  do  will  be  to 
retire  from  the  Government.  But  in  that 
case  they  will  be  replaced,  and  things  will  go 
on  as  before,  that  is  all.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  appointment  of  legislative 
councillors ;  and  when  I  call  to  mind  all  the 
injustices  committed  by  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  oi  Lower  Canada,  which  was  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  French-Canadians  can  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  return  to  that  system. 
Will  they  not  remember  that  it  was  that  sys¬ 
tem  which  closed  our  common  schools,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  vote  the  supplies  granted  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  thereby  delayed, 
for  years  and  years,  the  progress  of  education 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  honorable  member 
for  Montmorency  says  that  we  must  have  a 
conservative  chamber,  and  that  our  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  under  Confederation,  will  be 
less  conservative  than  the  Belgian  Senate,  be- 
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cause  the  elective  qualification  of  the  Belgian 
senators  is  higher  than  that  of  our  legislative 
councillors.  The  Belgian  Senate  is  elected 
for  eight  years,  and  is  renewed  by  one-fourth 
at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — Every  four  years, 
by  one-half. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Yes  ;  the  honorable 
member  is  right.  The  term  for  which  each 
senator  is  elected  is  eight  years,  and  the 
elections  take  place  for  one-half  of  them  every 
four  years,  and  another  change  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Senate  can  also  take  place,  because 
it  may  be  dissolved  like  the  Lower  House. 
Now,  under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  clashing  of  any  duration  between  the  two 
Belgian  Chambers,  and  the  Senate  cannot 
obstruct,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  action  of 
the  Lower  House.  If  a  difference  should 
arise  between  the  two  bodies,  the  Government 
can  remedy  it  by  new  elections,  by  which 
senators  would  be  returned  favorable  to  the 
views  of  the  people.  Thus  the  Senate  is  not 
conservative,  from  the  sole  fact  of  the 
electoral  qualification  of  the  senators  being 
very  high.  What  I  consider  excessive  and  of 
a  too  conservative  character  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  is  that  no  power  exists  which  can 
change  its  composition  in  the  case  of  a  col¬ 
lision  between  it  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  councillors  will  be  appointed  for 
life,  and  their  number  is  fixed.  By  what 
means  shall  we  be  able  to  prevent  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  from  stopping  the  progress  of 
business  if  a  difference  should  arise  with  the 
Lower  House  ?  The  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency  says  that  the  obstacle  will  be 
broken  down  ;  but  if  no  other  remedy  than 
that  is  provided,  I  say  that  the  principle  is 
faulty.  It  does  not  do,  when  we  frame  a 
Constitution,  to  open  the  door  to  obstacles 
which  can  only  be  surmounted  by  breaking 
them  down.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  England, 
where  the  House  of  Lords  is  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  the  Crown  has  power  to  name  new  peers, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  possession  of  that 
power  of  creating  new  peers  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  breaking  down  of  the  obstacle — 
which  prevented  a  revolution  in  1832.  The 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency  himself 
admits  that  at  that  period  England  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution,  and  that  it  would 
have  happened  if  the  House  had  any  longer 
refused  to  sanction  the  measures  of  reform 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  de¬ 
manded  by  the  people ;  and  that  revolution 
was  only  avoided  because  the  King,  having 


declared  that  he  would  create  new  peers,  a 
certain  number  of  the  lords,  to  escape  this 
danger,  absented  themselves  and  permitted 
the  passing  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  two  or  three 
other  matters  which  are  left  to  the  joint  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Federal  and  Local  Legislatures, 
such  as  agriculture,  emigration,  and  the 
fisheries;  but  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament  will  always  prevail  in  these  matters 
over  those  of  the  local  parliaments;  thus,  for 
iustance,  a  Local  Legislature  may  pass  a  law 
in  relation  to  agriculture,  but  it  may  be  over¬ 
ridden  the  next  day  by  a  law  of  the  Federal 
Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not 
touch  upon  the  question  of  the  finances,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  figures  given  by  the  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  East  do  not  agree  with 
those  in  the  Public  Accouuts.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  obtained  them,  but  for  my  part  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  them.  When  I 
enquired  whether  Lower  Canada  was  to 
pay  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  debt,  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  answer.  When  I 
asked  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  whether 
Lower  Canada  wouid  be  charged  with  the 
debt  contracted  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Seigniorial  dues,  with  the  Common  School 
Fund,  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund,  and  the  in¬ 
demnity  payable  to  the  townships,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  $4,500,000,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  bring  down  a  pro¬ 
position  at  some  futu  e  period  for  the 
settlement  of  these  questions,  but  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  give  any  explanations. 
Well,  I  have  stated  that  besides  the  debt  of 
$67,000,000  due  by  the  province,  there  are 
more  than  $3,000,000  due  to  Upper  Canada 
as  compensation  for  the  Seigniorial  indemnity, 
and  that  in  fixing  at  $62,500,1)00  the  debt 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
there  will  remain  about  $9,000,000  to  divide 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  With 
the  amount  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund 
debt  and  of  the  other  items  which  I  have 
mentioned,  Lower  Canada  will  find  herself 
charged  with  a  local  debt  of  $4,500,000. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  we  entered  the  union 
we  had  a  debt  of  $500,000;  we  have  expend¬ 
ed  since  the  union,  on  public  works  in  Lower 
Canada,  about  $13,000,000,  and  we  go  out  of 
the  union  with  a  debt  of  $27,500,000  as  our 
proportion  of  the  Federal  debt,  besides  our 
own  special  debt  of  $4,500,000,  whilst  Upper 
Canada  will  go  out  of  it  without  any  local 
debt  on  givmg  up  the  indemnity  to  which 
she  is  entiiled  uuder  the  Seigniorial  Act  of 
1859.  Well,  I  assert  that  it  is  an  unjust 
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treaty,  and  that  it  is  also  unfair  that  the 
Ministry  should  refuse  us  all  explanations  on 
this  point,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  give 
our  votes  on  the  resolutions.  (Hear.)  The 
Hou.  Solicitor  General  East  told  us  the  other 
day  that  in  the  plan  of  Confederation  which 
I  h^d  proposed  for  the  two  Canadas,  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  administration  and  ownership 
of  the  Crown  lands  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  said  that  under  Confederation 
the  Crown  lands  would  belong  to  the  local 
governments,  and  this,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  plan  which  I  pro¬ 
posed.  Well,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  very 
large  amount  is  due  on  sales  of  Crown  lands ; 
there  is  about  $1,000,000  due  in  Lower  Gan- 
ada,  and  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  in  Upper 
Canada.  If  these  lands  had  remained  in  the 
union  there  would  have  been  about  one  million 
from  Lower  Canada,  and  five  or  six  millions 
from  Upper  Canada  towards  the  payment  of 
the  general  debt.  We  should  have  benefited  to 
that  amount  by  the  extinction  of  so  much  of 
the  public  debt ;  instead  of  that,  under  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  Upper  Canada  is  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  five  or  six  millions 
due  on  the  lands  sold  in  Upper  Canada,  whilst 
Lower  Canada  will  only  have  one  million  of 
dollars  at  the  outside.  If  it  were  only  the 
public  lands,  there  would  be  no  injustice  in 
leaving  them  to  the  local  governments,  but 
the  difference  in  the  amounts  due  on  the  lands 
sold  gives  a  considerable  advantage  to  Upper 
Canada.  There  is  another  very  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  honorable  member  for  Mont¬ 
morency  said  that  the  Legislative  Council 
would  serve  as  a  protection  and  safeguard  to 
the  interests  of  the  French-Canadians,  be¬ 
cause  in  it  we  would  have  an  equality  of 
members  with  the  other  provinces.  A  curi¬ 
ous  equality  that  will  be !  That  of  which 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency  spoke 
when  he  pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  two 
elective  chambers,  because  in  that  case  we 
should  have  one  member  in  three,  was  in¬ 
finitely  preferable.  In  the  Lower  House  we 
shall  not  have  one  member  in  three,  nor  shall 
we  in  the  Upper  House  either,  for  we  shall 
only  have  twenty-four  councillors  out  of  sev¬ 
enty-six.  Thus  we  shall  have  equality  neither 
in  the  Lower  House  nor  in  the  Council. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  then  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  nominate  the  councillors,  and 
wc  shall  be  in  a  great  minority  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council.  Another  objection  is  that 
the  nomination  of  the  legislative  councillors 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 


cil  of  the  General  Government,  and  this  offers 
no  guarantee  for  the  institutions  of  Lower 
Canada,  because  the  predominating  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  Council  will  not  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  Lower  Canada.  To  offer 
an  effectual  guarantee,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or,  at  all  events,  only  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  local  governments. 
These  resolutions,  we  are  told,  are  only  as  it 
were  the  headings  to  the  chapters  of  the  new 
Constitution,  and  the  new  Constitution  may 
be  anything  else  than  what  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  will  come  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  an  Imperial  Act;  to  which  we  shall 
have  iiolentes  volentes  to  submit.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Supposing  even  that  the  scheme 
should  not  be  modified,  I  could  not  approve 
it.  I  cannot  with  a  joyful  heart  give  up  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  the  people  who  have 
sent  me  here  to  represent  them.  I  cannot 
consent  to  a  change  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  revolution,  a  political  revolution  it 
is  true,  but  which  does  not  the  less,  on  that 
account,  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers  in  America,  of  those  who  have 
given  their  names  to  the  vast  regions  which 
they  discovered,  and  whose  careers  have  been 
rendered  famous  by  so  many  heroic  traits. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  opposed  to  this  Conf'ed-  - 
oration  in  which  the  militia,  the  appointment 
of  the  judges,  the  administration  of  justice 
and  our  most  important  civil  rights,  will  be 
under  the  control  of  a  General  Government 
the  majority  of  which  will  be  hostile  to  Lower 
Canada,  of  a  General  Government  iuvested 
with  the  most  ample  powers,  whilst  the 
powers  of  the  local  governments  will  be 
restricted,  first,  by  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  by  the  veto  reserved 
to  the  central  authority,  and  further,  by  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  general  author¬ 
ity  or  government.  Petitions,  with  more  than 
20,000  signatures  attached  to  them,  have  al¬ 
ready  beeu  presented  to  this  House  against 
the  scheme  of  Confederation.  Numerous  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  have  been  held  in  nineteen 
counties  in  Lower  Canada,  and  one  in  the 
city  of  Montreal.  Everywhere  this  scheme 
has  been  protested  against,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  people  demanded ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of 
the  expressed  opinions  of  our  constituents,  we 
are  about  to  give  them  a  Constitution,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  snatch  from  them 
the  little  influence  which  they  still  enjoy 
under  the  existing  union.  We  are  about,  on 
their  behalf,  to  surrender  all  the  rights  and 
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privileges  which  are  dearest  to  them,  and  that 
without  consulting  them.  It  would  be  mad¬ 
ness — it  would  he  more,  it  would  be  a  crime. 
On  these  grounds  I  shall  oppose  this  scheme 
with  all  the  power  at  my  command,  and  insist 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  before  its  final  adoption. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON  — Mr.  Speaker, 
I  received  intelligence  this  evening  that  the 
Hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  was  about  to 
reply  to  my  speech  of  the  2nd  of  March,  and 
that  is  why  I  came  here.  Otherwise,  as  I  have 
not  yet  quite  recovered,  I  should  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home ;  but  1  frankly  acknowledge 
that  if  I  had  foreseen  that  I  should  have 
had  to  listen  to  such  a  speech  as  that  which 
we  have  just  heard,  I  should  not  have  put 
myself  out  of  the  way  for  so  little'.  Any  one 
hearing  him  speak  must  have  said  :  “  Either 
he  is  not  a  very  powerful  reasoner,  or  this 
hon.  member  has  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
intelligence  of  this  House  and  but  little 
respect  for  his  colleagues.”  But  for  my  two 
pamphlets  and  for  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Solicitor  General,  which  he  read  and  com 
mented  upon  as  he  knows  how  to  do,  he 
would  very  speedily  have  found  himself 
aground  3  but  by  deriving  assistance  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  he  contrived  to  find 
the  means  of  speaking  for  three  hours. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  that  I  have  never  denied  the  opinions 
which  I  held  in  former  days  ?  Nor  will  I 
denv  them  to-night.  I  acknowledge  freely 
that  my  opinions  on  certain  matters  have 
changed.  Of  what  advantage,  then,  can  it  be 
to  him  to  spend  his  time  in  repeating  what 
I  admit  myself  ?  If  I  proved  to  him  that 
he  had  changed  several  times  himself,  I  did 
not  do  so  to  lay  blame  upon  him,  but  to 
reproach  him  with  denying  his  past  career, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  more  at  his  ease 
in  that  which  be  is  at  present  following. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But,  for  that  matter,  what 
does  it  signify  to  the  country  that  he  or  1 
held  one  opinion  yesterday  and  that  we  hold 
another  to-day  ?  What  the  country  requires 
to  know  is  whether  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  which  is  submitted  to  us  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  good  or  bad.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
man  who  declares  that  he  has  never  changed 
his  opinion  on  any  subject  whatever  is,  to 
my  thinking,  a  simpleton.  The  public  re¬ 
quirements  change  with  circumstances,  and 
necessarily  bring  with  them  other  ideas. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  do  not  eat  when  we  are 


no  longer  hungry,  nor  drink  when  our  thirst 
is  satisfied.  Bid  the  hon.  member,  for  in¬ 
stance,  put  in  practice,  when  in  power,  the 
doctrine  which  he  enunciated  respecting  the 
double  majority,  when  he  was  seated  on  the 
Opposition  benches  ?  When  the  House  was 
engaged  in  debating  a  resolution,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  affirm  the  principle  of  the 
double  majority,  the  present  Hon.  President 
of  the  Council  having  got  up  to  say  that  he 
would  never  have  governed  Upper  Canada 
by  means  of  a  Lower  Canada  majority,  the 
hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  rose  iu  his  turn 
to  declare  that  he  also  would  never  consent 
to  govern  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Lower 
Canada.  And  yet,  in  1858,  did  he  notenter 
a  Cabinet  which  was  refused  by  nearly  all 
the  members  from  Lower  Canada  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  said  that  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Brown-Dorion 
Ministry.  I  told  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Couucil  (lion.  Mr.  Brown)  that  I  would 
not  undertake  to  carry  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  four  great  measures  which  were 
then  in  question,  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  from  Lower 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — Ah,  yes  !  An 
excellent  reason  can  always  be  found  for 
retaining  power  when  we  have  it,  in  spite 
of  our  own  declarations.  In  1862,  did  lie 
not  form  part  of  a  Government  situated  in 
the  same  position  ?  And  from  1863  to  1861 
did  he  not  govern  Lower  Canada  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  supported  only  by  a  weak  Lower 
Canadian  minority  ? 

IIon.  Mr.  DORION — The  only  measure 
passed  in  1863,  that  relating  to  Separate 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  in  both  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — That  i3  not  so, 
as  the  Upper  Canadiau  majority  voted 
against  that  bill,  which  owed  its  safety  to 
Lower  Canadians  only.  But  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  in  question  here,  and  the  hon. 
member  cannot  divert  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  that  fact.  If  the  double  ma¬ 
jority  was  good  in  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in 
all  cases,  in  legislation  as  in  administration, 
but  more  especially  in  administration,  which 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  based  on  any¬ 
thing  except  public  opinion.  Now,  the  lion, 
member  for  Hochelaga  certainly  governed 
his  country  despite  the  majority  of  its 
representatives.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  has 
spoken  to  us  of  the  petitions  presented  to 
this  House  against  the  scheme  of  Confeder- 
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ation,  but  what  do  those  petitions  amount 
to  ?  The  way  in  which  they  were  covered 
with  signatures  is  well  known.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  shall  here  cite  an  anecdote  relating  to 
the  parliamentary  history  of  Upper  Canada, 
at  a  period  shortly  before  the  Union.  A 
member  was  talking  a  great  deal  about  peti¬ 
tions  in  a  debate  upon  a  bill.  “  Petitions!" 
said  his  opponent,  “  I  will  undertake  within 
a  fortnight  to  present  a  petition  to  this  House 
praying  that  you  may  be  hanged,  and  which 
shall  be  covered  with  good  and  valid  signa¬ 
tures  !"  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  petition  arri¬ 
ved,  praying  for  the  hanging  of  the  man  who 
had  so  muoh  faith  ia  the  virtue  of  petitions ! 
How  had  it  been  obtained  ?  By  posting  at 
a  tavern  situated  at  four  cross-roads  a  skilful 
and  knowing  agent,  who  incessantly  said  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  tavern — “Do  you  like 
good  roads?"  “Yes."  “  Well,  then,  sign 
this  petition."  All  signed,  without  reading 
it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Exactly 
in  this  manner  were  obtained  most  of  the 
signatures  against  Confederation.  At  Mont¬ 
real,  agents  went  from  tavern  to  tavern  and 
induced  all  who  were  there  to  sign,  or  signed 
for  those  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  without 
even  consulting  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Have 
we  not  also  seen  petitions  coming  from  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  the  Opposition  were  not  even 
able  to  find  candidates  ?  They  may  easily 
obtain  signatures  of  this  description,  and  by 
this  means;  but  that  does  not  constitute  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  those  petitions  will  not  carry  elections. 
The  hon.  member  ought  to  know  something 
about  it,  he  who  was  in  power  at  the  time  of 
the  last  general  election.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  endeavored  to  explain  away  his  contra¬ 
dictions  by  saying  that  he  had  never  been 
in  favor  of  the  Confederation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  I  did  not  slate  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  this  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces;  I 
only  said  that  he  was  willing,  as  a  member 
of  the  Brown-Dorion  Government,  in 
1858,  to  have  representation  based  on  popu¬ 
lation,  with  checks,  guarantees  and  assur¬ 
ances;  that  then,  in  lb  59,  he  proposed  as  an 
alternative  to  that  measure,  in  his  Montreal 
manifesto,  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas; 
aud  then,  in  1860-’6L  he  was  ready  to 
accept  any  possible  change,  even  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  all  British  North  America.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  prove  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  I  quoted 
one  of  his  speeohes,  in  which  he  said,  on  the 
6th  July,  1858  ; — 


The  repeal  of  the  union,  a  Federal  union, 
representation  based  on  population,  or  some  other 
great  change,  must  of  necessity  take  place,  and 
for  my  part  I  am  disposed  to  examine  the  question 
of  representation  based  on  population,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  might  not  be  con¬ 
ceded  with  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the 
religion,  the  language  and  the  laws  of  the  Lower 
Canadians.  I  am  likewise  prepared  to  take  into 
consideration  the  scheme  for  a  Confederation  of 
the  provinces,  &c.,  &c. 

Then  another,  of  the  3rd  May,  1860,  of 
which  I  gave  two  versions — the  first  from 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  the  second 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  which  I  was 
referred  as  being  more  authentic  and  more 
orthodox  by  the  organ  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga: — 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  day  will  come  in 
which  it  will  be  desirable  for  Canada  to  federate 
with  the  Lower  Provinces,  &c. 

Those  in  favor  of  a  Federal  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  must  see  that  this  proposed  Federation  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  the  best  means  to 
form  a  nucleus  around  which  the  great  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  provinces  could  be  formed  in  the 
course  of  time. — Mirror  of  Parliament. 

I  look  upon  the  Federal  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  as  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Con¬ 
federation  ot  the  Provinces  of  North  America  to 
which  all  look  forward.  I  believe  that  time  will 
bring  about  the  union  of  all  the  provinces. — 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Could  anything  be  more  explicit  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  word  ‘  he  ” 
is  not  in  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— No;  and  I  cor¬ 
rected  that  error  the  other  night ;  but  I 
maintained  with  reason  that  the  words  “  to 
which  all  look  forward”  meant  that  all 
persons  directed  their  attention  towards 
Confederation.  Now,  if  all  persons  expect 
Confederation,  if  all  persons  direct  their 
attention  towards  it  as  towards  the  promised 
land,  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  must 
be  included  to  a  small  extent  in  this  term 
“  all  persons."  (Hear,  hear.)  Did  he  not, 
moreover,  declare  that  the  Confederation  of 
the  two  Cauadas,  which  he  proposed,  was  to 
be  but  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Confeder¬ 
ation,  the  necessary  nucleus  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  American  Provinces, 
which  we  are  considering  at  present? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  did  not  say  the 
necessary  nucleus. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  always  seeks  loop-holes  by  which  to 
escape  from  his  speeches  and  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  his  past  opinions ;  but  as  I 
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did  not  interrupt  him,  I  hope  that  he  will 
not  interrupt  me  either.  Did  he  not  say 
the  other  day  : — 

Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall  be  opposed 
to  their  Confederation  for  all  time  to  come.  Po¬ 
pulation  may  extend  over  the  wilderness  that 
now  lies  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
ourselves,  and  commercial  intercourse  may  in¬ 
crease  sufficiently  to  render  Confederation  de¬ 
sirable. 

Is  not  this  admitting  everything  ?  Is  it  not 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  between  us  but 
a  question  of  time  and  of  expediency  ?  Why 
then  should  he  make  the  opinions  of  us,  the  ma¬ 
jority,  such  a  crime,  when  he  himself  arrives, 
at  the  end  of  a  four  hours’  speech,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Confederation  will  be  good  or 
necessary  at  a  time  which  is  more  or  less  near  ? 
In  his  manifesto  against  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  he  adheres  so  far  to  his  previous 
opinions  as  to  consider  the  scheme  which  is 
submitted  to  us  as  merely  premature.  There 
again,  then,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  in  declaring  himself  to-day  opposed  to 
Confederation,  he  therefore  changes  his 
opinion  as  to  the  very  basis  of  the  question. 
I  do  not  cast  it  up  to  him  as  a  reproach  ;  for, 
as  I  said  but  a  minute  ago,  he  who  main¬ 
tains  that  he  has  never  changed,  conveys  but 
a  poor  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  of  his 
aptitude  for  public  affairs.  Events,  in 
changing,  absolutely  compel  men  to  change 
also.  ( Hear.)  A  general  was  once  boasting 
to  the  great  Turenne  that  he  had  never 
committed  an  error  of  strategy.  “  He  who 
boasts  that  he  has  never  been  mistaken,” 
returned  Tlrenne,  “  proves  thereby  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  art  of  war.”  These 
words,  which  are  full  of  wisdom,  may  be 
applied  to  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga, 
who,  by  his  persistence  in  maintaining  that 
be  has  never  contradicted  himself  nor  been 
mistaken,  proves  that  he  is  no  statesman. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But,  I  say  it  again,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  lay  aside  per¬ 
sonal  questions.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  6th 
July,  1858,  he  said:  — 

Before  long  it  will  become  impossible  to  resist 
the  demand  of  Upper  Canada.  If  representation 
based  on  population  is  not  granted  to  her  now, 
she  will  infallibly  obtain  it  hereafter,  but  then 
without  any  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the 
French-Canadians. 

But  to-day  he  changes  his  opinion.  Then 
he  was  willing  to  grant  representation  by 
population,  or  Confederation  based  on  the 
same  principle.  It  had  to  be  oonoeded  in 
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order  that  we  might  not  be  carried  away  by 
the  tempest.  But  to-day,  according  to  his 
shewing,  the  storm  no  longer  impends  j  the 
whole  sky  is  calm  and  serene  ;  public  opinion 
in  Upper  Canada  no  longer  threatens  to 
break  asunder  the  frail  hands  of  the  union, 
and  changes  are  useless.  Ah  !  and  yet  we 
have  had  as  many  as  three  ministerial  crises 
in  one  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  mistakes 
then  j  the  difficulties  have  but  increased, 
and  it  is  better  to-day  to  provide  against  the 
storm,  than  to  be  carried  away  by  it  at  a 
later  period.  The  greatest  wisdom  directs 
its  efforts,  not  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to 
prevent  it ;  this  truth  is  as  applicable  to 
politics  as  it  is  to  medicine.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga  talked  to 
us  of  conflicts  between  the  Fedeial  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  local  Houses,  and  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Central  Government 
over  the  legislatures  of  the  provinces.  But 
what,  then,  is  this  sovereign  power  over  the 
attributes  of  the  provincial  legislatures  ?  If 
it  exists  it  must  be  in  the  Constitution.  If 
it  is  not  to  be  found  there,  it  is  because  it 
does  not  exist.  He  says  that  the  Federal 
Legislature  will  always  predominate  ;  and 
why  ?  Who  then  will  decide  between  the 
one  and  the  others  ? — the  judicial  tribunals 
being  sworn  to  respect  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  in  their  entirety,  and  charged 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  functions  to 
declare  whether  such  a  law  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  or  of  the  local  legislatures  does 
or  does  not  affect  the  Constitution.  (Hear, 
h„ar.)  There  will  be  no  absolute  sovereign 
power,  each  legislature  having  its  distinct 
and  independent  attributes,  not  proceeding 
from  one  or  the  other  by  delegation,  either 
from  above  or  from  below.  The  Federal  Par¬ 
liament  will  have  legislative  sovereign  power 
in  all  questions  submitted  to  its  control  in 
the  Constitution.  So  also  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  will  be  sovereign  in  all  matters  which 
are  specifically  assigned  to  them.  How  is 
the  question  of  a  conflict  now  settled  in  the 
United  States,  when  it  arises  between  the 
legislation  of  Congress  and  that  of  individual 
states  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  present  time 
when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
that  great  country  is  under  military  rule, 
and  overrun  in  every  direction  by  an  army  of 
500,000  soldiers.  I  allude  to  what  occurs  in 
their  normal  condition.  (Hear.)  The  sovereign 
power  is  vested  in  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  all  Federal  matters,  and  in 
the  states  with  respect  to  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  their  speoial  attributes.  By 
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reading  Storey,  or  rather  the  Constitution, 
the  hon.  member  will  ascertain  that  the 
states  are  not  paramount  with  respect  to 
questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  tariff,  trade, 
treaties  and  all  relations  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  authority  is  void  so  far  as 
relates  to  those  questions,  and  the  sovereign 
power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Federal 
Government.  If  any  conflict  arises  between 
the  Federal  Legislature  and  that  of  the 
states,  it  is  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  difficulty  of  this 
nature  has  ever  arisen,  and  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  legislative  attributes  of  the  states, 
that  Federal  legislation  has  ever  predomina¬ 
ted  over  local  legislation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why  then  should  the  case  be  otherwise  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  ?  Is  it  because  we 
are  differently  constituted,  and  because  our 
nature  is  subservient  to  other  laws  ?  These 
are  wretched  arguments,  and  he  has  even 
been  reduced  to  splitting  hairs  since  he  has 
attended  the  school  of  the  member  for 
Brome,  whose  place  he  almost  fills  since  he 
has  been  ill.  (Laughter.)  The  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  considered  my  first 
pamphlet  much  better  written  than  my  last, 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  my  speeches  of  1858  greatly  superior 
to  that  which  I  delivered  here  the  other  day. 
He  thinks  now  as  I  thought  in  1858  ;  he 
has  therefore  receded  by  six  years.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  my  speech  of  the  2nd  March,  he 
appears  to  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime,  that  I 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  my  relations  with 
the  delegates  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  that  under  the  action  of  that  influence, 
I  changed  my  opinions  respecting  Confeder¬ 
ation.  I  admit  the  fact  of  that  influence 
legitimately  exercised.  We  lose  nothing  by 
coming  in  contact  with  intelligent  men. 
The  members  of  this  House,  who  last  autumn 
visited  those  provinces,  returned  amazed  at 
what  they  had  seen.  They  were  convinced 
that  those  provinces  were  possessed  of  great 
resources.  Contact  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  those  countries  could  be  productive 
of  no  evil,  and  the  hon.  member  would  have 
gained  by  it.  Perhaps  if  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  that  contact,  he  would  not  to-day  have 
recourse  to  the  means  which  he  is  employing 
to  cast  discredit  on  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  rejected.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Among  those  men  there  are  some  who 
are  endowed  with  magnificent  abilities,  and  at 
whose  side  I  should  be  happy  and  proud  to 
sit  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Yes,  we  were  gainers  by  coming  in  contact 


with  them,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that,  on 
their  parts,  they  were  divested  of  many 
prejudices  which  they  may  possibly  have 
entertained  against  us,  just  as  we  had  some 
such  against  them.  The  hon.  member  quoted 
certain  articles  from  the  Journal  de  Quebec 
of  1856  and  1858  to  prove  that  I  said  that 
then  the  Government  was  the  worst  I 
had  ever  seen.  Perhaps  I  was  right  at  the 
time,  but  I  could  not  say  the  same  thing 
since  it  has  been  my  lot  to  look  upon  the 
hon.  member’s  Government !  (Hear,  and 
laughter.)  If  there  was  ever  a  tyrannical 
and  dishonest  Government,  it  was  certainly 
that  cf  1868,  and  accordingly  it  succumbed 
before  the  attacks  of  all  honest  men.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  some  accident,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  1862,  who  ventures  to  hope 
to  see  the  hon.  member  return  to  power  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  told  us  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  change  the  Constitution  without 
first  having  recourse  to  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  But  the  first  question  to  be  decided 
is  the  constitutional  question,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency  and  convenience  comes 
after.  He  talks  to  us  without  ceasing  of 
consulting  the  electors.  His  doing  so  may 
be  easily  understood  j  on  the  elections  rest 
his  only  hopes.  Always  deceived  in  every 
election,  he  hopes,  but  hopes  in  vain,  that 
the  next  will  give  him  the  victory.  He 
oughtto know, however,  that  our  Constitution 
is  constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  that  members  do  not  and 
cannot  receive  an  imperative  order  from  their 
electors.  Each  representative,  although 
elected  by  one  particular  county,  represents 
the  whole  country,  and  his  legislative  re¬ 
sponsibility  extends  to  the  whole  of  it.  If, 
therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  any  legislative 
measure  presented  by  the  Government  or  by 
a  member  of  this  House,  is  of  a  nature  to 
save  Lower  Canada,  I  must  vote  for  that 
measure,  even  though  my  constituents  are 
opposed  to  it.  My  electors  might  punish 
me  afterwards,  but  they  could  not  impose 
upon  me  duties  which  I  consider  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  relate 
to  the  very  Constitution  of  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  there  are  any  members 
who  consider  that  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  is  a  bad  one  and  opposed  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  Lower  Canada,  even  if  the  majority 
of  our  people  think  otherwise,  it  is  their  duty 
to  oppose  it  on  precisely  the  same  principle. 
They  may  also,  if  they  choose,  demand  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  But  would  they  be 
justified  in  so  doing,  and  ought  this  House 
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to  demand  it  simply  in  order  to  compensate  for 
that  absence  of  opposition  which  gives  inces¬ 
sant  trouble  to  the  hon.  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  spoke  of  public  meetings 
held  in  certain  counties  in  the  district 
of  Montreal ;  but  those  meetings  are  far 
from  possessing  the  importance  which  he 
assigns  to  them.  We  all  know  how  they 
can  be  got  up  everywhere,  and  what  they 
amount  to.  However  the  case  may  be  there, 
there  have  been  none  such  in  the  district  of 
Quebec,  and  even  in  the  district  of  Three 
Rivers,  against  Confederation,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  members  who  represent 
those  districts,  and  who  vote  for  this  mea¬ 
sure,  are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents.  Such  meetings  are 
only  found  to  occur  in  the  district  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  where  the  party  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  is  most  strongly  represented;  but  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  those  meetings 
from  what  is  going  on  at  Quebec  at  this 
moment.  While  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
are  calling  for  the  suspension  of  the  present 
municipal  council,  some  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  it  in  authority  are  calling 
public  meetings  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  suburbs.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable 
member  made  tremendous  efforts  to  prove 
that  the  interests  of  our  religion,  our  na¬ 
tionality  and  our  institutions  would  be  in  a 
position  of  much  greater  safety  in  his  hands 
than  they  would  be  in  those  of  the  majority. 
For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  public 
opinion  the  care  of  deciding  that  question  ; 
and  as  he  declares  himself  to  hold  that 
opinion  in  great  respect,  I  must  suppose 
that  he  will  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  not  assert  that  the 
honorable  member  is  himself  personally  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  religion  and  the  institutions  of 
Lower  Canada;  but  I  may  say  that  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  party  which  he  represents 
are  adverse  to  those  same  institutions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  sufficient  proof  of 
this  in  the  writings  and  the  acts  of  that 
party.  As  to  my  opinion  respecting  Confed¬ 
eration,  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  have 
already  said  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that 
is,  that  no  one  knew  what  that  opinion  was, 
how  I  should  write,  and  on  what  side  I 
should  write,  when  I  began  my  work.  I 
kept  silence  that  I  might  not  be  annoyed 
either  by  friends  or  by  opponents,  and  in 
order  that  I  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
question  in  the  fulness  of  my  liberty.  > 


(Hear.)  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
dangers  of  Confederation.  I  know  that 
every  question  has  its  dangers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  one  presents  some  such  in 
the  same  way  as  all  others  do ;  but  the 
greatest  danger  that  we  could  incur  would 
be  the  bringing  on  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Catholics  aud  Protestants,  by  appeals  like 
those  which  certain  members  on  the  left 
have  made  to  the  religious  passions  of  our 
population.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  what  posi¬ 
tion  should  we  find  ourselves,  we  Catholics, 
if  we  provoked  such  a  conflict?  The 
258,000  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  are  re¬ 
presented  in  this  House  by  but  two  mem¬ 
bers,  those  for  Cornwall  and  Glengarry 
(Hon.J.  S.  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Macdonald), 
whilst  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  are 
represented  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  ; 
and  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  Catho¬ 
lics  and  the  Protestants,  what  would  become 
of  us  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  From  the  justice, 
the  wisdom  and  the  liberality  of  our  acts 
alone  have  we  hitherto  found  our  strength 
aud  our  protection  to  proceed,  and  from 
them  shall  we  again  find  them  to  proceed 
under  Confederation.  (Hear.)  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  quoted  a 
garbled  portion  of  my  first  pamphlet,  to  give 
it  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  convey ;  he 
then  accuses  me  of  having  changed  my 
opinion  as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  But  I  can  tell  him  that  I 
have  never  changed  my  opinion  on  that 
question  ;  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the 
elective  principle  being  applied  to  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Council;  and  if  in  1858  I  prepared 
and  introduced  the  law  which  changed  the 
constitution  of  that  body,  it  was  only  that  I 
might  gratify  the  universal  opinion  which 
desired  an  elective  Legislative  Council. 
But,  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
will  reply,  did  you  not  write  in  1858  : — 

The  best  possible  condition  under  which  Con¬ 
federation  could  exist  would  be  that  in  which  the 
two  chambers  would  be  elective,  and  would  both 
have  population  as  the  basis  of  their  number;  for 
no  other  system,  excepting  that  of  having  but  one 
chamber  only,  with  the  number  of  its  members 
based  on  population,  would  give  us  absolutely 
one  vote  in  three  in  the  Federal  Legislature. 

Was  the  question  then  whether  the  elective 
principle  was  preferable  to  that  of  appoint¬ 
ment  ?  No  ;  we  were  discussing  a  question 
of  much  greater  importance,  that  of  ascer¬ 
taining  in  what  condition  of  constitutional 
existence  we  should  find  the  greatest  protec- 
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tiou,  and  having  to  select  from  two  alterna¬ 
tives,  numbers  or  the  State,  I  preferred 
numbers,  because  it  would  have  conferred 
upon  us  a  larger  share  ot  representation  and 
of  influence.  The  words  which  follow,  and 
which  I  will  give,  clearly  prove  my  thought 
at  that  time  : — 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on 
which,  perhaps.  our3  would  be  modeled,  would 
not  give  to  us  Lower  Canadians  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  and  the  same  guarantee  of  safety,  as 
by  it  we  should  in  reality  enjoy  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  only  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  we  should  be  one  to  three. 

Thus  the  protection  would  have  been  vested 
in  the  Legislative  Council  itself,  if  it  had 
been  created  on  the  principle  of  the  State 
and  not  of  numbers.  To  shew  that  my  mind 
was  then  filled  with  but  one  idea — that  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  share  of  influence  in 
the  Federal  Legislature  for  Lower  Canada, 
by  any  constitutional  system  whatever,  I 
also  wrote  in  the  same  pamphlet : — ■ 

Under  the  Federal  principle,  small  and  great 
provinces  will  carry  equal  weight  in  the  single 
(general)  legislature  ;  the  little  island  of  Prince 
Ed  sard  as  much  as  the  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls  of  Lower  Canada. 

Having  no  information  to  go  upon,  I  then 
thought  that  the  American  system  would  be 
adopted,  which  gives  in  the  Federal  Senate 
to  the  little  states  of  Rhode  Island,  Jersey, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Connecticut  the  same 
representation  as  it  gives  to  the  large  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  But 
the  scheme  that  we  have  before  us  proves 
that  I  was  mistaken,  as  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  instead  of  having  as  many  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  Legislative  Council  as  we  shall 
have,  will  only  have  one-sixth  of  the  number. 
For  the  purpose  of  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  three  Atlantic  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  grouped  together,  aud  are  to  be 
represented  together  by  but  twenty-four 
votes,  just  the  same  as  Lower  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  the  question  was  as  to 
the  establishment  of  equilibrium  between 
the  provinces,  if  the  scheme  of  the  Quebec 
Conference  gives  me  the  same  result  as  an 
elective  Legislative  Council,  what  contradic¬ 
tion  is  there  in  my  returning  to  the  nomina¬ 
tive  principle,  which  I  always  preferred  to 
the  elective  principle  ?  The  conditions  of 
equilibrium  being  the  same,  I  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  principle  which  confers  on 
legislation  the  best  guarantee  of  wisdom  and 


mature  judgment.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  sup¬ 
posing — what  is  not  the  case — that  I  had 
contradicted  myself,  in  what  way  could  my 
contradictions  have  affected  the  merits  of  the 
question  under  discussion  ?  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  my  opinions  of  to-day  are  not 
based  on  reasonable  grounds,  let  it  be  proved. 
If  it  cannot  be  proved,  do  not  let  anyone 
imagine  that  he  has  answered  me  by  saying : 

“  You  thought  differently  six  years  ago.” 
Because  I  reasoned  in  1858  on  hypotheses 
which  are  controverted  by  facts  to-day,  must 
I  then,  in  order  to  appear  consistent,  adhere 
to  those  suppositions  which  substantive 
truths  so  completely  contradict  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
told  us  that -the  Constitution  of  the  Belgian 
Senate  is  less  conservative  than  that  of  the 
Legislative  Council  which  we  propose  to 
establish  under  the  Confederation,  because 
the  members  of  the  Belgian  Senate  are  in 
part  changed  every  four  years.  To  this  I 
reply,  that  the  conservative  principle  may  be 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  manner  of  select¬ 
ing  the  councillors  or  the  senators,  and  that 
in  Belgium  it  is  found  in  the  excessively 
high  standard  of  qualification  which  is  re¬ 
quired  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  ;  so  much 
so  that  only  men  of  large  fortune,  who  are 
everywhere  few  in  number,  can  aspire  to 
enter  it.  In  Belgium  the  Constitution  re¬ 
quires  that  there  shall  be  one  man  qualified 
in  every  six  thousand  souls  of  population, 
and  that  man  must  pay  one  thousand  florins 
of  direct  taxes.  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
Belgian  Senate,  so  constituted,  is  not  more 
conservative  than  our  Legislative  Council 
will  be — the  Belgian  Senate,  in  which  none 
can  sit  but  very  rich  men  and  large  landed 
proprietors  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  answered 
that  one-half  this  Senate  is  renewed  every 
four  years,  and  that  the  Crown  may  dissolve 
it  at  pleasure.  But  can  the  Crown  prevent 
men  of  large  fortune  and  large  lauded  pro¬ 
prietors  from  entering  it?  It  is  proved  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  there  can  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Lords  any  scions  of  the 
great  families  who  flourished  there  under 
Chakles  II.;  but  that  House  is  constantly 
recruited  from  among  the  territorial  nobility 
and  from  among  men  who  render  great  poli¬ 
tical  or  military  services  to  the  state.  By 
renewing  it  thus  with  the  same  elements,  does 
the  Crown  take  away  its  conservative  charac¬ 
ter  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member 
stands  in  perpetual  dread  of  conflicts  and 
disagreements.  Supposing  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  persisted  in  its  opposition  to 
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the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  what  would  have 
happened  if  William  IV.  had  refused  to 
overwhelm  it  bv  numerous  nominations  to 
the  peerage  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  it 
would  have  persisted  to  the  last  ?  No ; 
after  having  long  resisted,  it  would  have 
bent  before  the  storm  which  threatened  to 
sweep  it  away.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  1832  the 
struggle  was  between  the  great  proprietors 
and  the  middle  classes,  who  wished  to  make 
their  way;  for  the  English  people,  properly 
termed  the  populace,  have  no  political  privi¬ 
leges;  they  are  of  no  account  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  they  hold  no  political  position,  and 
have  no  energy  for  the  struggle,  which, 
moreover,  would  not  be  productive  of  any 
benefit  to  them.  It  resembles  in  no  respect 
the  populations  of  the  great  towns  in  France, 
which  make  and  unmake  governments  by 
insurrections  or  revolutions.  In  England  it 
is  the  middle  classes  who  make  revolutions 
or  who  threaten  to  make  them.  Growing 
richer  daily,  they  advance  slowly  but  surely 
towards  the  securing  of  political  privileges 
and  immunities.  The  Radical  school  of 
Manchester  at  bottom  wishes  for  nothing 
more,  although  it  asserts  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  obtaining  privileges  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  If  the  great  nobility,  in  1832, 
offered  such  determined  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  it  was  because  they  feared  that 
it  would  annihilate  their  influence  and  place 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  will  of  the  masses. 
But  we  have  no  caste  here,  and  fortune,  like 
political  honors,  is  the  property  of  every  man 
who  labors  to  attain  it.  Here  every  one,  if 
he  chooses,  can  almost  without  an  effort  be¬ 
come  a  proprietor  and  possess  the  right  of 
having  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  discussion 
of  national  questions  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  To  be  a  legislative  councillor  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  possess  real  estate  of  the  value 
of  four  thousand  dollars.  The  legislative 
councillors  will  form  part  of  the  people,  will 
live  with  the  people  and  by  their  opinions, 
and  will  know  and  appreciate  their  wants; 
the  only  difference  that  there  will  be  between 
them  and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be,  that  being  appointed  for 
life,  they  will  not  be  as  directly  brought 
under  external  influence;  that  they  will 
have  more  freedom  of  action  and  of  thought, 
and  that  they  will  be  able  to  judge  with 
greater  calmness  of  the  legislation  which 
will  he  Submitted  to  them.  For  what  reason 
then  would  they  provoke  contests  which 
would  neither  be  conducive  to  their  interests 
nor  in  accordance  with  their  feelings ;  they 


will  not,  like  the  House  of  Lords,  have  pri¬ 
vileges  to  save  from  destruction.  In  the 
Constitution  they  will  have  but  one  part  to 
play,  that  of  maturing  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga  said  in  his  last  manifesto,  and 
repeated  here,  that  if  we  applied  to  England 
to  amend  our  Constitution,  we  should  expose 
ourselves  to  having  alterations,  for  which  we 
do  not  ask,  made  by  some  mischievous  hand. 
The  thing  is  possible  I  admit.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  it  is  also  possible  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  change  our  Constitution  with¬ 
out  even  . waiting  for  us  to  take  the  initiative, 
as  it  did  in  1840,  but  if  there  is  any  harm 
nowin  asking  Great  Britain  for  the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  all  the  provinces,  because  she 
may  subject  us  to  something  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  scheme,  why  did  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Hochelaga  wish  for  constitutional 
changes  in  1858  ?  Did  he  hope  to  change 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1840  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? 
And  will  he  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  by  what 
supernatural  proceeding  he  hoped  to  succeed 
in  doing  so  ?  If  there  is  danger  in  1865, 
there  must  also  have  been  danger  in  1858. 
Why  then  should  he,  to  day,  impute  to  others 
as  a  crime  that  which  he  wished  to  do  him¬ 
self  then  ?  Has  he  forgotten  all  that  ? 
Does  he  wish  to  deny  it  ?  Differing  slightly 
from  the  Bourbons,  he  has  learned  nothing 
and  has  forgotten  everything.  (Hear,  and 
laughter.)  To  frighten  us,  be  also  spoke  of 
direct  taxation,  to  which  we  should  have  to 
submit,  if  we  had  Confederation.  Now,  in 
his  constitutional  scheme  of  1858,  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted,  he  gave  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  customs  revenue. 
We  should,  therefore,  have  had  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  local  governments.  The  plan  of 
Constitution  which  is  submitted  to  us  treats 
us  better  than  that,  for  it  gives  us  enough, 
and  more  than  we  require,  to  ensure  the 
easy  working  of  the  local  organizations. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON- Hear  !  hear! 

Ho-n.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  Yes, 
hear!  hear!  just  so! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Chateauguay,  who  cries  “  Hear, 
hear,”  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  he  thinks 
himself  in  the  right;  for  when  he  was 
Minister  of  Finance  he  told  us  that  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  deficit  left  by  his  predecessors, 
he  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  direct 
taxation.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga  has  long  wept  over  the  mis- 
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fortunes  of  his  country.  He  has  long  la¬ 
mented,  like  Jeremiah,  over  the  thought 
of  the  disasters  which  were  overwhelming  ^. 
And  at  last,  in  1858,  enlightened^  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  luminous  friend  the  member 
for  Chateauguay,  he  thought  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  direct  taxation  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  were  bringing  it  to  its  grave. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  to-day  he  rejects  a 
scheme  which  may  save  the  country  without 
its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
extreme  and  objectionable  remedy.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  scheme  becomes  law,  not 
only  shall  wo  have  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  meet  our  local  expenditure,  but  we 
shall  also  have  a  surplus  with  which, 
if  we  practise  wise  economy,  to  pay  off 
by  degrees  the  residue  of  the  debt  which 
will  remain  to  us.  The  hon.  member  for 
Hochelaga  tells  us  that  Lower  Canada  will 
be  burthened  with  a  local  debt  of  more  than 
$4,500,000  ;  but  we  have  clear  and  palpable 
proof  that  the  debt  of  Canada,  deducting  the 
part  of  the  Sinking  Fund  which  has  been 
paid,  amounts  to  only  $67,500,000.  Now 
our  share  of  the  Federal  debt  is  established 
at  $62,500,000.  There  will  consequently 
remain  less  than  $5,000,000  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  Canadas,  and  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  hon.  member  will  not  change 
so  incontestable  a  fact  as  this.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  do  not  get  these  figures  from  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Finance.  They  are  given  to  us 
by  a  man  who  is  perfectly  independent  of  all 
Ministers  and  ot  all  parties — a  man  whom  I 
myseli  formerly  reproached  with  being  too 
much  so  ;  I  allude  to  Mr.  Langton,  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
do  not  yet  know,  it  is  true,  how  this  debt  of 
four  millions  and  some  hundred  thousand 
dollars  will  be  divided  between  the  two 
Canadas,  but  we  do  know,  without  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt,  that  the  local  revenues  will 
belong  to  the  local  governments,  and 
that  they  will  amply  suffice  for  all  their 
requirements.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  complains  that  Upper 
Canada  retains  her  public  lands  and  what  is 
owing  to  Government  on  those  lands,  and  he 
maintains  that  Lower  Canada  ought  to  have 
her  share  of  what  those  lands  produce.  But 
did  those  lands  beleng  to  us  before  the 
union,  and  have  we  not  our  own  public 
lands,  together  with  the  revenue  accruing 
from  them  ?  Have  we  not  more  lands  to 
settle  than  Upper  Canada?  Since  the 
discovery  of  our  gold  and  copper  mines  the 
amount  produced  by  the  sale  of  our  public 


lands  has  increased  fivefold,  whilst  Upper 
Canada  has  hardly  any  land  left  to  sell.  Let 
our  mines  be  opened,  and  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  envy  Upper  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Everything  is  well  adjusted  ; 
for  if  we  have  a  less  considerable  revenue 
than  Upper  Canada,  our  population  is  also  less 
numerous.  Upper  Canada  possesses  a  more 
considerable  revenue,  but  one  which  must 
diminish  with  the  decrease  of  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  sold,  whilst  we  have  a  revenue 
which  is  gradually  increasing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hon.  member  would  no  doubt  hand  over 
the  public  lands  to  the  Confederation  so  as 
to  be  in  accordance  with  his  plan  of  1859, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Montreal  manifesto  ;  but 
I  am  certain  that  Lower  Canada  does  not 
share  his  opinion.  He  talked  to  us  also  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  He  said:  “  Now, 
you  will  not  vote  directly  for  divoice,  but 
you  vote  to  establish  divorce  courts/'  Well  ! 
no  one  condemns  divorce  more  than  I  do 
myself,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  would  accept  it 
sooner  than  I  would.  But  if  no  mention 
was  made  of  divorce  in  the  Constitution, 
if  it  was  not  assigned  to  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  would  of  necessity  belong  to  the 
local  parliaments  as  it  belongs  to  our  Legis¬ 
lature  now,  although  there  is  not  one  word 
respecting  it  in  the  Union  Act.  For  my 
part,  I  would  rather  see  that  power  removed 
to  a  distance  from  us,  since  it  must  exist 
somewhere  in  spite  of  us.  (Hear,  hear.) 
These  reasonings  on  the  question  of  marriage 
are  extraordinary  to  a  degree,  coming  from 
a  man  holding  a  position  at  the  bar.  They 
are  so  extraordinary,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  all  logic  and  all  law,  that  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  of  controverting  them.  The 
explanations  of  the  Government  have  satis¬ 
fied  me  on  that  point.  The  legislative  power 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  in  relation  to 
marriage  will  only  be  that  which  is  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  notwithstanding  the 
singular  assertions  of  the  honorable  member. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

On  motion  of  Hr.  Parker,  the  debate 
was  then  adjourned. 

- o - 

Tuesday,  7  th  March,  1865. 

The  Order  of  the  Hay  being  read  for  re¬ 
suming  the  adjourned  debate  on  Confedera¬ 
tion, — 
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Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  said — 
Before  the  debate  is  resumed,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  telegram  received  to-day — which' 
is  rather  confused  in  its  terms — with  reference 
to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject  of  the  defences  of  Canada.  According 
to  this  telegram.  “Earl  De  Grey,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  admitted  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  regretted  that  any  doubt  should 
be  expressed  of  the  conciliatory  intentions  of 
the  Americans.  The  Government  would  ask 
a  vote  of  £50,000  for  the  Quebec  defences, 
while  the  Canadians  would  undertake  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Montreal  and  westward.”  The 
amount,  according  to  another  statement,  is 
£30,000.  The  figures  are  apparently  a  mis¬ 
take  for  £300,000.  My  object  in  rising  was 
to  state  that  so  far  as  we  could  gather  from 
this  confused  summary  of  the  debate,  the 
Imperial  Government  were  about  to  ask  a 
a  certain  amount  for  the  defences  of  Quebec, 
while  the  Canadians  would  undertake  the 
defence  of  Montreal  and  the  country  west¬ 
ward.  I  may  state  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  Imperial  Government  made  a  proposition 
some  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
willing  and  prepared  to  recommend  to  Par¬ 
liament  a  vote  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  as  is 
here  stated,  provided  this  province  undertook 
the  defence  of  Montreal  and  points  westward. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Government  ever  since,  and  I 
think  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  negotiations  will  result  most  favor¬ 
ably,  and  that  arrangements  will  be  made  in  a 
manner  such  as  to  secure  the  defence  of 
Canada,  both  east  and  west — in  a  manner 
such  as  to  ensure  the  fullest  protection  to  the 
country,  and  as  at  the  same  time  will  not  press 
unduly  on  the  energies  of  the  people.  (Hear.) 
Sir,  those  negotiations  are  still  proceeding 
— they  have  not  yet  concluded — and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  honorable  member  who 
has  read  this  short  synopsis  of  the  debate  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  that  Canada 
should  not  be  unrepresented  in  England  at 
the  present  time.  (Cheers.)  It  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  some  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Administration  should  be  in 
England  at  this  juncture,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  Canadian  interests,  and  of  con¬ 
cluding  these  negotiations  without  any  loss  of 
time  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  desirable, 
as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  the  two  questions 
of  Federation  and  Defence  should  be  discussed 


at  the  same  moment,  and  that  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  exactly  ascertaining 
the  position  of  British  North  America  with 
respect  to  her  degree  of  reliance  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  in  a  political  sense,  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  the  question  of  defence. 
Therefore,  there  should  not  be  any  loss  of 
time  whatever,  and  with  that  view  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  ask  this  House — as  the  discus¬ 
sion  has  already  gone  on  to  a  considerable 
length,  and  a  great  many  honorable  gentlemen 
have  spoken  on  the  subject — that  it  will  offer 
no  undue  delay  in  coming  to  a  conclus  on  in 
this  mat  ter.  Of  course  the  Government  would 
not  attempt  to  shut  down  the  floodgates  against 
all  discussion  ;  but  they  would  merely  ask 
and  invite  the  House  to  consider  the  import¬ 
ance  of  as  early  a  vote  as  the  House  can  pro¬ 
perly  allow  to  be  taken  upon  this  quesiion. 
It  is  for  the  House  to  del  ermine  whether  the 
Federation  scheme  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Government  and  laid  before  the  House 
is  one  which,  with  all  its  faults,  should  be 
adopted,  or  whether  we  shall  be  thrown  upon 
an  uncertain  future.  In  order  that  the  House 
may  at  once  come  to  an  understanding  in  tho 
matter,  I  shall,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  take 
every  possible  step  known  to  parliamentary 
usage  to  get  a  vote  as  soon  as  it  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  got,  and  I  have  therefore  now  to 
move  the  previous  question.  (Ironical  Oppo- 
sit  ion  cheers  and  counter  cheering.)  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  main  question  be  now  put. 
(More  cheering.)  Honorable  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite  know  very  well  that  my  making  this 
motion  does  not  in  any  way  stop  the  deb  >te. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  House  will  be  gratified 
to  hear,  and  will  still  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing,  from  the  honorable  member  from 
Chateauguay  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton),  who  cries 
“Hear,  hear,”  an  expression  of  opinion 
whether  this  scheme  is  so  objectionable  that 
the  House  would  be  wise  in  rejecting  it,  with 
nothing  now  offered  as  a  substitute,  and  no 
future  to  look  to.  It  will  afford  us  all  great 
pleasure  to  hear  the  honorable  gentleman  say 
whether  wj  should  adopt  this  scheme.  There 
is  an  independent  motion  on  the  paper  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Peel  (Hon.  J.  H. 
Cameron).  My  motion  does  not  interfere 
with  that.  But  if  the  House  should  consider 
that  this  scheme  ought  to  be  adopted,  my 
honorable  friend  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  proposing  his  motion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  SPEAKER — If  honorable  gentlemen 
desire  it,  I  will  i  ead  the  rule  of  the  House  as 
to  the  previous  question.  The  35th  rule  of 
the  House  is  as  follows : — “  The  previous 
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question,  until  it  is  decided,  shall  preclude  all 
amendments  to  the  main  question” — (ironical 
Opposition  cheers) — u  and  shall  be  in  the 
following  word  — 1  That  this  question  he  now 
put.’  Il  the  previous  question  be  resolved  in 
the  affirmative,  the  original  question  is  put 
forthwith,  without  amendment  or  debate.” 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  CARTIER — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
second  the  motion.  (Derisive  Opposition 
cheers.) 

The  SPEAKER — The  motion  is  that 
this  question  be  now  put. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  shall  noton  this 
occasion,  sir,  make  any  remarks  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  West,  further  than  this, 
that  a  friend,  an  honorable  member  of  this 
House,  intimated  to  me  yesterday  that  this 
course  was  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  crowd  this  measure 
through  the  House.  I  scouted  the  idea.  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  that  a  government, 
numbering  in  its  ranks  public  men  who  have 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  this  country  for  some  years,  could 
resort  to  so  base  a  trick — (cheers  and  coun¬ 
ter  cheers)— 7  after  having  introduced  this 
measure  in  the  manner  they  have  done — after 
having  introduced  it  in  a  most  unparliament¬ 
ary  and  unconstitutional  manner — and  seeing 
that  amendments  would  be  made  to  several 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Conference  which  assem¬ 
bled  in  Quebec,  they  shut  off  all  opportunity 
to  amend  the  measure  by  moving  the  previous 
question.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  was  it  not 
stated  by  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
West  himself  that  we  would  bo  able  to  get 
at  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  every  one  of 
the  propositions,  by  moving  amendments? 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  full  confidence  that  that 
pledge  would  be  kept,  when  my  honorable 
friend  who  sits  near  me  told  me  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  this  very  course  was  in  con¬ 
templation,  I  repeat  I  scouted  the  idea 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not  offer  any  further 
observations  on  this  point  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  beyond  remarking  that  if  the  object  be 
to  curtail  debate,  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
says  it  is — if  his  real  motive  be  in  truth  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  early  vote  upon  this  question — his 
own  statement  shoy?s  how  utterly  futile  his 
motion  is  to  accomplish  that  end.  It  was 
not  at  all  necessary  that  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  should  have  told  us  that  we  may 
discuss  the  previous  question.  We  are  now, 
by  a  compact  which  I  presume  will  not  be 


violated — although  I  do  not  know  what  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  next — we  are  practically 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  liberty  to 
speak  as  often  as  we  please  on  this  question. 
Therefore,  the  object  stated  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  cannot  be  attained,  but  another 
object  can  be  and  will  be  attained — they  will 
take  their  followers,  whom  they  haye  already 
led  on  to  do  things  of  which  they  will  bitterly 
repent  when  they  come  face  to  face  with 
their  constituents,  and  drag  them  still 
further  through  the  mire — (cheers  and  coun¬ 
ter  cheers) — by  depriving  them  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  putting  on  record  their  views,  even 
in  the  inconvenient  form  of  amendments,  upon 
the  various  propositions  which  are  proposed 
to  be  embodied  in  this  Address  to  the  Crown. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman 
says  that  the  information  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  in  reference  to  the  defences  renders  it 
necessary  that  an  early  decision  should  be 
come  to  in  the  matter  of  Federation.  But 
what  has  been  the  course  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,  throughout  this  debate, 
when  the  subject  of  the  defences  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  ?  When  we  have  said — “  Put  us  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  information  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  defences,  which 
must  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,”  what  has  been  the 
reply  ?  Why,  that  there  was  no  natural  or 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  sub¬ 
jects.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus,  when  the  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  were  asked  to  bring  down  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  defences,  they 
have  maintained  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  tho  two  questions ;  but  when  they 
have  a  purpose  to  serve  by  so  doing,  they  re¬ 
verse  their  position  and  say,  “  By  all  means 
rush  this  thing  through  with  all  possible  speed, 
in  order  that  the  country  may  be  placed  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  defence.”  I  think,  sir,  we  are  entitled 
at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  to  demand  that  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  possession  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  defences,  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.  I  believe  there  is  no  better  re¬ 
cognized  parliamentary  rule  than  this,  that 
when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  rises  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  and  refers  to  despatches 
on  matters  of  public  importance,  these  des¬ 
patches  must  be  laid  before  the  House.  It 
is  founded  on  the  same  rule  which  prevails  in 
our  courts,  which  requires  that  any  paper  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  evidence  or  argument,  in  order 
to  be  of  use,  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
court.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West  the  question — and  I  pause  for 
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an  answer — whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  before  pressing  this  resolution 
to  a  vote,  to  place  the  House  in  possession  of 
the  information  for  which  I  am  now  seeking  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  —  It 
certainly  is  not,  and  for  reasons  of  the  best 
kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  —  The  honorable 
gentleman  says  it  certainly  is  not.  And 
yet  he  asks  us  to  give  a  vote,  in  view  of 
information  which  he  withholds,  not  mere¬ 
ly  on  the  question  of  the  defences,  but  of 
Confederation  as  well.  If  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  used  the  arguments  for 
withholding  information  which  he  has 
put  forth,  if  the  proposition  were  simply 
a  money  vote  to  place  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence,  there  might  be  some  reason 
iu  it,  but  he  is  using  them  to  induce  us 
to  vote  for  a  political  scheme  embracing  all 
sorts  of  things  other  than  the  question  of 
defence.  The  position  the  hon.  gentleman 
now  assumes  is  unconstitutional;  but  being 
unconstitutional,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  whole  course  of  this  Administration 
since  its  formation  in  June  last,  when  it 
initiated  its  existence  by  pledging  the  Crown, 
in  a  written  document,  not  to  exercise  the 
prerogative  of  dissolution  until  another 
session  of  this  Parliament  should  have  been 
held.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  that  their  course 
in  this  instance  is  in  keeping  with  every 
step  they  have  taken  since  their  formation. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  put  one  question  to  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West,  and  I  propose  now, 
with  the  leave  of  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  North  Wellington,  who  is 
entitled  to  the  floor,  to  put  another  question. 
He  may  answer  it  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
proper  ;  but  the  country  will  draw  its  own 
inference  from  his  reply.  Yesterday,  he 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  result  of 
the  New  Brunswick  elections,  it  had  become 
tolerably  apparent  that  this  scheme  had 
received  its  first  check.  In  other  words,  he 
admitted  plainly  that  the  result  of  the  New 
Brunswick  elections  was  adverse  to  the 
scheme.  I  may  add,  that  he  knows  very 
well  a  majority  of  the  present  Parliament  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  adverse  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— No!  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— I  say,  yes;  and  in 
the  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  there  is  no 
probability  whatever  of  the  scheme  being 
accepted.  Well;  notwithstanding  this,  he 
says  that  he  shall  press  this  measure  to  a 
vote.  A  question  was  put  yesterday,  which 
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was  answered;  but  there  is  some  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  the  purport  of  the  answer, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
question  in  regard  to  which  there  should 
not  be  any  misapprehension  whatever. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— You  could 
not  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Well,  I  admit  the 
obtuseness  of  my  understanding.  The 
question  I  desire  to  ask  the  leader  of  the 
Government  is  this — Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  press  for  Imperial  legis¬ 
lation,  under  the  Address  which  they  are 
now  inviting  the  House  to  adopt,  affecting 
the  Lower  Provinces,  or  any  of  them,  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  those  provinces  ? 
That  is  the  question  I  desire  to  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  press  the  Imperial  Government  to 
pass  any  act  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Then  clearly  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  misunderstood  yester¬ 
day.  He  then  stated  that  it  was  of  the 
highest  possible  importance  this  measure 
should  pass  without  delay,  in  order  that  the 
Ministry  might  go  home  and  consult  with 
the  Imperial  Government  in  respect  to  the 
bill  to  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  this 
Address. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — And  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANKIN — The  Government  do  not 
intend  to  “  press"  for  Imperial  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  do  not  want  to 
quibble  about  mere  words.  What  I  want  to 
know  is — whether,  in  pursuance  of  this 
Address,  hon.  gentlemen  intend  to  ask,  or 
have  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  Imperial 
Government — (Hon.  Mr.  Brown — u  Oh  ! 
oh  !  ”) — or  have  any  reason  to  expect  that 
the  Imperial  Government  will  legislate  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  Provinces  ? 
Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  if  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  bo  withheld  from 
the  scheme  of  the  Conference,  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  legislation  can  be  had  thereon? 

I  desire  to  know,  first,  whether  he  intends  to 
ask  for  such  legislation ;  and,  second,  whether 
he  thinks  it  can  be  had? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I 
think  the  House,  and  even  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  himself,  must  see  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  question  he  asks,  which  is,  whether 
I  have  any  expectation  that  the  British 
Government  will  enact  some  compulsory 
law  against  the  will  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
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vinoes  on  the  question  of  Federation.  All 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  no  better  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  ou  the  subject  than  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself.  What  I  stated, 
yesterday  I  repeat  to-day,  that  the  Canadian 
Government,  knowing  that  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  has  been 
expressed  against  Federation,  would  em¬ 
brace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  discuss¬ 
ing  with  the  Impend  Government  the 
position  of  British  North  America,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Canada,  containing  a  population  of  four- 
fifths  ot  the  people  of  British  North  America, 
in  favor  of  Federation,  as  against  New 
Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  odd  thousand  against  it.  in  discussing 
the  question  with  11  er  Majesty’s  Imperial 
advisers,  we  shall  probably  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  matter ;  but 
what  the  nature  of  these  discussions  may  be, 
or  what  they  will  lead  to  or  will  not  lead  to, 
I  cannot  possibly  say.  They  may  lead  to 
conclusions,  but  what  those  c<  nclusions  may 
be  no  mortal  man  can  tell.  We  cannot  say 
to  what  conclusions  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  may  come.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  am  obliged  to 
the  honorable  geutlemau  for  his  courteous 
answer.  I  think  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  because  the  answer  plainly 
implies  this,  that  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  this  measure  cannot 
go  on.  That  is  the  plain  implication.  We 
know  well  that  we  shall  not  have  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  absurd  to  ask  this  Flouse  to  vote  a 
measure  which  the  honorable  gentlemen 
themselves,  as  they  have  risen  one  after 
another  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  have 
declared  to  be  an  imperfect  measure — a 
measure  of  c;  mpromisc — not  such  a  measure 
as  they,  in  many  respects,  desired  and  advo¬ 
cated,  but  a  measure  which  they  had  con¬ 
curred  in  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
Lower  Provinces  to  become  parties  to  it. 
Why,  I  ask,  should  this  Flouse  be  cal’ed 
upon  to  vote  for  the  objectionable  features 
ot  a  scheme,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  such  a  vote— when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Lower  Provinces,  for  whose  sake 
these  objectionable  features  were  introduced, 
will  not  consent  and  cannot  be  coerced  into 
it?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  told  the  people  of  Toronto,  at  tl  e 
banquet  recently  held  there,  that  he  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  new  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  that  he  op¬ 


posed  it  in  the  Conference.  We  know  a’so 
that  that  feature  of  the  scheme  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  whole  of  what  might  once 
have  been  called  the  Liberal  party,  but  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council  has  destroyed 
that  party,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  right  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  Liberal  party  any  louger — 
they  are  only  now  to  he  known  as  those  who 
once  ranged  themselves  together,  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  under  the  Liberal  banner. 
The  Hon  Presidentof  the  Counci1  stated,  that 
as  representing  in  the  Conference  the  Liberal 
party  of  Upper  Canada — the  Liberal  party  of 
Lower  Canada  having  no  representation  in 
the  Conference  at  all — as  representing  the 
Liberal  party  of  Upper  Canada,  the  party 
from  that  section  which  is  in  a  large  ma- 
jority  in  this  House,  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  this 
feature  of  the  scheme — a  feature  which  is 
known  to  be  as  unpalatable  to  a  large 
majority  of  this  House  as  it  is  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  himself.  I  merely  mention  this 
to  illustrate  my  argument.  Why  should 
hon.  gentlemen,  who  were  disposed  to  accept 
this  scheme  as  a  whole,  notwiihstanding 
these  objectionable  fearures — who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  it,  on  the  grounds  set  forth 
by  their  leaders,  as  a  measure  of  compromise 
— why,  I  ask,  should  they  now  be  called 
upon  to  vote  in  opposition  to  their  convic¬ 
tions,  merely  to  gratify  the  amour-propre 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  whose  desire  it  is  to  carry  through 
the  House  an  Address  which,  by  their  own 
admission  made  to  this  House,  must  be  of 
non-effect?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — But 
that  it  will  be  the  Coustitution  of  this 
country,  I  am  satisfied. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  boasts  that  it  will  be  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  — 
What  I  meant  was,  of  all  British  North 
America. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  said  “  of  this  country.”  'i  he  hon. 
gentleman,  therefore,  admits  that  if  he  fails 
in  procuring  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  to  the  measure — that  if  they 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  scheme  for  re¬ 
constructing  their  Governments — th_y  are 
going  to  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to 
found  a  Constitution  for  the  two  Canadas 
upon  these  resolutions. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD—  The 
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hon.  gentleman  has  drawn  erroneous  in¬ 
ferences  from  what  I  stated.  When  I  said 
I  had  no  doubt  that  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  House  would  be  the  Constitution 
of  this  country,  I  meant  to  say  I  had  no 
more  doubt  than  that  I  stand  here  that  it 
would  be  adopted  not  only  by  Canada,  but 
by  the  other  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Ah  !  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  “  no  doubt.” 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — You 
aie  trying  to  twist  my  words;  but  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  have  not  had 
the  same  training  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
in  the  way  of  word  twisting.  I  take  his 
words  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense.  He 
says  he  has  no  doubt  that  these  resolutions 
will  form  the  Constitution  of  this  country. 
Then,  sir,  why  do  not  honorable  gentlemen 
keep  faith  ?  Why  does  not  the  Hon.  President 
of  the  Council,  in  an  especial  manner,  keep 
faith  with  his  party,  by  giving  us  the  scheme 
which  he  pledged  himself,  in  the  event  of 
6uch  a  contingency  as  this,  should  be 
brought  down  during  this  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  does  not 
find  it  convenient  to  answer.  I  confess  I 
did  not  expect  an  answer  ;  but  nevertheless 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  put  the  question  to 
him.  I,  equally  with  other  members  of  the 
House,  can  draw  my  inferences  from  his 
silence.  He  knows  very  well  it  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  programme  under  which  he 
entered  the  Government ;  and  well  he  knows 
that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  avowal  vhich 
constituted,  I  will  not  say  his  justification, 
but  his  sole  excuse  for  occupying  the  seat 
which  he  now  fills.  The  question  is  now 
asked  whether  it  is  intended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  to  England  and  ask  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  establish  a  Constitution  for 
this  country,  the  principles  of  which  have 
never  been  considered,  because  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  now  the  scheme  of  Federation  for 
the  whole  country  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— I 
stated  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
Government,  in  the  summer  session,  would 
be  to  submit  a  measure  for  fully  carrying 
out  the  programme  First,  carry  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  when  we  met  again  we  would 
bring  in  a  scheme  for  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  of -Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Yes,  local  gov- 
ernm'ents.  I  am  obliged  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  for  reminding  me  of  the  local 
governments;  but  I  was  speaking  of  the 


General  Government  of  Canada.  (Hear* 
hear.)  I  think  it  follows  irresistibly  from 
the  admission  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to-day, 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  seek  a  general 
Constitution  for  Canada  under  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  without  ever  having  submitted  that 
question  to  the  House.  Well,  sir,  there  is 
another  reason  perhaps  for  the  course  taken 
by  hon.  gentlemen  yesterday  and  pursued 
to-day.  It  has  always  been  a  theory  of  my 
own — perhaps  it  has  not  yet  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  facts — 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — 
Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  say  it  has  always 
been  a  theory  of  my  own,  and  facts  are 
rapidly  demonstrating  the  truth  of  that 
theory,  that  this  Government  was  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  emergencies  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  were  in  office,  and  desired  to 
retain  office,  and  of  certain  other  gentlemen 
who  were  out  of  office  and  who  desired  to 
come  in.  I  believe  thtit  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tional  difficulties,  or  alleged  constitutional 
difficulties,  of  this  country  arose  from  the 
personal  or  rather  the  political  emergencies 
into  which  certain  hon.  gentlemen  found 
themselves,  from  causes  to  which  I  shall  not 
row  advert.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  feeling 
that  this  scheme  has  failed — feeling  that  the 
pretext  upon  which  they  have  held  office 
for  six  or  nine  moutl.s  is  about  to  fail  them, 
they  devise  other  means,  as  a  sort  of  lure  to 
the  country,  whereby  office  may  be  kept  for 
a  further  period.  I  admit  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  thing  is  done — a  dexterity  for 
which  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  has 
long  been  famous  in  this  country.  His 
theory  is  :  “  Take  care  of  to-day — when 
to-morrow  comes  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done’’ — and  by  adhering  to  this  maxim  he 
has  managed  to  lengthen  out  the  term  of  his 
political  existence.  That,  I  believe,  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  theory  upon  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  acts. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — And 
a  very  sensible  theory  it  is.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— A  sensible  theory 
no  doubt  it  is.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  does  not  deny  the  fact ;  but 
while  admitting  that  he  has  achieved  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  success  in  this  way, 
whether,  after  all  that  success,  he  has  earned 
the  highest  kind  of  reward  of  a  public  life — 
whether  there  is  anybody  who  speaks  or 
thinks  of  the  hon.  gentleman  as  a  statesman, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  is  admitted 
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hat  he  is  an  adroit  manager — his  manage¬ 
ment  being  based  on  the  theory  of  doing 
to-day  what  must  be  done  to-day,  and  of 
leaving  till  to-morrow  whatever  can  be  de¬ 
ferred.  I  doubt,  however,  after  all,  whether, 
when  the  bon.  gentleman  comes  to  review  his 
career,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  that  sort  of 
policy  brings  with  it  the  highest  rewards  of 
public  life. 

Hcn.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied  to  allow  the  hon. 
member  for  Chateauguay  to  be  my  bio¬ 
grapher.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — But  while  that 
has  been  his  theory  and  his  practice,  and  a 
certain  decree  of  success  has  attended  it,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  lion.  President  of  the 
Council  whether  he  has  heretofore  acted  upon 
that  theory,  and  whether  he  can  quite  afford  to 
act  upon  it  now  ?  Most  of  us  remember — 
those  of  us  who  have  been  for  a  few  years  in 
public  life  in  this  country,  must  remember  a 
very  striking  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
member  for  South  Oxford  ("Honorable  Mr. 
Brown),  in  Toronto,  in  the  session  of  1856 
or  1857 — he  has  delivered  many  striking 
speeches  in  his  time,  but  this  was  one  of  the 
most  striking — in  which  he  described  the 
path  of  the  lion.  Attorney  General  West  as 
being  studded  all  along  by  the  grave  stones 
of  his  slaughtered  colleagues.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  think 
they  descry  in  the  not  very  remote  distance, 
a  yawning  grave  waiting  for  the  noblest 
victim  of  them  all.  (Laughter )  And  I 
very  much  fear,  that  unless  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  has  the  courage  to  assert  his  own  ori¬ 
ginal  strength — and  he  has  great  strength — 
and  to  discard  the  blandishments  and  the 
sweets  of  office,  and  to  plant  himself  where 
he  stood  formerly,  in  the  affections  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  the 
foremost  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
as  the  foremost  champion  of  the  privileges  of 
a  free  Parliament — unless  he  hastens  to  do 
that,  I  very  much  fear  that  he  too  may  fall 
a  victim — as  I  have  said,  the  noblest  victim 
of  them  all — to  the  arts,  if  not  the  arms,  of 
the  fell  destroyer.  (Laughter.)  I  desire, 
as  I  am  on  my  feet — and  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  I  shall,  under  the  new  phase  of 
things,  trouble  the  House  with  any  length¬ 
ened  observations — I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  merits  of  this  question  of 
defence.  Of  course  I  hold,  as  I  presume 
every  man  in  this  oountry  bolds,  that  the 
people  that  will  not  defend  themselves  are 
unworthy  of  free  institutions.  I  hold 


that  we  must  defend  ourselves  against  all 
aggressors,  in  the  best  way  we  can.  I  think 
the  policy  we  have  been  pursuing  for  some 
years  past,  of  enrolling  our  people  and  train¬ 
ing  them  to  the  use  of  arms  and  in  military 
exercise,  and  in  the  instructing  of  officers 
who  might  lead  them,  should  necessity  re¬ 
quire — I  think  all  that  is  sound  policy.  I 
would  even  go  somewhat  further  in  t^at 
direction  than  we  have  gone  heretofore.  But 
if  honorable  gentlemen  propose  that  we 
should  establish  a  standing  army — that  we 
should  equip  a  navy — that  we  should  go 
into  a  costly  system  of  permanent  fortifica¬ 
tions,  they  are  proposing  what  is  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  country — they  are  pro¬ 
posing  what  will  speedily  bring  financial 
ruin  on  the  country — and  by  bringing  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  on  the  country,  and  by  creating 
thereby  dissatisfaction  among  the  people, 
they  will  prepare  the  way  to  that  very  event 
which  they  profess  so  strongly  to  deprecate. 
I  believe,  if  it  has  not  that  effect,  it  will 
certainly  result  in  depopulating  our  country. 
Already  the  work  of  depopulation  is  going 
on. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Oh  !  oh  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  western  counties  of  Canada,  at 
the  present  moment,  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  financial  distress  and  of  malaise 
than  I  have  known  for  twenty-five  years.  I 
challenge  the  honorable  gentlemen  around  me 
to  contradict  the  statement.  And  I  say  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  stand  very  great  ad¬ 
ditional  burdens  on  our  resources.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Then  what  is  the  condition  of  our 
finances  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  who 
presides  over  our  finances  did  not  venture 
the  other  day  to  dispute  the  statement  I 
made,  that  every  brauch  of  the  revenue  was 
falling  off,  and  that  we  had  an  inevitable 
deficit  for  this  current  year  staring  us  in  the 
face.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — The  hon.  gentleman 
may  repeat  his  own  statement,  but  he  must 
not  put  it  in  my  mouth. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  venture  to  deny  it,  and  I 
thought  the  gravity  of  the  statement  was 
such  that  he  would  have  denied  it,  if  he 
could. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT— Make  your  statement 
on  your  own  responsibility,  not  mine 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Then,  I  say,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  that  every  branch  of 
the  revenue  has  been  falling  off  since  the 
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beginning  of  this  year,  except  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  from  bill  stamps. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT  —  Do  you  say  every 
branch  of  the  revenue,  with  the  exception 
you  mention  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — Then  you  will  be 
shewn  that  it  is  not  so,  when  you  sit  down. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Of  course  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  it.  That  is  the  sort  of  in¬ 
formation  we  want  before  we  give  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen  a  vote  of  credit,  and  allow  them  to  go 
to  Englaud  to  do  ast  ey  please  for  the  nextsix 
months.  It  may  be  that  the  revenue  hasbeen 
brought  up  within  the  last  few  weeks  from 
accidental  causes.  A  rumor  got  abroad  that 
the  Hon.  Finance  Minister  intended  to  make 
a  change  in  the  duties,  and  in  two  or  three 
of  our  large  cities  a  rush  was  made  to  the 
bonding  warehouses,  in  order  to  save  the 
additional  amount  that  would  be  exacted  by 
the  change  in  duties.  This,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
creased  the  receipts  for  the  time  being,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  from  that  cause  the 
revenue  may  have  regained  something  of 
what  it  had  lost  during  the  earlier  weeks  of 
the  present  year.  Then,  too,  the  state  of 
our  securities  in  England — which  was  so 
much  improved,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  by  the 
action  of  rhe  Quebec  Conference, — is  now 
anything  indeed  but  satisfactory.  I  believe 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  point  they 
touched  at  one  time  in  October,  or  early  in 
November,  and  which  they  touched  then  for 
a  very  brief  space — they  are  lower  now  and 
have  been  lower  for  a  longer  time  than  they 
have  been  at  any  period  before  since  the 
uuioD  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  impose  heavy  and  unmeasured 
burdens  upon  our  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  standing  army,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  permanent  fortifications. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  I  have  said  more  than 
I  intended  when  I  rose,  and  shall  no  longer 
deprive  my  hon.  friend  from  North  Welling¬ 
ton  (Dr.  Parker)  of  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— I  shall  detain  the 
House  but  a  very  few  minutes  in  replying 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat.  As  regards  his  statement  that  the 
revenue  has  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  which 
he  speaks,  in  every  branch,  it  is  entirely 
erroneous.  It  will  be  shewn  when  the  pro¬ 
per  time  comes,  when  the  House  is  asked  to 
grant  supplies,  that  the  revenue  is  very  far 
from  being  in  the  hopeless  position  which 


the  hon.  gentleman  has  stated.  And  I  ap¬ 
prehend  his  assertion  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  province  is  as  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  as  his  other  statement  It  is  very 
true  that  many  portions  of  our  country  un¬ 
fortunately  labor  at  this  moment-  under 
considerable  depression  ;  but  no  intelligent 
person,  who  considers  the  circumstances, will 
think  that  this  is  at  all  extraordinary.  We 
are  alongside  a  country  engaged  in. a  fearful 
war.  Our  commercial  relations  with  that 
country,  with  which  we  usually  hive  im¬ 
mense  transactions,  are  very  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed.  Then  we  have  had  short  crops  for 
several  years,  and  our  bmks  are  all  very 
properly  under  close-reefed  topsails.  These 
and  other  causes  have  contributed  to  produce 
the  stagnation  that  now  exists,  and  a  general 
disposition  to  curtail  business  operations. 
(Hear,  hear  )  But.  with  all  this — notwith¬ 
standing  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment  and  suffering  from  its 
scarcity — l  venture  to  affirm  that  the  great 
branches  of  our  national  industry  were  never 
on  a  sounder  basis;  that  business  men  have 
not  for  years  owed  lrss  debt  than  at  this 
moment;  and  when  a  belter  state  of  things 
sets  in,  the  evils  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
speaks  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  very 
deep  seated.  (Hear,  hi  ar.)  The  lion,  gen¬ 
tleman  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  I  should 
fulfil  the  pro  rises  I  made  to  the  country  at 
the  time  I  entered  this  Administration. 
The  hon.  gentlemau,  I  think,  would  show  a 
little  more  discretion  if  he  allowed  me  to 
judge  for  myself  of  the  best  wav  in  which  I 
should  fulfil  those  promises.  When,  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months,  the  Government 
have  come  down  with  a  matured  scheme,  in¬ 
volving  such  important  changes,  and  placed  it 
before  Parliament  in  the  candid  way  in  which 
they  have  submitted  it,  I  think  the  country  has 
no  good  cause  to  complain,  either  of  time 
having  been  lost  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promises,  or  in  the  manner  of  fulfilling  them 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  think  io  ill-beeomes 
the  hon.  gentleman — when  he  has  heard  it 
declared  that,  notwithstanding  what  has 
occurred  in  New  Brunswick,  we  still  adhere 
to  the  basis  on  which  the  Government  was 
formed— -that  all  wc  ask  is  time  to  ascertain 
how  our  scheme  can  best  be  carried  into 
effect — and  that  in  the  brief  period  of  a  very 
few  weeks  we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  Par¬ 
liament  again,  and  declare  the  result 
of  our  enquiries' — I  do  say  it  ill  becomes 
an  honorable  gentleman,  professing  to  be 
in  favor  of  constitutional  changes,  to  get  up 
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here  and  endeavor  to  create  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  those  who  are  thus 
shewing  in  every  way  their  determination  to 
discharge  fully  and  promptly  their  duty  to 
the  country.  The  honorable  gentleman  says 
1  have  broken  up  the  Liberal  party.  He  says 
there  was  a  Liberal  party  in  Upper  Canada 
and  a  Liberal  party  in  Lower  Canada,  who 
were  acting  cordially  together,  aid  that  I 
have  destroyed  the  harmony  which  existed 
between  them.  I  shall  not  enter  into  that 
discussion  now.  The  time  will  come  when 
it  can  be  fully  gone  into  without  danger  to 
public  interests,  and  I  promise  the  honorable 
gentlemarj  to  give  him  his  answer.  But  I 
have  i  his  to  state  in  the  meantime  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  that  I  think  it  is  not  for 
him  at  least  to  throw  such  taunts  across  the 
table,  when  he  recollects  that  in  a  speech  he 
made  in  this  House  only  last  session,  on  the 
announcement  of  this  Coalition,  he  stated 
that  he  could  make  no  complaint  as  to  the 
course  I  had  taken ;  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  could  only  act  as  I  had  done.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  he  can  find  any  act  of  mine  in 
contradiction  of  the  couise  I  took  then,  he 
has  a  right  to  blame  me.  But  so  long  as  I 
am  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  pledges  I 
gave  to  the  country,  to  my  supporters,  and  to 
this  House,  it  is  not  from  that  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  at  all  events  that  any  charge  agaiust 
me  should  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  says  that  the  proposal  for  a 
union  of  all  the  colonies  has  failed.  I  totally 
den/  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit — I  do  not  believe — that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  New  Brunswick,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  fairiy  diseussed  in  Paihament,  and  the 
proposition  has  been  presented  in  all  its  lights, 
will  reject  it.  When  they  do  so,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
assert  that  the  scheme  has  failed.  Strange 
indeed  would  it  have  been  had  so  laige  a 
scheme  suffeied  no  check  in  its  progress — but 
stranger  still  would  it  be  were  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  to  abandon  it  from  such  a 
check  as  this.  (Cheers.)  The  honorable 
member  for  Chateauguay  is  mistaken  also 
when  he  asserts  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  are 
against  this  measure  of  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  believe  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Having  heard  that 
the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  had 
made  such  a  statement  to  this  House — 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — On  the  best  authority. 
Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— Give  us  your 
authority. 


Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  think  it  better  not 
to  ask  for  the  honorable  gentleman’s  authority, 
or  to  use  any  names  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  moment  I  heard 
that  the  statement  had  been  made,  I  tele¬ 
graphed  to  a  friend  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Le¬ 
gislature,  and  received  an  answer  entirely 
contradicting  the  statement  which  had  been 
made. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Why  then  don’t 
they  go  on  with  the  question  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  apprehend  it  is 
for  them  to  decide  when  they  shall  go  on — 
what  is  the  right  moment  for  them  to  go  on — 
and  not  for  the  honorable  member  for  Cha¬ 
teauguay,  who  is  entirely  opposed  to  this 
measure. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — There  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  my  authority 
against  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — That  I  must  leave 
to  the  House  to  judge.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Chateauguay  says  the  motion  made  by 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  does  not  meet 
the  point  at  which  it  is  aimed,  namely,  to  bring 
this  debate  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  He  says 
it  may  cut  off  amendments,  but  that  it  will 
not  stop  debate.  But  that  is  an  entire  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  debate 
can  speedily  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Honorable  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  want  to  stop  the  debate,  besides 
stopping  the  amendments.  That  is  the  object. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — If  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  had  waited  till  he  had 
heard  me  out,  he  would  have  found  I  had  no 
such  meaning.  With  regard  to  the  main 
proposition,  honorable  gentlemen  may  speak 
as  long  as  they  like.  So  long  as  the  House 
does  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  getting  a  vote  upon  that,  they 
can  talk. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Thank  you! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Of  course,  no  one 
can  prevent  them.  And,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  can  assure  the  honorable  member 
for  Cornwall  that  I  have  no  desire  to  prevent 
him  or  any  one  else  from  being  heard  to  the 
fullest  extent  they  desire.  But,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  debate,  we  have  constantly 
seen  incidental  questions  raised  and  the 
same  members  getting  up  night  after  night  to 
make  long  speeches  upon  them  and  kill  time, 
to  a  degree  never  witnessed  before,  I  venture 
to  assert,  in  this  or  in  any  other  legislative 
body.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  this  motion 
were  not  put,  we  should  have  these  debates 
continued  on  a  variety  of  amendments,  and 
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that  this  discussion  would  be  kept  up  to  an 
extent  which  would  utterly  frustrate  the 
prompt  accomplishment  of  those  great  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  this  Government  was  formed. 
(Hear,  hear) 

Hon.  Mr.  EYANTUREL — As  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  present  Administration,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  and  the  extreme  position  in  which 
they  choose  to  place  themselves.  For  my  part, 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  those  who  maintain  that  by 
means  of  that  principle  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  each  ol  the  contracting  parties  may  be 
preserved;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  disguise  it  from  myself, 
that  it  may  be  so  applied  as  to  endanger  and 
even  destroy,  or  nearly  so,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  state  which  is  a  party  to  this 
Confederation.  Everything,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  As  a  friend 
of  the  Administration  I  can  understand,  as 
well  as  any  one,  that  any  Confederation  and 
particularly  such  a  one  as  this  which  is  now 
laid  before  us,  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  compromise  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
Mr.  Speaker — and  it  is  probably  needless  to 
proclaim  it  here — I  am  ready  and  disposed 
to  go  to  as  great  a  length  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  man  to  go.  I  am  also  one  of  those  who, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  unite,  under  the 
aegis  of  a  strong  government,  the  different 
provinces  of  British  North  America,  and 
when  I  see  that  the  general  interest  calls  for 
such  a  union,  will  give  my  cordial  support  to 
all  who  seek  to  establish  such  a  government. 
I  shall  always  be  prepared  to  meet  them  half¬ 
way;  but  when  the  question  assumes  a  differ¬ 
ent  shape,  as  it  now  does,  and  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  events  announced  to  this 
House  yesterday,  the  Constitution  proposed  to 
us  seems  to  concern  none  but  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  I  say,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  the  compromise  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  no  longer  existing,  we  are  no 
longer  called  upou  to  be  so  generous.  I  say 
that  if  we  admit  that  New  Brunswick,  by  its 
recent  repudiation,  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  island  are  no  longer  parties  to  the 
contracts  agreed  on  between  the  provinces, 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  of  England  to 
modify  the  Constitution  only  in  relation  to 
the  two  Canadas,  I  say  that  the  conditions 
are  no  longer  the  same  as  they  concern  us — 
(hear,  hearj — and  that  I  am  on  that  acco  unt 
much  less  disposed  to  allow  the  Government 
to  proceed  to  present  in  England,  as  the  basis 
of  our  future  Constitution,  tae  resolutions 


which  we  have  been  compelled  to  accept  in 
very  unfavorable  circumstances.  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Government  is  a  very  dangerous  one 
for  themselves,  and  for  those  who  would  glad¬ 
ly  assist  them  to  pass  a  good  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation.  If  I  understand  aright,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government,  in  moving  the 
previous  question,  is  to  place  their  friends  in 
the  awkward  position  of  not  being  able  to 
move  any  modification  of  the  plan.  In  our 
altered  position  we  are  going,  therefore,  to 
say  to  England  that  we  were  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  and  such  concessions  in  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  ;  that  the  other 
provinces  have  backed  out  of  the  bargain, 
notwithstanding  these  onerous  concessions  and 
the  compromise  which  we  were  obliged  to 
make,  and  which  have  not  been  accepted  by 
the  other  parties ;  and  that,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  we  come  to  pray  that  our  Constitution 
may  be  altered  so  as  to  accord  with  those 
very  same  onerous  conditions  which  we  had 
accepted  at  the  Quebec  Conference.  Why 
tie  us  down  so  strictly  now?  Why  should 
we  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  retrogression  of 
the  provinces  to  make  alterations  in  the 
scheme  which  will  be  less  onerous  for  us  ?  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  declare  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  acting  as  they  have  done,  place  their 
friends  in  a  very  awkward  position.  For  my 
part,  ilr.  SPEAKER,  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  Confederation,  and  am  ready  to  support  the 
Government  in  their  efforts  to  release  the 
chariot  of  the  Btate  from  the  position  in 
which  it  now  lies ;  but  I  wish,  on  the  other 
hand — and  I  think  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  say 
it — I  wish  that  Ministers  should  place  us  in 
such  a  position  before  the  country,  that  I  and 
all  others  may  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 
done  our  best  to  improve  the  situation.  This  is 
why  I  so  deeply  regret  that  the  Government 
have  thought  fit  to  take  their  present  arbitrary 
attitude.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  acknowledge,  with 
the  Administration,  that  time  is  precious ; 
but  we  ought  not,  in  avoiding  one  danger,  to 
risk  falling  into  another.  I  acknowledge 
also  that  the  course  of  events  which  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  days  gives  reason 
to  apprehend  that  British  rule  in  the  pro* 
vinces  of  British  North  America  may  cease 
altogether  in  a  few  years.  I  admit  all  these 
dangers,  Mr.  Speaker;  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
extreme  position  in  which  we  are  placed  does 
not  tend  to  diminish  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  greatly  afraid  that  if  public  opinion  be 
too  deeply  stirred  by  the  imposition  of  a  new 
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Constitution,  without  liberty  on  our  part  to 
aracud  it,  the  danger  will  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  So  far,  Lower  Canada  has 
sufficiently  showed,  by  the  voice  other  leaders, 
that  she  is  prepared  to  make  all  possible  con¬ 
cessions;  but  after  that,  would  it  be  prudent 
to  render  her  dissatisfied  by  denying  us  the 
right  of  modifying  the  proposed  plan  in  some 
degree.  We  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind,  to  allege,  and  truly, 
that  the  Ministry  had  been  compelled  to  make 
some  concessions  to  the  provinces  for  the  general 
satisfaction ;  but  now  that  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  plan  of  Confederation  retreat 
from  their  engagements,  after  having  imposed 
on  us  compromises  and  exacted  concessions, 
why  should  we,  at  a  critical  time  like  the 
present,  proceed  to  submit  our  position  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  exactly  as  if  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  true  to  their  pledges  ?  I  am 
of  opinion,  Mr.  SPEAKER,  that  this  is  asking 
too  much  of  us,  and  that  as  the  Lower  pro¬ 
vinces  arc  evidently  no  longer  in  the  mind  to 
be  united  with  us,  we  Frcneh-Canadians  should 
be  greatly  in  the  wrong  if  we  presented  our 
case  with  the  same  conditions  as  wc  were  led 
to  accept,  in  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  sister  colonies.  I  think  that 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  now 
entitled  to  present  themselves  much  more 
favorably  before  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  may  say — “  These  are 
concessions  which  we  had  made,  it  is  true,  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  good  ;  but  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  have  now  gone  back  from  their 
engagements,  and  their  present  desire  is 
either  to  remain  independent  or  to  enter  the 
American  Ilepublic  !  We  have  done  our  duty, 
and  we  are  still  ready  to  remain  faithful 
to  our  engagements,  which  we  had  entered 
into  with  the  contracting  parties;  but  as  they 
gave  us  up,  and  the  concessions  which  we 
made  are  not  now  held  by  them  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  we  are  come  to  plead  our  own  cause 
before  you,  and  to  tell  you  that  the  interests 
of  Lower  Canada  now  require  better  guaran¬ 
tees  than  we  had  been  obliged  to  accept  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  tor  the  sake  of  com¬ 
ing  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  We  now  come 
to  request  that  England  will  be  more  favour¬ 
able  to  us,  and  relieve  us  from  our  difficulties 
by  makiug  constitutional  changes  less  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  us.”  In  such  a  case,  I  believe 
that  the  Imperial  Government  would  not 
venture  to  impose  a  Constitution  on  us  with¬ 
out  our  conseut,  but  would  be  favourable  to 
our  wishes.  That  the  Prench-Cauadians  are 
ftli  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 


no  one  will  doubt ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of 
folly  on  the  part  of  English  statesmen  to 
impose  on  them  a  Constitution  which  they 
would  reject  or  very  stroDgly  resist.  I  say 
this  out  of  a  feeling  of  loyalty,  for  I  know 
that  there  are  statesmen  in  England  who 
understand  that  the  loyalty  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canadians  most  depend  on  their  being 
satisfied  with  their  new  Constitution.  How 
would  it  benefit  England  to  give  us  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  might  suit  her,  as  tending  to 
perpetuate  her  rule  in  Lower  Canada,  hut 
which  would  not  be  at  the  same  time  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  majority  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  ?  A  spirit  of  discontent 
would  be  soon  aroused  which  would  cool  our 
zeal  in  defending  our  country.  This  is  a 
self-evident  truth,  intelligible  to  all  the  world. 
I  trust,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
measure  of  Confederation  is  passed,  it  will 
not  be  forced  upon  us,  without  the  present 
House  having  an  opportunity  of  weighing 
its  merits,  aud  amending  it.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared,  I  confess,  to  go  as  far  as  any  man, 
and  to  make  the  greatest  concessions,  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  country  from  its  difficulties,  and 
come  to  a  good  understanding,  that  we  may 
make  sure  of  a  Confederation  with  the  immense 
advantages  which  it  might  bring  with  it ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  confess,  when  I  am  told,  in 
presence  of  the  events  which  have  just  passed, 
that  we  must  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed 
on  us  by  the  contracting  parties,  who  have, 
so  soon  after  making  it,  refused  to  ratify  it — I 
say  that  I  think  it  wrong  to  tie  down  Lower 
Canada  absolutely  to  the  first  conditions.  I 
wish  the  extreme  position  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  taken  up  in  the  face  of  the  country 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  it ;  but,  for  my  part,  Mr.  SPEAKER,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  and  confessing  that  I 
have  very  strong  fears  on  that  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  circumstances, 
the  Government  ought  to  have  granted  the 
fullest  opportunity,  both  to  Upper  and  to 
Lower  Canada,  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
they  might  think  fit,  aud  not  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  in  its  present  form. 
By  such  a  proceeding  they  would  have  afforded 
members  who  have  amendments  to  move  a 
fair  and  constitutional  way  of  setting  them¬ 
selves  right  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  by  recording  them  at  least  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House.  The  position  in  which 
we  are  placed  is  tantamount  in  its  effects  to 
the  cry  of  “  all  or  nothing.”  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  been  averse  to  such  a 
system;  and  if  we  look  back  to  our  past 
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history,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  aught  but  lamentable  dissension. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  is  the  present  cry  of 
the  Opposition  as  regards  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation  ?  It  is  this  :  you  refuse  an  appeal 
to  the  people;  you  most  unjustly  hurry  on 
the  debate ;  you  deny  us  all  opportunity  of 
moving  amendments  to  the  plan,  or  recording 
them  on  the  journals  of  the  House  ;  and  you 
are  benton  imposing  on  us,  without  our  consent, 
a  Constitution  no  detail  of  which  is  made  known 
to  us,  and  of  the  general  tenor  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  also  very  imperfect.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  ask  Ministers  whether  it 
would  not  be  infinitely  better  for  them  to  quiet 
all  these  apprehensions,  and  silence  all  com¬ 
plaints?  Why  should  they  hurry  on  the 
debate,  I  do  not  say  unconstitutionally,  but  I 
do  say  with  dangerous  precipitancy  ?  Why 
should  they  bar  the  moving  of  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  scheme,  particularly  as  there 
is  nothing  pressing  in  the  occasion,  and  as  the 
aspect  of  the  question  is  in  many  respects  al¬ 
tered  from  what  it  was  previous  to  these  late 
events  ?  I  shall  probably  be  told  that  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  there  is  nothing  pressing  in 
the  occasion ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  events 
render  the  immediate  passing  of  the  measure 
absolutely  necessary  ;  that  the  defence  of  our 
frontier  is  a  question  which  must  be  settled  at 
once — that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  acknowledge,  for  my 
part,  that  if  I  vote  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  it  is  not  out  of  a  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  setting  about  our  defence ;  for 
hitherto  I  have  never  had  a  thought  that  the 
Confederation  of  the  provinces  aiforded  any 
better  means  of  defending  the  frontier  than 
that  which  we  have  at  present — (hear,  hear) — 
inasmuch  as  we  have  already  all  opportunity 
of  combined  action  to  the  fullest  extent  under 
the  protecting  arm  of  England  ;  but  this  seems 
not  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  authors 
of  the  scheme.  But  I  go  further  than  this, 
and  assert  that  the  discussion  which  is  daily 
going  on  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  is  agitating  the  public  mind 
very  strongly.  As  at  a  former  epoch  of  our 
history,  such  changes  necessarily  tend  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  minds  of  the  many ;  and  this  very 
natural  agitation  is  attended  with  its  dangers, 
and  affords  another  proof  that  constitutions  are 
not  the  work  of  a  day — that  time,  and  even  a 
great  deal  of  time,  is  necessary  to  settle  the 
foundation  of  the  social  and  constitutional 
edifice  of  the  best  disposed  of  the  nations. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
proof  of  this.  That  is  certainly  well  established, 
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but  it  has  taken  ages  to  bring  it  to  what  it  now 
is.  I  say,  then,  that  we  should  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  so  as  to  raise  discontent  among 
the  people,  but  that  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
the  more  care  and  deliberation  now  that,  as  the 
Mini  ters  themselves  acknowledge,  we  are  i  i 
imminent  danger  of  war.  If  we  are  so  liable 
to  have  war,  I  say  that  we  are  not  in  the 
best  condition  to  undergo  a  sudden  change  of 
our  Constitution,  and  that  far  from  placing 
ourselves  in  a  good  attitude  of  d  fence  to  meet 
the  imminent  danger,  we  are  perhaps  weaken¬ 
ing  our  position,  by  acting  too  strongly  or 
prematurely  on  public  opinion.  I  say  then 
again,  that  those  who  would  force  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  accept  the  measure  without 
amendments,  for  the  bare  reason  that  we  mu-t 
prepare  to  defen  .  ourselves  in  arms  without 
loss  of  time,  are  acting  without  justifiable  or 
sufficient  reason.  I  regret  deeply  that  the 
previous  question  has  been  moved,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  friends  of  the  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  voting  on  the  measure  before  us 
without  being  able  to  move  any  amendment, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  a  total  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  House  for  having  spoken  on  the  subject, 
but  I  considered  it  a  duty  to  protest  at  once 
against  the  proceeding  of  the  Government 
which  I  had  not  foreseen.  I  shall  vote  there¬ 
fore  against  the  motion  before  us,  because  I 
am  in  favor  of  amending  the  scheme  of  the 
Constitution,  laying  on  the  Government  the 
whole  responsibility  for  their  conduct  if  they 
persist  in  denying  us  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  modifications  in  the  present  plan  of 
Confederation. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  am  glad 
that  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of 
Quebec  has,  with  his  customary  candor, 
communicated  to  us  his  apprehensions.  I 
have  listened  to  him  with  great  attention, 
and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  his  views  and  ours.  We  are  per¬ 
fectly  agreed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
I  knew  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  rose  to  give  explanations  to  the  hon. 
member  for  the  county  of  Quebec  and  to 
the  House,  that  the  few  words  I  have  just 
uttered  would  excite  the  laughter  of  the 
Opposition;  for  the  moment  these  hon. 
gentlemen  see  a  member  who  is  usually  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  rise  in  this 
House  and  speak  with  some  degree  of  anima¬ 
tion  on  any  measure  of  the  Government, 
they  are  ready  to  conclude,  Irom  his 
animation,  that  the  hon.  member  is  opposed 
to  the  measure.  I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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the  Government  is,  in  the  present  case, 
perfectly  of  the  same  mind  as  the  hon. 
member  for  the  county  of  Quebec.  If  they 
now  request  that  the  House  would  hasten 
their  decision  on  the  grand  question  of  a 
Confederation  of  all  the  British  Provinces 
of  this  continent  (not  of  the  two  Canadas, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Quebec 
terms  it),  it  is  because  they  are  desirous,  as 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada  observed  yesterday,  to  despatch 
delegates  to  England,  to  lay  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Conference.  The  Government  wish 
to  gire  effect  to  the  compromise  entered  into 
between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Canada, 
to  enable  the  Imperial  Government  to  offer 
their  counsel  to  the  governments  of  the 
provinces,  who  have  backed  out  from 
their  agreement,  and  show  them  that  the 
document  to  which  they  would  have  their 
sanction  is  a  compromise.  They  would 
prove  to  Great  Britain  that  if  one  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  or  all  of  them,  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
after  their  solemn  engagement  with  the 
Canadian  Government  to  observe  it — if,  in 
short,  they  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
the  treaty — Canada  has  been  true  to  them, 
and  desires  its  fulfilment.  The  Constitution 
prayed  for  is  not  a  Constitution  for  the  two 
Canadas  only,  .as  the  hon.  member  for 
Chateauguay  said  it  was,  putting  a  false 
construction  on  the  explanations  of  my  hon. 
colleague  the  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  Constitution 
for  all  British  North  America.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  Government  now  press  the 
House  for  a  decision,  it  is  not  to  enable 
them  to  go  to  England  and  ask  for  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  Canadas,  under  a  pretext  that 
the  other  contracting  provinces  have  failed 
to  fulfil  the  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered. 
By  no  means,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always 
had  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada  at  heart, 
and  have  guarded  them  more  sedulously  than 
the  hon.  member  for  Hocbelaga  and  his 
partisans  have  ever  done. 

A  MEMBER — A  proof  of  that  is  your 
sending  the  seat  of  government  to  Ottawa  ! 

Hon.  Atty  Gen.  CARTIER — Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain 
that  that  question  of  the  seat  of  government 
was  decided  favorably  for  Lower  Canada.  I 
have  always  maintained  this,  and  I  will 
maintain  it  always  and  against  all  comers. 
I  now  come  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  the  county  of.  Quebec.  This  is 


what  the  Government  propose  to  do:  We 
shall  represent  to  the  Imperial  Government 
that  Canada  consented  to  compromises  and 
sacrifices,  and  that  the  Lower  Provinces 
failed  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
treaty  at  the  last  moment.  We  shall  entreat 
the  Imperial  Government  to  offer  their  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  governments  of  those  provinces, 
and  we  entertain  a  hope  that  the  influence 
which  England  necessarily  exercises  over 
those  colonies  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
them  to  reflect  on  their  proceeding  with 
reference  to  us.  I  pray  the  honorable 
member  for  the  ccunty  of  Quebec  to  lay 
aside  his  fears.  I  assure  him  that  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Government  has  the 
slightest  intention  of  asking  Great  Britain 
to  legislate  on  the  Address  which  we  are  to 
present,  and  to  pass  a  Constitution  for  the 
two  Canadas.  Our  whole  intention  is  to  lay 
before  the  Government  of  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  our  position,  as  it  now  is,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on 
them  to  bring  about  the  Federal  union 
which  was  designed.  Even  though  the 
legislatures  of  those  provinces  should  rue 
the  part  they  took  in  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
federation,  the  adoption  of  it  would  be 
only  a  question  of  time;  for  probably  within 
twelve  months  they  will  amend  their  deci¬ 
sion  and  accept  the  compromise.  We  say 
that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  can  do 
neither  more  nor  less  than  carry  out  the 
compromise  ;  that  we  are  desirous  of  acquit¬ 
ting  ourselves  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  they  thought  fit  to 
sanction  it  in  the  despatch  laid  before  this 
House,  as  well  as  by  the  honorable  mention 
made  of  it  in  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  is  of  conse¬ 
quence,  I  say,  that  we  should  show  the 
Imperial  Government  that  Cauada,  which 
contains  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  all  the  provinces  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  has  not  failed  to  fulfil  her  part  in 
the  compromise,  but  that  the  Maritime 
Provinces  it  is  which  have  broken  their 
sworn  engagement,  and  that  if  the  compro¬ 
mise  is  not  to  be  carried  into  effect,  English 
supremacy  over  the  American  colonies  may 
at  no  distant  day  be  endangered.  We  trust 
that  all  these  considerations  may  have  a 
salutary  effect,  that  they  will  dissipate  the 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  that  hereafter  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  compromise  which  we 
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shall  submit  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
will  bear  sway  over  the  several  English  pro¬ 
vinces  on  this  continent,  united  in  one  great 
Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Quebec, 
therefore,  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  urging 
forward  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  House,  is  to  despatch  it  to  England 
in  order  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  may 
merely  sanction  the  letter  of  the  measure. 
The  Government  never  had  a  thought  of 
taking  the  House  and  the  people  by  surprise. 
If  we  were  to  go  to  England  and  pray  for  a 
Constitution  different  from  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Address,  we  should  be 
branded  with  disgrace,  and  deservedly  so, 
and  should  render  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
position  which  we  now  fill.  These  reasons 
are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  shew  that  there  is 
not  so  much  difference  between  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  and  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  the  county  of  Quebec,  as  that 
3»hon.  gentleman  supposes.  We  are  agreed 
on  the  point  to  which  he  takes  exception; 
and  as  he  has  declared  that  he  would  vote  in 
favor  of  the  new  Constitution  if  the  Maritime 
Provinces  continued  to  be  parties  to  it,  I 
have  reason  to  trust  that  he  will  do  so,  as  the 
Government  will  be  in  no  way  bound  to  abide 
by  that  Constitution,  unless  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  parties  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  POWELL — I  must  express  my  deep 
regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  leader  of 
the  House  should  have  been  induced  to 
submit  to  the  House  a  motion  of  the 
cnaracter  of  that  which  you  hold  in  your 
hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  distinctly  avow 
myself  a  friend  of  the  Administration,  and 
as  one  anxious  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
the  important  scheme  they  have  undertaken; 
and  while  according  to  them  the  fullest 
confidence,  I  must  express  my  regret  that 
their  course  in  relation  to  this  question,  in 
this  House,  has  certainly  not  been  what  I 
would  have  advised  or  been  inclined  to 
support.  They  selected  their  own  mode,  in 
the  first  place,  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  this  debate  should  be  conducted,  and 
from  that  mode  they  have  departed.  I  did 
feel  that  when,  as  between  the  Opposition 
and  the  Government,  there  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  that  compact 
should  be  carried  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  the  Opposition  has  its  rights  and 
privileges,  and  is  especially  entitled  to  have 
these  respected  by  the  Government,  who  have 


so  powerful  a  majority  at  their  back.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  the  Government  departed 
from  the  understanding  originally  come  to, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  debate  should  be 
conducted,  I  believed  that  that  departure 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  House  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  had  my  approbation,  as  far  as  my 
individual  opiniou  was  concerned.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  my  approbation, 
as  tending  to  the  conveniecce  of  the  House 
and  the  advantage  of  the  public,  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  Government  were  justified,  so 
long  as  the  Opposition  were  dissenting- 
parties,  in  departing  from  the  original 
understanding.  That  was  my  first  ground 
of  objection;  and  I  think,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  Government  are  taking  a  still 
more  extraordinary  course.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  case  can  be  found  in  the  records 
of  our  own  House,  or  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  leader  of  the  House 
has  availed  himself 'of  technical  rules  to 
prevent  a  question  being  fairly  presented. 

Hon.  Mr.  DOIltON — To  move  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  to  his  own  motion  ! 

Mr.  POWELL — I  do  not  know  if  such  a 
thing  is  usual,  or  if  a  precedent  can  be  cited 
for  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  a  precedent 
can  be  cited,  I  regret  extremely  that  such  a 
course  should  be  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  are  here  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  great  constitutional  question, 
with  regard  to  which  the  Administration 
have  submitted  to  us  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference — I  do  not  say  of  self-constituted 
delegates,  or  that  they  acted  without  the 
sanction  of  the  people  —  but  certainly 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  great 
responsibility,  which  I  readily  admit  they 
have  well  fulfilled,  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  endorse  their  course,  in  the  framing  of 
this  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end.  They 
first  of  all  adopt  those  resolutions  at  the 
Conference,  and  they  then  come  down  to 
this  House  and  say  :  “  Accept  them  in  their 
entirety,  without  amendment,  without  vari¬ 
ation,  or  the  scheme  falls  to  the  ground.” 
That  may  be  all  very  well.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  to  deny  the  right  of  an  appeal  to 
to  the  people.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for 
us  as  a  Legislature  to  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  right  to  change  our  whole  constitutional 
system  That  may  be  all  very  well.  But, 
by  this  motion  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral  West,  they  stop  any  gentlemen  who 
dissent  from  their  views  from  putting  their 
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opinions  on  record.  (Hear,  bear.)  I  tbink 
that  is  going  a  little  too  far,  and  it  is  as  a 
friend  of  the  Administration  that  I  express 
that  opinion. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— We 
do  not  require  your  advice. 

Mr.  POWELL— The  hon.  gentleman 
may  accept  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  do 
not  accept  it. 

Mr.  POWELL — Then  he  may  take  the 
other  alternative.  I  think  the  House  and 
the  country  have  expended  an  enormous 
degree  of  consideration  to  this  Government, 
but  I  tell  the  hon.  gentlemen  that  if  they 
continue  the  course  they  are  now  pursuing, 
a  reaction  will  take  place  in  the  House  and 
the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  that 
this  House  is  not  to  drop  down  into  being 
the  mere  echo  of  the  Executive — so  that  we 
shall  not  have  opinions  of  our  own  at  all,  or 
be  allowed  to  offer  any  advice  whatever  to 
the  Executive.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
accepts  these  remarks  in  a  hostile  spirit,  he 
may  do  so.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not 
mean  them  to  be  so  received.  But  I  con¬ 
sider  the  course  taken  by  the  Government 
this  afternoon  is  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
The  reason  assigned  is,  that  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  have  been  offering  a  factious  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  that  they  intend  to  continue  it 
by  moving  motion  after  motion.  But  even 
if  they  do,  I  a<?k,  can  that  involve  above  a 
couple  of  weeks  more  of  discussion  ?  And 
I  say  that  it  is  not  for  the  credit  or  the 
character  of  the  Government,  that  to  shorten 
the  discussion  they  should  take  such  a 
course  as  this.  I  believe  they  have  under¬ 
taken  the  great  work  they  have  in  hand  in 
a  musi  pa;riotio  spirit.  I  believe  that  my 
hon.  irieud — though  he  rejects  my  advice — 
is  auimited  in  the  course  he  is  taking  by  a 
p  rely  patriotic  spirit.  But,  while  I  believe 
that,  I  think  he  ought  to  accord  to  me  the 
right  of  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  wnich  this  debate  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  I  do  not  know  whether  the  friends 
of  the  A  imioistration  are  to  be  gagged  as 
well  as  its  opponents — (laughter) — whether 
it  is  intended  that  we  shall  all  be  prevented 
frumexpressingourviews.  But  l  dotrustthe 
leader  of  the  Government  will  withdraw  this 
motion — (hear,  hear) —  which  is  unworthy 
of  him  when  he  has  in  hand  this  grand  and 
magnificent  project.  He  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  can  wish  on  bis  side,  and  I  would 
advise  him  to  avail  himself  of  those  advan¬ 
tages,  and  not  to  give — by  pursuing  a  course 


that  fs  certainly  unusual,  extraordinary,  and 
unprecedented — the  enemies  of  this  great 
scheme  the  opportunity  of  sajing  that  it  was 
forced  down  the  throats  of  this  Legislature 
and  of  the  people  of  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that  he  has  the  people  at 
his  back — that  they. endorse  his  scheme — 
that  they  are  fully  with  him — and  that  the 
large  majority  of  this  House  truly  represent 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  in 
endorsing  the  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
say,  therefore,  that  he  can  well  afford  to  be 
magnanimous  and  liberal  to  the  Opposition — 
who  are  feeble  in  numbers,  though  energetic 
in  the  stand  they  take — and  that  he  can  carry 
out  this  scheme  without  having  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  technical  rules  of  the  House.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — I  desire  to 
inquire  whether  the  motion  for  the  “  previous 
question”  made  by  the  Government,  if  carried, 
will  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
resolution  of  which  I  have  given  notice  ?  Of 
course  I  know  that  it  can  be  moved ;  but  if  a 
discussion  arises  upon  it,  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  reach  a  vote  upon  it  until  the  session 
is  closed.  I  hope  the  word  of  promise  is  not 
to  be  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken  to  the  hope. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  have 
no  desire  to  choke  off  the  honorable  gentleman’s 
resolution  in  any  way.  He  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  moving  and  pressing  his  motion 
after  the  resolutions  have  been  adopted. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  moving  of  the  previous 
question  shuts  off  all  amendments. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — My  motion  is 
not  proposed  as  an  amendment.  I  propose  to 
move  it  after  a  decision  has  been  come  to  on 
the  question  now  before  the  House.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  expression  of  the 
people’s  will  upon  the  Address,  before  it  is 
sent  to  the  Imperial  authorities. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Well,  that 
is  an  amendment,  but  I  will  not  argue  the 
point  just  now. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  claim,  like  my  honorable  friend 
from  Carleton  (Mr.  Powell),  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Government,  and  so  any  advice  that 
I  may  offer  will  not  be  considered  as  coming 
from  a  warm  friend  of  theirs ;  but  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  I  do  entertain  that  kind  of  friendly 
feeling  for  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West 
that  would  induce  me  to  advise  him  most 
strongly  against  the  course  he  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  adopt,  had  my  advice  been  asked. 
I  can  scarcely  think  that  that  honorable 
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gentleman  would  have  adopted  the  policy 
which  he  has  become  a  party  to,  unless  he  had 
been  urged  ou  to  it  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Government.  I  am  very  well  aware  that 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  most 
loudly  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
when  they  find  themselves  in  places  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  power,  may  frequently  forget  those 
rights.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  am  quite  satisfied 
that  if  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
had  been  in  opposition  just  now,  we  would 
have  heard  the  course  that  is  now  adopted  by 
the  Government  called  the  grossest  tyranny 
and  worst  kind  of  outrage  that  could  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  a  free  Parliament  such 
as  ours.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  not  only  would 
we  have  heard  such  language  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  but  through  that  engine  in 
Toronto  which  he  moves  with  so  much  power, 
we  should  have  had  it  sent  throughout  the 
whole  country.  There  would  not  have  been 
a  man  who  voted  for  it  who  would  not  have 
been  held  up  as  the  greatest  foe  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  that  could  be 
imagined.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  now  we  find 
that  hon.  gentleman  endeavoring  to  stifle,  not 
exactly  the  discussion  of  the  question,  for  we 
cannot  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  speech,  but 
to  stifle  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  this 
scheme  in  the  only  way  it  could  be  effective 
and  valuable,  and  in  a  proper  parliamentary 
manner.  The  motion  now  made  prevents  our 
taking  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to  whether 
some  modification  of  the  scheme  might  not 
be  adopted,  or  some  other  plan  of  union  agreed 
upon  that  would  prove  more  advantageous. 
I  have  given  notice  of  an  amendment  that  I 
intended  proposing  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union  of  the  provinces,  with  provisions  that 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of 
Lower  Canada  should  not  be  interfered  with  ; 
that  no  legislation  should  take  place  for  that 
section,  unless  that  legislation  was  originated 
by  a  member  from  Lower  Canada,  and  should 
not  become  law  unless  carried  by  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  from  that  section  of  the 
country.  I  propose  those  provisions  in  order 
that  the  rights  of  Lower  Canadians  might 
be  fully  protected,  and  that  their  institu¬ 
tions  should  not  be  in  danger  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  might  have  no  opportunity 
of  saying  that  a  change  of  this  kind  was 
desired  for  their  injury  rather  than  for  their 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
provinces  at  large.  I  had  intended  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  this  proposition, 
mainly  lor  the  reason  that  a  legislative  union 


would  be  more  economical  and  more  stable. 
The  commissioners  who  were  sent  out  to 
Canada  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
ascertain  what  defences  were  required,  and 
what  they  would  cost,  reported  that  £1,300,- 
000  sterling  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  find  the  local  governments  to  be 
created  under  this  Federal  scheme  are  to 
receive  for  their  working  expenses  no  less  a 
sum  than  $3,981,914;  so  that  in  two  years, 
if  the  expenses  of  these  local  governments 
were  saved  to  the  country,  they  would  amount 
to  a  sufficient  sum  to  construct  all  the  defences 
that  are  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  against  attack  from  any 
quarter.  But  we  are  not  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  seems,  of  taking  the  sense  of  this 
House  as  to  whether  that  would  be  better 
than  the  scheme  submitted  for  our  adoption. 
And  we  are  also  prevented  from  ascertaining 
whether  the  people  of  Canada  approve  of  the 
scheme  or  not.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  West,  for  whose 
ability  I  entertain  a  very  high  degree  of 
respect,  has  forgotten  the  conservative  cha¬ 
racter  that  he  has  heretofore  so  nobly  main¬ 
tained  upon  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  in 
forgetting  that  character,  that  he  has  also 
forgotten  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  those  rights  and 
liberties  should  have  been  forgotten  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  Council  and  the  Honorable  Provincial 
Secretary.  They  have  been  too  loud-mouthed 
in  their  pretended  championship  of  those 
rights  in  times  past  to  render  them  above 
suspicion  of  forsaking  them  nov  ;  but  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
West  should  go  with  them  in  stifling  the 
voice  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it  stated  that  members 
of  the  Government  are  to  go  to  England, 
there  to  appear  carrying  as  it  were  from 
the  people  of  this  country  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  opinions  favorable  to  Confedera¬ 
tion.  Now  in  truth  they  will  not  do  so. 
They  cannot  do  so  in  point  of  fact,  because 
they  have  not  taken  the  sense  of  the  people, 
and  have  refused  even  to  allow  Parliament  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  scheme  shall  be  referred 
to  the  people,  or  whether  some  other  scheme 
would  not  be  more  acceptable,  and  much 
better  in  every  way,  than  the  one  now  under 
consideration.  They  find  that  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  scheme,  and  yet  they  propose  to  go  home 
and  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  carry  out 
the  measure,  though  they  well  know  it  cannot 
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be  enforced  upon  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  If  the  great  urgency  which  they 
profess  to  see  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme  arises  from  a  desire  to  have  the 
defences  made  secure,  why  do  not  they  ask 
Parliament  for  power  to  place  the  country  in  a 
proper  position  of  defence  ?  Why  do  not  they 
ask  for  that  if  it  is  so  urgently  demanded, 
and  leave  this  great  Confederation  question 
in  abeyanoe  until  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  had  fair  opportunity  of  under¬ 
standing  it  in  every  point  of  view.  They 
have  not  yet  had  that  opportunity,  and  I 
think  the  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury  benches,  in  depriving  them  of  that 
opportunity,  and  especially  in  doing  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  now  doing,  have 
taken  a  course  which  will  redound  to  their 
own  and  to  the  country’s  disadvantage.  The 
people  only  require  to  be  awakened  to  the 
course  that  is  being  pursued,  to  understand 
that  these  opinions  and  views  are  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  or  are  of  no  consequence,  to  call  forth 
that  sentence  of  condemnation  which  will 
hurl  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches  from  place  and  power,  and  cause 
names  honored  in  the  past,  to  sink  into  dis¬ 
honored  oblivion.  If  the  proper  steps  had 
been  taken,  gentlemen  from  Lower  Canada 
would  never  have  been  able  to  say  that  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population  could  not  be  safely 
given  to  Upper  Canada,  and  would  have  no 
grounds  for  fearing  that  their  rights  would  not 
be  protected,  and  that  therefore  they  must 
reject  it.  If  they  refused  to  grant  represent¬ 
ation  according  to  population  when  full  pro¬ 
vision  is  offered  them  for  the  protection  of  their 
institutions,  it  would  be  without  other  reason 
than  that  of  the  sulky  woman  or  the  spoiled 
child,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  are  made 
up  of  that  kind  of  stuff.  They  only  wish  to  be 
assured  that  their  rights  are  not  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Jf  they  desired  more,  let  them 
reflect  that  the  hon.  member  for  Montmorency 
(Hon.  Mr.  Cauchon)  in  addressing  the  House 
the  other  evening,  instanced  the  position  in 
which  the  English  House  of  Lords  stood  when 
the  country  was  in  danger  of  being  plunged 
into  a  revolution  by  their  resistance  to  a  just 
popular  demand.  He  gave  us  to  understand 
that  that  body  might  have  been  swept  away 
before  the  indignation  of  the  people,  if  it  had 
not  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  allowed  the 
Reform  Bill  to  pass.  If  that  was  the  case  in 
reference  to  so  strong  and  highly  respected  a 
body  as  the  English  House  of  Lords,  let  them 
reflect  upon  what  might  be  the  result  of 


resisting  a  legislative  union  and  forcing  a 
scheme  so  expensive  as  the  present  one,  so  full 
of  elements  of  contention  and  dissolution, 
upon  the  people  of  Canada.  If  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada,  comparatively  few  in  numbers, 
with  the  Government  to  aid  them,  continue  to 
persist  in  refusing  to  give  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  that  which  is  their  right,  and  which 
can  do  no  wrong  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
country,  perhaps  they  will  find  that  the  people 
of  these  provinces  will  take  the  same  stand  that 
endangered  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England, 
and  the  same  results  follow,  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  ask  or  offer  terms.  The  Honorable 
Attorney  General  West  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  a  free  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
members  of  this  House  to  be  stifled  in  the 
way  that  it  is  now  being  done.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  allowed  the  amendment  to 
be  put  respecting  which  I  have  given  notice, 
and  also  that  providing  for  taking  the  sense  of 
the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  the 
motion  to  be  made  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Peel  (Hon.  Mr.  Cameron)  would  answer 
the  purpose  as  well ;  but  it  cannot  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  to  be  proposed  until  after  this 
scheme  has  been  carried.  That  amendment, 
to  be  of  any  service  to  the  purpose  I  had  in 
view,  ought  to  be  made  before  these  resolu¬ 
tions  are  voted  upon.  After  the  House  has 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  resolutions, 
the  representatives  become  leaders  to  the 
people.  They  should  lead  us,  but  we  should 
1  then  be  leading  them  by  seeming  to  pro¬ 
nounce  our  opinion  on  the  subject  before¬ 
hand  in  favor  of  Federal  union,  although 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority,  or  at  all  events 
a  very  respectable  minority  of  this  House,  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  scheme  now  presented,  and 
most  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  have  declared  a  preference  for  legis¬ 
lative  union.  If  the  scheme  is  forced  through 
the  House  under  this  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  no  amendments  being  allowed  to  be 
placed  on  record,  it  will  not  appear  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  authorities  that  there  is  that  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  scheme 
which  is  well  known  to  exist,  nor  will  it  appear 
to  them  that  any  other  scheme  might  have 
proved  more  satisfactory  to  the  people,  giving, 
in  their  opinion,  greater  stability  of  govern¬ 
ment,  economy  in  management,  and  a  means  of 
maintaining  our  connection  with  thq  British 
Crown  by  better  and  stronger  bonds,  than  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  a  Federal  Government. 
For  these  reasons  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that 
I  sincerely  regret  that  the  Honorable  Attorney 
General  West  has  been  led  to  make  the  motion 
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which  has  been  placed  in  your  bands.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL — I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  on  this  question,  and  desirous  of 
overthrowing  it,  should  feel  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  course  that  has  been  announced 
to-day.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  who  are  friendly  to  that 
policy,  and  desire  that  it  shonld  prevail,  should, 
at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  find  fault  with 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  propose.  Sir,  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question  now  for  nearly  four 
wTeeks,  and  I  am  sure  no  honorable  member 
will  venture  to  deny  that  the  discussion  has, 
for  the  last  ten  days,  dragged  very  heavily  ; 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
to  go  on  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL —  The  honora¬ 
ble  gentleman  says  “No,”  but  the  fact  is  that 
adjournments  have  been  moved  several  times 
as  early  as  half-past  nine  o’clock,  because  no 
honorable  gentleman  was  ready  or  inclined  to 
speak  against  the  measure. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Only  once,  and  that 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Brome. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL  —  The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  is  mistaken.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  the  honorable  member  for  llochelaga 
himself  moved  the  adjournment  at  an  early 
hour,  because  his  friends  were  not  ready  to 
go  on  with  the  discussion,  and  hon.  members 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  scheme  have  several 
times  been  obliged  to  speak,  when  they  were 
not  disposed  to  do  so,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
time  and  drag  the  discussion  along.  Well, 
sir,  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  West 
stated  to  the  House  yesterday,  in  such  terms 
that  no  one  could  have  misunderstood  him, 
that  the  Government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  parliamentary 
expedient  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  this  House  upon  the  question  as 
promptly  as  possible.  To-day  the  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  repeated,  and  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  given  for  the  adoption  of  this 
policy.  The  hon.  members  for  Oarleton  and 
for  North  Ontario  complain  that  there  has 
been  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice  of 
this  House  in  makiug  this  motion,  and  charge 
us  with  stifling  discussion;  but  these  hmor- 
able  gentlemen  surely  do  not  need  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  this  motion  does  not  stop  the 
debate.  The  House  can  discuss  the  “  pre¬ 


vious  question”  to  any  extent.  Strictly, 
perhaps,  honorable  members  are  limited  to 
giving  reasons  why  the  question  should  not 
now  be  put,  but  among  those  reasons  are  all 
the  arguments  yet  to  be  adduced,  pro  and  con , 
on  the  main  motion. 

Mr.  POWELL — Then  what  good  will  it 
do? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL— The  good  it 
will  do  is  this :  it  will  prevent  factious  and 
irrelevant  amendments,  and  enable  us  to  get 
a  decisive  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  upon  the  real  question  before  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
honorable  member  for  North  Ontario  to 
tell  us  that  he  wishes  to  propose  his  scheme 
of  a  legislative  union,  with  local  legislation 
controlled  by  the  members  of  each  province ; 
but  sir,  it  happens  that  he  occupies  a  seat  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  and  not  on  this.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  Parliament  and  to  the  people,  to 
propose  their  measures,  and  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  can  convince  the  House  that  those 
measures  are  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  interests  of  the  country,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
then  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North 
Ontario  can  come  over  here  and  submit  his 
scheme  to  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
as  we  are  here,  and  have  taken  it  upon  us  to 
submit  these  resolutions,  we  are  determined 
to  obtain  as  early  as  possible  (without,  how¬ 
ever,  preventing  any  honorable  member  from 
expressing  his  views  upon  them)  a  vote  of 
this  House.  The  outcry  raised  by  gentlemen 
opposite  against  the  propositions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  facilitate  the  discussion  by  giving 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  to  it,  proves 
that  delay  is  their  real  object.  If  they  have 
any  arguments  to  offer  against  the  scheme, 
they  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  present 
them.  They  have  thought  proper  to  talk  of 
everything  but  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
scheme  itself,  until  the  patience  of  this  House, 
and  I  think  also  of  the  country,  is  exhausted. 
I  am  happy  to  believe  that  a  very  consider¬ 
able  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House 
are  ready  and  willing  to  vote  yea  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  de¬ 
tained  from  doing  so,  especially  in  view  of 
circumstances  that  have  arisen  on  this  as  well 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  which 
my  colleague  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  has 
already  directed  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL — I  understood 
that  the  Government  had  stated  that  the 
question  of  Confederation  was  an  open  one. 
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I  never  understood  that  they  had  stated  that 
amendments  could  not  be  proposed.  It  was 
to  be  treated  not  as  a  party  question,  but 
the  fullest  latitude  was  to  be  allowed,  as  if 
in  committee  of  the  whole ;  but  now  the 
Government  shuts  down  upon  friends  as  well 
as  opponents.  I  think  their  course  most  illog¬ 
ical,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Hon.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary  explain  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL —  I  apprehend 
there  are  few  honorable  gentlemen  in  the 
House  whose  impressions  on  the  subject  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  honorable  gentleman. 
(  Hear,  hear.)  It  was  fully  understood  by  the 
House  that  the  scheme  was  brought  before 
Parliament  as  the  result  of  the  Conference  of 
all  the  colonial  governments,  and  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  measure.  I  think,  sir,  it  was  further 
distinctly  stated  that  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
treaty,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  competentfor  any  of  the  legislatures  to  amend 
the  scheme,  because  the  moment  the  door  is 
thrown  open  to  amendments  in  one  legislature, 
the  same  privilege  would  be  claimed  by  each 
of  the  others.  What  kind  of  a  scheme  would 
it  be  after  each  legislature  had  tinkered  it  to 
suit  its  own  views,  and  what  length  of  time 
does  the  honorable  gentleman  think  it  would 
take  to  arrive  at  a  common  agreement  if  that 
course  were  pursued  ?  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  whether  this  is  the  best  or  the  worst 
scheme  that  could  have  been  devised,  we  can¬ 
not  get  around  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  treaty,  and,  therefore,  must  be  voted  upon 
by  a  simple  yea  and  nay.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  in  that  view  that  the  Government  have  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  this  House,  and  it  is  upon  that 
view  that  the  verdict  of  this  House  must  be 
pronounced.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
determination  to  which  the  Government  has 
come  is  to  press  the  main  motion,  pure  and 
simple,  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
to  use  every  legitimate  parliamentary  means 
to  get  a  decisicfc,  and  by  that  decision  we  are 
prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  honor¬ 
able  members.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  in  any  manner,  to  deprive  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  of  the  opportunity — the 
fullest  opportunity — of  expressing  their  views 
on  this  scheme.  But  what  we  do  intend  to 
prevent,  if  wo  can,  is  the  attempt  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  House  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  Conference  to  propositions  like  that  of  the 
honorable  member  for  North  Ontario,  who 
desires  to  submit  another  and  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  scheme,  which  he  knows  well  must  be  re¬ 
jected  by  every  member  of  the  proposed  Con¬ 


federation.  This  proposition  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  if  discussed  at  all,  in  some  other  way 
than  as  an  amendment  to,  or  substitute  for,  the 
scheme  of  the  Quebec  Conference. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  think, 
sir,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  House  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
proposition  made  by  the  leader  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  prevent  amendments  being  sub¬ 
mitted  by  moving  “the  previous  question/' 
has  taken  us  all  by  surprise.  I  think  this 
House  should  hold  this  step  to  be  a  gross 
breach  of  the  understanding  which  was  en¬ 
tered  into  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  that 
the  House  should  be  considered  as  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  with  you,  sir,  in  the 
chair.  For  it  was  then  fully  understood  that 
though  no  amendment  would  be  allowed  to 
be  adopted,  if  the  Government  could  prevent 
it,  yet  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their 
being  moved  in  the  ordiuary  way.  It  was 
therefore  understood  that  this  House  was, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  as  “the  previous  question”  could 
not  be  moved  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it 
was  consequently  out  of  order  to  move  it 
now.  1  would  ask  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  if  they  did  not  solemnly 
enter  into  a  compact  of  that  nature  with  this 
House  ?  If  they  committed  an  error  in  de¬ 
ciding  to  retain  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  on 
the  conditions  referred  to, they  are  now  taking 
advantage  of  their  own  wrong.  Sir,  the  Op¬ 
position  proper  have  abstained  from  placing 
on  the  paper  any  notice  of  amendments. 
They  found  that  several  amendments  which 
embraced  their  views  were  to  be  moved  by 
gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  Those  gentlemen  could  not  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  their  motions  were 
to  be  choked  off,  whatever  might  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
similar  amendments  if  proposed  from  this 
side  of  the  House.  But  “  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,”  thus  moved,  applies  ruthlessly  to  friends 
and  foes.  To  quote  the  language  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Carleton  : — “  It  is 
now  quite  clear  that  they  (the  Government) 
are  going  to  put  the  same  gag  on  their 
friends  that  they  devised  for  their  opponents.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  enquire  who  are  those 
who  compose  the  Administration,  and  who, 
after  violating  their  solemn  agreement,  now 
venture  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  this  House?  I  need  only  remark  that 
nine  members  of  this  Government,  and  who 
were  in  the  Administration  before  the  Coali- 
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tion  was  formed,  had  a  vote  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  recorded  against  them  by  this  same 
House,  for  acts  of  malfeasance,  which 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  honorable 
members,  since  which  time  they  have 
evaded  an  appeal  to  the  country  in  order  to 
test  whether  their  new  and  strange  combina¬ 
tion  would  be  ratified  by  the  people.  And 
these  gentlemen  who  have  hatched  up  a 
coalition,  by  inviting  three  members  of  the 
then  Opposition  to  join  them  on  the  most 
monstrous  terms  ever  known  in  any  country, 
are  at  this  moment  proposingto  ask  this  House 
for  a  vote  of  credit,  and  for  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  authorize  them  in  England  to  speak 
for  the  people  of  Canada.  My  hon.  friend  from 
West  York  (Hon.  Mr.  Howland)  stands  in 
a  different  position  from  his  two  reform  col¬ 
leagues.  He  came  generously  to  the  aid  of 
his  friends  who  first  joined  the  Coalition,  but 
he  stipulated  that  he  must  first  go  to  his 
constituents.  On  a  reference  to  his  speech 
at  the  hustings,  it  will  be  found  he  said  in 
effect,  that  the  scheme  of  Confederation  was 
now  before  the  country — that  he  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  they  did  themselves,  and 
that  he  must  say  there  were  features  in  the 
scheme  which  he  did  not  like.  I  acquit  him 
of  being  in  the  same  category  with  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  been  voted  down  by 
this  House,  because  he  has  obtained  by  his 
election  a  quasi  authority  to  deal  with  this 
grave  subject.  But  what  have  the  others 
attempted  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  their  conduct  and  their  practice 
to-day  from  what  they  promised  would  be 
their  conduct  towards  the  House  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  debate !  And  how  widely 
have  they  strayed  from  the  programme  laid 
down  at  the  time  the  Coalition  was  formed  !  I 
shall  read  for  the  information  of  the  House 
what  were  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Oxford  in  1864,  when  he  stampeded 
himself,  and  took  with  him  a  large  portion 
of  the  reform  party  to  the  enemy’s  camp  so 
unexpectedly,  and  upon  so  short  a  notice  : — 

Mr.  Brown  asked  what  the  Government  pro- 
osed  as  a  remedy  for  the  injustice  complained  of 
y  Upper  Canada,  and  as  a  settlement  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  trouble.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Galt 
replied  that  their  remedy  waB  a  Federal  union  of 
all  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  local 
matters  being  committed  to  local  bodies,  and 
matters  common  to  all,  to  a  general  legislature 
constituted  on  the  well-understod  principles  of 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Brown  rejoined  that 
this  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  ; 
that  he  believed  that  Federation  of  all  the  Prov¬ 
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inces  ought  to  come,  and  would  come  about  ere 
long,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  people — (hear, hear) — and  even  were  this 
otherwise,  there  were  so  many  parties  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  that  its  adoption  was  uncertain  and  remote. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — What  is  the  date 
of  that  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  M  ACDONALD— The  hon. 
gentleman  knows  very  well  that  it  is  found 
in  the  ministerial  explanations  at  the  close  of 
last  session,  little  more  than  six  months  ago. 
Mark  the  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Brown 
then  stated  that  Federation  had  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  people,  and  that  its  adoption 
was  therefore  uncertain  and  reirote.  Is  it 
because  he  found  a  good  opportunity  of 
getting  into  power,  and  because  he  visited 
the  Lower  Provinces,  and  negotiated,  and 
got  explanations  from  them,  that  the  period 
so  remote  six  months  ago  must  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  immediate  ?  He  substitutes  the  word 
“  immediate” — for  “  remote”  a  most  extra- 
ordi’  ary  perversion  of  words  : — 

Mr.  Brown  was  then  asked  what  his  remedy 
was,  when  he  stated  that  the  measure  acceptable 
to  Upper  Canada  would  be  parliamentary  reform 
based  on  population,  without  regard  to  a  separ¬ 
ating  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
To  this  both  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Galt  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accede,  or  for 
any  Government  to  carry  such  a  measure,  and  that 
unless  a  basis  could  be  found  on  the  Federation 
principle  suggested  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
committee,  it  did  not  appear  to  them  likely  that 
any  thing  could  be  settled. 

Further  on  I  read  : — 

Mr.  Brown  accordingly  waited  on  the  Governor 
General,  and  on  his  return  the  memorandum  ap¬ 
proved  bv  Council  and  by  the  Governor  General 
was  handed  to  him,  and  another  interview  ap¬ 
pointed  for  6  p.  m.,  Mr.  Brown  stating  that  he 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  either  to  accept  or  reject 
the  proposal  without  consulting  with  his  friends. 

In  that  memorandum  I  find  the  following 
passages  : — 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  state  that 
immediately  after  the  prorogation,  they  will 
address  themselves,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
to  the  negotiation  for  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
British  North  American  Provinces. 

That  failing  a  successful  issue  to  such  negotia¬ 
tions,  they  are  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to 
legislation  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament — 
(hear,  hear) — for  the  purpose  of  remedying  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties  by  introducing  the  Federal  prin¬ 
ciple  for  Canada  alone,  coupled  with  such  provi 
sions  as  will  permit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
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the  North  Western  Territory  to  be  hereafter 
incorporated  into  the  Canadian  system. 

Then  the  record  proceeds: — 

Shortly  after  six  o’clock  the  parties  met  at  the 
same  place,  when  Mr.  Brown  stated,  that  without 
communicating  the  contents  of  the  confidential 
paper  entrusted  to  him,  he  had  seen  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  friends  to  warrant  him  in  express¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  the  bulk  of  his  ftiends  would, 
as  a  compromise,  accept  a  measure  for  the  Feder¬ 
ative  Union  of  Canada  with  provision  for  the 
future  admission  of  the  Maritime  Colonies  and  the 
North  West  Territory.  To  this  it  was  replied 
that  the  Administration  could  not.  consent  to 
waive  the  larger  question  ;  but  after  consider¬ 
able  discussion,  an  amendment  to  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  was  agreed  to  in  the  following  terms,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  appr  .val,  on  Monday,  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  His  Excellency  : — 

‘  The  Government  are  prepared  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  in  a  measure,  next  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Federal  principle  into  Canada,  coupled 
with  such  provision  as  will  permit  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  the  North  West  Territory  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  same  system  of  Government.” 

The  language  of  these  quotations  cannot 
be  misunderstood  ;  for  nothing  can  be  clean  r 
than  that  the  smaller  scheme,  that  is,  the 
scheme  for  the  Federation  ot  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  was  then  promised  and  con¬ 
templated  as  the  one  which  was  to  precede 
that  now  under  consideration.  Again  I 
quote  from  a  speech  of  the  Premier  made 
iD  the  other  House  on  the  introduction  of 
the  resolutions  now  before  us  : — 

The  honorable  member  (Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  TachI:) 
here  gave  a  history  of  the  several  changes  until 
the  Macdonald-Dorion  Administration  died,  as 
he  stated,  of  absolute  weakness,  falling  under  the 
weight  they  were  unable  to  carry.  Their  suc¬ 
cessors  (the  TachLMacdonai  d  Government)  were 
not  more  successful,  and  being  defeated,  were 
thinking  of  appealing  to  the  country,  which  they 
might  have  done  with  more  or  less  success,  gain¬ 
ing  a  const;tuencj|here  and  perhaps  losing  another 
elsewhere.  They  had  assumed  the  charge  of  affairs 
with  an  understanding  that  they  would  have  a  right 
to  this  appeal,  and  while  they  were  consulting 
about  it,  they  received  an  intimation  from  the 
real  chief  ot  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Brown),  through 
one  of  their  own  friends,  to  the  eflect  that  he  was 
desirous  of  making  overtures  to  them  with  the 
view  of  seeking  to  accommodate  the  difficulties. 
The  honorable  gentleman  and  some  of  bis  friends 
then  came  into  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Government,  and  it  wqs  agreed  between  them  to 
try  to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  misunderstandings,  and  atthe  same  time  secure 
for  Canada  and  the  other  provinces  a  position 
which  would  ensure  their  future  safety,  and  pro¬ 
cure  them  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  na¬ 


tions.  They  arranged  a  large  scheme  and  a 
smaller  one.  If  the  larger  failed,  then  they  were 
to  fall  back  upon  the  minor,  which  provided  for 
a  Federation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  province. 

Here  is  a  recent  declaration  by  the  Pre¬ 
mier  that  they  had  arranged  a  large  scheme 
and  a  smaller  one.  Is  it  not  important  to  ua 
in  Upper  Canada  to  know  what  the  nature 
of  the  latter  scheme  is?  Assuredly,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  littie  scheme  should 
be  left  with  us,  while  they  run  away  to  Dow- 
ning-street  with  the  large  one.  We  miuht 
be  profitably  employe!  in  tho  meantime  in 
digesting  the  various  details  which  promise 
so  much  solace  and  contentment,  and  which 
for  ever  is  to  settle  all  sectional  difficulties 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  I  hope 
the  supporters  of  the  Administration  will 
insist  at  once  upon  the  smaller  bantling  being 
left  with  us, — this  House  agreeing  to  pay 
all  expense  of  its  care  and  protection  during 
their  absence.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Instead,  therefore,  of  fulfilling  their  pro¬ 
mise  they  boldly  propose  to  their  reform 
followers  the  '  cheme  which  the  hon  member 
for  South  Oxford  had  declared  to  be  prema¬ 
ture,  aud  which  six  months  ago  he  insisted 
must  be  postponed  to  a  remote  period.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  words  sufficiently 
strong  to  characterize  in  proper  terms  so  fla¬ 
grant  a  breach  of  a  compact  as  the  one  which 
I  have  been  describing.  It  was  of  course 
well  known,  last  summer,  that  the  several 
legislatures  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  had  contemplated 
a  legislative  union  of  their  provinces,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  each  body  author¬ 
izing  delegates  to  be  appointed  from  their 
respective  governments  to  meet  for  that 
object.  Charlottetown  having  been  seleoted 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  the  several  delegates 
assembled  there.  Instead  of  permitting  that 
Convention  quietly  to  arrange  a  scheme  such 
as  was  contemplated  by  their  legislatures,  and 
permit  reasonable  time  for  its  promulgation, 
or  a  declaration  of  its  failure  to  be  made,  tho 
gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  be¬ 
thought  themselves  of  a  plan  by  which  to 
scatter  the  Charlottetown  delegates,  caring 
nothing  for  the  disappointment  which  such 
an  attack  must  have  necessarily  created  among 
the  people  of  the  sister  provinces.  I  blush 
to  think  that  a  fearful  responsibility  attaches 
to  this  Government  for  their  interference 
with  an  arrangement  which  was  to  make  the 
Maritime  Provinces  one  people.  But  not 
satisfied  with  their  visit  to  Charlottetown 
and  breaking  up  the  scheme  which  wm 


being  discussed  there,  they  now  coolly  ask 
us  to  give  them  authority  to  proceed  to  Dow- 
ning-street  to  report  the  utter  failure  of  their 
own  grand  scheme,  which,  as  I  remarked  in 
a  former  debate,  they  yet  hope  to  manufacture 
into  a  live  constitution  for  these  distracted 
provinces,  through  Downing-street  influence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  well  known  that  our  finan¬ 
cial  condition  is  truly  alarming,  and  instead  of 
proceeding  with  the  legislation  of  the  several 
measures  now  before  thj  House,  and  submit¬ 
ting,  according  to  custom,  the  Budget,  so  that 
the  real  condition  of  our  affairs  may  be  fully 
exhibited  to  the  people,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  benches  have  suddenly  come  to 
the  conclusion,  not  only  to  withhold  this  im¬ 
portant  information,  but,  forsooth,  we  are 
asked  to  pass  a  vote  of  credit  to  be  accounted 
for  at  the  next  session.  A  prorogation  is 
shortly  to  follow,  and  the  country  will  be  leff 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  future,  un¬ 
til  it  shall  please  these  gentlemen  to  return 
from  their  mission.  When  we  consider  the 
effect  which  the  blandishments  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  benches  but  too  frequently  produce 
upon  members  sent  to  this  House  to  carry 
out  certain  avowed  principles  and  measures; 
when  we  see  the  class  to  which  I  allude  vio 
lating  the  promises  made  to  their  consti¬ 
tuents  and  going  over  “  body  and  bones”  to 
a  Government  they  were  elected  specially  to 
oppose,  we  need  not  be  astonished  shortly  to 
learn  that  influences  and  blandishments  in 
higher  quarters  will  have  the  like  effect  on 
the  gentlemen  opposite  when  abroad,  who  will 
ever  be  ready  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for 
any  gross  betrayal  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 
them  by  pliant  and  subservient  followers. 
The  avowed  object  for  the  immediate  proro 
gation  of  the  session  is  the  imminent  danger 
which  threatens  this  province,  and  yet  we 
are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  cause  for 
alarm.  We  are  told,  however,  that  a  large 
outlay,  but  the  amount  is  not  stated,  is  to  be 
devoted  to  fortifying  certain  portions  of 
Canada  by  the  Home  Government;  and  that 
we  are  to  be  asked  to  contribute  an  unknown 
sum  of  money  towards  the  same  object.  But 
when  we  ask  for  more  definite  information, 
we  are  met  by  the  assurance  that  it  woulu 
not  be  for  the  public  interest  to  afford  further 
information  just  now.  We  are  told  to  wait 
patiently  and  to  be  content  with  the  fact  that 
certain  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches 
are  to  proceed  to  England  with  tbe  view  of 
arranging  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  by 
Canada  for  its  defence,  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  more  effective  militia  or¬ 


ganization  then  we  have  heretofore  been 
called  upon  to  make.  I  maintain,  sir,  that 
the  understanding  in  respect  to  such  contri¬ 
butions  could  be  as  well  arrived  at  by  means 
of  dispatches  and  correspondence  between 
this  Government  and  the  Colonial  Office. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  protest  against  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  negotiations  on  these  matters  to 
Downing-street,  before  we  obtain  some  more 
satisfactory  replies  to  the  questions  we  have 
addressed  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches.  The  representatives  of  a  people 
overburdened  with  heavy  taxes,  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  knowing  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches  should  Dot  consent  to  make  this 
province  liable.  We  know  that  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  obtain  money  in  England  at 
present  and  we  are  not  even  informed  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  Finance  Minister  is  now 
borrowing.  We  have  had  no  information 
upon  this  question.  We  are  kept  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  to  be 
placed.  Now,  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  to  vote  what 
they  think  they  can  bear,  and  no  more.  There 
is  no  member  of  this  House,  there  is  no  man 
in  this  country,  I  believe,  who  is  unwilling 
to  give  his  quota  of  taxes  for  the  work  of 
defence;  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  every¬ 
thing.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  principle  laid 
down  by  thiee  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  Benches  whom  I  now  see 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  wheu  with 
myself  they  were  members  of  a  former  admi¬ 
nistration,  is  as  sound  now  as  it  was  then ; 
and  if  the  force  of  the  American  army  two 
years  ago  was  not  such  as  to  induce  us  to 
recommend,  by  way  of  guarding  against  dan¬ 
ger  from  that  quarter,  large  outlays  for 
defence,  I  do  not  see  why  my  old  colleagues 
should  now  couseut  to  entertain  a  proposal 
involving  an  enormous  sum  of  money  at  the 
preseut  time.  Now,  I  shall  read  extracts 
from  a  Minute  of  Council,  dated  28th  October 
1862,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s 
suggestion  that  we  should  raise  fifty  thousand 
volunteers : — 

The  proposal  of  His  Grace  to  organize  and 
drill  not  less  than  50,000  men  is  not  now  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  the  province.  The  mea¬ 
sure  prepared  by  tne  late  Government  and  rejected 
by  the  Legislature,  contemplated  the  formation  of 
a  force  to  that  extent,  and  Your  Excellency's  ad¬ 
visers  cannot  disguise  their  opinion  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  averse  to  the  maintenance  of  a  force  which 
would  seriously  derange  industry  and  tax  its 
resources  to  a  degree  justifiable  only  in  periods 
of  imminent  danger  or  actual  war.  The  people 
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of  Canada  doing  nothing  to  produce  a  rupture 
with  the  United  States,  and  having  no  knowledge 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  pursue  a  policy  from  which  so 
dire  a  calamity  would  proceed,  are  unwilling  to 
impose  upon  themselves  extraordinary  burthens. 
They  feel  that,  should  war  occur,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  no  act  of  theirs,  and  they  have  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  do  anything  that  may  seem  to  fore¬ 
shadow,  perhaps  to  provoke  a  state  of  things 
which  would  be  disastrous  to  every  interest  of  the 
province. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  only  two  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  nOLTON — How  many  of 
them  are  on  the  Treasury  benches  now  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  that  there  are  three  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  there.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  to  go  on 
a  little  further,  His  Grace  recommended 
direct  taxation,  to  which  we  replied: — 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  Your 
Excellency’s  advisers  feel  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent,  suddenly  or  to  any  large  extent,  to 
impose  direct  taxation  for  military  purposes.  This 
is  not  the  occasion  for  adopting  a  principle 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  assuredly  this  is  not  the  time  for  plung¬ 
ing  into  an  experiment  for  which  the  people  of 
the  province  are  unprepared.  No  more  serious 
mistake  can  be  committed  than  to  conduct  an 
argument  upon  the  supposition  that  the  ability  ot 
the  Canadian  people  to  sustain  taxation  is  greater 
than  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged  in  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  Government. 

And  I  may  remark  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  this  moment  is  much  more  cala¬ 
mitous  than  when  this  report  was  made. 
When  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford 
(Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  was  on  his  feet  a  few 
minutes  ago,  he  spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
merchants  in  Upper  Canada,  and  said  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Chateauguay  (Hqn.  Mr.  Holton).  Sir,  he 
forgot  to  speak  of  thesituation  of  the  farmers, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently  more  at 
length.  This  report  goes  on  further  to  say : — 

The  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  lands.  If 
the  people  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative 
wealth,  it  is  so  invested  as  to  be  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  a  large  money  income. 
Your  Excellency’s  advisers  believe  that  no  gov¬ 
ernment  could  exist  that  wonld  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  of  His  Grace  for  the  purpose 
designed. 

That  was  the  language  of  our  Government 
when  asked  to  train  fifty  thousand  men  and 


to  familiarize  them  to  the  use  of  arms. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  that  the  pressure  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  by  the  Goldwin  Smith  politi¬ 
cians — by  the  Manchester  School — to  get 
rid  of  the  colonies,  is  having  its  effect.  The 
telegram  received  to-day  indicates  that  the 
burden  of  the  defences  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
colonies,  as  the  telegram  now  before  me 
states  : — 

Earl  Russell  regretted  the  discussion,  and  stated 
that  the  Government  declined  to  make  any  move¬ 
ment  while  the  Canadians  declined  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  themselves  ;  but  as  they  now  showed  a 
different  disposition,  the  Government  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  House,  if  the 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches 
have  made  any  proposals  to  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment,  whether  we  are  not  entitled  to  know 
what  they  are?  I  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
leave  this  House  till  we  have  advised  them 
in  this  matter — till  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  representing  the  people  of  this 
country,  has  been  elicited.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  are  the  persons  who  ought  to  advise 
them  in  this  matter  ;  and  wbhout  seeking 
that  advice,  they  are  taking  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  legitimate  duty.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Duke  of  N ewcastle  asked  us  in  the  same 
despatch  to  place  the  money  required  for 
increased  military  organization  in  Canada 
beyond  the  domain  of  Parliament  !  Such  a 
proposal  was  met  in  fitting  terms,  becom¬ 
ing  a  people  enjoying  British  freedom. 
We  could  not  submit  it  to  Parliament,  and 
we  did  not  It  was  said  in  the  same  despatch 
that  the  credit  of  the  country  was  endangered 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  that  if  we  were 
willing  to  show  that  we  were  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves,  if  we  went  to  this  vast 
outlay,  we  would  materially  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  credit  abroad.  Our 
reply  to  that  was,  that — 

The  maintenance  of  the  provincial  credit  abroad 
is  undoubtedly  an  object  which  the  administrators 
of  the  affairs  of  the  province  should  at  any  cost 
accomplish.  Your  Excellency’s  advisers  submit 
that  their  various  measures  demonstrate  the  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  they  are  striving  to  preserve 
the  public  credit  unimpaired.  They  contend, 
however,  that  not  the  least  important  of  the 
agencies  to  be  employed  to  this  end  is  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  due  regard  to  the  means  at  the  command 
of  the  province.  They  hold  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  retain  the  confidence  of  European  capi¬ 
talists  by  carefully  adjusting  expenditure  to  in 
come,  than  by  embarking  in  schemes,  however 
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laudable  in  themselves,  beyond  the  available 
resources  of  the  Canadian  people. 

[It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair  before  the  honorable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks.] 

After  the  recess, 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  said — With  the  con¬ 
sent  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Cornwall,  I  de¬ 
sire,  before  the  debate  is  renewed,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West 
to  the  matter  of  the  previous  question  which 
he  has  moved — to  recall  to  his  recollection 
the  statements  that  were  made  when  the 
agreement  was  come  to  that  this  debate 
should  be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
House  were  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  to  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  to  adhere 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  agreement. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  behalf  of  hon. 
gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  t'>e  House, 
I  objected  very  strongly  to  the  proposition 
to  consider  these  resolutions  as  a  single  re¬ 
solution,  and  insisted  that  they  were  of  a 
natuie  that  required  them  to  be  considered 
in  Com  mittee  of  the  Whole  House.  The  hon. 
the  lealer  of  the  Government  objected  to 
that  on  this  ground.  He  said  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions  were  a  treaty — I  do  not  think  the 
position  sound,  but  I  am  not  combating  that 
just  now — and  that  the  Government  were 
bound  to  bring  all  their  influence  to  bear  to 
p.iS8  them  in  their  entirety;  and  in  reply 
to  some  objection  made  by  myself,  he  said 
hon.  gentlemen  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  their  views  upon  record  by  amend¬ 
ments  moved  to  the  scheme.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  that  was  placing  us  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage,  and  that  we  were  entitled 
to  have  the  propositions  considered  separately 
and  a  vote  taken,  yea  or  nay,  on  the  several 
resolutions ;  but  I  was  overruled  and  the 
agreement  was  come  to,  which  you,  sir,  de¬ 
clared,  rising  in  your  place,  to  be  that  the 
debate  should  be  conducted  in  all  respects 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Well,  I  have 
two  things  to  urge — first,  that  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  the  previous  question  cannot  be 
moved;  and  second,  that  a  distinct  assurance 
was  given  by  the  Government  that  amend¬ 
ments  could  be  moved  to  the  resolution. 
These  are  the  very  words  of  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  as  given  in  the  official  report,  which 
has  been  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  : — 

Hon  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald  said  “  no.” 
The  proposition  submitted  to  this  House  is — That 
an  Address  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 


that  a  bill  should  be  passed  based  on  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  All  amendments  might  be  moved  to  that 
one  resolution.  It  would  be  the  same  thing,  in 
fact,  as  to  move  them  upon  each  resolution 
separately. 

Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  we  may 
not  move  amendments,  and  none  can  be 
moved  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  previous 
question  affirmed  by  the  House.  I  state — 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  only  to  state  it  to  him 
to  convince  him  of  the  justice  of  it — that  a 
persistence  in  moving  the  previous  question 
will  be  simply  a  violation  of  the  assurance 
the  hon.  gentleman  gave  to  the  House,  and 
of  the  distinct  understanding  arrived  at  by 
the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  debate,  and 
stated  by  you,  sir,  from  the  chair.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  adheres  to  his  motion  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I 
certainly  do  adhere  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — And  has  the  hon. 
gentleman  nothing  tQ  say  to  my  objections  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — To 
what  ? 

Hon.  Mr  HOLTON — In  reference  to 
cutting  off  amendments  by  this  motion. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Why 
did  not  the  hon.  gentleman  put  them  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — We  relied  upon 
the  assurance  given  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  cut  short 
discussion,  no  attempt  to  prevent  a  full 
and  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House  upon  every  feature  of  the  scheme. 
I  ask  him  now  again  if  he  intends  to  adhere 
to  that  declaration  '(  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I 
will,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  reflection,  make  a 
few  remarks  in  answer  to  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man.  He  speaks  as  if  it  was  a  great 
concession  to  the  majority  of  this  House 
and  to  the  Government  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  debate. 
Why,  sir,  it  was  no  concession  whatever  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  majority  of  the 
House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  and  with  the  full 
approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I  made  a 
motion  that  an  Address  should  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  sanction  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Quebec  Conference. 
That  motion  was  quite  parliamentary  in  its 
character,  and  there  was  no  parliamentary 
reason  whatever  why  it  should  be  considered 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  hon. 
gentleman  could  not,  by  any  rule  known  to 
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parliamentary  practice,  force  us  to  go  into 
oommittee  or  require  us  to  discuss  any  one 
of  these  resolutions  by  itself.  It  was  then 
quite  open  to  me,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  House,  to  make  a  motion  for 
an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  stated,  and  it  was  not  as  a  favor  to 
the  Government  that  the  arrangement 
was  made  to  discuss  it  as  if  the  House 
were  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  concession  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  minority  in  the  House  ;  for  I 
stated,  of  my  own  mere  motion,  that  although 
I  had  a  right  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  and  to 
restrict  honorable  gentlemen  to  a  single 
speech  in  accordance  with  the  rules  that 
govern  debate — that  although  this  was  my 
undoubted  right  according  to  parliamentary 
practice,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussion,  I  suggested 
that  the  same  rule  should  obtain  as  if  the 
House  were  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when 
every  member  could  speak  twenty  times  if 
he  felt  so  disposed,  and  present  his  views 
fully  on  all  the  points  of  the  scheme.  That 
was  the  proposition  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  a  fair,  liberal,  even  generous 
one.  But  how  were  we  met  by  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  ?  We  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion  at  once,  and  to 
present  the  subject  to  the  House  without 
delay.  But  it  was  stated  that  that  would 
be  unfair — that  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  first  make  a  statement,  and 
allow  it  to  go  to  the  House  and  country, 
so  that  neither  should  be  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
and  that  honorable  gentlemen  might  have 
the  fullest  information  upon  which  to 
make  up  their  minds.  We  did  make  our 
statement,  and  when  asked  for  a  week’s 
detay  in  order  that  these  speeches  might  be 
fully  considered,  we  consented  to  it.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  after  this  postponement  the 
debate  would  go  on  at  once,  we  gave  hon. 
gentlemen  opposed  to  the  scheme  a  whole 
week  to  consider  our  remarks,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  debate,  to  work  out  objections 
to  our  arguments,  and  pick  out  al  the  flaws 
they  could  find  in  the  scheme  itself.  We 
did  this  because  we  thought  it  fair,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  believed  hon.  gentlemen  were  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  professed  desire  to  have  the 
fullest  information  upon  the  subject  Well, 
the  debate  began,  it  has  gone  on  now  for 
three  weeks  since  that  postponement,  and 


as  my  hon.  colleague  the  Hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  has  said,  it  has  dragged  on 
wearily,  with  no  prospect  of  an  early  ter¬ 
mination.  And  how  have  we  been  met 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  1  Has  it 
been  in  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  the 
Government  throughout  the  debate'*  -  We 
asked  them  to  come  forward,  and  honestly 
and  fairly,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  and 
country,  to  discuss  the  scheme;  but  instead 
of  so  doing,  they  have  deliberately  trifled 
with  the  question  and  wasted  the  time  of  the 
House.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — No,  no  ! 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — The 
hon.  gentleman  as  a  in:,n  of  honor  cannot 
deny  it,  as  a  man  of  candor  he  cannot  deny 
it ;  and  if  he  should  deny  it,  his  character 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  candor  would  sink  in 
the  estimation  of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  say  it  distinctly  that  this  was  the  plot  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  delay  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  subject.  Their  policy  was 
to  wait,  like  Micawber,  fur  “something  to 
turn  up,  to  see  what  would  happen  favor¬ 
able  to  them  in  New  Brunswick,  to  learn 
what  would  be  done  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to 
embrace  every  pretext  of  delay  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  hon.  gentleman  was 
playing,  deliberately  playing,  a  trick.  He 
talked  about  a  base  trick  having  been  played 
upon  the  Opposition,  but  was  it  not  a  base 
trick  in  him  not  to  discuss  this  question,  but 
to  put  it  off  upon  every  possible  excuse,  to  in- 
teirupt  hon.  gentlemen  when  they  discussed 
it,  making  inuendoes,  suggesting  motives  for 
delay,  trying  to  disparage  the  scheme  and 
ourselves  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  and 
country,  and  getting  others  to  say  what  he 
would  not  dare  to  say  himself.  (Hear,  hear.) 
1  hat  was  the  plan  of  the  hou.  gentleman. 
He  complains  of  not  being  able  to  move  an 
amendment,  but  the  Opposition  attempted  to 
move  none.  It  was  friends  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  offered  the  only  amendments  yet 
presented.  'Ihe  policy  of  the  Opposition  was 
just  this  they  wished  to  spend  the  whole 
of  March  and  the  best  part  of  April  in  the 
general  discussion  upon  my  motion ;  and 
i  hen,  when  they  could  do  nothing  more  to 
nauseate  the  House  and  disgust  the  country 
with  the  subject,  when  they  had  wearied  the 
members  and  made  the  reporters  sick  with 
their  talk  (laughter) — they  were  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  April,  all  May  and  June, 
and  run  the  debate  well  into  summer,  upon 
the  amendments  they  intended  to  propose 
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one  after  another.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  It  is  because  these  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  have  not  endeavored  honestly  and  can¬ 
didly  to  discuss  the  question,  but  have 
played  the  game  of  prolonging  the  debate 
to  midsummer  and  preventing  the  House 
coming  to  a  final  decision  upon  it,  that  the 
Government  have  taken  the  step  now  pro¬ 
posed,  and  have  said  to  these  hon.  gentlemen  : 
“  Here, you  have  had  a  month  to  move  amend¬ 
ments  and  make  speeches.  You  have  been 
allowed  to  sit  here  discussing  the  question 
every  night  during  that  time,  and  sometimes 
till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  You 
have  not  fairly  discussed  the  scheme,  nor 
moved  any  amendments  to  it.  You  appear, 
on  the  contrary,  determined  to  obstruct  the 
measure  by  every  means  in  your  power.  You 
have  deliberately  laid  a  plot  to  throw  it  back 
with  the  view  of  defeating  it  in  this  under¬ 
hand  manner.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
that,  nor  should  be  worthy  of  the  position 
we  hold  as  a  Government  if  we  did  allow  it;” 
and,  sir,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  char¬ 
acter  the  hon.  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton) 
gives  me  of  being  a  good  parliamentary 
strategist,  if  I  allowed  this  plot  of  preventing 
the  House  coming  to  a  vote  to  succeed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  in  resorting  to  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  game 
played  by  the  Opposition,  we  bave  not  taken 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  or  the  House  by 
surprise.  We  gave  them  from  the  middle 
of  winter  almost  to  the  beginning  of  spring, 
and  the  opening  of  navigation,  to  discuss 
the  question  and  propose  amendments  ;  and 
when  we  saw  they  were  determined  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  House  and  country  indefi¬ 
nitely,  I  came  down  yesterday  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  with  the  full  appro¬ 
bation  of  my  colleagues,  stated  fairly  and 
frankly  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence,  the  utmost  consequence,  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  country,  that  this  question 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drag  on  before 
Parliament,  but  that  a  vote  should  be  taken 
without  delay,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
able  to  tell  the  sister  provinces  and  inform 
Her  Majesty  that  the  contract  we  made  with 
them,  the  arrangement  we  entered  into 
with  the  governments  of  those  provinces, 
had  met  the  full  approbation  and  consent 
of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  gave  fair  notice 
that  the  Government  considered  the  recent 
political  events  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  province,  called  not 


only  for  action,  but  prompt  action  by  this 
House  ;  and  that  every  proper  and  legitimate 
means  known  to  parliamentary  practice 
would  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  this  Iiouse  to  come  to  a 
full  and  final  decision  upon  the  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  never  taken  hon. 
gentlemen  by  surprise.  On  the  contrary, 
we  bave  allowed  them  every  latitude  in  this 
debate,  and  have  given  them  fair  notice  all 
through  of  what  we  intended  to  do.  But 
how  have  we  been  met  by  them  ?  Have  we 
been  met  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and 
sincerity?  No — and  I  say  it  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  met  throughout  in  a 
spirit  of  obstruction  and  hostility ;  and, 
instead  of  discussing  the  question  fairly  on 
its  merits,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are 
dragging  on  the  debate  slowly  for  months, 
in  order  to  tire  out  the  patience  of  the 
House  and  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  ask 
the  House  whether  they  will  permit 
such  a  shabby,  such  a  miserable  game 
to  be  played  successfully  ?  Will  they 
allow  a  question  so  closely  identified  with 
the  best  interests  of  Canada  to  be  thrown 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  like  a  battle¬ 
dore  between  the  hon.  members  for  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Chateauguay  ?  Will  they  allow 
these  hon.  gentlemen  to  trifle  with  it,  not  so 
much  because  they  are  opposed  to  the 
scheme  itself  or  disapprove  of  its  general 
principles,  as  because  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
presented  for  the  adoption  of  the  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  there  has  been  some 
little  misapprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
motion  I  have  proposed  to  the  House,  which 
it  i3  as  well  should  be  removed.  It  has 
simply  and  only  this  effect — that  it  does  not 
prevent  hon.  members  expressing  their 
views  fully  and  freely  upon  the  subject,  but 
calls  upon  every  hon  gentleman  to  give — if 
I  may  use  an  Americanism — a  straight  and 
square  vote  upon  the  question,  and  to  state 
plainly  whether  or  not  he  approves  of  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  as  a  whole.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  I  stated  when  I  opened  this 
debate  upon  my  motion,  and  as  has  been 
over  and  over  again  stated  by  several  of  my 
colleagues,  we  agreed  with  the  governments 
of  the  sister  provinces  upon  a  future  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  whole  of  British  North 
America,  and  we  ask  this  House  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  that  Constitution.  We  told 
the  House  that  wo  had  made  this  treaty 
with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 
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Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — With  some  quali¬ 
fications. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — No  ; 
we  told  the  House  that  we  had  the  previous 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  Her  Majesty’s 
representative  to  our  meeting.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  met  and  sat  under  this  authority,  and 
we  worked  out  a  scheme  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  provinces.  That  scheme  may  be  a 
good  or  it  may  be  a  bad  one ;  but  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  this 
House  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  it,  to  accept 
or  reject  it.  We  had  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Government  to  our 
meeting — because  this  House  knows  that  the 
union  of  these  colonies  is  a  matter  of  great 
Imperial  as  well  as  of  great  local  interest — 
and  under  that  sanction  we  have  worked  out 
a  Constitution  and  made  a  bargain  with  the 
other  provinces.  We  have  pledged  ourselves 
as  a  Government  to  come  down  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament  and  say — “  Here  is  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  we  have  agreed  upon  for  the 
future  government  of  these  provinces.  We 
have  agreed  to  submit  it  to  this  House,  just 
as  the  governments  of  the  other  provinces 
have  agreed  to  submit  it  to  their  respective 
legislatures.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
members  of  this  House  whether  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  a  scheme  that,  with  all  the  faults 
and  imperfections  it  may  have,  ought  to  be 
entered  into  by  the  Parliament  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  exercise  this  right,  and  ask  you  to 
declare  by  your  votes,  yes  or  no,  whether  we 
were  right  in  framing  this  measure,  and 
whether  it  is  such  an  one  as  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  this  House.”  (Hear,  heai .)  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  what  though  amendments  should 
be  carried — what  though  the  amendment  of 
which  the  honorable  member  for  North  On¬ 
tario  has  given  notice  should  succeed,  and  the 
House  should  declare  in  favor  of  a  Legislative 
instead  ot  a  Federal  union  (supposing  the 
honorablo  gentleman  did  present  and  carry 
such  a  motion) — what  good  could  it  possibly 
do  ?  The  contract  that  we  entered  into  with 
the  other  provinces  would  be  broken;  this 
Legislature  would  be  violating  the  solemn 
engagement  under  which  we  are  to  the  other 
colonies,  and  we  would  have  a  Constitution 
drawn  up  which  none  of  the  other  provinces 
would,  adopt.  We  know  that  they  would 
reject  it — we  know  that  Lower  Canada  would 
go  as  one  man  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Well,  the  other 
provinces  go  against  this. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — At 


all  events  the  governments  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  will  submit  the  question  to  their  legis¬ 
latures  and  take  their  opinion  upon  it,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  this  House — “  Do  you 
or  do  you  not  approve  of  it  ?  If  you  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  scheme  altogether  because  of  its 
general  principles,  why  vote  it  out.  If  you 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  Legislative  and  not 
a  Federal  union,  why  vote  it  out.  If  you  think 
it  wrong  to  create  a  life  peerage  instead 
of  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  why  vote 
it  out.  Vote  it  out  for  any  or  all  of  these 
reasons  if  you  like ;  but  give  us  at  once  an 
honest,  candid  and  fair  vote  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  let  the  sister  colonies  know  without 
delay  whether  you  approve  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  or  not.”  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  sir, 
amendments  are  a  mere  matter  of  folly  and 
absurdity.  (Hear,  hear,  and  ironical  cheers 
from  the  Opposition.)  Honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  cry  “  Hear,  hear.”  I  do  not  of 
course  speak  of  the  merits  of  any  proposition 
in  amendment  for  a  legislative  union,  or  an 
elective  Legislative  Council,  or  for  any  other 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  ;  but  I 
state  this  in  all  earnestness,  that  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  the  carrying  of  any  amendment 
to  this  scheme  is  merely  to  lose  the  only 
chance  of  union  we  can  ever  hope  to  have 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  for  the  sake  of 
some  fancied  superior  Constitution  which  we 
cannot  get  any  of  the  colonies  to  agree  to. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  we  ask  this  House  to  do 
is  what  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature 
has  already  candidly  done,  to  discuss  the 
matter  fairly  and  honestly  upon  its  merits, 
and  then  to  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  Those 
who  think  the  Constitution  likely  to  place 
the  country  in  a  worse  position  than  it  now 
occupies,  will  vote  against  it.  Those  who 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  an  ap¬ 
proximation  at  any  rate  to  what  is  right, 
that  it  will  bring  the  colonies  together  into 
closer  communication,  that  it  will  form  the 
basis  of  a  powerful  and  enduring  alliance  with 
England,  will  vote  for  it  with  all  its  faults. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  as  to  the  consequences 
of  this  motion  which  I  have  proposed,  this 
House  ought  to  know  that  not  a  single  speech 
can  be  cut  off  or  shorn  of  its  dimensioifs  by  it, 
and  that  every  honorable  gentleman  can  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  Confederation,  giving,  as 
fully  as  he  desires,  the  reasons  why  he  will 
vote  for  or  against  the  scheme  proposed.  All 
the  motion  will  do,  all  the  Government  wish 
to  do,  is  to  keep  the  question  before  the 
House ;  and  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Ontario  can  speak  as  well  to  it  as  if  he  had 
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his  amendmeni  ia  his  hand,  and  can,  as  he 
usually  does,  nnke  as  able  a  speech  as  if  there 
were  half-a-dozen  amendments  proposed  to  it. 
The  whole  scheme,  in  fact,  is  as  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  House,  and  as  fully  before  it  and 
open  to  discustion,  as  it  was  on  the  day  I 
movoa  its  adoption.  All  this  motion  will  do 
is  to  prevent  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
playing  the  trick  whioh  I  have  6poken  of — 
drawing  the  discussion  away  from  the  main 
question  before  the  House,  getting  up  debates 
upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Government 
and  .  of  the  local  governments,  upon  an 
elective  or  an  appointed  Legislative  Council, 
and  upon  all  sorts  of  side  issues  upon  which 
the  changes  would  be  rung  night  after  night 
and  week  after  week,  through  the  spring  and 
summer,  till  the  House  became  weary  with 
the  surfeit  of  talk,  and  the  country  disgusted. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That,  sir,  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  but  I 
hope  this  House  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
fall  into  the  trap  they  have  laid,  and  I  know 
honorable  members  are  fully  aware  of  the 
designs  of  these  honorable  gentlemen.  They 
cannot  complain  that  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  moving  amendments.  They 
have  had  three  weeks  to  do  it,  and  they  have 
not  yet  moved  one  or  given  notice  of  one. 
Then,  sir,  what  will  be  the  consequences,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  previous  question  is  not 
carried?  If  it  is  rejected,  and  the  main 
question  is  not  put,  Confederation  is  defeated. 
And  I  will  at  once  inform  the  House  that  to 
vote  that  the  main  question  be  not  put,  will 
throw  Confederation  over  forever,  and  forever 
destroy  the  last  hopes  of  a  friendly  junction 
between  the  colonies  of  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  —  Why  the  last 
hopes  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Be¬ 
cause  if  we  reject  now  the  agreement  come 
to  by  all  the  governments  of  all  the  provinces, 
we  can  never  expect  to  get  them  to  meet 
again  to  make  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  —  But  one  of  these 
Governments  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — The 
hon.  gentleman  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
governments  of  all  the  provinces  are  pledged 
to  the  scheme,  but  that  the  legislatures  have 
not  yet  expressed  themselves  upon  it.  If  any 
of  them  appear  now  to  be  hostile  to  it,  that 
feeling  may  disappear  when  it  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  to  them.  Even  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  may 
himself  become  convinced  of  its  desirability, 
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and  vote  for  it.  We  cannot  say  how  those  legis¬ 
latures  will  vote,  but  what  we  propose  to  do 
is  to  lay  our  action  before  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  ask  it  to  exercise  its  influence 
with  the  other  colonies  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  scheme.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Mother  Country  gives  friendly  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  sister  colonies  in  that  kindly  spirit 
in  which  she  always  gives  it,  if  she  points  out 
that  in  her  view  this  scheme  is  calculated  to 
serve,  not  only  our  interests,  but  the  general 
interests,  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
those  colonies,  whatever  may  bo  their  local 
feelings,  will  listen  at  all  events  with  respect, 
and  perhaps  with  conviction,  to  the  advice  so 
given  by  the  Imperial  Government.  I  have 
no  doubt,  indeed  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  the 
Imperial  Government  gives  that  advice,  it  will 
be  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  maternal  love 
and  forbearance,  and  that  if  England  points 
out  what  is  due  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
Empire,  and  shows  what  she,  in  her  exper¬ 
ience  and  wisdom,  believes  to  be  best  for  the 
future  interests  of  British  North  America, 
her  advice  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered,  and  sooner  or  later  with 
conviction.  (Cheers.)  For  all  these  reasons 
I  think  the  members  of  the  Government 
would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  in  this  great 
Btrait,  this  great  emergency  in  our  affairs,  if 
they  did  not  press  for  the  decision  of  this 
House  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why,  there  is  the  question  of  defence,  which 
the  honorable  member  for  Cornwall  admits  to 
be  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  that  re¬ 
quires  immediate  attention  and  demands  that 
further  delay  in  dealing  with  this  scheme 
should  not  be  allowed. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — What  has  defence 
to  do  with  this  scheme  of  Confederation  ? 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  stated,  over  and 
over  again,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— The 
honorable  gentleman  is  mistaken.  The  two 
questions  are  intimately  connected. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Why,  when  we 
asked  for  information  the  other  day  as  to  what 
it  is  proposed  to  do  in  the  matter  of  defence, 
the  honorable  gentleman  said  that  that  was  a 
different  subject  from  this  altogether.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — The 
honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  oertainly 
did  move  a  series  of  resolutions  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  upon  this  subject,  which  we  refused, 
because  they  were  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
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obstructing  and  delaying  the  debate  on  this 
scheme.  (Hear,  bear.)  When  I  say  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  these 
two  questions  of  defence  and  Confederation,  I 
mean  this :  that  the  progress  of  recent  events 
— events  which  have  occurred  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  debate — has  increased  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  defence  and  to  this  scheme.  Honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  opposite  have  been  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — they  have  been  behind  the  scenes — 
and  they  know  that  the  question  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  British  North  America  is  of  great 
and  pressing  importance,  and  they  know  that 
the  question  of  the  defence  of  Canada  cannot 
be  separated  from  it.  And  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  informed,  and  will  find  by  the 
scheme  itself,  that  the  subject  was  considered 
by  the  Conference,  and  that  it  was  arranged 
that  there  should  be  one  organized  system 
of  defence  for  the  whole  of  the  provinces  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  whole.  Well,  it  is  now  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  some  members 
of  the  Government  should  go  home  imme¬ 
diately,  in  order  that  England  may  know  what 
the  opinion  of  Canada  is  upon  this  question  of 
Confederation,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of 
defence.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Is  that 
what  you  want  them  to  go  for  ? 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  MACDONALD— Yes. 
The  season  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  commence  these  works — the  only 
season  during  which  they  can  be  carried  out 
at  all ;  and  that  man  is  not  true  to  his  country, 
that  man  is  not  a  true  patriot,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  petty  parliamentary  triumph,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  party  annoyance — for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Opposition  amounts  to  nothing 
more — would  endeavor  to  postpone  some  defi¬ 
nite  arrangement  on  this  important  question 
of  defence.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  opposition  is  either  one  or  the  other  of 
two  things — it  is  either  for  the  sake  of  party 
annoyance,  or  it  is  a  deliberate  desire  to  pre¬ 
vent  anything  being  done  to  defend  ourselves, 
in  order  that  we  may  easily  fall  a  prey  to  an¬ 
nexation.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  like  to  believe 
that  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  entertain 
any  wish  to  become  connected  with  the 
neighboring  republic,  and  therefore  I  am 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  they  are  actuated 
by  the  miserable  motive  of  gaining  a  little 
parliamentary  or  party  success.  There  are 
only  two  alternatives  ot  belief,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  them  must  be  correct.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  believe  the  honorable  member  for  Chateau- 
guay  is  in  his  heart  strongly  in  favor  of  a 


Federal  union  of  these  colonies  ;  but  because 
it  is  proposed  by  honorable  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  he  cannot  and  will  not 
support  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  long  as  my 
honorable  friend  the  Hon.  Finance  Minister  sits 
here  on  these  benches,  so  long  as  Mordecai 
sits  at  the  King’s  gate — (laughter) — and  so 
long  as  the  honorable  gentleman  sits  on  the 
opposite  instead  of  this  side  of  the  House,  so 
long  will  he  find  fault  and  object.  Hit  high 
or  hit  low,  like  the  flogged  soldier,  nothing 
will  please  him.  (Renewed  laughter.)  But 
I  believe  the  House  will  not  sanction  such 
pitiful  conduct  as  honorable  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite  exhibit.  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
large,  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  sustain  us 
in  the  course  we  have  adopted;  and  that  we 
should  be  highly  blameable  were  we  to  exhaust 
the  patience  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  our 
supporters,  by  allowing  this  conduct  to  be 
pursued  much  longer  unchecked.  These,  sir, 
are  my  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Chateauguay.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  provoked  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  altogether  the  best  speech  he  has 
delivered  during  this  debate.  So  much  I 
freely  admit,  and  I  think  his  own  followers 
will  confess  that  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
spoken  with  anything  like  his  usual  spirit 
and  force  during  the  whole  debate.  This 
was  perhaps  inevitable,  because  in  his  other 
speech,  and  notably  in  his  introductory 
speech,  he  labored  under  the  consciousness 
that  the  scheme  was  at  variance  with  his 
own  antecedents,  and  was  not  approved  of  by 
anybody.  We  bad,  therefore,  at  that  time 
none  of  that  vivacity,  none  of  that  streugth 
of  declamation,  none  of  that  humor  with 
which  his  brief  speech  this  evening  has 
overflown.  But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  point 
to  which  I  called  your  attention  when  you 
resumed  the  chair.  To  that  point  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  not  been  pleased  to  speak. 
He  has  gone  off  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  He 
has  said  he  will  not  hold  himself  bound  by 
the  arrangements  which  he  himself  entered 
into  at  the  opening  of  the  debate.  He 
says  he  does  not  consider  himself  so 
bound  ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  his  excuse  for  his  de¬ 
parture  from  that  agreement.  He  says  that 
I  and  other  bon.  gentlemen  on  this  side 
have  been  instrumental  in  wasting  the  time 
of  the  House.  Emphatically  I  deny  that 
statement.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  we  did  re¬ 
sist  the  unfair  attempts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  to  change  the  order  of  the  debate 
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which  was  deliberately  established,  whereby 
the  debate  was  to  be  resumed  every  evening 
at  half-past  seven,  I  do  not  deny.  I  frankly 
admit  it,  and  claim  that  we  were  justified  in 
so  doing ;  at  all  events  I  am  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  having  contributed 
my  share  to  that  result.  But  as  to  the 
debate  on  the  main  mction,  I  defy  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  to  indicate  one  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  on  this  side  who  has  wasted  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  time  of  theHouse — who  has  spoken 
beside  the  question — and  who  has  spoken 
in  order  to  postpone  the  question  and  to 
protract  the  debate.  And  for  proof  of  this 
assertion,  I  venture  to  say  that  when  we  get 
the  extended  reports  of  this  debate,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
speeches  of  honorable  gentlemen  who  support 
this  measure  is  at  bast  twice  that  which  is 
occupied  by  the  speeches  of  hon.  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  That’s 
just  the  complaint  made  on  this  side,  that 
you  will  not  speak.  (Laughter.) 

Hon  Mr.  HOLTON — Oh,  we  are  wasting 
time  by  not  speaking — that’s  the  charge  ! 
(Laughter.)  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
honorable  gentleman’s  leader  would  never 
have  made  a  blunder  of  that  kind.  We 
have  wasted  the  time  of  the  House  by  not 
speaking  1  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very  novel  way 
of  talking  against  time,  by  holding  our 
tongues  !  (Laughter.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  going  into  the  general  debate.  I 
shall  not  proceed  with  this  matter  further. 
I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  justice  and  common  fairness  of  hon. 
gentlemen.  That  appeal  has  been  disre¬ 
garded.  They  adhere  to  that  unfair  step  of 
theirs,  and  of  course  we  must  meet  it  as  we 
ean.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  gentleman  found  fault 
with  what  I  stated  just  now.  But  what  I 
said  was  quite  correct  3  and  that  is,  that  we 
wanted  to  give  as  free  scope  to  the  debate 
as  could  be  afforded  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  When,  however,  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  had  their  opportunity  to 
speak,  they  were  never  ready ;  and  we  all 
remember  that  on  two  occasions  they  actually 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  one 
night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  again,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Brome  (Mr.  Dunkin)  was 
unable  to  continue  his  speech,  at  ten  o’clock. 
Some  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  had 
promised  to  speak,  and  I  well  recollect  that 


the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Mc- 
Giverin)  had  to  come  to  their  relief,  and 
filled  up  the  space  in  the  debate,  in  order  to 
give  the  opportunity  to  the  Opposition  of 
being  ready  on  the  following  day.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  cannot  allow  the 
* 

Hon.  Attorney  General  West  to  run  away 
from  the  question  by  one  of  those  “  artful 
dodges,”  for  which  he  is  so  well  known  in 
this  House  and  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  question  put  to  him  by  my  honorable 
friend  the  member  for  Chateauguay  (Hon. 
Mr.  Holton)  was,  whether  he  did  not  agree 
to  the  debate  being  continued  on  certain 
terms,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  given  to  hon.  members  to 
move  their  amendments.  It  is  very  well  for 
the  Attorney  General  West  to  say  that 'that 
arrangement  was  made,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  not*for  the  convenience  of  honorable 
members,  but  out  of  mere  courtesy  by  the 
Government.  Sir,  the  proposition  was  his 
own.  The  hon.  gentleman  himself  came  to 
the  House  and  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  debate  should  be  conducted,  actually 
proposing  that  the  rule  which  prevented 
honorable  members  speaking  more  than  once 
on  the  same  question,  with  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair,  should  be  suspended,  in 
order  that  every  member  should  have  the 
same  freedom  of  discussion  as  though  we 
were  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  That  wa3 
the  proposition  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  himself,  thinking  it  the  most  proper 
way  to  conduct  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  went  further,  and  stated  it  as  his  opinion 
that  after  the  debate  commenced,  it  should 
go  on  each  day  after  half-past  seven,  leaving 
the  afternoon  sitting  for  the  other  business 
of  the  House.  This  was  another  of  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  voluntary  statements.  Then, 
going  on,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West,  immediately  after, 
in  answer  to  my  hon.  friend  on  my  right 
(Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald),  saying  : — 

His  idea  was  that  after  the  debate  commenced, 
it  should  go  on  each  day  after  half-past  seven, 
leaving  the  afternoon  sitting  for  other  business . 

And  again — 

The  suspension  of  the  rules  he  proposed  was 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  by  allowing 
each  member  to  speak  and  state  his  objections  as 
oft,en  as  he  pleased.  ******** 

*****  He  agreed  that  Mr.  Came¬ 
ron’s  proposition  was  a  reasonable  one.  The 


Government  would,  in  the  first  instance,  lay  their 
case  before  the  House,  and  through  the  preS3  be¬ 
fore  the  country,  and  then  allow  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  country  to  judge  of  the  case  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Government. 

The  IT on.  President  of  the  Council  also 
said  : — 

Although  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  had  proposed  that 
the  discussion  should  continue  day  after  day, he  had 
not  suggested  for  a  moment  that  the  vote  should 
be  hurried  on  ;  the  debate  at  any  period  might  be 
adjourned,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  allow  time  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.  There  were 
130  members,  and  almost  every  member  would 
desire  to  9peak  on  the  question  ;  and  he  thought 
clearly  the  proper  course  was  to  devote  every 
day,  after  half-past  seven,  to  the  discussion,  to 
allow  all  members  on  both  sides  to  state  their 
views,  that  they  might  go  to  the  country  and  be 
fully  considered. 

This,  then,  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  brought  the  proposition  before 
the  House — the  matter  was  to  be  discussed 
without  hurry,  and  the  whole  of  the  130 
members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  to 
be  allowed  to  express  their  opinions  fully, 
and  their  views  were  to  go  to  the  country 
to  be  fully  weighed  and  consideied.  After 
that  we  heard  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West 
saying  : — 

Of  course  it  was  competent  to  the  House  to 
vote  against  the  Address  as  a  whole,  or  to  adopt 
amendments  to  it ;  but,  if  they  did  so,  it  would 
then  be  for  the  Government  to  consider  whether 
they  would  press  the  scheme  further  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House. 

Still  further,  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West 
said  ; — 

All  amendments  might  be  moved  to  that  one 
resolution.  It  would  be  the  same  thing,  in  fact, 
as  to  move  them  upon  each  resolution  separately. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  occurred  during  the 
preliminary  discussion. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— That 
is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — But  you  back  out 
of  it  now. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— Why  did 
you  not  move  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  was  saying  that 
this  occurred  in  the  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  which  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West 
himself  brought  in  the  resolution  upon 
which  the  discussion  of  this  measure  should 
be  based.  We  proposed  that,  as  the  best 
protection  for  the  miuority,  we  should  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole;  but  the  Hon. 


Atty.  Gen.  West  said  that  we  should  have 
all  the  advantages,  and  more,  too,  than  if  we 
went  into  committee.  He  promised  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  express  our  views 
as  often  as  we  pleased,  while  we  would  have 
the  benefit  of  greater  order  being  kept,  with 
the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  than  would  he 
possible  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  We 
relied  upon  this  agreement  being  kept,  and 
believed  that  not  only  would  members  be 
allowed  to  express  their  views  without 
check,  but  that  the  public  would  have  time 
to  hold  meetings  and  petition.  We  there¬ 
fore  consented  at  once  to  the  eight  days’ 
adjournment,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Peel  (Hon  J.  H. 
Cameron),  and  which  was  considered  by 
all  a  most  reasonable  proposition.  Well,  the 
Government  took  eight  days  to  send  their 
speeches  to  the  country,  and  four  days  after 
the  debate  was  resumed,  we  find  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Montreal  Centre  (Hon. 
Mr.  Rose)  putting  a  notice  on  the  paper  to 
do  away  with  the  solemn  agreement  which 
was  entered  into  on  the  floor  of  Parliament 
between  the  honorable  members  on  the  min¬ 
isterial  side  and  the  minority  in  opposition. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  benches  closed  the  exposition 
of  their  case  on  the  8th  of  February.  On 
the  16th  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  on 
the  2 1st — Saturday  and  Sunday  intervening 
— just  two  nights'  debating  having  taken 
place  in  the  meantime — the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Montreal  Centre  went  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  to  get  a  round  robin  signed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  breaking  a  solemn  agreement,  which 
had  been  entered  into  in  good  faith,  between 
the  Government  and  the  minority.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Having  failed,  after  two  nights’  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  carry  the  resolution  of  which  he 
had  given  notice — after,  I  say,  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Montreal  Centre  had  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  carry  that  motion — 
the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West  put  a  notice  on 
the  paper  to  the  same  effect,  thereby  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  of  all  that  had  been  done 
in  this  respect  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Montreal  Centre.  And  in  the  absence  of  the 
Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West,  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen. 
East  moved  that  resolution  for  breaking  the 
agreement  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
solemnly  entered  into.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
sir,  not  only  did  they  attempt  to  break  this 
agreement,  so  as  to  prevent  discussion  cn 
the  part  of  the  minority,  and  to  stifle  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  which  was 
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manifesting  itself  at  public  meetings,  which 
were  being  held  everywhere  throughout  the 
country,  and  making  itself  kuowu  to  this 
House  through  the  right  of  petition  ;  but  we 
now  find  the  hot),  gentlemen  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  ever,  rule  aud  technicality  known 
to  parliamentary  practice  to  accomplish  the 
same  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  forsooth, 
the  hon.  gentleman  rises  ia  his  place  and 
attempts  to  justify  himself  by  calling  the 
Opposition  a  factious  opposition,  and  by 
charging  it  with  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House.  They  are  anxious  to  strangle  the 
discussion  after  five  or  six  days’  debate, 
when  more  time  had  been  employed  by  lion, 
members  on  that  side  than  by  hon.  members 
on  our  side,  having  already  succeeded  in 
forcing  on  the  discussion  at  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoou,  instead  of  half-past  seven, 
according  to  the  agreement.  And  now,  sir, 
we  are  witnessing  tho  extraordinary  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  Government  moving  the  “  previous 
question  ”  to  their  own  motion.  (Cheers.) 
Well,  indeed,  might  the  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  (Mr.  Powell)  ask  if  there  could 
be  found  a  precedent  for  such  a  course  ! 
Hon.  gentlemen  who  can  accomplish  such  a 
thing  a3  the  “  double  shuffle”  can  never 
be  much  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  a 
precedent.  They  who  have  so  long,  by 
means  of  parliamentary  tricks,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  position,  arc  now  inventing 
a  new  dodge  in  order  to  choke  off  discussion 
on  this  question.  Already,  sir,  have  we 
seen,  oc  one  celebrated  occasion — in  the 
Corrigan  case — the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  rising  in  his  place  and  moving  a 
resolution,  and  afterwards  inviting  his  own 
followeis  to  vote  agamst  it.  (Cheers.) 
And  now,  following  a  similar  course,  he  is 
proposing  the  “  previous  question,”  the 
object  of  which  is,  in  ordinary  parliamentary 
practice,  to  prevent  a  vote  beiog  taken  on 
the  main  proposition.  Whenever  an  hon. 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  dares 
not  vote  against  it,  he  moves  or  gets  a 
friend  to  move  the  “  previous  question,” 
which  is  that  the  question  be  now  put,  and 
votes  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  is 
the  invariable  practice  in  England,  where 
parliamentary  usage  is  better  known  than  iu 
this  country,  and  we  here  find  a  govern¬ 
ment  resorting  to  a  similar  dodge  in  reference 
to  a  measure  of  their  own,  and  the  most 
important  measure  that  was  ever  brought 
before  the  country. 


Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Aud  a 
strong  government,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  DOItlON — Yes,  and  a  strong 
government,  as  my  honorable  friend  says — 
a  government  which  boasts  of  having  an 
immense  majority,  and  of  having  the  power 
to  carry  such  measures  as  it  pleases.  It  is 
such  a  government  as  this,  I  say,  which  is 
dragging  its  supporters  still  deeper  through 
the  mire — which  is  saying  to  them  :  “  You 
shall  vote  for  the  scheme  without  putting 
your  views  on  record,  and  without  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  in  the  usual  constitutional  manner.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  what  do  they  gain  by 
such  a  course  ?  They  acknowledge  it  will 
not  stop  discussion.  And  thus  they  will  Dot 
gain  a  single  hour  or  a  single  minute  in  point 
of  time.  But  this  they  will  gain — if  their 
supporters  are  blind  enough  to  follow  them 
— those  who  are  pledged  to  their  constituents 
not  to  vote  for  the  scheme  without  first 
submitting  it  to  the-  people,  will  be  forced 
into  eating  up  all  the  promises  that  they 
have  made  while  in  the  presence  of  their 
constituents.  It  may  be  possible  that  they 
will  find  some  who  will  thus,  following  the 
example  shown  them  by  the  Government, 
give  the  denial  to  their  solemn  promises, 
aod  turn  their  backs  on  the  pledges  they 
have  given — they  may  find,  I  say,  a  few 
of  their  followers  doing  this ;  but  I  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  House  who  have  gone 
to  publio  meetings  in  the  country — who 
have  met  their  constituents  free  to  face,  and 
who  have  faithfully  pledged  themselves  to 
vote  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  will  be 
dragged,  as  the  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  attempt  to  drag  them,  into  doing 
that  which  their  own  consciences  aud  their 
promises  to  their  constituents  alike  forbid. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  will  be  discreditable  to 
this  House,  should  honorable  members  be 
found  in  such  a  position — if,  by  a  mere 
dodge  of  this  kind,  Ministers  themselves  can 
not  only  break  their  own  promises,  but 
compel  their  supporters  to  break  their  pro¬ 
mises  as  well.  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  this 
House  and  the  country,  there  will  not  be 
found  one  of  those  who  have  promised  to 
vote  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  recording 
his  vote  for  the  question  now  before  the 
Chair.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that 
every  honorable  member  who  votes  for  the 
previous  question  declares  against  any 
amendment  being  moved  to  the  main  motion, 
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against  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  this  House  being 
placed  on  record.  In  voting,  too,  for  the 
“  previous  question,”  he  also  votes  to  con¬ 
done  the  breach  of  faith  of  which  honorable 
gentlemen  have  been  guilty  towards  this 
House.  And,  sir,  honorable  gentlemen 
must  have  sunk  very  low  in  the  estimation 
of  their  own  friends,  when  two  or  three  of 
their  warmest  supporters  have  to  rise,  one 
after  the  other,  to  charge  them,  as  was  done 
this  afternoon,  with  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
with  not  having  kept  their  promises  to  this 
House  and  to  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  my  opinion,  the  honorable  gentlemen 
would  have  shown  a  little  more  dignity  and 
self-respect  had  they  not  thus  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  taunts  of  their  own  friends. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  House  will 
consent  to  be  led  away  by  the  dexterous  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West 
— by  the  fictitious  indignation  which  he  is 
always  ready  to  summon  to  his  assistance, 
and  with  which  he  has  burst  upon  the  House 
to-day.  In  respect  to  the  factiousness  of 
the  Opposition,  T  repeat  that  I  never  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  House  such  a  spectacle  as 
that  which  has  just  been  displayed  by  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  Never,  in  my 
life,  did  I  hear  a  strong  government  rising 
in  its  place,  and  upon  a  question  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude,  involving  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  country,  exclaiming — “  You  shall  accept 
the  scheme  as  a  whole;  you  shall  not  even 
have  the  opportunity  of  moving  a  single 
amendment.”  The  honorable  gentleman, 
sir,  treated  as  an  absurd  proposition  that  of 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Ontario 
— which  is  also  the  desire  of  the  Lower 
Provinces — for  a  legislative  union,  with 
guarantees  for  the  laws,  language  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada, 
instead  of  a  Federal  union.  But,  sir,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  a  great  many  members  of 
this  House,  nay,  some  in  the  Administration, 
would  prefer  that  to  the  proposed  scheme  of 
Federation  ?  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  in 
Nova  Scotia,  lion.  Mr.  Howe  has  set  his  face 
against  Federation,  and  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  legislative  union,  which  the  honorable 
gentlemen  oppostbo  treat  as  an  absurdity. 
Well,  sir,  whether  it  is  an  absurdity  or  not, 
every  honorable  member  of  this  House  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  his  views  on 
record,  and  of  saying — “  I  want  a  legislative 
union,  and  not  a  Federation;  I  want  an 
elective,  and  not  a  nominative  Council.” 


(Hear,  Hear.)  Sir,  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  say  that  a  legislative  union  is  an 
absurdity,  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  on 
this  question  is  also  an  absurdity  ;  but  this 
is  only  in  keeping  with  their  whole  course  of 
conduct,  which  is  to  treat  the  people  of  this 
country  with  contempt,  and  altogether  to 
disregard  the  wishes  of  their  representatives 
in  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not  only  do 
they  treat  this  side  with  contempt,  but  they 
treat  with  even  greater  contempt  their  own 
friends,  whom  they  are  trying  to  coerce  into 
approval  of  their  unconstitutional  course  of 
conduct.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  resumed  his 
speech,  which  was  interrupted  at  the  dinner 
recess,  by  saying  : — 

His  Grace  proceeds  to  point  out  a  course 
which,  if  followed,  would  most  assuredly 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  He  says: — 

Whatever  other  steps  may  be  taken  for  the  im¬ 
proved  organization  of  the  militia,  it  appears  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  of  essential 
importance  that  its  administration  and  the  supply 
of  funds  for  its  support,  should  be  exempt  from 
the  disturbing  action  of  ordinary  politics.  Unless 
this  be  done,  there  can  be  no  confidence  that  in 
the  appointment  of  officers  and  in  other  matters 
of  a  purely  military  character,  no  other  object 
than  the  efficiency  of  the  force  is  kept  in  view. 
Were  it  not  that  it  might  fairly  be  considered  too 
great  an  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  suggest  that  the  charge  for  the  militia,  or  a 
certain  fixed  portion  of  it,  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Canada,  or  voted 
for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years. 

I  trust  the  House  will  bear  with  me  while 
I  read  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  this  extraordinary  proposition  : — 

Another  suggestion  embraced  in  His  Grace’s 
despatch  is  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 
Your  Excellency’s  advisers  allude  to  that  portion 
of  the  despatch  in  which  His  Grace  proposes  to 
remove  the  control  of  funds  required  for  militia 
purposes  from  the  domain  of  Parliament.  His 
Grace  is  evidently  aware  that  the  proposition 
wears  the  aspect  of  “an  interference  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,"  and  it 
is  certain  that  any  measure  liable  to  this  construc¬ 
tion  never  will  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  people  inheriting  the  freedom  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  British  institutions.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  guards  with  jealous  care  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Empire.  Its  appropriations  are  annually  voted, 
and  not  the  most  powerful  minister  has  dared  to 
propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  its  controlling  power  for  a  period  of  five 
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years.  If  the  disturbing  action  “  of  ordinary 
politics”  is  a  reason  for  removing  the  final  direc 
tion  of  military  preparations  from  Parliament,  it 
is  in  every  sense  as  applicable  in  England  as  in 
Canada.  What  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  of  danger  entertain, 
is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  by  the  Legislature 
of  Canada.  Whatever  evils  are  incident  to  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  the  people  of  a  British  pro¬ 
vince  will  not  forget  that  they  are  trivial  in 
comparison  with  those  which  are  inseparable  from 
arbitrary  authority.  Popular  liberties  are  only 
safe  when  the  action  of  the  people  retains  and 
guides  the  policy  of  those  who  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
They  are  safe  against  military  despotism,  wielded 
by  a  corrupt  government,  only  when  they  have  in 
their  hands  the  means  of  controlling  the  supplies 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military  organ¬ 
ization 

I  will  now  quote  one  more  extract  from  the 
same  report,  which  will  exhibit  the  opinion 
entertained  at  that  time  by  us  in  relation  to 
the  political  union  of  the  provinces.  What 
I  am  now  about  to  read  was  written  in  answer 
to  a  proposition  made  from  the  Colonial  Of¬ 
fice  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  by  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  which 
should  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  common  defence 
of  the  whole  country.  The  extract  here  cited 
wiil  place  the  House  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  then  intended  to  be  done  : — 

A  union  for  defence  is  proposed  by  His  Grace 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — a  union 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  for  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  one  uniform  system 
of  military  organization  and  training,  having  a 
common  defensive  land,  and  approved  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government — a  union,  whose  details 
would  emanate  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
whose  management  would  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  several  local  legislatures.  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  advisers  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  any  alliance  of  this  character 
cannot  at  present  be  entertained.  An  Interco¬ 
lonial  Railway  seems  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
any  more  intimate  relations  between  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  than  those  which  now 
exist.  The  construction  even  of  this  work  is  by 
no  means  certain ;  although  this  Government, 
looking  at  it  mainly  as  a  means  of  defence,  has 
entertained  the  preliminaries,  in  common  with 
delegates  from  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  premature,  just  now,  to 
speculate  upon  the  possible  political  consequences 
which  may  never  be  consummated.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  there  can  bo  no  closer  intercolonial 
union  of  any  kind  until  increased  facilities  for  in¬ 
tercommunication  are  provided;  and  equally 
certain  that  the  provinces,  supposing  them  to  be 
hereafter  united,  will  never  contribute  to  an 
expensive  system  of  defence  unless  it  be  subject 


to  their  own  control.  Speaking  for  Canada, 
Your  Excellency’s  advisers  are  sure  that  this  pro¬ 
vince  will  continue  to  claim  the  exclusive  right 
of  directing  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys. 

Sir,  these  were  the  replies  to  the  various 
propositions  submitted  by  ITis  Grace  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  contributions  towards  the  defence 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  means  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  same.  If  different  ground  is  now 
taken  by  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury  benches,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
abandon  the  rights  which  belong  to  a  free 
people — the  right  of  controlling  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  our  own  money,  the  denial  of  which 
caused  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
in  1776.  In  the  observations  I  have  made 
on  the  question  cf  defence,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  share,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
that  the  proportion  asked  of  us  shall  be 
according  to  our  ability.  What  I  say  is 
that  in  the  condition  in  which  the  country 
is  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
undertake  an  outlay  which  would  hopelessly 
embarrass  our  exchequer.  To  organize  a 
large  force  in  connection  with  the  outlay  for 
fortifications,  would  require  a  large  number 
of  men,  who  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
industry  of  the  country — and,  that  industry 
being  heavily  taxed,  withoutany  return  being 
expected  ; — and  the  soil  refusing  perhaps  to 
be  as  prolific  as  in  other  years,  most  serious 
embarrassments  would  overtake  us  in  the 
attempt  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  war  which 
we  had  done  nothing  to  provoke.  And, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  Imperial  policy 
which  might  bring  about  such  a  war,  I  say 
it  becomes  the  people  of  this  country,  before 
they  undertake  a  large  outlay  for  defence  or 
military  organisation,  to  consider  what  por¬ 
tion  we  can  bear  of  the  burdens  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say 
nothing  of  the  sensational  style  of  speaking 
which  the  Attorney  General  West  gets  up 
about  other  topics,  in  order  to  get  away  fiom 
the  point  raised  by  my  honorable  friend  from 
Chateauguay,  who  stated  the  case  in  a  way 
that  any  one  who  desired  might  have  met  it 
fairly.  When  a  plain  answer  is  wanted  to  a 
pointed  question,  honorable  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  invariably  fly  off  to  something  else.  I 
will  not  allude  to  the  debate  which  incident¬ 
ally  followed  after  the  recess  this  evening, 
and  before  I  resumed  my  observations  a 
little  while  ago,  farther  than  to  make  a 
remark  on  the  statement  of  the  Attorney 
General  West,  that  I  sneered  at  the  question 
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of  defence.  The  honorable  gentleman  stopped 
there,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  in¬ 
tended  to  add.  I  suppose  it  was  to  be  the 
same  courteous  and  elegant  language  which 
he  addressed  to  my  honorable  friend  the 
member  lor  Chateauguay — language  which, 
as  regards  its  audacity  and  vituperative 
character,  no  other  member  of  this  House 
would  condescend  to  use.  Complaints  from 
this  side  cf  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  generally,  the  honorable  gentleman 
meets  by  getting  up  in  a  dreadful  fury, 
and  singling  out  honorable  gentlemen  on  this 
side  for  personal  attack.  Such  conduct,  I 
think,  is  unworthy  of  the  leader  of  this 
House.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  deny  that  I  have 
ever  sneered  at  the  defence  question.  During 
my  life,  it  has  been  more  than  a  sentiment 
with  me — it  has  been  a  principle  that  this 
country  should  be  defended.  I  know  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  the  Empire,  as  a  self-gov¬ 
erning  colony,  to  contribute  a  fair  proportion 
of  our  means  for  defence.  And  I  am  sure  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  every  honorable 
member  on  this  side,  when  I  say  that  we  are 
prepared,  to  the  extent  of  our  resources,  to 
contribute  all  w'e  can  for  that  object.  But  it 
is  not  only  that  we  are  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  means  for  our  defence  j  we  shall  be 
called  upon  also,  in  the  time  of  danger,  to 
contribute  men,  to  shed  the  best  blood  of  the 
couutiy,  to  see  our  fields  devastated,  our 
towns  destroyed,  our  trade  and  commercj 
ruined.  All  these  are  consequences  of  a 
state  of  war,  which  must  necessarily  fall 
upon  us,  in  the  event  of  that  calamity  arising. 
We  have  all  that  to  consider,  and  we  have 
the  consciousness  also  that,  without  a  very 
large  amount  of  Imperial  aid,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  for  a  long  time  to  resist  an 
invasion  ofthfs  country.  But,  while  taking 
this  ground,  let  us  not  be  led  away  by  this 
buncombe  talk  of  loyalty — by  the  dragging 
in  of  the  name  ot  the  Sovereign  and  the 
name  of  the  Governor  General  by  hon.  gen- 
tlemeu  opposite.  To  over-awe  and  whip  in 
their  supporters,  they  say  to  them  that  they 
must  do  what  they  bid  them,  because  the 
Queen  has  said  this,  and  the  Governor 
General  has  said  that,  and  they  constantly 
refer  to  “  loyalty.”  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
invoke  the  aid  of  that  term — for  I  always 
take  it  for  granted  that  men  are  loyal,  until 
they  prove  by  word  or  deed  that  they  are 
disloyal.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  imputations 
cast  on  our  loyalty  aie  «  gratuitous  insult 
offered  to  true  Britons,  who  have  proved  in 
times  past,  and  are  ready  to  prove  again, 


their  loyalty  and  their  valour  —men,  whose 
attachment  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
born  makes  them  still  more  anxious  to  keep 
their  hearths  and  firesides  free  from  the 
pollution  of  the  invader.  Those  who 
have  come  here  only  yesterday  cannot  feel 
the  strength  of  the  ties  which  bind  us 
to  our  native  land:  and  yet  they  have 
the  audacity  to  charge  us  with  being  an¬ 
nexationists.  So  far  from  submitting  to 
this  imputation,  I  charge  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  benches,  by  the  course  of  legis¬ 
lation  they  have  introduced — by  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  they  have  changed  their 
tactics,  and  proceeded  to  organise  a  Gonstitu 
tion  which  familiarises  the  people  of  this 
country  more  to  American  institutions  than 
anything  ever  done  here  before — I  charge 
them  with  having  done  much,  to  hasten 
annexation.  I  put  it  to  honorable  gentlemen 
whether  the  outside  talk  of  annexation  is  not 
assuming  a  very  alarming  aspect.  (Ironical 
cries  of  “  Hear  !  hear”  from  the  Ministerial 
benches.)  Yes,  and  I  charge  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  the  fatal  consequence  of 
placing  the  issue  before  the  English  publio, 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States — that  either  this 
sdt-made,  unauthorised  Constitution  must  be 
supported,  or  else  the  rejection  of  it  will  be 
tantamount  to  annexation,  and  consequently 
that  we  are  annexationists  at  heart  who  do  not 
approve  of  this  measure.  We,  who  raise  our 
voices  honestly  against  the  scheme,  being 
desirous  really  to  perpetuate  our  connection 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  to  defend  this 
province  with  the  means  we  have,  are  to  be 
stigmatised  as  annexationists  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  sends  it  forth  to  the 
world,  that  there  are  annexationists  not  only 
here  but  down  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  He, 
forsooth,  is  the  man  of  all  others  to  talk  about 
loyalty  !  I  have  listened  with  disgust — (oh  ! 
oh  •) — with  disgust,  at  the  assumption  with 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  passes  judg¬ 
ment  on  those  who  will  be  found  standing 
by  the  British  flag  when  he  will  be  nowhere. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Yesj  I  can  scarcely  restrain 
my  anger  when  I  hear  that  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  reading  us  a  lecture  on  loyalty.  It  is 
“  Satan  reproving  sin.”  When  he  gets  into 
a  government  with  a  number  of  super- 
loyal  gentleman,  he  forsooth  must  stigmatise 
as  disloyal  every  one  who  will  not  go  just 
his  own  way. 

Hon.  Mb.  McGEE — I  had  said  all  these 
things  you  refer  to,  before  you  took  me  into 
your  government.  (Laughter.) 
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Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Whilst  the  | 
honorable  gentleman  was  with  us,  we  kept 
him  as  close  as  we  could,  and  it  was  a  hard 
task.  (Laughter.)  We  managed,  however, 
to  keep  him  right,  and  he  took  his  part 
in  settling  the  principles  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  answer  we  gave  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — Some  of  the  views 
laid  down  ia  that  document  are  very  good. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  —  And  no 
doubt,  when  he  disagrees  with  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  is  now  associated,  and  leaves 
them  as  he  left  us,  he  will  have  different 
views  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — 1  will  never  go  hack 
to  you. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  was  glad  to  come  to  us.  It 
was  the  first  lift  he  got  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE  — I  never  sought  you. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  was  led 
into  this  digression  in  consequence  of  the 
taunts  and  imputations  cast  upon  us  this 
evening  by  the  leader  of  the  House.  We 
were  obliged  to  him  for  saying,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  this  debate,  that  we 
are  all  loyal  in  this  country;  and  yet  the  At¬ 
torney  General  East  in  his  speech  made  on 
the  following  day,  said  there  were  anuexation- 
ists  here — there  were  the  John  Dougall 
party  and  the  extreme  democratic  party.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
two  honorable  gentlemen.  One  says  there 
are  no  annexationists,  the  other  says  there  are. 
The  Hon.  Attorney  General  East  spoke  of 
an  annexation  sentiment  in  Montreal.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  is  right  or  not,  we  know  that  that 
city  became  notorious  for  its  annexation 
proclivities  at  a  former  time.  With  regard 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  its  con¬ 
dition  at  this  present  time,  I  have  some 
observations  to  make,  and  will  leave  the 
House  to  deduce  therefrom  how  far  the 
Administration  will  be  justifiable  in  asking 
from  this  House  authority  to  make  the  out¬ 
lay  which  they  may  propose  for  purposes 
of  defence.  I  have  said  that  the  cry  of 
annexation  has  arisen  from  the  attempt 
made  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  to 
shape  our  Constitution  after  the  American 
model.  And  there  is  nothing  more  natural 
than,  when  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
at  a’ stand-still,  when  indebtedness  presses 
hard  and  heavy  upon  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  as  well  as  merchants,  and  all 
branches  of  trade  are  depressed— nothing  is 
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more  natural  than  that  people  should  look 
somewhere  for  relief.  This  leads  me  to  state 
that  the  desire  for  change — which  it  is  said 
this  proposed  scheme  is  intended  to  meet — 
has  not  been  produced  so  much  by  any  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties  as  by  the  embarrassments 
which  have  overtaken  the  country.  Make 
the  institutions  of  this  country  analogous, 
except  in  some  very  trifling  instances  of  dif¬ 
ference,  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
let  us  feel  that  our  commerce  is  too  limited, 
and  embarrassments  have  overtaken  us 
— and  the  result  will  be  that  the  policy  of 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  with  regard  to 
this  question  will  make  people  look  to  the 
States,  in  spite  of  themselves.  I  wish  to 
shew  that  the  state  of  the  country  ten  years 
ago  was  much  more  prosperous  than  it  is 
now.  The  condition  in  which  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  1852  and  1853  justified  us  to  a  great 
extent  in  going  into  a  large  indebtedness  for 
the  Grand  Trunk.  And  probably  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  farming  interest  and  of  every 
branch  of  trade  at  that  time,  justified  to  some 
extent  the  enactment  of  the  Municipal  Loan 
Fund  Act,  which  enabled  municipalities .  to 
borrow  money  for  all  sorts  of  improvements. 
Having  referred  to  the  state  of  prosperity 
which  then  prevailed,  I  shall  next  allude  to 
the  cause,  which,  in  my  judgment,  more 
than  anything  else  contributed  to  produce 
the  disastrous  difficulties  which  have  since 
overtaken  the  country.  I  first  quote  from  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Elgin  in  1852,  to  show 
what  was  our  condition  about  that  period ,  when 
transmitting  to  the  Colonial  Office  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Blue  Book  for  the  previous  year  : — 

I  had  the  honor,  with  my  despatch,  No.  2, 
on  the  9th  September,  to  transmit  two  copies  of 
“  Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Canada  for  1851,”  and  I  now  enclose  the 
Blue  Book,  together  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
“  Accounts  of  the  Province,”  and  of  a  Report  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  the  same 
year.  These  documents  furnish  much  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  and  justify  the  anticipations  on  this  head 
expressed  in  my  despatch,  No.  94,  of  the  1st 
August,  1851,  which  accompanied  the  Blue  Book 
of  1850. 

That  is  the  official  statement  made  by  the 
then  Governor  General  to  the  Mother  Country. 
And  what  does  he  say  in  the  following  year? 
In  1853,  after  going  over  a  number  of  faets, 
shewing  the  advancement  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  he  says,  in  the  last  sentence  but  one 
of  his  despatch  : — 
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I  enclose  the  supplement  of  a  local  newspaper, 
which  contains  copies  of  the  addresses  that  were 
presented  to  me  at  various  points  in  my  progress 
up  the  Ottawa.  Your  Grace  will  observe  with 
satisfaction  the  uniform  testimony  which  they  bear 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  content¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants.  Reports  which  reach 
me  from  other  parts  of  the  province  speak  on 
this  point  the  same  language.  Canada  has  enjoyed 
seasons  of  prosperity  before,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  can  be  cited  at  which  there  was  so  entire 
an  absence  of  those  bitter  personal  and  party 
animosities  which  divert  attention  from  material 
interests,  and  prevent  co-operation  for  the  public 
good. 

I  could  quote  also  from  the  essays  written 
at  that  time  by  the  member  for  South  Lanark 
(Mr.  Morris),  the  Solicitor  General  East 
(Hon.  Mr.  Langevin),  and  the  late  John 
Sheridan  Hogan,  to  shew  the  unprece¬ 
dented  progress  which  was  being  made  by 
Canada  at  that  time.  And  what  was  the 
first  thing  to  mar  that  prosperity?  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  honorable  gentlemen  to 
the  fact,  that  the  first  step  in  bringing  about 
the  embarrassment  we  are  now  laboring 
under,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Usury  laws.  In 
the  first  place,  the  bill  of  the  honorable 
member  for  South  Oxford  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown) 
in  1853,  took  away  the  penalty  attached  to 
lending  money  at  usurious  rates.  Money  was 
then  got  freely — farmers  and  others  borrowed 
heavily — and  we  commenced  our  downward 
career.  Afterwards  all  restrictions  on  the 
lending  of  money  were  taken  olf.  At  first 
people  could  get  money  at  six  per  cent,,  but 
afterwards  capital  came  in  from  abroad,  and 
the  country  was  flooded  with  money,  but  at 
unlimited  interest.  I  appeal  to  honorable 
gentlemen,  who  represent  the  farming  por¬ 
tions  of  Upper  Canada — I  appeal  to  honor¬ 
able  members  for  Lower  Canada,  if  they 
can  rise  in  their  places  and  say  that  the 
condition  of  this  country  at  present  is  not 
deplorable  ;  that  there  is  not  an  amount  of 
private  indebtedness  which  is  frightful  to  con¬ 
template  ?  And  why  is  this  ?  It  is  because 
so  many  are  borrowing  money  on  account  of 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it  at  high  rates  ; 
then,  getting  embarrassed,  they  borrow  for 
three  or  four  years  more  at  15  or  20  per 
cent ;  next  they  have  to  borrow  at  30  or  40 
per  cent,  and  finally  are  stripped  of  their 
property  and  ruined. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— Does  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  want  an  answer  to  the  appeal 
he  made  a  moment  ago  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Certainly. 


Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— Well,  I  have  to 
say  for  one,  that  while  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  borrowed  in  the  part  of  the 
country  which  I  represent  myself,  there  is 
an  amount  of  accumulated  wealth  there 
tenfold  what  it  was  at  the  time  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  referred  to;  and  there  is  not 
anything  like  that  amount  borrowed  now 
that  there  was  at  that  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  STLRTON. — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
endorsing  th&t  statement,  as  applicable  also 
to  the  part  of  the  country  which  I  represent. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— And  1  should 
have  added  that  money  can  be  borrowed  at 
lower  rates  now  than  at  the  time  referred 
to. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  it 
appears  that  I  have  the  testimony  of  two 
honorable  gentlemen  against  me.  As  regards 
the  statement  of  my  honorable  friend  who 
comes  from  the  Oil  Springs,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  money  has  flowed  in  there, 
where  they  sell  a  hundred  acres  for  a  million 
of  dollars — and  why,  at  the  time  his  section 
of  country  has  become  rich,  other  parts  of  the 
country  may  remain  poor.  (Hear,  hear.) 
At  the  time  the  usury  laws  were  repealed, 
I  had  the  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  in  the 
seat  which  you  now  occupy,  and  I  ha  1 
therefore  no  opportunity  of  urging  my  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bill  then  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  honorable  member  for  South 
Oxford  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  with  all  that 
energy  and  earnestness  which  characterises 
that  honorable  gentleman.  But  whenever 
the  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  restore 
the  usury  laws,  or  to  reimpose  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  rate  of  interest,  my  vote  will 
always  be  found  to  have  been  with  those  who 
were  opposed  to  what  is  called  free  trade  in 
money,  and  to-day  I  feel  more  satisfied  than 
ever  that  it  is  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws 
which  has  brought  about  a  large  amount  of 
the  depression  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  country  now  suffers.  It  is  true 
that  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  repeal 
of  the  usury  lat.s,  the  country  was  pros¬ 
perous.  Property  was  valued  at  enormous 
rates ;  large  amounts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Municipal  Loan  Fund,  and  were  spent 
on  local  improvements  generally,  yielding  no 
return  whatever.  Then  there  were  large 
sums  borrowed  from  the  different  moneyed 
corporations  that  came  into  the  country — 
such  as  the  Canada  Loan  and  Credit  Com- 
pany  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company — and 
the  various  insurance  companies  that  are 
daily  investing  their  surplus  funds  in  valu- 
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able  property  in  tbis  country.  Where  does 
that  money  go  ?  It  does  not  remain  here.  It 
is  drained  off  in  the  dividends  of  the  banks, 
and  of  the  various  companies  that  are  lending 
at  usurious  rates  of  interest.  It  is  going 
out  of  the  country.  And  what  do  we  get  in 
return  ?  More  facilities  for  borrowing. 
And  I  ask  honorable  gentlemen  from  Upper 
Canada — I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  applic¬ 
able  to  Lower  Canada — whether  it  is  not 
true  that  an  immense  number  of  our  youth, 
now  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  have 
gone  away  because  the  properties  held  by 
their  fathers  are  so  heavily  mortgaged  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  retrieving  them. 
Speaking  for  my  own  section,  I  can  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  young  man  who  can  now 
look  forward,  as  was  the  rule  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  to  succeeding  his  father  in  the 
family  homestead.  I  say  then  that  this  gene¬ 
rally  depressed  state  of  the  country,  without 
any  prospect  of  relief,  causes  a  large  amount 
of  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  which  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  take  credit  for,  is  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  look  for  some  change,  as  a  relief 
from  the  depression  under  which  we  labour. 
And  I  am  not  without  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  I  am  now  making.  I  shall  read  from  an 
article  published  only  a  day  or  two  ago  by 
one,  whose  name  I  am  sure  is  well  known  to 
the  commercial  community  generally — who 
has  contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to 
the  statistics  of  our  trade  and  commerce  by 
his  labors  in  Toronto,  and  subsequently  in 
Montreal — I  allude  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Trade  Review.  I  shall  read  from  that  article, 
and  shall  then  ask  the  House  to  say  whether 
I  have  been  exaggerating.  I  am  now  speaking 
more  of  the  condition  of  our  farmers,  and 
those  who  have  been  induced  to  borrow  on 
account  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  getting 
money ;  I  shall  come  presently  to  speak  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
shall  prove  from  the  same  source  that  the 
statistics  of  our  trade  shew  both  to  be  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  I  do  this  to  show  that 
we  should  not  blindly  incur  an  immense 
liability  in  the  matter  of  defence,  when  we 
have  no  means  of  meeting  the  outlay  that 
may  be  imposed  upoD  us.  When  the  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  (Hon.  Mr.  Langevin)  and 
the  member  for  St.  John’s  (Mr.  Boukassa) 
had  a  race  every  year  to  see  who  would  be 
foremost  in  bringing  in  his  bill  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  member  for  South  Oxford 
(Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  of  course  insisted  on  the 


maintenance  of  his  pet  scheme,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  done  more  harm  to  the  country 
than  anything  else.  I  regret  that  the 
House  should  have  agreed  so  far  with  the 
honorable  gentleman  in  maintaining  that 
policy.  As  I  said  before,  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  our  wealth  is  in  our  lands,  where 
we  own  but  little  money — when  our  crops 
fail,  how  can  we  meet  the  extravagant 
demands  made  upon  us  by  those  from  whom 
we  borrow  ?  But  I  will  proceed  to  read  what 
the  Trade  Review  of  February  last  says  of 
our  present  laws  on  the  subject  of  usury  : — 

The  framers  of  these  laws  evidently  intended 
them,  we  think,  to  protect  the  trader  and  the 
farmer  from  the  extortions  of  money  lenders, 
and,  as  such,  they  may  have  been  suited  for  the 
time,  when  banking  was  solely  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  two  corporations,  which,  of  course,  were 
monopolists.  But  competition  has  now  fairly 
effaced  all  possibility  of  oppression  from  such  a 
source.  These  laws,  in  fact,  instead  of  guarding 
the  interests  they  were  intended  to  protect,  only 
serve  to  drive  their  representatives  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  quarters,  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
oppressor.  Mercantile  paper,  which  our  hanks 
are  not  willing  to  discount  at  seven  per  cent.,  is 
handed  by  the  needy  trader — who  is  in  want  of 
money  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  some 
creditor,  or  to  retire  some  notes  falling  due — to  a 
broker,  by  whom,  perhaps,  after  getting  a  bond 
over  part  of  the  trader’s  property,  the  paper  is 
discounted  at  a  rate  more  nearly  assimilated  to 
that  at  which  respectable  bankers  are  selling 
“  current  fund”  drafts  upon  New  York  (say  fifty 
per  cent,  discount)  than  a  fair  rate  for  commercial 
paper.  This  is  the  kind  of  protection  our  usury 
laws  afford.  Rather  a  rude  nurse,  we  should  call 
them,  for  our  undeveloped  “resources,  and  our 
infant  manufactures.” 

That  is  the  language  of  the  reviewer,  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  review,  not  only  the 
monetary  condition  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  but  every  branch  of  our  industry 
and  trade,  and  he  seals  with  his  judgment 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to 
the  deplorable  condition  into  which  the 
existing  usury  laws,  in  this  and  in  former 
years,  have  brought  the  country.  That  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  free  trade  in 
money.  The  honorable  member  for  South 
Oxford  in  answer  to  a  remark  from  this 
side,  said  this  afternoon  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  Upper  Canada  were  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  did  not  say  “a 
most  prosperous  condition.”  What  I  said 
was  this — that  the  honorable  member  for 
Chateauguay  had  exaggerated  the  difficulties 
now  existing  in  Upper  Canada ;  that  the 
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troubles  in  the  United  States,  short  crops  and 
other  causes  had  caused  a  depression  in 
Upper  Canada;  but  that  this,  I  considered, 
was  merely  temporary,  and  that  with  one  or 
two  good  crops  all  this  would  disappear. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — But  these 
are  hard  truths  which  I  have  been  reading. 
And  I  think  it  is  better  to  tell  frankly  our 
condition,  than  to  base  our  estimates  on  a 
condition  which  we  do  not  really  enjoy.  Let 
us  not  send  out  extravagant  statements  about 
our  situation  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
an  impartial  scrutiny.  Let  us  rather  make 
known  here  and  in  the  Mother  Country  our 
real  resources,  than  make  false  representa¬ 
tions  of  a  state  of  prosperity  which  does  not 
exist.  Then  this  is  our  prospect,  as  stated 
by  the  editor  of  the  Trade  Review ,  and 
honorable  gentlemen  must  remember  that 
our  present  prospects  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  course  they  should  take  in  legis¬ 
lating  on  the  future  constitution  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  : — 

A  very  general  degree  of  anxiety  is  apparent 
among  mercantile  men  as  to  the  prospects  of  a 
healthy  trade  during  the  coming  season.  There 
are  so  many  unfavourable  circumstances  combi¬ 
ning  to  affect  our  commerce,  that  this  anxiety  is 
by  no  means  without  a  cause.  Excessive  importa¬ 
tions  last  year,  implying  large  internal  and  foreign 
indebtedness  ;  decreased  exports,  equally  implying 
inabi  ity  to  readily  reduce  this  indebtedness,  are 
facts  that  in  themselves  are  sufficient  to  create  a 
marked  change  in  the  immediate  condition  of 
trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  grain 
crop  throughout  Western  Canada  falls  short  of 
even  diminished  expectation,  the  fine  sleighing  of 
the  past  two  months  having  failed  to  induce  deli¬ 
veries  to  any  large  extent  by  farmers.  Taking 
into  account,  however,  that  throughout  the  au° 
tumn  the  deliveries  wero  insignificant,  it  was 
generally  anticipated  that  during  the  winter  the 
amount  of  produce  to  be  brought  out  would  be 
very  large  But  unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
a  continuance  of  excellent  roads,  a  very  great 
pressure  for  money,  and  a  fair  demand  at  mode¬ 
rate  rates,  at  no  point  in  all  the  province  have 
the  receipts  yet  reached  those  of  previous  years. 
The  only  inference  is,  that  the  crop  is  not  only  a 
short  one,  but  that  the  money  being  realised  for 
it  falls  far  short  of  general  expectation.  The 
result  must  be  to  materially  lessen  the  debt-paying 
power  of  the  people,  and  render  them  less  likely 
to  make  new  purchases.  iSot  only  will  this  be 
the  internal  effect,  but  when  it  is  understood  that 
one  section  of  the  province  will  require  for  con¬ 
sumption  very  nearly  all  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  other,  the  difficulty  to  discharge  foreign  in¬ 
debtedness  is  intensified.” 

Mtt.  Speaker,  I  again  quote  from  the 
Trade  Review.  It  tells  us  that  the  pro¬ 


bable  excess  in  Upper  Canada  will  be  more 
than  swallowed  up  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
article  goes  on  to  say: — 

Another  cause  for  anxiety  is  the  general  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  retail  trade  of  the  country  is 
found.  The  numerous  failures  that  are  daily 
occurring,  and  the  wretched  dividends  which  real 
estates  are  likely  to  pay,  indicate  a  condition  of 
things  not  at  all  desirable.  Not  only  is  there 
constantly  apparent  a  manifest  lack  of  capacity, 
but,  as  we  remarked  last  week,  a  degree  of  ras¬ 
cality  is  being  developed,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  injurious  to  general  confidence.  We  do 
not  now  propose  to  enumerate  the  causes  for 
these  frequent  casualties,  or  point  out  the  policy 
of  trade  that  has  induced  them :  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  recent  events  make  it  more  than  usually 
incumbent  upon  importers  to  scan  their  credits 
very  closely;  to  lessen  large  amounts  in  few 
hands ;  and  to  use  every  legitimate  precaution  for 
safety  rather  than  profit.  We  need  hardly  another 
cause  to  account  for  the  anxiety  of  merchants  as 
to  the  future.  But  another  cause  we  have  in  the 
restricted  policy  which  the  banks  will  of  necessity 
be  compelled  to  pursue.  All  that  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe  will  act  with  far  greater 
force  upon  the  banks  than  upon  individuals.  A 
small  movement  of  produce  implies  an  equally 
small  circulation  of  bills  ;  any  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  retail  trade  will  hasten  the  policy  which 
has  been  for  some  time  evident,  viz.,  the  con¬ 
traction  into  large  cities  of  the  means  of  the 
leading  institutions.  Even  in  the  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  the  banks  would  not  do  other 
than  contract  in  a  year  of  short  crops  and  low 
prices.  But  another  cause  for  contraction  will  be 
the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  Southern  gold 
now  in  deposit.  The  passage  of  the  Alien  Bill 
may  have  one  of  two  effects, — 1st,  it  may  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  sum  of  gold  held 
by  the  banks  ;  or  2nd,  it  will  certainly  necessitate 
preparation  for  such  a  withdrawal,  should  it  even 
never  take  place.  Either  consequence  implies  a 
conversion  into  bullion  of  some  property  not  now 
in  that  shape.  The  banks  now  unitedly  hold  five 
and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  in  goh  ,  against  which 
there  is  a  circulation  of  notes  of  over  nine  mil¬ 
lions.  This  proportion  will  doubtless  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  any  considerable  drafts  for  deposits 
will  be  met  by  bills  of  exchange  on  England,  the 
banks  either  using  their  credit  there,  which  they 
can  do  with  inlerest  at  five  per  cent.,  or  they  can 
sell  the  securities  in  which  their  foreign  deposits 
are  invesred. 

Sir,  there  is  the  future,  drawn  only  last 
month,  of  the  condition  of  Upper  Canada — 
short  crops  and  nothing  to  export,'  and 
nothing  staring  us  in  the  face  but  actual 
distress  and  actual  want.  Then,  if  that  is 
imminent,  does  it  not  behove  us  to  regard 
closely  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches?  We  ought  to  admonish 
them  not  to  go  heedlessly  and  needlessly 
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into  extravagance  which  this  country  cannot 
bear.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  effect  of  this 
legislation,  the  unhinging  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  high  expectations  formed  of 
the  advantages  which  are  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  of  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion — all  these  things  have  contributed  to 
make  the  people  unhappy  and  to  drive  the 
population  out  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  the  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  have  not 
given,  as  the  main  excuse  for  pressing 
the  Confederation  scheme,  the  imminent 
danger  which  surrounds  us.  Does  the 
emigrant  choose  that  country  where 
he  cannot  profitably  invest  his  capital;  where 
he  cannot  find  profitable  employment  on  his 
arrival,  nor  lands  in  convenient  situations, 
which  he  can  convert  to  immediate  use, 
where  extravagance  has  been  induced  by 
the  facilities  afforded  for  borrowing  and  for 
wild  speculations;  aud  above  all,  where  he 
expects  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  mili¬ 
tary  duties  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy 
immediately  on  the  borders  of  his  new 
home  ?  I  think  that  if,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  circumstances,  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  pledge  themselves  to  an 
excessive  outlay,  we  ought  to  be  told  now 
what  are  the  prospects  in  store  for  the 
people  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  sir, 
they  are  silent  on  that  point.  We  know 
this,  hov  ever,  from  past  experience — we 
know  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
regulate  the  conducto  f  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  Treasury  benches,  when  they 
get  to  Downing-street,  surrounded  by  the 
influences  which  will  meet  them  there.  Sir, 
we  have  occasion  for  alarm.  We  remember 
that  wheu  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks  wentto  England 
in  1854,  notwithstanding  we  had  voted 
one  million  eight  hundred  sterling  in  1852 
for  the  Grand  Trunk,  he  returned  to 
Canada  just  in  time  to  call  Parliament 
within  a  day  of  the  prescribed  period  ap¬ 
pointed  for  its  meeting,  and  proposed,  as 
the  important  measure  for  that  session. 
£900, 00U  stg.  additional;  and  this  vote  was 
forced  through  Parliament  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session,  when  it  transpired,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  agreement  to  advance 
this  sum  out  of  the  public  exchequer  had 
been  entered  into  by  Mr.  Hincks  and  Lord 
Elgin  whilst  in  London.  We  are  now 
called  upon  to  give  these  gentlemen  a  vote 
of  credit ;  to  give  them  the  control  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  spend  as  they  think 


proper ;  to  allow  them  to  betake  themselves 
to  England  to  bind  us  to  an  agreement  for 
all  time  to  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  Wo  see, 
sir,  day  after  day,  as  I  have  said  before, 
how  gentlemen  come  to  this  House  and  dis¬ 
regard  the  pledges  they  hav6  made  their 
constituents.  Once  in  their  places  here, 
they  forget  the  vows  by  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  them.  I  could  give  a  long  list,  in 
my  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
this  House,  of  members  who  have  betrayed 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
people  who  elected  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Is 
it  vain  to  appeal  to  members  now  to  control 
the  power  the  Government  are  asking  from 
us,  after  we  have  protested  against  this  sort 
of  thing  year  after  year;  when  we  are  re¬ 
fused  those  explanations  which  should  be 
given  to  this  House ;  when  the  country  is 
deeply  embarrassed,  I  fear,  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  to  apologise  to 
the  House  for  the  length  of  time  during  which 
I  have  occupied  its  attention.  But  I  hope 
the  House  will  believe  this,  that  I  am  not 
actuated  by  any  factious  motives  in  this 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  stand  here  as  one 
who  has  no  vote  of  his  to  recall ;  as  one  who 
has  always  maintained  that,  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  it  .is,  prosperity  and  enjoyment 
might  be  secured,  with  all  their  concomitants, 
were  we  free  from  demagogueism,  which 
has  produced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
(Hear,  hear  )  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  alarm  to 
make  us  anxious  tor  the  future.  For  all 
we  know,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament  when  the  question 
turns  upon  Confederation  or  annexation.  I 
sincerely  regret  to  notice  the  prevalence  of 
this  tone  of  annexation,  and  I  say  that,  since 
the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  got  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  this  tone  has  been  much 
more  decided  on  this  question  than  ever 
before.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  declaration  of  the  honorable 
Premier  in  the  other  House,  who  stated  the 
other  day  that  wc  were  on  an  inclined  plane 
towards  annexation,  but  which  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  scheme  was  calculated  to  arrest.  I 
regret  also,  as  much  as  any  oue,  the  position 
in  which  we  are  placed,  and  that,  with  such 
a  large  population,  we  are,  like  mendicants, 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces,  imploring  them  against  their  will  to 
step  in  to  save  us,  forsooth,  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  (Hear.)  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
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people  there  refuse  to  cast  their  lot  with 
ours,  after  hearing  the  opinion  the  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches 
have  so  frequently  expressed  of  each  other. 
And  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  coerce  them  ?  Why,  they  will  be 
like  the  damsel  who  is  forced  to  marry  against 
her  will,  and  who  will,  in  the  end,  be  most 
likely  to  elope  with  some  one  else.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  With  the  tricks  which 
the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  know 
so  well  to  play,  we  will  only  hasten  the  day 
when  the  Lower  Provinces  will  perhaps  en¬ 
deavor  to  withdraw  from  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  and  seek  another  alliance.  I  resume  my 
seat,  sir,  regretting  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  have  tried  to  stifle  the  full 
and  free  discussion  of  this  great  question. 
(Cheers.) 


Mr.  COWAN — I  cannot  agree  altogether, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  honorable  member 
for  Cornwall  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  from  1854  to 
1858,  nor  yet  with  the  picture  he  draws  of 
our  present  circumstances.  That  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  attributes  our  prosperity  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Usury  laws.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Usury  laws  had  some  effect, 
but  there  were  other  causes  which  had  much 
more  to  do  in  producing  that  prosperity 
than  the  repeal  of  the  Usury  laws.  In  the 
first  place  we  imported  money  by  the  million 
to  build  our  railways,  and  in  the  second 
place,  not  only  had  we  abundant  harvests, 
but  short  crops  in  other  countries  gave 
us  fabulous  prices  for  everything  we  raised. 
Instead  of  eighty  or  ninety  cents,  wheat  was 
worth  two  dollars  a  bushel  and  upwards, 
with  millers  scouring  the  country  with  teams 
to  carry  if  from  the  barn  to  the  mill.  Such 
a  tide  of  prosperity,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  set 
in  on  any  country;  the  result  was  that  it 
unhinged  the  sober  calculation  of  almost 
everybody,  and  we  ran  into  debt  individually, 
municipally,  and  provincially,  as  if  pay-day 
had  never  been  to  come.  Well-to-do  farm¬ 
ers,  with  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  or  two 
in  their  pocket,  thought  they  might  purchase 
an  adjoining  farm,  but  it  was  well  if  thev 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  money  paid 
down.  In  many  instances  the  homestead 
was  sacrificed  ere  the  new  farm  was  paid  for 
while  houses  planned  and  built  then  have 
not  yet  received  their  furniture.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  our  prosperity  was  unprece¬ 
dented,  so  were  our  reverses.  The  commer¬ 
cial  crisis  of  1858  came  on  us  when  we  were 


almost  without  a  crop.  The  disastrous  frost 
of  the  11th  of  June  destroyed  the  one-half, 
if  not  three-fourths,  of  the  fall  wheat. — 
Spring  wheat — all  except  the  Fife  sort,  then 
but  sown — was  so  blighted  as  in  many 
instances  not  to  be  worth  the  cutting.  And 
many  a  farmer  was  not  only  destitute  of 
potatoes  to  eat,  but  had  even  to  purchase  his 
next  year’s  seed.  The  only  article  from 
which  numerous  farmers  got  any  return  was 
surplus  stock,  which  that  season  brought 
fair  prices — lean  as  well  as  fat — in  the 
American  markets.  But  these  reverses  were 
not  without  a  salutary  effect.  All  speculation 
was  instantly  stopped.  Farmers  began  to 
practice  anew  frugality  and  economy,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  rearing  stock  as  well 
as  cereals.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
country  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  1858,  and,  notwithstanding 
rather  short  crops  and  comparatively  low 
prices,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Cornwall  takes  altogether  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
But  though  I  cannot  coincide  with  the 
gloomy  views  of  the  member  lor  Cornwall, 
neither  can  I  accept  the  bright  prospect  of 
the  member  for  South  Wellington,  as  being 
descriptive  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
generally,  throughout  the  province.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  my  hon.  friend,  who  resides 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  Canada, 
and  whose  farmers  devote  their  attention  to 
rearing  stock— stock  second  to  none  in  the 
province-  to  talk  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
But  in  less  favored  sections  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  much  individual 
suffering,  caused  by  the  midge  and  the 
unprecedented  drought  of  last  summer. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

^  Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE  said— Mr. 
Speaker,  when,  a  few  nights  ago,  I  had  the 
honor  to  assert  in  this  House  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  adopt  every  means  to  cause 
their  scheme  of  Confederation  to  be  passed 
without  amendment,  and  would  have  recourse 
to  motions  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
engaging  our  attention  at  the  present  time  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  that  my  prediction 
would  be  so  soon  accomplished,  and  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
so  well  founded  as  it  has  proved  to  be.  What 
do  we  see  Mr.  Speaker?  We  see  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  most  deplorably  restrictive  ac¬ 
tion  which  can  possibly  be  displayed  by  a 
government.  _  After  delivering,  to  satiety, 
speeches  lasting  several  hours,  speeches  to 
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which  we  have  listened  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  attention,  the  Administration,  alarmed 
at  the  agitation  which  is  arising  everywhere 
throughout  Lower  Canada,  and  dreading  re¬ 
action,  takes  every  means  to  prevent  discus¬ 
sion,  and  to  cause  the  House  to  vote  without 
allowing  it  an  opportunity  of  proposing  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  informal  seheme  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  imposing  upon  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Among  those  who  were  witnesses  of 
the  unworthy  behavior  of  some  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  Ministers,  who  now  sit  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Double  Shuffle  ”  of  1858 ;  among 
those  who  saw  those  men  record  an  oath  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night  which  they  violated  the 
very  nest  day — among  those,  I  say,  the  breach 
of  faith,  of  which  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  has  just  given  so  sad  an  example 
to  this  House,  will  excite  no  surprise,  for 
those  gentlemen  have  long  accustomed  us  to 
such  unworthy  actions  on  the  part  of  a  Min¬ 
istry  which  has  lost  all  sense  of  honor  and  of 
the  respect  which  they  owe  to  the  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Government  is  afraid  of  amendments 
which  might  be  proposed  by  the  Opposition 
to  their  scheme,  and  of  the  vote  which  would 
be  taken  on  those  amendments;  discussion 
alarms  them,  and  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
for  Lower  Canada  dreads  nothing  so  much 
as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  notwithstanding 
that  he  would  appear  to  hold  in  contempt  the 
protests  which  come  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
petitions  from  all  the  counties  in  the  district 
of  Montreal.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  these  numerous  petitions  prove  to  us  that 
several  honorable  members  of  this  House  do 
not  represent  here  the  opinion  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  in  respect  of  the  new  Constitution 
which  it  is  wished  to  impose  upon  us.  There 
are  representatives  here  who  are  ready  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  Confederation  in 
spite  of  earnest  protestations  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  for  which  they  were  elected.  I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  mentioning  a  single  one — I 
allude  to  the  honorable  member  for  St.  Hya- 
cinthe.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  honorable 
member  has  declared  that  he  will  vote  ag  iinst 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation,  notwithstanding  that  out  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants  whom  he  represents,  or 
rather  does  not  represent,  in  this  House, 
seventeen  hundred  have  formally  enjoined 
him,  by  a  petition  signed  with  their  names,  to 
adopt  the  contrary  course.  (Hear,  hear.) 

A  VOICE — How  many  of  those  are  elec¬ 
tors  ? 


Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE— They  are 
all  electors;  and  if  you  like,  you  may  con¬ 
vince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  what  I  state  by 
examining  the  signatures,  which  are  those  of 
duly  qualified  electors  who  voted  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  honorable  member  for  St.  Hy- 
acinthe.  I  say  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
imposing  and  significant  movement  which  is 
now  going  on  in  Lower  Canada  alarms  the 
Ministry,  and  that  if  the  Lower  Canadian 
representatives  obey  the  popular  voice,  and  do 
not  disregard  it  as  some  of  them  appear  dis¬ 
posed  to  do,  they  will  vote  against  the  motion 
proposed  by  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
for  Upper  Canada;  for  if  those  honorable 
members  support  this  motion,  they  will  simply 
declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  amendments 
to  the  scheme,  that  they  are  opposed  to  an 
appeal  to  the  people  and  to  any  alteration 
whatever  of  the  scheme.  The  other  night 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency  de¬ 
clared  in  this  House  that  this  signified  nothing ; 
that  a  representative  was  not  bound  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  and  that  we 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  vote  as  we  might 
think  fit  on  any  measure  whatsoever,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  scheme  of  Confederation.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  venture  to  hold 
a  different  opinion  from  that  of  the  honorable 
member,  and  I  say  that  every  man  who  shews 
a  proper  respect  for  his  position  in  this  House 
cannot  vote  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  his  constituents ;  it  is  a  doctrine  which  was 
never  called  in  question  until  the  honorable 
member  for  Montmorency  considered  that  he 
might  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  it. 
Well,  a  fact  that  none  will  venture  to  deny  is, 
that  several  members  promised  their  consti¬ 
tuents  that  they  would  vote  in  favor  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people  ;  and,  by  compelling  them 
to-day  to  accept  the  motion  of  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada,  every 
chance  of  their  doing  so  is  taken  away. 
Placed  as  they  are  in  this  dilemma,  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  made  that  promise,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  are  in  favor  of  the  Government, 
ought  not  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  ;  they  ought  to  throw  out  this  motion, 
for,  if  it  should  be  adopted,  Confederation  will 
at  once  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  people  will  have  to  be  given  up. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Honorable  Attorney 
General  for  Lower  Canada  has  reproached  the 
Opposition  with  pressing  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  at  ten,  and  half-past  ten  o’clock  at 
night ;  but  let  him  remember  that  he  himself 
pressed  an  adjournment  at  the  same  hour,  in 
order  to  give  his  colleague,  the  honorable 
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member  for  Dorchester,  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  the  following  evening. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  moved 
the  adjournment  at  a  later  hour  of  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  the  clock  on  your  side  marked  a  later 
hour  than  half  past  ten. 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE— Well,  I  can 
say  that  the  Ministerial  clock  shewed  the  hour 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  two  clocks 
generally  agree,  better  than  we  agree  our¬ 
selves.  ( Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  our  parliamentary  history  shews 
no  precedent  for  so  unworthy  a  proceeding  as 
the  present.  I  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  send  their  measure  to  England 
to  receive  the  Imperial  sanction  before  the 
people  of  this  country  have  had  time  to  judge 
of  it,  and  before  their  representatives  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  amending  it  in  any 
v/ ay  whatever.  This  measure,  or  this  new 
Constitution,  after  it  shall  have  so  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government,  will 
have  to  be  accepted  by  Lower  Canada,  whether 
it  suits  her  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  venture  to  hope  that  greater  in¬ 
dependence  will  be  exhibited  by  our  Lower 
Canadian  representatives  than  our  Ministers 
are  willing,  to  believe  will  be  exhibited,  and 
that  our  Lower  Canadian  members  will  not 
consent  to  allow  themselves  to  be  so  led  by 
the  nose  by  their  leaders.  We  were  promised, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  debate,  that  all 
the  members  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  on  the  scheme,  and  of 
making  amendments  to  it,  should  they  think 
proper  to  do  so;  and  now,  treading  all  their 
promises  under  foot,  the  Ministry  thus  lays 
its  ultimatum  before  us  :  you  must  adopt  the 
scheme  which  we  submit  to  you,  without 
attempting  to  change  a  single  iota.  For  my 
part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  that  1  should 
be  failing  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  a 
representative  if  I  did  not  record  my  protest 
against  such  conduct,  and  such  scandalous 
neglect  oi  all  the  principles  of  responsible 
government.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  very  much  re¬ 
gret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  detain  the 
House,  even  for  a  few  moments,  for  a  second 
time  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same  subject ; 
but  I  desire  to  repel,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  insinuation  that  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  has  cast  on  those  hon.  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Confederation  scheme 
— the  charge  that  we  are  either  actuated  by 
feelings  tending  towards  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  neighboring  republic,  or  else 


that  we  desire  to  offer  factious  opposition,  and 
that  we  have  no  good  motive  in  seeking  for 
delay  with  reference  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question.  Now,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
an  Honorable  gentleman  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  or  even  within  the  length  and  breadth 
of  British  North  America,  who  would  less  de¬ 
sire  to  see  any  change  in  the  constitutional 
relations  existing  between  these  provinces  and 
the  Mother  Country  than  myself.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  my  opposition  to  the  scheme  I  am 
actuated  by  a  feeling,  that  adopting  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  be 
done  will  tend  more  to  drive  us  towards  that 
annexation,  which  is  held  up  as  such  a  bug¬ 
bear,  than  anything  that  could  be  done  by 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches 
in  half  a  century,  if  our  Constitution  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  as  it  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then, 
as  to  our  being  called  obstructionists,  I  would 
call  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  this  debate.  In  the 
first  instance,  as  has  been  represented  by 
several  honorable  members,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  matter  should  be  considered  as  if  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  but  for  purposes  of 
preserving  order  and  convenience  for  transact¬ 
ing  other  business,  that  the  Speaker  should 
remain  in  the  chair.  Though  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West  does  not  consider  that 
proposition  in  the  same  light  as  it  was  under¬ 
stood  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  by  myself, 
yet  I  am  satisfied  that  the  intention  of  hon. 
gentlemen  in  proposing  it,  was  that  the  debate 
should  go  on  in  the  same  free  and  unrestrained 
manner,  due  order  being  preserved,  as  if  the 
Speaker  was  not  in  the  chair.  (  Hear,  hear.) 
Hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches 
then  proposed  that  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  scheme  before  the 
House  and  the  country  in  as  full  and  care¬ 
ful  a  manner  as  they  pleased — that  they  were  to 
take  their  own  time  to  do  this,  and  were  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  without  any  interruption. 
That  privilege  was  accorded  to  them  most 
heartily  and  cordially  by  the  Opposition. 
There  was  no  interruption  whatever  from  this 
side  of  the  House  during  the  whole  of  their 
five  long  speeches.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the 
very  moment  they  had  accomplished  their 
object,  and  we  desired  to  have  exactly  the 
same  opportunity — that  of  laying  our  views 
before  the  House  and  the  country  in  the  same 
manner,  and  letting  them  follow  the  speeches 
ol  the  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches  in  proper  order — they  objected  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner.  The  Hon.  Attorney 
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General  East  claimed  the  right  to  reply  at 
once  to  every  speech  delivered  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  again  a 
motion  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  that  until  disposed  of,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question  should  be  taken 
up  every  evening  at  half -past  seven  o’clock, 
and  that  was  at  once  concurred  in  on  our 
part.  In  a  very  short  time  afterwards  it  was 
proposed,  and  the  proposition  was  endorsed 
and  pressed  by  the  Government,  that  this 
solemn  agreement  should  be  broken  up,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  suspended  until  the  debate 
should  be  brought  to  a  close.  In  reference  to 
that,  I  did  oppose  the  course  pursued,  because 
I  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  or  that  it  would  facilitate  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  House.  We  find  that  several 
days  were  occupied  in  discussing  whether  that 
resolution  should  be  adopted  from  day  to 
day  or  not.  Who  is  responsible  for  that 
discussion  and  delay  ?  Was  it  hon.  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  desired  to 
carry  out  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  themselves,  or  was  it  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  Treasury  benches,  who  sought  to 
break  up  the  agreement  that  had  been  entered 
into,  of  which  they  themselves  were  the 
authors  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  connection,  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  West  for  the  very  elegant  compliment  he 
paid  the  honorable  member  for  Jr' eel  and  my¬ 
self,  in  characterising  us  as  the  “  shanghais” 
from  their,  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — but  though  he 
did  give  us  the  credit  of  being  the  only  ones 
that  had  laid  eggs  that  amounted  to  anything, 
the  others  being  all  addled,  he  might  have  re¬ 
flected  a  little,  and  in  doing  so  have  found 
that  the  eggs  that  these  “  shanghais  ”  had 
laid  will  produce  birds  that  in  all  probability 
will  cut  the  combs  of  honorable  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House.  (Laughter.)  The 
hot  haste  with  which  those  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  are  proceeding  with  this  measure  is  fos¬ 
tering  and  providing  that  heat  that  will 
bring  into  vitality  and  life  those  very  eggs 
that  they  referred  to ;  and  when  the  country 
understands  the  character  of  the  brood  which 
is  produced  by  those  eggs,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  will  find  that  they  have  been  counting 
without  their  host  in  hatching  them.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT — Counting  their  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— Exactly ;  count- 
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ing  the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
Honorable  gentlemen  parade  before  this  House 
an  indefinable  something  that  they  are  careful 
to  keep  in  the  background,  which  they  seem 
to  intimate,  if  they  were  only  to  divulge, 
would  bring  almost  every  member  of  the 
House  around  to  their  view  of  the  question 
at  once.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  in¬ 
formation  of  that  kind  in  their  possession,  we 
should  know  what  it  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
we  have  a  herculean  labor  before  us  to  meet 
some  approaching  difficulty,  this  House  should 
know  what  that  labor  and  that  difficulty  is, 
that  we  may  prepare  to  meet  it  as  speedily 
and  as  bravely  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  find  that  the  honorable  gentlemen 
are  making  any  preparations  for  meeting  the 
lack  of  defence  under  which  they  say  the 
country  exists,  between  the  present  time  and 
the  assembling  of  this  House  in  the  summer. 
And  yet  they  bring  the  matter  up  to  frighten 
the  House  into  submission  to  their  views. 
They  have  a  puppet  from  which,  by  keeping 
it  sufficiently  behind  the  screens,  they  throw 
a  distorted  shadow  upon  the  wall  and  tell  us 
to  look  at  the  giant ;  but  when  the  shadow  is 
traced  to  its  origin,  it  will  be  found,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  to  be  nothing  but  a  puppet  after  all. 
If  they  were  to  come  out  boldly  and  give  this 
House  all  the  information  of  which  they  boast 
the  possession,  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
the  mystery  would  not  turn  out  to  be  a  mere 
scarecrow.  They  make  a  great  cackling  about 
the  hawk,  and  then  when  the  whole  brood  of 
chickens  is  gathered  under  their  wings,  it  turns 
out  that  the  source  of  their  pretended  fright 
is  nothing  but  a  harmless  dove  after  all. 
(Laughter.)  Honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  are  constantly  endeavoring 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
yet  each  honorable  member,  as  he  rises,  de¬ 
clares  that  for  himself  he  has  no  apprehension 
of  anything  of  that  kind.  They  ought  to 
consider  that  if  there  is  any  ground  for  ap¬ 
prehension,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
United  States  attacking  Canada  and  getting 
into  a  war  with  England,  such  a  war  will  be 
upon  us  almost  immediately.  When  the  nation 
emerges  from  the  strife  in  which  it  is  at 
present  engaged,  they  will  have  learned  a  costly 
lesson  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  financial 
burdens  it  imposes;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
so  intelligent  a  people  as  they  are  universally 
admitted  to  be,  will  not  rush  into  a  contest 
with  a  power  like  that  of  England,  unless  they 
do  so  while  smarting  under  wrongs  they  im¬ 
agine  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Eng- 
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land  in  connection  with  the  war  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged.  After  they  have  had 
time  to  reflect  and  to  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost  of  the  strife  through  which  they  will 
have  passed,  in  treasure  and  blood  and  intel¬ 
lect,  and  their  national  wounds  have  had  time 
to  stiffen,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their 
again  rushing  into  another  similarly  disastrous 
contest.  I  heard  a  gentleman  describing  this 
matter  a  short  time  ago,  by  an  illustration  which 
I  will  here  repeat.  His  position  was  that  the 
respective  probabilities  of  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  at  an  early  or  a  remote  period, 
might  be  learned  from  what  is  often  seen 
when  two  men  have  been  engaged  in  a  round 
of  fisticuffs.  They  pummell  and  bruise  each 
other  in  the  most  shocking  manner ;  and  while 
the  wounds  they  have  received  at  each  other’s 
hands  are  fresh,  while  their  blood  is  up,  and 
while  they  are  smarting  under  their  injuries, 
if  a  bystander  interferes  with  either  of  them, 
even  sometimes  by  a  little  wholesome,  well- 
meant  advice,  the  wounded  man  will  be  ready 
to  pitch  into  him  at  once,  almost  without 
thought  of  the  odds  that  may  exist  against 
him.  But  after  such  an  individual  cools  off 
and  his  wounds  become  stiff  and  sore,  and  he 
gets  time  for  reflection,  he  has  no  desire  what¬ 
ever  to  enter  into  a  contest.  And  so,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  will  it  be  with  our  neighbors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  When  they  get  cooled 
down  after  the  present  contest,  return  to  their 
almost  desolated  homes  again,  and  see  the 
vacancies  that  have  been  caused/  and  when 
their  leaders  count  up  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  that  their  present  war  will 
have  cost  them,  and  the  claims  that  will 
be  made  upon  them  for  compensation,  war 
losses,  and  numerous  other  matters,  they  will 
feel  a  very  great  aversion  to  entering  upon 
hostilities  which  will  bring  down  upon  them 
the  whole  power  of  England.  Therefore  I 
hold  that  if  we  are  going  to  expend  money  in 
defences,  it  ought  to  be  done  without  a  day’s 
unnecessary  delay.  And  yet  hon.  gentlemen 
propose  to  delay  submitting  a  measure  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  until  another 
session.  They  will  prorogue  this  session 
without  making  any  appropriation  for  de¬ 
fence,  and  go  home  to  England  to  push 
through  a  scheme  which  there  is  now  no 
object  in  hurrying  forward.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
are  not  actuated  in  their  opposition  to  the 
scheme  by  any  desire  to  occupy  the  place  of 
any  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury  benches,  but  their  object  is  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people,  on  whose  behalf 


they  have  been  sent  to  this  House,  and  on 
their  behalf  to  see  that  we  have  a  government 
carried  on  upon  economical  principles,  so  that 
the  people  may  be  led  to  respect  and  sustain 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  we  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  extravagant  in  their  ideas,  how 
can  we  expect  the  people  to  respect  that 
government  ?  And  what  is  there  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  place  this  country  on  the  inclined 
plane  to  slide  into  the  American  Union — so 
graphically  described  by  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  the  Upper  House — as  extrav¬ 
agance  on  the  part  of  our  Government?  If 
we  have  to  spend  the  sum  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  recommended  in  erecting  works  of 
defence,  and  then  provide  corresponding  forces 
of  men  and  equipments,  the  expense  will  be 
monstrous.  And  yet,  forsooth,  because  we 
ask  for  information,  and  object  to  the  coercion 
they  have  attempted,  they  charge  us  with 
being  obstructionists.  Do  they  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  factious  conduct  for  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  to  demand  that  they 
be  consulted  before  their  very  Constitution  is 
trampled  upon  and  another  forced  upon  them  ? 
Canada  is  by  far  the  most  numerously  popu¬ 
lated,  most  wealthy  and  most  important  of 
all  the  colonies  to  be  affected  by  the  change, 
and  yet  the  people  of  this  province  are  the 
only  people  that  are  to  have  no  opportunity 
of  saying  whether  the  change  is  acceptable  or 
not,  nor  are  their  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  have  even  the  opportunity  of  moving 
a  single  amendment  to  it.  ( Hear,  hear.)  If 
opposition  to  that  kind  of  thing  entitles  me 
to  the  epithet  of  obstructionist,  then  I  glory 
in  the  name  of  an  obstructionist.  (Applause.) 
I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  that  has  been 
made  by  my  hon.  friend  the  Hon.  Atty.  Gen. 
West,  and  I  again  express  my  sincere  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  induced  to  bring  in 
such  a  motion,  calculated,  as  it  is.  to  stifle 
the  proper  and  ordinary  expression  o  this 
House.  To  tell  us  that  we  may  discuss  the 
question  as  much  as  we  please  is  most  gratu¬ 
itous,  and  is  nothing  but  a  sham,  alongside  of 
the  fact  that  the  motion  shuts  us  off  from 
bringing  forward  any  amendments,  or  placing 
our  views  upon  the  subject  upon  the  records 
of  the  House.  How  often  have  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  on  that  side  of  the  House  told  us  that  if 
we  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  measure, 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  propose  a  better 
one  ?  But  no  sooner  do  we  give  notice  of 
what  we  consider  a  better  one,  than  we  are 
virtually  gagged,  and  told  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  even  proposing  them 
to  the  House.  If  that  is  the  way  that  a  free 
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people  is  to  be  treated,  hon.  gentlemen  will 
soon  find  out  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
track ;  and  when  Parliament  is  again  sum¬ 
moned,  they  will  be  met  by  a  voice  from  the 
people  that  will  show  them  that  they  have 
adopted  a  course  that  will  consign  names  that 
have  heretofore  been  honorable,  to  political 
oblivion,  on  account  of  this  outrage  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people,  and  it 
will  be  an  oblivion  that  will  be  richly  mer¬ 
ited.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mu.  SCATCHERD  said  : — The  resolu¬ 
tions  under  debate,  involving  as  they  do  an 
entire  change  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  I  regard  as  of  greater  importance 
than  any  question  that  has  been  debated 
before  this  House  since  the  union.  So 
sweepiuga  change  seldom  takes  place  except 
after  war  or  insurrection.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  we  have  had  neither  war  nor  insurrec¬ 
tion — (hear) — we  have  enjoyed  a  very  long 
season  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  at  no 
time  has  there  been  an  agitation  among  the 
people  for  such  a  change  as  that  now  pro¬ 
posed.  I  believe  this  scheme  to  have  been 
undertaken  mainly  because  the  leaders  of 
the  iwo  political  parties  saw  that  they  had 
no  hope  left  of  continuing  in  office  on  the 
one  hand,  or  getting  into  office  on  the  other, 
while  they  fought  against  each  other.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  in  this  House  and 
out  of  this  House,  that  so  grave  had  become 
the  position  of  public  affairs,  that  all  gov¬ 
ernment  had  become  impossible,  and  that 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion  required  that 
men  of  all  parties  should  unite  to  find  a 
solution  of  existing  difficulties.  I  hope  this 
was  not  a  mere  pretence,  put  forward  by 
men  in  office  to  continue  in  office,  and  by  men 
out  of  office  to  get  into  office.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  so  long  as  either  party 
could  govern  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other,  no  advance  was  made  toward  a  union 
between  the  leaders.  The  changing  of  two 
or  three  votes  in  this  House  would  have 
indefinitely  postponed  the  scheme  now  under 
consideration.  That  there  was  no  necessity 
occasioned  by  a  dead-lock  in  carrying  on  the 
Gfovernment  must  be  apparent,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  political  parties,  by  a  little  forbear¬ 
ance,  would  have  avoided  the  dead-lock. 
Surely,  if  parties  could  unite  as  they  did  in 
June  last,  they  could  have  united  to  prevent 
the  difficulty  complained  of,  and  have  put 
off  the  evil  day  perhaps  forever,  without 
entering  upon  a  scheme  to  subvert  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  If  a  dead-lock  existed,  it  ought 


to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  contention  of 
parties  than  to  any  defect  in  our  form  of 
government.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadas  took  place  in  L840  j 
for  some  time  afterwards  each  section  was 
represented  in  the  united  Legislature  by 
forty-two  members.  Upper  Canada  at  the 
time  of  the  union  had  a  population  of 
486,000,  and  Lower  Canada  661,000.  After 
the  union  took  place,  from  1814  to  1848, 
the  majority  of  the  Government  was  a  very 
narrow  one.  The  Government  was  kept  in 
power  by  two  or  three  votes  j  yet  during 
these  years  there  was  not  a  suggestion  in 
favor  of  a  change  of  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  majority.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  same  number  of  members  con¬ 
tinued  to  represent  each  section  of  the 
province  until  1854,  when  the  number  from 
each  section  was  increased  to  sixty-five,  and 
has  continued  so  to  the  present  time.  From 
the  year  1854  until  the  present  time,  there 
has  existed  among  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  a  strong  agitation  in  favor  of  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population.  That 
principle  was  agitated  by  the  Reform  party 
at  every  election.  It  was  the  principal 
political  topic,  and  members  were  required 
to  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  it  under 
all  circumstances  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House.  And  not  only  was  the  Reform  party 
committed  to  that  principle,  but  many  Con¬ 
servatives  were  forced  to  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  it.  In  1858  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  sent  an  official 
letter  to  England,  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  were  graphically  referred  to, 
and  the  agitation  was  characterized  as  being 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  peaceful 
and  harmonious  working  of  our  constitutional 
system,  and  consequently  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  province.  This  document 
was  laid  before  Parliament  in  February, 
1859,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
the  Toronto  Convention  met,  where  the 
Reform  party  was  represented  by  about  570 
prominent  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of 
Upper  Canada.  At  that  meeting  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  which  Upper  Canada  complained 
were  discussed  in  an  able  manner  by  gentle¬ 
men  fully  acquainted  with  them,  and  capable 
of  setting  them  forth.  Although  the  project 
of  a  Federal  union  of  the  provinces  had  been 
brought  before  Parliament  and  the  country 
in  February,  and  the  Convention  met  in 
November,. and  ample  time  was  given  for  its 
agitation,  we  find  that  the  Convention  did 
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not  consider  that  it  afforded  a  proper  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  existed  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  that  Convention 
with  respect  to  the  grievances  of  Canada,  and 
the  proper  remedy  for  them,  were  as  follow  : — 

No.  1. — Resolved,  That  the  existing  Legisla¬ 
tive  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  has  failed 
to  realize  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters,  has 
resulted  in  a  heavy  public  debt,  burdensome  taxa¬ 
tion,  great  political  abuses,  and  universal  dissatis¬ 
faction  through  Upper  Canada,  and  it  is  the 
matured  conviction  of  this  assembly,  from  the 
antagonism  developed,  from  differen.ce  of  origin, 
local  interests,  and  other  causes,  that  the  union 
in  its  present  form  can  no  longer  be  continued 
with  advantage  to  the  people. 

So  much  for  the  grievances. 

No.  5. — Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
assembly  the  best  practical  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  encountered  in  the  government  of  Canada, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  two  or  more 
local  governments,  to  which  shall  be  committed 
the  control  of  all  matters  of  a  local  and  sectional 
character,  and  some  joint  authority  charged  with 
such  matters  as  are  necessary, '  common  to  both 
sections  of  the  province. 

Such  was  the  remedy.  The  4th  resolution 
shows  that  the  Federation  of  the  provinces 
was  not  entertained  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  Convention,  for 
it  resolved  : — 

That  without  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  other  objections,  this  assembly  is  of 
opinion  that  the  delay  which  must  occur  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  sanction  of  the  Lower  Provinces  to 
a  Federal  union  of  all  the  British  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies,  places  that  measure  beyond  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  remedy  for  present  evils. 

Now,  if  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada,  as  represented  in 
that  Convention,  that  a  Federal  union  with 
the  Maritime  Provinces  would  prove  a  remedy 
for  the  grievances  they  were  laboring  under, 
they  would  have  taken  it  into  consideration. 
Either  it  did  not  suit  the  leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
form  party  at  that  time  to  take  up  that  plan 
as  it  was  breught  forward  by  men  opposed 
to  them,  or  else  they  did  not  believe  it  the 
true  remedy.  If  they  had  believed  it  the 
proper  remedy,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  uniting  with  the  Government  to  carry 
it  out,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
provinces.  The  only  drawback  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  was  the  fact  that  its  pro¬ 
posers  were  in  office  and  likely  to  remain 
there.  That  to  my  mind  is  the  only  reason 
which  can  now  be  alleged  for  not  taking  it 
it  up  at  that  time.  One  ef  the  reasons 
assigned  for  Calling  that  Convention  together 
was,  that  although  the  population  of  Upper 


Canada  was  much  larger  than  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  was  constantly  increasing,  yet 
Upper  Canada  found  itself  without  power  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  principal 
grievance  under  which  Upper  Canada  iabored 
was  the  unjust  levying  and  distribution  of  the 
public  moneys.  It  was  contended  that  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  taxation  was  collected 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  only  thirty  per 
cent,  from  Lower  Canada;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  money  came  to  be  expended, 
for  every  dollar  that  was  expended  in  Upper 
Canada,  a  dollar  was  also  expended  in  Lower 
Canada.  And  that  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  prominent  members  of  both  poli¬ 
tical  parties ;  representation  by  population 
was  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  western 
section  as  a  cure  for  that  state  of  things. 
They  considered  that  if  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  House  according  to  numbers, 
they  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  unjust 
distribution  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
province.  Now,  the  great  measure  before 
this  House  has  been  considered  by  some  as 
designed  to  create  a  nation,  by  others  as  a 
means  of  increasing  largely  the  material  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  the  Federation  of  the  provinces 
has  anything  of  a  national  phase  in  it.  For 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  remaining  as 
colonists  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  very 
well  to  look  forward  to  the  creation  of  a 
nationality  or  state  of  national  existence. 
When  you  speak  of  national  existence,  you 
speak  of  independence ;  and  so  long  as  we 
are  colonists  of  Great  Britain  we  can  have 
no  national  existence.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
New  Brunswick  this  question  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  purely  as  a  question  of  material  interest 
to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  a  worl 
receutly  published  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cau- 
CHON,  I  find  the  following  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  the  question  is  treated  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  honorable  gentleman  says, 
page  26  : — 

The  only  point  for  them  to  consider  in  making 
a  selection  would  be  the  material  question  of 
profit  or  loss  ;  more  or  less  of  trade,  more  or  less 
of  taxes.  The  truth  of  this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  project  of  Confederation  itself,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  exceptions  affect  only  Lower 
Canada,  and  in  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Tilley, 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  which  he  states  frankly  and 
unequivocally,  that  with  that  province  there  can 
be  but  one  paramount  question  in  the  discussion 
of  the  scheme,  namely,  that  of  pecuniary  interest. 
Will  New  Brunswick,  under  the  anion,  pay  more 
or  less,  receive  more  or  less  ;  will  the  taxes  im- 
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posed,  under  the  union,  be  more  or  less  than  they 
now  are  ?  The  question  has  been  thus  received 
by  the  press  and  public  men  of  that  province, 
and  they  have  so  discussed  it,  with  a  view  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  it. 

To  my  mind,  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
question  ought  to  he  treated  in  this  province. 
As  a  national  matter  it  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  all.  The  true  question  is,  whether 
the  people  of  this  province  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  or  less  taxes,  and  enjoy 
more  or  less  prosperity.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
agitation  in  connection  with  representation 
by  population  has  continued  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Going  back  to  the  time  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Ad¬ 
ministration,  we  find  that  that  Administra¬ 
tion  had  considered  it  an  open  question. 
The  Macdonald-Sicotte  Administration, 
which  succeeded,  resolved  to  treat  it  as  a 
close  question.  They  agreed  to  leave  it  in 
abeyance,  but  I  never  understood  that  their 
supporters  from  Upper  Canada  agreed  to 
abandon  it.  It  was  stated  distinctly  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  that  Government,  that  any 
abandonment  of  the  question  was  a  matter 
altogether  with  the  Government,  and  was  not 
binding  upon  their  supporters.  (Hear,  hear  ) 
That  government  adopted  what  was  called 
the  double- majority  principle,  but  I  never 
understood  that  a  majority  of  their  supporters 
from  Upper  Canada  agreed  to  accept  it  as  a 
basis,  or  a  means  of  securing  the  settlement 
of  the  grievances  of  Upper  Canada.  What 
the  Upper  Canada  Reform  party  agreed  to 
was,  that  as  there  was  great  corruption  and 
extravagance  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  this  country,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  administrative  reform  they  would 
allow  the  question  of  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  to  remain  in  abeyance  tor  a  time. 
However,  the  double-majority  principle 
would  not  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Mac¬ 
donald-Sicotte  Government  were  defeated, 
and  the  Maodonald-Dorion  Government 
was  formed.  They  treated  the  question  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Cartier-Macdonald 
did — left  it  an  open  question.  While  that 
government  continued  in  oflice,  there  was  no 
special  agitation  for  representation  according 
to  population,  although  in  the  House  it  was 
very  generally  supported  by  members  from 
Uppei  Canada.  That  government  resigned, 
a  new  government  was  formed,  and,  during 
the  period  of  that  new  government’s  exist¬ 
ence,  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford  had 
hie  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consid¬ 


eration  the  representation  question.  That 
committee,  it  appears,  had  the  matter  under 
consideration  for  a  long  time.  They  made 
a  report  the  same  day  the  Government  was 
defeated,  but  came  to  no  conclusion  what¬ 
ever,  except  in  the  general  statement  that 
most  of  its  members  looked  in  the  direction 
of  a  Federal  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  government  was  defeated  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  $100,000  paid  to  the  city  of 
Montreal.  That  vote  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  June,  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution 
being  as  follows  : — 

And  in  view  of  the  facts  above  recited,  this 
House  would  be  failing  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
express  its  disapprobation  of  an  unauthorised  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  large  amount  of  public  money,  and  of 
the  subsequent  departure  from  the  conditions  of 
the  Order  in  Council  under  which  the  advance  was 
made. 

There  was  never  a  vote  aimed  more  distinctly 
than  that  at  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of 
Finance ;  it  was  declared  by  a  majority  of 
this  House  that  he  was  the  means  of  the  loss 
of  this  $100,000  to  the  country.  The  majo¬ 
rity  voted  in  that  way,  and  affirmed  that 
resolution.  The  moment  it  was  passed  a 
Ministerial  crisis  occurred,  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Ministry  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Governor  General  to  dissolve  the  House  ; 
within  a  few  days,  some  of  the  very  men  who 
condemned  the  Minister  of  Finance  were 
willing  to  overlook  his  offence,  to  treat  the 
vote  of  the  House  as  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  and  to  become  colleagues  of  that 
honorable  gentleman  in  the  Government. 
(Hear.)  Thus  the  present  Coalition  was 
formed  with  its  policy  of  Confederation.  I 
believe  that  the  agitation  foi  representation 
by  papulation  had  been  less  active  for  three 
years  preceding  the  formation  of  that  gov¬ 
ernment  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
ten  years  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  being  defeated  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  these  honorable  gentlemen  to  join 
men  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed  for 
years,  and  to  come  down  to  this  House  with 
a  proposal  for  a  Confederation  of  the  provin¬ 
ces.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  Confederation  of  these  provinces,  on  a 
proper  basis,  although  I  would  rather  have 
seen  a  legislative  union  of  them  preferred. 
1  have  no  sympathy  with  those  members  in 
their  opposition  to  the  scheme,  who,  while 
opposing  it,  are  equally  opposed  to  legisla¬ 
tive  union  and  representation  by  population. 
I  think,  from  the  increase  of  population  in 
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Upper  Canada,  that  some  change  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  I  cannot  understand  how  hon. 
members,  who  are  opposed  to  tuis  scheme 
and  also  to  a  legislative  union,  and  to  any 
chaDge  in  representation,  can  expect  sym¬ 
pathy  from  Upper  Canadian  members.  It 
is  not  the  principle  of  the  scheme  that  I 
object  to.  My  objections  I  will  state.  Part 
ot  the  new  Constitution  proposes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
Now,  when  that  question  was  first  brought 
up  in  1862,  I  was  opposed  to  it.  When 
it  was  first  announced  as  the  intention 
of  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Government 
to  undertake  the  building  of  that  road, 
I  expressed  myself  as  decidedly  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
offered,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  any 
reason  to  change  the  position  I  then  took. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  cite  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Oxford,  as  then  expressed.  I  do  not 
do  so  in  order  to  show  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  with  regard  to  this  road,  for  I 
believe  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  himself. 
I  make  this  citation  to  show  not  only  what 
his  views  were,  but  what  were  the  views,  I 
believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  at  that  time,  views  which  in 
my  opinion  they  still  entertain.  It  is  stated 
that  the  road  ought  to  be  built  becauuse 
it  is  necessary  for  the  military  defence 
of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  it  ought 
to  follow  the  longest  route,  because  the 
shorter  one  will  bring  it  too  near  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  road  will  unite  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Rivibre  du  Loup,  and  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  is  at  places  within  twenty -six  miles 
of  the  boundary  of  Maine,  I  think  that 
the  amount  it  will  contribute  to  the  military 
defence  is  of  very  little  value.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  Americans  would  not  be 
able  to  cut  a  railway  only  twenty-six  miles 
from  their  territory.  If  we  are  not  stroDg 
enough  to  hold  and  protect  the  road  which 
runs  through  Maine,  the  Intercolonial  would 
be  of  very  little  importance  or  use.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  the  Globe  about  this 
railway  as  a  work  of  military  defence  was 
this — I  quote  from  the  issue  of  the  18th 
September,  1862  : — 

But  as  our  opinion  upon  military  matters  may 
not  be  worth  much,  we  are  prepared  to  adduce 
corroborative  testimony  in  .its  support. 

And  then  he  cites  the  following  from  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine ; — 


On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
until  our  military  frontier  is  rectified,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  between  St.  John  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  would,  as  far  as  military  operations 
are  concerned,  be  money  thrown  away.  If  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  is  to  be  built,  let  its  friends 
justify  it  upon  bona fide  grounds,  and  not  upon  the 
bogus  plea  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  province. 

That  was  the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  at 
that  time,  that  as  a  military  defence  this 
road  would  be  completely  useless.  Rut  we 
find  that  the  proposition  to  build  the  road 
is  inserted  in  one  of  these  resolutions,  the 
68th,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  General  Government  shall  secure,  without 
delay,  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  from  Riviere  du  Loup  through  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  next  resolution  refers  to  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  aud  is  as  follows : — 

69.  The  communication  with  the  North-Western 
Territory  and  the  improvements  required  for  the 
development  of  ihe  trade  of  the  Great  West  with 
the  seaboard  are  regarded  by  this  Conference  as 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  that  the  state  of  the 
finances  will  permit. 

According  to  these  resolutions  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is 
made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  road  will  have  to  be  built. 
On  the  other  hand  the  enlargement  of  the 
canals  and  the  opening  up  of  the  North- 
West  will  depend  upon  the  contingency 
whether  the  finances  of  the  country  will 
permit  of  the  performance  of  these  works. 
Now,  the  opening  up  of  the  North-West  is 
a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  people  in  Upper  Canada.  By 
a  large  majority  of  the  population  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  most  important  for  the  interest  of 
of  this  couutry  that  that  territory  should  be 
opened  up  to  settlement.  I  find  the  Great 
North-West  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cauchon.  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America,  page  56  : — 

And  what  is  Canada  in  extent  compared  to  the 
Western  prairies,  the  area  aud  fertility  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  or  judged  even  with 
reports  before  us  furnished  by  Mr.  Dallas,  Govenor 
oi  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  Dr.  F  ve,  an 
old  factor,  well  known  from  his  reputation  as  an 
astronomer,  and  as  having  discovered  the  remains 
ot  Franklin  and  his  unfortunate  companions, 
The  latter,  instructed  to  attempt  the  discovery  of 
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a  passage  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the 
Transcontinental  Telegraph  Company,  states  that 
the  river  Saskatchewan  is  a  great  public  highway, 
flowing  through  immense  fertile  valleys,  in  which 
wheat  and  barley  might  be  grown  in  abundance. 

Mr.  Dallas  alludes  to  it  in  the  following 
vords : — 

The  whole  country  is  more  or  less  adapted  to 
colonization.  Two  years  ago  I  rode  on  horseback 
in  the  month  of  August  over  the  greater  part  of 
that  country.  We  had  to  wade  as  it  were  knee 
deep  through  tares  and  fitch.  I  saw  there  horses 
and  oxen  as  tat  as  any  I  ever  found  on  the  best 
pasturage  grounds  in  England.  Those  auimals 
had  passed  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  without  a 
mouthful  of  hay  j  this  will  give  a  bettor  idea  ot 
the  climate  here  than  if  I  were  to  furnish  the 
variations  o!  the  thermometer. 

I  look  upon  this  country  as  well  adapted  to 
settlement,  and  extraordinarily  healthy.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  thrive  here  j  the  wheat  crop  is  ot 
course  rather  uncertain,  but  all  other  cereals  and 
vegetables  obtain  the  same  perfection  that  they 
do  in  England.  Towards  the  north  we  find  an 
area  of  timber  land,  and  undulating  prairies,  which 
extend  over  the  whole  country.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  abound  .n  fish,  and  the  prairies  with  every 
species  of  game,  &c. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  a  description  of  the  country 
held  forth  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  as 
a  kind  of  set-off  against  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  to  be  opened  up  wuenever  the  state 
of  the  finances  will  permit.  I  object  to  the 
scheme,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  the 
opening  up  of  such  a  country  a  mere  con¬ 
tingency)  and  to  show  the  interest  taken  by 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  generally,  I 
will  refer  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Globe  about  the  time  the  Macdonald— 
Sicotte  Government  proposed  to  build  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  18b2.  It  said:- — 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Foley  has  the  good  sense 
to  reject  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howe  that  the 
Quebec  and  Halifax  road  is  in  fact  an  important 
link  in  the  great  Pacific  Railway  through  Butish 
territory.  Not  a  pound  of  freight  nor  a  passenger 
which  may  come  over  the  Pacific  Railway,  when  it 
is  built,  will  ever  seek  the  port  of  Halifax,  it 
is  an  absolute  injury  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  to 
represent  that  it  is  necessary  to  construct  four 
hundred  miles  ol  an  utterly  unproductive  line 
before  commencing  the  greater  work  with  one- 
filth  ot  the  sum  per  annum  which  is  to  be  de  voted 
by  the  ministerial  scheme  to  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad.  We  can  open  a  practicable  communi¬ 
cation  across  the  continent  and  annex  to  Can¬ 
ada  half  a  continent  of  the  richest  land  yet 
unoccupied  bv  civilized  man.  Not  a  penny  are  we 
to  receive  for  this  purpose,  but  £50,000  per  annum 
thrown  away  upon  the  rocks  of  Riviere  du  Loup- 


That,  sir,  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Globe  newspaper  so  late  as  September,  1862, 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  building  this  railroad  is  to  be 
borne  by  Upper  Canada,  would  not  the  same 
sum,  if  so  applied,  open  up  this  magnificent 
country  ?  Are  we  not,  in  fact,  deferring  the 
opening  of  it  up  by  spending  a  large  sum  of 
mo jey  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Oh,  no;  quite  in¬ 
correct. 

Mr.  SCATCHBRD — Then  another  com¬ 
plaint  that  has  long  been  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is,  that  we  have  a  very  large  public  debt ; 
that  the  people  are  very  highly  taxed  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  in  fact  the 
chief  articles  consumed  by  the  people  can 
bear  no  more  taxation.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  complaint  is  true  to 
quite  as  great  an  extent  as  has  ever  been 
urged.  Let  us  look  back  and  see  what 
duties  were  paid  upon  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption  ten  years  ago,  compared  with 
the  duties  that  they  now  bear.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  statement  showing  the  rates  of 
duty  from  1855  to  1865,  and  also  the  values 
of  .the  chief  articles  for  consumption  im¬ 
ported  into  this  province  for  the  half-year 
ended  30th  June,  1864  : — 
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Well,  sir,  we  find  that  some  of  these  articles 
have  been  taxed  to  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  their  value.  The  person  who  buys  and 
pays  50  per  cent,  duty,  gets  in  fact  in  value 
only  one-half  of  the  money  paid.  With  the 
duty  derived  from  these  articles  it  is  proposed 
by  this  scheme  to  do,  what  ?  Why  to  spend 
$20,000,000  on  this  railway,  and  that  money 
will  have  to  be  raised  some  way  or  other  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  people.  I  will  cite 
another  extract  from  the  Globe  with  respect 
to  the  paying  or  supposed  paying  qualities  of 
this  road.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  1862, 
it  said  : — 

The  scheme  of  the  Government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Intercolonial  Kailway  opens  an 
account  that  never  will  be  closed  ;  every  storm  of 
snow  in  the  inhospitable  regions  below  Riviere 
du  Loup  will  lay  a  new  burden  on  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  tax-payers  will  watch  the 
passenger  travel  and  freight  traffic  with  the  live¬ 
liest  interest,  as  indicating  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  them  for  the  year.  The  road  will  be 
run  with  a  perfect  consciousness  that  there  is  a 
prompt  paymaster  behind.  With  all  the  care  that 
public  companies  can  employ,  the  expenditures 
upon  the  small  items  connected  with  the  running 
of  a  railroad  is  above  all  things  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  ;  but  what  sums  will  be  spent  when  it  is  the 
Government  that  will  manage  and  the  people  of 
the  province  that  will  pay?  It  was  bad  enough 
when  they  consented  that  Canada  should  pay  five- 
twelfths  of  the  expenditure,  when  in  fact  it  will 
not  receive  one-twelfth  of  the  benefit.  Who  can 
fail  to  see  the  hand  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in 
this  ?  It  is  the  dream  of  many  persons  in  Nova 
Scotia  that  this  Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway  will 
draw  to  their  harbor  the  trade  of  the  West,  but  it 
is  a  dream  and  nothing  more.  No  passenger,  no 
shipper  of  freight,  will  ever  think  of  going  or 
sending  to  Halifax  when  he  can  find  shipping  at 
Quebec  or  Portland.  He  will  not  add  the  cost  of 
seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad  to  the  expenses  of 
transit  to  benefit  the  people  of  Halifax.  As  to 
freight,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  spoken  of.  Neither 
freight  nor  passengers  would  such  a  line  draw 
from  any  point  higher  than  Riviere  du  Loup. 
There  is  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the  demand  that 
Canada  shall  pay  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
which  is  professedly  designed  to  draw  away  trade 
from  its  great  estuary. 

Is  that  not  equally  the  case  now  as  then  ? 
Who  can  fail  to  see  the  hand  of  the  Grand 

Trunk  in  this  Confederation  scheme  ? _ 

(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Again,  with 
respect  to  this  Intercolonial  Railway,  i  find 
the  following  language  used  in  the  Globe  on 
the  26th  September,  1862  : — 

With  Upper  Canada  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  Lower  Canada  divided,  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  we  do  not  see  any  great  danger  of 
hasty  action.  We  are  only  astonished  that  the 


Ministry  should  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
scheme  which  finds  so  little  support  in  any  part 
of  the  province.  The  Lower  Province  delegates 
humbugged  them  beautifully.  It  is  evident  that 
Blue  Nose  is  a  sharp  fellow.  He  is  rubbed  bright 
on  bis  rocks.  We  shall  have  to  be  careful  in  our 
dealings  with  him.  If  Lower  Canada  is  afraid  of 
him  because  he  is  British,  we  must  learn  to  watch 
him  because  he  is  not  very  rich  but  very  keen  and 
shrewd. 

Well,  it  was  supposed  when  the  members 
of  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Government 
were  dealing  with  these  men  in  1862,  that 
they  were  humbugged  beautifully,  but  when 
we  got  the  best  men  in  the  country,  the 
ablest  and  most  talented  men,  to  deal  with 
them,  what  kind  of  bargain  did  they  make 
with  these  shrewd  blue  noses  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why,  instead  of  Canada  paying  what  was 
proposed  by  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Lower  Provinces  made  a  much 
more  favorable  bargaiu  with  the  cleverest 
men  we  have.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  contend,  sir, 
that  this  scheme,  at  one  jump,  proposes  to 
increase  the  public  debt  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  And  another  thing  stated  is,  that 
a  sum  necessary  for  the  purpose  will  be 
expended  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
ahd  if  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the 
report  of  Col.  Jervois,  the  sum  of  about  six 
millions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  expended 
upon  the  defences.  From  the  reports  which 
reached  us  to-day  by  telegraph,  it  appears 
that  the  Imperial  Government  will  expend 
for  our  defence  only  the  sum  of  £50,000. 

Hun.  Mr.  BROWN — The hon.  gentleman 
is  mistaken.  The  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  distinctly  stated  to-day  that  there  was 
an  error  in  the  telegraphic  report  of  the 
debate  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  is 
highly  indecorous  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
repeat  these  statements  after  they  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  And  I  am  now  in 
a  position  to  state,  that  we  have  had  an 
answer  to  a  telegram  sent  specially  to  New 
York  to  ascertain  the  fact  from  the  London 
papers,  that  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  for  the  defences  of  Quebec 
was  £200,000,  not  £50,000  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — Before  the  hon. 
member  makes  charges,  he  ought  .to  have 
ascertained  that  this  telegram  had  been 
brought  to  my  notice.  I  took  the  statement 
as  it  appeared  in  the  published  telegraphic 
reports.  He  has  no  right  to  charge  me  with 
repeating  an  incorrect  statement.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  was  not  to  that 
that  I  particularly  referred;  but  the  hon. 
gentleman  all  through  his  speech  has  repeat¬ 
ed  things  which  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
myself  have  repeatedly  declared,  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  to  be  incorrect. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — If  the  papers 
were  brought  down  there  would  be  no  mis¬ 
apprehension. 

Mr.  SO  4TCHERD — IV  hat  is  the  amount 
to  be  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  altogether  for  our  defence  ?  Is  it  only 
£200,000  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
will  see  from  the  reports  that  that  amount  is 
intended  simply  for  works  at  Quebec.  Tbe 
proportion  to  be  contributed  for  the  defences 
at  Montreal  and  westward  is  not  stated,  nor 
yet  settled. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — I  have  been  told  for 
the  first  time  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  contribute  anything  towards  the  western 
defences;  for  the  telegraphic  reports  say 
that,  if  they  undertake  to  fortify  Quebec,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  have  to  undertake 
the  works  at  Montreal  and  westward.  Now, 
we  are  told  that  this  scheme  has  reference 
both  to  local  government  and  local  defence, 
and  as  the  cost  of  defensive  works  is  stated 
by  Col.  J ervois  to  be  six  millions,  I  suppose 
we  will  have  to  pay  that  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  cost  may  be  a 
great  deal  more  than  six  millions,  possibly. 
We  can  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — A  great  deal  more. 
Then  immense  sums  of  money  are  to  melt 
away  like  snow  upon  these  works,  and,  iu 
fact,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  passing  on 
from  this  point,  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  Con¬ 
federation  is  carried,  in  what  position  will 
the  country  stand  in  respect  to  the  public 
debt  ?  It  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
various  provinces,  in  1861,  was  as  follows  : — 


Upper  Canada . 1,396,091 

Lower  Canada .  ...1,11(1,664 

New  Brunswick .  252,047 

Nova  Scotia .  330,857 

Newfoundland .  130,000 

Prince  Edward  Island .  80,757 


If  Confederation  takes  place,  these  pro¬ 
vinces  will  be  indebted  as  follows  :  the 
public  debt  of  Canada,  according  to  the 
Public  Accounts,  amounts  to  $67,263,000  ; 
Nova  Scotia  is  to  be  allowed  to  increase  its 
debt  to  $8,000,000 ;  New  Brunswick  will  be 
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allowed  to  increase  its  debt  to  $7,000,000  ; 
the  debt  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  $240,- 
000  ;  and  the  debt  of  Newfoundland,  $946,- 
000,  making,  if  the  provinces  are  uuited,  a 
grand  total  of  $83,000,000  as  the  debt  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  Canada,  that  she  is  going 
into  the  Confederation  with  a  debt  of  only 
$62,500,000;  although  that  may  be  true, 
she  will  nevertheless  owe  the  whole  amount 
I  have  stated,  which,  if  not  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  Governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  hon.  friend 
will  see  that  the  debt  of  $5,000,000  that 
make  up  the  $67,263,000  is  due  to  ourselves, 
and  that  there  are  assets  to  meet  it,  which 
assets  will  be  made  over  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  reason  it  was  taken  from  the 
$67,263,000  was  because  it  was  due  upon 
local  account,  and  because  there  were  local 
funds  to  meet  its  payment.  It  was  altogether 
apart  and  distinct  from  the  general  debt  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — What  are  the  a3sets  ? 
Are  they  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
the  amount  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Yes,  quite  enough. 

M  .  SCATCHERD— This  $5,000,000  is 
part  of  the  debt  of  the  province,  which  I 
have  put  down  at  $67,263,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN- — Yes;  but  my  hon. 
friend  must  see  that  there  are  local  funds  to 
meet  it,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  deduct 
the  Sinking  Fuud  from  the  amount  of  the 
general  debt. 

Mr.  RYMAL — Two  years  ago  the  hon. 
gentleman  taught  us  to  believe,  and  I  heard 
him  say  that  the  debt  of  the  country  was 
$78,000,000.  ^Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Was  the  amount 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  always  deducted  by  the 
hon.  member  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Yes  ;  I  always  de¬ 
ducted  it  from  the  debt;  but  T  did  not 
deduct  these  local  funds  that  are  now  placed 
against  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to  be  borne 
b3r  the  local  governments. 

Mft.  SCATCHERD — At  the  time  Con¬ 
federation  takes  place,  there  will  be  a  debt 
weighing  upon  the  provinces  of  $83,000,000, 
upon  which  interest  will  have  to  be  paid, 
and  the  following  additional  debts,  so  far  as 
we  know,  will  be  immediately  contracted  by 
the  new  Government :  Intercolonial  Railway, 
$20,000,000. 


Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No!  do!  My  hon. 
friend  must  surely  see  how  wrong  it  is  to 
make  such  a  statement.  It  is  quite  uncer¬ 
tain  what  amount  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  construction  of 
that  road  ;  but,  if  it  is  built  in  the  way  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Lower  Provinces, 
it  will  cost  no  such  sum,  nor  anything  like 
the  sum,  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
West  Middlesex.  Of  course,  no  one  can  at 
present  tell  in  what  way  the  Federal 
Government  may  decide  that  it  shall  be  done ; 
but  if  it  is  done  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  to  be 
paid  on  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  on 
security  being  given  that  the  road  shall  be 
kept  open  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  it  will 
cost  nothing  like  the  sum  mentioned  by  my 
hon.  friend. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — We  have  no  such 
proposition  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— But  I  believe  the 
Lower  Provinces  have  such  a  proposition 
before  them  for  a  large  section  of  the  road 
— a  proposition  for  a  bonus  ot  $10,000  per 
mile,  which  would  complete  the  whole  road 
for  a  sum  infinitely  less  than  my  hon.  friend 
has  mentioned.  Therefore,  my  hon.  friend 
leads  the  House  quite  astray  when  he 
dogmatically  puts  down  the  cost  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  at  $20,000,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOi/L'ON — Hon.  Mr.  Tilley 
says  it  will  cost  $12,000,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Perhaps  Hon.  Mr. 
Tilley  thinks  tnat  it  may  cost  that  sum, 
but  there  are  other  hon.  gentlemen  who  are 
quite  as  wjll  able  to  judge  of  the  matter  as 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Tilley,  who  place  it  at 
$8,000,000 ;  and  the  money  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  will  be  borrowed 
under  the  Imperial  guarantee,  at  a  rate,  I 
presume,  not  exceeding  3J  per  cent. 

Mr.  SCATOHERD — I  would  ask  my 
hon.  frieud  the  President  of  the  Council  if 
he  has  not  stated  that  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  would  cost  $16,000,005  or  $18,000,000? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  is  quite  probable; 
my  impression  at  one  time  was  that  it  would 
cost  $15,000,000  ;  but  then  this  was  always 
based  on  the  idea  of  its  being  built  by  the 
Government,  and  it  was  one  of  my  strongest 
objections  to  the  scheme  that  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  intended  to  build  it  at  the  public  cost, 
and  run  it  at  the  public  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON —  Hon.  gentlemen 
who  now  form  the  Opposition  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  am  not  speaking 


of  the  hon.  member  for  Chateauguay,  but  of 
his  leaders. 

Hon.  Mr.  tIOLTON — Will  the  honorable 
gentleman  please  refer  to  those  ho  means 
more  specifically  ? 

Hon.  Mr  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
who  sits  at  his  side  is  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Surely  the  hon. 
gentleman  does  not  refer  to  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr. 
Dorion)  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  member 
for  Bagot  (Hon.  Mr.  Laframboise). 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — -No;  the  hon. 
member  for  Bagot  only  joined  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1863. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  member 
for  Cornwall  (Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald),  is  at 
any  rate  fully  responsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — The  government 
of  my  honorable  friend  (Hon.  J.  S.  Mac¬ 
donald)  had  a  proposition  before  it  some¬ 
what  similar  to  this,  and  which  was  to  build 
a  railway ;  but  it  was  not  said  by  what  means. 
You,  however,  have  bound  yourself  to  build 
a  railway,  and  if  you  do  not  find  a  company 
to  construct  it,  you  will  have  to  build  it  and 
keep  it  open  at  your  own  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Not  exactly;  and 
there  is  already  a  proposal  to  build  a  large 
portion  of  the  line. 

Mr.  SOATCHkRD — I  think  the  course 
which  the  debate  has  taken  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  Government 
should  have  brought  down  a  statement  of 
the  expense  of  this  road,  so  that  members 
might  have  been  able  to  form  some  opinion 
in  regard  to  its  cost.  They  might  have 
called  upon  the  engineer  who  surveyed 
the  toute  to  make  smie  approximation 
of  the  probable  outlay.  When,  in  the 
absence  of  such  information,  I  rise  in  my 
place  and  say  that  according  to  the  best 
data  at  my  command,  it  will  cost  $20,00' >,- 
000,  I  am  met  by  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  protesting  against  my  making  such 
a  statement.  But  when  I  ask  my  houorable 
friend  it  he  has  not  stated  that  it  will  cost 
$16,000,000  or  $18,000,000,  he  replies  that 
he  might  have  said  it  would  cost  $15,000,000. 
So  that,  according  to  my  hon.  friend  himself, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  for  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  the  debt  will  be  increased  by 
$15,000,000.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  new 
debts  the  new  Government  will  be  called 
upon  immediately  to  contract.  Then  another 
debt  will  be  required  for  the  defences  of  the 
country,  I  put  this  sum  down  at  $6,000,000. 
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But  the  lion.  President  of  the  Council  says  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  the  defences  will 
cost.,  and  they  may  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Thehon.  gentleman 
should  state  more  carefully  what  I  said.  I 
did  not  speak  of  this  country  simply,  but  of 
the  whole  defences — those  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Imperial  Government  as  well. 

Mr.  SUATCHERD — I  refer  to  the  forti¬ 
fications  required  for  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Kingston,  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
what  defences  may  be  required  in  St.  John 
and  Halifax,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Lower  Provinces.  But  certainly  the  sum 
which  will  be  required  for  the  defences  and 
for  the  armament  of  those  defences  in  Canada 
will  not  be  less  than  $6,000,000.  Adi  this 
and  the  sum  required  for  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  the  debt  already  existing,  and 
it  will  be  found  that,  almost  at  the  outset 
of  its  career,  the  Federation  would  labor 
under  pressure  of  a  debt  amounting  to 
about  $110,000,000. 

II on.  Mr  BROWN — Oh  !  no,  no. 

Mr.  SCATOHERD — The  fact  is  undeni¬ 
able.  Almost  from  tbe  first  day  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  the  new  Government  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  interest,  on  account  of  public 
debt,  to  tbe  amount  of  $3,809,668  for 
Canada;  $750,000  for  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  $59,333  for  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island;  then  there  is, 
over  and  above  tbe  subsidy  of  eighty  cents 
per  head,  the  sum  of  $115,200  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  Newfoundland,  and  $88  900  to  be 
paid  annually  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  out¬ 
lay  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It  has 
been  stated  that  money  for  this  purpose  can 
be  borrowed  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent  , 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  proposed  to  be  entered  into  by 
the^lACDONALD-SicoTTE  Government,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  in  reference  to  the 
borrowing  of  money  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  can  now  be  carried  out.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  Federal 
Government  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
on  the  same  favorable  terms;  and,  if  the 
interest  charged  is  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  there  will  be  nearly  $1,000,000  to  be 
paid  annually  as  interest  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  debt  alone. 

Hon.  M R.  BBO  WN — A  million  of  dollars ! 
Five  per  cent,  interest  on  money  borrowed 
on  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Government ! 


Mr.  SCATOHERD — What  has  been 
shown  us  to  the  contrary? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  hon.  friend 
must  have  heard  the  slatement  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  bei’  g  made  with  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  borrowing  the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  SCATOHERD — I  read  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  recently  published  by  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Montmorency  ( Hon.  Mr.  Cauchon), 
who  is  a  warm  supporter  of' the  Government, 
and  is  supposed  to  bo  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  that : — 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  being  1 30,000> 
$25  per  head  would  establish  its  debt  at  $3,250, 
000,  and  it  would  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  population  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  with  regard  to  their  respective  figures 
of  population. 

But  as  that  province  owes  $946,000,  we  must 
deduct  this  amount  from  the  $3,250,000  ;  this 
would  give  a  result  of  $2,3  *4,000,  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay  to  New¬ 
foundland  an  annual  interest  of  five  per  centum, 
viz:  $115,200. 

But  if  the  money  can  be  obtained  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  why  is  it  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  to  the  Provinces 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Does  not  my  hon. 
friend  see  how  this  is,  and  how  unfair  his 
conclusions  arc  ?  The  reason  why  we  are  to 
pay  these  provinces  five  per  cent,  is,  that  we 
are  about  to  throw  upon  them  a  large  share 
of  the  burden  of  our  public  debt,  upon  which 
five  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  ;  if  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
who  have  little  or  no  debt,  assume  debts  of 
the  other  provinces,  for  which  they  have  to 
pay  five  per  cent,  interest,  it  is  only  fair  and 
just  that  they  should  get  their  five  per  cent, 
back  again. 

Mr.  SCATOHERD— The  Hon.  President 
of  the  Council  says  that  at  present  we  pay 
five  per  cent,  on  our  indebtedness,  but  that 
in  future  we  shall  not  pqy  so  high  a  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No  one  said  so. 
What  I  said  was  that  tbe  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  would  guarantee  tbe  interest  on  tbe 
money  to  build  tbe  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  pay  interest 
according  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  able  to  borrow,  which 
will  be  about  3£  per  cent. 

Mr  SCATC HERD— And  supposing  the 
money  is  obtained  on  these  favorable  terms, 
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the  interest  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
debt  will  be  hall  a  million  of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  RllOWN — $350,000. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — At  the  reduced  rate 
of  interest,  the  Federal  Government  will  start 
with  an  annual  burden,  in  the  shape  of  inter¬ 
est,  of  at  least  $5,000,000.  I  had  put  the 
sum  down  at  $6,158,851. 

Hon.  Mu.  BROWN — How  much  do  s 
my  hon.  friend  make  the  difference  iu  the 
interest — $1,158,851  ? 

Mr.  SCATCHERD— Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  hon.  friend  O 
entirely  wrong  in  his  calculations.  But  will 
my  hon.  friend  answer  this  question  .  How 
much  additional  money  shall  we  receive  into 
the  treasury  iu  the  shape  of  customs  duties 
from  the  Lower  Provinces? 

Mr.  SCATCHERD— But  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  tire  customs  duties,  instead 
of  being  increased,  will  be  decreased.  If, 
however,  the  Lower  Provinces,  which  now 
pay  on  an  average,  we  will  say  5  per  cent., 
shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  at  least  20  per 
cent.,  and  up  to  40  percent.,  they  will  never 
agree  to  Confederation. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  hon.  friend  is 
all  wrong  in  his  figures,  but  that  is  really 
not  the  point.  When  he  says  that  the 
interest  will  be  increased,  he  should  also  state 
what  we  are  to  get  back  in  the  shape  of 
customs  duties  from  the  Lower  Provinces. 
What  is  the  use  of  giving  oue  side  and  not 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — I  think  that  any 
person  who  will  seriously  contemplate  this 
proposition  ot  the  Government,  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  Confederation 
schen  e  is  nothfug  more  or  less  than  a  scheme 
to  construct  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  it  was  not  necessary  for 
some  parties  that  that  road  should  be 
constructed,  we  should  have  had  uo  Con¬ 
federation  scheme.  Another  objection,  to 
my  mind,  on  the  face  of  these  resolutions, 
has  reference  to  the  subsidy  of  80  cents  per 
head.  The  64th  resolution  provides  that 
the  General  Government  shall  pay  80  cents, 
per  head  of  the  population  of  1H>1  to  the 
several  provinces  for  local  purposes  : _ 


Upper  Canada .  $1,116,872 

Lower  Canada .  888,531 

Nova  Scotia .  264,685 

New  Brunswick .  201,637 

Newfoundland .  104  000 

Prince  Edward  Island  ....  64,505 


I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  member 


from  Upper  Canada,  that  if  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  had  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation,  they  would  have  no  desire  to  change 
the  present  system  of  government.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  in  Upper  Canada  contend  that 
we  pay  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  taxation, 
while  Lower  Canada  pays  only  thirty  per 
cent.  Now,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
64th  resolution  ?  Under  that  resolution, 
Upper  Canada  will  receive  a  subsidy  of 
$1,116,000,  and  on  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  contended  for  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  proportion  of  that  sum  which  Lower 
Canada  will  pay,  as  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  will  be  thirty  per  cent.,  or  say 
$335,000,  while  Upper  Canada  will  pay 
seventy  per  cent.,  or  $781,000.  We  have 
been  paying  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
taxation,  and  Lower  Canada  the  smaller 
proportion,  and  the  object  of  going  into  this 
Confederation  is,  that  the  local  governments 
should  have  the  management  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  and  that  we  should  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  our  own  local  purposes, 
while  Lower  Canada  should  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  her  local  purposes.  But  in 
this  instance,  the  General  Government  will 
collect  that  money  in  Upper  Canada  in  the 
large  proportion  which  l  have  just  stated ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Lower  Canada  will  get  a 
subsidy  of  $888,000.  Upper  Canada,  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederation,  will  pay 
$621,000  of  that  sum,  according  to  the 
admitted  ratio  in  which  she  contributes  to 
the  public  exchequer,  and  Lower  Cauada 
will  pay  30  per  cent.,  or  $267,000. 

Mr  HOPE  MACKENZIE— The  hon. 
gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  iu  his  argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD  — By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  then,  tipper  Canada,  iu  comparison 
with  Lower  Canada,  will  pay  to  the  General 
Government  yearly,  for  all  time  to  come,  in 
excess  of  Lower  Canada,  $286,000  more  than 
she  would  pay  were  these  subsidies  collected 
direct  Irom  each  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  calculation  of 
my  hon  friend  is  entirely  incorrect.  But.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interrupt  him,  unless  he  de¬ 
sires  it. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — I  have  no  objection. 
Is  not.  the  principle  on  which  1  have  made 
the  calculation  correct  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— No,  it  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  The  hon.  gentleman  should  remember 
that,  the  relations  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  will  be  entirely  changed  when  all 
these  provinces  are  brought  together. 
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Me.  8CAI CHERD — If  there  is  no 
change,  the  principle  is  correct. 

Hon.  Me.  BROWN — Of  course,  so  far  as 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  must  see 
that  by  the  introduction  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  into  the  union,  an  entire  change 
is  made  in  the  relations  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  There  will  not  only  be  a 
change  in  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  people  reach  the  treasury, 
but  an  immense  change  also  in  the  way  in 
which  those  moneys  will  be  distributed, 
and  by  both  LTpper  Canada  will  profit. 

Me.  SCATCHERD — The  hon.  gentleman 
admits  that  the  principle  is  correct,  and, 
unless  as  affected  by  altered  circumstances,  it 
will  bring  out  the  result  I  have  stated. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — But  we  know  what 
the  circumstances  will  be.  The  honorable 
gentleman  should  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
not  fair  to  take  up  a  mere  portion  of  them. 
If  he  had  looked  at  the  commercial  tables  of 
all  the  provinces,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
calculations  were  entirely  erroneous. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — What  I  say  is  this, 
that  if,  instead  of  paying  all  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  this  subsidy  of  80  cents  per  head, 
Upper  Cauada  had  been  left  to  collect  from 
her  own  people  her  $1,116,000,  and  Lower 
Canada  to  collect  from  her  people  the  $888,000 
which  she  is  to  receive,  that  would  have  been 
what  we  have  been  contending  for  in  Upper 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— No  doubt. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — Well,  we  have  always 
contended  that  we  were  willing  to  collect  the 
moneys  required  for  our  own  local  purposes  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  that  Lower  Canada  should 
do  the  same.  We  are  entitled,  according  to 
that  principle,  to  $286,000  more  than  we 
shall  receive  ;  and  the  proposed  arrangement, 
therefore,  I  sry  is  unjust;  otherwise  we  have 
been  contending  for  what  was  incorrect  for 
the  last  ten  years.  It  should  have  been  made 
part  of  the  scheme,  that  whatever  Upper 
Canada  required  for  her  local  expenditure 
should  be  obtained  by  taxes  levied  on  her 
people,  and  that  whatever  Lower  Canada 
required  for  the  like  purposes  should  be  levied 
in  the  same  way.  But  that  is  not  the  scheme, 
so  that  we  gain  nothing  with  regard  to  our 
paying  more  than  we  receive,  which  has  been 
our  complaint  hitherto. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  am  surprised  that 
my  honorable  friend  should  go  so  far.  •  I 
agree  with  him  so  far  as  my  own  judgment  is 


concerned,  that  it  would  have  been  a  desirable 
arrangement  if  we  could  have  got  each  pro¬ 
vince  to  collect,  by  direct  taxation,  the  moneys 
it  required  to  meet  its  own  local  expenditure. 
But  the  honorable  gentleman  must  not  say 
that  because  we  have  not  got  that  length,  we 
leave  the  matter  exactly  as  it  was.  There  is 
a  very  great  change,  and  the  proposed  system 
is  much  more  just  than  that  existing  hitherto. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  SCATCHERD— But  will  the  hon. 
gentleman  not  say  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  these  sums,  instead  of  being 
collected  by  the  General  Government,  should 
have  been  collected  by  each  province  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— Certainly  ;  that  was 
what  I  contended  for.  But  we  had  not  the 
making  of  the  whole  of  the  bargain ;  and 
surely  the  honorable  gentleman  cannot  contend 
that  because  we  did  not  get  everything  our 
own  way,  we  should  therefore  give  up  the 
whole  scheme.  I  apprehend,  however,  it  will 
be  found,  if  this  scheme  goes  into  operation, 
that  the  burdens  on  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  will  be  very  different  from  what  they 
have  been  in  times  past. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — Well,  the  honorable 
gentleman  admits  th  it  Upper  Canada  will 
not  get  in  this  scheme  all  he  contended  for, 
and  I  say  that  if  this  scheme  goes  into  oper¬ 
ation,  the  position  of  Upper  Canada  will  be 
no  better  than  it  wa^  before.  I  give  this  as 
a  glaring  instance — there  are  others  which 
cannot  so  readily  be  detected — of  the  way  in 
which  the  just  claims  and  interests  of  Upper 
Canada  have  been  overlooked.  I  do  not  see 
hew  honorable  geutlemen  will  be  able  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charges  brought  against  them  by 
their  constituents,  that  they  have  deliberately 
agreed,  that  for  all  time  to  come  there  shall 
be  that  advantage  of  one  section  over  the 
other.  If  Upper  Canada  is  to  get  no  more 
benefit  from  the  Confederation  tnan  I  can 
find  in  these  resolutions,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  she  is  benefited  by  them.  The  expense 
of  an  Intercolonial  Railway  is  to  be  saddled 
on  her  farmers  and  her  people  generally — 
they  are  to  pay  the  larger  portion  of  that 
expense,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to 
be  the  grand  effect  of  this  scheme.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Another  objection  I  have  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  relates  to  the  proposition  with  reference 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil.  I  say  it  is  a  retrograde  step  to  do  away 
with  the  elective  principle  in  the  Legislative 
Council —  (hear,  hear) — and  a  stop  that  will 
be  very  unpalatable  to  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada.  I  do  not  see  why  the  large  province 
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of  Canada,  containing  a  population  of  two 
and  a  half  millions,  should  have  been  obliged 
at  the  Conference  to  give  up  a  point  involv¬ 
ing  so  important  a  principle,  to  the  small 
provinces  containing  a  population  of  only 
800,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  take  those 
resolutions  from  first  to  last — there  are  seven¬ 
ty-two  of  them — let  any  man  read  them,  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  the  first  to  the  seventy-second,  it 
is  concession  after  concession  on  the  part  of 
Upper  Canada  to  those  Lower  Provinces. 

Col.  HAULTAIN  — What  does  New 
Brunswick  say  ? 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — What  I  say  is,  that 
I  cannot  see  why  this  large  province  should 
have  been  overruled  at  that  Conference  with 
reference  to  this  question  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  What  did  it  matter  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  if  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  desire  to 
have  their  legislative  councillors  elected  ? 
If  New  Brunswick  desires  to  have  hers  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Crown,  let  it  be  so  ;  but  why 
prevent  Upper  Canada  from  having  hers 
elected  by  the  people  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
the  43rd  resolution  I  consider  objection¬ 
able.  The  first  clause  of  that  resolution 
authorizes  New  Brunswick  to  impose  du¬ 
ties  on  the  export  of  timber,  logs,  masts, 
spars,  deals,  and  sawed  lumber.  If  this  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  is  constructed,  it  will 
have  very  little  passenger  traffic  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  and  I  suppose  it 
will  do  a  large  business  in  freight.  Like  other 
railways,  it  will  be  the  means  of  conveying  a 
large  quantity  of  timber  to  the  seaboard.  It 
appears  to  me  that  any  one  interested  in  the 
timber  business  of  this  country  must  see  that 
every  stick  of  timber  that  will  go  on  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  from  Canada  into  New 
Brunswick  will  bo  liable  to  this  export  duty. 
I  ask  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
if  that  will  not  be  the  fact  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  think  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  could  not  have  been  present 
when  the  Honorable  Finance  Minister  ex¬ 
plained  this  matter.  This  export  duty  is  the 
same  as  is  paid  on  timber  in  this  country  in 
the  shape  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — That  is  not  the 
point ;  no  timber  can  go  out  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  without  paying  an  export  duty.  Is  not 
that  the  law  at  the»preseut  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No  timber  can  go 
from  our  forests  without  paying  a  duty  of 
exactly  the  same  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Exactly  the  same? 


Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Does  the  honorable 
gentleman  say  that  this  export  duty  and 
stumpage  are  exactly  the  same  in  their  nature  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  say  exactly  the 
same,  with  reference  to  the  lumber  from  which 
the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  now  de¬ 
rives  a  revenue.  There  will  be  some  instances 
in  which  it  will  not  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Such  as  timber  cut 
on  private  lands  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — There  will  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  as  regards  that.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  this  arrangement  arose.  For  myself,  I 
regret  it  should  be  put  in  that  shape,  for  I  am 
opposed  to  all  export  duties.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Of  course  it  was  arranged  that  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernments  should  have  the  lands,  mines,  min¬ 
erals  and  Crown  timber  of  their  respective 
provinces.  From  our  Crown  timber  here  we 
receive  a  large  revenue  in  the  shape  of  stump¬ 
age,  which  is  to  go  to  Upper  and  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  respectively  for  their  local  purposes.  But 
the  New  Brunswick  delegates  said — “  We  do 
not  levy  a  stumpage  duty  on  our  Crown  tim¬ 
ber  as  you  do;  we  find  it  better  to  levy  it 
in  the  shape  of  an  export  duty  ” — and  we  com¬ 
plied  with  their  desire  that  they  should  have 
their  local  revenue  in  that  shape  as  an  offset 
to  our  stumpage  duty. 

Mr.  McKELLAll — I  think  the  question 
raised  on  this  point  by  the  honorable  member 
for  West  Middlesex  is  hardly  worth  discuss¬ 
ing,  because  timber  from  Canada  will  never 
be  carried  over  the  Intercolonial  road.  It 
does  not  pay  to  carry  it  over  our  own  roads, 
and  it  would  certainly  never  be  carried  by 
railway  all  that  distance.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  T.  C.WALLBRIDGE— It  is  carried 
from  Canada  to  Portland  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  (Cries  of 
“No,  no.”) 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — My  honorable  friend 
from  South  Oxford  has  not  come  to  the 
point,  which  is  this,  that  it  is  not  right  for 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  to  charge  this 
duty  on  timber.  What  right  have  they  to 
levy  an  export  duty  on  our  timber  ?  Yet 
this  resolution,  it  appears  to  me,  would  give 
them  that  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — My  honorable  friend 
will  recollect  that  these  resolutions  are  to  be 
embodied  m  a  statute,  and  the  intention  will 
fce  much  more  clearly  stated  in  it.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  the  intention  that  one  pro- 
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vince  should  have  the  right  to  impose  an 
export  duty  on  the  products  of  another. 

Mr.  SCATCHERD— It  seems  to  me, 
however  that  the  meaning  of  that  resolution 
is  clearly  as  I  have  stated  it.  This  scheme  is 
objectionable  on  the  face  of  it,  because  it  will 
largely  increase  the  public  debt  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  defences  and  the  construction  of  the 
Intercob  nial  Railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — What  return  will 
we  get  for  that? 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — Why,  according  to 
the  extracts  I  have  just  read,  we  will  get 
nothing  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
says  that  the  construction  of  this  railway  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  will  involve  us  in  in¬ 
creased  debt.  Now,  should  he  not  let  us,  in 
all  candor,  know  how  much  we  are  to  get  in 
the  shape  of  revenue  from  those  provinces,  as 
an  offset. 

Mr.  SCATHERD — It  is  generally  admit-: 
ted  that  we  will  receive  no  advantage  from 
the  construction  of  the  intercolonial  Railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Who  admits  it? 

Mr.  SCATCHERD — I  say  that  this  road 
will  have  to  be  run  at  the  expense  of  this 
province,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  will  be  a 
piece  of  corruption  from  the  time  of  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  All  the 
officers  of  the  road  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,,  and  it  will  be  an  everlasting 
expense.  It  could  not  have  been  better  ex¬ 
pressed  than  it  was  by  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Oxford  in  his  own  paper,  that  every 
storm  of  snow  would  be  watched  with  the 
liveliest  anxiety  by  the  people  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  know  it  is  said  that 
the  Government  will  open  up  the  North-West 
when  the  state  ot  the  finances  permit;  but 
how  much  better  would  it  be  to  have  the 
money  taken,  which  is  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  unprofitable  railway,  and  expended  at 
once  in  opening  up  that  territory  ?  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  laud  in  that 
part  of  the  country  through  which  the  rail¬ 
way  is  to  pass,  fit  for  cultivation.  Then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  taken  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  South  Oxford,  the  only  products 
shipped  on  it  will  be  those  grown  east  of 
Riviere  du  Loup.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  pay 
ment  of  subsidies  from  the  General  to  the 
Local  Governments,  the  doing  away  with  the 
elective  principle  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  are  to  my  mind  grave  objections  to 
the  Confederation.  I  consider  that  such  a 
measure  ought  not  to  become  law  until  it  has 


been  submitted  to  and  pronounced  upon  by 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yet  it  is  the  de¬ 
clared  intention  of  the  Government  not  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  tbe  people  for  their  opinion.  Now, 

I  think  the  Government  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  people  in  this  respect.  At  a  dinner 
in  Toronto,  in  November  last,  the  honorable 
member  for  South  Oxford  is  reported,  by  the 
Globe  of  Nov.  4th,  to  have  said  : — 

Hon.  Mr.  Brown — A  friend  asks  if  the  scheme 
is  to  go  into  operation  without  being  submitted 
to  the  people.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  different 
Parliaments  to  consider — whether  it  shall  be 
done,  or  whether  it  shall  not  be  done.  It  is  not, 

I  apprehend,  for  the  Administration  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  or  any  other  province,  to  say  that  this 
measure  shall  or  shall  not  be  sent  especially  to 
the  people.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  by  their  decision  we 
are  ready  to  abide. 

How  different  is  that  declaration  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  now,  when  they 
come  down  and  say  they  are  going  to  use 
every  means  to  carry  the  scheme  through 
without  submitting  it  to  the  people  I  (Hear, 
hear.)  At  the  same  dinner  there  was  another 
honorable  member  of  the  Government  present, 
the  Hon.  Minister  of  Einance,  and  I  will  read 
to  the  House  what  he  said  on  the  question  of 
appealing  to  the  people  : — 

They  would  have  desired  to  see  a  Central  Gov- 
ernmeut,  extending  its  aegis  over  all  interests. 
But  there  were  difficulties  which  rendered  this  im¬ 
possible,  and  in  meeting  these  difficulties  he 
trusted  that  the  measure  which  would  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  to  the  Provincial  Parliaments,  would  be 
found  to  be  one  which  protected  local  interests, 
while  national  interests  had  been  reserved  for  the 
central  power,  which  he  hoped  would  manage 
them  in  a  way  to  do  honor  to  the  race  from  which 
we  had  sprung.  (Cheers.) 

There  is  the  express  declaration  of  two 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  that  this  measure, 
before  it  would  become  law,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
is  the  course  indicated  that  which  has  been 
adopted  ?  Is  the  scheme  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  ?  No ;  they  bring  down  the  scheme 
and  say  that  it  must  be  passed  in  its  entirety, 
and  so  far  from  submitting  it  to  the  people, 
they  move  the  previous  question  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  an  amendment  to  that  effect 
being  put.  Some  members  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me  contended  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional  to  submit  it  to  the  people,  and 
they  cited  cases  in  support  of  their  argument. 
But  in  those  cases,  Parliament  had  full 
power  to  dispose  of  the  question  then  before 
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it ;  this  Parliament  has  no  power  to  dispose 
finally  of  this  question.  The  British  Par¬ 
liament  can  act  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
this  Parliament ;  therefore,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  cases  cited  are  not  applicable  to  our 
case,  and  1  maintain  that  submitting  the  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  people  would  prevent  irritation 
hereafter.  (Hear.)  How  can  it  be  pietended 
that  if  the  measure  is  not  passed  now,  the 
time  will  never  occur  again  ?  So  far  as 
Upper  Canada  is  concerned,  I  think  she  might 
hope  to  obtain  such  a  scheme  as  this  at  any 
time — (hear,  hear) — and  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  voting  against  this  Con¬ 
federation  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD  (Toronto) 
said — Mr.  Speaker,  before  recording  my 
vote  on  this  question,  I  desire  plainly  to 
state  the  position  which  I  occupy  in  regard 
to  it.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  iu  favor  of 
Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  reso¬ 
lution  which  was  proposed  at  the  Quebec 
Conference  and  agreed  upon,  namely,  that 
a  Confederation  of  all  the  British  North 
America  Provinces,  on  principles  just  to  all, 
was  desiiable,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
meets  with  my  entire  approval.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Conlerence  at  Quebec 
exhibited  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles 
which  the  world  ever  beheld.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  faii  to  sen  it 
iu  that  light.  I  am  prepared  to  award 
to  honorable  gentlemen  all  the  sincerity 
in  meeting  together  to  settle  the  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties  ol  this  country  to  which 
they  can  possibly  lay  claim,  aud  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  1  find  myself 
to-night  compelled  to  record  my  vote  against 
lion,  gentlemen  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  be  associated  ever  since  I  entered 
political  life.  But,  sin,  it  is  with  me  a  matter 
of  conscientious  conviction,  and  L  am  bound, 
whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  to  follow 
those  convictions.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  tlnuk  that  hon.  gentlemen,  in 
bringing  this  scheme  dovVn  and  saying  that 
we  must  take  it  j u<t  as  it.  is  without  making 
any  amendment  to  it  whatever,  are  asking 
too  much.  (Hoar,  hear.)  That  is  assuming 
the  document  is  perfect  in  every  particular, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  If  we  are  to 
undertake  the  discussion  of  this  question,  aud 
yet  not  be  allowed  to  alter  it  in  any  siugle 
particular  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum- 
tances  of  the  province,  I  really  cannot 
conceive  for  what  purpose  this  House  has 
been  called  together.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 


have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  the  lead¬ 
ing  Opposition  members  iu  all  the  provinces 
having  received  invitations  to  enter  the 
Conference  for  the  free  discussion  of  the 
question,  but  I  would  ask,  sir,  on  wbat 
occasion  the  Opposition  of  Lower  Canada 
were  invited  by  the  Government  to  take 
part  in  that  Conference?  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Mont¬ 
real  Centre  (Hon.  Mr.  Bose)  to  say,  that 
although  he  did  not  agr  c  with  some  of  the 
minute  details,  yet  rather  than  jeopardize 
the  adoption  of  the  whole  scheme,  he  was 
prepared  to  vote  for  it  just  as  it  stands. 
Now,  I  would  ask  if  the  question  of  our 
School  law  is  a  minute  detail  ?  I  would  ask 
if  the  appropriation  of  the  debt  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  a  minute  detail  ? 
I  would  ask  if  the  question  of  the  defences 
of  the  country  is  a  minute  detail  ?  And  yet 
we  are  asked  to  vote  for  this  measure  without 
having  these  particulars  laid  before  us  for 
our  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  better, 
the  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  we  should  vote 
upon  it  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  and 
leave  the  result,  if  wrong,  to  he  righted  by- 
future  legislators.  Well,  the  member  may- 
vote  in  ignorance  if  he  prefers  to  dn  things 
in  that  way,  but  as  1  am  constituted  (it 
may  be  a  fault  of  mine),  I  cannot  do  tliat. 
I  will  never  record  a  vote  in  this  House 
uuless  1.  know,  or  have  tried  my  utmost 
to  know  what  I  am  doing  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  very 
able  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Sherbrooke, 
alluded  to  the  great  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  School  question.  He  intimated 
that  the  question  was  one  of  such  magnitude, 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  required  for  its 
consideration,  and  then  invited  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  all  intelligent  men  to  the  solution 
of  that  difficulty.  If  then  the  smaller  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  so  much  importance,  why  should 
the  larger  one  be  forced  upou  this  House 
with  such  haste  ?  Does  it  require  less  time 
for  eousideraiion  than  the  smaller  one  to 
which  I  have  alluded  ?  It  seems  to  me  very 
much  like  building  a  house  first,  aud  after 
it  is  built  proceeding  to  examine  the  founda¬ 
tions.  The  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
improvement  which  this  scheme  had  already 
secured  in  the  value  of  our  securities  in  En¬ 
gland.  Now,  it  does  .ot  require  much  thought 
to  discover  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  affect 
the  stock  exchange  either  favorably  or  unfa¬ 
vorably.  Securities  go  up  to-day  and  down 
to-morrow.  A  man  in  business  may  get  an 
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endorser  which  may  for  a  short  time  improve 
his  credit;  so  we  seek  to  improve  our  oredit 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  and  far  better 
ways  of  improving  our  credit,  the  very  best 
of  which  is  living  within  our  means,  bring¬ 
ing  our  expenditure  within  our  income,  and 
establishing  our  financial  operations  on  a 
sound  and  healthy  basis.  Rest  assured,  the 
monied  men  of  England  wid  attach  much 
greater  importance  to  such  a  course  than 
any  alliance  we  can  possibly  make  with  other 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
credit.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  we  are 
told  that  this  great  scheme  is  to  settle  all 
our  sectional  difficulties.  I  may  perhaps  be 
very  dull  of  comprehension,  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  cannot  see  that.  We  have  difficul¬ 
ties  among  ourselves,  as  scenes  that  have  tran¬ 
spired  on  the  floor  of  this  House  have  fully 
proved,  and  we  seek  to  settle  those  difficulties 
by  forming  a  union  with  provinces  that  are 
at  loggerheads  among  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  sir,  we  have  long  contended  in 
Upper  Canada  for  a  just  representation  in 
Parliament,  and  we  are  told  that,  because  we 
are  going  to  get  seventeen  more  members  than 
Lower  Canada  in  the  Federal  Legislature, 
all  the  difficulties  for  the  settlement  of 
which  representation  according  to  popula¬ 
tion  was  sought,  are  to  be  thereby  remedied. 
I  cannot  see  that  that  result  will  follow, 
because  in  the  Upper  House  there  is  still 
to  be  an  equality  of  votes,  and  I  quote  now 
from  the  pamphlet  written  by  the  Hon  Mr. 
Cauchon  to  show  that  he  is  of  opinion 
that  any  advantage  which  we  gain  in  the 
Lower  House  will  be  completely  paralyzed 
in  the  Upper  Chamber.  He  says  : — 

The  Constitution  of  fl 840  only  stipulated  for 
equality  in  the  Lower  House.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  majority  ot  the  Legislative  Council  had 
chosen  to  adopt  a  project  of  law  which  would 
have  been  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Lower 
Canada;  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
equally  represented  in  the  Lower  House,  the  bill 
adopted  by  the  Upper  House  would  have  been 
certainly  thrown  out,  and  it  is  by  the  Lower 
House  alone  that  we  have,  up  to  this  time,  been 
able  to  protect  and  save  our  institutions,  taking 
into  account  also  the  good-will  shown  to  us  by 
Lower  Canadian  representatives  of  English  des¬ 
cent.  Why  has  the  Legislative  Assembly  always 
been  the  battlefield  with  respect  to  the  struggle 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  representation  by  population?  It  is 
because  there  alone  equality  has  existed,  and 
there  alone  could  be  found  the  means  of  solving 
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the  constitutional  problem.  If  then,  instead  of 
the  present  Constitution,  we  substitute  local 
legislatures,  and  over  them  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment,  we  shall  see  in  that  case  precisely  the 
inverse  of  that  which  we  have  always  observed 
;u  our  present  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  that  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  local  misunderstanding,  the 
struggle  will  be  carried  from  (he  Lower  House 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  precisely  fo  the 
reasons  that  we  have  adduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  the  principle  of  representation 
according  to  population,  very  good  reasons 
given  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
granting  of  increased  representation  in  the 
Lower  Legislature  will  amount  to  nothifig, 
while  the  same  just  principle  is  denied  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
I  hope  I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  this  scheme  goes  into  opera¬ 
tion,  we  shall  witness  the  difficulty  alluded 
to  on  the  floor  of  the  Confederate  Legislature 
in  less  than  six  months  after  its  organization. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  the  unfair  representation 
which  Upper  Canada  will  have  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  must  exist  throughout  all  time. 
Nor  will  she  be  able  to  add  even  one 
member,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the 
preponderance  of  her  population  over  other 
parts  of  the  Confederacy  And  this  equality 
of  votes  between  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada  will  act,  as  Mr.  Cauchon  tells  his 
Lower  Canadian  friends,  as  a  perfect  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  legislation  of  the  Lower  House. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is 
another  feature  of  the  scheme  which  is 
painful  to  contemplate,  in  which  we  are,  I 
think,  about  to  advance  backwards.  The  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  Legislative  Councillor  is  now 
$8,000 ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
$4,000,  which  I  regard  as  retrogressive. 
And  in  the  case  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  the  qualification  may  be 
personal  property  as  well  as  real  estate — in 
other  words,  the  legislative  councillors  from 
those  provinces  may  be  peddlers  of  jewelry 
or  any  other  commodity,  whose  stock  in  trade 
may  be  burned  up  while  they  are  attending 
a  session,  rendering  them  unable  longer  to 
qualify.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  is  a  much 
worse  feature  than  that  :  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  introducing  into  the  Upper 
Chamber  a  class  of  needy  adventurers  who  in 
a  crisis  may  be  approached  without  very 
much  difficulty,  and  who  might  plead  their 
own  circumstances  as  an  ample  apology  in 
quieting  their  consciences  for  the  votes  they 
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might  give.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
further  to  this  scheme  on  the  ground  of  the 
cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery  of  the 
local  governments.  I  know  it  has  been 
asserted  that  it  will  not  cost  the  country  any 
more  than  under  the  present  system,  and  I 
will  entirely  give  up  my  position  if  any  bon. 
gentleman  can  prove  to  me  that  a  man  will 
not  go  behind  who  doubles  o^  even  increases 
the  number  of  his  employes  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  capital  and  extent 
of  his  business.  I  see  in  this  scheme  the 
introduction  and  increase — the  rapid  increase 
— of  a  large  number  of  consumers,  without 
correspondingly  increasing  the  producers  of 
the  country.  If  I  err  in  this  I  err  in  good 
company,  for  I  quote  the  words  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
who  says  on  this  point : — 

A  very  important  part  of  this  subject  is  the 
expense  which  may  attend  the  working  of  the 
Central  and  the  Local  Governments.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  cannot  but  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  arrangements  which  may  be 
adopted  in  this  respect  may  not  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  increase,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  whole  expenditure,  or  to  make  any 
material  addition  to  the  taxation  and  thereby 
retard  the  internal  industry  or  tend  to  impose 
new  burdens  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Now,  sir,  I  object  as  a  western  man 
(and  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  allude  to  the 
sectional  question)  to  the  great  injustice 
which  will  be  done  to  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  in  the  heavy  burdens  which  she 
will  have  to  bear  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
General  Government.  In  the  able  speech 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Finance  at  Sherbrooke,  he  said  that  when 
the  population  of  Canada  should  reach  five 
millions  (a  larger  population  than  that  of 
the  proposed  Confederation  at  present),  the 
revenue  which  would  be  derived  for  public 
purposes  would  not  be  a  farthing  more  than 
now.  One  hon.  gentleman  has  said  in  this 
House  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  govern  three 
millions  as  five  millions  of  people.  That  may 
be  true,  but  one  million  of  money  will  not 
go  as  far  as  five  millions  in  making  those 
local  improvements  which  Upper  Canada 
would  require,  and  to  which  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  would  be  justly  and  fairly 
entitled.  Then  I  object  further  to  the 
scheme,  because  while  Upper  Canada  will 
contribute  the  largest  amount  to  the  general 
revenue,  she  will  also  have  to  bear  tho  heavy 
share  of  defensive  and  other  public  works  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Lower  Canada. 


(Hear,  hear.)  I  object  further  to  the  in¬ 
definite  postponement  of  the  opening  up  of 
the  North-West,  the  settlement  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  improvement 
of  our  canal  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  phraseo- 
logy  of  two  of  the  clauses  of  this  scheme 
which  must  strike  any  one  reading  them  as 
extraordinary.  The  one  declares  that  the 
Intercolonial  Kailway  shall  be  built.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  that,  nor  is  there 
any  possibility  of  doubt.  The  language  is 
definite — it  is  to  be  built  immediately. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  other  clause  (69)  reads 
thus  : — 

The  comunication  with  the  North-Western 
territory  and  the  improvements  required  for  the 
development  of  the  trade  of  the  Great  West  with 
the  seaboard  are  regarded  by  this  Conference  as 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  that  the  state  of  the 
finances  will  permit. 

(Hear,  hear.)  This  certainly  is  the  most 
ambiguous  language  that  could  well  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  reference  to  this  great  and  desirable 
work.  However,  we  are  told  that  this  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  opening  up  of  the 
North-West  will  go  on  simultaneously  with 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Kail¬ 
way;  but  we  find  Hon.  Mr.  Tilley  asserting 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  that  there  was  no 
serious  intention  of  going  on  with  this  work 
at  present,  and  that  a  large  sum  was  to  be 
spent  at  once  in  New  Brunswick  in  improv¬ 
ing  its  defences.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  uncertain  and  evasive  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  provision  of  the  scheme,  I  will 
quote  from  a  cartoon  in  Punch,  which 
I  have  here  before  me.  It  refers  to 
a  Russian  State  paper  on  Polish  affairs. 
England,  France  and  Austria  examining  it, 
thus  explain  it : — 

England,  “  It  seems  to  mean — Eh?  H’m  !” 

France,  “  I  think  it  means — Eh  ?  Ha  1” 

Austria,  “  I  suspect  it  means — Eh?  Ho  1” 

Chorus,  “  And  we  don’t  know  what  it  means.” 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — That  appears  to  be 
quite  correct  in  your  case. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD— Well,  my 
ignorance  is  pardonable  when  there  is 
so  much  ignorance  of  the  scheilie  even 
among  members  of  the  Ministry.  (Hear, 

Ihear.)  I  can  fancy  the  question  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  North-West  coming  up  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  received. 
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New-Brunswick  will  say :  “  Oh  we  cannot 
go  on  with  this  work  until  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  completed,  and  New  Brunswick 
is  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defence/' 
Nova  Scotia  will  say  :  “  When  the  finances 
permit  we  will  proceed  with  it  and  all  the 
provinces  will  unite  in  saying,  when  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  is  pointed  out 
to  them,  “  Oh,  we  don’t  know  what  it  means.” 
(Laughter.)  I  object  to  this  scheme,  sir,  on 
account  of  the  burdens  it  proposes  to  place 
on  this  country  in  the  shape  of  defence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had  glowing  accounts 
Irom  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
others  about  the  territory  that  will  belong  to 
this  Confederation.  We  are  told  that  it  will 
extend  for  four  thousand  miles  from  ocean 
to  ocean  ;  and  will  it  be  believed  that  we  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with  a  population 
less  than  that  of  the  city  of  London,  will  be 
called  upon  to  defend  such  a  frontier — a 
territory,  we  are  told,  as  great  as  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  thing 
is  an  anomaly  that  no  country  in  the  world 
presents  except  our  own.  I  regard  this 
addition  of  territory  by  Confederation  as  a 
source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength  ;  and 
to  my  mind  the  casting  of  the  burden  of 
defence  upon  this  country  is  like  investing  a 
sovereign  with  all  the  outward  semblance  of 
royalty,  and  giving  him  a  dollar  per  day  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  court,  or  like 
expecting  the  engine  of  one  of  the  small 
ferry  steamers  which  ply  on  the  river  here 
to  Point  L6vis,  to  propel  the  Great  Eastern 
across  the  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
British  Island  over  all  its  colonies.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  all  that  England  has  done 
to  guard  and  protect  her  colonies  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  to  develope  their  re¬ 
sources.  But  when  we  see  by  the  telegraphic 
reports  of  to-day  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  is  about  to  expend  £50,000 — or  if  you 
accept  the  correction  of  the  Government,  as 
stated  this  evening,  £200,000 — upon  the 
defences  of  this  country,  I  ask  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  what  is  that  amount  for  the  protection 
of  an  exposed  frontier  such  as  our’s  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  my  hon.  friend  ;  but  I  must  say 
that  when  he  has  heard  it  stated  that  this 
£200,000  is  to  be  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  simply  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  I  am  amazed  how  he  can 
get  up  here  and  charge  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  intention  of  giving  only  that 


amount  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — It  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  that  is  all  the  Imperial 
Government  intend  to  appropriate. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  beg  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  pardon,  but  it  is  not  so  stated. 
I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  will  find  that 
there  are  now  large  works  going  on  at 
Halifax  and  St.  John  ;  and  that  besides  the 
appropriation  for  works  at  Quebec,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  to  be  contributed  for  the 
defence  of  Canada  elsewhere  is  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Oh,  no ;  only  the 
question  of  the  naval  defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Well,  the  hon. 
gentleman  may  not  accept  the  statement  I 
make,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  hon.  member 
for  Toronto  will,  that  the  question  of  the 
defence  of  this  province  at  Montreal  and 
westward  is  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  at  this  moment 
is  undecided. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD— Of  course, 
I  was  aware  that  the  £200,000  proposed  to 
be  appropriated  were  for  works  at  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  should  not  have  stated,  then,  that  they 
were  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD— I  am  free 
to  admit  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  amount  was  for  the  defences  of  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Well,  it  was  very 
wrong  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD— Well,  I 
ask  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  will 
appropriate  only  this  sum,  where,  at  such  a 
period  of  imminent  danger  as  the  present  is 
said  to  be,  and  with  every  point  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  perfectly  defenceless,  is  the  money  to 
come  from  to  place  all  parts  of  the  province 
in  a  position  to  resist  aggression,  and  who 
is  to  provide  it  ?  The  hon.  member  for 
Lambton,  the  other  night,  in  alluding  to  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  raise  and  maintain 
a  standing  army  for  our  protection,  instanced 
the  case  of  Denmark,  which  he  said  was  able 
to  support  an  army  of  20,000  men.  I  certain¬ 
ly  thought  the  allusion  a  most  unhappy  one, 
and  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  recent 
history  of  that  country  would  have  prevented 
its  being  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  in  regard 
to  all  the  features  in  this  scheme  objec¬ 
tionable  to  Upper  Canada,  and  adverse  to 
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its  interest,  Upper  Canadian  members  in  this 
House  say,  “  Ob,  let  us  have  Confederation, 
and  we  will  make  all  these  things  right  by 
subsequent  legislation/’  Well,  I  say  to  every 
Upper  Canadian  that  if  he  goes  into  this 
treaty  with  a  view  of  violating  its  letter  and 
spirit  subsequently,  he  is  unfaithful  to  the 
duty  he  owes  to  Upper  Canada  as  well  as 
to  Lower  Canada  and  the  sister  provinces. 
(Hear,  hear  )  I  do  not  desiie  t.<  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  object  of  escaping  its  obli¬ 
gations  at  some  future  time ;  and  it  is  because 
I  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  that  I  point  out 
those  things  in  the  scheme  that  I  believe  to 
be  wrong,  and  which,  unless  they  are  modi¬ 
fied,  I  cannot  support  by  my  vote.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  Upper  Canada  in  a  few  years  after 
this  to  say,  <!  We  want  an  increased  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  we  want  a  larger  amount  for  our 
local  purposes,”  when  with  their  eyes  open, 
her  representatives  accepted  the  document 
now  before  the  House,  and  with  a  clear 
apprehension  of  what  they  were  doing,  made 
themselves  parties  to  this  treaty.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  it  that  Lower  Canada  has  so 
long  resisted  the  cry  for  an  increased  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  western  section  of  the 
province?  Simply  because  the  treaty  of  1840 
granted  to  both  sections  equality  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  the  Government  intend  to 
force  this  measure  upon  the  people  without 
appealing  to  them  on  the  question,  and 
knowing  whether  it  meets  with  their  approval 
or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  thatsame  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  to  which  I  have 
already  made  allusion,  one  of  his  strongest 
points  was  this,  that  the  Onion  Act  of  1840 
was  forced  on  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
without  their  consent.  (Hear.)  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  people  of  New- 
Brunswick  have  rejected  this  measure,  and 
that  it  is  not  favored  either  by  the  people  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  or  Nova  Scotia. 
We  find,  further,  petitions  coming  in  every 
day  against  the  measure  from  all  parts  of 
Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this  opposition,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presume  to  force  the  measure  upon 
the  country.  But  then  we  are  told  that  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme  by  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  will 
make  no  difference,  although  they  were 
treated  with  here  on  equal  terms,  Prince 
Edward  Island  having  the  same  vote  in  the 


Conference  as  Upper  or  Lower  Canada;  they 
assisted  in  framing  these  articles,  and  it  was 
to  conciliate  them  that  all  these  concessions 
were  made.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a 
document  of  concessions  ;  but  I  declare  that 
I  have  failed  to  see  any  concessions  whatever 
that  have  been  made  to  Upper  Canada;  they 
were  all  made  to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

I  repeat  that  the  delegates  who  met  in 
Quebec  as  the  representatives  of  provinces, 
and  who  had  equal  weight  in  the  Con- 
ferenc  with  Canada,  are  now  to  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  of  no  account ;  that  if  the 
people  of  Canada,  representing  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population,  decide  upon  it, 
it  will  be  carried  through.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  we  are  told  that  the  danger  of  war 
is  very  imminent.  I  fail  to  see  that.  The 
Government  brought  in  an  Alien  Bill, 
and  a  large  majority  in  the  House  voted 
for  it,  because  they  believed  it  necessary, 
at  tbe  time,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
country;  and  in  like  manner  they  will  be 
supported  by  this  House  in  any  measure 
which  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  our  security.  But  I  ask,  sir,  if 
these  resolutions  were  carried  to-night,  how 
much  they  would  add  to  our  peace  and 
security  ?  What  increased  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  would  they  give  us  with  the 
Lower  Provinces,  until  it  was  possible  to 
build  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ?  V ery  many 
years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  that 
work  could  be  completed  ;  meanwhile,  the 
whole  question  of  union  could  be  discussed  ; 
objections  could  be  considered,  and  the  people 
could  be  consulted.  Thus,  without  hastily 
pressingen  a  measure  which  might  eventuate 
in  disappointment  and  misery,  a  sound  and 
judicious  measure  might  be  devised,  which 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  country, 
and  whose  principles  might  be  perpetuated 
with  the  happiest  results. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — That’s  a 
fact  1  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD— Perhaps  I 
differ  with  many  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway.  I  am  willing  that 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  should  be  built, 
and  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  built 
at  once.  I  will  go  farther  than  that, 
and  say  I  am  willing  that  this  Parliament 
should  grant  as  the  share  of  this  couutry  an 
amount  sufficient  to  justify  sound  commercial 
men  in  taking  up  that  work,  which  I  look 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  great  commercial 
undertaking.  That  is  the  idea  that  I  hold 
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in  regard  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  We 
should  then  know  how  much  the  road  would 
cost,  and  how  much  money  we  had  to  spend, 
and  by  placing  it  under  the  management  of 
sound,  judicious  commercial  men,  the  best 
possible  guarantee  would  be  afforded  us  of  its 
being  properly  worked. (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not, 
for  my  part,  underrate  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  now  occupy 
the  Treasury  benches.  However  much  others 
may  be  ready  to  charge  hon.  gentlemen  with 
having  lost  confidence  in  them,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  my  confidence  in  hon.  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  hitherto  worked,  is  as 
strong  as  ever  it  was.  But  sir,  no  matter 
whether  that  confidence  were  strong  or  feeble, 
I  must  vote  on  this  question  as  I  conscien¬ 
tiously  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  vote.  That 
course  I  have  ever  followed  since  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  that 
course  I  intend  to  pursue  so  long  as  I  conti¬ 
nue  in  public  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
withhold  from  honorable  gentlemen  that  full 
measure  of  credit  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.  I  believe  that  they  were  perfectly 
sincere  in  thus  coming  togetner  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  constitutional 
difficulties,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  succesful 
in  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  And  if  in 
the  end  they  shall  accomplish  that  great 
object — if  they  shall  succeed  in  banishing 
strife  and  discord  from  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  in  bringing  to  our  shores  an 
increased  mesure  of  commercial  prosperity, 
no  man  will  be  more  willing  to  acknowledge 
his  error  than  I  shall,  and  no  one  will  be 
more  ready  to  join  in  giving  them  that  full 
measure  of  a  nation’s  gratitude  to  which 
under  those  circumstances  they  will  he  so 
fully  and  fairly  entitled.  (Cheers). 

Mr.  McKELLAR — It  is  very  late  in  the 
evening,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any 
great  length.  However,  I  think  it  is  proper, 
in  the  interests  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  that  I  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  very  large  and  influential 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto  was  held 
in  that  city,  most  of  them,  I  believe,  being 
the  constituents  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  just  addressed  us,  and  to  which 
meeting  that  honorable  gentleman  was  invited 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  that  very  mea¬ 
sure.  He  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to 
attend ;  but  I  myself  was  there ;  and  I  think 
he  has  treated  his  constituents  not  with  that 
courtesy  and  attention  which  they  had  a  right 


to  expect  at  his  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why, 
sir,  did  he  not  attend  that  meeting,  and  throw 
on  it  that  flood  of  light  which  he  has  shed 
abroad  amongst  us  this  evening  ?  (Laughter.) 
Well,  in  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  many  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
that  section  of  the  province  were  assembled, 
on  a  motion  being  made  for  what  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  now  contends,  an  appeal  to 
the  people — that  this  measure  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  popular  vote  before  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  this  House — at  a  public  meeting, 
I  say,  in  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  there  were  hundreds  of  the  leading  men 
assembled,  not  a  seconder  could  bo  found. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say  we  must  hold  that  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  responsible  for  not  going  to 
that  meeting  and  enlightening  his  constituents 
upon  this  very  important  subject. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — Did  you  do  so  with 
your  constituents  ? 

Mr.  McKELLAR — Yes,  the  question  was 
fully  discussed  by  them.  The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  sits  in  the  Upper  [louse  as  the 
representative  of  the  two  counties  of  Essex 
and  Kent  was  elected  by  acclamation.  And 
why  ?  Because  this  Coalition  had  taken 
place,  and  this  scheme  of  Federation  was  in 
progress,  and  that  honorable  gentleman  came 
out,  openly  and  above  board,  and  declared 
in  his  speeches  and  in  his  address  that  he  was 
prepared  to  do  what  he  did  the  other  day  in 
the  Upper  House,  vote  for  every  paragraph  of 
these  resolutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Toronto  (Mr.  John  Mac¬ 
donald),  however,  did  not  venture  to  go 
near  his  constituents,  although  they  were 
assembled  within  some  two  hundred  yards  of 
where  he  resides ;  and  in  the  face  of  that  he 
comes  here  and  tells  us  we  must  have  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  If  ever  a  subject  was  brought 
under  the  attention  of  this  House,  which  met 
the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  it  is  the  scheme  now  under 
discussion.  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.) 
We  have  been  told  that  because  the  press  of 
the  country  support  the  scheme  nearly  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  press  has  been  subsidized, 
and  yet,  up  to  this  moment,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  point  to  a  single  case  in  proof  of 
their  assertion.  It  is  paying  the  conductors 
of  the  press  of  Canada  a  very  poor  compliment 
to  say  that  they  could  be  bought,  even  were 
such  a  thing  to  be  attempted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  press  of  this  country — the  unbought 
press  of  the  country — from  one  end  to  the 
other,  are  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  We  have 
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had,  too,  elections  for  thirty  or  forty  consti¬ 
tuencies  in  both  sections  since  the  scheme 
was  brought  forward. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  —  Does  the 
honorable  gentleman  speak  of  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  ? 

Mb.  McKELLAR — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  alludes  to  those  elections  as  being  munici¬ 
pal  elections,  but  I  spoke  not  of  the  little  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Cornwall,  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
need  not  therefore  be  in  any  way  alarmed. 
(Laughter.)  Almost  without  exception,  the 
elections  which  have  since  taken  place  have 
been  in  favor  of  this  scheme  of  Federation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
spoken  at  some  length  on  the  merits  of  this 
scheme. 

Dr.  PARKER  —  Move  the  adjournment. 
Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER — No,  no, 
no. 

Me.  McKELLAR — I  am  quite  willing  to 
drop  the  subject  in  the  meantime.  I  may 
state  that  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  proceed 
to  a  vote  without  discussion,  for  my  part — 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  I  must 
beg  the  honorable  gentleman  to  understand 
what  is  our  position  on  this  subject.  He 
stated  just  now  that  he  had  merely  risen  to 
answer  some  objections  which  were  made  by 
the  honorable  member  for  Toronto,  and  he 
appears  indisposed  to  speak  this  evening. — 
Well,  the  honorable  gentleman  may  speak  at 
another  time.  It  is  only  half-past  twelve,  and 
we  may  very  well  sit  till  two — (oh,  oh) — so 
there  is  plenty  of  time.  And  as  we  know 
very  well  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Opposition  are  desirous  of  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question  at  greater  length,  we 
are  willing  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  am  willing 
to  stand  as  much  night  work  as  any  honor¬ 
able  member  of  this  House,  but  it  is  a  little 
too  much  to  ask  us  to  sit  here  after  twelve, 
night  after  night.  At  no  time  have  I  ever 
seen  any  success  attending  legislation  after 
midnight. 

Mb.  McKELLAR — I  simply  rose  at  the 
present  time  to  point  out  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  the  honorable  member  for  Toronto. 
I  may  or  may  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  to-morrow.  But  if  I 
do  not  then  speak,  it  is  because  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  which  I  believe  we  are  in,  that 
the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
close.  In  case  I  do  not  address  the  House 
again,  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  that  I  shall  support  them  cor¬ 


dially,  and  oppose  any  amendments  which 
may  be  offered  to  them ;  and,  in  taking  that 
course,  I  am  confident  that  I  am  doing  that 
which  will  be  endorsed  almost  unanimously 
by  my  constituents,  and  which  will  commend 
itself  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada.  If  I  believed  that  this 
measure  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to 
press  for  a  vote  upon  it  until  it  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them;  but  believing,  from  the  clear¬ 
est  evidence,  that  the  scheme  meets  with  the 
almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  country,  I 
think  the  sooner  we  bring  it  into  operation 
the  better.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mb.  JOHN  MACDONALD— I  may  per¬ 
haps  be  allowed  to  state  in  explanation  that 
the  good  people  of  Kent  are  doubtless  favored 
with  a  representative  of  much  clearer  views 
and  sounder  judgment  than  he  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  unfortunate  people  of  Toronto. 
But  I  would  just  say  to  that  hon.  gentleman, 
that  if  he  will  only  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  own  constituents,  I  will  try  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  mine.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  myself, 
that  when  the  scheme  was  first  announced, 
he  took  the  whole  thing  down  at  once,  whilst 
I  thought  it  too  weighty  to  be  thus  hastily 
disposed  of,  and  required  time  for  reflection. 
And  the  debates  which  hrve  taken  place  in 
this  House — the  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
Ministers  themselves  as  to  several  points  of 
the  scheme — convince  me  that  so  far  from 
its  being  understood  by  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Upper  Canada,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  stated,  and  as  he  would 
fain  have  us  believe,  it  is  far  from  being 
understood  in  the  country.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  course  I  took  was  right.  I  can 
only  say  that,  if  the  honorable  gentleman 
leaves  this  House  with  skirts  as  clean  as  I 
intend  mine  shall  be  when  I  retire  from 
Parliament,  he  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
himself  for  anything  he  has  done  during  bis 
political  career.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOWLAND — I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  what  fell  from  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Cornwall 
(Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald),  so  that  no  mis¬ 
conception  should  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  this  House  in  regard  to  tbe 
course  I  thought  proper  to  pursue  when  I 
went  before  my  constituents,  after  having 
accepted  the  office  which  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  hold  in  the  Government.  From  the 
honorable  gentleman’s  remarks,  I  think  it 
would  be  inferred  that  I  had  accepted  office 
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subject  to  conditions,  and  had  left  it  to 
be  understood  that  amendments  would  be 
made  to  the  scheme  now  before  the  House. 
At  least  such  is  my  impression  from  what 
fell  from  my  honorable  friend.  I  feel  ex¬ 
tremely  obliged  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  me,  and  I  can  assure  him  in  return  that  I 
value  his  opinion  and  friendship  most  highly  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  he  has 
stated,  in  order  that  no  misconception  may 
possibly  exist  on  the  subject.  I  placed  before 
my  constituents,  fairly  and  fully,  my  views  on 
this  important  question.  I  indicated  to  them 
that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  scheme 
which,  if  I  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  should  have  opposed  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  modify.  At  the  same  time,  I 
stated  that  we  had  to  accept  it  as  it  was,  it 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  or  reject  it. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  am  sure 
my  honorable  friend  will  not  accuse  me  of  a 
desire  wilfully  to  misrepresent  his  position 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  What  I  ’meant 
to  say,  if  I  did  not  say  it,  was  this, 
that  the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  is  not  such  as 
the  Hon.  Postmaster  General  desires — that 
he  himself  told  his  constituents  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  objections  to  it ;  and  on  that  I  argued 
that  if  the  scheme  was  so  bad  as  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  members  of  the  Government 
themselves,  it  was  not  fair  to  deny  to  the 
Opposition,  to  whom  it  was  still  more  dis¬ 
tasteful,  the  opportunity  of  placing  on  record 
their  objections  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  GEOFFRION  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  moved  in 
amendment  that  the  debate  be  resumed  at 
the  next  sitting  of  the  House  to-morrow,  as 
the  first  Order  of  the  Day  after  routine  busi¬ 
ness. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  moved  in  amend¬ 
ment  : — 

That  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next, 
and  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General,  praying  that 
he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  in  the 
meantime,  all  information  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  as  well  as  any  that  may  have  since  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Government,  relating 
to  the  various  important  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference ;  and  particularly 
all  information  respecting  the  route  and  cost  of 
the  proposed  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  proposed 
distribution  of  the  public  property  and  liabilities 
among  the  several  governments  which  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  replace  the  present  Government  of  this  Pro¬ 


vince,  the  nature,  extent  and  cost  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  improvements  of  our  inland  water  com¬ 
munications,  the  rights  of  Canada  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  and  the  cost  of  opening  up  that 
territory  for  settlement,  the  amount  required  to 
be  contributed  by  the  provinces  towards  the  pub¬ 
lic  defence,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  of  Newfoundland,  in  order  that  this 
House  may  be  better  enabled  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  constitutional  changes  on 
the  material  interests  and  the  future  political 
condition  of  the  country. 

The  honorable  gentleman  said — Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  shall  simply  say,  with  respect  to  this 
motion,  that  we  are  asked  to  adopt  conclu¬ 
sions  come  to  by  the  Conference  of  delegates 
which  met  in  Quebec  in  October  last.  It  is  only 
right  and  proper — it  is  only  fair  and  reason¬ 
able — that  we  should  be  placed  in  possession 
of  the  data  upon  which  these  conclusions  are 
founded.  If  we  are  a  free  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  worthy  of  our  position  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  British  freemen,  we  will  insist  on 
being  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  these  resolutions  were  found¬ 
ed.  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  answer 
to  oppose  to  this  request,  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  House  if  I 
detained  it  for  one  moment  longer  with  any 
argument  upon  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — The  time  men¬ 
tioned  is  too  short.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  debate  for  two  months  at  least, 
in  order  to  get  the  information  here  sought. 
But  there  are  serious  omissions  in  the  reso¬ 
lution.  The  honorable  gentleman  ought  to 
have  asked  for  the  number  of  engines  and 
cars  proposed  to  be  employed  on  the  railway, 
and  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  expeoted 
to  be  carried  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  (Laughter.)  The  whole 
thing  to  my  mind  is  ridiculous.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  am  sur¬ 
prised,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  for  Cha- 
teauguay  should  have  proposed  such  a  motion 
in  amendment  as  this — a  motion  which  has  no 
affinity  whatever  to  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  my  opinion  things  should  be 
called  by  their  right  names,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  motion, 
from  the  irrelevant  matter  it  contains,  is  en¬ 
tirely  irregular — that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  absur¬ 
dity,  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  —  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  make  a  motion  for  get- 
ting  information  from  the  Government.  The 
amendment  proposes  that  the  debate  shall  be 
adjourned  until  Monday  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  an  opportunity  to  tne  Government 
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to  bring  down  the  information  which  they 
had  before  them  during  the  Conference  at 
which  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  were  originate  !.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  when  the  Hon.  Finance  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  agreed  that  $150,000  should  be 
paid  for  the  unoccupied  lands  in  Newfoundland, 
they  must  have  had  some  information  before 
them  as  to  the  value  of  those  lands,  and  whet  her 
they  consisted  of  one  acre  or  a  million.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  when  they  agreed  upon  what 
part  of  the  public  debt  of  Canada  should 
form  p  .rt  of  the  debt  of  the  Contederation, 
they  had  a  statement  laid  before  them  upon 
which  that  agreement  was  based.  If  I  re 
collect  aright,  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Conference  had  adjourned  for 
a  day  or  two  in  older  to  allow  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  several  provinces  to  make 
up  and  bring  before  the  Conference  a  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  debts  and  financial  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  several  provinces.  Well,  this 
is  all  we  want  to  obtain.  We  w.ant  the  same 
information  that  the  honoiable  gentlemen 
had  before  them  when  they  agreed  to  those 
resolutions  in  conference.  We  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  went  into  the  consideration  of 
these  matters  without  any  information  before 
them.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  merely 
guessed  that  the  debt  of  Canada  was  $62, 
500,000,  and  guessed  in  the  same  way  at 
the  debts  of  the  other  provinces.  We  want 
the  same  opportunity  of  understanding  these 
resolutions  .  nd  of  coining  to  a  correct  de¬ 
cision  upon  th  in,  that  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  themselves  enjoyed.  We  do  not  want 
an  hour’s  delay  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  down  the  inf  rmation 
and  enable  us  to  apply  it  in  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  scheme.  (Hear.)  Honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  say  it  will  require  months  to 
get  the  information.  Th"  honorable  member 
for  Lambton  (Mr.  A.  Mackenzie)  seems  to 
be  very  much  afraid  to  have  the  information 
brought  down,  lest  it  would  resultin  the  scheme 
not  being  carried.  He  ought  to  remen. ber 
that  we  have  not  the  confidence  in  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Attorney  General  hast,  nor  yet  in  the 
Honorable  Finance  Minister,  that  he  has. 
(Laughter.)  He  has  known  those  gentlemen 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  House  has  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities,  during  past  sessions,  of 
observing  the  amount  of  confidence  he  has 
always  reposed  in  them.  He  had  a  wonderful 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  Honorable  Fin¬ 
ance  Minister  at  the  close  of  lust  session,  when 
he  voted  for  the  motion  respecting  the  $100,- 
000  handed  over  to  the  city  of  Montreal  for 


the  payment  of  a  Grand  Trunk  railway  lia¬ 
bility.  But  he  will  pardon  us  and  exercise  a 
little  patience  with  us  if  we,  who  have  never 
had  that  confidence  in  the  honorable  member 
for  Sherbrooke  since  he  has  been  Finance  Min¬ 
ister,  desire  to  have  a  little  information  before 
we  vote  for  the  extravagant  scheme  which  he 
has  brought  before  us.  We  -want  information 
mainly  respecting  the  finances,  the  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway,  and  the  Crown  lands  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  we  have  no  other  way  of 
placing  our  demand  in  a  shape  to  be  recorded, 
since  the  previous  question  has  been  moved, 
than  by  moving  for  it  in  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  adjourning  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT— The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  is  going  into  the  merits  of  a  resolution 
about  which  a  point  of  order  has  been  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  BORION— 1  was  not  aware 
that  a  point  of  order  had  been  raised.  What 
is  the  point  of  order?  I  understood  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  East  to  have 
been  arguing  against  bringing  down  the  in¬ 
formation  called  for. 

Hon.’  Mr.  CARTIER— No,  no,  not  at 
all.  The  Speaker  will  decide  whether  the 
resolution  is  in  order  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER — It  is  a  well  understood 
rule  that  no  amendment  to  a  motion  for  an 
adjournment  can  be  proposed,  unless  it  relates 
to  the  time  to  which  the  adjournment  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made.  The  first  portion  of  the 
motion  is  in  order,  or  would  be  in  order  if  it 
were  separated  from  what  follows,  and  pro¬ 
posed  by  itself ;  but  I  cannot  compel  the  hon¬ 
orable  mover  of  it  to  alter  it.  According  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  motion  is  out  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Theu,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  placing 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  on 
the  resolution  I  have  offered,  upon  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  the  House. 

The  members  having  been  called  in,  the 
decision  of  the  H  onorable  Speaker  was  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  following  division  : — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alleyn,  Ault,  Beaubieu,  Belle- 
rose,  Biggar,  Blanchet,  Bowman,  Bowti,  Brous- 
seau,  Brown,  Carling,  Atty.  Gen.  Cartier,  Cart¬ 
wright,  Cauchon,  Chapais,  Cockburn,  Cornellier, 
Cowan,  Currier,  De  Boucherville,  De  Niverville, 
Dickson,  Dufresne  (Montcalm),  Dunsford,  Evan- 
turel,  Galt,  Gaucher,  Gaudet,  Gibbs,  Haultain, 
Higginson,  Howland,  Jones  (South  Leeds),  Lan- 
gevin,  LeBoutillier,  Mackenzie  (Lambton),  Mac¬ 
kenzie  (North  Oxford).  Magill,  McConkey,  Mc- 
Dougall,  McGee,  McKellar,  Morris,  Morrison, 

J  Pinsonneault,  Poulin,  Powell,  Robitaille,  Ross 
(Prince  Edward),  Scoble,  Smith  (Toronto  East), 
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Stirton,  Street,  Sylvain,  Thompson,  Walsh,  Wells, 
Willson,  and  Wiight  (East  York). — 59. 

Nays. — Messieurs  Cameron  (North  Ontario), 
Coupal,  Dorion  (Drummond  and  Artbabaska), 
Dorion  (Hochelaga),  Dufresne  (Iberville),  For¬ 
tier,  Geofiriou,  Holton,  Houde,  Labreche-Viger, 
Laframboise,  Lajoie,  Macdonald  (Cornwall), 
O’Halloran,  Paquet,  Parker,  Perrault,  Rymal 
Scatcherd,  and  Thibaudeau. — 20. 

The  question  beiDg  agaiu  put  on  Hon.  Mr. 
Attorney  General  Cartier’s  motion, 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  said — Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  amendment  which  will 
exactly  suit  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  only  to  the  time  to  which  the  debate 
shall  be  adjourned.  The  very  unfair  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  course  which  the  Government  has  un¬ 
fortunately  seen  fit  to  pursue,  has  prevented 
the  honorable  members  of  this  House  from 
moving  any  amendments  to  the  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  for  its  adoption  ;  but  I  for  one  am 
most  desirous,  in  accordance  with  the  almost 
universal  wish  of  the  people  of  the  district  of 
Montreal,  to  have  the  question  tested  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  people  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  heard  before  a  final  decision  is  come  to  by 
this  House.  I  find  that  in  nineteen  French- 
Canadian  counties  in  that  district,  resolutions 
have  been  passed  in  favor  of  that  course,  and 
petitions  have  been  signed  by  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  asking  that  no 
such  scheme  be  adopted  without  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  I  think  it  would  have  been  far 
more  dignified  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  more  respectful  towards  the  country,  to 
have  allowed  the  scheme  —  which,  in  their 
opinion,  will  create  such  prosperity  that 
everybody  will  be  in  ecstacies  over  it,  but 
which,  in  our  opinion,  will  bring  on  this 
country  such  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  as  will 
perhaps  engender  some  other  feeling  than 
that  of  union  with  the  Lower  Provinces — to 
be  voted  upon  by  those  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  it,  the  people  of  Canada.  But 
they  have  chosen  to  gag  us,  insomuch  that  we 
have  no  other  course  lett  but  to  move  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  motion  for  adjourning  the  de¬ 
bate,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  My  motion  in  amendment  is: — 

That  the  debate  on  this  resolution,  involving 
as  it  does  fundamental  changes  in  the  political 
institutions  and  in  the  political  relations  of  this 
province*  changes  which  were  not  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  people  at  the  last  general  election, 
oua-ht*  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, to  be  adjourned 
fo  ° one  month,  or  until  such  time  as  the  people 
of  this  province  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 


stitutionally  pronouncing  their  opinions  thereon, 
by  an  appeal  to  them. 

I  do  not  fix  the  time  arbitrarily  in  which  the 
appeal  to  the  people  shall  be  made.  If  hon. 
gentlemen  are  anxious  to  have  the  scheme 
carried  at  an  early  day,  they  can  bring  on  an 
election  at  once,  or  they  may  take  their  own 
time.  Let  them  dissolve  the  House  to-mor¬ 
row.  We  are  ready  for  it  at  any  time.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  the 
procedure  of  the  House  upon  the  great 
question  they  submitted  to  it,  is  as  disgrace¬ 
ful  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  this 
House.  After  coming  to  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  House  that  the  discussion 
should  go  on  as  if  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  that  consequently  amendments 
might  be  moved,  they  now  distrust  the  favor¬ 
able  feeling  which  they  told  us  at  the  outset 
existed  among  the  people,  and  now  they  will 
not  allow  us  to  place  amendments  to  the 
scheme  in  the  Speaker’s  hands.  They  fear 
to  have  the  question  discussed  and  understood 
among  the  people.  They  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  have  just  beheld  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Tilley — for  ten  years  past  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  New  Brunswick,  and  a 
most  deservedly  popular  gentleman — though 
uniting  with  his  own  strength  that  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  swept  away 
by  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well  may 
they  tremble  for  the  fate  of  their  scheme 
among  the  people  of  Canada.  But  they  do 
not  content  themselves  with  simply  refusing 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  They  go  further 
and  refuse  the  members  of  this  House  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  placing  their  views  before  the 
House  and  country.  We  are  ready  to  go  to 
our  constituents  at  once  upon  the  question, 
and  if  they  say  that  the  scheme  is  a  desira¬ 
ble  one,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  majority.  But,  sir, 
to  bow  to  a  self-constituted  delegation — 
an  association  of  honorable  gentlemen  who 
were  never  authorised,  either  by  the  Par 
liament  or  people  of  this  province,  to  meet 
together  along  with  gentlemen  from  other 
provinces,  and  concoct  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  people,  and  then  to 
come  to  this  House  and  say  to  it,  “.You  must 
accept  this  new  Constitution  in  all  its  details, 
making  no  change  or  amendment,  nor  even 
having  the  privilege  of  proposing  any  amend¬ 
ments  so  as  to  have  them  placed  on  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  this  House  ” — I  say  the  demand  that 
we  should  bow  in  meek  and  humble  submis¬ 
sion  to  that  sort  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
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the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches,  is 
most  monstrous.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot 
say  that  under  other  circumstances,  such  an 
appeal  as  has  just  been  made  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  would  have  been  taken,  but  in 
this  instance  there  was  no  other  course  lei't 
to  the  minority  to  show  that  they  had  de¬ 
manded  most  important  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scheme  under  discussion.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  until  a  direct  appeal  can  be  had  to 
the  people  by  a  general  election,  or  by  petitions, 
I  say  the  gravity  of  the  question  calls  for  de¬ 
lay.  Never  has  such  extraordinary  action 
been  taken  by  any  government,  whether  weak 
or  strong,  as  has  been  taken  by  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  M.  0.  CAMERON — The  Government 
having  endeavored  to  checkmate  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  scheme  in  the  tyrannical  way  in 
which  they  have  done,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  defeat  their  object  and  to  stalemate  them, 
because  in  point  of  fact  it  will  amount  to  that 
if  we  succeed  in  this  motion.  I  think  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  will  admit  that  in  this  great 
and  momentous  change  which  is  going  to  take 
place,  the  people  who  sent  us  here  are  as 
deeply  interested  as  we  are.  They  sent  us 
here  to  make  laws  under  the  Constitution  as 
established,  not  to  overturn  the  Constitution  ; 
and  before  such  a  violent  change  of  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  made  as  will,  undoubtedly,  plunge  us 
into  most  serious  expenses,  there  ought  to  be 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether 
or  not  they  concur  iu  the  change  proposed. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  second  the  resolution  in 
amendment,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  for  it 
the  support  of  those  honorable  gentlemen 
who,  though  supporters  of  the  Government, 
have  expressed  such  marked  dissent  from  the 
policy  of  shutting  off  amendments  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  previous  question. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIERsaid — With 
reference  to  this  motion,  I  have  to  raise  the 
same  point  of  order  that  I  brought  against 
the  other  one.  I  beg  to  say  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  the  statement  that  there  is  to 
be  no  other  opportunity  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
scheme  to  the  people,  is  all  clap-trap.  The 
honorable  member  for  Peel  has  given  a 
notice  of  a  motion  on  that  subject,  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proposition  on  which  every  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  his  vote  in  a  regular  way. 

..  CThe  honorable  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
discuss  the  point  of  order,  giving  several 
reasons  for  considering  it  irregular.  The  dis¬ 


cussion  of  the  points  raised  was  also  taken 
part  in  by  Hon.  Messrs.  Galt,  Holton, 
Dorion,  J.  S.  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Morris.] 

The  SPEAKER  ruled  the  motion  out 
of  order.  He  said  that  the  practice  in  such 
cases  appeared  to  be  for  the  Spiaker  to 
eliminate  from  such  motions  all  that  was 
irregular,  and  if  the  honorable  member 
who  prepared  the  motion  consented  to  that, 
to  put  it  to  the  House  as  it  then  stood.  If 
the  honorable  member  would  not  consent,  why 
the  motion  fell  to  the  ground.  If  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Hochelaga  would  consent, 
therefore,  to  his  eliminating  from  the  motion 
all  but  that  which  referred  to  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  he  (the  Speaker)  would  put  it  to  the 
House.  If  not,  he  would  be  obliged  to  rule 
it  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  having  declined  to 
allow  his  motion  to  be  interfered  with,  it  was 
accordingly  ruled  out  of  order,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
Cartier  was  agreed  to,  and  the  debate  was 
adjourned  until  three  o’clock  the  next  day. 

- o - 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1865. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  said — The  position  of 
the  speaker  who  comes  towards  the  last  in  a 
debate  is,  if  disadvantageous  in  some  respects, 
at  least  advantageous  in  others.  If  from 
the  ability  of  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
him,  and  from  their  logical  and  argument¬ 
ative  powers,  most  that  could  have  been  said 
has  been  said—  if,  from  the  ample  store  of 
knowledge  they  possess,  numerous  ideas 
have  been  advanced,  and  logical  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom,  there  is  at  least  this  advan¬ 
tage  to  their  successors  in  the  debate,  that 
they  have  the  benefit  of  those  conclusions, 
the  advantage  of  those  ideas  and  of  that 
knowledge.  And  although  a  subsequent 
speaker  may  be  unable  to  advance  new 
theories,  or  even  adduce  new  arguments,  he 
can  at  least  compare  the  opinions  and  the 
views  of  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I  may 
state  in  the  outset  that  i  had  hoped,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  debate,  to  have  heard 
it  announced  that  this  Legislature  would  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  amending  such  of 
the  resolutions  submitted  as  they  might,  upon 
earnest  and  careful  examination,  have  deemed 
necessary.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  latitude  would  be  allowed  to  this  Legis¬ 
lature  in  suggesting  improvements  and 
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amendments  to  the  resolutions,  which  do 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  resolved  upon 
with  some  degree  of  haste  for  matters  fraught 
with  such  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
these  provinces.  If  indeed,  sir,  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  so  recently  held  their  deli¬ 
berations  in  this  city  had  been  composed  of 
men  perfect  in  intellect,  and  possessing 
intelligence  unalloyed  by  the  baser  ingredient 
of  ordinary  humauity — liability  to  err,  then 
it  would,  I  say,  have  seemed  more  consistent 
to  ask  this  or  any  other  legislature  to  adopt 
the  Constitution  which  they  had  framed  for  us 
and  for  posterity  without  amendments,  to 
ask  us  to  receive,  as  we  would  or  as  we  do, 
the  articles  of  our  religious  faith — to  ask  us 
to  have  faith,  and  to  believe  that  these  del- 
esates  had  embodied  in  these  resolutions  all 
the  requisites  and  necessaries  for  a  perfect 
Constitution.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  we  should 
be  able  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  calm,  delib¬ 
erate,  impartial  consideration  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  resolutions,  and,  being  divested  of  all 
party  spirit,  endeavor  to  arrive  at  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  would  be  advantageous  to  all  the 
provinces.  Eut,  sir,  notwithstanding  all 
this;  however  much  it  may  have  been 
desired,  and  whatever  alterations  we  may 
have  wished  for ;  whatever  further  benefits 
and  advantages  Upper  Canada  may  have 
desired  to  secure  in  this  great  national  co¬ 
partnership;  and  although  I  should  myself 
have  preferred  alterations  in  some  of  the 
resolutions,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  details, 
yet  I  am  not,  after  having  listened  patiently 
and  anxiously  to  the  able  arguments  in  favor 
of  Confederation,  as  well  as  against  it — I  am 
not,  I  repeat,  prepared  to  state  that  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  Confederation, 
as  a  scheme,  should  be  rejected — that  I  will 
state  that  I  shall  vote  against  the  creation  of 
a  new  nationality.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will 
state  some  reasons  why  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  so.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  the  neighboring  American  Republic 
engaged  in  one  of  the  mo3t  terrible  and 
disastrous  wirs  that  has  ever  racked  this 
continent;  when  I  read  in  almost  every 
journal  issuing  from  the  press  of  that  country 
anathemas  against  the  British  Empire;  when 
I  see  that  press  teeming  with  threats  against 
this  country;  when  I  know  that  that  nation 
has  by  sea  a  navy  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
strong  powers  of  the  old  world,  and  a  force 
on  land,  in  point  of  numbers  at  least,  aston¬ 
ishing  the  generals  of  the  most  advanced 
of  warlike  nations — when,  I  say,  I  see  that 
nation  in  a  warlike,  and  not  only  in  a  war¬ 


like,  but  in  a  threatening  attitude  towards 
us,  I  am  led  to  consider,  as  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration,  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  safety  of  this  country.  To 
preserve  its  territory  from  invasion,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  subjects, 
is,  I  conceive,  the  fiist  important  duty  to¬ 
wards  which  the  attention  of  every  govern 
ment  should  be  directed.  (Hear.)  Then, 
sir,  upon  the  well-understood  maxim  that 
union  is  strength,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  union  of  the  British  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Provinces  would  give  strength  to  us  all. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  confess  I  fail  to  see  a 
source  of  weakness  in  this  union,  as  is  very 
ingeniously  argued  by  some  hon.  gentlemen 
opposed  to  this  scheme  in  toto.  It  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  very  political  and 
national  status  given  to  these  provinces  by 
a  union,  would  become  immediately  a  source 
of  strength  ;  that  the  very  new  name  to  be 
given  to  the  new  nationality  would  be  an 
immense  fortification  of  defence  in  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When,  sir,  I  consider  the 
interest  evinced  by  the  people  of  England, 
the  people  of  France,  and,  I  may  say,  of  all 
Europe,  the  very  apprehension  that  seems 
to  exist  with  regard  to  this  Confederation  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  very  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  this  new  nationality  has 
given  us  already  a  position  and  a  strength 
which  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  rljime 
we  might  never  have  hoped  for.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  I  remember,  sir,  that  great 
Constitutions  in  the  old  world  have  been 
founded  in  the  blood  of  contending  nations; 
that  in  the  Mother  Country  the  heirs 
of  contending  houses,  at  times  through 
various  centuries,  struggled  for  supremacy; 
and  that  authority,  power  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  established  only  after  being 
wrenched  from  opposing  factions  by  the 
sword — when  I  remember,  sir,  that  history 
records  the  revolution  which  terminated  the 
long  struggle  between  the  sovereigns  in 
England  and  their  parliaments — how,  from 
union,  order  and  freedom,  established  only 
by  the  sword,  sprung  a  prosperity  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  human  affairs; 
when  I  trace  their  history  from  the  days  of 
feudalism  down  to  the  present,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  if  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
securing  greatness,  prosperity,  and  an  estab¬ 
lished  and  well-regulated  freedom,  compar¬ 
ing  favorably  with  all  that  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Mother  Country,  and  without  the  cost  of  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  and,  if  the  financial 
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statements  are  correct,  with  little  loss,  if 
any,  of  treasure,  we  would  not  act  wisely  in 
letting  pass  the  opportunity.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  think,  on  the  first  proposition,  that  our 
defensive  position  would  be  strengthened 
by  this  union.  First,  because  were  we  to 
remain  as  we  at  present  stand,  separate 
provinces,  there  would  be  greater  temptation 
to  the  adjoining  republic  to  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  territory,  believing,  as  they 
undoubtedly  would,  that  this  could  be  done 
with  advantage  and  little  cost  to  themselves; 
whereas  the  magnitude  of  our  national  , 
position,  under  the  Confederation,  would  be  ; 
the  means,  I  am  satisfied,  of  deterring  them 
from  such  an  enterprise  And  I  am  satisfied, 
too,  that  the  people  of  England  would  be 
more  alive  to  our  interests,  more  willing  to 
spend  their  lives  and  their  treasure  in  assist¬ 
ing  in  our  defence,  composing  a  strong, 
united,  new  nationality  on  this  continent,  than 
they  would  if  we  were  to  remain  isolated 
colonial  dependencies.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
believe  the  very  intimation  of  this  Confed¬ 
eration  has  awakened  the  world  to  the  great¬ 
ness,  the  vastness  of  the  resources  of  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  these  views 
are  shared  in  by  eminent  statesmen  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  also  a  significant  fact.  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  on  seconding  the  Address  on  the  late 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  very  emphatically 
declared,  in  regard  to  that  portion  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  Confederation,  “  that  he 
was  glad  of  this  movement,  because  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  believed  the  future  ot  the 
world  rested  not  in  isolated  municipalities, 
but  in  great  empires.”  And  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  too,  in  his  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
also  said : — 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  view  with  the  ut¬ 
most  satisfaction  that  most  important  step  10 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Speech  refers — the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  I  hope  to 
see  in  that  Confederation  of  the  Canadian  Prov¬ 
inces  a  determination  to  constitute  themselves  a 
power  strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of  this  country 
(which  T  am  sure  will  never  be  withheld  from 
them),  to  defend  themselves  against  all  aggres¬ 
sion.  0', 

(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  ask,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  if  the  political  com¬ 
bination  that  has  taken  place,  for  purposes 
well  understood  and  declared,  had  not  been 
made?  We  have  seen  the  political  party 
strifes  that  agitated  this  country;  we  have 
seen  the  bitterness  with  which  opposing 
parties  contended  for  office;  we  have  seen 
the  business  of  the  country  neglected,  and 


its  legislation  brought  to  a  stand-still,  while 
parties  assailed  each  other  in  our  legislative 
halls  on  some  personal,  individual  ground 
of  malice;  we  have  seen  Lower  Canada 
refusing  to  Upper  Canada  her  fair  represent¬ 
ation  iu  Parliament;  we  have  seen  sec¬ 
tional  and  religious  difficulties  and  dissen¬ 
sions  growing  more  and  more  complicated, 
and  portending  strongly  a  dissolution  of 
the  union,  because  we  of  Upper  Canada 
could  not  have  much  longer  submitted  to 
waive  our  fair  and  equitable  right  to  be 
represented  according  to  our  population 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Looking,  then,  at  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view,  I  deem  the  circumstances  opportune 
that  have  opened  a  way  for  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  wider  and  more  extended 
and  ample  scope  to  the  people  for  their 
defence,  for  their  commercial,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  interests,  and  for  their  social 
intercourse.  Believing,  then,  that  in  respect 
to  the  solution  of  the  political  differences  so 
recently  existing,  the  Confederation  of  the 
provinces  is  exceedingly  desirable;  believ¬ 
ing  that  in  order  to  maintain  an  honorable 
existence,  the  union  has  become  expedient, 
as  affording  a  means  of  defence  against 
aggression,  I  have,  I  think,  at  least  two 
exceedingly  strong  grounds  upon  which  I 
may  favor  the  scheme  in  a  general  point  of 
view.  (Hear,  hear.)  Admitting  that  Con¬ 
federation  on  general  principles  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  admits  of  being  strongly  enter¬ 
tained  ;  that  I  feel  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  something  requires  to  be  done; 
that  necessity  demands  strong  and  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
relieve  us  from  the  difficulties  into  which 
political  differences  have  thrown  us,  to 
guard  and  defend  us  against  difficultit s  not 
ouly  political  at  home,  but  warlike  abroad — 
I  am,  nevertheless,  not  one  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept,  without  investigation  and 
careful  enquiry,  a  Constitution  cut  and  manu¬ 
factured  without  the  measure  ot  the  people 
it  is  proposed  to  fit  having  been  taken. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  desire  that  the  garment  of 
the  Constitution  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
people  and  at  their  request.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  I  had  any  apprehension  that  this  scheme 
was  distasteful — was  not  acquiesced  in — was 
not  endorsed  by  the  people,  I  should  be  the 
ast  man  in  this  House  to  endorse  these  reso¬ 
lutions;  and  I  should  like  every  information 
afforded  to  this  House  that  can  be  possibly 
given.  I  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  dio- 
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tate  to  the  Government  of  the  day  what 
amount  of  information  they  shall  furnish 
and  lay  before  us.  I  shall  not  charge 
them  with  derelictiou  of  duty  in  not  giving 
more  information.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  they  should  at  this  stage  give  further 
intimation  of  the  line  of  policy  proposed  to 
be  pursued  and  adopted  by  them  with  regard 
to  the  local  governments.  They,  in  their 
wisdom,  no  doubt,  have  laid  down  a  course 
they  deem  judicious  and  advisable  to  pursue, 
and  which  may  be  so.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  be 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  reasons 
given,  and  with  the  information  laid  before 
us,  and  I  conceive  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  the  man  from  Upper  Canada  who  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  know,  before  he  votes  for  Con¬ 
federation,  what  the  results  will  be  to  that 
section  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Gentlemen  will,  I  hope,  take  it  in  no  wrong 
spirit  when  I  say  that  upon  others  than 
themselves — upon  the  young  men  of  this 
House  and  this  country — will  fall  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  scheme,  if  carried  into 
effect,  whether  beneficial  or  disastrous  3  and 
upon  us  who  now  cast  our  votes  in  its  favor 
will  fall  the  responsibility,  if,  after  its  adop¬ 
tion,  the  working  of  its  machinery  shall 
prove  disastrous  and  injurious  to  Upper 
Canada.  I  maintain  that  the  merit  for  the 
time  being  of  framing  a  new  nationality  will 
attach  to  the  few  who  have  conceived  and 
accomplished  it ;  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
removed  to  places  of  honor,  trust  and  emolu¬ 
ment  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  while 
we  shall  be  left  to  see  that  the  cog-wheels  and 
straps  and  appurtenances  of  this  gigantic 
invention  are  made  to  adhere  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  and  destined  positions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  woe  to  us  if  a  wheel  becomes  displaced, 
or  a  single  accident  happens  in  its  future 
working.  Is  it  then,  sir,  improper  to  desire 
to  see  the  fullest  programme  before  we  enter 
upon  the  play  ?  Though  fovorable  to  Con¬ 
federation,  we  might  be  unwilling  to  swallow 
some  of  its  indigestible  ingredients,  if  any 
such  it  should,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  contain.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  upon  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  resolutions,  I  find  the  first  one 
contain  I  think  nothing  but  that  which  would 
be  acceptable  and  be  gladly  received  by 
every  truly  loyal  British  subject — a  Federal 
union  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
No  one  has  attempted  to  address  this  House 
but  has  given  the  fullest  expression  of  his 
desire  to  see  the  eonnectiou  with  the  Mother 


Country  maintained  and  preserved — to  see 
the  great  arm  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
we  all  so  much  esteem,  respect,  and  admire, 
strengthened.  (Hear,  hear. )  It  has  been 
argued  here  .that  the  British  connection  will 
be  endangered  by  this  scheme,  that  growing 
in  strength,  we  shall  by  and  by  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  throw  off  our  allegiance,  become 
coveted,  and  finally  swallowed  up  by  the 
neighboring  republic  I  believe  tue  interest 
now  exhibited  in  England  in  our  welfare,  in 
our  prosperity,  in  the  formation  of  our  new 
nationality — the  affection  shown  for  us  in 
the  hearts  of  many  English  statesmen,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  their  declarations  of  their  belief 
in  our  loyalty,  is  sincere.  (Hear.)  Icannot 
believe  that  as  we  grow  great,  prosperous,  and 
valuable,  their  interest  in  us  will  grow  less 
or  be  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished. 
The  contrary  is  the  reasonable  deduction. 
If  that  nation  has  been  in  times  past  so 
solicitous  with  regard  to  us ;  if  when  poor, 
small,  and  unknown  comparatively,  she  has 
sent  her  best  blood  and  her  richest  treasures 
for  our  defence  and  support,  it  is  unjust  to 
her  now  and  unreasonable  to  assume  that  she 
will  ever,  unless  at  our  own  request,  aband¬ 
on,  neglect  or  forget  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
recollections  of  our  childhood  and  of  the 
anxious  care  extended  toward  us  will  be 
ever  fresh,  I  trust,  in  the  mind  and 
heart  and  memory  of  our  Island  Parent, 
and  when  maturity  overtakes  us,  I  am 
sure  she  will  not  forget  the  child  she 
has  so  loved  I  trust  not.  I  see  no 
occasion  for  apprehension  on  this  account 
in  this  direction.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  embodied  in  this  second  resolu¬ 
tion — if  we  are  to  have  a  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces — the  only  method  which  I  think 
could  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  various 
sections  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  a  legis¬ 
lative  union  would  be  desirable.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  many  difficulties  that  would 
inevitably  arise  out  of  a  legislative  union, 
which  it  appears  to  me  would  be  insurmount¬ 
able.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  general 
government  would  be  as  capable,  even  if  it 
were  as  willing — which  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be — to  deal  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  differ- 
entsections  as  the  local  governments  would 
be.  I  believe  a  general  government, 
charged  with  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  whole  country,  and  local  governments 
for  the  province  :,  as  proposed  by  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  is  best  adapted  to  secure  efficiency, 
harmony  and  permanency  in  the  working  of 
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this  union.  The  second  resolution,  too, 
opens  up  a  mighty  page  on  our  historic 
future.  It  points  a  significant  finger  to 
the  day  when  millions  of  inhabitants  shad 
people  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
when  railways  and  telegraphs  shall  thread 
the  almost  boundless  territory  of  the  North- 
West,  where  the  war-hoop  of  the  savage  alone 
is  heard  It  points  to  the  vast  commercial 
enterprises  yet  to  be  engaged  in  upon  the 
Pacific  shores,  to  the  rich  gold  fields  of 
Columbia  and  the  fertile  shores  of  Vancou¬ 
ver.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  rise,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  resolution,  from  the  simplicity  of 
small  colonial  dependencies  to  a  vastness  in 
extent  of  territory  to  which  the  little  islands 
that  compose  the  mighty  Empire  to  which 
we  belong  are  insignificant.  We  may  look 
forward,  even  with  hope  and  pride,  without, 

I  think,  too  great  a  stretch  of  imagination, 
to  some  distant  day,  when  in  the  rocking  of 
European  thrones,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able 
to  send  out  our  fleets  and  our  armies,  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  afford 
aid  and  assistance  to  that  very  Empire  to 
which  we  now,  in  our  weakness,  appeal  for 
support  and  strength  and  aid.  (Applause.) 
Who  will  say  that  the  conception  of  this 
scheme  has  not  a  grandeur  about  it  com¬ 
mending  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
rise  superior  to  the  cries  of  party  strife — 
commending  itself  to  the  favorable  consider¬ 
ation  of  those  who  desire  to  move  onward 
with  gigantic  strides  to  greatness,  to  wealth, 
to  a  more  perfect  civilization — to  break  out 
from  the  narrow  grooves  of  prejudice,  and 
selfishness,  and  bigotry,  and  desire  to  take  to 
the  broad  gauge  of  an  enlightened  and 
expansive  policy  ?  (Hear,  hear.;  Resolu¬ 
tions  three,  four  and  five  I  may  pass  over. 
They  all  have  for  their  tendency  the  planting 
of  the  roots  of  the  Constitution  of  this  new 
nationality  in  t^ie  firm  soil  of  the  British 
model;  of  coupling  to  the  firm  car  of  British 
freedom  this  new  nationality,  the  wisdom, 
and  expediency  and  policy  of  which  course  is 
not  attempted  to  he  denied  by  a  single  voice 
in  this  House.  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  eleventh  resolution,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  among  the 
people  outside  of  this  House,  and  has  been 
referred  to  as  one  very  strong  ground  for 
the  rejection  of  the  scheme.  Those  of  the 
old  Reform  party  who  contended — and  I 
am  sure  conscientiously  contended — for  the 
elective  principle  in  the  Upper  House,  ever 
jealous  as  they  have  a  right  to  he  of  those 


rights  and  privileges,  for  which  they  have 
long  and  ardently  contended,  see  in  this 
resolution  a  retrograde  rather  than  a  pro¬ 
gressive  principle — a  backward  rather  than 
a  forward  movement — instead  of  a  salutary 
reform,  a  return  to  the  old-fngyism  of  the 
past,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  I  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  agree  with  those  who  entertain  these 
opinions.  I  would,  for  my  own  part,  very 
much  prefer  to  see  the  elective  principle 
retained  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  I 
very  much  desire,  if  this  scheme  is  to  be 
adopted  at  all,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
intimation  given  in  the  despatch  of  the  3rd 
December,  1864,  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment,  acknowledging  the  despatch  of  this 
Government  of  the  7th  of  November, 
1864,  the  provinces  should  enter  again 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  respecting  the  appointment  by  the 
Crown  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  As  this  suggestion  is  one  that 
comes  not  from  either  of  the  provinces — 
arises  from  no  sectional  nor  provincial  preju¬ 
dices — none  of  the  provinces  can  well  refuse 
to  entertain  it  if  they  are  really  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  arrived  at  a  form  of  Constitutional 
Government  based  upon  principles  just  to 
the  several  provinces,  as  is  declared  to  be 
their  desire  in  the  very  first  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions.  (Hear.;  I  will  not,  sir,  enter  into 
further  details  upon  this  subject;  I  will  not 
discuss  the  advantages  of  an  Intercolonial 
road,  or  its  disadvantages  ;  but  I  will  simply 
say,  that  in  the  hour  of  emergency,  when  our 
position  is  such  that  we  cannot,  we  must  not 
stand  still — when  we  are  hurried  along  by 
the  resistless  power  of  circumstances — when 
dangers  threaten,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
bright  prospects  of  greatness  lie  in  imme¬ 
diate  unity  of  action  on  the  other,  we  should 
not  descend  to  the  penurious  position  of 
being  unwilling  to  spend  a  dollar  to  aecom 
plish  a  great  and  mighty  project  that  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  all  future  ages — of  found¬ 
ing  a  nationality  that  will,  it  may  be,  exist, 
as  the  learned  histoiian  quoted  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Quebec  has  said  :  “  When  some 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall  stand  upon 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch 
the  ruins  of  St.  Pauls.”  (Hear.)  I  would 
not,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  be  willing  to 
adopt  a  scheme  which  would,  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  endanger  the  best 
interests  of  Upper  Canada;  but  I  am 
assured  by  the  facts  and  figures  intro- 
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duced  by  my  honorable  friends  from 
South  Oxford  and  from  Sherbrooke,  who, 

I  am  sure,  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  iu 
in  respect  to  this  scheme  any  more  than  I 
do,  or  than, any  other  man  from  Upper  Can¬ 
ada — I  am  assured,  I  say,  by  them,  that 
our  financial  position  will  be  benefited  by 
the  Confederation.  I  have  compared  those 
facts  and  those  figures,  and  I  must  confess 
I  have  confidence  in  their  conclusions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  heard  it  urged,  sir, 
that  because  some  counties  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  have  rejected  the  men  who  have 
adopted  Confederation  as  a  policy,  we  ought 
therefore  to  abandon  the  scheme.  Well, 
sir,  we  are  either  bound  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out  the  engagement  entered  into  at 
Quebec  or  not,  and  I  say  with  my  friend  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  West,  we  are 
bound  in  all  conscience  and  honor,  and  in 
every  principle  of  law  or  equity,  to  adhere 
to  the  agreement  entered  into.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  tu  quoque  argument  is  not  a 
good  defence  to  such  a  breach  of  good 
faith.  What  a  sorry  figure  should  we 
cut,  sir,  before  the  Imperial  Government 
with  this  argument  in  our  mouths  ; — 
“  The  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  broke 
faith,  violated  their  pledges,  were  untrue 
to  their  engagements,  and  we  followed 
their  example.”  I  think,  sir,  such  a  position 
would  be  pitiable,  and  would  tend  to  lower 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
(Hear,  hear  )  I  maintain  that  the  principle 
enunciated  by  my  friend  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  West  is  correct;  we 
must  adopt  'hese  resolutions,  and  we  must 
take  them  before  the  Imperial  Government, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  respect  of  that 
Government,  in  order  to  maintain  the  respect 
of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  maintain  even  our 
own  self-respect.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  that 
is  accomplished,  our  duty  will  be  ended.  If 
the  Maritime  Provinces  will  not  adhere  to 
the  arrangement,  we  shall  have  done  our 
duty,  and  shall  have  secured  the  good-will 
and  respect  of  the  Mother  Country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Before  taking  my  seat,  I  will  say, 
sir,  with  regard  to  the  putting  of  the 
previous  question,  I  am  sorry  that  has  been 
done.  I  am  one  who  is  desirous  of  giving 
to  every  man,  of  every  party,  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  the  most  extensive 
scope  for  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  giving  them  utterance 
and  of  recording  his  votes,  so  that  they  may 
appear  upon  the  Joura<xls}  ready  to  be  referred 


to,  in  order  both  to  protect  himself  and  to 
benefit  others.  This,  sir,  is,  however,  a 
technicality  ;  and  however  much  I  may 
regret  that  the  question  has  been  putin  that 
form,  I  cannot  on  that  account  reject  the 
whole  scheme  of  Confederation.  (Hear, 
liGcir  ^ 

Mr.  GEOFFRION  said— Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  moved  the  adjournment  last  night, 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  offer  to-day  a 
general  review  of  the  scheme  which  is  under 
discussion  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has 
been  sufficiently  discussed  to  enable  the 
country  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  of  its 
disadvantages.  My  intention  was  rather  to 
confine  myself  to  certain  points  in  the  plan 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  been  held 
up  in  a  sufficiently  salient  point  of  view,  and 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  has  been 
said,  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of 
the  institutions  of  Lower  Canada.  In  the 
Upper  House  the  Hon.  the  Prime  Minister 
(Hon.  Sir  Etienne  Pascal  Tach£),  in  his 
speech  of  the  3rd  February  last,  said  : — 

If  we  obtain  a  Federal  union,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  disunion  of  the  provinces,  and 
thereby  Lower  Canada  will  preserve  her  autonomy, 
together  with  all  the  institutions  which  are  so 
dear  to  her,  and  over  which  she  may  exercise  all 
the  surveillance  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them  from  danger. 

And  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General  (Hon  Mr. 
Lange VJn),  after  having  explained,  in  his 
way,  the  resolutions  respecting  marriage  and 
divorce,  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  his 
speech  of  the  21st  February  last : — 

This  is  an  important  point,  and  the  French- 
Canadian  members  ought  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  observing  that  their  fellow-countrymen 
did  not  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  in 
relation  to  a  question  of  such  importance .  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  on  many  oiher  points  some 
of  them  will  not  admit  that  we  performed  our 
duty  well ;  but  on  the  point  in  question,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  for  we  have  all 
a  common  rule,  and,  I  repeat,  they  should  be 
satisfied  that  their  co-religionists  in  the  Con 
ference  were  not  forgetful  of  their  duty  on  that 
occasion. 

It  then  behoves  this  honorable  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  see  that  our  national  institu¬ 
tions  are  really  protected  by  the  resolutions 
which  are  submitted  to  us.  In  order  that 
this  end  may  be  fully  attained,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  define  the  peculiar  features  of  our 
position  as  a  people.  I  can  say,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  for  ary  part  I  have 
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never  found  any  other  points  of  difference 
betweeu  the  English  and  the  French-Cana- 
dians  who  inhabit  this  country,  but  these 
arising  from  their  religion,  their  language, 
and  their  laws;  for  we  have  the  same  attach¬ 
ment  that  they  have  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  no  hon.  member  of 
this  House  will  express  a  contrary  opinion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  twenty-ninth  resolution.  It 
reads  as  follows  : — 

The  General  Parliament  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Federated  Provinces  (saving  the 
Sovereignty  of  England),  and  especially  laws 
respecting  the  following  subjects  : —  *  *  * 

Then,  after  a  long  enumeration  of  subjects 
on  which  the  General  Government  is  to  have 
power  to  legislate,  we  come  to  the  31st  para¬ 
graph,  which  relates  to  marriage  and  divorce. 
Ou  the  2nd  July,  1861,  the  Prime  Minister, 
(Hon.  Sir  Etienne  Pascal  Tach£),  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  speech  delivered  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Penning  Divorce  Bill, 
spoke  as  follows  in  the  Legislative  Council : — 

I  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  I 
do  so  on  the  principle  that  divorce  is  antichristian 
and  antinational.  [And  after  having  cited  various 
passages  from  the  Bible,  he  continued  :]  Divorce 
is  immoral  in  its  consequences,  and,  worse  still,  it 
destroys  society  by  destroying  the  family.  [And 
again  :  J  I  should  be  sorry  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  any  one,  but  we  have  to  protect  society  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  we  have  certain  duties  to  discharge. 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  acting  against  my  con¬ 
science,  my  religion  and  my  country,  if  I  did  not 
oppose  the  bill.  Death  alone  can  dissolve  mar¬ 
riage — that  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  it 
is  also  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Fathers  and  Councils. 

On  the  9th  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Hon- 
Solicitor  General  for  Lower  Canada,  in  his 
speech  delivered  in  this  House  on  the  same 
subject,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

If  I  oppose  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  it  is 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  person 
petitioning  for  it  has  just  grounds  of  complaint, 
but  because  we  are  asked  to  do  that  which  is  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  my  principles  in  this  matter ; 
and  because,  moreover,  [consider  that  the  House 
has  not  the  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  between  the  parties  interested,  and  to 
permit  them  to  marry  again. 

This  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General 
for  Lower  Canada  was  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  Frouch-Canadian  and  Catholic 
members,  who  declared,  on  that  occasion,  by 
voting  even  against  the  first  reading  of  the 


bill,  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  divorce;  and  their  opinion  was  concurred 
in  and  supported  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
newspapers  in  Lower  Canada.  The  Canadien 
said,  on  that  occasion  : — 

The  Divorce  Bill  was,  we  regret  to  say,  read  a 
first  time  yesterday  evening.  The  division  was 
61  votes  against  42.  There  is,  therefore,  no  hope 
of  this  antisocial  measure  being  defeated.  The 
duty  of  reflecting  men,  nevertheless,  is  to  warn 
society  of  the  danger  in  which  it  is  placed;  to 
protest  strongly  against  the  deadly  assaults  made 
upon  it.  Messrs.  Langevin,  McGee  and  Cartier 
discharged,  yesterday  evening,  that  high  and  im¬ 
portant  duty,  and,  as  representatives  of  Lower 
Canada  society,  they  addressed  in  eloquent  terms 
warnings  to  society  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Courrier  du  Canada,  with  reference  to 
the  same  question,  said  ; — 

If  any  one  says  that  the  Church  is  in  error  when, 
for  various  reasons,  she  decides  that  a  separation 
between  married  persons,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
marriage  bed  or  cohabitation,  may  take  place  for 
a  definite  or  an  indefinite  period,  let  him  be 
anathema.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  to  marriage,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
every  other,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  themselves  repel  divorce  as  some¬ 
thing  monstrous. 

The  Journal  de  Quibec  of  the  9th  June, 
1864,  says  : — 

The  question  of  divorce  recurs  periodically  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  and  afflict  the 
consciences  of  Catholics.  Divorce  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  for  effecting  the  dissolution  of 
society,  for  marriage  is  the  social  formula ;  once 
you  open  the  flood-gates  of  divorce,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  how  are  you  to  dam  up  the 
tide  and  prevent  it  from  submerging  the  whole  of 
society  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  these  were  the  opinions  of  all  French- 
Canadians,  and,  with  reference  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  to  justify 
the  change  of  opinion  which  has  manifested 
itself  amongst  a  certain  number  of  French 
Canadian  members  and  our  Catholic  ministers 
If  it  be  true  that  a  Catholic  cannot  adopt  the 
principle  of  divorce,  and  if  we  are  in  con¬ 
science  bound  to  oppose  it  in  our  capacity  as 
legislators,  by  voting  against  every  measure 
tending  to  sanction  it,  I  ask  how  we  can  vote 
for  a  resolution  purporting  to  vest  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Legislature  the  power  of  legislafing  on 
the  subject?  The  hon.  member  for  Montmo- 
rency,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  in  this 
House  the  day  before  yesterday,  told  us  that 
if  it  had  not  been  reoorded  in  the  resolutions 
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that  the  Federal  Parliament  would  have  the 
right  of  legislating  on  divorce,  that  power 
would  have  been  exercised  not  only  by  the 
latter,  but  by  the  local  legislatures  also.  The 
43rd  resolution,  article  15,  tells  us  that 
property  and  civil  rights,  excepting  those 
portions  thereof  assigned  to  the  General 
Parliament,  are  to  be  left  to  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  stated  in  the  resolutions  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  have  the 
right  of  legislating  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
that  Dower  would  have  remained  vested  in 
the  local  legislatures. 

Hox.  M  r.  OAUCHON — And  if  that  re¬ 
solution  had  not  been  inserted  in  the 
scheme,  what  would  have  been  the  effect? 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — The  insertion  of 
that  clause  places  us  precisely  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  should  have  occupied  under  a  legis¬ 
lative  union.  By  one  section  of  that  clause, 
the  Federal  Legislature  is  vested  with  the 
power  of  legislating,  not  only  on  the  question 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  but  also  on  the 
civil  rights  of  the  French-Ganadians.  It 
can,  whenever  it  chooses,  attack  our  civii 
laws.  The  hon.  member  for  Montmorency 
admits  that  the  43rd  clause,  and  paragraph 
15,  assure  the  protection  of  our  civil  rights, 
and  says  that  if  that  portion  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  had  not  been  inserted,  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures  would  alone  have  had  the  right  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  single 
Mance  at  our  civil  code  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  this.  Under  article  1 4  of 
title  5,  I  find  the  following : — “  Marriage  is 
dissolved  solely  by  the  natural  death  ol  one 
of  the  parties  ;  so  long  as  they  both  live,  it 
is  indissoluble.”  If  it  be  true  that  our 
French  civil  law  declares  that  marriage  can¬ 
not  be  dissolved  by  any  means  whatsoever,  nor 
by  any  authority  ;  if  the  right  of  legislating 
on  marriage  and  divorce  had  not  been  left 
to  the  General  Legislature,  no  person  could 
have  obtained  a  divorce  and  leave  to  marry 
again. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  L  ANGEVIN— What 
happens  at  the  present  moment? 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — What  happens?  It 
is  true  that  the  Legislature  furnishes  us 
with  precedents,  but  every  time  that  a 
divorce  has  been  asked  from  the  Legislature, 
the  Catholic  members  have  voted  against  it. 
As  the  resolutions  stand,  the  Federal  Legis¬ 
lature  may  grant  bills  of  divorce,  thanks  to 
the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  scheme. 
We  are  told  that  this  has  been  done  in 
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order  to  remove  a  danger  which  already 
existed  in  the  local  legislatures;  but  a  great 
error  has  been  committed;  for,  under  the  new 
system,  any  one  can  make  application  to  the 
General  Legislature  an  d  obtain  a  bill  of  divorce. 
And  if  that  right  had  not  been  given  to  the 
Federal  Legislature,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  Lower  Canada, 
inasmuch  as  the  majority  in  the  Local  Legis¬ 
lature  will  be  French-Canadian  and  Catholic, 
and  marriage  and  divorce  would  be  under  the 
control  of  that  legislature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Honorable  Solicitor  General  Langeyin 
said  in  his  speech — and  I  fancied  that  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  explaining  the  article  rela¬ 
tive  to  divorce,  that  the  Catholic  members  of 
the  Conference  were  not  opposed  to  that  arti¬ 
cle,  and  that,  though  they  were  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  divorce,  he  admitted  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  Catholics  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  separate.  I  cannot  help  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  was  a  very  poor  argument 
for  granting  to  the  General  Government  the 
power  of  legislating  in  the  matter  of  divorce. 
The  same  resolution  says  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  have  the  right  of  legislating 
on  marriage,  and  the  Honorable  Solicitor 
General,  in  his  speech,  explains  that  article 
as  follows  : — 

The  word  “marriage”  has  been  placed  in  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  invest  the 
Federal  Legislature  with  the  right  of  declaring 
what  marriages  shall  :  e  held  and  deemed  to  be 
valid  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  without,  however,  interfering  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  doctrines  or  rites  of  the  religious 
creeds  to  which  the  parties  may  belong. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  the  statement  is 
very  skilfully  made,  and  to  persons  who  ac¬ 
cept  it  without  close  examination,  I  admit  that 
it  is  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
Government  hold  that  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
ture  cannot  decree  that  a  civil  marriage  is 
obligatory,  and  that  a  marriage  must  be  cele¬ 
brated  under  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
Church  in  order  to  be  valid.  But  any  one 
who  closely  examines  that  portion  of  the  clause 
will  easily  see  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  any  such  sense,  and  that  the 
existence  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  enact 
that  civil  marriage  alone  shall  be  valid,  so  that 
children  the  issue  of  marriages  contracted  in 
the  Church  and  not  ratified  by  a  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  will  be  illegitimate.  I  maintain  that  the 
clause  is  susceptible  of  no  other  intrepretation, 
and  I  defy  the  Honorable  Solicitor  General  for 
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Lower  Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Langevin)  to  in¬ 
terpret  it  correctly  in  any  other  sense.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  has  really  given  us  a  magnificent 
explanation  of  the  clause,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  the  House  is  called  upon  to  deal  with 
written  resolutions,  we  must  interpret  them  as 
they  are  laid  before  us ;  the  House  cannot 
scrutinise  the  hidden  intentions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  matter.  If  the  resolutions 
have  any  other  meaning  than  that  expressed 
on  the  face  of  them,  the  House  is  entitled  to 
call  upon  the  Government  to  explain  and  cor¬ 
rect  them.  The  motion  now  before  the  House 
is  as  follows : — 

That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Impei ial  Parliament,  for  uniting  the  Colonies  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  New¬ 
foundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  one 
government,  with  provisions  based  on  certain  re¬ 
solutions  which  were  adopted  at  a  Conference  of 
Delegates  from  the  said  Colonies,  held  at  the 
city  of  Quebec,  on  the  10th  October,  1864. 

I  assert,  then,  that  if  we  vote  this  Address,  we 
cannot  complain  if  the  Imperial  Government 
should  declare  that  the  Federal  Legislature 
shall  have  the  right  to  legislate  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — Who  is  to  draw 
up  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  GEOFFRJON — The  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON— Not  at  all.  It 
will  be  drawn  up  here  and  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Government. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION —  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  motion,  the 
Address  asks  Her  Majesty  to  cause  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Colonies 
of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland/  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
one  government,  with  provisions  based  on 
certain  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  a 
Conference  of  delegates  from  the  said  colon¬ 
ies.  Now,  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  to 
adopt  the  measure,  they  can  do  as  was  done 
in  185b,  with  reference  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  we  cannot  complain  if  they 
should  amend  it  in  a  sense  dista-teful  to  us, 
since  our  resolutions  declaie  that  the  Local 
Government  shall  "have  the  right  to  legislate 
on  property  and  civil  rights,  except  such 
portions  thereof  as  shell  be  vested  in  the 
iederal  Government — and  amongst  the  sub¬ 
jects  left  to  the  latter  are  marriage  and 


divorce.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  the  answer 
that  will  be  made  to  me  on  this  point.  It 
will  be  said  that  it  is  through  party  spirit 
I  am  standing  up  to  defend  religion,  and  that 
I  desire  to  lead  this  Honorable  House  to 
believe  that  by  voting  for  these  resolutions  we 
endanger  our  religious  institutions.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  all  of 
us  Catholics,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
is  an  article  of  religion,  and  that  if  the  reso¬ 
lutions  do  not  admit  that  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  they  'oust  be  rejected  by  every  one 
of  us.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked — “How 
does  it  happen  that  our  Catholic  clergy 
remain  passive  whilst  one  of  the  dogmas  of 
our  religion  is  thus  being  undermined  ?  ”  I 
deny,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Canadian 
clergy  are  in  favor  of  the  Ministerial  scheme, 
and  I  am  supported  in  this  by  the  tact  that 
the  petitions  sent  here  against  the  scheme 
were  signed  by  several  priests. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — By  how  many  ? 

Mr.  GEOFFBION — Several  of  them  have 
signed  the  petitions;  I  can  fancy  that  some 
members  of  the  clergy  are  in  favor  of  the 
project,  but  I  deny  that  the  clergy  in  general 
profess  the  same  sentiments.  We  have  not 
received  a  single  petition  in  favor  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  every  day  large  numbers  of  them 
reach  us,  praying  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — Do  not  drag  the 
clergy  into  the  debate :  we  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — Yes,  you  have  done  it. 
The  Honorable  Attorney  General  for  Lower 
Canada  said  in  this  House  that  the  clergy 
were  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  Now,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  a  great  many  priests  are  opposed  to 
Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  find  in  the 
Canadien  of  this  day  a  letter  written  by  a 
member  of  the  clergy,  who  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  terms  on  the  subject  of  Con¬ 
federation — 

Mr.  ROBITAILLE — Is  the  letter  really 
written  by  a  priest  ? 

Mr.  GEOIFRION  —  If  the  honorable 
member  has  any  doubt  on  that  point,  he  can 
solve  it  by  applying  to  the  honorable  member 
tor  the  county  of  Quebec,  who  is  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  paper.  This  is  what  the  reverend 
gentleman  says “  The  clergy  are  not  in  favor 
of  your  Confederation  as  it  is  proposed ;  a 
great  many  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  faith  in 
it,  and  trust  in  our  public  men,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  also  dread  it,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  amended.  It  is  quite  easy  for  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  this  matter, 
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to  understand  that  among  the  clergy,  as  among 
the  people,  there  may  be  a  great  many  persons 
who,  having  always  had  confidence  in  the 
Lower  Canada  Ministers,  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  the  natural 
protectors  of  religion  and  of  our  national  in¬ 
stitutions — are  ready  to  accept  the  declarations 
and  explanations  made  in  this  House  by  our 
Ministers.  Now,  these  explanations  simply 
stated  that  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  merely  go  the  length  of 
declaring  the  validity  of  marriages  contracted 
in  any  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  when  the  parties  entered  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  ;  hut  it  is  evident  that  if  they  accept 
such  explanations,  those  members  of  the 
clergy  who  have  always  had  confidence  in  the 
present  Ministers  are  not  easily  susceptible  of 
alarm.  But  if  we  take  the  trouble  of  inter¬ 
preting  that  clause  of  the  resolution  in  its 
true  sense,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Federal  Government  on  marriage 
and  divorce  may  in  many  ways  run  counter 
to  our  sentiments  as  Catholics,  since  it  may 
declare  that  marriage  is  nothing  more  than  a 
civil  contract,  and  that  religious  marriages 
contracted  either  by  Protestants  or  Catholics, 
and  not  ratified  by  a  magistrate,  shall  not  be 
valid.  Let  us  now  see  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  these  provisions  as  regards  our  laws.  The 
Honorable  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  gave  us  a  pompous  eulogy  of  our  civil 
code ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  it  was 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French  code,  and  to 
any  code  he  was  acquainted  with.  We  are 
told  that  our  institutions  and  our  civil  laws 
will  be  fully  protected,  and  that  the  Federal 
Legislature  can  only  legislate  on  the  laws  of 
the  other  provinces,  our  civil  laws  being  placed 
beyond  its  reach.  If  this  provision  relating 
to  marriage  and  divorce  be  adopted,  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  our  civil  laws  ?  The  Hon.  Soli¬ 
citor  General  for  Lower  Canada  told  us  that  the 
object  of  that  resolution  was  to  render  valid 
throughout  the  Confederation  a  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  in  any  one  of  the  provinces.  It  seems 
to  me  very  extraordinary,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  gentleman  in  the  position  of  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Dorchester,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  that 
position,  may  aspire  to  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  who  already  enjoys  precedence  over  the 
majority  of  the  Bar  of  Lower  Canada,  should 
evince  such  deplorable  ignorance  of  our  civil 
law.  In  article  19,  title  5  of  the  Civil  Code, 
relative  to  marriage,  I  find  the  following : — “A 
marriage  celebrated  out  of  Lower  Canada  be¬ 
tween  two  persons,  either  or  both  of  whom  are 
subject  to  its  laws,  is  valid,  if  celebrated 


according  to  the  formalities  of  the  place  of 
celebration,  provided  that  the  parties  did  not 
go  there  with  the  intention  of  evading  the  law.” 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  marriage  of  a 
Lower  Canadian  contracted  in  another  coun¬ 
try  in  accordance  with  its  laws,  is  valid  in  this 
country,  the  explanation  and  interpretation 
given  by  the  Honorable  the  Solicitor  General, 
of  the  clause  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
has  no  force  whatsoever,  and  the  clause  may 
as  well  be  struck  out  of  the  resolutions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  I  rightly  understand  that  clause, 
the  legislature  will  have  power  to  deal  with  a 
host  of  matters  relating  to  marriage ;  thus  it 
may  change  that  part  of  the  civil  code  which 
defines  the  age  at  which  a  child  may  marry 
without  the  consent  of  parents ;  it  may  alter 
the  mode  of  contracting  marriage,  change  the 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  married  persons ; 
it  will  also  have  power  to  modify  our  civil 
code  in  the  matter  of  our  obligations  arising 
from  marriage,  in  the  matter  of  tutorship, 
paternal  authority,  &c.,  &c.,  in  fact  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  its  provisions.  If  that  be  the  great 
protection  afforded  by  the  new  Constitution  to 
our  laws,  to  our  religious  and  civil  institutions, 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  one 
day  receive  a  fatal  blow.  I  will  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly  of  the 
French-Canadian  members,  to  the  forty-sixth 
resolution,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  the  Federal  Legislature. 
It  is  as  follows : — “  The  English  and  French 
languages  may  be  used  simultaneously  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
as  well  as  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  and  also  in  the  Federal  courts  and  in 
the  courts  of  Lower  Canada.”  A  close 
examination  of  this  resolution  shews  at  once 
that  it  does  not  declare  that  the  French 
language  is  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
English  language  in  the  Federal  and  Local  Le¬ 
gislatures  ;  in  place  of  the  word  “  shall,”  which 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  resolution, 
the  word  used  is  “  may,”  so  that  if  the  Bri¬ 
tish  majority  decide  that  the  Votes  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  and  Bills  of  the  House  shall  be 
printed  only  in  English,  nothing  can  prevent 
the  enactment  taking  effect.  Of  course  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  French  language 
in  debate,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  majority  may,  whenever  they 
choose,  enact  that  the  bills  and  proceedings 
of  the  House  shall  not  be  printed  in  French, 
and  consequently  the  clause  affords  no  secur¬ 
ity  whatever  to  us  French-Canadians.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  as  regards  all  the  bills 
or  resolutions  of  this  House,  the  meaning  to 
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be  given  to  words  is  that  given  to  them  by 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  I  am  therefore 
justified,  when  explaining  the  resolutions  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  holding  to  the  very  letter  of  their 
resolutions,  and  it  needs  no  effort  of  the  im¬ 
agination  to  discover  the  intention  of  those 
who  prepared  them.  The  provincial  statute 
22  Victoria,  chap.  29,  relative  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  statutes,  says: — “Whenever 
by  any  act  it  is  provided  that  a  thing  shall 
be  done,  the  obligation  to  do  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred;  but  when  it  is  said  that  a  thing  may 
be  done,  the  power  of  doing  it  is  permissive.” 
In  the  resolutions  submitted  us,  the  word 
used  in  the  English  version  is  “  may,”  which 
is  translated  into  French  by  the  word  “ pour- 
ront,”  and  it  is  said  that  the  English  and 
French  languages  may  be  used  simultaneously 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
as  well  as  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Cana¬ 
da,  and  also  in  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
courts  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
then,  that  the  use  of  the  French  language  is 
rendered  extremely  precarious,  and  that  the 
majority  may  proscribe  it  in  our  Votes  and 
Proceedings ,  and  in  our  Legislature.  The  Low¬ 
er  Canada  members  who  have  always  support¬ 
ed  the  Ministry  ought  to  urge  them  to  insert 
a  clause  in  the  resolutions  declaring  that  the 
French  language  shall  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  English  language ;  the  guarantee  afford¬ 
ed  us  by  the  resolutions,  as  they  now  stand, 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  am  not  the  first  to 
point  out  the  danger  to  our  institutions  and 
our  laws  ;  the  Canadien  of  this  city  has  enu¬ 
merated  them  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency  himself, 
who  quite  recently  admitted  in  this  House 
that  he  was  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Journal 
de  Quebec,  wrote  as  follows  in  that  paper  on 
the  18th  January,  1865.  After  having 
spoken  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  Upper  Can¬ 
adians,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  President  of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr. 
Bkown),  he  says  : — 

For  Lower  Canada  there  are  other  questions 
still  besides  the  question  of  money  ;  there  are  the 
religious,  i  social  and  national  questions.  Here 
it  is  that  the  greatest  difficulties  exist  in  the  way 
ol  the  success  of  the  scheme,  for  a  few  slight 
changes  in  the  letter  of  the  scheme — changes 
which  will  in  no  way  affect  the  interests  of  the 
other  provinces — will  cause  the  project  to  be 
accepted  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  astounding  that  the  Conference 
should  have  approximated  so  closely  to  equity, 
after  a  few  days  only  of  work,  and  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  obstacles. 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency  was  right 
in  teliing  the  Ministry  that  our  nationality 
and  our  institutions  were  in  dancer,  and  that 
changes  were  required,  we  Fiench-Canadian 
members  are  bound  to  sec  that  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  us  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
those  institutions,  and  that  the  resolutions 
are  not  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  suscep¬ 
tible  of  two  interpretations.  How  has  the 
discussion  of  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
been  conducted  in  Lower  Canada?  In  this 
way:  in  the  first  place,  all  the  Ministerial 
journals  begged  and  prayed  the  peoph  not  to 
condemn  the  scheme  before  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it ;  they  proclaimed  stoutly 
that  the  Government  must  be  allowed  to 
elaborate  its  measures  in  peace,  and  then, 
when  the  scheme  was  made  public,  the  same 
journals  declared  that  certainly  the  scheme 
must  be  amended  in  certain  particulars  be¬ 
fore  being  adopted  by  the  country,  and  that 
they  v,  ould  be  the  first  to  call  for  these  changes, 
which,  moreover,  could  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  difficulty  from  the  Administration  ;  if  not, 
they  would  oppose  the  scheme  as  dangerous 
to  Lower  Canada.  Even  the  Mercury  made 
that  statement.  It  was  also  said  :  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  make  a  Ministerial  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  as  it  is;  the 
project  may  be  discussed,  and  if  it  is  found 
to  involve  anything  dangerous  ior  our  re¬ 
ligious  and  national  institutions,  that  danger 
can  be  obviated  by  amending  the  resolutions.” 
More  than  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  s  hcine,  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  for  Upper  Canada  himself  declared 
in  this  House  that  members  might  propose 
amendments,  and  that  the  House  would  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  Now  what  have  we  seen 
since?  We  have  seen  the  same  Hon.  Minis¬ 
ter  declare  that  the  scheme  must  be  accepted 
as  it  was,  and  that  the  Government  would 
not  tolerate  any  amendment.  Is  such  con¬ 
duct  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
scheme,  and  in  the  Administration  who  bring 
it  forward  ?  I  appeal  to  honorable  members 
from  Lower  Canada,  and  I  ask  them  if  they 
are  prepared  to  ratify  by  their  verdict  the 
unjustifiable  course  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  whether  it  is  not  their  duty  to 
insist  on  the  Government  affi  rding  us  better 
security  for  our  religious  and  national  insti¬ 
tutions  .  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust  that  the 
Lower  Canada  members  will  not  shirk  their 
duty,  and  that  they  will  insist  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  declaring,  in  their  resolutions,  that 
all  these  things  we  hold  so  dear  shall  be  pro- 
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tected  from  the  attacks  of  our  adversaries. 
Every  danger  of  false  interpretation  ought  to 
he  removed  from  these  resolutions.  If,  as  it  is 
stated,  our  language  is  to  he  fully  protected 
under  the  new  system,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is 
not  so  stated  clearly  in  the  Constitution. 
The  explanations  of  the  Honorable  Solicitor 
General  for  Lower  Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Lan- 
gevin)  are  all  very  well,  hut  they  are  not 
sufficient,  and  I  should  much  prefer  a  written 
statement  in  the  Constitution  itself,  formally 
setting  forth  that  these  matters  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust  the 
English  members  of  this  House  will  not  take 
offence  at  my  insisting  on  more  ample  gua¬ 
rantees  for  our  religious  and  national  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  they  will  see  that  it  is  not 
through  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  their  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  same  motives  that  induce 
them  to  demand  more  ample  guarantees  for 
their  national  minority  in  Lower  Canada — 
guarantees  which  were  claimed  the  other 
evening  by  the  honorable  member  for  Mont¬ 
real  Centre  (Hon.  Mr.  Rose) — make  me  ask 
for  the  same  guarantees  for  my  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen. 

Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  LANGEYIN — Will  my 
honorable  friend  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  ?  He  said  he  hoped  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
would  admit  that  his  desire  was  to  defend  the 
religious  and  national  interests  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  honorable  member  for  V ercheres 
need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  point.  For  it 
must  always  he  taken  for  granted — and  every 
member  on  this  side  of  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  in  this — that  every  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  by  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  opposite,  relative  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  touching  our  nationality  and  our  re¬ 
ligion,  is  frank  and  sincere,  and  we,  therefore, 
feel  that  in  expressing  himself  as  he  has  done, 
the  honorable  member  for  Verch^res  is  per¬ 
fectly  frank  and  sincere.  However,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  answering  him  on  two  points.  The 
first  question  is  that  of  marriage.  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  did  not  quote  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  my  speech  which  relates  to 
marriage ;  he  simply  quoted  the  first  part, 
but  he  ought  to  have  given  the  second,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  matter  amounts  to 
this—  the  Central  Government  may  decide  that 
any  marriage  contracted  in  Upper  Canada  or  in 
any  of  the  Confederated  provinces,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
tracted,  although  that  law  might  be  different  from 
ours,  should  be  deemed  valid  in  Lower  Canada, 


in  case  the  parties  should  come  to  reside  there, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  was  merely  a  development  of  what  I 
said.  I  stated  before  that  the  interpretation 
I  had  given  of  the  word  “  marriage”  was 
that  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Conference 
of  Quebec,  and  that  we  wished  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  drafted  in  that  sense.  The  honor¬ 
able  member  for  V ercheres  quoted  that  part 
of  the  draft  of  the  civil  code  which  states 
that  one  of  the  articles  provides  that  a  mar¬ 
riage  contracted  in  any  country  whatever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it 
shall  have  been  contracted,  shall  be  valid,  and 
he  argues  from  that,  that  since  it  was  declared 
by  the  civil  code,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
inserting  it  in  the  resolutions.  But  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  must  he  aware  that  that  part 
of  the  code  may  he  repealed  at  any  time,  and 
that  if  this  occurred,  parties  married  under 
the  circumstances  referred  to  would  no  longer 
enjoy  the  protection  they  now  have  and  which 
we  desire  to  secure  for  them  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  maintain,  then,  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  insert  the  word  “  mar¬ 
riage”  as  it  has  been  inserted,  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  has  no  other  meaning  than 
the  meaning  I  attributed  to  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  Conference. 
Thus  the  honorable  member  for  Yerch&res  had 
no  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  Federal 
Legislature  might  change  that  part  of  the 
civil  code  which  determines  the  age  at 
which  marriage  can  be  contracted  without  the 
consent  of  parents.  Another  point  on  which 
the  honorable  member  for  Y ercheres  insisted, 
no  doubt  with  the  view  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation,  which  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
afford  if  it  should  induce  him  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions — and  I  am  perfectly  certain  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient — is  the  point  as  to  the 
use  of  the  French  language  under  Con¬ 
federation.  The  forty-sixth  resolution  is  as 
follows : — 

The  English  and  French  languages  may  be 
used  simultaneously  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Lower  Canada  and  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  in  the  courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  honorable  member  for  Vercheres  says — 
“  It  is  true  that  the  French  language  may  be 
used  in  the  Federal  Parliament  and  in  the 
Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as 
in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  Confederation, 
but  the  resolutions  do  not  affirm  that 
that  language  may  be  used  in  the  drafting 
of  laws  and  in  the  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Federal  and  Local  Legislatures.”  Well, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  sure  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Vercheres  will  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  learn  that  it  was  perfectly  well 
understood  at  the  Conference  of  Quebec  that 
the  French  language  should  not  only  be 
spoken  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  and  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  that,  precisely  as  is  now  the  case, 
the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
as  well  as  all  the  Federal  laws  and  those  of  the 
L  egislature  of  Lower  Canada,  should  be  printed 
in  both  languages.  And  what  is  still  more, 
under  Confederation  the  French  language  will 
be  spoken  before  the  Federal  tribunals,  an 
advantage  which  we  do  not  possess  at  present 
when  we  apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Great  Britain.  So  that  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Verchbres  and  this  honorable  House 
will  gladly  admit  that  its  representatives  at 
the  Conference  of  Quebec  did  not  fail  in  their 
duty  on  that  point.  These  are  the  principles 
upon  which  the  new  Constitution  will  be 
based,  and  I  feel  justified  in  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  more 
effectually  this  essential  privilege  of  our 
nationality,  and  at  the  same  time  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions.  I  was  anxious  to 
offer  these  explanations  to  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Yerchbres  and  to  the  House,  and 
I  trust  they  will  completely  satisfy  the 
country. 

Mr.  GEOFFRION — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Dorchester  (Hon.  Sol.  Gen.  Langevin) 
has  explained  to  us  that  the  intention  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  of  Quebec  was, 
not  only  that  the  French  language  should  be 
used  in  the  Federal  Legislature  and  the  Local 
Government  of  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  country,  but  that  it  was 
to  be  a  right  guaranteed  to  the  French  popu¬ 
lation  by  the  Constitution  under  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  also  told 
us  that  the  word  “  marriage”  inserted  in  the 
resolutions  dobs  not  signify  anything  else  but 
what  he  explained  to  the  House  in  his  speech, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  happy  to  see  that  the 
representatives  of  the  French  population  at 
the  Conference  had  thus  secured  the  safety 
of  their  civil  and  religious  institutions.  For 
my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself,  like  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber,  to  see  the  splendid  protection  he  vaunts 
so  highly.  If  the  resolutions  now  before  this 
House  have  any  meaning,  that  meaning  is  only 
to  be  derived  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
resolutions  themselves.  It  will  always  be 
optional  with  the  British  majority  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 


and  they  may  at  any  time  say  to  us  :  “  You 
cannot  have  it,  we  oppose  it,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  does  not  confer  on  you  the  rights  you 
claim  under  it.”  And  it  will  be  the  more 
easy  for  them  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  does  not  affirm  that  these  matters 
cannot  be  disturbed.  If  the  Conference  had 
any  other  intention  than  what  appears  in  the 
resolutions,  the  House  should  be  made  aware 
of  it  before  being  called  upon  to  vote  on  these 
resolutions.  For  if  the  intention  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  as  stated  by  the  Honorable  Soli¬ 
citor  General  for  Lower  Canada,  and  if  that 
intention  be  carried  into  effect,  the  House  will 
run  the  risk  of  discovering  that  on  all  the 
other  resolutions  the  intention  is  different 
from  the  letter,  and  will  be  in  like  manner 
carried  out,  for  the  resolutions  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  they  stand,  without  reference  to 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  And  for  that  reason  I  cannot  help  de¬ 
claring  that  we  French-Canadians  would  be 
guilty  ot  an  act  ot  unpardonable  imprudence 
in  adopting  a  resolution  which  declares  that 
the  Federal  Legislature  is  to  have  the  right 
of  legislating  on  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
which  merely  declares  that  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  used  in  the  Federal  Legislature. 
We  French-Canadian  members,  I  repeat  it, 
ought  to  insist  that  the  word  “shall”  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  word  “  may”  in  the  resolution 
relating  to  this  matter,  with  reference  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  if  we  do  not 
take  every  possible  precaution,  sooner  or  later 
the  English  speaking  majority  in  the  Federal 
Legislature  will  unite  against  us  on  this  point, 
and  enact  that  the  laws  shall  be  printed  in  the 
English  language  only.  And  if  we  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  understanding  referred  to  by  the 
Honorable  Solicitor  General  for  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  we  shall  be  told  when  we  exclaim  against 
that  injustice:  “You  should  have  obtained 
more  full  and  complete  guarantees,  and  you 
should  have  seen  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  more  explicit  and  more  precise  on  this 
point.’  And  we  shall  have  no  answer  to 
make.  We  must  perforce  be  resigned,  and 
put  up  with  all  the  restrictions  the  majority 
may  impose  upon  us.  I  maintain,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  French-Canadian 
members  of  this  House  to  induce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  embody  the  understanding  arrived  at 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Conference  in 
the  Constitution,  and  to  require  that  the 
guarantees  said  to  be  afforded  to  us  by  the 
Constitution  shall  be  more  clearly  expressed 
than  they  are  in  the  resolutions.  If  we  vote 
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these  resolutions  as  they  are,  we  shall  vote 
without  knowing  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
guarantees  they  afford  us.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  RE  MILLARD  said — Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  of  a  Federal  union  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  is  one 
of  such  importance,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  engaging  the  attention,  not  only 
of  this  honorable  House,  but  also  of  the 
whole  political  world.  I  consider,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  submitted  to  express,  each  in  his  own  way, 
the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  union  in  question.  When  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  year  1861,  the  county 
of  Bellechasse  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me 
here  as  its  representative,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  I  should  be  called  upon, 
in  the  beginning  of  1865,  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  such  a  measure,  upon 
which,  in  my  opinion,  our  whole  future 
depends.  So  rapid,  however,  is  the  growth 
of  events  in  this  age  of  progress  of  every 
kind,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
that  we  are  to-day  called  upon  to  grapple 
with  the  subject  of  the  political  position  of 
our  youthful  country.  I  am  prepared  at 
once  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  position  has  not  for  several  years  past 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  enviable  one ;  and 
in  fact  what  has  the  political  aspect  beeD  ? 
Within  the  precincts  of  this  House  we  have 
looked  upon  scenes  that  are  to  be  regretted 
and  that  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
have  looked  upon  bitter  and  incessant  strife 
between  our  public  men  on  the  subject  of 
certain  sectional  difficulties,  which  should 
be  settled  in  a  friendly  way,  if  it  is  our  wish 
at  a  later  period  to  avoid  serious  troubles. 
We  have  seen  Ministries  succeed  each  other 
at  intervals  of  hardly  six  months — Ministries 
which  were  daily  accused,  and  in  many  cases 
with  good  reason,  of  having  been  guilty  of 
acts  of  corruption  in  order  to  prolong  their 
feeble  existence.  Without  these  precincts  we 
have  seen  public  journals  filled  with  personal 
attacks  and  insults  of  every  kind,  general 
elections  every  year,  carried  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  by  means  of  fraud,  and  the  fomenting  of 
wretched  prejudices.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
such  a  degree  had  this  been  carried,  that  the 
people  had  come  to  consider  it  a  highly  me¬ 
ritorious  action  to  calumniate  a  member  or  a 
candidate,  and  to  deprive  him  of  that  good 
character  which  he  had,  in  some  cases, 
acquired  by  many  and  great  sacrifices. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Honest  men  oan  experience 


no  feeling  other  than  disgust  at  such  a  poli¬ 
tical  course,  which  is  inimical  to  every  feeling 
of  patriotism,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  to 
our  institutions.  The  Canadian  people,  by 
nature  brave,  intelligent  and  courageous,  are 
called  upon  to  play  a  more  noble  and  a  more 
worthy  part  than  that.  Upon  our  statesmen, 
let  them  belong  to  what  party  they  may,  it 
devolves  to  provide  them  with  a  career  which 
is  suitable  to  them,  without  taking  into 
consideration  either  prejudices  or  opinions 
expressed  at  another  period  and  under  other 
circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  French- 
Oanadians  especially,  if  we  are  desirous  of 
continuing  to  enjoy,  in  the  midst  of  the 
various  races  who  inhabit  this  vast  continent 
of  America,  the  institutions  which  have  been 
so  carefully  preserved  for  us,  and  which  are 
more  precious  to  us  than  life  itself,  require 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  British  American  Provinces,  with 
which  we  have  interests  in  common,  which 
will  have,  in  case  of  invasion,  the  same 
enemies  as  ourselves  to  repulse,  and  which, 
like  ourselves,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  living 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  At 
a  time  when  we  are,  so  to  speak,  threatened 
by  the  United  States,  ought  we  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  disregard  the  advice  which 
comes  to  us  from  Great  Britain,  without 
whom  we  could  do  nothing  for  our  defence, 
and  to  pretend  seriously  that  we  can 
without  danger  overthrow  the  Federal 
union  which  we  are  discussing,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  our  statesmen  them¬ 
selves  prescribed  the  conditions  which 
they  considered  to  be  most  equitable  and  the 
best  calculated  to  preserve  the  interests 
which  are  most  dear  to  all  ?  Should  we  act 
in  this  way,  we  should  be  forming  a  very 
incorrect  estimate  of  our  position  hi  relation 
to  England,  and  our  formidable  neighbours 
the  United  States.  The  distinguished  men 
who  took  part  in  the  Conference  held  at 
Quebec  in  the  month  of  October  last,  unani¬ 
mously  declared  that  “  the  best  interests  and 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  British 
North  America  will  be  promoted  by  a  Fede¬ 
ral  union  under  the  Crown  of  G-reat  Britain, 
provided  such  union  can  be  effected  od  prin¬ 
ciples  just  to  the  several  provinces."  The 
most  eminent  men  in  England  have  repeated 
the  same  thing,  and  have  approved  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Conference.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  discuss  the  several 
articles  contained  in  the  plan  of  union ;  the 
honorable  members  who  have  preceded  me 
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in  this  debate  have,  in  my  opinion,  said  all 
that  can  be  said  on  each  of  the  articles. 
Moreover,  the  erudite  and  carefully -weighed 
papers  on  the  subject  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  city  in  the  Journal  de  Quebec 
and  the  Courrier  du  Canada  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  scheme 
in  no  less  degree  than  the  numerous 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  in  this 
House.  Despite  the  good  opinion  which  I 
have  of  some  of  the  honorable  members  who 
have  endeavored  to  prove  to  this  House  aud 
to  the  country  that  the  proposed  union  would 
be  more  disastrous  than  advantageous  in  its 
results  to  the  several  provinces  affected  by 
it,  I  must  acknowledge  that  their  arguments 
have  not  convinced  me — I  will  even  say  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  convincing.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  hon.  member  for  Lotbini&re  for 
example,  in  whom,  as  he  is  aware,  I  have 
confidence,  and  from  w,hom  I  greatly  re¬ 
gret  to  differ  in  opinion  on  a  measure 
of  such  importance,  is  opposed  to  any 
alteration  in  our  present  Constitution.  He 
finds  that  everything  has  been  for  the  best. 
The  following  is  what  he  said  in  his  eloquent 
speech : — 

Let  us  not  be  dazzled  by  the  ambition  of  be¬ 
coming,  all  at  once,  a  great  people.  The  United 
States  are  a  great  people,  but  what  people,  how¬ 
ever  smal  l  it,  may  be,  is  there  which  now  envies 
their  greatness  ?  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  our  lot; 
few  people  have  a  better. 

I  agree  with  my  honorable  friend  to  a  certain 
extent.  Like  him,  I  do  not  envy  the  lot  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  disagree  with  him 
as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  protect  us 
against  our  adversaries,  even  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  preserve  our  nation¬ 
ality.  The  honorable  member,  to  prove  that 
the  uniou  proposed  would  be  an  evil,  quoted 
to  us  the  following  extract  from  Lord 
Brougham^  work  on  Political  Philosophy  : 

The  Federal  union,  by  keeping  up  a  line  of 
separation  between  its  members,  gives  the  freest 
scope  to  these  pernicious  prejudices,  feelings 
which  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  all  governments  to 
eradicate,  because  they  lead  directly  to  confusion 
and  war. 

I  may  mistake,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  extract  from  Lord  Brougham’s  work  is 
not  so  much  opposed  to  a  Federal  union, 
such  as  that  which  is  proposed  to  us,  as  it  is 
to  the  existing  situation  of  the  French- 
Canadians.  In  fact  there  is  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation  in  this  province  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  and  those  of 
Lower  Canada;  it  is  that  very  line  of 


demarcation  whi,ch  has  given  rise  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  which  our  statesmen 
have  undertaken  to  settle  in  a  friendly  way. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  themselves 
undertook  to  settle  these  difficulties  in  a 
manner  much  less  advantageous  to  Lower 
Canada.  If  then  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham  is  to  be  an  authority  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  province  to  remove  the  line  of 
demarcation  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  and  those  of  Lower  Canada.  This, 
I  am  satisfied,  is  not  what  my  honorable 
friend  desires.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  seven  United  Provinces  (now 
Holland  and  Belgium),  the  hon.  member  for 
Lotbinihre  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  first  volume  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England  ; — 

The  union  of  Utrecht,  rudely  formed  amidst 
the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  immediate  exigencies,  had  never  been 
deliberately  revised  and  perfected  in  a  time  of 
tranquillity.  Every  one  of  the  seven  common¬ 
wealths  which  that  union  had  bound  together 
retained  almost  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and 
asserted  those  rights  punctiliously  against  the 
Central  Government. 

This  is  all  that  the  honorable  member  quoted 
from  Lord  Macaulay.  As  may  be  seen, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  author  is  not  opposed  to 
a  Federal  union;  he  simply  points  out  the 
defects  of  the  union  of  Utrecht.  Thatunion 
had  been  rudely  formed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  imme¬ 
diate  exigencies.  But  our  plan  of  union 
was  weighed  with  deliberation,  in  a  time  of 
tranquillity,  and  this  tranquillity  is  certainly 
the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  present 
Coalition  Government.  Therefore,  the  author 
who  has  been  quoted  merely  demonstrates 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  be 
wrong  to  await  the  convulsions  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  of  an  invasion,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  bases  of  a  Federal  union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  honorable  member  for  Lotbini^re  gave 
us  to  understand  that  the  most  certain 
method  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  of  securing  their 
sympathy  and  zeal  in  case  of  attack,  was,  so 
to  speak,  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  provinces.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Lower  Canada  would  gain  by  causing 
herself  to  be  better  known,  and  by  causing 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  liberality  which 
prevails  among  her  inhabitants  and  her 
institutions,  as  they  at  present  exist,  to  be 
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better  known.  Does  not  the  best  under¬ 
standing  exist  between  the  people  of  different 
origins  in  all  classes  of  society?  We  every 
day  perceive  with  pleasure,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  it,  that  Lower  Canada  has  risen  greatly 
in  the  estimation  of  hon.  members  from  Upper 
Canada,  since  it  has  been  their  lot  to  reside 
in  our  midst,  and  to  see  for  themselves  what 
our  institutions  are,  and  what  we  are  our¬ 
selves.  (Hear.)  I  hope  that  my  honorable 
friend  the  member  for  Lotbini&re  will  forgive 
me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  discussing,  for  a 
few  seconds  longer,  certain  portions  of  his 
speech  ;  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  convince 
him  that  I  listened  to  him  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  con¬ 
vincing  me,  it  was  from  no  fault  of  mine. 
To  set  us  on  our  guard  against  the  proposed 
union,  the  hon.  member  laid  before  us  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece,  in 
order  to  shew  us  the  hatred  which  the 
Athenians  bore  to  the  Spartans.  No  doubt 
he  fears  that  that  hatred,  should  the  union 
be  consummated,  will  manifest  itself  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  also  took  us  a  long 
journey  through  various  countries,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  to  us  frequent  insurrections, 
echaujfcmrees  and  troubles  of  all  kinds  among 
people  living  under  a  system  of  Federal 
union,  and  therefrom  he  drew  the  conclusion 
that  Federal  unions  are  bad  and  pernicious. 
But  did  the  honorable  member  shew  us  that 
the  political  condition  of  those  nations,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  Federative  union,  was  analogous 
to  ours?  Did  he  shew  us  that  the  basis  of 
those  Federal  unions  was  similar  to  the  basis 
of  that  which  we  propose  to  establish  ?  Did 
those  unions  cause  those  nations  to  pass 
from  a  state  of  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and 
happiness,  to  the  state  in  which  they  have 
been  held  up  to  our  view?  Were  they  situ¬ 
ated  as  we  are  ?  Had  they  the  same  procli¬ 
vities,  the  same  tastes,  and  the  same  antece¬ 
dents  as  we  have  ?  Did  they,  as  we  do,  trace 
their  descent  from  the  two  wisest,  the  two 
greatest  nations  in  the  world  ?  Lastly,  had 
they,  as  we  have,  the  Crown  of  England  to 
protect  them  ?  No !  they  were  not  possessed 
of  any  of  the  advantages  of  which  we  are 
possessed,  and  no  comparison  between  the 
two  cases  was  possible.  (Hear  hear.) 
Besides,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  all 
countries,  to  perceive  that  everywhere,  under 
all  possible  institutions,  there  have  arisen,  not 
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only  ichauffour&es,  but  even  frequent  wars 
and  sanguinary  revolutions,  characterized 
by  the  greatest  horrors  ?  Have  not  the 
institutions  of  England  and  France  been 
consecrated  in  rivers  of  blood  ?  All  these 
arguments  and  reasonings  adduced  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Lotbini&re  are  there¬ 
fore  not  applicable  to  the  question  which  is 
submitted  to  us,  and  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
change  (the  opinions  of  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  a  Federal  union  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  now  return  to  certain  objections  offered  by 
other  honorable  members  of  tbe  Opposition 
to  the  present  scheme  of  the  Government. 
Thus,  they  spoke  to  us  of  divorce,  and  tried 
to  show  us  that  great  inconvenience  would 
result  from  leaving  to  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  right  of  legislating  on  that  subject. 
But  they  do  not  remark  that  by  this  means 
the  members  from  Lower  Canada,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  Local  Legislature,  will  be  exon¬ 
erated  from  taking  those  questions  into 
consideration.  At  the  present  day,  all  the 
Catholic  members  from  Lower  Canada  are 
opposed  to  divorce  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  of  conscience,  and  yet,  even  in  the 
existing  Legislature,  they  cannot  prevent  it. 
Why,  therefore,  blame  the  Government  for 
not  having  prevented  in  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  which  they  cannot  even  prevent 
here  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  L  AFRAMBOISE — They  could 
prevent  divorces  in  Lower  Canada. 

Mr.  RE  MILLARD — Has  it  ever  been 
very  easy  to  impose  in  Lower  Canada  laws 
upon  the  English  inhabitants  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  and  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining 
what  they  consider  as  a  right  ?  No ;  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice  to 
endeavor  to  force  our  opinions  on  this  subject 
on  the  English  and  Protestant  population  of 
Lower  Canada ;  and  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  do  so,  Confederation  would  probably 
have  failed,  because  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  would  have  main¬ 
tained  their  claims,  and  this  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  Confederation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  not  to  be  urged  as  a  crime  against 
the  Government  that  they  have  permitted 
the  Federal  Legislature  to  have  the  power 
of  legislating  upon  subjects  upon  which  we 
ourselves  may  legislate.  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  enter  upon  this  question 
in  order  to  judge  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
clergy  to  admit  that  on  this  question  they 
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are  the  best  judges,  and  it  is  they  who  ought 
to  decide  whether  there  is  daDger  or  not; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy  have  consulted  to¬ 
gether  respecting  this  article,  and  that  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  evil 
which  there  are  no  means  of  preventing. 
The  honorable  member  for  Verchbres  (Mr. 
Geoffrton)  maintained  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  clearly  in  the  resolutions  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  relation  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
in  order  that  the  Imperial  Government  may 
not  impose  upon  us  a  Constitution  other  than 
that  for  which  we  ask.  Now,  I  have  more 
confidence  than  he  has  in  the  word  of  our 
ublic  men,  and  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
mperial  Government.  Our  public  men 
having  made  a  compromise,  and  asked  a 
Constitution  for  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  which  is  to  do  away  with  the 
difficulties  which  exist  iu  the  province,  are 
we  for  a  single  instant  to  believe  that  when 
this  scheme,  which  is  framed  to  reestablish 
that  peace,  harmony  and  concord  of  which 
we  stand  in  need,  is  carried  to  England  that 
a  clause  will  be  inserted  which  would  raise 
the  Lower-Canadians  like  one  man  ?  In  such 
a  case  we  should  see  petitions  pour  into  the 
House  headed  with  the  signatures  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  clergy,  exclaiming 
against  such  injustice;  in  such  a  case  we 
should  see  real  petitions  against  this  attack 
upon  our  religious  rights.  If  our  institutions 
should  be  so  menaced,  the  Lower  Canadian 
people  would  do  themselves  justice,  if  it 
was  refused  to  them,  and  we  should  no 
longer  enjoy  that  peace  which  now  prevails 
in  Canada  between  populations  of  different 
origins  and  belief,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  disquietude  among  the  people — 
(hear,  hear) — I  have  confidence  enough  in 
the  clergy  and  bishops  of  Lower  Canada  to 
believe  that  if  that  clause,  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid,  was  of  a  nature  to  do  any 
inj  ry  to  our  religious  interests,  they  would 
loudly  exclaim  against  it  and  have  justice 
done  us.  Our  bishops  are  hot  in  the  habit 
of  standing  in  fear  of  the  civil  authorities, 
when  their  duty  calls  them  to  defend  the 
interests  which  are  entrusted  to  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  stated  also  that  the 
clergy  are  not  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  because  two  or  three  of  its 
members  have  written  in  newspapers  and 
have  signed  petitions  opposed  to  the  scheme. 
But  is  that  a  manifestation  of  the  opinion  of 


the  clergy  ?  No;  for  they  do  not  write  in 
the  name  of  the  clergy,  but  simply  in  their 
individual  capacity  as  citizens  ;  for  they  sign 
their  writings  under  their  title  as  citizens. 
Certain  members  of  the  clergy  may  differ 
widely  in  opinion  from  the  remainder  of 
their  brethren ;  as  citizens  they  may  believe 
that  the  scheme  of  Confederation  is  a  bad 
one,  but  those  who  hold  that  opinion  are 
certainly  a  minority,  just  as  in  the  House  it 
is  the  minority  of  the  members  who  are 
opposed  to  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  use  of  the 
French  language  ;  it  is  said  that  it  cannot 
be  used  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  But, 
for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the 
scheme  is  adopted,  the  French  language  will 
be  more  used  and  will  be  held  in  higher 
estimation  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  than 
it  has  been  in  this  Legislature  for  some 
years.  It  is  feared  that  the  laws,  the 
documents  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  are  not  to  be  printed  in 
the  French  language.  But  what  does  the 
46th  clause  of  the  resolutions  say  ?  It  says : — 

Both  the  English  and  French  languages  may 
be  employed  in  the  General  Parliament,  and  in 
its  proceedings,  and  in  the  Local  Legislature  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  also  in  the  Federal  courts, 
and  in  the  courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

Thus,  if  the  use  of  the  French  language  can 
be  excluded,  so  also  may  the  use  of  the 
English  language  be  excluded,  for  both  are 
on  an  equal  footing.  Because  it  is  not 
stated  that  the  laws  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  shall  be  printed  in 
the  French  language,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  they  will  be  so  in  English  ;  but 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  English 
language,  as  it  is  not  stated  that  they  will 
be  printed  in  that  language.  The  hon. 
member  for  Verchhres  (Mr.  Geoffrion) 
would  have  something  more;  instead  of  the 
resolutions  setting  forth  that  the  French 
language  may  be  used,  he  would  have  them 
declare  that  it  shall  be  used ;  in  that  ease 
the  members  from  Lower  Canada  might  be 
compelled  to  speak  French;  but  are  the 
Upper  Canadian  members  also  to  be  forced 
to  speak  that  language,  they  who  do  not 
understand  a  word  of  it  ?  I  should  be  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Verch&res  if  we  could 
compel  Lower  Canadian  members  to  speak 
French,  and  Upper  Canadian  members  to 
speak  English,  as  in  that  case  each  would 
learn  the  language  of  the  other.  I  am  really 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
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for  Lower  Canada  had  never  spoken  anything 
hut  French  in  this  House,  the  members 
from  Upper  Canada  would  have  learned  that 
language  in  order  to  understand  him  ;  but 
as  he  wishes  to  make  them  understand  him 
without  putting  them  to  that  trouble,  he 
most  frequently  speaks  English.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  said  that  in  the  resolutions 
the  guarantees  which  we  seek  to  have  for 
our  language,  our  laws  and  our  institutions 
are  not  clearly  enough  expressed,  and  that 
the  Imperial  Government  might,  consequent¬ 
ly,  confer  upon  us  something  other  than  that 
for  which  we  ask.  But  could  not  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  impose  Confederation 
upon  us  as  it  did  the  union  ?  And  as  it 
does  not  do  so,  but  is  merely  desirous  of 
being  consulted,  we  ought  not  to  believe 
that  it  will  impose  upon  us  conditions  which 
are  opposed  to  our  interests. 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE — It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  impose  it  on  the  Lower  Provinces, 
who  do  not  wish  for  it. 

Mr.  REMILLARD — Certain  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  consider  our  present  position  an  excellent 
one,  and  say  they  do  not  wish  it  altered. 
But  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  greater 
number,  and  nearly  all  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  have  declared  that  changes 
are  indispensable  and  necessary.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hochelaga  has  acknowledged  it, 
and  has  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
When  I  was  a  supporter  of  the  Macdonald- 
Dorion  Administration,  I  understood  that 
the  members  of  that  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  changes  were  necessary,  and  that 
we  could  not  very  long  remain  in  our  present 
position.  The  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
has  admitted  that  the  opinion  of  Upper 
Canada  must  be  respected,  and  that  to  it 
would  have  to  be  granted  representation 
based  on  population  ;  and  the  influence  of 
Upper  Canada  made  itself  felt  by  the  Mao- 
donald-JJorion  Administration  ;  it  made 
itself  felt  especially  when,  just  before  the 
last  general  elections,  it  became  necessary 
to  oust  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sicotte  from  the 
Ministry  to  satisfy  Upper  Canada.  By 
means  of  Mr.  Sicotte,  elections  had  been 
secured  sufficiently  advantageous  in  their 
results  to  overthrow  the  Cartier-Macdon- 
AED  Administration,  to  which  I  was  opposed, 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  see  a  coalition 
between  the  parties,  and  because  J  consid¬ 
ered  that  that  Government  had  made  too  tree 
a  use  of  the  public  money.  But  I  foresaw 
that  sooner  or  later  I  should  return  to  the 


Conservative  party,  from  which  I  had  de¬ 
tached  myself  in  consequence  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  conduct  of  two  or  three  of  its  leaders, 
and  in  consequence  I  was  then  elected  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  any  party.  Alone  I 
strove  with  the  Conservative  party  in  my 
county.  I  was  faithful  to  the  friends  with 
whom  I  went  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  regret 
that  I  went  with  them  ;  so  long  as  they 
stood  in  need  of  me,  I  supported  them  in 
order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
circumstances  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country.  I  would  not 
change  my  party  then,  but  matters  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  having  changed,  I  consulted  my 
friends  in  the  county  which  I  represent, 
and  I  was  then  able  to  go  with  the  men 
whom  I  consider  able  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  institutions  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  general.  For  this  reason  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  prepared  by  them,  for  I  have  more  con¬ 
fidence,  as  regards  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  our  iflstitutions,  in  the  men  who 
are  now  in  power  than  in  those  with  whom 
I  formerly  worked.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  caD- 
not  do  otherwise  than  declare  it.  It  is  not 
my  wish  to  insult  any  one;  I  merely  state 
the  reasons  which  have  decided  me  to  go 
with  them ;  and  as  I  find  that  it  is  always 
necessary  to  be  in  favor  of  one  party  or  the 
other  in  this  House,  that  is  to  say,  for  that 
one  which  is  considered  to  be  the  best, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  opinion  and  to 
declare  myself  in  favor  of  the  Conservative 
party.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  my  intention 
to  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Richelieu  (Mr.  Perrault),  but  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  my  ideas  do  not  flow  rapidly,  and 
moreover,  I  do  not  wish  longer  to  fatigue 
the  House. 

SEVERAL  VOICES— Gp  on  !  go  on  ! 

Mr  REMILLARD— Well,  I  listened 
with  pain  to  the  language  used  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Richelieu.  Should  what  he 
said  in  French  be  repeated  by  some  one  in 
English,  I  should  greatly  fear  that  it  would 
give  rise  to  prejudice  against  us  among  the 
English  memters.  (Hear,  hear.)  Last 
year  he  said  to  the  members  from  Upper 
Canada, — “The  French-Canadians  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  use  of  arms,  and  if  you  insist  upon 
having  representation  based  upon  population, 
they  will  be  turned  against  you  j”  and  this 
year  he  says  that  one  Lower  Canadian  can 
stand  against  ten  Upper  Canadians.  He 
considers  himself  fortunate  in  being  under 
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the  protection  of  the  English  flag,  and  yet 
his  whole  speech  was  one  insult  to  the 
English  G-overnment.  (Hear,  hear.)  Does 
he  forget,  then,  that  the  French-Canadians 
are  in  a  minority  ?  He  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  great  men  who  saved  our  nation¬ 
ality  ;  but  if  those  men  had  made  use  of 
such  language  as  the  hon.  member  has  done, 
they  would  not  have  obtained  that  which 
they  did  obtain.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our 
nationality  vould  long  since  have  passed 
away ;  for,  I  repeat  it,  his  whole  speech  was 
one  insult  to  England  and  Englishmen. 
Fortunately  his  speech  was  not  understood 
by  the  English  members  of  this  House,  and 
consequently  it  could  produce  no  effect  upon 
them  ;  and  those  who  did  understand  him, 
moreover,  are  aware  that  he  spoke  for 
himself  alone,  and  that  he  does  not  re¬ 
present  the  opinions  of  the  Lower  Canadian 
members  or  of  the  Lower  Canadian  people. 
I  am  therefore  convinced  that  they  will  bear 
no  ill-will  to  the  French-Canadians  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  speech.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  been  said  that  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  would  entail  the  imposition  of  enormous 
taxes,  and  that  we  should  have  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  And  yet 
most  of  the  hon.  members  who  oppose  this 
scheme  acknowledge  that  the  defence  of  the 
country  must  be  provided  for,  or  at  least 
that  we  must  contribute  our  share  to  it. 
Under  the  present  regime,  the  Government 
has  the  right  of  presenting  a  bill  respecting 
the  militia  or  the  defences,  and  the  members 
may  accept  it  or  may  reject  it  if  they  con¬ 
sider  it  too  burdensome  for  us  ;  and  will  the 
ease  be  different  in  the  Federal  Parliament  ? 
We  shall  lose  nothing,  under  Confederation, 
in  respect  of  defence,  tor  we  shall  have  allies 
who  will  assist  us  in  economising  and  in 
preventing  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
which  would  be  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
country,  for  the  people  of  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  are  no  fonder  of  taxation  than  are 
those  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  any  change  in  our  position  would 
be  only  to  our  advantage,  under  Confedera¬ 
tion,  in  relation  to  defence ;  for  if  the  United 
States  should  attack  the  English  provinces, 
they  would  attack  all  the  provinces  together; 
they  would  probably  begin  by  attacking 
Canada,  because  they  think  more  of  Canada 
than  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  In  case  of 
difficulties  arising  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  burthen  of  war  would 
fall  upon  us,  for  we  should  be  first  attacked. 


It  is,  therefore,  our  interest  to  be  able  to 
receive  aid  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  to  be  able  to  convey  the  reinforcements 
which  they  would  send  us,  and  which  Eng¬ 
land  would  send  us,  by  railway.  As  regards 
defence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Lower  Canada 
would  be  found  to  occupy  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  position  in  the  Confederacy,  being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  all  the  provinces. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  a  material  point  of  view, 
we  could  not  but  grow  and  advance.  The 
annexationists  of  the  district  of  Montreal 
only  are  afraid  of  Confederation.  Indeed, 
all  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Montreal  are  with  the  United  States. 
But  if  we  are  not  desirous  of  being  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  and  if  we  are  desirous 
of  preserving  the  institutions  which  are  so 
dear  to  us,  I  maintain  that  we  must  con¬ 
struct  a  Confederacy  which  shall  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  protect  us  from  the  United  States. 
If  we  will  do  nothing  to  show  England  that 
we  are  disposed  to  improve  our  position  in 
relation  to  the  defence  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  we  expose  ourselves  to 
see  England  withdraw  her  forces  and  aban¬ 
don  us,  because  she  cannot,  unaided,  carry 
on  the  strife  with  the  United  States.  With 
our  help,  she  would  be  certain  of  victory. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  ought,  therefore,  to  build 
up  a  Constitution  which  will  establish  such 
relations  between  all  the  provinces  as  shall 
make  of  them  a  single  state  and  a  single 
people,  who  will  unite  in  case  of  war.  We 
may  change  our  Constitution  without  alter¬ 
ing  our  institutions,  and  I  maintain  that  the 
more  monarchical  our  government  is,  the 
safer  will  our  institutions  be,  for  in  those 
institutions  the  monarchical  principle  espe¬ 
cially  predominates.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
our  having  always  been  at  peace  that  those 
institutions  have  grown  and  prospered.  If 
England  should  abandon  her  colouies,  the 
United  States  would  take  possession  of  us, 
and  we  should  soon  disappear,  for  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Constitution  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
our  institutions.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  show  but  little  respect  for 
those  institutions,  aud  the  law  would  not 
be  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  masses 
from  spreading  themselves  in  our  midst,  and 
from  depriving  us  of  what  we  hold  most 
dear.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  I  say 
that  I  uuite  with  pleasure  with  the  men 
who  are  now  proposing  a  scheme  which 
l  consider  to  be  of  a  nature  to  preserve  our 
institutions,  our  language,  our  laws  and  our 
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religion,  with  that  great  party  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  PAQUET  —  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House,  and  although  the  question  now  under 
consideration  has  already  been  discussed  at 
great  length,  I  cannot  allow  so  important  an 
occasion  to  pass  without  making  known  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  protest  against 
the  constitutional  changes  which  are  now  pro¬ 
posed,  and  which  tend  to  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  overthrowing  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  we  have  been  governed 
since  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  June 
last,  I  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  explain  to 
myself  the  advantages  which  we,  Lower  Can¬ 
adians,  would  derive  from  Confederation,  and 
I  had  lost  myself  in  the  motives  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  union  of  this  kind,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  in  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Sherbrooke  that  “  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  had  not  been  a  new 
question  since  the  days  of  Lord  Durham, 
that  only  the  question  of  carrying  it  into  ef¬ 
fect  was  wanting.”  After  having  read  this 
significant  passage,  I  set  myself  to  work  to 
study  and  ascertain  what  were  the  tendencies 
and  spirit  which  actuated  Lord  Durham, 
and  more  especially,  what  object  he  had  in 
view.  I  did  not  take  long  to  convince  myself, 
as  any  Lower  Canadian  member  may  do  on 
reading  his  celebrated  report,  that  everything 
he  had  in  view  was  calculated  to  secure  our 
annihilation  as  French-Canadians,  and  that 
he  desired  neither  more  nor  less  thau  to  sub¬ 
ject  us  to  a  ruling  power  exclusively  English. 
When  we  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  from  Upper  Canada  rejoicing  over  such 
a  scheme,  and  declaring  themselves  so  much 
the  more  satisfied  from  the  fact  that  they 
would  obtain,  by  this  fine  stroke  of  policy, 
more  than  they  had  at  first  hoped  for,  when 
the  honorable  member  for  Lambton  (Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie),  whilst  avowing,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  done,  that  his  views  are  but  incomplete¬ 
ly  expressed  in  the  language  which  I  am 
about  to  read,  there  is  reason  for  some  little 
alarm.  This  is  what  that  honorable  gentleman 
said  in  the  House  the  other  night : — 

I  believe  then,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  that  Con¬ 
federation  is  desirable  ;  in  the  second,  that  it  is 
attainable;  and  in  the  third  place,  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  get,  and  this  last  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  reason  of  all  for  accepting  it.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  we  must  have  a  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  in  some  way,  and  I  think  the  scheme 


proposed  is  a  very  favorable  settlement  of  them. 
I  think  it  is  more  than,  perhaps,  Some  of  us  ex¬ 
pected,  at  the  time  when  the  present  Government 
was  formed,  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  and  I 
do  think,  sir,  it  would  be  the  greatest  act  of  mad¬ 
ness  that  western  members  of  this  House  could 
perpetrate,  to  vote  against  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
am  not,  however,  afraid  that  it  will  be  voted 
against  by  them.  I  believe  that  under  it  we  have 
obtained  representation  by  population,  that  we 
have  obtained  what  we  have  long  contended  was 
justly  due  to  us,  that  we  have  obtained  our  legi¬ 
timate  influence  in  framing  the  financial  policy  of 
the  country,  and  that  beyond  this  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  prospect  of  building  up  a  great  British 
union  on  this  continent.  We  should  therefore,  I 
think,  in  view  of  these  great  advantages,  overlook 
those  objections  which  may  be  regarded  as  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  scheme,  and  endeavor  heartily  to 
carry  out  the  work  successfully.  I  shall  willingly 
yield  my  support  to  the  scheme,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  I  represent — not 
only  to  the  people  of  the  locality,  but  to  those 
who  surround  me  in  Upper  Canada. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  gentlemen  from 
Upper  Canada  are  permitted  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  such  opinions  as  these,  I  hope  that 
my  fellow-countrymen  from  Lower  Canada 
will  permit  me  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
this  Confederation,  to  which  the  practical 
question  is  alone  wanting.  I  read  from  the 
report  of  Lord  Durham  : — 

I  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  national  char¬ 
acter  which  must  be  given  to  Lower  Canada ;  it 
must  be  that  of  the  British  Empire  ;  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  British  America; 
that  of  the  great  race  which  must,  in  the  lapse  of 
no  long  period  of  time,  be  predominant  over  the 
whole  North  American  continent.  Without 
effecting  the  change  so  rapidly  or  roughly  as  to 
shock  tbe  feelings  and  trample  on  the  welfare  of 
the  existing  generation,  it  must  henceforth  be  the 
first  and  steady  purpose  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  an  English  population,  with 
English  laws  and  language,  in  this  province,  and 
to  trust  its  government  to  none  but  a  decidedly- 
English  legislature. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  report,  I  read 
as  follows : — 

If  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  is  rightly 
estimated  at  400,(100,  the  English  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  at  150,000  and  the  French  at 
450,000,  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  will  not 
only  give  a  clear  English  majority,  but  one  which 
would  be  increased  every  year  by  the  influence  of 
English  emigration  ;  aud  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  French,  when  once  placed,  by  the  legitimate 
couise  of  events  and  the  working  of  natural 
causes,  in  a  minority,  would  abandon  their  vain 
hopes  of  nationality.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  CAUCHON — He  was  in  error. 
That  all  related  to  the  Union  Act  and  to 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  PAQUET  —  Yes  ;  it  had  reference 
to  the  beginning  of  the  end.  (  Hear,  hear.) 
A  little  further  on  I  read  as  follows  : — 

A  general  Legislative  union  would  elevate  and 
gratify  the  hopes  of  able  and  aspiring  men. 
They  would  no  longer  look  with  envy  and 
wonder  at  the  great  arena  of  the  bordering 
Federation,  but  see  the  means  of  satisfying 
every  legitimate  ambition  in  the  high  offices  of 
the  judicature  and  executive  government  of 
their  own  union. 

Again  I  find  the  following  passage  : — 

But  even  in  the  administration  of  justice,  an 
union  would  immediately  supply  a  remedy  for 
one  of  the  most  serious  wants  under  which  the 
provinces  labor,  by  facilitating  the  formation  of 
a  general  appellate  tribunal  for  all  the  North 
American  colonies. 

And  again : — 

The  completion  of  any  satisfactory  commu¬ 
nication  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  would, 
in  fact,  produce  relations  between  these  provin¬ 
ces  that  would  render  a  general  union  absolutely 
necessary.  Several  surveys  have  proved  that  a 
railroad  would  be  perfectly  practicable  the  whole 
way. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Lord 
Durham,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  report,  preaches  in  favor  of  the  very  Con¬ 
federation  which  we  are  about  to  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  us.  Even  before  Lord  Durham, 
Judge  Sewell,  in  1814,  had  expressed  opin¬ 
ions  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  in  1839  the  whole  of  the  present  plan  of 
Confederation  was  traced  out.  The  honorable 
metnber  for  Montmorency  pretends  that  Lord 
Durham  was  mistaken;  but  for  my  part  I 
find,  in  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  reproach 
which  have  been  accumulated  against  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  we  may  urge  this, 
that  they  did  not  give  Lord  Durham  credit 
for  the  work  he  had  already  done,  and  that 
they  did  not  endorse  upon  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  now  laid  before  us  the  words 
“  True  copy  of  the  scheme  of  Lord  Durham 
as  set  forth  in  his  report  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  (Hear,  hear.)  French-Canadian 
nationality  has  been  talked  about.  Lord 
Durham  speaks  of  it  in  his  report  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  The  error  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  consists  especially  in  that  vain  attempt  to 
preserve  a  French-Canadian  nationality  in  the 
midst  of  Anglo- American  states  and  colonies.” 
When  is  the  imposition  of  a  new  nationality 


spokep  of,  if  not  at  the  time  when  it  is  sought 
to  snatch  from  a  people  that  which  it  already 
possesses  ?  There  will  be  opposition,  I  trust ; 
for  otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  conu 
prehend  the  logic  of  honorable  members  who 
emphatically  declare  that  they  will  stand  by  it 
at  any  risk.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  a  people  cannot  be  changed  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  Legislature  ;  but  why  should 
obstacles  be  placed  in  our  path,  why  should 
we  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  when 
there  is  no  legitimate  ground  tor  imposing  it 
upon  us  ?  Another  reason  which  gives  me 
good  ground  for  hoping  that  the  work  of 
destruction  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
hurry,  as  desired  by  the  honorable  members 
of  the  Administration,  is  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  ostracise  a  people  which  numbers 
more  than  a  million.  The  example  of  Bel¬ 
gium  suffice!.'  to  prove  it  to  us,  and  also  that 
of  Greece,  which,  after  three  centuries  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  oppression,  stood  up  manfully  and 
exclaimed,  “  We  are  still  Greeks.”  I  am 
confident,  then,  that  following  their  example, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  constitutions  that  may 
be  framed  for  us,  and  of  all  the  vexations  to 
which  we  may  have  to  submit,  we  also  shall 
come  out  triumphant  from  our  trials,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  We  are  still French-Canadians.”  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  honorable  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  especially  those  from  Lower 
Canada,  ought  not  to  forget,  either  in  our 
interest  or  in  their  own,  that  a  generation 
which  detaches  itself  from  the  generations 
which  preceded  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  repu¬ 
diated  by  the  generations  which  come  after; 
that  social  existence  is  not  concentrated  in  a 
single  period,  that  it  influences  the  future. 
These  honorable  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
reflect  on  this  before  imposing  upon  us  the 
practical  question  of  Lord  Durham.  Passing 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  financial  question, 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  honorable  member  for  Dor¬ 
chester  (the  Honorable  Solicitor  General  for 
Lower  Canada),  who  claims  to  have  expressed 
an  official  opinion  on  this  head.  Although  he 
has  affirmed  that  he  drew  them  from  authentic 
sources,  the  results  which  he  has  obtained 
from  his  calculations  differ  from  those  which 
I  have  obtained,  founded  upon  the  figures 
which  he  has  made  use  of  to  establish  his 
proposition.  He  has  declared  that  we  shall 
have  a  surplus  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  ERIC  DORION— And  he  added 
that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  lend  the 
amount. 
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Mr.  PAQUET — I  shall  now  submit  to  this 
honorable  House  a  statement  of  the  expen¬ 


diture  which  will  be  incurred  by  the 
Government  of  Lower  Canada  : — 

Administration  of  justice .  $364,785 

Deducting  the  salaries  of  the  judges..  50,000 


§314,785 

Education .  254,000 

Scientific  institutions .  5,900 

Hospitals  and  charities . .  ]  24,949 

Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures .  3,500 

Agriculture .  50,000 

Repairs  and  public  buildings .  *  15,000 

Colonization  and  roads. .  113,000 

Timber  cullers .  35,000 

Office  and  other  contingencies  .  77,000 

Public  works .  30,000 

Slides .  15,000 

Surveys . . .  30,000 

Court  houses  and  gaols .  10,500 

Rent  of  site  of  Parliament  house....  4,444 

Legislation .  200,000 

Executive  Government .  100,000 

Public  departments .  100,000 

Public  lends  .  37,000 

Publication  of  the  laws .  20,000 

Elections  .  15,000 

River  police .  30,000 

Unforeseen  expenditure  .  10,000 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt,  share  of 

Lower  Canada .  300,000 


Total  expenditure . $1,885,078 

Local  revenue  estimated  at  about. . . .  1,400,000 


Deficit . $485,078 


These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Public 
Accounts  for  last  year.  Subtracting  from 
that  sum  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Local  Government,  instead  ol 
a  surplus  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $485,088; 
and  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  we 
to  meet  it  otherwise  than  by  direct  taxation, 
or  by  diminishing  the  public  appropriations, 
which  are  by  no  means  excessive  now  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  latter 
alternative,  there  will  remain,  I  Bay,  no 
other  means  than  direct  taxation.  The  Hon. 
Minister  of  Finance,  moreover,  told  us 
so  expressly,  in  these  words  : — 

The  Federal  Legislature  will  have  power  to 
impose  any  system  of  duties  which  they  may 
think  proper  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  admin¬ 
istration,  whilst  the  local  legislatures  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  direct  taxation  for 
the  same  purpose,  if  their  revenues  prove  in¬ 
sufficient. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  affirm  that 


the  country  is  not  ready  to  submit  to  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  in  this  matter,  as  also 
upon  the  scheme  itself,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  express  the  opinion  of  my  county. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  third  point,  which  I  would 
humbly  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  is  the  expediency  of  pressing  for 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  before  an  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  had  to  the  people.  I  believe 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  have  too 
much  respect  tor  itself  and  for  the  people  to 
vote  at  once  upon  the  resolutions  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us.  If,  however,  public  opinion  is 
not  to  be  regarded,  I  flatter  myself  that 
at  all  events  precedents  will  not  be  treated 
with  contempt.  We  find  in  the  History  of 
Canada,  by  Christie,  that  in  1823,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  in  the  Lower  Canadian 
Parliament  to  effect  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  following  decision  was  come  to 
by  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  paragraph  I  am  about  to  read  formed 
part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  :  — 

I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers  proposed  to  Parliament  cer¬ 
tain  alterations  in  the  act  thirty-first  George  the 
Third,  chapter  thirty-one,  principally  with  a  view 
to  unite  into  one  the  two  legislatures  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada ;  but  the  measure  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  postponed  to  the  next  session,  in  order 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  people  of  those  provinces  upon  it. 

(Hear,  hear).  In  the  same  history  we  find 
another  example,  which  will,  I  believe, 
strongly  support  me  in  the  position  I  have 
taken  : — 

In  1839  Lord  John  Russell  gave  notice  in 
the  Hous  of  Commons,  on  the  3rd  June,  of 
certain  resolutions  which  he  intended  to  submit 
relating  to  the  projected  union  of  the  Canadas. 
He  was,  however,  induced,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  waive  them,  and  at  once  to 
introduce  his  bill  for  the  purpose.  In  doing 
which  he  stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  carry  it 
only  through  a  second  reading,  in  order  that  it 
might  undergo  discussion,  but  that  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  strong  protest,  on  the  part  of  Upper 
Canada,  against  the  intended  union,  he  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  legislate  that  session  finally 
on  the  subject. 

Here  we  have  another  fact  which  proves  that 
in  England,  in  1839,  the  measure  was 
opposed  at  its  second  reading,  and  that  a 
year  was  given  to  the  Canadian  people  to 
reflect  upon  the  merits  ol  the  proposed  union 
of  the  two  Canadas.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  was  done  in 
1839  will  again  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
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project  of  Confederation.  For  tliese  reasons 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  ought 
not,  in  the  first  place,  to  humiliate  us  by 
taking  from  us  the  privileges  to  which  we 
are  entitled,  then  ruin  us  by  a  scheme  which 
must  triple  the  expenditure,  and  lastly,  fail 
in  the  respect  which  they  owe  to  the  people, 
by  refusing  to  consult  them  before  changing 
the  Constitution.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  the  party  which  is  seeking  these  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  is  the  very  party  which 
calls  itself  Conservative,  who  obtained  their 
elections  to  preserve  and  guard  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  which  has  always  opposed  us 
because,  it  exclaimed,  we  were  the  allies  of 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford  (Hon.  Mr. 
Brown),  to  whom,  said  they,  we  wereready 
to  concede  representation  by  population,  the 
powerful  lever  which  was  to  endanger  all 
our  civil  and  religious  institutions.  Well, 
what  do  these  hon.  gentlemen  do.  to-day  ? 
Instead  of  preserving  the  Constitution,  they 
change  it  and  indeed  destroy  it,  by  granting 
to  Upper  Canada  preponderance  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  I  prove  this  by  citing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Finance  (Hon.  Mr.  Galt)  : — 

Now  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Lower  House  the  principle  of 
representation  proportioned  to  population  ;  for 
without  that,  Upj  er  Canada,  who  has  so  long 
demanded  this  reform,  would  never  have  consent¬ 
ed  to  enter  into  the  Confederation. 

If  Upper  Canada  would  never  have  consent¬ 
ed  to  enter  into  the  Confederation  without 
representation  by  population,  then  she  has 
obtained  it,  as  she  has  consented  to  enter  the 
Confederation;  and  why  say  that  that  measure 
has  not  been  conceded  ?  In  conclusion,  I 
affirm  that  the  proposed  Confederation  of  the 
provinces  is  only  a  Legislative  union  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  I  will  cite  the  language  made  use 
of  a  short  time  ago  by  a  man  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  talents  and 
his  eloquence,  at  a  meeting,  held  in  the  city 
of  Montreal,  to  condemn  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  that  the  present  Confederation  is 
but  the  chrysalis  of  a  Legislative  union,  and 
that  the  butterfly  would  not  be  long  in 
making  its  appearance.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  O’HALLORAN — Before  proceeding, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  resolutions  in  your  hands,  I  may  say 
that  if  1  had  any  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
on  the  merits  of  this  scheme,  I  might  have 
taken  a  preliminary  exception  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  House  to  pass  this  measure.  You, 


sir,  and  I  were  sent  here  to  make  laws,  not 
legislatures.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  were  sent 
here  to  work  out  the  Constitution  of  this 
country — not  to  undermine  and  destroy  it. 
There  is  not  an  elector  from  Gasp6  to  Sarnia, 
however  humble  he  may  be,  who  has  not  just 
as  much  right  to  pronounce  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  you  and  I  have.  Therefore,  if  it  were 
my  wish  to  shirk  this  question,  which  it  is 
not,  I  could  justify  myself  by  saying  it  was 
no  part  of  my  mandate,  or  of  the  compact 
between  me  and  those  who  sent  me  here. 
When  we  assume  the  power  to  deal  with  this 
question,  to  change  the  whole  system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  effect  a  revolution,  peaceful 
though  it  he,  without  reference  to  the  will 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  we  arrogate 
to  ourselves  a  right  never  conferred  upon 
us,  and  our  act  is  a  usurpation.  But  I  rise 
not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  scheme 
in  detail,  as  it  has  already  been  discussed  so 
fully — and  I  cannot  possibly  say  much  which 
may  not  already  in  substance  have  been 
said,  and  much  better  said  than  I  could 
expect  to  say  it  —  but  I  rise  to  record  my 
protest  against  the  usurpation  which  this 
House,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  guilty 
of  in  undertaking  to  pass  this  measure,  or, 
so  far  as  in  its  power  lies,  to  impose  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  a  Constitution  con¬ 
trary  to  their  wishes — a  Constitution  which 
they  will  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  until  they  are  called  upon  to  submit  to 
it  and  obey  it.  I  rise  to  protest  also  against 
this  parliamentary  gag  by  which  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  suppress  free  discussion  in 
this  House,  and  to  compel  it  to  adopt  against 
its  will,  or  against  its  reason  and  judgment, 
a  measure  with  which,  perhaps,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  honorable  members  of  this 
House  have  no  real  sympathy.  It  is  no 
answer  to  me  to  say  that  I  may  express  my 
views  freely — that  I  may  fully  discuss  this 
question.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  I  have 
the  privilege  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
this  measure,  if  1  am  denied  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  the  sense  of  this  House,  and  of  put¬ 
ting  on  record  what  I  may  consider  its 
objectionable  features — if  I  am  denied  the 
right  of  submitting  to  the  House  substantive 
motions  and  resolutions,  which  might  perhaps 
meet  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  this  House, 
and  which  at  all  events  would  afford  to  the 
people  of  this  country  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  views  of  the  honorable  members 
of  this  House  upon  possible  amendments 
which  might  be  proposed  to  this  measure.  At 
an  early  period  of  this  session,  I  gave  notice 
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of  substantive  resolutions  which,  however  lit¬ 
tle  they  might  have  met  the  sense  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  House,  express  the  views  of  a 
large  majority  of  my  constituents.  It 
would  interest  them  to  see  how  far  those 
views  met  the  approbation  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  here;  it  would  interest 
them  to  know  how  far  honorable  gentlemen 
from  Upper  Canada  are  prepared  to  go  to  in¬ 
sure  to  the  English  speaking  minority  of 
Lowet  Canada  those  rights  and  liberties 
which  they  claim  for  themselves ;  it  would 
afford  us  some  criterion  by  which  we  might 
measure  the  degree  of  protection  we  should 
find  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  from  possible 
oppression  in  our  Local  Parliament.  For  if 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  will  not  hear  us  to¬ 
day,  if  they  manifest  an  indifference  to  the 
injustice  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
by  the  proposed  Constitution,  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  similar  selfishness  may  not  mark 
their  conduct  after  we  shall  be  powerless  to 
rebuke  it  ?  I  will  read  those  resolutions  which 
I  had  designed  to  propose,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  a 
modification  of  this  measure,  which,  if  it 
must  be  adopted,  might  possibly  have  been 
so  amended- as  to  remove  many  serious  objec¬ 
tions  now  entertained  to  it  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada.  They  are 
in  these  words  : — 

Resolved ,  That  assuming  the  Federal  system 
of  government  to  be  a  political  necessity  in  a 
union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
any  Confederation  of  those  provinces  which  ig¬ 
nores  the  difference  of  race,  language  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  slates  or 
territories  sought  to  be  thus  united,  and  is  not 
framed  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants 
of  each  such  state  or  territory  the  management 
of  their  own  local  affairs,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  peculiar  views  and  sentiments,  is  un¬ 
wise  and  inexpedient,  and  not  conducive  to  good 
government,  or  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  framed. 

This  resolution  I  put  forth  simply  for  the 
sake  of  shewing  the  idea  which  I  had  in  my 
mind,  without,  I  am  free  to  confess,  any 
expectation  that  the  particular  modification 
which  I  was  about  to  propose  would  meet  the 
sense  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  but  as 
giving  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  would  consider  that  their  interests 
might  be  best  preserved.  The  second  reso¬ 
lution  I  designed  to  propose  is  as  follows: — 
Resolved ,  That  with  a  view  to  secure  to  that 
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portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  speak¬ 
ing  the  English  language,  the  free  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  their  own  ideas,  institutions  and 
fights,  in  any  proposed  Confederation  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  Canada  should  be  divided  into  three  civil 
divisions,  to  wit :  W estern,  Central,  and  Eastern 
Canada. 

Why  is  it  that  objection  is  made  to  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union  ?  The  reason  why  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  of  French 
origin  will  not  consent  to  a  legislative  union, 
is  the  very  reason  that  makes  it  desirable  to 
the  English  speaking  population  of  Lower 
Canada.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union.  We  desire  that  Canada  should  be  a 
united  people,  ignoring  sectionalism,  and  bas¬ 
ing  our  institutions  upon  one  broad  principle 
of  Canadian  nationality,  which  shall  blend  all 
races,  and  in  time  obliterate  all  accidental 
distinctions  of  language,  religion,  or  origin. 
Our  French-Canadian  fellow-subjects  will  not 
consent  to  this.  If  they  will  not  hear  our 
arguments,  let  them  listen  to  their  own.  If 
Federalism  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  it  is  necessary  in  a  tenfold  degree 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  English 
speaking  minority.  They  tell  us  we  may  rely 
upon  their  well-known  liberality  and  toleration. 
We  cannot  consent  to  hold  our  liberties  by 
mere  sufferance,  when  we  are  entitled  to  hold 
them  by  right.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  us 
to  submit  to  such  humiliation.  In  these 
remarks  which  are  forced  from  me,  and  which 
I  am  compelled  to  make  in  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  those  who  sent  me  here, 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  those  of  another  origin 
— to  the  French-Canadian  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  whom  I  see  around  me.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  many  respects  I  sympathise  with  them, 
and  have  always  sympathised  with  them.  I 
desire  to  live  among  my  French-Canadian 
fellow-subjects  in  peace.  I  desire  to  maintain 
those  amicable  relations  which  have  always 
subsisted  between  the  English-speaking  and 
the  French-Canadian  populations  of  Lower 
Canada.  As  I  said  before,  I  sympathise  with 
my  French-Canadian  fellow-subjects  in  many 
respects.  I  respect  their  character,  I  admire 
their  laws.  But  this  antagonism  is  not  courted 
by  me.  It  is  forced  upon  me.  Let  me  call 
the  attention  of  honorable  gentlemen,  more 
especially  of  those  from  Upper  Canada,  to 
the  position  in  which  this  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion  now  before  the  House  would  place  the 
English-speaking  people  of  Lower  Canada. 
I  may  say  at  the  outset,  that  although  they 
number  only  one-fourth  of  the  population, 
they  possess  at  least  one-third  of  the  property, 
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and  pay  one-half  of  the  taxes.  The  French- 
Canadian  differs  very  materially  in  many 
respects  from  the  Englishman,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  is  more  simple  in  his  habits, 
more  frugal  in  his  mode  ot  life,  and  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  novelty.  He  is  content  to  ride  in  a 
carriageof  the  same  fashion  as  that  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  He  is  wedded  to  his  institutions,  his 
old  customs,  and  old  laws.  It  is  different 
with  the  English-speaking  people.  They  are, 
as  a  people,  more  extravagant,  more  eager  for 
novelty,  and  in  many  other  respects  widely 
different  from  the  French-Canadians  in  their 
tastes  and  habits.  Of  course  a  comparison 
would  he  invidious,  and  I  do  not  desire 
to  institute  one.  But  I  am  not  at  libe.rty 
to  ignore  the  facts.  Let  us  see  how,  under 
this  proposed  Constitution,  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  people  would  be  placed  in  reference  to 
their  peculiar  interests  and  their  peculiar 
ideas.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  desire  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  14th  resolution, 
by  which  it  is  provided  how,  especially  after 
the  local  governments  are  established,  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Council  of'  the  General  Government 
is  to  be  constituted — by  its  members  being 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
nomination  of  the  respective  local  govern¬ 
ments.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
Local  Legislature  which  will  be  imposed  on 
Lower  Canada,  the  English  element  will  not 
certainly  be  more  than  one-fifth  in  number. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  under  the 
peculiar  provisions  with  reference  to  the  powers 
granted  to  the  local  governments,  by  which 
the  legislative  councillors  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Government  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  local  governments,  and  in  the 
case  of  Lower  Canada,  when  its  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  will  bo  four- fifths  French-Canadian  and 
only  one-fifth  of  English  origin,  think  you 
how  many  English  members  from  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  would  ever  find  their  way  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  ?  How  would  it  be  possible, 
when  the  Legislative  Council  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local 
Government,  and  that  Local  Government 
four-fifths  French-Canadian,  for  the  English 
element  to  obtain  fair  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Council  ?  When,  I  say,  would  an 
English-speaking  inhabitant  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  ever  receive  such  a  recommendation,  un¬ 
less  he  approved  himself  more  French  than 
English  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  by  the 
23rd  resolution,  it  is  provided  that  “  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  each  province  shall  divide  such 
province  into  the  proper  number  of  constituen¬ 
cies,  and  define  the  boundaries  of  each  of 


them.”  How  easy  would  it  be,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  clause,  for  the  Local  Legis¬ 
lature  to  snuff  out  one-half  of  the  English  con¬ 
stituencies  in  Lower  Canada.  They  might 
arrange  tneir  bounds  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  English-speaking  element  would  be  con¬ 
fined  within  very  narrow  limits.  There  would 
be  a  few  constituencies  left  entirely  English, 
but  the  English  population  would  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  influence  which  their  numbers 
and  wealth  should  give  them  in  the  Local 
Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  the 
Local  Legislature  will  have  power  to  alter  or 
amend  their  Constitution  from  time  to  time. 
We  to-day  may  frame  a  Constitution — the 
English-speaking  majority  in  this  House  may 
frame  a  Constitution  which  would  give  proper 
protection  to  the  English-speaking  population 
of  Lower  Canada.  But,  by  this  scheme  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  local  legislatures 
to  change  that,  and  to  modify  it  so  as  to  suit 
it  to  the  wishes  or  prejudices  of  the  French 
majority.  We  would  be  powerless,  after  we 
leave  these  halls,  any  longer  to  conserve  our 
rights,  and  the  privileges  which  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  give  us  may  be  taken  away  at  the 
very  first  session  of  the  Local  Legislature. 
Then  look  at  the  powers  which,  under  this 
Constitution,  are  conferred  on  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  first  I  find  is  the  power  of 
direct  taxation.  In  the  case  of  all  govern¬ 
ments,  the  power  of  taxation  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  power  they  can  possess.  It  is  that 
which  concerns  all  portions  and  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  controversy,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  difficulty.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all 
legislative  powers,  and  this  power  is  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Local  Legislature  of  a  province, 
where  one  nationality  has  four-fifths  of  the 
numbers,  and  the  other  nationality  con¬ 
tributes  one-half  of  the  taxes.  Then  the 
Local  Legislature  is  to  have  the  control 
of  immigration — a  very  important  subject, 
which  deeply  interests  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  population  of  Lower  Canada — but  they 
would  have  no  voice  in  framing  the  measures 
which  might  be  adopted  for  directing  and 
controlling  that  important  matter.  Then 
the  Local  Legislature  is  to  have  the  control 
of  education.  And  what  subject  can  there 
be  of  greater  importance  ?  And  what  sub¬ 
ject  is  there  which  might  be  a  source  of 
greater  strife  between  the  two  nationalities, 
which  by  this  provision  would  be  brought 
into  antagonism  ?  Even  under  our  present 
system,  with  sixty-five  Upper  Canadian  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  members,  who  would  naturally 
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be  expected  to  sympathise  with  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  a 
crying  grievance  with  the  latter  that  they 
cannot  get  such  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
education  as  they  desire.  What,  then, 
would  they  have  to  expect  if  they  went  into 
a  Legislature  wheie  four-fifths  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  of  a  different  nationality  and 
a  different  religion,  and  whose  prejudices 
and  interests  were  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  one-fifth  minority  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  the  Local  Legislature  is  to  have  con¬ 
trol  of  “  the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
management  of  hospitals,  asylums,  charities, 
and  eleemosynary  institutions/'  Now  it  is  a 
positive  fact,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  the 
English-speaking  population  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  expensive 
mode  of  living,  their  extravagant  habits, 
their  desire  for  change  and  progress,  their 
different  ideas  generally  from  the  French- 
Canadians,  consume  more  than  one-half  of 
the  dutiable  goods  that  are  brought  into  this 
country,  and  pay  one-half  of  the  taxes ;  and 
yet  the  money  which  they  would  pay  into 
the  public  chest  would  be  distributed  by  a 
majority  over  whom  they  had  no  control — a 
majority  who  would  not  in  any  manner  sym¬ 
pathise  with  them;  and  their  taxes  would  be 
applied  to  objects  which  they  might  not  deem 
desirable — which  they  might,  perhaps,  con¬ 
sider  detrimental  to  their  interests.  And 
they  would  be  completely  without  remedy, 
should  this  proposed  Constitution  unfortu¬ 
nately  be  imposed  upon  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  painful  to  me  to  be  compelled  to  refer 
to  these  matters.  It  is  not  with  pleasure 
that  I  bring  before  the  House  the  antagonism 
which  would  inevitably  arise  between  the 
two  nationalities,  should  they  be  brought 
together  into  one  Legislature,  with  such  a 
vast  disproportion  between  their  means  of 
taking  their  own  part  We  are  told,  and 
told  very  truly — I  rejoice  that  it  is  the  fact 
—that  hitherto  the  two  races  in  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  have  lived  in  peace.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  any  longer  live 
in  peace ;  it  would  be  impossible  that  with 
such  a  disparity  of  numbers,  and  with  such 
antagonistic  interests,  they  should  not  come 
into  conflict.  It  would  be  a  constant  war¬ 
fare,  and  this  new  Constitution,  instead  of 
settling  the  sectional  difficulties  in  this 
country,  instead  of  bringing  peace  to  this 
country,  instead  of  removing  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings,  would  have  the  very 
opposite  effect  From  the  fact  that  the 


field  of  conflict  would  be  smaller,  that  the 
arena  would  be  more  circumscribed,  the 
strife  would  be  all  the  fiercer.  You  are  not 
bringing  peace,  but  a  sword.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  POWEl.L — Does  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  Lower  Canada  assent  to  that  ? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  O’HALLORAN — It  is  not  my  pro¬ 
vince  to  inquire  what  any  hon.  gentleman 
assents  to  or  dissents  from.  What  I  have 
to  do  is  to  see  that  the  interests  of  those  who 
sent  me  here  are  not  put  in  jeopardy.  And 
it  will  be  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
see  that  he  too,  on  his  part,  faithfully  dis¬ 
charges  his  duly  to  those  he  represents. 
But,  sir,  the  English-speaking  people  of 
Lower  Canada  are  to  be  amused,  and  their 
attention  is  to  be  diverted  from  a  full  exam¬ 
ination  of  those  serious  matters  which  press 
themselves  upon  our  consideration,  by 
cleverly  drawn  abstractions  an4  sophistries, 
such  as  new  nationalities — union  is  strength 
— a  great  empire — and  the  other  plausible 
pretexts  that  are  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  It  would  be  easy  to  refute  and 
show  how  baseless  are  all  these  schemes  of 
greatness  with  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  sought  to  be  misled.  We  are 
gravely  asked  :  “  What  man  would  remain 
poor,  when  he  could  at  once  become  rich  ? 
What  man  would  remain  weak,  when  he 
could  at  once  become  powerful  ?  Who 
would  be  diminutive,  when  by  merely  taking 
thought  he  could  add  cubits  to  his  stature  ? 
What  people  would  continue  to  be  a  mere 
colony,  when  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  they 
could  at  once  become  an  empire,  under  a 
new  nationality?”  Sir,  these  sophistries  will 
not  impose  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
Where  is  the  demonstration  furnished  us 
that  by  this  scheme  you  would  add  one 
dollar  to  the  wealth  of  this  country,  or 
one  human  being  to  its  inhabitants,  or  one 
inch  to  its  territory?  We  do  not  find  it 
afforded  during  the  course  of  this  debate.  I 
have  listened  attentively  to  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  scheme,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  demonstrate  these  things.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  we  are  about 
to  consolidate  the  strength  of  this  country, 
in  order  to  resist  invasion  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  in  what  manner  such  an  end  is 
promoted  by  this  measure.  Are  we  not 
already  united  under  one  Government?  Are 
we  not  already  living  under  the  control  of 
the  same  executive  power  ?  Do  we  not  fight 
under  the  same  flag,  and  pay  allegiance  to 
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the  same  Sovereign  ?  Is  Dot  every  man  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  just  as  much 
under  the  control  of  the  head  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  ? 

It  is  all  sophistry  this  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  increase  the  strength  of  this  country  by 
the  proposed  union  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces.  An  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  us 
by  sensational  rumors  about  invasion,  and  it 
is  stated  that  we  must  put  forth  every 
possible  strength  to  save  ourselves  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  neighboring 
republic ;  and  we  are  gravely  told  that 
through  the  action  of  a  number  of  self- 
constituted  delegates  assembled  around  a 
green  table,  and  adopting  certain  resolutions, 
the  whole  of  the  physical  laws  relating  to 
our  country  are  to  be  changed.  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  to  be 
brought  up  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
whole  of  our  territory  is  to  be  ■  compacted, 
consolidated  and  strengthened.  Our  ex¬ 
tended  frontier  is  no  longer  to  be  exposed  to 
attack,  and,  if  attacked,  will  be  much  more 
easily  defended.  Is  not  this  the  most  absurd 
sophistry?  Can  paper  resolutions  change 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  modify  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country.  Will  not  New¬ 
foundland  be  as  isolated  from  this  province 
after  Confederation  shall  have  been  adopted, 
as  it  is  to-day  ?  I  think,  sir,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  Canada  is  unequal  to  the 
defence  of  its  own  frontier  against  invasion 
from  the  only  quarter  from  which  it  is 
apprehended.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the 
Maritime  Provinces  are  alike  unequal  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  frontier.  By  what 
process  then  will  you  demonstrate  to  me, 
that  by  adding  the  frontier  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  to  that  of  Canada,  and  by  adding 
the  force  of  those  provinces  to  our  own, 
there  will  not  be  the  same  defencelessness 
as  at  present  ?  Will  there  not  be  the  same 
disproportion  between  the  defensive  power 
and  the  object  to  be  defended  ?  (Hear,  hear.  \ 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place  I  perceive 
no  immediate  necessity  for  those  constitu¬ 
tional  changes.  I  think  that  our  present 
Constitution  is  ample  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  either  real  or  imaginary,  under  which 
we  labor,  might  be  solved  within  the  limits 
of  our  present  Constitution.  I  consider  all 
our  difficulties  to  be  merely  sectional,  arising 
neither  from  differences  of  religion,  of  origin, 
of  language,  or  of  laws.  On  examination  it 


will  be  found  that  they  are  merely  fiscal 
difficulties,  and  that  they  arise  from  the  fact 
that  our  General  Government  does  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  true  end  and  object  of  its 
existence.  Do  away  with  your  local  grants, 
and  your  absurd  system  of  compensating  for 
one  improper  expenditure  by  the  creation  of 
another.  Let  there  be  no  expenditure  for 
merely  local  purposes,  or  for  purposes  that 
do  not  properly  come  within  the  functions  of 
the  General  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 

By  what  rule  of  right,  for  instance,  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of  the 
seigniorial  tenure  of  Lower  Canada  ;  and 
what  right  has  Lower  Canada  to  be  called 
upon  to  meet  the  extravagant  municipal 
indebtedness  of  Upper  Canada?  If  our 
difficulties  arise  from  differences  of  language 
and  races,  how  comes  it  that  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  Lower  Canada  have  so 
long  harmonized  and  sympathized  with  the 
extremeUltramontane  party  of  h  ower  Canada? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  you  cannot  find  any 
reason  for  it,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
they  remain  united  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  sectional  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  under  a  system  by  which  the 
common  exchequer  is  deemed  a  legitimate 
object  of  public  plunder.  Each  section 
seems  to  have  always  regarded  the  public 
chest  as  fair  game ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
Lower  Canada  has  generally  had  the  best 
of  it.  These  things  caused  dissatisfaction 
in  the  minds  of  people  from  other  sections 
of  the  country,  and  they  undertake  to  form 
combinations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  public  chest  similar  undue  advan¬ 
tages.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
is  to  deprive  the  Legislature  of  the  power 
to  make  grants  for  local  objects.  Let 
there  be  no  revenue  collected  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  country,  and 
let  it  be  distributed  for  those  general  pur¬ 
poses  with  due  economy,  and  we  shall  hear 
nothing  more  of  sectional  difficulties.  (Hear, 
heaT.)  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
this  same  idea,  I  find  in  my  own  mind 
another  very  important  consideration  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  our  country.  It  has  now,  I 
believe,  ceased  to  be  a  crime  to  “  look  to 
Washington.”  Not  long  ago,  the  term 
“  looking  to  Washington  ”  was  one  of  re¬ 
proach.  But  that  time  has  passed  away, 
,  and  our  Mends  on  the  othei  side  of  the 
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House  have  not  only  looked  to  Washington, 
but  absolutely  gone  there,  and  imported  the 
worst  features  of  the  republican  system  for  in¬ 
corporation  in  our  new  Constitution.  While 
they  were  doing  this,  I  regret  very  much 
that  they  did  not  import  from  Washington, 
or  from  some  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
their  ideas  of  economy  in  the  administration 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  regret  they  did  not  import  from  that 
country  a  very  important  principle  prevail¬ 
ing  there,  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  shall  impose  as  few  burdens  upon 
the  people  as  possible.  To-day,  sir,  we  are 
paying  the  man  who  stands  at  that  door  to 
admit  you  to  this  chamber  a  greater  annual 
salary  than  is  paid  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  We  are  paying  the  man 
who  stands  in  that  corner  with  his  paste 
brush  to  wrap  up  our  papers,  more  than  the 
indemnity  allowed  to  a  United  States  sena¬ 
tor.  W e  pay  the  Governor  General  a  greater 
allowance  than  is  received  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
the  most  heavily  taxed  people,  and  pay  larger 
salaries  for  the  work  performed,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  resources,  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — We 
pay  ourselves  well  too.  (Laughter.) 

Mr  O’HALLORAN — It  has  been  said, 
and  it  seems  to  be  thought  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  that  we  must 
do  something ;  that  our  affairs  cannot  with 
advantage  go  on  in  the  same  channel  in 
which  they  have  been  doing;  and  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  some  change.  It  is  made 
a  complaint  that  legislation  is  obstructed  by 
party  strife,  and  that  the  country  suffers 
for  the  want  of  new  laws.  Sir,  if  there 
is  one  vulgar  error  in  political  economy 
more  false  and  unsound  than  another, 
it  is  that  the  prosperity  of  any  country 
depends  on  the  amount  of  its  legislation. 
We  have,  as  a  general  thing,  too  much  legis¬ 
lation.  If  I  may  use  the  term,  we  are  legis¬ 
lated  to  death.  And  when  I  have  seen  bills 
pouring  into  this  House  by  the  hundred  at 
every  session,  I  have  said  to  myself : — 
“  What,  in  Heaven’s  name,  will  become  of 
this  country  if  all  these  bills  should,  by  any 
possibility,  ever  become  law  ?  ”  (Laughter.) 
The  idea  seems  to  prevail,  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  even  the  grass  cannot  grow  unless  its 
growth  is  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
No  change  in  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
will  remedy  the  difficulties  of  which  you 


complain,  for  they  have  their  source  within 
ourselves.  It  is  honest,  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  you  require,  not  legislation,  or  a 
change  in  our  form  of  Government. 

“’Bout  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best.” 

You  may  remove  your  seat  of  government  to 
Ottawa,  and  increase  your  Legislature  from 
130  to  194  members,  but  you  will  find  the 
same  difficulties  under  any  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  you  may  adopt,  so  long  as  you 
continue  extravagant  sectional  expenditure. 
Those  difficulties  will  still  meet  you  in  the 
face,  so  long  as  the  legislature  or  legislatures 
of  the  country  are  permitted  to  exercise 
functions  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  a 
general  government ;  so  long  as  you  refuse 
to  compel  localities  to  meet  their  own  local 
expenditure  by  local  means,  you  will  find  the 
same  causes  producing  the  same  effects  in 
Ottawa  as  in  Quebec.  Caelum  non  animam 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  (You  but 
change  your  skies  by  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  changes.)  I  remarked,  at  the  outset, 
that  I  must  deny  to  this  House  the  right  to 
impose  on  this  country  this  or  any  other 
Constitution,  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Who  sent  you  here 
to  frame  a  Constitution  ?  You  were  sent 
here  to  administer  the  Constitution  as  you 
find  it.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  British  North  America,  there  is  not  one 
other  government  that  has  dared  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  right  of  changing  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  people  without  consulting  them, 
except  ours.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  ti.at  even 
this  strong  Government  of  ours  have  dared 
to  assume  this  power,  when,  sooner  or  later, 
they  must  go  before  the  people  of  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  comes  to  my  haod, 
this  evening,  a  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  of  Newfound¬ 
land  in  the  Legislature  of  that  colony.  It  is 
instructive  as  shewing  that  there  was  one 
uniform  sentiment,  throughout  all  the  Lower 
Provinces,  in  favor  of  submitting  the  question 
to  the  people.  It  was  so  submitted  in  New 
Brunswick — it  met  its  fate.  It  is  now  about 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  The  Administration  ol  this  province 
have  been  wiser  in  their  generation  thau 
those  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  They  did 
not  dare  to  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  people — a  course  which,  if  not  exhibiting 
wisdom  on  their  part,  shows,  at  the  least, 
that  skill  and  craft  in  public  matters  for 
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which  most  of  them  have  become  famous. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  resolution  I  have  refer¬ 
red  to,  and  which  embodies  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Newfoundland  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  is  as  follows  : — 

Resolved,  —That  having  had  under  their  most 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  the  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  Federal  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  upon  the  terms  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Convention  of  dele¬ 
gates,  held  at  Quebec,  on  the  10th  of  October 
last — the  despatch  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  De¬ 
cember  3rd,  1864 — the  observations  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  relation  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  opening  Speech  of  the  present  session 
— and  the  report  of  the  Newfoundland  delegates — 
this  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  having  regard 
to  the  comparative  novelty  and  very  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  project,  it  is  desirable  that  before 
a  vote  ot  the  Legislature  is  taken  upon  it,  -it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people  at  large,  particularly  as  the  action  of  the 
other  provinces  does  not  appear  to  require  that 
it  should  be  hastily  disposed  of,  and  as  (the 
present  being  the  last  session  of  this  Assembly) 
no  unreasonable  delay  can  be  occasioned  by  this 
course ;  and  they,  therefore,  recommend  that  a 
final  determination  upon  this  important  subject 
be  'deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

(Hear,  hear.) 

An  Hon.  MEMBER— That  is  the  report 
of  a  committee. 

Mr.  O’HALLORAN— Yes,  it  is  the 
report  of  a  committee  ;  hut  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  as  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Of  course,  if  the  resolution  is  not  carried  in 
the  Legislature,  then  the  scheme  is  doubly 
defeated.  In  this  little,  petty  province, 
whose  interests,  as  compared  with  ours,  are 
of  trifling  importance  in  relation  to  the 
scheme,  the  Government  considers  that  the 
question  is  one  of  sufficient  moment  to 
demand  that  before  the  slightest  action  is 
taken  upon  it  by  the  Legislature,  the  people 
should  be  consulted  ;  but  in  this  large 
province,  with  its  comparatively  large  popu¬ 
lation,  and  with  important  interests  to  be 
affected,  the  scheme  is  to  be  hurried  through 
without  allowing  the  people  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  or  even  to  have  time  for  its 
consideration.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are  to 
have  no  voice  in  determining  what  kind  of 
government  they  and  their  children  are  to 
live  under  for  years  to  come.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  bold  declaration 
for  me  to  make,  that  this  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  deal  with  this  question ;  but,  sir,  I 


make  it  not  hastily  nor  unadvisedly,  because 
I  defy  honorable  gentlemen  to  find  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  their  proposed  action  in  any  free 
country  under  similar  circumstances.  We 
are  not  living  to-day  in  a  time  of  revo¬ 
lution  or  of  great  emergency;  but,  even 
if  our  circumstances  were  different,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the  precedents 
that  have  been  referred  to,  as  having  occur¬ 
red  many  years  ago  and  in  troublous  times, 
could  again  be  practised  or  adopted,  even  m 
England,  from  which  country  we  draw  all 
our  precedents.  The  precedents  which  have 
been  invoked  in  approval  of  the  course  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  prove 
too  much.  If  they  form  a  justification  for 
the  course  we  are  pursuing,  then  you  might 
prove  by  the  same  means  that  this  House 
had  the  power  to  perpetuate  its  existence 
beyond  the  limit  fixed  for  the  termination 
of  the  present  Parliament,  or  vote  ourselves 
members  for  life.  We  might  just  as  well 
constitute  ourselves  life  members  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  of  the  proposed  Con¬ 
federacy,  as  to  take  the  action  that  is  contem¬ 
plated.  I  know  that  it  is  represented  as 
very  important  that  the  measure  should  be 
carried  into  immediate  operation  ;  but  that  is 
a  matter  of  mere  expediency,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  constitutional  principles.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Irish  union  has  been  trium¬ 
phantly  referred  to  as  a  precedent  for  this 
measure.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  one,  and  little  deserving  of  our  imi¬ 
tation.  Let  me  show  you  how  this  matter 
has  been  regarded  by  one,  whose  authority 
will  not  be  disputed.  I  read  from  May's 
Constitutional  History  of  England ,  page  505 
ot  the  2nd  volume.  Speaking  of  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  England,  he  says : — 

A  great  end  was  compassed  by  means  the 
most  base  and  shameless.  Grattan,  Lord 
Charlemont,  Ponsonby,  Plunkett,  and  a  few 
patriots,  continued  to  protest  against  the  sale  of 
the  liberties  and  free  Constitution  of  Ireland. 
Their  eloquence  and  public  virtue  command  the 
respect  of  posterity  ;  but  the  wretched  history  of 
their  country  denies  them  its  sympathy. 

This,  sir,  is  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
English  historian  upon  the  means  by  which 
this  great  uational  crime  was  consummated, 
and  it  is  the  just  enconium  on  the  noble 
few  whose  patriotic  efforts  failed  to  prevent 
it.  I  read  it,  in  anticipation,  as  the  future 
history  of  the  wrong  now  about  to  be 
perpetrated  on  the  people  of  this  country  j 
and  while  it  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  no 
doubtful  terms,  the  well-merited  praise  of 
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the  small  band  who  stand  here  to-night  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  this 
scheme,  it  pronounces,  on  the  other,  the 
just  condemnation  of  those  who  trample  on 
those  rights,  and  who  forget,  in  the  pride  of 
their  brief  authority,  who  it  was  that  raised 
them  to  the  positions  they  occupy,  not  that 
they  might  coerce,  but  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people,  the  only  rightful  source  of  all 
political  power.  ('Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  S.  ROSS — I  will  not  attempt  to 
address  the  House  at  any  great  length  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  as  I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  this  debate  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible  ;  and  believing  that  that  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  this  House,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  has 
referred  to  one  matter  on  which  1  shall  not 
at  present  say  anything,  on  which  I  shall 
not  commit  myself.  I  suppose  that  it  will 
be  very  well  understood  what  I  refer  to, 
without  my  alluding  to  it  more  particularly. 
But  there  was  another  statement  which  he 
made — that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
change — on  which  I  shall  dwell  shortly,  and 
endeavor  to  show  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  a  change.  It  must  be  in  the  recollection 
of  every  hon.  member  in  this  House,  that 
one  year  ago  affairs  were  in  such  a  state — 
such  difficulties  presented  themselves,  that 
legislation  was  becoming  almost  impracticable. 
No  better  proof  of  this  could  be  desired 
than  that  the  Government  of  the  day  found 
themselves  so  surrounded  with  difficulties  in 
the  House,  that  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  Now,  why  should  a  Government 
possessing  so  much  talent  and  ability  as 
that  Government  did,  make  that  declaration, 
if  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  ?  (Hear, 
hear  \ 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — If  you  had 
voted  with  us,  it  would  have  been  all  right. 
(Hear  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  ROSS — Although  I  always  enter¬ 
tained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  was  Premier  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  differed  from  him  politically.  Then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  matter  to 
which  I  shall  refer,  to  show  that  this  House 
did  acknowledge  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  A  motion  was  made  by  the 
honorable  member  for  South  Oxford  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  constitutional 
changes.  That  committee  reported  to  this 


House,  and  I  will  just  read  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  that  report  in  support  of  what  I 
have  said  : — 

A  strong  feeling  was  found  to  exist  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  changes  in 
the  direction  of  a  Federative  system,  applied 
either  to  Canada  alone,  or  to  the  whole  British 
North  American  Provinces,  and  such  progress 
has  been  made  as  to  warrant  the  committee  in 
recommending  that  the  subject  be  again  referred 
to  a  committee  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Now,  this  was  signed  by  twelve  gentlemen, 
and  among  them  I  find  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Chateauguay,  who  then  declared  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  some  change.  I 
think,  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  clearly  shows 
that  the  matter  was  not  brought  upon  us  in 
a  hurry,  that  the  scheme  now  before  us  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  looked  forward  to  for 
some  time.  When  we  refer  to  that  period, 
we  find  that  the  Government  of  the  day 
placed  their  resignations  in  His  Excellency’s 
hands,  a  new  Government  was  formed 
which  met  the  House  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
and  on  the  14th  of  June  they  were 
defeated.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  they 
had  obtained  from  His  Excellency  per¬ 
mission  to  dissolve  the  House.  An  effort 
was  made,  however,  to  effect  a  .change  in  the 
Administration,  in  order  that  it  might  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  of  this  House,  and  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  After  some  time,  a  reconstruction 
was  effected,  and  in  the  programme  which 
the  present  Government  adopted,  they  did 
announce  that  they  would  take  up  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  when  they  met  the  House  the 
next  session,  they  would  be  prepared  to  lay 
before  the  House  a  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  existing  difficulties,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Federal  principle  into  Canada, 
coupled  with  such  provision  as  will  permit 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North-West 
territory  to  be  incorporated  with  the  same 
system  of  government.  If  there  were 
objections  to  a  change,  why  were  they  not 
made  at  that  time  ?  Did  not  the  House 
commit  itself,  then,  by  receiving  it  without 
any  objection  ?  Hence  I  think  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  pursued  a  manly,  straightforward 
course  in  coming  down  and  announcing  whac 
their  scheme  was  ;  and  whether  that  scheme 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  they  have  redeemed 
their  pledges ;  they  have  met  this  House 
with  a  scheme  for  the  Confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces.  (Hear.) 
Whether  this  scheme  is  all  that  we  could 
desire  or  not,  is  perhaps  a  matter  on  which 


we  shall  not  be  unanimous.  I  for  one,  ever 
since  I  have  thought  anything  about  poli¬ 
tics,  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  such  a  scheme  as  this  might  be  carried 
out.  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  a  legislative 
union.  I  think  that  is  the  correct  principle, 
but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  open  to 
conviction,  and  in  dealing  with  a  great 
question  like  this  we  must  not  expect  to 
have  everything  to  meet  our  own  views  ;  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  concessions,  and 
take  the  best  we  can  get.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  know  the  hesitation  with  which  the 
Constitution  of  ttie  United  States  was 
accepted;  that  Washington — the  father  of 
that  great  country — expressed  himself,  as 
well  as  many  other  eminent  persons,  against 
it,  but  accepted  it  as  the  best  that  could  be 
had.  We  find  the  same  expressions  falling 
from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Conference  which 
prepared  this  measure.  They  believe  that  it 
wa3  the  very  best  that  could  be  had  under 
the  circumstances.  (Hear.)  Now,  if  we 
look  for  one  moment  at  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  which  met  here  in  Quebec,  whether 
the  scheme  is  what  we  all  could  desire  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  oi  not,  we  must  admit 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  Con¬ 
ference  were  men  of  ability,  men  of  mind, 
men  who  have  for  years  been  the  guiding 
spirits  of  public  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
the  honorable  gentlemen  from  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  stand  in  their  respective  provinces 
equally  high  with  those  who  represented  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  the  del¬ 
egates  who  composed  this  Conference  ap¬ 
proached  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  the  tru¬ 
est  patriotism,  with  the  honest  endeavor  to 
settle  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  scheme  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  people,  and  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  us  together,  and  consolidating  and  build¬ 
ing  up  in  this  part  of  the  glorious  Empire, 
a  government  that  would  be  lasting  and 
stable.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  there  has  been  nothing 
that  has  proved  more  acceptable,  or  that  has 
been  better  received  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  my  constituents,  and  when 
I  read  the  first  clause  of  the  resolutions — 
“  The  best  interests  and  present  and  future 
prosperity  of'  British  North  America  will  be 
promoted  by  a  Federal  union  under  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such  union 
can  be  effected  on  principles  just  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  provinces,”  sir,  it  met  with  their  hearty 


cheers.  (Hear,  hear.)  Although  I  have  not 
the  honor  to  represent  one  of  the  largest 
constituencies  in  Upper  Canada,  yet  I  re¬ 
present  one  that  I  am  proud  of — the  people 
of  the  good  old  county  of  Dundas  are  sound 
at  the  core  ;  they  do  glory  in  British  con¬ 
nection,  and  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
support  me  or  any  other  representative  who 
would  give  an  uncertain  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  we  should  retain  that  connec¬ 
tion  or  not.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  upon  us,  when  we  look  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  difficulties,  for  us  to  make  some 
change,  and  there  is  an  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  Canadians  at  present  that  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of,  and  the  sooner  we  approach  the 
subject  the  better.  The  sooner  we  find  out 
that  we  have  a  great  future  to  establish,  that 
we  have  a  country  here  of  which  we  may  feel 
proud  and  rejoice  in,  I  think,  sir,  the  sooner 
that  state  of  things  is  brought  about  the  bet¬ 
ter.  (Cheers.)  Not  only  in  a  Canadian 
point  of  view  is  this  desirable,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  our  position  alongside  of  our 
neighbors,  with  whom,  I  am  sure,  we  all  de¬ 
sire  to  remain  at  peace,  if  they  will  only  leave 
us  in  quiet  amongst  ourselves.  That  is  all 
that  we  desire, 'but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
well  that  these  people  should  understand  that 
we  have  no  desire  whatever,  not  the  most 
remote  intention,  of  connecting  our  destinies 
with  theirs.  (Cheers.)  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  said  that  this  matter  is  new,  and  that  it 
is  forced  upon  us.  I  recollect  reading,  some 
years  ago,  most  able  letters  written  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Howe,  of  Nova  Scotia,  addressed  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  show  how  necessary 
this  union  was. 

Dr.  PARKER — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
honorable  gentleman  if  those  letters  were  not 
in  favor  of  a  legislative  union  ? 

Mr.  ROSS — I  think  they  were;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  he — the  writer  of  them — had 
found  himself  at  Quebec  as  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  he  would  have  done  just  as  they  did. 
Again,  I  find  that  at  another  time  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  in  1849,  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  gentlemen,  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple — the  ablest  and  foremost  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  since  left  this  state  of  action  —  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  high  mind,  and  universally  respected 
— I  mean  the  late  Hon.  George  Moffatt — 
that  organization,  the  British  League,  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  future  of 
this  country,  a  union  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  was  essential.  (Cheers.) 
If  I  had  time,  sir,  I  could  show  that  at  several 
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periods  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  union 
of  these  provinces  has  been  spoken  of  as  what 
must  eventually  take  place.  And  since  the 
subject  has  been  under  discussion  in  this 
country,  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction,  in  the  press  of  the  United  States,  arti¬ 
cles  showing  the  advantages  of  this  union  ; 
and  in  particular  one  very  able  article  in  the 
Chicago  Times ,  in  which  the  writer  pays  the 
people  of  this  country  a  high  compliment  for 
the  foresight  with  which  they  are  seeking  to 
protect  their  interests  in  the  future.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  are  other  authorities  to  which  I 
could  refer  to  show  the  advantages  of  a  union 
of  these  provinces.  Whether  Legislative  or 
Federal  unimportant — union  is  strength,  and 
union  is  desirable  if  we  expect  future  growth 
and  greatness.  I  think  the  arguments  are 
in  favor  of  a  legislative  union.  When  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  fairly,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Provinces  should  prefer 
a  Federal  to  a  Legislative  union.  I  can  quite 
understand  why  they  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  local  parliaments  ;  to  ask  them  to  give 
up  their  whole  machinery  of  government,  and 
to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  and  at  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  people  who  would  have 
the  commanding  influences  in  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  and  with  whom  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  little  acquainted,  would  be  asking 
rather  too  much.  There  is  also  some  reason 
to  fear  why  a  legislative  union  would  be  too 
cumbersome.  Many  think  that  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Legislature  of  the  country 
would  be  taken  up  with  the  local  business  ol 
the  different  sections  of  the  province.  I 
believe,  after  this  machinery  has  been 
well  in  operation,  and  after  we  have  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  each  othei ,  that  we 
shall  find  we  can  work  together,  and  that 
this  has  been  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
by  bringing  together  the  people  Irom  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  shall  find  that  our 
interests  are  better  understood,  indeed  that 
they  are  one ;  it  will  be  the  more  easy  to  do 
away  with  the  local  parliaments,  and  to  merge 
them  all  into  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  sir, 
there  will  be  this  advantage  from  the  present 
scheme — we  shall  have  the  machinery  for 
governing  the  whole  country  in  existence,  and 
k  will  be  easy  for  those  who  desire  it — if  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  who  will  be  living 
under  the  institutions  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  it  is  thought  desirable — the  necessary 
machinery  will  be  in  existence  for  consolidation, 
and  the  change  will  not  be  of  that  radical  nature 
that  it  would  be  at  the  present  moment.  Take 
another  view  of  the  case,  which  X  believe  will 
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be  borne  out  by  the  faots  ;  if  we  are  united — 
if  we  shew  to  the  world  at  large  that  we  have 
resolved  upon  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  future — the  population  of  this 
country  will  increase  to  such  an  extent,  that 
there  will  be  work  enough  for  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  as  well  as  for  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  think,  also,  that  the  system  will  have 
the  effect  of  inducing,  on  the  part  of  the  local 
administrations,  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the 
way  of  conducting  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  as  cheaply  and  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  when  the 
local  parliaments  are  once  established,  the 
people  will  see  the  advantage  of  material 
changes  in  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
country  ;  those  institutions  being  to  a  greater 
degree  subordinated  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  At  all  events,  these  are  all  matters 
for  future  consideration,  and  possibly  for 
future  action.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  refer  briefly  to  the  question  of 
Confederation  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
It  is  stated  that  in  this  respect  no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  country — that  there  will  be 
no  increase  of  trade  between  the  provinces. 
But  I  ask  this  House  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
this  light — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  good  reason  for  so  viewing  it — there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  United 
States  have  given  notice  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Reciprocity  treaty,  and  there  is  too  much 
cause  for  the  apprehension  that  the  bonding 
system  will  also  be  done  away  with.  Well,  if 
we  are  cut  off  from  all  these  facilities  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  what  is  our  position  ?  We  are  cut 
off  from  the  ocean  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
aud  in  this  respect  our  position  of  dependency 
on  a  foreign  power  is  a  most  humiliating  one. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  construction  ol'  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  has  been  insisted  upon  as 
a  commercial  necessity,  and  although  it  may 
be  an  expensive  work,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  it  must  be  built.  I  may  briefly 
state  my  own  position  in  regard  to  that  un¬ 
dertaking.  When  the  appropriation  w  s 
brought  up  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway  sur¬ 
vey,  so  strongly  was  I  opposed  to  that  scheme 
at  the  time  that  I  voted  against  it.  But,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  I  now  see  the  necessity 
for  it.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  this 
railway  should  be  constructed.  (Hear, hear.) 
I  hope  it  will  be  constructed  in  a  proper  and 
economical  manner,  and,  when  it  is  built,  I 
I  believe  that  in  a  commercial  point,  our  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  greatly  improved.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  impossible  for  any  honorable  gentleman 
to  shew  that  by  means  of  that  railway  no 
increase  of  trade  will  spring  up  between  the 
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different  provinces.  Western  Canada  is  de¬ 
cidedly  an  agricultural  country  ;  it  has  a  large 
surplus  of  grain,  and  it  must  find  an  cutlet 
for  it.  Shut  out  from  the  United  States,  and 
deprived  of  winter  communication,  where  are 
we  to  go?  To  store  and  house  it  throughout 
the  winter  months  would  be  a  great  cause  of 
loss.  It  is  said  that  the  export  of  grain  during 
the  winter  is  not  profitable.  But  do  not  the 
United  States  ship  continuously  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  flour  and  products  to  England  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  winter  season  ? 
And  what  should  hinder  us  from  pursuing 
the  same  course  if  we  have  the  Intercolonial 
Railway?  (Hear.)  Hon.  gentlemen  may 
attempt  to  argue  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
endeavor  to  conceal  the  fact;  but  I  firmly 
believe  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  introduce  coercive  measures,  with  the  view 
of  making  us  feel  that  our  commercial  interests 
are  identified  with  them,  and  I  believe  they 
will  continue  that  course  of  policy  towards 
us,  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  immediate 
invasion  and  attempted  subjugation,  but  1 
fear  that  their  policy  will  be  one  of  a  re¬ 
strictive  kind,  so  as  to  make  us  feel  as  much 
as  they  can  our  awkward  position  of  depend¬ 
ence.  Such,  I  believe,  is  their  policy.  They 
do  not  intend  immediate  invasion,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  they  will,  so  to  speak,  put  on 
the  screws,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  us 
feel  that  our  interest  is  witn  them  and  not 
separate  from  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can 
very  well  see  and  very  well  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  desire  to  annex  Canada,  al¬ 
though  many  have  maintained  that  such  is 
not  their  wish.  Going  back  to  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  I  find  that  even  in 
the  articles  of  Federation  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  provided  by  the  11th  article 
that  Canada,  acceding,  shall  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  union,  whilst  they  refused  to  allow  auy 
other  country  to  come  in  unless  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  nine  states.  The  war  of  1812,  too, 
evinced  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbors  to  attach  Canada.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States, 
in  our  own  day,  are  animated  by  the  same 
far-seeing  policy  in  regard  to  this  country, 
and  that  they  are  now  applying  a  little  gentle 
pressure  to  make  us  feel  that  our  interest  is 
no  longer  to  remain  isolated  from  them,  but 
to  connect  our  destiny  with  theirs.  Not  long 
since  I  listened  to  a  certain  lecture  in  this 
city,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  induce¬ 
ments  were  purposely  and  designedly  held 
out  for  ue  to  connect  our  destinies  with  those 


of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  States.  It 
was  said  that  the  great  cause  of  difficulty  in 
the  United  States  was  now  removed,  and  that 
there  was  no  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  their 
material  and  social  progress.  Well,  sir,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  are  a  great  people,  and 
that  their  advancement  has  been  great ;  but  I 
fail  to  perceive  that,  if  true  to  ourselves,  we 
have  not  the  same  advantages.  (Hear,  hear.) 
At  all  events,  if  our  advantages  are  not  so 
great,  they  are  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes, 
and  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  There  is  one 
other  consideration  to  which  I  desire  to  al¬ 
lude.  When  we  look  at  the  people  who  in¬ 
habit  these  provinces,  and  consider  from 
whence  they  come  and  what  are  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  that  they  are  a  progressive,  enter¬ 
prising  and  go-a-head  people,  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  we  are  always  going  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  are  always  to 
be  divided  into  different  provinces,  with  an 
imaginary  line  ?  Have  we  no  desire  or  wish 
to  expand  and  grow  ?  And,  I  ask,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  national 
greatness  in  a  separate  state  of  existence  ?  I 
think  that  the  interests  of  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  consolidated.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  resources  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  territory  is  concerned.  Stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  ample  for  the 
support  and  sustenance  of  a  great  people.  I 
have  even  heard  it  said,  by  persons  who  are 
good  authority  on  the  subject,  that  they 
believe  the  child  is  now  born  who  will  see 
British  North  America  inhabited  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  60,000,000.  This  may  be  going  too 
far,  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  a 
large  increase  to  our  numbers  will  take  place 
when  we  shall  have  given  effect  to  the  scheme 
now  in  contemplation.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
The  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon. 
Mr.  Dorion)  stated  in  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks  that  it  would  be  a  dark  day  for  Ca 
nada  should  these  resolutions  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  may  be  that  honorable 
gentleman’s  opinion  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
differ  from  him  entirely.  On  the  contrary, 

I  believe  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the  whole 
country  if  we  cannot  agree  upon  some  plan 
for  securing  our  speedy  union.  (Cheers.) 
The  honorable  gentleman  also  stated  that  the 
scheme  was  far  too  conservative  in  its  char¬ 
acter.  Well,  I  can  understand  why  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  should  find  fault  with  it  on 
that  acoount,  but  I  confess  that  that  does 
not  trouble  me  in  the  slightest  degree. 
(Cheers.)  He  declares  that  it  will  destroy 
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the  great  Liberal  party.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  such  a  calamity.  I  have  always  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  liberal — a  moderate  man  in 
politics.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  I  would  be 
sorry  to  see  any  great  party  destroyed  by  this 
scheme,  I  would  particularly  regret  to  wit¬ 
ness  tbe  destruction  of  the  great  Liberal 
party.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe,  however, 
that  that  party  will  not  be  destroyed  in  any 
such  manner.  After  this  great  scheme  is 
perfected,  we  will  have  parties  the  same  as 
before.  There  may  be  some  changes  as  re¬ 
gards  individuals,  but  I  trust  that  at  all 
events  there  will  still  be  a  great  Liberal 
party.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Party  is 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
country  ;  but  I  trust  that  party  feeling  will 
not  be  manifested  for  the  sake  of  creating 
divisions  and  discords,  but  that  all  parties 
will  unite  to  build  up  a  power  here  which 
will  be  felt  and  respected  throughout  the 
world.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  The  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Brome  (Mr.  Dunkin) 
made  some  remarks  which  it  struck  me  were 
very  singular  in  their  character,  but  which 
are  a  fair  instance  of  the  manner  he  adopts 
to  illustrate  and  substantiate  his  views.  He 
quoted  from  English  statesmen  and  English 
publications  all  that  could  possibly  be  cited 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  scheme ;  but  the 
moment  English  opinion  was  invoked  in  its 
favor,  he  turned  round  and  declared  that 
English  views  on  Canadian  affairs  were  en¬ 
tirely  unreliable.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
As,  however,  that  honorable  gentleman  is 
not  present,  1  shall  not  refer  further  to  his 
statements.  The  honorable  member  for  Corn¬ 
wall  (Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald),  for  whom  I 
have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect, 
said  that  the  cry  of  annexation  had  been 
raised  in  order  to  push  this  scheme  through. 
Weil,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion) 
said  that  this  was  the  very  measure  to  bring 
about  annexation.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— The  Pre¬ 
mier  stated  that  we  were  being  driven  towards 
annexation,  and  that  this  scheme  would  stop 
it. 

Mr.  ROSS — I  think  I  have  detained  the 
House  too  long  already ;  and  if  opportunity 
presents  itself  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  while  I  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
points  hereafter.  (Cries  of  “  Go  on  1”)  As  I 
said  before,  I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  met 
in  Quebec  approached  the  matter  in  a  spirit 
and  with  a  desire  to  adopt  a  Constitution  which 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 


And  although  I  do  not  entirely  concur  in  the 
resolutions — although  there  are  some  things 
about  them  which  I  would  desire  to  see 
changed,  I  shall  give  them  my  support  as  a 
whole.  Take  the  Constitution  of  the  Upper 
House  for  instance — I  would  prefer  rather  to 
see  the  present  system  retained ;  but  as  the 
delegates  thought  fit  to  change  it,  I  would  not 
feel  justified  in  voting  against  the  whole  scheme 
on  account  of  my  objection  to  one  or  two 
items  of  detail.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must 
expect  to  give  up  to  a  certain  extent  our 
opinions  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  greater 
benefits  than  we  at  present  enjoy.  I,  at  any 
rate,  feel  it  my  duty  to  act  in  this  manner, 
and  I  feel  also  that  the  honorable  gentlemen 
will  deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  country 
if  the  scheme  which  they  have  brought 
down  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  I  do 
hope  that  whatever  may  take  place  —  that 
whatever  checks  this  scheme  may  meet  with 
—it  will  eventually  be  successful,  and  that 
Addresses  will  be  passed  by  the  respective 
legislatures  asking  Her  Majesty  to  pass  a 
measure  giving  effect  to  this  scheme.  When 
this  Constitution  shall  have  been  perfected 
and  ratified— when  there  shall  no  longer  be 
any  doubts  about  its  containing  the  principles 
upon  which  the  government  of  the  country  i3 
founded— every  true-hearted  and  loyal  Cana¬ 
dian  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  his  lot  has 
been  cast  in  such  a  highly  -  favored  land. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  BOWMAN  —  As  the  discussion  on 
this  great  question  appears  to  be  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  scheme  of  Confederation  be¬ 
fore  voting  for  it.  The  question  of  constitu¬ 
tional  reform  is  not  a  new  one  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  statesmen,  the  press  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  for  a  number  of  years ; 
and  so  urgent  have  been  the  demands  for  re¬ 
form  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  form 
a  Government  under  our  present  system,  for 
several  years  past,  which  could  command  a 
majority  in  the  House  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  with 
success.  The  people  of  Western  Canada  have, 
for  a  number  of  years,  agitated  strongly  for 
increased  representation  in  Parliament,  the 
justice  of  which  few  will  pretend  to  deny. 
Owing  to  the  disparity  in  the  population  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  province,  and  the 
manifest  injustice  which  is  done  to  Upper 
Canada,  I  am  satisfied  that  some  change 
must  be  made  soon,  with  a  view  of  establish- 
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iDg  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  are  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  on  this  question,  that  I 
am  persuaded  they  are  prepared  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  any  scheme  which  offers  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  inaugurating  a  better  and  more 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  methods  by 
which  this  may  be  done.  The  first  is  a  le¬ 
gislative  union  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  based  upon  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation  ;  the  second  is  by  a  Federal  union  either 
between  the  two  Canadas  or  between  all  the 
British  North  American  Provinces.  Unless 
one  or  other  of  these  two  remedies  is  speedily 
applied,  there  is  great  danger  that  an  entire 
separation  of  the  two  provinces  may  ultimate¬ 
ly  take  place,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
prove  fatal  to  our  existence  as  a  British 
colony.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  proximity  to 
the  United  States  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  union  should  be  maintained  at  almost  any 
cost.  In  order  to  effect  a  change  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
both  sections  of  the  province  ;  for,  although  a 
scheme  might  be  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
one  section,  aided  by  the  minority  of  the 
other  section,  it  would  not  give  such  general 
satisfaction  as  could  be  desired.  The  de¬ 
mands  made  by  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
for  representation  by  population  under  the 
existing  union,  have  hitherto  been  resisted 
by  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  with  a  degree 
of  determination  that  has  convinced  even  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  that  measure 
that  it  is  impracticable,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  Admitting,  then,  that  re¬ 
presentation  by  population  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  union  cannot  be  obtained,  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  endeavor  to  find  some  other  solution 
of  our  sectional  difficulties.  In  my  opinion 
the  formation  of  a  system  of  government  based 
upon  the  Federal  principle,  with  a  Central 
Parliament  which  shall  have  the  control  of 
matters  common  to  all  the  provinces,  and  a 
Local  Legislature  for  each  province  to  man¬ 
age  local  affairs,  is  the  only  system  which  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  Such  is  the  scheme  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  by  this  House.  It  is  said  by  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  present  scheme  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  change,  that  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  have  abandoned 
their  agitation  for  constitutional  reform,  and 
that  they  are  perfectly  content  to  go  on  as  they 
are.  I  can  only  say  to  those  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  they  are  entirely  mistaken.  The 


desire  for  a  change  is  as  strong  now  as  ever, 
and  the  people  of  Western  Canada  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  their  just  demands  are  con¬ 
ceded  in  some  shape  or  other.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  alter  their  Constitution.  There 
is  hardly  a  nation  in  the  civilized  world  which 
has  not,  from  time  to  time,  found  it  itself 
compelled  to  change  its  form  of  government 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
gress  of  events ;  and  we  generally  find  that 
those  great  political  changes  which  result  in 
the  consolidation  or  disruption  of  empires, 
are  brought  about  by  violent  civil  commo¬ 
tions,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
valuable  lives  and  the  expenditure  oi  millions 
of  money.  Of  this  fact  we  have  a  melancholy 
example  in  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  of  that  country 
was  laid  down  by  some  of  the  wisest  and 
ablest  statesmen,  yet  in  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  its  formation,  the  people  who 
have  hitherto  looked  upon  it  as  being 
the  most  perfect  Constitution  in  the  world, 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dis¬ 
astrous  war,  trying  to  remove  a  constitu¬ 
tional  difficulty  which  has  given  them  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble.  Now,  if  we  shall  succeed  in 
laying  down  a  permanent  basis  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  these  provinces  —  if  we  shall 
succeed  in  forming  a  union  which  will  result 
in  the  perpetuation  of  British  institutions  on 
this  continent,  and  thus  check  the  absorbing 
influence  of  the  neighboring  republic  —  we 
shall  confer  a  great  boon  upon  posterity,  and 
prevent  much  bitter  strife  among  ourselves. 
(Hear,  hear.)  While  deliberating  upon  this 
scheme,  we  should  divest  our  minds  as  much 
as  possible  of  old  political  associations,  in 
order  that  we  may  give  it  that  calm  and  de¬ 
liberate  consideration  which  its  great  impor¬ 
tance  demands.  When  we  consider  the  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties  to  be  adjusted,  the  •conflict¬ 
ing  interests  which  are  to  be  reconciled,  and 
the  prejudices  which  are  to  be  overcome,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  consider  this  scheme  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise.  Mutual  conces¬ 
sions  must  be  made,  so  as  to  respect  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  all,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done 
without  doing  an  injustice  to  any.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scheme  now  before  the  House, 
allow  me  to  say  that  although  there  are  some 
ot  its  details  to  which  I  am  opposed,  yet, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  under  our  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  therefore  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  support  it.  That  part  of  the  scheme 
which  provides  for  a  nominated  Legislative 
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Council  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  tbe  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  tbe  people  of  Western  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  particularly  of  my  own  constitu¬ 
ents.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
elective  system  has  given  us  a  class  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  body  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  I 
should  prefer  to  see  that  system  continued. 
But  while  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  would  have  for  its  object 
the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system,  pro¬ 
vided  it  could  be  done  without  interfering 
with  the  success  of  Confederation,  yet  1  do 
not  believe  that  my  constituents  are  prepared 
to  reject  the  whole  scheme,  simply  because 
there  are  a  few  features  in  it  which  are  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  their  views.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  do  so.  The  opponents  of  the 
scheme  appeal  to  the  French  population, 
telling  them  that  their  nationality  is  in  danger, 
that  they  will  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
Central  Legislature,  and  that  their  rights  and 
liberties  will  be  interfered  with.  Then  the 
same  parties  tell  the  English  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  that  their  nationality  and  their  schools 
will  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  in 
the  Local  Legislature.  And,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  in  the 
west,  they  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada,  asserting  that  they  will 
have  to  bear  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
taxation  under  the  new  system.  Now,  I 
think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
Maritime  Provinces  will  contribute  their  full 
share  towards  the  public  revenue — that  they 
will  pay  as  much  per  head  as  Upper  Canada, 
and  much  more  than  Lower  Canada,  so  that 
the  financial  argument  against  Confederation 
cannot  be  substantiated.  Those  honorable 
gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  defeat  the  scheme 
by  appealing  to  the  prejudices  and  sectional 
animosities  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  is  calculated  to  mar  the  har¬ 
monious  working  of  any  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  they  should  succeed  in  de¬ 
feating  the  scheme,  it  would  go  very  far  to 
convince  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  that 
Lower  Canada  is  determined  not  to  consent 
to  any  measure  of  justice  to  Upper  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  also  asserted  that  this 
scheme  will  bring  about  a  separation  from  the 
Mother  Country.  Now,  I  believe  that  the 
advocates  of  union  are  as  desirous  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  our  connection  with  Great  Britain  as 
its  opponents,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  main¬ 
tain  taat  connection  as  long  as  possible.  But 


assuming  that  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  British  North  American  Empire,  which  is 
destined  to  become  independent  of  the  Mother 
Country,  after  our  resources  have  become 
sufficiently  developed,  and  our  vast  territory 
has  been  filled  up  with  an  industrious,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  thrifty  population,  I  do  not  think 
such  an  anticipation  should  induce  us  to  vote 
against  it.  Another  objection  which  is  raised 
against  this  scheme  is  the  supposition  that 
the  Maritime  Provinces  will  oppose  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  North-West  territory,  which  is 
an  unwarrantable  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  opponents  of  Confederation ;  for  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  even  the  people  of  those 
provinces  will  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  have  that  portion  of  our  dominions  opened 
up  for  settlement.  Such  a  course  would  extend 
their  field  for  trade  and  commerce,  in  which 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  extensively  en¬ 
gaged,  so  that  the  advantages  would  be  of  a 
mutual  character.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  submitting  the  scheme  to  the 
people  before  it  is  finally  adopted,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  to 
vote  for  it  without  first  having  an  expression 
of  popular  opinion  upon  it  in  some  way  or 
other,  unless  I  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  a 
large  majority  of  my  constituents  are  in  favor 
of  it.  I  took  the  precaution  to  hold  a  number 
of  public  meetings  in  the  constituency  which 
I  represent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of 
the  people  upon  it,  and,  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  a  large  majority  present  at  those  meet¬ 
ings,  not  only  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  general  features  of  the  scheme,  but  also 
expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
and  adopted  by  this  Parliament  without  first 
holding  a  general  election.  I  shall  take  much 
pleasure  in  voting  for  the  scheme  now  before 
the  House,  believing  that  by  so  doing  I  shall 
best  discharge  my  duty  to  my  constituents 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  WALSH  said — It  was  my  intention, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  debate,  to 
have  asked  the  House  to  bear  with  me  while 
I  made  some  lengthened  remarks  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  embraced  in  the  resolutions 
now  in  your  hands.  It  was  my  intention 
to  review  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
necessary  that  the  scheme  now  submitted 
should  be  placed  before  the  inhabitants  of 
British  North  America — to  trace  lully  the 
course  of  the  sectional  agitation  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  difficulties  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada — and  to  show  how  it  had 
gradually  grown  in  importance,  until  the 
time  had  arrived  when  we  had  to  accept 
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one  of  two  alternatives — a  dissolution  of  the 
existing  union  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  or  some  larger  scheme,  such  as  that 
now  contemplated  by  the  people  of  these 
provinces.  I  should  also  have  stated  at 
some  length  my  reasons,  if  we  had  to  decide 
between  these  alternatives  for  opposing  the 
former.  I  believe — and  I  think  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen  almost  unanimously  in  this  House 
agree  with  me — that  the  union  existing  be¬ 
tween  these  provinces  at  the  present  time 
has,  in  all  its  important  bearings,  more  than 
realized  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  it  about 
We  have  seen,  since  the  union,  an  increase 
in  the  population,  revenue  and  resources  of 
these  provinces  seldom  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  any  country.  We  have  seen  two 
peoples  entirely  dissimilar  in  race,  lauguage 
and  institutions — having  nothing  in  common 
but  their  joint  allegiance  to  the  same  Crown 
— we  have  seen  those  two  peoples  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  one  people — one  in  name,  one  in 
object,  one  in  feeling.  And  I  believe  that 
in  every  respect  the  union  under  which  we 
now  live  ha9  been  most  happy  in  its  results. 
If  1  had  gone,  therefore,  into  the  subject,  as 
I  originally  intended,  1  should  have  stated 
fully  my  views  upon  it  in  all  its  bearings. 
And  I  should  have  stated,  as  I  now  state, 
that  if  I  had  had  to  give  my  vote  whether 
the  connection  between  these  two  provinces 
should  remain,  or  whether  it  should  be  dis¬ 
solved,  and  we  should  go  back  to  the  state 
of  separate  existence  in  which  we  were  be¬ 
fore  the  union,  I  should  have  been  found 
for  one  most  hostile  to  a  dissolution  of  that 
union,  (Hear,  hear.)  But  circumstances, 
over  some  of  which  this  House  has  not  con¬ 
trol,  while  others  are  within  our  control, 
have  led  to  a  probable  termination  of  this 
debate  at  an  earlier  period  than  T  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  I  will  not  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  the  House,  at  this  late  hour,  by 
detaining  honorable  members  with  any 
lengthened  remarks.  In  the  few  obser¬ 
vations  I  shall  offer,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  reference  to  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  scheme  now  before  us  I 
shall  not,  as  many  honorable  gentlemen 
have  done,  go  into  lengthy  quotations  of 
other  men’s  opinions,  or  comment  on  the 
effect  of  different  systems  of  government  in 
other  countries.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
what  I  consider,  from  the  best  means  of  in¬ 
formation  I  can  obtain,  the  probable  effect 
and  bearing  of  this  proposed  scheme  upon 
ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  agree  with 


many  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  when  I  say  that  since  I  first  gave 
attention  to  public  matters,  I  have  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  these  British  American 
Provinces  would  not  only  be  desirable,  but 
would  become  absolutely  necessary.  I  look 
upon  it  as  desirable  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  in  a  comnurcial  point  of  view.  It 
mast  be  evident  to  any  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  occupied  a  seat  in  this  House — even 
for  the  short  period  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  here — that  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  late  years  has  very  materially 
changed  with  reference  to  the  defences  of 
the  country.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have, 
irrespective  of  party,  become  more  alive  to 
our  duty  in  that  respect;  and  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  acting  through  those  who 
sit  here  as  their  representatives,  are  prepared 
to  take  upon  themselves  their  just  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  look  upon 
this  scheme  of  union  as  a  most  important 
step  in  that  view ;  because  while  we  rely,  as 
we  do  rely  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  home  Government  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  this  country,  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
of  us  that  these  provinces,  acting  in  concert 
with  each  other,  and  all  acting  in  concert 
with  the  home  Government,  can  organize  a 
more  effective  system  of  defence  than  we 
could  do  if  we  remained  separate  and  isolated. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  this  question  should 
be  considered  chiefly  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  We  must  necessarily  consider  the 
question  in  connection  with  the  more  inti¬ 
mate  commercial  intercourse  which  it  is  con¬ 
templated  will  result  from  the  construction 
of  the  Intercolonial  Bail  way.  A  new  market 
for  our  commodities  will  be  opened  up  by 
the  removal  of  the  barriers  to  trade  which 
now  exist  between  us.  Believing,  as  1  do, 
that  our  commercial  relations  with  our  sister 
provinces  should  be  free  and  unrestricted,  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
this  railway.  Alter  stating  that  upon  these 
general  principles  lam  in  iavor  of  the  union 
of  these  provinces,  1  may  ako  state  that  had 
I  my  choice,  and  were  my  vote  to  decide?  the 
question,  I  would  say  “  gave  us  a  Legislative 
union,”  because  I  believe  it  would  have,  for 
its  effect,  the  bringing  oi  all  the  colonists 
more  immediately  into  contact  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  rendering  our  interests 
much  more  identical  than  by  the  Federal 
plan  But  I  infer,  from  the  speeches  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  at  the  opening  of 
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this  debate,  by  honorable  gentlemen  who 
were  delegates  to  the  Conference  held  in 
this  city,  that  the  two  schemes  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  that  Conference — the  Legislative 
and  the  Federal — and  that  the  former  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  possible  for  us  now  to  decide  the  question 
in  favor  of  a  legislative  union.  We  have 
evidence  before  us  that  is  satisfactory  to  my 
mind,  that  probably  all  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  would  refuse  to  take  part  in  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union .  The  Honorable  Attorney  General 
West,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
debate,  gave  us  sufficient  information  on  the 
point  to  convince  the  House  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  fully  discussed  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  legislative  plan  rejected,  on 
account  of  its  being  impracticable.  For  this 
reason,  sir,  believing  that  the  choice  before 
us  is  either  to  accept  a  Federal  union  or  reject 
the  proposal  entirely,  1  give  my  assent  to 
the  present  scheme  without  hesitation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  brought  as  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  this  union 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  far 
more  expensive  than  our  present  sys¬ 
tem.  That  may  be  true  to  some  extent; 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  will  not  be 
found  true  to  the  extent  represented.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in  each 
province  a  Government  fully  constituted, 
with  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  business  of  government.  Therefore 
the  new  machinery  required  would  be  very 
little,  and  would  amount  simply  to  the  local 
legislatures  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Upon  these  general  principles  then,  I  must 
say  that  I  shall  give  my  adhesion  to  the 
scheme  of  union  submitted  to  us  ;  and  as  was 
well  remarked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dun- 
das  (Mr.  J.  S.  Ross),  the  language  in 
which  the  scheme  has  been  laid  before  us 
must  prove  very  acceptable  to  all  who  are  in 
favor  of  a  union  such  as  that  proposed.  The 
gentlemen  composing  the  Conference  could 
not  have  used  language  more  acceptable  to 
me  than  that  in  which  the  first  resolution  is 
couched,  except  in  the  use  of  the  word 
“Federal,”  instead  of  “Legislative.”  The 
resolution  reads  : — 

The  best  interests  and  present  and  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  British  North  America  will  be  promoted 
by  a  Federal  union  under  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  provided  such  a  union  can  be  effected  on 
principles  just  to  the  several  provinces. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say  here,  and  I 
think  I  but  echo  the  voice  of  every  hon. 


gentleman  present,  that  all  the  people  ask  is 
that  the  union  be  based  upon  principles  just 
to  the  several  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
ask  uothing  more.  Again,  sir,  the  language 
employed  in  the  third  resolution  is  most 
satisfactory : — 

In  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  General 
Government,  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country,  &c.,  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  these  provinces,  desire  to 
follow  the  model  of  the  British  Constitution,  so 
far  as  our  circumstances  will  permit. 

Surely,  sir,  we  all  agree  that  no  better  model 
can  be  found,  or  better  system  of  government 
followed,  than  that  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  the  features 
of  this  scheme  that  commends  itself  strongly 
to  my  approbation  is  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  system  that  is  submitted  to  us, 
and  that  which  is  in  existence  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  republic.  I  believe  that  to  a  great 
extent  we  may  trace  the  unfortunate  difficul¬ 
ties  that  exist  in  that  country  to  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  state  rights.  Instead  of  their 
Central  Government  having,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  supreme  power,  and  delegating  cer¬ 
tain  powers  to  the  local  or  state  governments, 
the  very  reverse  is  the  principle  on  which 
their  Constitution  is  founded.  Their  local 
governments  possess  the  principal  power, 
and  have  delegated  certain  powers  to  the 
General  Government.  In  the  scheme  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the 
principal  and  supreme  power  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  and 
that  the  powers  deputed  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  of  a  limited  character.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  glad  also  to  observe  that  in  the 
proposed  organization  of  the  General  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  united  provinces,  that  question 
which  has  so  long  agitated  the  people  of 
Canada — representation  by  population — is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  satisfactorily  solved. 
It  is  proposed  that  in  the  General  Legisla¬ 
ture,  or  House  of  Commons  as  it  is  to  be 
called,  each  province  shall  be  represented 
in  accordance  with  its  population,  thereby 
removing  that  which  has  been  so  long  a 
source  of  agitation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of 
vexation  to  Lower  Canada,  and  which  has 
led  to  the  discussion  of  the  scheme  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  In  reference  to  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  the  Legislative  Council,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  always  been  found  among  those 
who  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  into  the  constitution  of  that  body 
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in  this  province,  and  I,  therefore,  find  no 
difficulty  in  giving  my  hearty  assent  to  the 
change  now  proposed.  I  have  always  believed, 
and  I  still  believe,  that  we  could  not  expect 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  owing  their 
existence  to  the  same  source,  and  being 
sleeted  by  the  same  class  of  voters,  to  work 
in  harmony  for  any  length  of  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  may  be  called  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  yet  I  can  heartily  assent  to  it,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  it  places  things  where  they 
should  have  been  left.  In  pressing  upon 
this  House  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  these 
resolutions  as  a  whole,  I  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  actuated  by  the  best  motives,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  But  whilst  I 
am  prepared  to  give  my  vote  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  I  am  also  quite  willing  to  admit  the 
force  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor 
General  of  the  3rd  December  last,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House, 
so  far  as  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  concerned.  I  for  one,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  resolutions  will  be 
passed  by  this  House  precisely  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  been  submitted  to  us, 
am  quite  content  that  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  make  such  alterations  in  that, 
or  any  other  respect,  as  they  consider  neces¬ 
sary,  and  I  shall  bow  with  very  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  such  amendments.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  are  two  or  three  questions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  resolutions  upon-  which  I 
desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  One  of  them 
is  that  of  education.  We  have  already  had, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  a  good  deal 
said  on  this  subject.  I  would  simply  say,  as 
one  of  those  who  gave  effect  by  my  vote  to 
the  present  law*  of  Upper  Canada  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools,  that  in 
doing  so  I  believed  that  I  was  according  to 
the  minority  of  one  section  of  the  province 
what  I  conceived  the  minority  of  the  other 
section  were  entitled  to,  thus  doing  justice  to 
all.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  observe  the  recognition  in  these  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  the 
minorities,  in  each  section,  with  respect  to 
educational  facilities,  should  be  guaranteed. 
I  confess  that  if  I  were  living  in  Lower 
Canada,  I  should  not  feel  that  I  was 
being  justly  treated  in  being  called  upon 
to  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  support 
of  schools  to  which  I  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  send  my  children.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  after 
giving  my  vote  upon  the  last  Separate  School 


Bill,  and  going  back  to  my  constituents,  they 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  explanation  I 
gave  them,  and  my  action  was  endorsed  by 
them.  Another  question  that  I  look  upon 
as  of  very  great  importance  to  these  colonies, 
is  not  dealt  with  in  these  resolutions  in  that 
manner  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it. 
I  refer  to  the  management  and  sale  of  our 
Crown  lands.  I  am  very  sorry  to  observe 
that  they  are  to  be  confided  to  the  control 
of  the  local  legislatures.  I  believe  that  if, 
in  any  one  question  more  than  another,  the 
Government  of  this  province  have  failed  in 
their  duty  in  times  past,  it  is  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  Crown  lands.  The  complaint  I 
have  to  make  is  that  they  have  not  made  use 
of  those  lands  in  establishing  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  immigration,  by  offering 
them  free  to  all  who  would  come  and  settle 
upon  them.  It  cannot  but  be  humiliating  to 
every  person  having  a  stake  in  this  province 
to  observe  the  torrents  of  immigration  that 
pour  from  the  Mother  Country  into  the 
neighboring  republic ;  and  especially  so 
when  they  see  them  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  Canada  by  multitudes  to  the 
Western  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have, 
in  times  past,  failed  to  hold  out  "such  induce¬ 
ments  as  would  stop  that  tide  of  immigra¬ 
tion  from  flowing  past  us.  I  fear  that  by 
leaving  those  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
legislatures,  the  immigration  question  will 
be  dealt  with,  in  future,  in  the  same  narrow 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  treated  in  times 
past.  I  would  have  been  very  highly  pleased 
if  I  could  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
the  hope  that  our  General  Legislature  would 
adopt  a  large,  enlightened,  and  liberal  scheme 
of  immigration,  sending  their  agents  to  all 
the  European  ports  from  which  the  largest 
tide  of  immigration  sets  in,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  the  people  the  advantages 
they  could  derive  from  settling  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  I  am,  therefore,  very  sorry  to  see 
that  the  delegates  were  obliged  to  make  the 
arrangement  they  have  made  with  reference 
to  this  important  question.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  sir,  in  reference  to  another  of  the 
questions  embraced  in  these  resolutions, 
though  not  forming  a  part  of  the  proposed 
Constitution,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  here 
that  my  opinions  have  undergone  a  very 
material  change  since  I  first  came  into  this 
House.  I  refer  to  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway.  I  came  here,  in 
1862,  decidedly  hostile  to  our  assuming  any 
portion  of  the  expense  of  constructing  that 
road.  I  believed,  at  that  time,  that  it 
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construction  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
Caoada;  but  tbe  course  of  events  bas  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  time  bas  now  arrived 
when  we  should  take  upon  ourselves  our  fair 
share  of  the  expense  of  constructing  this 
important  work.  It  cannot  be  satisfactory 
to  any  Canadian,  on  going  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  or  Nova  Scotia,  to  find  that  he  is  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  country,  and  among  a 
people  who,  though  living  so  close  to  Canada, 
have  no  commercial  intercourse  with  us. 
Although  they  are  neighbors  of  ours,  in  one 
respect,  yet  they  are  neighbors  with  whom 
we  have  no  intercourge.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  barriers  to  our  intercourse  should 
be  removed,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  effectual  means  of  removing  them.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  argued  by  a  great  many 
of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  debating  this 
subject  that  this  House  is  assuming  for  itself 
a  power  that  it  does  not,  or  ought  not  to 
possess,  in  disposing  of  the  question  without 
submitting  it  to  the  popular  will.  It  is  said 
that  before  these  resolutions  take  effect  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  should  be  had 
through  a  general  election.  Some  of  those 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  taken  this 
position  have  stated  as  a  reason  for  advocat¬ 
ing  that  course  that  the  public  mind  was  not 
yet  properly  informed  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  that,  therefore,  time 
should  be  given  until  public  opinion  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  decide  upon  it.  But  with  a  strange 
inconsistency  those  same  gentlemen  are  flood¬ 
ing  this  House  with  petitions  from  the  elec¬ 
tors,  not  asking  for  delay,  not  asking  for  fur¬ 
ther  time  to  consider  the  matter,  but  asking 
that  the  scheme  be  not  adopted.  They  in 
effect  show  by  their  petitions  that  they  have 
considered  the  subject— that  they  know  all 
about  it — that  their  opinions  are  fully  form¬ 
ed — and  that  the  measure  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  Either  the  public  mind  is  fully 
ripe  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
scheme,  or  else  those  electors  are  signing 
petitions  without  having  sufficient  inform¬ 
ation  on  which  to  base  the  opinions  they  ex¬ 
press.  But,  sir,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
obtaining  public  opinion  on  almost  any  ques¬ 
tion,  and  very  correctly  too,  without  going 
to  the  polls;  and,  for  my  part,  I  find 
elections  very  inconvenient.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
electors  of  Upper  Canada  have  read  those 
resolutions,  and  understand  them  about  as 
well  as  many  members  of  this  House;  and, 
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sir,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sentiment  of  Upper  Canada  at  least  is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  took  occasion  to 
consult  my  constituents  before  coming  to 
this  House  on  the  present  occasion.  I  held 
meetings  in  the  various  municipalities  in  the 
county,  and  I  believe,  sir,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  did  submit  this  scheme 
to  the  electors  of  that  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  here 
about  the  importance  of  having  the  question 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  laid  any 
figures  before  his  people  to  shew  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  a  Legislative  and  a 
Federal  union.  Unless  he  did  that,  the 
people  were  not  in  a  position  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  what  was  best  for  their 
interests. 

Mr.  WALSH — I  did  not  submit  figures 
to  shew  the  difference  in  cost  between  a 
Federal  or  Legislative  union,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  until  the  organization  of  the 
local  governments  is  decided  upon,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  reliable  figures,  and  I 
therefore  think  the  people  as  competent  to 
make  calculations  on  this  subject  as  myself 
or  my  hon.  friend,  lawyer  though  he  be. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  may  say,  however,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  I  did 
state  to  my  constituents  that  tbe  resolutions 
now  under  consideration  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  Legislature  the  preparation  of 
the  constitutions  and  the  organization  and 
composition  of  the  local  governments  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  and  that  as  the 
Federal  Grovemment  is  to  pay  an  annual  sub¬ 
sidy  of  eighty  cents  per  head  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  respective  provinces,  for  carrying 
on  their  local  governments  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  local  works,  any  sum  required  over  and 
above  that  subsidy  must  necessarily  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation,  and  in  that  fact  we  have 
the  strongest  possible  guarantee  that  in  the 
arrangements  made  by  this  Legislature,  and 
in  the  subsequent  management  of  their 
domestic  affairs  by  the  local  governments, 
the  strictest  simplicity  and  economy  will  be 
observed.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  The  difference  between  us 
on  this  question  being  that  whilst  we  are 
both  advocates  of  a  legislative  union,  he  will 
accept  none  other.  I,  believing  that  un¬ 
attainable  at  present,  am  prepared  to  accept 
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the  system  now  proposed,  hoping  that  the 
experience  of  the  people  will  soon  induce 
them  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  the  local 
governments,  aod  the  adoption  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may  add — 
and  I  do  so  with  great  personal  satisfaction — - 
that  the  meetings  which  were  held  in  my 
own  county  were  largely  in  favor  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  resolutions  approving  of  it 
were  moved  and  seconded,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  persons  of  different  political 
opinions.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  was  going  on  to 
remark,  that  it  is  said  by  many  members  of 
this  House  that  the  scheme  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  sending  the  resolutions  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  marked  them  “  Pri¬ 
vate. ”  Now,  sir,  I  managed  to  get  over  that 
difficulty  without  trouble.  A  copy  of  the 
resolutions  was  sent  to  me,  and  as  I  was 
precluded  from  making  use  of  them  in  that 
form  without  violating  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  me,  I  turned  to  the  newspaper 
version  of  the  same  resolutions,  and  finding 
it  to  be  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original, 
when  I  attended  my  meetings  I  read  from 
the  newspaper  and  not  from  the  private 
document  itself.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

I  think  other  hon.  gentlemen  might  have 
taken  the  same  course  with  safety  to  them¬ 
selves  and  profit  to  their  constituents. 
(H  ear,  hear.)  Without  wishing  to  detain 
the  House  longer,  I  shall  content  myself  by 
simply  expressing  my  regret  that  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  paramount  importance — a  ques¬ 
tion  which  towers  in  magnitude  above  all 
others  that  have  ever  come  before  this  House 
— a  question  which  not  simply  affects  Canada, 
but  the  whole  British  North  American  Pro¬ 
vinces — a  question  which  does  not  only 
interest  us,  but  will  be  felt  in  its  influence 
upon  future  generations — I  have,  I  say,  to 
express  my  deep  regret  that  such  a  question 
should  not  have  been  treated  apart  from 
party  feeling,  party  prejudices,  and  a  desire 
for  party  triumph.  (Cheers  )  Our  object 
in  considering  this  subject  should  not  be  to 
put  one  party  out  of  office  and  another 
party  in,  but  to  determine  what  will  most 
conduce  to  the  present  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  question,  who 
occupy  the  seats  on  the  Treasury  benches.  I 
look  upon  this  question  irrespective  of  party 
feelings.,  Prom  the  present  position  of  these 
provinces,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
interest  alike  to  give  effect  to  these  resolu¬ 


tions  so  far  as  we  can  do  so.  If  they  fail 
through  the  action  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
we  shall  not  be  responsible.  If  we  believe 
that  the  resolutions  will  be  conducive  to 
our  interests,  we  are  bound  to  sustain  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  agreed  to  them  as  a 
basis  of  union.  Believing  this  to  be  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued,  I  shall,  as  I  have 
already  said,  have  great  pleasure  in  giving 
them  my  support.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
just  one  other  remark  that  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  refer  to,  which  fell  from  the 
hon.  member  lor  North  Waterloo  (Mr.  Bow¬ 
man),  that  I  decidedly  dissent  from.  The 
hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  this  scheme  as  one 
which,  if  adopted,  would  conduce  to  in¬ 
dependence.  I  must  object  to  that  view 
being  taken  of  it.  If  I  thought  that  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  now  before  us  could 
in  any  respect  have  the  effect  of  severing 
these  colonics  from  the  Mother  Country, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  vote 
against  it.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more 
ardently  to  be  desired — no  greater  glory 
attainable  than  for  these  colonies  remaining 
for  all  time  to  come,  as  we  are  now,  depen¬ 
dencies  of  Great  Britain. 

Hon.  Mr.  COCKBURN — The  honorable 
member  for  North  Waterloo  referred  to  it  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  our  independence 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALSH — I  do  not  desire  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  I  have  misconceived  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
detained  the  House  longer  than  I  purposed 
doing  wheu  I  rose.  I  have  touched  very 
briefly  on  some  of  the  general  features  of 
the  scheme ;  but  I  have  not  occupied 
valuable  time  in  quoting  authorities,  or  in 
reading  passages  illustrative  of  the  past 
political  history  of  hon.  gentlemen  on  either 
side.  It  matters  very  little  to  me,  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  question,  what  certain  hon. 
gentlemen  thought  twelve  months  ago  about 
representation  by  population  or  any  other 
subject.  This  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  itself  and  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  so 
far  as  we  in  Canada  are  concerned,  will  be 
fraught  with  great  benefits  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  those  who  may  come  after  us,  I 
repeat  that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
in  giving  my  support  to  the  resolutions. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  GIBBS  said — Mr  Speaker,  in  rising 
at  this  late  hour,  I  feel,  in  common  with 
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many  hon.  members  who  have  preceded  me, 
that  the  debate  has  been  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
member  lately  elected  to  represent  a  wealthy 
and  populous  constituency,  largely  engaged 
in  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  my 
views  on  the  proposed  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  now  under  the 
consideration  of  this  House.  In  my  opinion, 
sir,  the  gent'emen  who  occupy  the  Treasury 
benches  deserve  credit  for  the  earnest  and 
energetic  manner  in  which  they  have  applied 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  pledges  which 
they  gave  the  country  during  the  course  of 
last  summer.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  look  upon 
it  that  the  vote  about  to  he  taken  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  might  as  well  have  been  taken  as 
soon  as  the  resolutions  had  been  read  and 
spoken  to  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West.  I  have  remarked,  sir,  that  almost 
every  hon.  member  that  has  spoken  has 
expressed  himself  as  fovorable  to  a  union  of 
some  kind  or  other  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  When  the  delegates  from  the 
eastern  provinces  met  at  Charlotte  town, Prince 
Edward  Island,  they  contemplated  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union  amoog  themselves ;  but  when  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  conference  with  a  view  to  a  union  of  the 
whole  of  the  colonies,  the  Federal  principle 
was  sustituted  for  the  Legislative,  Lower 
Canada  and  the  eastern  provinces  voting 
as  a  unit  for  it,  while  the  members  repre¬ 
senting  Canada  West  were  divided,  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West  preferring  a  Legis¬ 
lative  union,  and  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  a  Federal  one.  The  subject  of 
“  Union  of  the  Provinces  ”  has  been  looked 
upon  with  favor,  not  only  by  our  own  states¬ 
men,  who  have  of  late  years  regarded  it  as  a 
measure  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  have  surrounded  the  legislation  of 
the  country,  but  by  leading  statesmen  of 
England  as  well,  who  view  the  proposal 
favorably,  as  being  the  means  of  building 
up  a  great  nation,  and  also  of  preserving 
monarchical  institutions  on  this  continent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  points  of  difference  which 
gave  rise*  to  the  lengthened  discussions  of 
the  Conference,  there  was  one  upon  which, 
judging  by  the  speeches  of  the  delegates, 
and°  also  from  the  resolutions  themselves, 
there  was  perfect  unanimity — that  of  loyalty 


and  attachment  to  the  Throne  of  Great 
Britain.  (Hear,  bear.)  One  would  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  incorporate  such 
a  sentiment  in  the  resolutions,  yet  the  first 
of  the  series  gives  utterance  to  it  and  is 
thus  expressed : — 

The  best  interests  and  present  and  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  British  North  America  will  be  promoted 
by  a  Federal  union  under  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  this  proposed 
union,  it  is  curious  to  note  what  is  said  and 
written  in  reference  to  it,  some  urging  that 
its  inevitable  result  will  be  a  separation 
from  our  present  happy  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  and  ultimate  independence; 
while  another  class,  equally  confident,  declares 
that  it  will  lead  to  annexation  with  the 
United  States.  (Hear.)  Whatever  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  such  a  union  may  be,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  parties  that  There  exists  a 
necessity  for  a.  change  of  some  kind  in  the 
political  relations  existing  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  an  expedient  has  been  devised 
for  allaying  the  rancourous  party  spirit  that 
has  been  tx)  frequently  exhibited  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  may 
congratulate  ourselves,  sir,  that  while  our 
republican  neighbors  are  engaged  in  bloody 
strife,  one  portion  spilling  its  best  blood  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  Constitution,  we  can 
discuss  the  propriety  of  making  a  change  in 
our  own,  which  has  not  been  iuaptly  termed 
a  “  bloodless  revolution,”  without  let  or 
hindrance,  but  on  the  contrary  with  the  full 
consent  and  authority  of  the  power  to  which 
we  owe  allegiance.  (Hear.)  The  provisions 
of  this  new  Constitution  have  been  widely 
disseminated,  and  in  some  sections  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed.  In  the  riding  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  public  attention  was 
drawn  to  Confederation  during  the  recent 
election,  and  I  am  fully  justified  in  stating, 
that  with  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there, 
there  were  not  to  be  found  many  dissentients 
to  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true  that  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  there  were  found  lead¬ 
ing  men  who  took  the  ground  that  they  did 
net  think  it  desirable  to  enter  into  this 
union,  but  such  instances  were  rare.  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  reeve  of  oue  of  the 
most  important  townships  in  the  ridiDg, 
attended  a  meeting,  where  he  met  a  large 
Dumber  of  the  electors;  but  after  he  had 
delivered  his  address,  he  could  not  find  one  to 
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respond  to  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Another  gentleman,  an  ex- 
reeve  and  an  ex-member  of  Parliament 
although  Le  never  had  the  honor  of  taking 
his  seat  in  this  House— also  addressed  a 
laro-e  meeting,  but  with  the  same  result  as 
in  the  previous  case.  The  only  opposition 
which  was  manifested  throughout  the  con¬ 
test  was  not  to  the  scheme  itself,  but  to 
points  of  detail.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  the 
principal  one  referred  to,  my  opponent 
contending  that  the  Upper  House  should 
continue  an  elective  body,  as  at  present, 
instead  of  being  a  nominated  Chamber,  as  it 
is  proposed  to  make  it.  I  can  sustain  the  view 
taken  by  the  Hon,  President  of  the  Council 
in  his  opening  address  the  other  evening, 
when  he  said  he  would  not  hesitate  to  go 
into  any  liberal  constituency  in  Western 
Canada  and  obtain  their  sanction  to  this 
principle.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  at  all  events 
was  the  result  in  South  Ontario.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  a  change  was  not  asked  for  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council; 
but  although  the  resolutions  make  the 
change,  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  in  the 
country  that  on  this  account  the  scheme  as 
a  whole  should  not  be  rejected.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Whenever  &  point  was  attempted  to 
be  made  against  me  that  I  was  endeavoring, 
by  my  advocacy  of  the  nominative  principle, 
to  build  up  an  aristocracy  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  the  locking  up 
of  the  lands  of  the  province  in  the  hands  of 
a  privileged  class,  I  replied  that  such  had 
not  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  that  in  a 
country  like  ours  such  could  never  be  its 
results;  and  I  further  stated  that  the  leader 
of  the  Reform  party,  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council,  had  himself  stood  almost  alone 
on  his  side  of  the  House  in  1850,  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  change  from  the  nominative  to  the 
elective  principle.  My  desire,  sir,  is  to  see 
the  union  carried  out  only  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  and  this,  I  think,  is  likely 
to  be  attained  in  the  manner  proposed  for 
the  assumption  by  the  Central  Government 
(at  $25  per  head)  of  the  debts  or  portion  of 
debts  for  which  each  province  is  now  liable. 
I  regret,  however,  that  so  high  a  figure  as 
80c.  per  head  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
subsidy  to  the  local  legislatures,  for  I  fear 
the  revenue  will  be  so  large  that  taken  in 
connection  with  the  revenues  derivable  from 
local  sources,  the  surplus,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  government,  may  induce  that 
extravagance  which  has  been  so  frequently 


deprecated  in  the  past,  and  which  by  this 
arrangement  may  be  continued  in  the  future. 
I  have  taken  some  pains,  sir,  to  ascertain 
what  will  be  the  probable  position  of  Upper 
Canada  under  the  arrangement  as  proposed, 
and  I  find  that  its  revenue  and  probable  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  about  as  follows  : — 

REVENUE. 


Law  fees . $100,000 

Municipal  Loan  Fund .  180,000 

U.  C.  Building  Fund .  30,000 

Grammar  School  do .  20,000 

Crown  lands .  280,000 

Education  Fund .  8,000 

Public  works  .  64,000 

Subsidy  at  80  ceuts . 1,117,000 

Oiher  sources .  32,000 


$1,831,000 


expenditure. 

Administration  of  justice  . 

Education . -  ■  -  :  — 

Literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

Hospitals  and  charities  . . 

Agricultural  societies . 

Gaols,  from  Building  Fund . 

Roads  and  bridges . 

Expense  of  managing  Crown  lands 
Interest  on  liabilities  over  assets.. 

Interest  on  proportion  of  debt 

to  be  assumed,  say . 

Balance  available . 

$1,831,000 

Iu  this  statement  I  have  not  included  the 
Municipality  Fund,  as  the  receipts  are  dis¬ 
tributed  the  following  year  amongst  the 
municipalities.  Estimating  the  expense  of 
the  Local  Government  at  $150,000,  we  have 
a  balance  of  $475,000  per  annum  for  local 
purposes.  I  regard  the  subsidy  as  altogethei 
too  large,  and  shall  hope  to  see  it  very 
materially  reduced.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  bon. 
friend  from  North  Ontario,  upon  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  con¬ 
tribute  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Confederacy,  and  the  balance  by  the 
Canadas,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  two 
dollars  by  Upper  Canada  to  one  dollar  by 
Lower  Canada,  founds  an  argument  thereon, 
shewing  that  each  additional  representative 
gained  for  Upper  Canada  will  cost  $17,000. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apprehend  that  when 
the  union  is  accomplished  and  the  duties 
equalized,  this  seeming  objection  will,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  be  removed,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Maritime  Provinces 
consume  much  more  largely  of  imported 


$275,000 

265,000 

10,000 

43,000 

56j000 

32,000 

75,000 

75,000 

225,000 

150,000 

625,000 
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goods,  per  head,  than  we  do.  (Hear.)  But 
let  this  principle  be  extended  to  county  and 
township  matters,  and  it  would  necessitate 
appropriations  to  the  wealthier  townships,  in 
the  proportion  each  contributed  to  the  revenue 
of  the  county — a  principle  which  has  never 
been  contended  for,  and  facts  will  go  to 
show  that  it  is  seldom  done  even  upon  popu¬ 
lation,  as  is  proposed  by  this  scheme.  But 
as  it  was  necessary  to  establish  some  basis 
for  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the 
local  governments,  without  compelling  them 
to  resort  to  direct  taxation,  I  think  the 
principle  adopted,  that  of  population,  is  not 
unjust.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  it  is  argued 
that  as  Canada  West  contributes  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  already  alluded  to,  that  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  subsidies  she  will  contribute  more 
than  her  fair  proportion  in  the  proposed 
Confederacy.  To  this  I  reply,  if  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  proportion  which  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  respectively  contribute  to  the 
general  revenue  be  correct,  and  that  the 
subsidy  should  be  based  upon  revenue  and 
not  population,  then  undoubtedly  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  a  good  one.  But,  sir,  let  us  see  if 
the  proposed  arrangement  is  not  a  great 
improvement  on  the  present  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  public  funds.  It  is  well  known, 
sir,  that  the  complaint  which  Upper  Canada 
has  made  in  the  past  was  that  the  appropri¬ 
ations  were  made,  not  upon  revenue,  nor  even 
according  to  population,  but  in  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  both.  Under  the  system  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  for  dividing  money 
grants,  of  the  proposed  subsidy  to  the  two 
Canadas  ($2,005,403,  or  80  cts.  per  head), 

Upper  Canada  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  one-half . . . $1,002,701 

Whereas,  according  to  popu¬ 
lation . . .  1,116,872 

.Difference  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  system  over  the 

old  one . $  114,171 

As  the  moneys  have  been  distributed  equally 
in  the  past  between  Upper  and  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  I  maintain  that  the  balance  of  the 
public  debt,  say  $5,000,000,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  between  them,  should  be  divided  in 
the  same  way,  and  not,  as  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  Finance  Minister,  on  population.  But 
it  is  said  the  scheme  will  lead  to  extrava¬ 
gance.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
an  alliance  with  the  frugal  and  thrifty  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  eastern  provinces  would  in¬ 
duce  the  very  opposite,  and  lead  to  greater 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure  than  we 


have  had  in  the  past.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
reference,  sir,  to  the  cost  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  that  subject  has  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  legislatures  entirely, 
the  resolutions  shewing  whence  their  in¬ 
come  shall  be  derived,  and  what  the  subsidy 
shall  be  without  compelling  a  resort  to  direct 
taxation.  I  claim  for  this  scheme,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  will  give  us  national  im¬ 
portance.  (Hear.)  But  here  again  it  is 
objected  that  to  obtain  this  we  must  have  a 
vast  population.  When  the  colonies  now 
forming  a  portion  of  the  American  union 
severed  the  connection  from  the  parentstate, 
their  population  was  set  down  at  2,500,u00, 
and  although  an  impression  has  very  gener¬ 
ally  obtained  that  they  have  increased  in 
population  faster  than  we  have,  an  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  facts  shows  that  such  is  not 
the  case — for  in  1860  their  population 
reached  30,000,000,  an  increase  of  1,200 
per  cent,  while  ours  in  the  same  period  had 
increased  from  145,000  in  1784,  to  3,000,000 
in  1861,  or  over  2,300  per  cent.  (Hear.) 
Confederation,  sir,  would  give  us  nationality 
— T  speak  of  British  nationality — a  nation 
created  from  the  fragmentary  portions  of  the 
provinces  of  Britain  on  this  continent,  but 
still  retaining  its  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  Then,  sir,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
commercial  advantages  which  may  arise 
from  Confederation  of  the  provinces  can  as 
readily  be  obtained  by  a  Legislative  as  a 
Federal  union.  This  is  admitted;  but  as 
that  is  not  obtainable,  and  as  a  union  would 
remove  the  barriers  to  commercial  inter¬ 
course  and  foster  the  trade  between  the 
colonies  (each  of  which  now  effects  more 
exchanges  with  the  United  States  than  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  provinces),  it  is  desirable 
that  the  union  should  take  place.  (Hear.) 
This  leads  me,  sir,  to  remark  upon  the 
probable  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty. 
The  country  will  be  glad  to  know,  from  the 
announcement  made  to  the  House  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  that  the  Ministry  is  alive  to  the 
importance  of  entering  into  immediate  ue 
gotiations, through  the  English  Government, 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
renewal  of  this  treaty.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
not  of  the  number  who  believe  that  the 
advantages  accruing  from  this  treaty  have 
been  all  on  the  side  of  Canada;  for,  from  the 
statements  lately  published,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  trade  of  1854  was...  $24,000,000 
And  in  1863  .  43,000,000 


An  increase  in  ten  years  of 
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nearly  180  per  cent .  $19,000,000 

The  exports  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  amounted  in 

ten  years  to  . $150,000,000 

Imports  into  Canada  in  do  ...  195,000,000 

$45,000,000 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
being  paid  in  gold. 

In  1854  free  goods  imported 
into  Canada  from  the  United 


States  amounted  to  . .  $  2,000,000 

And  in  1863  . .  19,000,000 


Increase  in  ten  years  850  per  ct.  $17,000,000 

I  do  not  fear,  sir,  but  that  the  treaty  will  be 
renewed  ;  enlightened  counsels  will  prevail, 
and,  with  the  better  feeling  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  the  subject  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  legislated  upon 
accordingly.  (Hear.)  The  construction  cf 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  said  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  proposed  union,  and  without 
it  there  can  be  no  union  except  in  name. 
Calculations  have  been  made  which  show 
that  this  road  cannot  be  used  for  carrying 
heavy  merchandise  at  remunerative  rates, 
more  especially  flour,  which  it  has  been 
shown  would  cost  $2.25  per  barrel  from 
Toronto  to  Halifax,  at  two  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  now  car¬ 
ries  flour  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  for  25 
cents  per  barrel  during  winter,  and  at  the 
same  rate  a  barrel  of  flour  would  cost  $1.22. 
If  this  could  be  done,  the  difference  in  cost 
between  winter  rates  and  shipping  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  summer,  ar,  85  cents  per  barrel, 
would  be  made  up  in  a  saving  of  storage, 
interest,  and  insurance.  Then  there  is  the 
military  aspect  of  the  subject,  which  has 
already  been  thoroughly  discussed.  I  con¬ 
tend,  sir,  that  union  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  not  only  allies  us  more  closely  to 
them  and  to  each  other,  but  also  to  that 
power  which  alone  could  render  us  aid 
whenever  subjected  to  attack  ;  and,  regarded 
fiom  this  point  of  view,  this  railroad  is  said 
to  be  a  necessity.  Lord  Durham  in  his 
report  said  : — 

An  union  for  common  defence  against  foreign 
enemies  is  the  national  bond  of  connection  that 
holds  together  the  great  communities  of  the 
world,  and  between  no  parts  of  any  kingdom  or 
state  did  the  necessity  exist  of  such  a  union 


more  obviously  than  between  the  whole  of  these 
colonies. 

(Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion ;  sir,  if  we  reject 
the  proposed  union,  what  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  ?  In  the  absence  of  anything 
better  which  will  settle  our  existing  diffi¬ 
culties,  shall  we  reject  the  opportunity  now 
presented  and  that  may  never  recur  ?  Rather 
let  us,  as  members  of  the  same  family,  unite 
for  weal  or  for  woe.  By  it  we  secure  enlarged 
commercial  intercourse,  greater  security  in 
case  of  attack,  a  remedy  for  the  existing  dif¬ 
ficulties  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  also  render  more  lasting  the  connection 
now  existing  with  the  Mother  Country. 
(Hear.)  While  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
but  believing  that  it  should  be  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  those  who  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  contemplated  change,  I  shall  feel  it 
to  he  my  duty  in  the  first  instance  to  vote 
agaiust  the  “previous  question,”  in  order 
that  such  an  amendment  may  be  put,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel,  when  that  shall 
come  up  for  discussion,  its  object  being  to 
submit  the  question  for  popular  sanction. 
(Cheers.)  If  this,  however,  shall  fail,  I 
shall  vote,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  resolution 
now  in  your  hands. 

The  Rebate  was  then  adjourned. 

- £  ■  — 

Thursday,  March  9,  1865. 

Mr.  D.  FORD  JONES  resumed  the 
adjourned  debate.  He  said  —  I  rise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  address  the  House  on  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  in 
favor  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Provinces 
of  British  North  America.  I  feel  that  the 
question  is  one  involving  such  very  great 
interests,  involving  a  change  in  the  whole 
Constitution  of  the  country,  and  involving 
consequences  which  may  plunge  us  into 
great  difficulties,  or  which  may  have  the 
very  opposite  effect  —  that  1  feel  great 
diffidence  and  embarrassment  in  approaching 
it.  But  1  feel  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself 
aud  to  those  whoseutmc  here,  that  I  should 
express  my  opiuions  on  this  proposed  union, 
before  I  record  my  vote  ou  the  resolutions 
now  before  the  House.  I  desire  to  do  this, 
because  I  caunot  give  my  approval  to  the 
whole  scheme,  some  of  its  details  being  such 
that  I  cannot  support  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  JONES — The  way  in  which  I  look  at 
this  question  do:s  not  at  all  depend  on 
whether  this  hon.  gentleman  or  that  hon. 
gentleman  may  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  this 
country;  or  whether  we  may  have  a 
Coalition  Government  or  a  purely  party 
Government;  but  I  consider  we  should  look 
at  the  sheme  on  its  own  merits,  and  deal 
with  it  as  a  whole,  giving  a  fair  and  square 
vote  on  the  resolutions  as  a  whole.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  to 
obtain  such  a  vote  is  the  wise  and  honest 
course.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  they  deserve 
credit  for  the  step  they  have  taken  with  a 
view  to  bringing  this  debate  to  a  close.  We 
have  been  debating  this  question  day  after 
day  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  I  must  say 
that  the  opposition  given  by  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  has  been  of  a  very 
factious  character ;  time  after  time  they 
have  risen  to  make  motions  on  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  keeping  the  House 
from  addressing  itself  to  the  matter  really 
under  debate,  and  protracting  unuecessarily 
the  decision  of  the  qmstion.  Only  the  night 
before  last,  when  an  hon.  gentleman  had 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
House,  they  cried  out  that  it  was  too  late, 
and  called  for  an  adjourment  of  the  debate  ; 
and  yet,  when  that  was  agreed  to,  they 
wasted  two  or  three  hours  in  moving  addi¬ 
tions  to  that  motion  for  adjournment.  This 
was  done,  too,  by  hon.  gentlemen  who  were 
well  conversant  with  the  rules  of  this  House, 
and  who  must  have  known  that  these  motions 
were  not  in  order.  At  midnight  they  were 
too  tired  to  allow  the  debate  to  go  on,  and 
yet  they  kept  the  House  sitting  after  that 
till  three  in  the  morning,  discussing 
mere  points  of  order.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tli.  t 
has  been  the  course  pursued  by  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  opposite.  And  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  ?  Did  they  not  put  a  motion  on  the 
notice  paper — a  motion  which  the  factiousness 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  prevented  from 
being  put  to  the  vote — to  give  further  time 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question,  by  resolv¬ 
ing  that  instead  of  its  being  taken  up  at 
half-past  seven,  it  should  be  taken  up  at 
three,  the  whole  time  of  the  House  being 
devoted  to  it?  We  have  been  debating  the 
question  for  weeks,  and  though  hon  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  have  been  in  their  places,  they 
have  not  proposed  a  single  amendment.  And 
yet,  after  this  had  gone  on  for  such  a  length 


of  time,  so  soon  as  the  “  previous  question  ” 
is  moved,  those  hon.  gentlemen  get  up  and 
cry  out  that  they  are  gagged.  Even  after 
the  House  began  to  discuss  the  question  at 
three  o’clock,  these  hon  gentlemen  day  af  er 
day  wasted  the  time  by  getting  in  one  side¬ 
wind  after  another,  in  order  to  create  delay, 
to  see  if  something  might  not  turn  up  against 
the  scheme.  Now,  at  last,  they  have  got 
something.  Something  has  turned  up  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  I  suppose  they  will  now 
permit  us  to  come  to  a  vote.  (Hear,  heat.) 
In  discussing  this  question,  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  going  back  eight  or  ten  years 
to  the  speeches  of  hon.  members.  I  do  not 
see  why  lengthy  extracts  should  be  read  to 
shew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Montmorency 
opposed  the  union  of  the  provinces  in  li58, 
or  that  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga,  at 
that  time,  was  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  question  before 
us.  It  is  now  submitted  in  a  practical  form 
for  our  decision,  and  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  give  a  square  vote,  yea  or  nay,  that  we 
are  in  favor  ot  this  Confederation,  or  that  we 
are  against  it.  Our  circumstances  have 
changed  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  it  is 
noton  thataccount  merely  that  I  now  support 
this  union.  I  have  always,  upon  every  occa¬ 
sion,  on  the  hustings,  at  public  meetings 
and  elsewhere,  advocated  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  ;  and 
were  our  relations  with  the  United  States  in 
the  same  favorable  form  that  existed  some 
five  or  six  years  since,  I  would  still  give  my 
support  to  a  union.  It  is,  therefore,  sir,  not 
because  I  think  there  is  a  great  present 
necessity  for  the  scheme  being  brought  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  that,  I  now  support  it. 
That  present  necessity,  however,  now  exists, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  other  hon.  gentlemen, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  when  times 
have  changed,  and  a  greater  urgency  has 
arisen  for  such  a  union,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  change  their  minds.  “  Wise  men  change 
their  minds  ;  fools  have  no  minds  to  change.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  Shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  this  House,  I  advertised  that  I  would 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  riding  of 
South  Leeds,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  my 
views  upon  this  question  before  my  consti¬ 
tuents,  and  to  see  whether  their  views 
accorded  with  my  own  ;  men  of  all  shades 
of  politics  were  requested  to  attend  these 
meetings,  and  they  were  very  numerously 
and  respectably  attended,  not  only  by  those 
who  supported  me,  but  also  by  those  who 
were  my  most  bitter  opponents  at  the  last 
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election.  And  at  all  of  those  meetings, 
some  six  or  seven,  not  a  single  voice  was 
raised  against  the  union  of  these  provinces 
with  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island.  All  appeared  to  think  such 
a  union  advisable  and  necessary,  not  only 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  because  it 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bound 
us  to  the  Mother  Country.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  union  has  never  been  before  the 
people,  that  it  has  never  been  a  test  question 
at  the  polls.  Now,  sir,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1826,  this  union  was  advocated  by  Sir 
John  Beverley  Robinson,  one  of  the  most 
able  men  this  country  has  ever  produced  ; 
subsequently,  on  different  occasions,  it  was 
adverted  to  by  Lord  Durham  in  his  celebrated 
report — also  by  the  British  American  League, 
presided  over  by  the  late  lamented  Hon. 
Geo.  Moefatt  of  Montreal,  and  latterly 
in  that  despatch  to  the  home  Government 
in  October,  1858,  over  the  signatures  of  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Cartier,  Galt  and  Ross. 
Whyactionwasnot  taken  upon  that  despatch, 
I  cannot  say;  I  leave  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  at  that  time  administered 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  course  they  pursued  in 
allowing  it  to  be  dropped.  Sir,  the  union 
of  these  provinces  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  of  the  very  greatest  advantage 
to  us  in  many  points.  It  would  strengthen, 
and  not  weaken,  as  has  been  said  by  its 
opponents,  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the 
Mother  Country.  It  would  give  us  a  standing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Instead  of  being 
several  small,  disjointed  and  fragmentary  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  was  so  ably  expressed  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  we  would  form  one  great 
nationality,  with  a  population  to  begin  with 
of  nearly  4,000.000  people,  which  would 
place  us  among  the  list  of  the  first  countries 
of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  tend 
to  strengthen  our  securities  both  here  and 
in  the  Mother  Country.  Instead  of  our  stocks 
and  our  bonds  being  quoted  as  if  by  accident 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London,  they 
would  be  looked  for  daily,  and  sought  after. 
It  would  give  us  an  increased  market  for 
our  produce  and  our  manufactures,  and  it 
would  tend  more  than  anything  else  to 
cause  a  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  to  our 
shores.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  the  emigrant 
in  coming  to  America  is  preplexed  to  Icdow 
to  which  of  the  different  provinces  he  shall 
go,  and  when  he  speaks  of  going  to  America, 
the  only  placo  he  thinks  of  is  New  York. 


It  would  create  a  daily  line  of  steamships 
from  the  different  points  of  Europe  to  Halifax, 
the  nearest  point  and  shortest  sea  voyage 
to  this  country — and  with  the  Intercolo¬ 
nial  Railway  to  bring  the  emigrant  directly 
through  to  Canada,  who  will  say  that  we 
shall  not  have  a  tide  of  emigration  to  our 
shores  such  as  we  can  scarcely  imagine  ? 
The  only  emigration  we  now  have  is  that 
induced  to  come  by  friends  who  have  made 
this  country  a  home  and  have  prospered. 
These,  sir,  are  the  reasons,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  why  I  support  the  resolutions 
now  in  your  hand.  And,  sir,  in  speaking 
in  a  commercial  sense,  and  as  a  commercial 
man,  they  shall  also  have  my  full  and 
hearty  support.  (Hear,  hear.)  Does  any 
one  pretend  to  say  that  by  the  addition  of 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants  to  these 
provinces,  a  thrifty  and  intelligent  people, 
that  this  country  will  not  be  made  more 
prosperous  ?  Does  any  one  pretend  to 
say,  that  by  taking  away  the  barriers  that 
exist  to  trade,  with  a  million  of  people 
living  close  alongside  of  us,  that  this  country 
will  not  be  advanced?  Will  we  not  have 
largely-increased  markets  for  our  manufac¬ 
tures  when  those  hostile  tariffs  that  now 
meet  us  at  every  port  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  restricting  our  trade  with  them, 
are  removed  ?  Will  we  not  have  an  in¬ 
creased  market  for  our  produce  when  we 
are  linked  together  by  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad,  and  when  a  free  interchange 
of  all  our  commodities  exists  ?  Can  we 
remain,  as  at  present,  without  any  highway 
of  our  own  to  the  Atlactic,  for  ingress  or 
egress,  for  five  months  of  the  year  ?  (Hear, 
heaF.)  When  we  see  the  hostility  existing 
towards  us,  and  forcibly  shown  towards  us, 
by  the  press,  the  people,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  obnoxious  passport  system,  by 
the  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Recipro¬ 
city  treaty,  by  the  annulling  of  the  bonding 
system,  by  the  notice  given  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  that  the  treaty 
regarding  armed  vessels  on  our  lakes  is  to 
be  done  away  with — when  our  farmers  can¬ 
not  send  their  produce  for  five  months  of 
the  year  to  a  market;  when  our  merchants, 
for  the  same  period,  cannot  get  their  stocks 
of  merchandise  for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  the  country ;  when  we  are  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  a  foreign  country 
even  for  the  passage  of  our  mails  to  Old 
England — when  that  is  our  position,  shall  it 
be  said  that  this  union  with  the  Lower 
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Provinces  is  not  desirable,  and  that  we  shall 
not,  as  soon  as  possible,  have  a  railroad 
across  our  territory  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
to  Halifax,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
world?  Shall  we  be  indebted, be  subservient 
to,  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  loreign  country  for 
our  very  existence  ?  (^Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  shall 
we  remain  dependeut  upon  that  country  for 
all  these  things,  or  shall  we  not  rather  put 
our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  throwing 
off  our  supineness  and  inertia,  and  by 
building  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  provide 
an  outlet  for  ourselves?  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  that 
great  work,  I  hold  that  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  we 
ought  to  enlarge  and  deepen  our  canals. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  desire  now  to  read  a 
Minute  of  the  Executive  Council,  issued  by 
the  Sandfield  Macdonald-Dorion  Gov¬ 
ernment,  under  date  19th  February,  1861. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Although  no  formal  action,  indicative  of  the 
strength  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Reciprocity  treaty,  has  yet  taken  place, 
information  of  an  authentic  character,  as  to  the 
opinious  and  purposes  of  influential  public  men 
in  the  United  States,  has  forced  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  conviction  that  there  is  i  nminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  speedy  abrogation,  unless  prompt  and 
vigorous  step3  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Im¬ 
perial  advisers  to  avert  what  would  be  generally 
regarded  by  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  great 
calamity. 

And  in  another  place  it  is  stated  : — 

Under  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  system 
of  self-government,  which  the  later  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country  has  accorded  to  Canada,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  colonies  possessing  represent¬ 
ative  institutions,  combined  with  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  Reciprocity  treaty  of  an  unre¬ 
stricted  commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbors  in 
the  natural  productions  of  the  two  countries,  all 
agitation  for  organic  changes  has  ceased,  all 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  political  relations 
of  the  province  has  wholly  disappeared. 

From  this  Minute  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Sandfield  Maodon- 
ald-Dorion  Government  that  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  a  great  calamity  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  and 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  never  be  so  reduced  as  to  go  on 
their  knees  to  pray  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  treaty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Indeed,  for  the  past  year  or 
two  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the 
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currency  between  the  two  countries,  we  have 
felt  almost  as  though  that  treaty  had  been 
put  an  end  to  already.  In  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  currency,  many  of  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  have  been  injured, 
the  mining  interest  of  the  province  has  been 
put  a  stop  to,  and  the  lumbering  interest,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  many  important 
interests,  crippled  and  paralysed.  (Hear.) 
What  much  greater  injury  can  befall  us, 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty, 
than  that  we  now  suffer  through  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  currency  ?  Instead  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  being 
a  great  calamity,  it  will  lead  to  <an  agitation 
for  organic  changes  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  a  document  of  that 
kind,  emauating  from  our  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
people,  and  leading  them  tp  believe  that 
in  our  estimation  the  repeal  by  them  of  the 
Reciprocity  treaty  would  be  calamitous  to 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty  will  eventually  be  detrimental  to  our 
interests.  It  is  true  that  we  may  suffer  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  suffer  greatly,  but  we 
will  be  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  and 
ultimately  become  strong  and  self-reliant. 
Our  merchants  will  no  longer  be  denied  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  during  five  or  six  months 
in  the  year,  except  by  the  favor  or  forbearance 
of  our  Yankee  neighbors.  Let  us  put  our 
hands  into  our  pockets  to  build  this  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  and  we  will  be  opening  a 
way  to  the  ocean  to  our  merchants  and  our 
farmers  for  shipping  their  products  over 
their  own  territory.  And  when  we  are  in 
that  position,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States—"  You  shall  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  fisheries — we  will  close  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  our  canals  against  yorl — and  we  will 
cease  to  permit,  without  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  duty,  the  importation  into  this  country 
of  your  coarse  grains  for  the  supply  of  our 
distillers  and  brewers/’  And,  sir,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  importations  of  these  grains 
have  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
bushels  annually,  it  will  be  seen  that  after 
all  the  reciprocity  is  not  altogether  on  one 
side.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  they  will 
then  acknowledge  it  will  be  better  lor  them 
to  be  on  more  friendly  terms  with  this  pro¬ 
vince,  seeing  that  we  control  the  navigation 
of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  the 
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natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
Western  States,  which  in  1863  amounted  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  million  bushels  of  grain — they  will 
be  dependent  upon  us,  instead  of  our  relying 
upon  them.  Compared  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
navigation  the  Erie  canal  is  but  a  ditch,  and 
it  is  closed  by  the  frost  earlier  in  the  season 
than  our  lake  and  river  navigation.  When 
all  these  advantages  which  we  enjoy  are 
considered,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  live  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  amity  with  us,  instead  of, 
to  use  a  vulgar  but  forcible  phrase,  “  cutting 
off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face."  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  regard  to  the  proposed  resolu¬ 
tions,  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  there  were 
portions  of  the  scheme  to  which  I  objected, 
and  1  may  now,  sir,  be  allowed  briefly  to 
advert  to  them.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
whole  powerwas  concentrated  under  one  head 
by  a  Legislative  union,  rather  than  a  Federal 
union.  I  fear  that  the  machineiy  will  be  com¬ 
plex,  and  that  we  will  find,  under  the  proposed 
system,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
will  be  much  greater  than  if  we  had  one 
General  Government  without  these  additions 
of  local  legislatures  for  each  of  the  provinces. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  proposed  Federal  system  is  not  a  reflex 
of  the  old  Federal  union  of  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  some  honorable  gentlemen 
have  praised  the  hederal  system  in  the 
States  as  worthy  of  imitation,  still  I  think 
our  proposed  system  much  to  be  preferred. 
It  differs  in  this — the  United  States  Federal 
system  was  formed  from  a  number  of  sov¬ 
ereign  states,  with  sovereign  powers,  dele¬ 
gating  to  a  central  power  just  as  much  or  as 
little  of  their  power  as  they  chose  ;  thereby 
the  doctrine  of  state  rights  obtained,  and, 
as  we  have  seen  within  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  civil 
war,  it  may  be  to  the  probable  destruction  of 
that  Federal  union.  Our  case  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  Instead  ot  the  Central  Government 
receiving  its  power  from  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  it  gives  to  those  provinces  just  as 
much  or  as  little  as  it  chooses.  Hear  what 
the  45th  resolution  says — •“  In  regard  to  all 
subjects  in  which  jurisdiction  belongs  to 
both  the  general  and  local  legislatures,  the 
laws  of  the  General  Parliament  shall  control 
and  supersede  those  made  by  the  local  le¬ 
gislatures,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  so 
far  as  inconsistent  with  the  former.”  This 
places  the  whole  oontrol  in  the  hands  of  the 


General  Government,  making  the  union  as 
nearly  legislative  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  various  provinces  would  admit.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  the  lion,  member  for 
Hochelaga  fears  that  it  would  eventually 
result  in  a  legislative  union — a  result  to 
my  mind  most  devoutly  to  be  desired.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  are  two  or  three  more  of  the 
points  of  the  resolutions  to  which  I  have 
objection.  The  public  lands  are  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  legislatures;  immi¬ 
gration  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  le¬ 
gislatures,  and  the  seacoast  fisheries  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  legislatures.  These 
are  matters  common  to  the  whole,  and  should, 
for  many  reasons,  be  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Government.  These  various  interests, 
however,  are  all  covered  by  the  45th  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference  which  I  have  just 
read,  and  which  declares  that  when  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  General 
Government,  their  control  will  be  taken  from 
the  local  legislatures.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  shewn  that  in  my  opinion, 
in  our  political  and  our  commercial  relations 
we  would  be  benefited  by  the  union  of  Canada 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces.  I  have  also 
adverted  briefly  to  the  objections  which  I 
hold  to  the  proposed  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  union.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show 
that  as  a  means  of  defence  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  desirable 
than  another,  it  is  to  have  the  whole  forces 
of  the  country  under  one  governing  power. 
How  might  it  fare  with  us,  in  case  of  war  or 
invasion,  with  the  provinces  disunited  ? 
Objections  could  now  be  made  against  the 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  militia  from 
one  province  to  the  others,  without  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  that  province, 
and  before  they  could  be  brought  into  the 
field,  valuable  time  would  be  lost,  red-tapeism 
would  stand  in  the  way,  and  the  delay  might 
be  dangerous.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  being  united 
and  controlled  under  one  head,  troops  could 
be  thrown  upon  any  point  attacked,  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Objections  have  been  made 
by  hon.  gentlemen  to  any  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  building  fortifications,  at  pro¬ 
per  points,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  reasonable  sum 
that  may  be  required  that  will  be  grudged 
oy  the  people  of  Canada;  for  if  there  is  any 
purpose  for  which  they  will  contribute  cheer- 
fully,  it  is  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  to  continue  the  connection  and  cement 
the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the  Mother  Country. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  also  stated  that 
we  could  not  defend  ourselves  against  an 
overwhelming  power  such  as  the  United 
States.  Time  was  when  we  did  defend  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  successfully  ;  and  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  again,  the  people  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  will  not  be 
found  backward  to  defend  everything  they 
hold  sacred  and  most  dear.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  also  been  said  that  we  should  keep  a 
strict  neutrality  ;  in  fact  that  our  neutrality 
should  be  guaranteed  by  England,  France 
and  the  United  Siates,  in  case  war  should 
unfortunately  take  place  between  them.  But 
such  an  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  considered 
for  a  moment.  Would  the  people  of  this 
country  submit  to  such  an  arrangement  even 
if  attempted  to  be  carried  out  ?  Would  we 
allow  England,  if  forced  to  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States,  want  the  assistance  of  her 
Canadian  subjects  ?  Could  we  restrain  the 
people  of  Canada  from  doing  their  duty,  when 
they  saw  the  Mother  Country  battling  with 
her  foes  ?  If  I  thought  such  would  be  the 
case,  I  should  deny  my  country,  for  we  should 
be  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
world.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  question  of  our 
defences,  I  desire  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  Col.  Jervois,  the  able  engineer 
sent  out  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
defending  Canada  against  attack  : — 

The  question  appears  to  be  whether  the  British 
force  now  in  Canada  shall  be  withdrawn  in  order 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  its  defeat,  or  whether  the 
necessary  measure  shall  be  taken  to  enable  that 
force  to  be  of  use  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  sum  required  for  the  construction  of  the 

Sroposed  works  and  armaments  at  Montreal  and 
uebec  would  only  be  about  one  year’s  expense 
of  the  regular  force  we  now  maintain  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  force  can  be  of 
any  use  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  without 
fortifications  to  compensate  for  the  comparative 
smallness  of  its  numbers.  Even  when  aided  by 
the  whole  of  the  local  militia  that  could  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  made  available,  it  would,  in  the  event 
of  war,  be  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  superior 
numbers  by  which  it  would  be  attacked,  and  it 
would  be  fortunate  if  it  succeeded  in  embarking  at 
Quebec,  and  putting  to  sea  without  serious  defeat. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  works  now  recom¬ 
mended  be  constructed,  the  vital  points  of  the 
country  could  be  defended,  and  the  regular  army 
would  become  a  nucleus  and  support,  round 
which  the  people  of  Canada  would  rally  to  resist 
aggression,  and  to  preserve  that  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country  which  their  loyalty,  their 
interests,  and  their  love  of  true  freedom  alike 
make  them  desirous  to  maintain. 

Such  is  the  report  of  Col.  Jeryois,  one  of 


the  ablest  men  on  those  subjects  in  the  En¬ 
glish  service,  and  I  think  it  can  with  greater 
reason  be  relied  upon  than  all  the  mere  asser¬ 
tions  of  hon.  members,  who  are  not  supposed 
to  know  much,  if  anything  at  all,  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  have  never  made  a  study,  and 
upon  which  they  have  had  no  experience 
whatever.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir  J.  Walsh 
also,  a  few  days  since,  in  a  speech  upon  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  for  papers  and  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  American  Government 
in  relation  to  the  Reciprocity  treaty,  and  the 
notice  for  a  finality  of  the  treaty  restricting 
the  Dumber  of  armed  steamers  upon  our 
inland  waters,  spoke  thus  : — 

There  might  be  some  hon.  gentlemen  who 
would  contemplate,  without  shame  or  regret, 
the  total  and  entire  severance  of  the  connection 
between  England  and  Canada,  and  who  would 
say  that  this  country  would  get  rid  thereby  of  a 
source  of  much  embarrassment,  expense  and 
trouble.  He  would,  however,  tell  those  hon. 
gentlemen  that  Great  Britain  could  not,  if  she 
would,  cut  Canada  adrift.  As  long  as  Canada 
retained  her  desire  to  be  connected  with  this 
country — as  long  as  Canada  preserved  her  spirit 
and  her  resolution  to  be  independent  of  America, 
so  long  would  England  be  bound  by  her  honor, 
by  her  interests,  and  by  every  motive  that  could 
instigate  a  generous  or  patriotic  nation,  to  sus¬ 
tain,  protect  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  Canada, 
and  to  guard  her,  whether  as  an  ally  or  a  depen¬ 
dency,  against  the  aggressions  of  the  United 
States ;  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  shrink 
from  the  obligation.  The  day  might  come  when 
the  Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer  would  come  down, 
and  in  happy  phase  and  with  mellifluous  eloquence, 
congratulate  the  House  upon  having  emancipated 
itself  from  a  source  of  military  expenditure.  He 
might  felicitate  the  House  that  Birmingham  was 
sending  admirably  finished  Armstrong  and  Whit¬ 
worth  guns  to  arm  the  new  naval  forces  of  America 
on  the  Canadian  lakes.  He  might  congratulate  the 
House  that  Birmingham  was  sending  out  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  fetters  and  haudcufls  to  be  used  in 
coercing  the  refractory  Americans..  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  able 
to  congratulate  the  House  upon  a  vast  amount 
of  commercial  prosperity,  and  announce  that  he 
was  able  to  reduce  the  income  tax  a  penny  or  two 
pence  on  the  pound.  But  if  ever  that  day  should 
come,  and  if  ever  that  speech  were  made, 
the  whole  world  would  observe  that  the  old 
English  oak  was  not  only  withered  in  its  limbs, 
but  was  rotten  at  its  heart.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  escape  from  the  obligation  which  bound  Great 
Britain,  by  every  tie  of  national  honor  and  inter¬ 
est,  to  maintain  and  defend  Canada.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  one  merely  between  England  and 
Canada,  but  was  one  between  England  and 
United  States.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  notice 
given  by  the  American  Government  was  an  act 
of  such  unmistakable  hostility,  that  it  almost 
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amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  our  history,  it  would  have  been 
so  regarded. 

When  such  views  are  held  in  England,  when 
so  strong  a  desire  is  manifested  in  Canada  to 
maintaiu  our  connection  with  England,  and 
to  remain  under  the  sheltering  folds  of  that 
flag  we  love  so  well,  shall  it  be  said  that  we 
have  not  the  spirit  left  to  defend  ourselves  ? 
I  know,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Canada  will 
not  be  backward,  should  ever  that  time  arrive. 
I  feel  that  there  is  some  of  the  spirit  of  1812 
still  left  among  us.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
blood  of  those  men  who  left  the  United 
States,  when  they  gained  their  independence, 
and  who  gave  up  all  in  order  to  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  Old  England — the 
blood  of  those  old  U.  E.  Loyalists,  I  say,  still 
courses  through  our  veins.  (Hear.)  Sir,  I  trust 
that  this  union  may  be  consummated,  in  order 
that  British  power  on  this  continent  may  be 
consolidated,  our  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country  cemented  and  strengthened,  and  that 
under  this  union  this  country  may  be  made 
a  happy  home  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  from  the  Mother  Country — a  happy 
and  contented  home  for  all  now  living  here, 
and  for  our  children  and  children’s  children 
for  generations  to  come.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.) 

Mr.  CARTWRICHT,  said — Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  turn  which  this  debate  has  assumed 
of  late  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Up  to  a 
veiy  recent  period,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  extreme — I  think 
they  even  said  the  indecent — haste  with 
which  this  project  has  been  pushed  forward. 
They  have  asserted  that  this  scheme  was  the 
sole,  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the 
members  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  so  rash,  so  inconsiderate  was  their 
eagerness  to  effect  theii  end  at  any  cost, 
that  they  have  seriously  compromised  our 
interests  oy  undue  concessions  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  provinces,  and  notably  to  Newfoundland 
and  New  Brunswick.  Latterly,  however, 
the  question  has  assumed  a  new  and  different 
phase.  It  has  been  discovered  that  so  far 
from  being  a  bond  of  union,  the  project  of 
Confederation  is  a  mere  pretext,  a  blind  to 
cover  their  predetermination  to  maintain 
their  position  at  all  hazards.  Now,  sir,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  these 
contradictory  accusations,  passing  over  the 
absurdity  of  calling  the  Confederation  the 
sole  bond  of  union,  and  yet  a  sham  to  cover 
that  union,  I  Shall  have  a  few  words  to  say 
as  to  the  reasons  which  induced  me,  in  com¬ 


mon  with  a  great  majority  of  this  House, 
and  I  believe  with  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  support  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches,  not  only 
as  regards  the  project  we  are  now  discuss¬ 
ing,  but  as  to  their  general  policy  in 
effecting  the  extraordinary  fusion  of  parties 
which  took  place  last  summer.  Sir, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  that  step  as  if  those 
honorable  gentlemen  were  alone  responsible 
for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion.  What 
they  did  was  done  with  the  full  know¬ 
ledge  and  consent  of  their  supporters,  and 
reflects  on  our  honor,  if  wrong,  quite  as 
much  as  on  theirs.  But,  sir,  I  am  very  far 
indeed  from  admitting  that  we  were  wrong. 
I  think  the  reasons  which  influenced  us 
then  were  strong  enough  to  justify  us  fully; 
those  reasons  are  tenfold  stronger  now.  To 
understand  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
only  glance  at  the  parliamentary  history  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  then  ask  ourselves 
whether  any  language  is  too  strong,  any 
sacrifice  too  great,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state 
of  things  which  prevailed  throughout  that 
period.  But  first,  sir,  let  me  pause  to  deal 
with  the  charge  of  undue  haste.  Doubtless 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  negotiations 
have  advanced  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
unexpected.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  an 
instance  in  which  a  political  project  of  such 
magnitude  and  delicacy  has  made  such 
astonishing  progress  in  so  short  a  time ;  and 
so  far  from  holding  it  an  objection,  so  far 
from  allowing  that  this  is  any  evidence  that  the 
country  has  been  taken  by  surprise  in  assenting 
to  this  scheme,  I  hold  that  it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  best  possible  omen  of  its  ultimate 
success,  no  matter  what  temporary  checks  it 
may  encounter,  because  it  shows  conclusively 
not  only  how  zealously  and  honestly  Minis¬ 
ters  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  but,  which  I  think  of 
even  more  importance,  because  it  proves 
how  powerfully  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  contributed  to  mature  men’s 
views  on  this  subject,  and  shows  that,  so  far 
as  this  province  is  concerned,  my  honorable 
friends  are  but  aiding  to  carry  out  a  foregone 
conclusion — a  conclusion  long  since  arrived 
at  by  every  man  among  us  who  desires  to 
maintain  our  independence  or  our  connection 
with  the  British  Crown ;  that  in  this,  or 
some  such  scheme  as  this,  lies  our  best,  if 
not  our  only  hope  of  escaping  absorption 
into  the  great  republic  which  adjoins  us. 
Sir,  this  is  an  argument  which  perhaps  has 
more  weight  with  me  than  with  some  hon. 


gentlemen  before  me.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  some  even  here  who  are  secretly  dazzled 
by  the  magnificent  vision,  so  dear  to  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen,  of  an  empire  which  shall 
spread  from  sea  to  sea,  and  unite  every 
scattered  state  and  province  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Hudson’s  Bay  under  one  law 
and  one  rule.  Sir,  I  can  understand  the 
fascination  which  such  an  idea  can  exercise ; 
I  can  even  sympathise  with  it  to  some 
extent;  and  it  is  just  because  I  do  under¬ 
stand  it  that  I  am  prepared  to  oppose 
it  to  the  utmost,  believing  that  in  the 
long  run  the  establishment  of  a  power 
so  gigantic  could  not  fail  to  be  fraught 
with  the  greatest  misfortunes  to  those 
who  might  live  under  it,  if  not  to  the  whole 
human  race.  And  now,  sir,  to  return  to 
my  subject,  I  would  like  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  perils  from  which  we  have  but 
lately  escaped ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall 
speak  only  of  those  of  which  I  have  myself 
been  cognizant  in  my  own  parliamentary 
career,  brief  though  it  is ;  and  I  appeal 
again  to  the  consciousness  of  every  honor¬ 
able  gentleman,  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  events  of  the  past  two  sessions  of 
which  we  have  much  reason  to  feel  proud, 
save,  perhaps,  their  closing  scene  ?  What 
was  our  position,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  what  was 
that  position  which  some  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  have  the  hardihood  to  affect  to  regret  ? 
Two  dissolutions  granted  (though  in  the 
latter  case  the  Royal  prerogative  was  not 
exercised);  three  changes  of  Ministry  within 
the  space  of  a  single  twelvemonth;  the  fate 
of  cabinets  dependant  on  the  vote  of  a  single 
capricious  or  unprincipled  individual,  in  a 
House  of  130  members  ;  a  deficient  revenue 
and  a  sinking  credit;  all  useful  legislation  at 
a  stand-still— these,  sir,  were  circumstances 
which  might  well  have  filled  us  with  appre¬ 
hension,  had  they  occurred  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace  ;  but  which,  sir,  coming, 
as  they  did,  at  a  period  when  we  are 
menaced  with  the  gravest  danger  which 
can  befall  a  free  people,  would  have  argued 
us  deaf  aud  blind  to  every  lesson  which  the 
misfortunes  of  our  neighbors  ought  to  teach 
us,  had  we  not  embraced  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  to  extricate  ourselves  from  such 
a  position  ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  not  that 
our  statesmen  should  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  bury  their  private  grudges  and 
paltry  personal  animosities,  but  rather  that 
we  could  have  been  infatuated  enough  to 
permit  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue 


at  such  a  crisis  for  two  whole  years.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  who  has  been  most  to 
blame  in  the  past.  I  judge  no  one,  still  less 
do  I  undertake  to  defend  them  ;  but  I  speak 
of  acts  patent  and  known  to  all,  when  I  say 
that  the  position  of  parties  in  this  province, 
the  bitterness  and  virulence  of  party 
feeling,  aud  the  narrowness  and  acrimony 
to  which  those  feelings  gave  rise,  were  de¬ 
grading  and  demoralizing  us  all  to  a  degree 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  back  upon 
even  now.  And  so  far  from  regarding  the 
union  of  parties  which  has  taken  place  as  a 
political  misfortune  in  itself,  or  as  tending  to 
deprive  the  people  of  any  safeguard,  I  say 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
people  that  they  should  be  relieved,  if  only 
for  a  brief  period,  from  the  desperate  party 
struggles  in  which  they  have  been  engaged 
— that  a  lull  of  some  kind  should  be  afforded, 
that  they  should  have  some  opportunity  of 
considering  the  grave  dangers  which  encom¬ 
pass  them,  some  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
state  of  practical  anarchy  into  which  they 
had  been  drifting.  It  is  to  their  credit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
control  the  press  of  this  country,  that  ever 
since  this  project  has  been  fairly  before  us 
a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  public 
discussion.  Of  the  press,  in  particular,  I 
must  say  that  the  moment  they  were  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  supporting  party 
manoeuvres — the  moment  a  subject  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  was  submitted  for  considera¬ 
tion,  they  seem  to  have  risen  at  once  to  the 
level  of  the  subject,  and  to  have  abandoned 
all  those  unhappy  and  rancourous  personali¬ 
ties  which,  in  times  past,  were  too  apt  to 
disfigure  their  pages.  Sir,  I  believe  the 
people  of  Canada  have  learned  a  lesson 
which  they  will  not  easily  forget.  I  believe 
that  henceforward  it  will  not  be  found  so 
easy  to  array  citizen  against  citizen,  race 
against  race,  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  I 
believe  our  people  have  discovered  that  men 
who  rise  to  be  the  heads  of  great  parties  are 
not  of  necessity  villains  and  scoundrels — that 
both  sides  may  have  great  political  principles 
to  maintain — that  the  words  Reformer  and 
Revolutionist,  Conservative  and  Corrup¬ 
tionist,  are  not  absolutely  convertible 
terms,  and  that  men  who  have  given  up  the 
best  part  of  their  lives,  and  sacrificed  too 
often,  the  best  part  of  their  fortunes  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  have  had  some  bet¬ 
ter  and  higher  reasons  than  mere  love  of 


jobbery  and  intrigue  for  doing  so.  To  me, 
sir,  this  appears  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
It  is  only  too  notorious  how  much  of  the 
misery  and  misfortune  which  has  befallen 
the  United  States,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  sys¬ 
tematic  degradation  of  their  public  men.  It 
is  well  for  us  that  the  matter  is  still  in  our 
own  power.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  have 
still  the  choice  whether  we  will  have  states¬ 
men  or  stump  orators  to  rule  over  us — 
whether  this  House  shall  maintain  its  hon¬ 
orable  position  as  the  representatives  of  a 
free  people,  or  whether  it  shall  sink  into  a 
mere  mob  of  delegates,  the  nominees  of  cau¬ 
cuses  and  of  wire-pullers.  It  is  still  in  our 
power  to  decide  whether  we  shall  secure  a 
fair  share  of  the  best  talent  we  possess  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country,  or  whether 
we  will  ostracise  from  our  councils  every 
man  of  superior  ability,  education  or  intelli¬ 
gence — with  what  practical  results  we  need 
not  look  far  abroad  to  see;  and  I  think, 
sir,  it  is  fast  becoming  apparent  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  people 
of  Canada  are  well  disposed  to  adhere 
to  the  traditions  of  their  British  ancestry. 
There  is  one  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
has  been  advanced  perpetually  throughout 
this  debate  by  some  hon.  gentlemen  who, 
while  unable  or  unwilling  to  show  any  valid 
reason  against  Confederation  in  itself,  pro¬ 
fess  themselves  bitterly  scandalised  at  the 
political  combination  by  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  brought  about.  Now,  sir,  I  admit  at 
once  that  there  is  a  prejudice,  a  just  and 
wholesome  prejudice,  against  all  coalitions  in 
the  abstract.  I  admit  that  that  prejudice  is 
especially  strong  in  the  minds  of  English¬ 
men,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  coalition  is 
always  an  extreme  measure,  only  to  be  had 
resort  to  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  A 
coalition,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be  a  very  base 
act,  but  it  may  also  be  a  very  noble  one.  It 
may  be  a  mere  conspiracy,  for  purposes  of 
revenge  or  plunder,  on  the  part  of  men  hating 
and  detesting  each  other  to  the  uttermost — 
or  it  may  be  an  honorable  sacrifice  of  private 
personal  enmity  before  the  pressure  of  over¬ 
whelming  public  necessities,  to  escape  from 
great  danger  or  to  carry  a  great  object.  Sir, 
I  shall  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
House  by  enquiring  whether  this  present 
existing  Coalition  has  proposed  to  itself  an 
object  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its 
formation  Even  those  who  censure  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  scheme  most  strongly  are  fain  to  do 
homage  to  the  grandeur  of  the  project,  and 


are  compelled  to  admit  that  a  union  which 
should  raise  this  country  from  the  position 
of  a  mere  province  to  that  of  a  distinct  nation, 
is  a  project  well  worthy  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  our  statesmen.  To  determine  the  remain¬ 
ing  question  whether  the  position  of  our 
affairs  were  so  critical  as  to  require  the 
utmost  energy  of  all  our  leaders,  and  to 
justify  aoy  union  which  gave  a  reasonable 
hope  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  must  again  revert  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  I  ask  every  hon.  member  to 
answer  for  himself  whether  it  was  one  which 
it  gives  him  any  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  ? 
Was  it  pleasant  for  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  country  without  one  penny  of  debt 
which  has  not  been  incurred  for  purposes  of 
public  utility — was  it  pleasant  for  us,  I  ask,  to 
find  our  revenue  yearly  outrunning  our  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  ratio  of  20,  30  or  even  40 
per  cent,  per  annum?  Was  it  pleasant  for 
us  to  know  that  some  of  our  once  busiest 
and  most  prosperous  cities  were  being  depo¬ 
pulated  under  the  pressure  of  exorbitant 
taxation  ?  Was  it  pleasant  for  us,  inhabiting 
a  country  able  to  sustain  ten  times  its  present 
population, to  find  capital  and  immigrants  alike 
fleeing  from  our  shores,  even  if  they  had  to 
take  refuge  in  a  land  desolated  by  civil  war  ? 
Was  it  pleasant  for  us,  sir,  the  only  colony 
of  England  which  has  ever  vindicated  its 
attachment  to  the  Empire  in  fair  fight,  to 
know  that  our  apathy  and  negligence  in 
taking  steps  for  our  own  defence  was  fast 
making  us  the  byword  to  both  friend  and 
foe  ?  And  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  was 
it  pleasant  for  us,  needing  and  knowing  that 
we  needed  a  strong  Gfovernment  above  all 
things,  one  which  should  maintain  a  firm 
and  steady  policy,  and  possess  the  good-will 
and  support  of  at  least  a  large  majority  of 
our  people — I  say,  sir,  was  it  pleasant  for 
us  at  such  a  crisis  to  find  ourselves  the 
victims  of  a  mere  political  see-saw — to  be 
sure  only  of  this  one  fact,  that  whatever  course 
of  policy  was  adopted,  the  circumstance  that 
it  emanated  from  one  party  would  cause  it 
to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by 
the  whole  remaining  moiety  of  the  nation? 
I  would  not  have  it  thought,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  sayiug  this,  I  am  blind  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  our  statesmen  have  had  to 
struggle.  So  far  from  this  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  quite  too  much  the  fashion  to 
underrate  them  in  times  past.  We  have  spoken 
of  them  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  task  in  the 
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world  to  blend  together,  in  less  than  one  gen¬ 
eration,  two  distinct  peoples — peoples  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another  in  race,  in  language,  in 
laws,  customs  and  religion — in  one  word,  in 
almost  every  point  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
men  of  European  origin,  and  professing  one 
common  Christianity,  to  differ  from  each 
other.  Sir,  this  could  never  have  been  an 
easy  task.  It  is  one  which  has  again  and 
again  baffled  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe ;  and  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  it  is  ever 
capable  of  complete  accomplishment.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  in  every  empire 
which  has  ever  existed,  from  the  English  to 
the  Roman,  which  has  held  different  races 
under  its  sway,  it  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  make  large  allowances  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  national  traits — has,  in  fact,  been 
found  necessary  to  introduce  in  some  measure 
the  Federal  element,  though  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  every  state  which  deserved  the 
name  of  an  empire,  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  central  power  in  all  that  concerns  the 
general  welfare  has  been  acknowledged  un¬ 
reservedly.  And,  sir,  it  is  just  because  this 
seems  to  have  been  effectual  in  all  essential 
points  in  the  scheme  now  before  us — because, 
while  reserving  to  the  General  Government 
the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  it  accords 
the  amplest  defensive  powers  to  the  various 
local  bodies — because,  even  where  there 
may  be  some  conflict  of  jurisdiction  on  minor 
matters,  every  reasonable  precaution  seems 
to  have  been  taken  against  leaving  behind 
us  any  reversionary  legacies  of  sovereign 
state  rights  to  stir  up  strife  and  discord 
among  our  children.  For  all  these  reasons, 
I  say,  I  am  disposed  to  give  my  hearty  sup¬ 
port  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  without 
criticising  too  narrowly  the  innumerable 
details  which  it  must  inevitably  present  to 
attack.  All  I  hope  is  that  in  adjusting  our 
new  constitutions,  local  and  general,  we 
shall  not  allow  our  minds  to  be  warped  by 
antiquated  notions  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  liberty.  No  fear  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  a  day  to  come  at  least, 
of  perils  which  await  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
hereditary  rulers,  or  the  ambition  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  oligarchies.  No,  sir,  no;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  here  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
always  dangers  enough  to  retard  our  pro¬ 
gress,  I  think  that  every  true  reformer, 
every  real  friend  of  liberty  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  if  we  must  erect  safe¬ 
guards,  they  should  be  rather  for  the  security 


of  the  individual  than  of  the  mass,  and 
that  our  chiefest  care  must  be  to  train 
the  majority  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  to  prevent  the  claims  of  the 
few  from  being  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  caprice  or  passion  of  the  many.  For 
myself,  sir,  I  own  frankly  I  prefer  British 
liberty  to  American  equality.  I  had  rather 
uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law  than  the 
majesty  of  Judge  Lynch.  I  had  rather  be 
the  subject  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  who 
dare  not  enter  the  hut  of  the  poorest  peasant 
without  leave  had  and  obtained,  than  be  the 
,  free  and  sovereign  elector  of  an  autocratic 
President,  whose  very  Minister  can  boast  the 
power  of  imprisoning  one  man  in  New  York 
and  another  in  St.  Louis  by  the  touching  of 
a  bell-wire !  I  said,  sir,  that  there  were 
many  reasons  why  we  should  all  unite  in 
furthering  this  project.  It  is  not  merely 
because  of  the  barriers  to  material  progress 
which  it  will  remove — though  I  am  far  from 
undervaluing  their  importance  ;  it  is  not 
merely  because  of  the  higher  prizes  which 
it  will  throw  open  to  individual  ambition — 
though  I  do  not  affect  to  despise  this  either ; 
but  it  is  chiefly,  after  all,  because  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  have  the  most  beneficial 
results,  in  elevating  our  politics  and  in 
inspiring  our  people  with  those  feelings  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  real  national  greatness. 
Sir,  I  can  only  liken  cur  position  for 
some  time  past  to  that  of  a  youth 
who  has  been  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
his  inheritance  at  an  age  when  he  is  not  yet 
legally  responsible  for  his  actions.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  position  is  good  either 
for  a  nation  or  an  individual,  and  I  for  one 
rejoice  that  it  is  about  being  brought  to  a 
close.  There  were  several  other  subjects, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  had  intended  to 
allude  to ;  but  I  find  my  voice  is  still  too 
weak  to  allow  more  than  a  few  remarks. 
Still,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  sit  down  without 
saying  briefly  that  I  am  glad  to  find  one 
lesson  at  least,  which  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  ought  to  teach  us,  is  beginning  to  be 
impressed  upon  our  people.  That  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker — though  we  have  not 
always  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact — 
while  it  does  not  require  the  possession  of 
those  lofty,  impracticable  virtues  which 
most  republican  institutions  demand  from 
their  votaries,  does  nevertheless  presuppose 
a  reasonable  amount  of  discretion  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
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carrying  out  of  its  details.  And,  sir,  though 
it  is  true  that  it  does  recognise  the  calm,  de¬ 
liberate,  just  decision  of  the  majority — and 
the  calm  and  deliberate  decision  is  almost 
always  just — as  final  in  the  last  resoit,  it 
does' still  so  abound  with  safeguards — with 
latent  checks  of  all  kinds — checks  estab¬ 
lished,  many  of  them,  more  by  custom  and 
usage  than  by  positive  law — as  to  make  it 
all  but  impossible  for  any  majority,  how¬ 
ever  strong,  to  perpetrate  any  gross  act 
of  injustice  on  a  minority,  so  long  as  that 
minority  could  command  but  one  or  two 
resolute  representatives  on  the  floor  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  it  is  iu  a  very  great  degree  to  this  fact, 
to  the  instinctive  sense  of  the  inherent 
powers  of  self-defence  which  our  customs 
give  to  the  weak  against  the  strong — to  the 
conviction  that  to  drive  any  party  to  despair 
would  create  an  inevitable  dead-lock — that 
England  owes  it  that  she  has  contrived  to 
administer  her  affairs  for  near  two  hundred 
years  without  any  overt  acts  of  tyranny  or 
one  direct  collision  or  irregular  interference 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Sir,  I 
rejoice  to  see  that  we  will  continue  to  adhere 
to  a  system  which  has  borne  such  good  fruit, 
as  a  whole,  in  the  parent  land;  and  I  think 
the  reflection  how  difficult,  if  not  how  dan¬ 
gerous,  it  is  to  oppress  a  determined  minority 
under  such  a  system,  may  serve  to  calm  the 
fears  of  those  hon  rable  gentlemen  who 
dread  the  loss  of  local  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  at  the  hands  of  the  stronger  race. 
For  the  rest,  Mr,  Speaker,  though  I  will 
venture  upon  no  predictions — though  I  know 
we  must  expect  many  difficulties,  many 
checks  before  we  can  hope  to  bring  so  great 
an  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue — I  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  lor  expressing  my  con¬ 
viction  that  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country — and  I  speak 
here  without  regard  to  any  special  nation¬ 
ality — is  destined  to  be  rewarded  in  the 
way  in  which  they  would  most  have  desired 
to  see  it  rewarded  if  they  had  lived  to  see 
this  day,  by  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which, 
without  binding  itself  dowu  to  a  slavish 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  the  old  world, 
would  yet  cherish  and  preserve  those  time- 
honored  associations  our  American  neighbors 
have  seen  fit  so  recklessly  to  cast  away. 
Sir,  our  forefathers  may  have  had  their 
faults  ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  all,  I  dare  affirm 
that  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  spirit  they  dis¬ 


mayed — their  manful  struggle  against  heavy 
odds — and  last,  but  not  least,  the  patient, 
aw-abiding  spirit  which  has  ever  induced 
them  to  prefer  reform  to  revolution,  even 
when  engaged  in  sweeping  away  the  last  ves¬ 
tiges  of  worn-out  feud  al  systems  in  Church  an  d 
State  from  their  midst — I  say,  sir,  that  these 
afford  us  ample  proof  that  the  men  to  whom, 

I  hope,  we  shall  soon  look  back  as  the  founders 
of  a  new  nation,  were  ancestors  of  whom  any 
people  might  be  proud;  anil  trust  that 
we,  their  descendants,  may  prove  ourselves 
-but  half  as  capable  of  administering  and 
developing  the  vast  inheritance  which  awaits 
us.  Sir,  I  believe  that  even  we  ourselves 
are  but  just  beginning  to  grow  aware  of  the 
immense  resources,  whether  in  field  or  forest, 
in  mine  or  in  minerals,  in  seas  or  in  fisheries, 
with  which  it  abounds ;  that  we  are  but 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  surround  us — our  all  but  unparalled 
internal  navigation  ;  a  healthy  and  far  from 
over-rigorous  climate,  and  a  country  which, 
even  if  it  does  not  present  the  same 
facilities  for  accumulating  enormous  fortunes 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  which 
some  other  lands  may  afford,  still  promises, 
and,  I  think,  will  continue  for  many  a  day 
to  promise,  comfort  and  competence  to  every 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  for  it.  Older 
nations,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  working  for  us 
even  now.  Older  nations  are  accumulating 
the  skill  and  the  capital  which  will  yet  be 
transferred  to  our  shores,  if  our  own  folly 
do  not  prevent  it.  Older  nations  are  even 
now  busied  in  solving  those  problems  which 
advanced  civilization  is  sure  to  bring  to  us  in 
our  turn  ;  and  we,  if  we  are  wise,  may  learn 
and  profit  by  their  example.  A  little  patience, 
a  little  forbearance,  a  little  timely  concession 
to  mutual  prejudices,  a  little  timely  prepar¬ 
ation  against  possible  dangers,  and  we  may 
well  hope  to  establish  a  state  which,  in  all 
essential  attributes  of  power  and  happiness, 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  on 
this  continent.  Let  us  not  be  daunted  by 
any  accidental  checks — we  must  lay  our 
account  to  meet  such  in  matters  of  not  one- 
tenth  its  importance — this  is  the  time  and 
this  the  hour ;  never  again  can  we  hope  to 
enter  on  our  task  under  circumstances  better 
fitted  to  remove  the  natural,  the  inevitable 
prejudices  which  must  exist  between  so 
many  different  provinces — never  again  cau 
we  hope  to  receive  a  warmer  and  more 
energetic  support  from  the  Imperial  autho¬ 
rities — never  again  can  we  hope  to  see  a 
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Ministry  in  office  which  shall  command  more 
completely  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  and  which  shall  possess  the 
same  or  equal  facilities  for  adjusting  those 
sectional  difficulties  which  have  disturbed 
us  so  long ;  and  I  trust  that  in  this  most 
important  crisis,  this  House  will  show  itself 
not  altogether  unworthy  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  destinies  of  three  millions  of  their 
countrymen.  My  own  years  are  not  very 
many,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  yet  even  I  can 
remember  when  Canada  was  but  a  petty  pro¬ 
vince,  an  obscure  dependency,  scarce  able  to 
make  its  voice  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  without  a  rebellion  ;  forgoRen 
or  ignored,  as  if,  as  the  French  Minister  said 
when  he  signed  the  treaty  for  its  surrender, 
u  it  mattered  not  what  became  of  a  few 
barren  acres  of  snow  !”  And  yet,  sir,  in 
less  than  thirty  years  I  have  lived  to  see 
Canada  expand  into  a  state  equal  in  numbers, 
in  resources  and  power  of  self-government 
to  many  an  independent  European  kingdom 
— lacking  only  the  will  to  step  at  once  from 
the  position  of  a  dependency  to  that  of  an 
ally — a  favored  ally  of  the  great  country  to 
which  we  belong,  and  to  take  that  rank 
among  the  commonwealth  of  nations  which 
is  granted  to  those  people,  and  to  those  only, 
who  have  proved  that  they  possess  the  power 
as  well  as  the  wish  to  defend  their  liberties. 
This,  sir,  is  what  I  think  Canada  can  do; 
this  is  what  I  think  Canada  ought  to  do; 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  this  project  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  would  contribute  most  powerfully  to 
enable  us  to  do  so,  there  are  few  sacrifices 
which  I  would  refuse  to  make  for  such  an 
object — much  more,  forgive  my  honorable 
friends  yonder  for  having  in  time  past  spoken 
somewhat  over  harshly  and  hastily  of  each 
other.  Let  them  only  persevere,  let  them 
only  go  on  and  complete  the  task  which  I 
will  say  they  have  so  nobly  begun,  and  they 
will  have  made  good  their  claim — I  do  not 
say  to  the  forgiveness — but  to  the  regard, 
the  affection,  the  esteem  of  every  man  who 
shall  hereafter  bear  the  name  of  Canadian. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  HARWOOD  said— Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  measure ;  the 
fatal  consequences  which  would  result  to  the 
country  if  the  plan  of  Confederation  were 
rejected  by  this  House;  the  sources  ot  social, 
political  and  commercial  prosperity  with 
which  the  measure  of  Confederation  is  preg¬ 
nant,  if  it  is  adopted  with  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  all  to  contribute  their 
part  towards  its  perfect  working,  are  such, 
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that  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  speeches 
delivered  on  the  subject  on  both  sides,  and 
which  seem  to  have  completely  exhausted 
it,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  known  to 
the  country  the  reasons  which  influence  me 
to  assist  in  passing  it.  Called,  as  we  all  are, 
to  record  our  votes  either  for  or  against  this 
great  constitutional  change,  it  is  no  more 
than  right  that  every  one  should  in  his  own 
way  account  for  the  part  which  he  may 
take  in  a  measure  which  will  naturally 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  parliamentary 
annals  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  and  read  their  speeches  again  and 
again,  and  truly  the  only  effect  they  have 
had  on  my  mind  is  a  stronger  conviction  that 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  the  country,  a 
Federal  union  of  all  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  is  the  only  remedy  for  all 
the  innumerable  difficulties  which  are  sha¬ 
dowed  forth  on  our  political  horizon. 
(Cheers.)  The  opponents  of  the  measure, 
not  being  able  positively  to  deny  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Confederation  to  all  (he  five  pro¬ 
vinces  of  British  America,  endeavor  to  get 
up  a  cry  that  this  union  would  involve  the 
loss  to  us  French-Canadians,  and  Catholics, 
of  our  nationality,  our  language,  our  law3 
and  institutions.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  look 
■upon  it  in  so  terrible  a  light — having  all 
history  before  me,  I  cannot  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  shall  soon  shew  clearly  that 
there  exists  throughout  the  world  confeder¬ 
ations  in  which  are  included  different  nation¬ 
alities,  different  religious  sects,  and  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  most  thorough  equilibrium 
prevails  of  the  political,  civil  and  religious 
rights  pertaining  to  the  different  classes 
of  which  they  consist.  Do  we  find  any 
other  means  of  settling  our  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  besides  this  of  Confederation  ?  No, 
I  find  none  ;  and  none  is  proposed  to  us 
by  the  opponents  of  the  plan  now  before  the 
House  !  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  come 
to  a  political  dead-lock ;  we  have  arrived  at 
a  crisis ;  ambition,  the  thirst  of  power, 
political  passions  worked  upon  in  all  ways 
and  on  all  sides,  have  so  clogged  the  wheels 
of  the  machine  of  government,  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  and  those  who 
guided  its  movements  have  had  to  rack  their 
brains  to  find  some  way  of  continuing  the 
transaction  of  public  business— a  way  by  which 
we  may  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  escape  from  the  slough  of  status  quo  in 
which  the  wheels  of  government  are  stuck 
fast,  and  by  which  we  may  return  to  the 
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high  road  of  progress  and  improvement. 
Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  Canada  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  invent 
an  inclined  plaue  on  which  he  might  place 
us  to  hurry  us  to  ruin,  he  could  not  have 
done  it  better  than  the  different  political 
parties  have  done  it  within  the  last  few 
years.  Elections  on  elections,  one  Ministry 
succeeding  another ;  one  crying  out  extrav¬ 
agance,  the  other  issuing  commissions  of 
inquiry  to  try  to  make  places  for  its  friends 
— what,  in  short,  has  been  the  course  of 
events  for  the  last  few  years  ?  Since  the 
21st  May,  1862,  have  we  not  had  four  or 
five  governments  who  have  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  country  ?  One  we  had  which 
seemed  to  be  ir  the  darling  of  the  nations,” 
the  paragon  government  of  economy  and 
retrenchment,  the  Macdonald— Dorion 
Government.  What  did  it  do  for  the 
country  ?  .Nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  it 
had  not  even  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by 
its  own  measures.  In  the  beginning  of 
February,  1864,  it  brought  in  a  bill  (that 
respecting  sheriffs).  Well,  what  did  it  do 
in  the  circumstances  ?  Afraid  of  its  own 
work,  it  stood  aghast  at  the  remonstrances 
of  some  of  its  own  partisans,  who  were  con¬ 
tumacious — despair  fell  upon  the  leaders — 
the  camp  was  a  scene  of  confusion  ;  and  lo  ! 
one  fine  day  this  Ministry,  which  was  to 
bring  back  the.  golden  age  of  happiness  and 
prosperity,  sank  placidly  to  rest — became  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  left  “  not  a  wreck 
behind”  to  mark  its  accession  to  power.  In 
a  word,  that  pattern  Administration  died  in 
its  virginity,  died  with  the  famous  scheme  of 
retrenchment  in  its  hand,  and  a  still-born 
“  budget”  on  its  conscience  !  (Continued 
laughter  and  cheers.)  I  ask  every  man  of 
sense  how  many  such  governments  as  that 
we  should  require  to  take  the  ship  of  the 
country’s  welfare  into  port — to  redeem  us 
from  our  unhappy  condition — to  calm  the 
strife  of  parties — to  settle  the  many  questions, 
often  irreconcilably  incompatible  with  each 
other,  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country — a  strife  which 
threatened  to  become  perpetual?  What 
would  have  become  of  us  if  a  providential 
piece  of  good  fortune  had  not  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  men  who  compose  the  present 
Administration  ?  Every  one  can  conceive 
that  the  Coalition  Government,  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  one  in  such  circumstances,  came  in  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its 
fitness  for  its  mission,  it  “  took  fortune  by 


the  forelock,”  as  the  proverb  says,  and  cle¬ 
verly  made  use  of  opportunity.  In  fact, 
three  months  after  the  present  Ministry  was 
formed,  three  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  com¬ 
prehending  the  utility  of  a  union  among 
themselves,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
one  from  which  might  flow  strength  and 
prosperity  to  all;  being  convinced  that  a  state 
of  disunion  such  as  theirs  had  always  been — 
their  commerce  paralyzed  by  hostile  tariffs — 
was  a  political  suicide.  They  therefore  sent 
delegates  to  Charlottetown,  to  devise  a  plan 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  solving, 
in  some  profitable  manner,  the  difficulties 
which  beset  them,  tbe  three  provinces. 
What  course  did  our  Government  then  take? 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet — too  wise  to 
disregard  the  importance  of  the  movement — 
toit  statesmanlike  to  neglect  its  advantages — 
found  means  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
at  Charlottetown;  and  being  convinced  that 
a  Federal  union  of  all  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  would  be  the  real  salvation  of 
the  country,  laid  before  tbe  delegates  at 
Charlottetown  a  large,  well-digested  scheme 
based  on  a  regard  for  justice  and  equality  in 
respect  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  ; 
a  scheme  by  which  each  origin  and  each  belief 
will  enjoy  full  and  complete  protection  ;  a 
scheme  of  Federal  union,  in  a  word,  having  for 
its  apex  the  powerful  aegis  of  England ;  for  its 
foundation,  social,  political  and  commercial 
prosperity ;  and  for  its  cornerstone,  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  in  all  its  amplitude  and  strength. 
(Cheers.)  This  idea  of  a  Confederation  of 
the  provinces  is  not  a  new  one.  All  who  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  country,  arc 
aware  that  a  plan  for  the  Confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  was  one 
of  the  bases  upon  which  the  programme  tf  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  Administration  rested 
in  1858.  It  may  be  asked — “  Why  should 
we  have  Confederation  ?”  ‘‘  Why  should  we 

not  remain  as  we  are  ?”  It  is  impossible,  and 
its  impossibility  is  proved  by  the  past.  Let 
those  who  do  not  see  tbe  seasonableness  of 
the  Confederation  look  at  what  is  going  on 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line — what  do  they 
see  there  ?  The  threatened  abrogation  of  the 
Reciprocity  treaty.  The  abrogation  of  the 
transit  system  is  threatened.  A  passport 
system,  which  throws  the  greatest  possible 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  free  travel 
through  the  States,  and  does  serious  injury  to 
the  development  of  our  trade,  has  been  in¬ 
augurated.  We  have  no  means  of  com- 
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municating  during  the  winter  with  the  Mother 
Country,  except  by  passing  over  American  soil, 
and  our  passage  over  that  soil  is  merely  toler¬ 
ated  ;  we  may  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of 
thi3  privilege,  and  in  that  case  we  should  find 
ourselves  all  at  once,  during  the  long  winter 
season,  without  any  possible  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Europe.  These  reasons  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  our  position,  and  the  only  possible 
means  by  which  to  effect  that  object,  is  a 
commercial,  social  and  political  union  with 
our  sister  colonies,  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
I  hear  honorable  members  say — “  Why  not 
rather  have  the  repeal  of  the  union?” 
“Why  not  leave  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
separate  as  they  were  previous  to  1840  ?” 
Such  a  measure  would  probably  put  an  end 
to  the  reiterated  demands  of  Upper  Canada 
for  representation  based  upon  population,  and 
the  fears  entertained  by  Lower  Canada,  the 
fear  of  seeing  her  institutions  endangered, 
should  that  system  of  representation  be  con¬ 
ceded  ;  but  that  measure  would  be  rather  a 
retrograde  one,  which  would  throw  the 
country  back,  and  would  place  it  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  occupied  previous  to  the  union. 
That  measure  would  abrogate  an  agreement 
which  has  long  existed — a  union  which  has 
proved  to  the  country  a  well-spring  of  pro¬ 
gress,  riches  and  prosperity.  Such  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  would  only  tend  to  weaken  us  still  more, 
and  we  should  be  but  two  weak  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  provinces,  whereas  our  union  has  con¬ 
verted  us  into  one  province  comparatively 
strong.  We  can  realize  the  gigantic  works 
which  have  been  carried  out  when  we  look 
upon  our  canals  and  our  railways.  Is  there 
any  one  man  endowed  with  ordinary  fairness 
— any  one  man  who  has  not  completely  taken 
leave  of  his  senses,  who  will  venture  to  say  that 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  would  have  been 
as  far  advanced,  each  of  them,  as  they  now 
are,  if  they  had  remained  separate,  with 
tariffs  inimical  the  one  to  the  other  ?  “  Soon¬ 
er  than  have  Confederation,”  will  exclaim  an 
opponent,  root  and  branch,  of  the  scheme  pro¬ 
posed,  “  let  us  concede  to  Upper  Canada  repre¬ 
sentation  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  population 
wholly  and  entirely,  as  the  honorable  member 
for  Hochelaga  would  appear  in  his  celebrated 
manifesto  of  1865  to  desire;”  but  this  is 
positively  absurd — it  is  a  violation  of  the 
spii^t  and  the  letter  of  the  Union  Act  of  1840  ; 
it  is  the  principal  source  of  all  the  difficult  es 
of  a  sectional  nature  whioh  have  proved 
the  source  of  difficulty,  both  in  this  House 


and  throughout  the  country,  for  several  years 
past.  It  would  be  asking  for  the  utter  ruin 
ot  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  Frenoh- 
Canadians.  Under  such  melancholy  circum¬ 
stances,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  then  left  for 
us?  There  is  left  for  us  the ’ Confederation 
of  all  the  British  Provinces  in  North  Ameri- 
ca'.  hat.  is  ^e  only  possible  remedy  under 
existing  circumstances.  Of  two  alternatives 
we  must  select  one.  Either  we  shall  form 
part  of  a  Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  or  we  shall  fall  into  the 
unfathomable  gulf  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  neighboring  States,  formerly  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  How  absurd  are  they 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  do  not 
want  us,  with  our  mineral  wealth  and  our 
fisheries,  which  latter  are  rf  themselves  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  riches  to  the  country  ! 
The  United  States  did  not,  in  1776,  number 
more  than  four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  there 
were  then  only  thirteen  states  ;  now  there  are 
thirty-one  states  and  seven  territories — at 
least  that  was  the  number  before  the  war — 
and  a  population  of  more  than  thirty  millions. 
We  know  that  the  prodigious  growth  of  tha 
United  States  is  owing  to  their  purchases, 
their  treaties  and  their  conquests.  They 
want  us,  and  would  stir  heaven  and  earth  to 
have  us  in  their  grasp.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let 
us  beware !  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  the 
yawning  gulf  of  the  American  Confederation, 
falling  into  which  we  encounter,  first,  our 
share  of  liability  to  pay  a  national  debt  of 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  five  hundred  millions ; 
and  next,  a  share  of  their  national  quarrels 
and  civil  wars.  Exposed  to  persecution  by 
the  conqueror,  and  loaded  with  the  heavy 
burthen  of  enormous  debts  incurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  cruel  and  fratricidal  war — a 
war  of  which,  be  it  said,  everybody  knows  the 
beginning,  but  of  which  nobody  knows  the 
end  —  the  uncalculatiog  opponents  of  the 
measure  before  us  will  regret  their  obstinacy 
and  their  disregard  of  their  country’s  weal. 
Then  they  will  see  the  naked  features  of 
those  democratic  institutions  which  are  in 
reality  inconsistent  with  true  liberty — of  those 
boasted  institutions,  under  whose  influence 
the  last  vestiges  of  liberty  have  faded  away, 
as  does  the  light  at  the  close  of  a  bright  day. 
Under  them  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  un¬ 
known  ;  under  them,  liberty  is  but  a  name,  a 
dream,  an  illusion,  a  mockery,  often  a  snare ; 
under  them  no  man  can  venture  to  speak 
frankly  what  he  thinks,  and  must  take  care 
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that  what  he  says  is  in  unison  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  majority  of  his  audience  ;  under 
them  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  unac¬ 
knowledged,  ignored,  as  if  they  had  no  exist¬ 
ence:  the  will  of  the  majority  is  law.  For 


democratic  institu- 


say  that 
will  ren- 


my  part,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tions  have  no  charms  for  me.  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity!  How  many  sad  and 
mournful  memories  are  connected  with  those 
three  words  in  France  ?  In  the  name  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  in  the  year 
1793,  that  country  saw  the  best  of  kings  led 
to  the  guillotine,  provinces  laid  waste,  blood 
flowing  like  water  ;  the  standard  of  rebellion 
and  insubordination  raised  and  borne  triumph¬ 
antly  ;  the  pillage  of  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries,  the  desecration  of  the  altar ;  priests, 
nuns,  old  men,  women,  End  even  children, 
murdered !  Those  three  magic  words  were 
the  signal  and  vindication  of  the  “  drownings 
at  Nantes,”  sometimes  called  by  the  fine 
sounding  name  of  “  republican  marriages.” 
Yes,  Mr  Speaker,  civil  war  rages  among 
our  neighbors  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  Divine 
Providence  will  guard  these  new  countries 
from  the  disasters  and  the  horrid  crimes 
which,  to  the  eternal  shame  of  civilization, 
stain  the  history  of  certain  portions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  after  a  civil  war  that  the  terrible  pro¬ 
scriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  commenced. 
Let  peace  once  be  made  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  Confederate  States,  then  we  shall 
see  the  harvest  of  rancorous  hatred  cover 
the  earth,  the  fires  of  revenge  burst  forth; 
then  woe  to  those  who  have  given  offence  to 
men  of  the  type  and  character  of  the  famous 
General  Butler.  What  is  incumbent  on  us, 
then,  if  we  would  escape  sharing  the  horrors 
of  the  situation  ?  What  but  to  unite,  one 
and  all — to  combine  all  our  means,  our  re¬ 
sources,  our  en  rgies,  and  to  have  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  in  one  another  —  to  show 
England  that  we  intend  to  emerge  from  the 
state  of  isolation  in  which  each  several  pro¬ 
vince  has  lain  as  regards  the  others  ;  that  we 
intend  to  organize  a  system,  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  our  part  in  the  hour  of  danger  ? 
We  have  every  assurance  that  England  will 
spend  her  last  mAn,  her  last  shilling,  in  de¬ 
fending  and  protecting  us.  Having  a  Fed¬ 
eral  union,  all  the  wealth  which  abounds  in 
the  five  provinces  will  be  most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  ;  our  mineral  riches,  our  timber,  our 
fisheries,  our  commerce,  internal  and  external, 
our  industrial  arts  and  manufactures,  will  all 
receive  a  fresh  impulse  ;  capital  will  flow  in, 
and  with  it  the  means  of  defence  of  every 


description.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
the  mere  fact  of  a  “  Confederation  ’ 
der  us  invincible.  No,  far  from  it,  especial¬ 
ly  when  opposed  to  so  formidable,  so  warlike 
a  foe  as  the  neighboring  Confederation  has 
now  become ;  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  if 
we  do  our  best,  England  will  never  desert  us, 


and  if  the  armies  of  the  neighboring  Con¬ 
federacy  should  occupy  our  country,  it  would 
not  be  hers  to  keep  it  long.  It  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  a  necessity,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  small 
Confederation  cannot  exist  by  the  side  of  a 
large  one  without  being  swallowed  up  and 
absorbed.  If  all  great  nations  are  bound  to 
subject  to  their  yoke  all  the  little  ones, 
why  are  there  so  many  small  states  in 
Europe  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be  that  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  great  powers  are  the 
cause;  then  who  shall  say  that  France — 
France  which  fought  side  by  side  with 
England  in  the  Crimea— France  which,  look¬ 
ing  at  Mexico,  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  this  continent — would  not  join  with 
England  in  a  war  between  that  pov.  er  and  the 
neighboring  States,  if  the  latter  should  un¬ 
dertake  to  drive  the  English  from  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  When  a  nation,  strong 
in  its  rights,  is  determined  to  preserve  them, 
it  is  often  invincible.  When  Xerxes,  with 
a  million  of  men,  fell  upon  Greece,  was  he  not 
driven  back  with  the  total  loss  of  his  immense 
army  ?  When  war  was  declared  against  the 
South,  was  not  the  North,  with  its  population 
of  twenty  millions,  going  to  annihilate  the 
South  in  three  months  ?  It  is  now  more 
than  four  years  that  the  war  has  been  raging, 
and  the  South,  without  friends,  without  allies, 
is  not  yet  conquered  and  made  to  pass  under 
the  yoke.  The  history  of  Prussia  affords  a 
proof  of  what  bravery  can  achieve,  even  when 
opposed  to  an  enemy  infinitely  superior  in 
numbers.  In  1740,  the  youthful  Prince 
Frederic  ascended  the  Throne  of  Prussia. 
The  country  contained  no  more  than  48,000 
square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  only 
two  millions  and  a  half,  less  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Canada  alone,  as  it  now  is.  Her  fron¬ 
tier  northward  was  a  wall  of  ice,  all  the  sea¬ 
ports  were  closed  during  the  winter  season ; 
her  only  ally  was  lukewarm  ;  to  the  east,  west 
and  south,  sho  was  bounded  by  powerful  em¬ 
pires,  the  population  of  each  of  which  alone 
far  exceeded  that  which  she  could  boast. 
The  country  was  long  and  narrow  ;  it  was  flat 
and  well  adapted  at  all  points  for  the  move¬ 
ments  of  troops;  no  country  could  be  more 
exposed  to  an  invasion ;  nevertheless  the 
Prince,  unchallenged,  threw  himself  headlong 
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into  a  bloody  war — as  the  aggressor — with  all 
bis  neighbors.  Alone,  and  simultaneously, 
be  had  on  his  hands  Austria,  France  and 
Russia.  Yet  he  left  to  his  successor  a  king¬ 
dom  of  74,000  square  miles,  and  a  people 
numbering  nearly  six  millions.  The  small 
and  heroic  republic  of  Holland  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  mighty 
monarchy  of  Spain,  then  mistress  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.  At  this  day  her  vessels  are 
found  in  every  sea.  Java  and  Sumatra  belong 
to  her.  Yet  her  population  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Single-handed  in  1848,  Piedmont  dared 
to  enter  on  a  struggle  with  Austria.  The 
King  of  Piedmont  had  then  four  millions  of 
subjects ;  he  now  reigns  over  twenty-two 
millions.  Even  poor  little  Greece,  with  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  must  have  its  share  in 
revolutions,  choose  a  king,  and  talk  of  its 
rights,  its  pretensions,  and  its  aspirations. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one,  the  only  means 
of  safety  for  us,  in  the  circumstances,  is  to 
have  a  Federal  union  of  all  our  provinces — a 
social,  political,  commercial  and  military 
union.  Happen  what  may,  when  wc  have 
done  all  that  men  of  courage  and  energy 
can  be  expected  to  do  to  mend  our  position, 
our  future  will  not  be  so  dark  as  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  the  status  quo  would  have  us 
believe.  Do  these  wonderful  patriots  really 
believe  in  their  hearts,  that  continuing  to  be 
isolated  as  they  are  from  each  other,  having 
no  cordial  alliance,  almost  no  relations  or  in¬ 
tercourse,  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  would  be  either  stronger  or  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  States 
than  they  would  be  if  united  ?  Are  those 
persons  not  original  in  their  ideas  who  allege 
that  the  endeavor  of  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  to  form  a  Confederation  is  a 
kind  of  provocation  and  defiance  to  the  North¬ 
ern  States  ?  If  the  Northern  States  made 
this  allegation,  the  most  that  could  be  said  of 
it  would  be,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  pretext, 
as  futile  as  it  would  be  absurd.  Not  less 
ridiculous  and  misjudging  are  those  persons 
who  pretend  that  the  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America  would  be 
a  step  towards  annexation  to  the  Northern 
States.  Truly,  there  are  some  minds  which 
have  an  odd  way  of  looking  at  things.  If, 
indeed,  the  opponents  of  Confederation  would 
only  prescribe  some  other  remedy  to  obviate 
the  evils  which  threaten  us  as  an  effect  of 
Confederation,  we  should  have  at  least  the 
benefit  of  a  choice  ;  but  no — nothing  of  the 
sort — they  attack,  criticise,  but  suggest 


nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principa 
journals  of  Europe  and  several  respectable 
journals  in  the  neighboring  States  have  re¬ 
corded  their  approbation  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  submitted  by  the  Government, 
and  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  the  new 
empire  which  is  about  to  arise  on  this 
side  of  the  frontier  line.  (Hear,  hear.)  Re¬ 
ferring  to  history,  we  find  that  confederations 
have  been  formed  in  nearly  all  ages,  and  that 
the  principal  cause  of  their  formation  has 
been,  not  only  the  purpose  of  mutual  protec¬ 
tion,  but  a  military  object.  These  two  mo¬ 
tives  combined  with  a  third,  that  of  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  suggested  the  project 
which  now  occupies  our  attention.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  there  were  several  Federal 
unions,  the  two  principal  being  the  iEtolian 
and  the  Achcean  ;  the  former,  dating  from  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  that  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  was  broken  up  by  the  subjection  of  the 
states  composing  the  league  to  Rome,  about 
180  years  B.  C. ;  the  second,  which  was 
‘formed  about  280  years  B.  C.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  about  150  years  before  the 
vulgar  era.  The  iEtolian  Confederation  com¬ 
prised  all  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  on  the 
confines  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  a  portion  of 
Central  Greece,  and  several  of  the  islands  of 
the  .ZEgean  sea.  This  was  a  union  rather  of 
provinces  than  of  cities.  It  had  a  “  Consti¬ 
tution,1’  “  States  General,”  a  chief  magistrate, 
a  commander-in-chief,  and  different  public 
officers,  with  different  functions  or  powers ; 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  peace,  of  levying  taxes  coining  money 
current  at  that  time — all  were  intrusted  to  the 
Central  Government.  The  Achoean  League, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  union,  not  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  of  cities  or  towns — not  less  than 
seventy  in  number.  There  was  a  Federal 
capital,  a  “  Constitution,”  different  public 
officers,  each  invested  with  privileges  and  cer¬ 
tain  powers  and  duties,  too  many  to  be  enu¬ 
merated  in  this  place.  Who  has  not  read  the 
life  of  Aratus  and  that  of  Philopcembn, 
the  latter  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  the 
other  the  greatest  captain  of  the  Achoean 
union  ?  In  reading  the  history  of  these  na¬ 
tions  we  shall  find  that  it  was  their  union 
which  saved  them  so  long  from  the  inroads  of 
their  enemies,  and  which,  for  ages,  preserved 
their  autonomy.  We  next  come  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Confederation  of  the  middle  ages.  Like 
those  of  Greece,  they  derived  their  origin  from 
military  necessity.  The  League  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and  that  of  the  Tuscans,  were  pro¬ 
jected  principally  as  a  mutual  protection 
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against  the  emperors,  who  were  greedy 
of  conquest,  and  among  them  against 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  In  that  of  the 
Tuscans,  there  wag  even  an  ecclesiastical 
element  of  a  decided  character,  inspired  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  its  principal  author. 
The  famous  Roman  Tribune  Rienzi  tried  to 
form  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Italian  States, 
but  perished  without  realizing  this  dream  of 
his  existence.  Rome  was  to  he  the  Federal 
Capital.  Rienzi  died  in  1352.  The  Swiss 
or  Helvetic  Confederacy  existed  from  the 
twelfth  century.  In  1474  Louis  XI.  of  France 
endeavored  to  subdue  it,  but  lost  his  trouble. 
In  1477  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
lost  his  kingdom  and  life  while  foolishly  assail¬ 
ing  this  Confederate  power.  In  1488  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  tried  also  in  vain  to  sub¬ 
jugate  the  country.  Spain  likewise  endeavored 
on  many  occasions  to  subdue  the  Confederate 
States,  but  failed.  In  1798  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  became  the  Helvetian  Republic. 
In  1803  they  fell  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  in  1813  the  allies  overran 
them.  In  virtue  of  the  Federal  Act  signed 
at  Zurich  in  1815,  important  amendments 
were  made  in  their  Constitution.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Helvetian  Confederation  is  the 
protection  of  the  country  against  foreigners, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  tranquility  at 
home,  the  preservation  of  public  liberty  in  the 
Confederation,  and  the  increase  of  its  general 
prosperity.  This  Confederation  has  survived 
two  European  revolutions,  without  mentioning 
internal  troubles,  and  it  is  now  fifty  years 
old.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  popula¬ 
tion  the  most  various,  the  most  mixed  in 
point  of  origin,  language  and  religion,  lives 
under  this  Constitution.  The  people  number 
about  two  millions  and  a  half ;  about  one 
and  two  -  thirds  of  a  million  speak  Ger¬ 
man,  half  a  million  speak  French,  and  the 
remainder  Italian  and  other  languages.  One 
half  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  the  other 
Protestant.  Their  interests  arising  from 
locality,  race  and  faith,  are  as  complicated  and 
as  various  as  are  their  manners,  language  and 
customs,  and  yet  they  all  are  free,  all  live  se¬ 
curely,  respected,  happy  and  prosperous.  They 
all  enjoy  the  greatest  and  the  purest  liberty. 
Theie  are  tweuty-two  Cantons,  and  what  is 
astonishing  is  that  the  chief  of  the  Canton  of 
Neufchatei  is  a  king,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  United  States  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  had  their  day,  their  glory  and 
their  use  ;  but  I  shall  say  a  word  of  the  great 
Germanic  Confederation.  •  This  is  composed 


of  forty  states  of  very  different  size,  and  con¬ 
tains  thirty-four  millions  of  inhabitants. 
There  belong  to  it  kingdoms,  grand  duchies, 
duchies,  principalities  and  free  cities.  In 
this  vast  association  are  Catholics,  Protest¬ 
ants,  Jews,  in  short  different  religions  and 
nationalities,  and  yet  none  tyrannise  over 
others;  all  live  happily  under  the  same  Feder¬ 
al  union  and  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Of  these  states,  Aus¬ 
tria  is,  properly  speaking,  the  first  in  import¬ 
ance  ;  her  army  in  time  of  peace  is  280,000 
men,  in  time  of  war  she  can  bring  into  the 
field  800,000.  Prussia  is  the  second,  with 
an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  a  national  mili¬ 
tia  of  400,000  men.  There  are,  as  I  have 
said,  in  these  states  various  nationalities  and 
different  sects  of  religion,  and,  nevertheless, 
the  rights  of  each  are  preserved  in  all  their 
integrity.  Why  then  should  not  we,  French- 
Canadians  and  Catholics,  become  a  component 
part  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America,  without  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  seeing  our  language,  our  laws,  our 
religion  and  our  institutions  endangered  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  find  no  perfect 
and  complete  protection  otherwise  than  by  a 
Confederation  of  this  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  union  based  on  equity  towards  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  five  provinces  as  its  most  vital 
and  fundamental  principle.  As  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  merely 
name  them.  Every  one  knows  that  in  1775, 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  revolted  against 
England,  they  believed  that  the  only  means 
of  securing  internal  prosperity  and  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves  against  the  common 
enemy,  was  to  unite  together  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  protection  ;  clearly  perceiving  that 
if  they  remained  separate,  and  without  any 
bond  of  union,  as  the  uncalculating  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  present  plan  of  Confederation 
would  wish  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  to  remain,  their  defeat  was  certain, 
and  instead  of  coming  victoriously  out  of  the 
struggle,  they  would  be  easily  conquered.  I 
shall  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  confedera¬ 
tions  which  have  existed  on  the  continent  of 
America.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  mention 
that  of  Central  America,  or  Guatimala.  That 
Confederation  was  situated  on  the’shores  of 
the  Pacifio  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  consisted  of  five  states — Guatimala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  These  states  were  peopled  by  Creoles, 
Mestizos,  Indians  and  Negroes.  Until  the 
year  1821  this  Confederation  was  rich  and 
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prosperous.  Guatimala,  then,  imitating  the 
ill-advised  example  of  other  Spanish  colonies, 
declared  its  independence,  and  thought^fit  to 
set  up  as  a  Federal  republic;  but  in  1839  an 
insurrection  'detached  the  state  of  Honduras 
from  the  Confederation,  and  shortly  after  the 
other  states  also  declared  themselves  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  (1847)  ;  and  what  are  they  now  ? 
They  have  fallen  into  complete  insignificance, 
a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  numerous  dictators, 
without  any  common  bond,  disunited,  and 
therefore  without  vitality  or  strength.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  next  come  to  the  united  provin¬ 
ces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  now  constituting  the 
Argentine  republic.  The  Confederation  of 
La  Plata  comprised  fourteen  states,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  formed  at  one  time  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  immense  Viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
In  1778,  being  united  to  the  present  province 
of  Bolivia,  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  they 
formed  a  particular  Viceroyalty,  that  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  In  1810  they  took  part  in  the 
important  insurrectionary  movement  which 
shook  all  the  transatlantic  dependencies  of 
Spain ;  from  that  time  everything  tended  to 
republicanism  ;  separate  and  independent 
states  became  republics.  They  are  now  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  the  confusion  which  at¬ 
tends  such  institutions.  The  industrial  arts 
are  unheeded,  aud  the  commerce  limited.  If, 
sir,  that  Confederation  had  proved  to  be 
faithful  to  the  cause  which  gave  it  life,  if 
union  had  prevailed  instead  of  disunion, 
strength,  power,  prosperity  and  wealth  would 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  association,  in  place 
of  poverty,  misery,  and  decay,  which  seem  now 
to  be  their  inevitable  fate.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  some  of  the  honorable  members  of  this 
House  have  maintained  that  the  union  would 
be  beneficial  to  none  but  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  that  they  alone  would  derive  advan¬ 
tage  from  it,  as  they  are  comparatively  poor, 
while  Canada  is  rich  by  means  of  its  trade, 
through  its  industrial  pursuits,  its  manufac¬ 
tures  and  its  agriculture.  I  maintain  for  my 
part  that  we  are  as  much  in  need  of  them  as 
they  are  of  us — (hear,  hear) — both  in  regard 
to  industry,  to  trade,  and  to  military  power. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  various 
resources  of  the  several  Maritime  Provinces. 
Nova  Scotia  is  not,  certainly,  altogether  an 
agricultural  country,  but  it  contains  valleys  in 
which  the  soil  is  as  deep,  as  rich,  and  as  well 
suited  for  farming  as  the  best  lands  of  the 
West. i  A  large  portion  of  the  population  are 
devoted  to  fishing,  and  skilled  in  drawing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  which  will  be  a  perennial  source  of 


wealth  and  prosperity  to  that  country  ;  more¬ 
over,  such  a  life  tends  to  form  men  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
those  hardy  seamen  would  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  lend  their  aid  and  do  their  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
country  exports  prodigious  quantities  of  tim¬ 
ber  of  all  kinds,  which  will  not  be  exhausted 
for  ages  to  come.  Every  year  they  build  a 
great  number  of  ships,  and,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  Nova  Scotia  has  a  larger  amount 
of  “tonnage”  than  any  other  country  in  the 
whole  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  source 
of  wealth  is  possessed  by  that  country,  ever 
abounding,  never  failing.  One  would  say 
that  nature  has  especially  favored  it  and  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  the  most  bountiful  of  her  gifts 
— I  mean  the  rich  mines  of  coal  which  super- 
abound  in  that  country,  which  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  placed,  as  if  by  express  de¬ 
sign,  not  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but 
along  the  sea  side.  Everybody  knows  that 
coal  at  the  present  day,  when  steam  does 
so  much  that  the  hand  of  man  formerly 
did,  is  one  of  the  principal  aliments  which 
nourish  the  industry  of  mankind  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world.  Situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  these  mines  can  be 
worked  very  cheaply,  and  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  ships  of  all  nations.  The  charges 
of  loading  are  small  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  land  carriage  required  to  convey  it  to  the 
bays  and  ports  to  which  the  different  trading 
ships  resort  for  their  lading.  Geologists 
celebrated  for  their  knowledge  have  explored 
these  regions,  and  declare  that  there  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  coal,  and  in 
some  places  seventy-six  beds  or  layers  of  coal 
one  above  the  other.  What  a  fertile  source  of 
revenue,  of  wealth  !  And  when  we  reflect  that 
the  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  England 
has  been  and  still  is  her  mines  of  coal,  small 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  we 
shall  find  that  no  change  of  circumstances, 
no  political  ties  or  relations  could  ever  prevent 
that  province  from  possessing  in  it.-  coal 
measures,  a  source,  an  element  of  wealth,  in¬ 
comparably  greater  than  the  famous  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Peru.  Thousands  of  years 
must  pass  away,  no  doubt,  before  they  will  be 
exhausted.  I  say  nothing  of  the  mines  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  with  which  the 
country  seems  to  be  covered.  And  now,  am 
I  to  be  told  that  Canada,  having  the  benefit 
of  free  trade  with  such  a  country,  is  to  be 
no  better  for  it  ?  Does  not  everybody  know 
that  firewood  is  beginning  to  run  short  in  the 
district  of  Montreal  and  elsewhere  in  Lower 
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Canada,  and  that  if  we  have  no  coal  to 
take  its  place,  the  country  people  will  in  thirty 
years’  time  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  farms 
for  want  of  means  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
cold  of  our  long  winters?  We  shall  obtain 
wood  from  a  distance,  some  will  tell  you;  but 
thinking  men  know  very  well  that  firewood  is 
not  to  be  carried  far  without  great  expense, 
which  must  raise  the  price  so  as  to  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  coal  in 
Canada.  No,  says  Sir  Wm.  Logan,  our 
learned  geologist — impossible;  science  tells  us 
that  it  does  not  exist.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
every  man  who  has  the  least  idea  of  public 
order,  of  political  economy,  must  be  well  aware 
that  a  mere  commercial  union,  a  union  for 
the  levying  of  customs — a  “  Zollverein,”  in  a 
word — would  not  suffice  to  create  the  well¬ 
being  and  general  prosperity  of  the  five  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Maritime  Provinces  are  im¬ 

mensely  important  to  us  in  a  social,  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  political,  and  especially  a 
military  point  of  view.  New  Brunswick  has 
also  considerable  resources.  Looking  at  the 
seasonableness,  and  the  other  points  making 
fur  the  union  of  the  provinces,  we  must  not 
omit  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  our  means 
of  defence.  In  this  point  of  view,  Newfound¬ 
land  is  of  paramount  importance.  Casting  a 
glance  at  it  on  the  char!,  we  find  it  lying 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  commanding 
the  two  straits  by  which  the  trade  of  the 
countries  surrounding  the  gulf  and  the  river 
reaches  the  ocean.  Let  that  island  but  fall 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  the  trade  of  Can¬ 
ada  would  in  war  time  be  as  completely 
stopped  as  if  the  ice  of  winter  had  erected  its 
permanent  domicile  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf. 
(Hear,  hear.)  These  are  the  reasons  which 
have  led  our  statesmen  to  secure,  by  all  possi¬ 
ble  means,  the  alliance  of  that  province,  as 
they  well  understood  that,  that  wanting,  the 
Confederation  ‘would  lose  the  benefit  of  all 
other  advantages  and  would  be  in  continual 
danger.  The  seaboard  of  Newfoundland  is 
1,200  miles  in  length,  and  it  possesses  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  roadsteads  which 
might  shelter  whole  fleets.  The  main  source 
of  her  wealth  is  her  fisheries,  in  which  more 
than  30,000  men  are  annually  engaged — men 
accustomed  to  brave  the  waves  of  a  tempestu¬ 
ous  sea.  Her  trade  in  fish  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  brings  her  in  contact  with  nearly  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  the 
United  States,  and  yet  she  has  at  present 
scarcely  any  such  connection  with  Canada. 
What  is  her  position  with  relation  to  us  at 


this  moment  ?  Her  merchants  are  forced  to 
resort  to  the  States  to  transact  their  business, 
for,  in  order  to  reach  Montreal,  they  must 
pass  through  Halifax  and  Boston.  The  es- 
tablishmrnt  of  a  line  of  steamers  between 
that  island  and  Canada  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both  provinces;  for  Newfoundland 
possesses  what  we  want  and  requires  what  we 
have.  It  appears  that  the  Island  buys  from 
the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  yearly,  and  exactly  those 
articles  which  we  are  able  to  furnish ;  and 
that  the  current  of  trade  having  taken  its 
present  direction,  is  owing  to  certain  fiscal 
impediments  to  trade  between  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces.  With  free  trade,  Newfoundland 
would  buy  from  Canada  woollen  stuffs,  cutlery 
and  hardware — everything,  in  short,  which 
she  requires.  Under  Confederation,  the  town 
of  St.  Johns,  in  Newfoundland,  would'be  the 
most  easterly  sea-port  of  the  union,  and  by 
making  it  a  port  of  call  for  our  transatlantic 
steamers,  it  would  bring  us  within  six  days  of 
the  Mother  Country.  As  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  that  also  has  its  importance.  Its 
revenue  is  well  managed  ;  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  has  no  debt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
a  considerable  reserve  fund.  Accordingly, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  This  union  of  the  provinces  is  a 
political  necessity,  and  any  delay  would  entail 
the  danger  of  losing  the  opportunity  alto¬ 
gether,  which  might  never  occur  again.  Can¬ 
ada,  with  her  immense  commerce,  is  indebted 
for  her  access  to  the  seaboard  during  six 
months  of  the  year  to  the  tolerant  good-will 
of  a  neighboring  nation.  If  that  permission 
were  withdrawn,  our  merchants  must  import 
during  the  summer  all  the  goods  which  they 
require  in  the  year.  This  would,  in- the  long 
run,  be  the  loss  of  the  consumer,  because 
everything  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for  at  a 
higher  rate.  Finally — and  this  is  the  most 
important  consideration  of  all  for  every  one, 
and  one  which  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
make  us  desire  the  union  of  the  provinces — it 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  procuring 
the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway — a 
road  which  would  open  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  communication  between  Sarnia  and  Halifax, 
thus  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Confederation.  Three  things  are  necessary, 
nay,  indispensable,  to  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
empire — the  personal  element,  the  territorial, 
and  the  maritime  element.  In  Canada  we  have 
the  personal  and  the  territorial  elements ;  the 
maritime  element  alone  is  wanting,  and  this  we 
may  obtain  by  the  union  of  the  provinces. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  As  to  us,  French-Canadians 
and  Catholics,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  Con¬ 
federation  ?  Our  language,  our  rights  and 
our  privileges  are  guaranteed  to  us.  Look 
at  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  does  it  not  consist  of  three  distinct 
nations,  holding  several  religious  creeds? 
Those  three  nations  have  fought  side  by  side 
on  sea  and  land  for  ages,  against  the  enemies 
of  their  country.  What  gloriojis  victories, 
what  noble  deeds  in  arms  have  they  achieved  1 
And  the  most  perfect  harmony  exists  among 
them.  In  England,  are  the  Jews  persecuted, 
deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ?  Are 
the  Roman  Catholics?  Is  there  not  residing 
iu  the  very  capital  of  England  a  prince  of 
the  Romish  Church  —  Cardinal  WlSEMAN? 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  would  have  believed 
the  fact? — the  lust  census  shows  that  the  city 
of  London  contains  100,000  Catholics  more 
than  Rome  itself — Rome  the  seat  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  !  And  a  greater  number  of 
Jews  than  there  are  in  Judea  or  all  Pales¬ 
tine  !  fHear,  hear.)  And  yet  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  their  respective  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  worship  their  Creator  according  to 
the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  unmolest 
ed,  undisturbed  by  any.  (Cheers.)  I  now 
come  to  the  plan  of  Confederation  considered 
intrinsically.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  details;  four  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  given  us  explanations  of  it 
which  were  so  clear  and  lucid,  that  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  enter  on  the  subject  anew.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  certain  points  which  are  not 
all  that  we  could  desire ;  there  are  certain 
articles  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  reject 
if  I  were  not  aware  that  we  are  to  look  at 
the  question  from  five  different  points  of 
view,  and  not  from  one  sectional  point  of 
view.  I  can  conceive  that  the  Conference  con¬ 
sidered  the  plan  as  a  compromise — a  treaty  in 
which  the  five  provinces  were  the  contracting 
paities;  that  many  concessions  were  found  to 
Le  necessary,  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  of  localities ;  that  great  conciliation 
was  an  important  elemeut,  wit  a  strong 
wish,  by  great  concessions  on  all  sides,  to 
carry  forward  an  important  negotiation, 
which  in  their  absence  would  have  utterly 
failed  !  I  am,  moreover,  convinced  that  the 
Ministers  of  Canada  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  promote  and  guard  our  general  and 
local  interests;  that  their  only  aim  was  to 
maka  us  a  great  and  strong  nation  ;  that  the 
dominant  idea  in  their  minds  was  that  “  a 
Federal  union,”  under  the  protection  of 
England,  would  be  for  Canada  a  harbor  of 
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refuge  from  all  storms,  particularly  that 
wb’uh  now  assails  us,  as  well  as  conducive 
to  advance  the  best  interests  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  the  provinces  ;  that  this  union 
would  secure  to  us  the  coctinued  enjoyment 
of  our  laws  an  !  institutions,  of  our  liberties 
and  our  relations  with  the  Mother  Country, 
while  it  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
our  natioual,  social,  commercial  aud  politi¬ 
cal  prosperity.  If  we  do  not  adopt  it  as  a 
whole,  if  we  meddle  with  its  clauses  to  make 
radical  changes  in  it,  the  other  contracting 
parties,  justly  offended,  will  reject  it  wholly, 
as  they  understand  that  we  have  no  right  to 
depart  from  its  provisions  without  their 
consent;  or  if  following  our  example,  the 
Maritime  Provinces  should  also  make  changes 
in  it,  the  whole  plan  wuld  be  so  mutilated 
and  disfigured,  that  it  would  become  a 
mark  for  universal  disapprobation,  and  all 
the  labors  of  the  Conference  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  useless  and  abortive.  Moreover,  if  in 
the  meantime  the  Maritime  Provinces,  tak¬ 
ing  up  again  their  old  scheme  of  a  union 
among  themselves,  should  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  overtures  we  might  make,  we  should, 
like  madmen,  have  lost  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity.  Nothing  would  remain  for  us 
but  annexation  to  the  United  States — 
an  idea  most  abhorren  to  my  feelings, 
but  one  which  is,  perhaps,  in  reality, 
the  cherished  desire  of  the  unreasoning 
opponents  of  the  present  measure.  (Hear  ) 
As  a  British  subject,  I  find  most  pleasure  in 
that  article  of  the  scheme  which  declares 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Executive.  The  monarchical 
element  will  predominate  in  the  Constitution, 
and  we  shall  thus  escape  that  weakness 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
neighboring  States.  Their  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  no  more  than  the  fortunate 
chief  of  a  party;  he  can  never  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  his  people;  his  reign  is  but 
temporary  ;  e  is,  for  four  years  a  kind  of 
despot,  with  unlimited  power  and  in  mense 
patronage;  his  favors  fall  on  those  only  who 
have  elected  him,  and  who  can  elect  him 
anew  at  the  expiration  of  four  years;  none 
feel  the  refreshing  dews  of  his  favors,  save 
his  party.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  ones  who 
have  voted  against  him  at  his  election  !  For 
them  there  is  no  smile,  no  gracious  accep¬ 
tance,  no  favors.  Under  the  working  of  our 
Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
sovereign  is  permanent  (“  the  King  is  dead — 
God  save  the  King  !  ”)  we  have  at  all  times 
in  him  a  father,  whose  interest  and  whose 
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inclination  it  is  to  extend  his  protection 
equally  over  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  over 
the  palace  of  the  rich,  and  to  dispense  equal 
justice  to  both.  (Cheers.)  Our  Ministers 
will  still  he  responsible  to  the  people.  In 
the  States,  the  President  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  consult  his  Cabinet,  which  is 
composed  merely  of  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments.  Tn  the  scheme  which  now  engages 
our  attention,  all  matteis  of  general  interest, 
which  arc  not  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
local  legislatures,  will  be  settled  by  the 
General  or  Central  Government,  and  the 
dispusal  of  local  matters  will  belong  to  the 
local  governments.  Accordingly  all  neces¬ 
sary  power  has  been  assigned  to  the  general 
as  to  the  local  legislatures;  and  that  source 
of  weakness  has  been  avoided  which  has 
been  so  frequent  a  cause  of  trouble  in  the 
neighboring  States — the  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  authority  between  single  states  and 
the  Federal  or  Central  authority.  It  is 
really  astonishing  to  see  the  different  means 
employed  by  the  journals  in  the  interest 
cf  the  unreasoning  opponents  of  the  plan  of 
Coniederation.  They  utter  cries  of  distress, 
amidst  which  the  veil  of  party  is  easily  seen 
through.  According  to  their  views,  no  good 
can  come  out  of  the  system  for  either  party  in 
the  commonwealth.  “Think  twice  of  what 
you  are  doing,  you  English  Protestants  of 
Lower  Canada  !  The  Local  Government  will 
swallow  you  up,”  cries  the  Montreal  Witness. 
“  Take  care  of  yourselves,  you  French-Cana- 
diaos  of  the  Catholic  Church  !”  bellows  the 
Montreal  True  Witness  ;  “  if  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
federation  is  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
you  will  disappear  like  a  dream  :  tbe  hydra 
of  the  Central  Government  will  poison  you 
with  its  pestiferous  breath.”  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  the  other  journals  of  the  same  party, 
inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  open  full  cry  on 
the  plan  of  Confederation,  as  nothing  less 
than  a  “  political  suicide  !”  Others  there 
are —  and  some  in  the  interest  of  the  present 
Government — who  have  some  misgivings, 
some  doubts,  touching  the  clauses  relating 
to  marriage  and  divorce.  With  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  the  instrument  which  bears 
on  these  two  important  questions,  they  seem 
at  first  sight,  I  confess,  a  little  alarming  to 
Catholics — to  us  who  have  learned  from  the 
Church  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
bond,  who  look  upon  marriage  not  only  as  a 
civil  contract,  but  “  a  sacrament.”  With 
reference  to  this  subject,  I  answer  that  the 
system  on  which  the  new  Constitution  will 
be  based  is  to  be  considered  in  the  aspect 


which  it  bears  to  all  the  provinces.  We  are 
not  all  Catholics,  and  the  majority  are  Pro¬ 
tests  nts.  Again,  if  the  control  of  matters 
connected  with  marriage  and  divorce  had 
been  assigned  to  the  local  governments,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  our  eo-reiigion- 
ists  in  Upper  Canada,  who  are  in  a  minority  in 
that  province  ?  Add  to  this,  we  have  not 
in  Canada  at  present  any  divorce  aw,  and 
we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  impose  one  upon  us. 
Nothing  indicates  that  the  proportion  of 
Catholic  members  in  the  Federal  Legislature 
will  not  be  about  equal  to  what  itis  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  U uited  Canada.  Moreover,  every¬ 
body  is  aware  that  it  was  by  the  help  of  the 
Protestants,  who  think  as  we  do  on  this 
subject,  that  we  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
passing  of  a  divorce  law.  Divorce  is  not 
looked  upon  with  a  favorable  eye  by  all 
Protestants  ;  far  from  it,  and  we  must  hope 
that  at  no  distant  time  that  source  of  disorder 
and  scandal  of  every  species  will  be  effaced 
from  the  parliamentary  records  of  every 
Christian  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  there  are 
Catholics  elsewhere  besides  in  Lower  and  Up¬ 
per  Canada  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  what  would  be  their 
position  if  these  questions  were  left  10  the 
local  legislatures?  The  Catholics,  there¬ 
fore,  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  are 
directly  interested  in  the  removal  of  these 
questions  from  the  local  legislatures.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  man  who  studies 
this  question  in  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 
as  it  stands  in  the  five  provinces,  will  find 
that  the  Conference  was  perfectly  right  in 
not  leaving  the  question  of  divorce  to  the 
control  of  the  local  governments  I  shall 
noc  enter  into  all  the  details  oi  the  plan  of 
Confederation,  inasmuch  as  hereafter  each 
of  its  clauses  will  be  discussed.  I  shall 
reserve,  however,  the  right  of  adding  a  few 
words.  I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Speakf,  ;, 
that  every  man  who  has  the  interests  of  his 
country  at  heart — every  man  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  history,  the  great  teacher 
of  kings  and  nations,  will  be  convinced  that 
situated  as  are  the  five  provinces  of  British 
North  America,  separated,  disunited,  with  no 
social,  political  or  commercial  ties  to  bind 
them  together,  but  having  tariffs  calculated  to 
injure  eacn  other,  but  no  free  interchange  ot 
commodities — without  railways  by  which  they 
might  hold  communication  during  the  long 
winters,  when  the  hvers  are  obstructed  with 
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ice,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  excep¬ 
tional  position  of  Canada  in  respect  of  its  near 
neighborhood  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
political  troubles  which  have  so  long  wounded 
it  in  its  bosom — a  Pedei  al  union  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  is  our  only  harbor  of  reiuge,  and  the 
only  means  of  securing  to  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America  sure  and  durable  pros¬ 
perity.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  Now,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er.,  we  have  seen  that  in  ancient  days,  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  modern  times,  states, 
provinces  and  kingdoms  desirous  of  growing 
in  strength,  wealth  and  prosperity — desirous 
of  acquiring  power  internally,  and  making 
themselves  formidable  to  rivals  abroad — 
desirous  of  means  to  repeal  ambitious  assail¬ 
ants  and  enterprising  neighbors — combined 
together — formed  confederations  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  general  prosperity,  and  the 
means  of  a  common  defence  and  mutual  pro¬ 
tection.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  surest, 
the  most  rational,  and  the  most  generally 
adopted  plan  in  all  ages ;  and  why  should 
not  we,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
others,  do  the  same?  How  long  has  union 
been  a  cause  of  weakness  ?  Is  not  England, 
united  under  one  ruler,  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy 
or  Seven  Kingdoms  ?  Are  not  the  forty 
states  which  compose  the  Germanic  Confed¬ 
eration  stronger,  more  powerful,  united, 
than  they  would  be  if  isolated  and  separate  ? 
Would  each  individual  state,  if  alone,  left  to 
its  own  resources,  without  free  trade  with  its 
neighbors,  without  social,  political  or  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  be  richer,  more  prosperous 
than  it  is  now,  joined,  united  and  allied  to 
the  rest?  And  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  where  a  kind  of  Federal 
union  is  found,  is  not  each  nationality,  every 
sect  and  every  religion  fully  and  entirely 
protected  and  guarded  from  the  attacks  of 
bigotry  and  of  political  and  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  ?  After  the  States  had  separated  from 
England  in  1775,  would  they  have  done  better 
to  remain  in  the  position  of  thirteen  colonies 
detached  from  each  other,  without  social, 
commercial,  or  political  relations,  as  the 
colonies  of  British  North  America  now  are, 
than  to  form  a  compact  as  they  did  ?  Is  it 
not  from  that  union  that  their  strength  has 
grown,  that  they  have  become  so  powerful, 
so  rich,  so  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world*  and  the  admiration  of  modern  times  ? 
So  would  they  have  continued  to  advance 
too,  with  giant  strides,  in  the  path  of 
progress  and  improvement,  if  the  demop 
of  civil  war  had  not  arisen  to  break  up  a 


union  but  lately  so  happy  and  so  pros¬ 
perous  !  Let  us  avail  ourselves  ol  the 
example  of  others,  and  of  the  auspicious 
circumstances  which  seem  to  have  occurred 
expressly  and  opportunely  for  our  benefit, 
and  let  us  resolve  to  become  a  great  empire. 
Is  it  not  asserted  that,  if  a  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  effected,  we  should  be,  at 
the  least,  the  fourth  maritime  power  in  the 
world  ?  Are  there  not  kingdoms — confeder¬ 
ations — in  Europe  which  would  be  numeri¬ 
cally  inferior  to  us?  Belgium  has  no  more 
than  4,500,000  of  inhabitants;  Denmark, 
including  the  Duchies,  no  more  than 
2,500,000 ;  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  4,500,- 
000;  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  1,000,000 
the  States  of  the  Church,  3,000,000 ;  Por¬ 
tugal,  3,500,000;  Sweden,  3,500,000;  Nor¬ 
way,  1 ,500,000  ;  the  Helvetic  Confeder¬ 
ation,  2,500,000  ;  while  the  proposed  Con¬ 
federation  will  soon  contain  5,000,000  ;  and 
yet  these  provinces  are.but  in  their  infancy, 
we  may  say.  Any  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  natural  riches  and  the 
resources  of  the  five  provinces,  and  of  the 
energy  and  love  of  labor  which  characterise 
the  different  races  which  people  them,  may 
safely  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  our  new 
Confederacy.  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  there  a 
single  Canadian  who  does  not  know  that 
Canada  will  always  hold  the  first  and  most 
exalted  position  in  the  Confederacy  1  Lower 
Canada,  especially,  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
industrial  arts  and  commerce,  the  point 
towards  which  all  the  rich  produce  of  the 
west,  and  the  oil,  fish  and  coal  of  the  east, 
will  naturally  be  brought;  Lower  Canada, 
especially,  which  is  so  rich  in  mines,  ores,  and 
minerals.  Do  we  not  know  that  certain  great 
capitalists  have  recently  formed  companies 
on  a  vast  scale,  to  work  the  rich  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  the  district  of  Beauce  ?  Do 
not  the  geologists,  who  have  explored 
that  region,  tell  us  that  it  contains  copper, 
silver  and  gold,  scattered  in  rich  abundance 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  (Cheers. ) 
Canada  possesses  a  territory  of  about  360,- 
000  square  miles — 1 60,000,000  of  acres 
of  land,  of  which  40,000,000  are  con¬ 
ceded ;  11,000,000  are  under  cultivation. 
Cauada  possesses  above  2,000  miles  of  rail¬ 
way,  which  intersect  the  province  in  all 
directions ;  it  has  4,500  miles  of  telegraph 
line  ;  it  possesses,  moreover,  250  miles  of 
canal,  which  carried,  in  1863,  3,000,000  tons 
of  freight,  and  gave  a  revenue  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  of  nearly  $400,000. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  hundreds  of 
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rivers  in  Canada,  three  of  which,  with 
their  tributaries,  water  a  surface  of  150,000 
square  miles.  Five  or  six  of  the  lakes  cover 
a  surface  of  84,000  square  miles.  The 
mails  are  carried  over  15,000  mdes  of  road, 
in  which  distance  there  are  2,000  post-offices, 
which  annually  distribute  1  l,00(\C0d  of 
letters,  besidis  newspapers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  mineral  wealth  ol  Canada  is  almost 
fabulous,  and  awaits  only  the  introduction 
of  English  and  American  capital  to  astonish 
the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Acton  copper 
mine,  in  Lower  Canada,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  existing.  The  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  are  already  famous  for  their  extent 
and  the  richness  of  the  ore  ;  and  the  iron 
mines  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lake  Superior  are 
supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  According 
to  Sir  William  Logan,  our  learned  geolo¬ 
gist,  there  are  irou  mines  of  great  value  in 
the  seigni' ry  of  Vaudreuil  and  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martha,  in  the 
county  of  Vaudreuil.  The  diggings  in  the 
auriferous  river  of  the  Chaudibre  and  the 
Gilbert,  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  have 
been  very  productive  during  the  last  two 
years.  A  new  company  has  just  been 
formed  at  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  to  work  on  the  Chaudibre. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  companies  and 
private  persons  now  engaged  in  this  pursuit 
is  reckoned  by  millions  The  Trade 
Returns  shew  that  the  produce  of  the  mine 
exported  from  Cauada  has  been  nearly  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Canada  are  extensive.  Those  of 
lumber  occupy  upwards  of  two  thousand  saw¬ 
mills,  which  turn  out  annually  nearly  eight 
million  feet  of  timber.  There  are  more 
than  two  hundred  distilleries  and  breweries, 
which  produced  last  year  more  than  nine 
million  gallons  jpf  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors,  yielding  an  excise  duty  of  more 
than  $700,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thtse  dis¬ 
tilleries  and  breweries  consume  more 
than  1,500,000  bushels  of  grain  and  malt 
The  country  contains  at  least  1,000  grist 
mills  for  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  oats; 
250  carriage  factories,  nearly  20U  foundries, 
200  carding  mills,  180  cloth  mills,  and 
500  tanneries.  Other  establishments  of  less 
account  are  innumenuble.  Canada  produces 
annu  ily  between  25,000,000  and  30,00(1.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  12,000,000  busht  Is  of  peas, 
40,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  more  than 
1.500,000  tous  of  hay.  13,OuO,OOU  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  28,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 


and  10,000,000  bushels  of  turnips.  Canada 
consumes  30,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  shears 
5,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  aud  makes  from 
42,000,000  to  45,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
The  cattle,  milch  cows,  horses,  sheep  and 
p;gs  owned  in  Canada  are  above  two  milliors 
in  number.  The  fisheries  yield  to  the  value 
of  two  million  dollars  annually.  It  appears 
that  Lower  Canada  aloue  owns  2,500  fishing 
vessels.  The  Magdalen  Islands,  which 
belong  to  Canada,  send  out  to  the  fisheries 
270  boats.  The  capita!  stock  of  the  banks 
in  Canada,  which  have  a  charter,  amounts  to 
$33,000,000.  Here  is  real  wealth,  and  yet 
our  country  is  still  in  its  infancy,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression  ;  and  the 
third  part  of  this  beautitui  country  is  still 
uninhabited  ;  what  will  it  be  when  inhabited, 
cleared  and  settled  in  every  direction  ?  F rom 
all  quarters  men  will  come — some  to  obtain 
a  nook  of  land  which  they  can  really  call 
their  own  ;  others  to  escape  from  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  and  the  ruinous  taxes  which  bow 
them  down  to  the  earth.  Here  we  have  peace 
and  tranquillity — good  air — room  enough  — 
a  superabundance  of  land — and  the  virgin 
forest  wooing  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  to  be 
converted  into  fertile  farms;  here,  above  all, 
we  have  the  “  birth-right  of  man,”  liberty 
in  all  its  purity.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  time, 
Canadians,  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the 
political  d  lemma  in  which  we  are  involved. 
If  we  reject  the  plan  of  Confederation,  we  fall 
back  into  a  species  of  status  quo  ;  now,  for  a 
new  country  like  ours,  to  remaiu  stationary  is 
to  retrogade  !  Let  us  not  forget  that  British 
North  America  contains  ether  provinces 
besides  these  of  ours,  namely,  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  Vancouver,  &c.,  which  will  hereafter 
form  a  part  of  the  Confederation  ;  thr  t  those 
vast  countries  are  in  extent  as  large  as  all 
Europe ;  that  the  soil  in  many  places  is  of 
marvellous  fertility;  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  greater  part  of  all  those  countries 
and  provinces  will  be  inhabited;  that  there 
will  be  a  net-work  of  railway  connecting  the 
extremities  of  all  those  possessions,  and 
lines  of  steamboats  connecting  us,  not  with 
the  Mother  Country  only,  but  with  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  that  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  When  we  all,  without  exception, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  struggling  after 
the  good,  after  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
country,  shall  see  rising  around  us  a  vast 
'■mpire  under  the  protectorate  of  England, 
we  shall  then  understand  the  political  saga- 
oity  of  thos®  who,  now  steering  the  vessel 
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of  State,  have  brought  before  us  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
proposed.  There  may  be  certain  faults  of 
detail  in  the  system  :  I  grant  that  there  are. 
Bat  does  not  every  work  of  man  bear  the 
impress  of  imperfection  ?  Is  the  celebrated 
Code  N a  pot  ion  perfect?  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  French  lawyers  do  not  think  it  so;  and 
yet  this  production  is  a  master-piece  of 
legislation  in  many  respects.  Does  not  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  contain 
faults  ?  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  a  model 
work  of  its  kind.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
plan  of  Confederation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
the  best  we  could  desire  or  hope  for,  adapted, 
as  it  had  to  be,  to  the  well-uuderstood 
interests  of  the  five  provinces,  x'o  consider 
it  from  a  purely  sectional  point  of  view, 
would  be  to  misunderstand  the  position  which 
a  statesman  should  occupy.  If  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unreasoning  opponents  of  the 
proposed  measure  were  able  to  suggest  any 
means  of  meeting  eventualities,  and  point 
out  a  way  by  which,  while  rejecting  the 
scheme  proposed  we  might  find  some  prac¬ 
tical  mode  of  escape  from  our  difficulties, 
I  should  then  be  disposed  to  listen  to  them, 
and  to  compare  their  scheme  with  that 
which  is  now  before  us ;  but  those  gentle¬ 
men  think  it  sufficient  to  bl  ime  and  criticise. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Rameau  even  (the 
author  of  La  France  aux  Colonies ),  from 
his  retirement  in  distant  France,  sends  forth 
a  cry  of  alarm  at  the  dangers  with  which 
he  thinks  Confederation  is  pregnant,  but 
not  a  word  of  good  counsel  or  of  a  better 
remedy  of  his  own.  Others  cry  aloud  from 
the  house-tops  that  this  scheme  is  not  a 
“  Federal  union/’  but  a  Legislative  one  in 
every  point !  If  it  were  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  be  the  first — and  I  proclaim  it 
uere  before  the  whole  couniry — I  should 
be  the  first  to  scout  and  reject  the  scheme 
with  all  the  power  which  Providence  has 
given  me ;  but  as  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  Federal  union,  in  the  foil  force  of  the 
term,  having  a  Central  Government  invested 
with  all  the  power  necessary  to  obviate  and 
remedy  the  weakness  which  characterises 
Federal  Government  in  the  American  union, 
giving,  iu  a  special  manner,  to  each  province 
the  management  of  its  own  local  affairs, 
and  to  its  inhabitants  full  and  unrestricted 
power  to  make  its  own  laws,  I  cannot,  for 
the  interest  of  my  constituents,  for  my 
country’s  interest,  help  approving  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  which,  while  if  respects  the  rights  aud 


privileges  of  all,  will  have  the  ’effect  of 
increasing  the  individual  and  collective 
strength  of  the  five  provinces,  will  secure  to 
us  the  confidence  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  make  of  this  section  of  British  North 
America,  under  the  powerful  aegis  of  Eng¬ 
land,  another  imperium  in  imperio.  (Cheers.) 

I  return  to  those  whose  cry  is,  “  But  our 
nationality  will  be  lost!  Our  language,  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions  will  disap¬ 
pear.”  0  ye  who  cry  so  loudly,  and  who 
find  such  charms  in  the  neighboring  re¬ 
public,  do  you  think  that  if  we  fell  into 
that  whirl  of  divers  nations  and  different 
religious  composing  the  American  Confed¬ 
eracy,  which  have  no  common  traditions  nor 
common  history  with  us,  French-Oanadian 
nationality  would  long  enjoy  a  separate 
existence,  or  that  it  would  not  speedily 
be  lost  amidst  so  many  others  ?  Answer  if 
you  can,  and  I  will  believe  you.  (Cheers.) 
Consider  the  fate  of  Louisiania,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  French  !  Is  not  the  English 
element  in  a  majority  in  the  Parliament  of 
United  Canada  ?  And  have  I  not,  never¬ 
theless,  the  honor  to  address  you  at  this 
momcift  in  French?  in  that  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  ancestors  in  which  Jacques 
Cartier,  in  1535,  extolled  the  glories  of 
our  majestic  St.  Lawrence  1  (Cheers.) 
Would  you  know  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
against  General  Fremont  when  he  was  a 
<andidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  a  few  years  ago  ?  “  Do  not  vote  for 

Fremont,”  was  the  cry  on  the  hustings  and 
in  the  papers  of  the  day;  “  Fremont  is  a 
Frenchman” — “  Fremont  is  a  Catholic” — 
and  Fremont  lost  his  election  accordingly. 
However,  Fremont  was  not  a  Catholic  I  but 
they  6aid  he  was,  and  it  was  a  crime  suffi¬ 
cient  in  their  eyes  to  disqualify  him  in  his 
candidateship  for  their  confidence,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  proclaim  “  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  !”  (Hear,  hear  )  Do  they  reject  a 
man  in  England  because  he  is  a  Catholic? 
Does  that  fact  debar  him  from  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  his  Sovereign  aod  his  fellow- 
citizens  ?  Certainly  it  does  not,  and  there 
are  instances  to  prove  it.  Have  we  not  olten 
seen,  in  Canada,  Catholics  representing  coun¬ 
ties  essentially  Protestant?  Was  not  the 
county  of  Vaudreuil,  a  county  in  which 
Catholics  are  a  majority,  lately  represented 
by  an  English  Protestant  ?  Why  should  the 
Fnglish,  under  the  Confederation,  seek  to 
destroy  French-Canadian  nationality?  What 
interest  could  they  serve  in  doing  so  ?  Ia 
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1775,  and  in  i  812,  the  French-Canadians,  at 
the  call  of  their  clergy,  rose  as  one  man  to 
defend  (he  Crown  ot  England.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  interest  have  the  English  to  induce 
them  to  sweep  away  our  religious  institu¬ 
tions  ?  In  what  school  or  college  are  youth 
educated  with  greater  talent  or  greater 
success — where  do  they  receive  a  more 
thorough  classical  education — than  in  our 
colleges  ?  Where  dees  a  young  man 
learn  his  duty  to  God,  to  himself,  to 
his  country  -and  to  his  Sovereign  better 
than  in  our  Catholic  colleges  ?  (Cheers.) 
I  parsed  ten  years  of  my  life,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  Catholic  college,  that  of  Montreal,  and 
if  I  did  not  profit  by  the  instruction  I  re¬ 
ceived,  mine  is  the  fault;  in  that  house,  I 
heard  non  i  but  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  saw 
only  examples  of  virtue  in  the  venerable 
priests  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
my  youth.  (Cheers.)  Where  is  better  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  to  be  bad — agricul¬ 
ture,  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
■ — than  in  two  or  three  Catholic  colleges  in 
Lower  Canada?  Who  has  better  appreciated 
the  force  of  the  maxim,  “  The  soil  is  the 
country/’  than  the  Catholic  clergy  ?  •  What 
are  the  model  farms  founded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  compared  with  the  model  farms  of  two 
or  three  of  our  colleges  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Is 
it  the  Catholic  clergy  themselves  who  would 
be  endangered  by  the  Confederation  ?  There 
is  not  a  single  right-thinking  Englishman 
in  the  land  who  will  not  stand  up  and  testify 
to  the  virtues  of  our  clergy  and  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  country  !  Wherever  there  is  an 
asylum  to  be  built,  or  a  house  of  refuge  for 
the  poor,  the  insane,  the  aged  or  the  orphan, 
then  and  there  you  see  the  clergy  foremost 
in  the  work,  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
often  defraying  all  the  cost !  (Hear,  hear.) 
Jf  the  Queen  of  England  desires  to  see  a 
faithful  subject,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
She  will  assuredly  find  him  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  If  the  country  calls  lor  a  zeal¬ 
ous  citizen,  an  imated  by  the  noblest  patriotism, 
the  call  will  first  be  answered  unmistakably 
by  a  priest — hy  one  of  those  men  who  seek 
no  other  reward  for  their  actions  than  the 
approbation  ot  their  own  conscience — by  one 
of  those  who  perfectly  comprehend  the 
maxim  that  “  the*  poetry  of  life  is  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  duty” — by  one  of  those  wise  but 
modest  men,  as  humble  as  they  are  pious, 
who,  standing  ever  constant  at  the  post  which 
Providence  has  assigned  to  them,  instruct 
the  young  encourage  the  good,  seek  to  bring 


back  the  sinner  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  obey 
the  laws  and  teach  that  obedience  to  others, 
pray  daily  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  “  Our  Gracious  Sovereign”  and  of  the 
Mother  Country,  visit  the  poor  in  garret 
and  cellar,  soothe  the  sufferings,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  finally 
point  out  the  road  to  heaven — they  them¬ 
selves  leading  the  way  !  (Prolonged  cheers  ) 
What  have  such  men  to  fear  from  Confeder¬ 
ation  ?  Nothing.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
men  have  nothing  to  fear  !  England  loves 
and  reveres  our  clergy,  and  sees  in  them 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
(Cheers.)  Would  you  see  an  instauce  of 
what  the  Catholic  clergy  can  do  when  the 
country  wants  a  man  of  courage  ?  All  know 
that  the  country  is  in  a  political  dilemma, 
that  the  machine  of  government  is  at  a 
stand,  that  the  sound  of  a  mighty  tempest 
is  heard  from  afar ;  that  the  fate  of 
the  country  is  traced  out  in  feeble  and 
wavering  lines  in  an  uncertain  future,  over¬ 
shadowed  with  thieatening  clouds  filling  a 
void  of  conjecture  and  doubt;  that  the 
moment  is  come  for  the  true  friends  of  their 
couutry — for  men  of  education — to  declare 
their  views  on  the  course  to  be  taken  to  save 
the  country  from  the  danger  impending  and 
the  perils  of  actual  events.  Well,  here  too 
we  have  a  member  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
boldly  standing  lorth  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  counsel  us  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  crisis  !  I  will  read  to  you  an  extract 
of  the  letter  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
Connolly  of  Halifax,  on  the  subject  of 
Confederation  : — 

Instead  of  cursing,  like  the  boys  in  the  up¬ 
turned  boat  and  holding  on  until  we  are  fairly 
on  the  brink  of  the  cataract,  we  must  at  once 
begin  to  pray  and  strike  out  for  the  shore  by  all 
means,  before  we  get  too  far  down  on  the  current. 
We  must,  at  this  most  critical  moment,  invoke  the 
Arbiter  of  nations  for  wisdom,  and  abandoning 
in  time  our  perilous  position,  we  must  strike  out 
boldly,  and  at  some  risk,  for  some  rock  on  the 
nearest  shore — some  resting  place  of  greater 
security.  A  cavalry  raid  visit  from  our 
Fenian  friends  through  the  plains  of  Canada 
and  the  fertile  valleys  of  New  Brunswick  end 
Nova  Scotia,  may  cost  mere  in  a  single  week 
than  Confederation  for  the  next  fifty  years; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  you,  where  is  the  security, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  against  such  a  disas¬ 
ter?  Without  the  whole  power  of  the  Mother 
Country  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  Concentration  in 
a  single  hand  of  all  the  strength  of  British  Ame¬ 
rica,  onr  condition  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Whenever 
the  present  difLculties  will  terminate — and  who  <».a.n 
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tell  the  moment  ? — we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of 
our  neighbois  ;  and  victorious  or  otherwise,  they 
will  be  eminently  a  military  people,  and  with  all 
their  apparent  indifference  about  annexing  this 
country,  and  all  the  friendly  feelings  that  may  be 
talked  of,  they  will  have  the  power  to  strike  when 
they  please,  and  this  is  precisely  the  kernel  and 
the  only  touch-point  of  the  whole  question.  No 
Dation  ever  had  the  power  of  conquest  that  did 
not  use  it,  or  abuse  it,  at  the  very  first  favorable 
opportunity.  All  that  is  said  of  the  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  of  mighty  nations  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  sheer  expediency,  as  the 
world  knows.  The  whole  face  of  Europe  has 
been  changed,  and  the  dynasties  of  many  hundred 
years  have  been  swept  away  within  our  own  time, 
on  the  principle  of  might  alone — the  oldest,  the 
strongest,  and  as  some  would  have  it,  the  most 
sacred  of  titles.  The  thirteen  original  states 
of  .America,  with  all  their  professions  of  self- 
denial,  have  been  all  the  time,  by  money  power 
and  by  war,  and  by  negotiation,  extending  their 
frontier  until  they  more  than  quadrupled  their  ter¬ 
ritory  within  sixty  years  ;  and  believe  it  who  may, 
are  they  now  of  their  own  accord  to  come  to  a 
full  stop?  No  ;  as  long  as  they  have  the  power, 
they  must  go  onward:  for  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  power  to  grip  whatever  is  within  its  reach.  It 
is  not  their  hostile  feelings,  therefore,  but  it  is 
their  power,  and  only  their  power,  I  dread ;  and 
I  now  state  it  as  my  solemn  conviction,  that  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  British  subject  in  these 
provinces  to  control  that  power,  not  by  the  insane 
policy  of  attacking  or  weakening  them,  but  by 
strengthening  ourselves — rising,  with  the  whole 
of  Britain  at  our  back,  to  their  level,  and  so 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  There  is  no 
sensible  or  unprejudiced  man  in  the  community 
who  does  not  see  that  vigorous  and  timely  pre¬ 
paration  is  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  us 
from  the  horrors  of  a  war  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  To  be  fully  prepared  is  the  only 
practical  argument  that  can  have  weight  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  make  him  pause  beforehand 
and  count  the  cost.  And  as  the  sort  of  prepara¬ 
tion  1  speak  of  is  utterly  hopeless  without  the 
union  of  the  provinces,  so  at  a  moment  when 
public  opinion  is  being  formed  on  this  vital  point, 
as  one  deeply  concerned,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  declare 
myself  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Confederation  as 
cheaply  and  as  honorably  obtained  as  possible — 
but  Confederation  at  all  hazards  and  at  all 
reasonable  sacrifices.  After  the  most  mature 
consideration,  and  all  the  arguments  I  have 
heard  on  both  sides  for  the  last  mouth,  these  are 
my  inmost  convictions  on  the  necessitv  and  merits 
of  a  measure  which  alone,  under  Providence,  can 
secure  to  us  social  order,  peace,  and  rational 
liberty,  and  all  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy  under 
the  mildest  Government  and  the  hallowed  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  freest  and  happiest  country  in  the 
world. 

This  letter  is  dated  in  January,  1865.  The 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Island  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  Monseigneur  Mulloch,  has  also  written 


a  magnificent,  letter  in  favor  of  Confederation. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time 
comes,  our  Catholic  clergy — our  Canadian 
clergy — will  make  their  voices  heard  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  measure,  and  will  show  the 
whole  world  that  now,  as  formerly,  they  can 
keep  pace  with  the  times — that  they  can 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  and  that 
their  paternal  eyes  watch  with  the  tendcrest 
solicitude  over  the  destinies  of  their  children. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
cast  a  glance  over  the  English  colonies  in 
Australia.  They,  like  us,  are  desirous  of 
taking  steps  to  form  a  Confederation,  to 
break  from  their  state  of  isolation,  stretching 
forth  their  arms  to  each  other  as  beloved 
sisters,  and  making  efforts  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  great  empire  ou  the  distant  sho  es 
of  Oceania.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  ourselves, 
let  us  show  England  that  our  hearts  yearn 
to  maintain  our  connection  with  her,  and  she 
will  spend  her  last  soldier  and  last  shilling 
to  keep  and  defend  us  against  all  the  world, 
and  to  assist  us  to  become  a  great  aud 
powerful  nation  Back  !  back  !  those  who 
think  that  England  will  °ast  us  off,  and  leave 
us  to  our  hard  fate.  Back  !  all  those  who, 
like  Bright,  Cobden,  Go.'.dwin  Smith, 
and  others  of  that  school,  weary  the  ear  with 
crying  that  England  loses  more  than  she 
gains  by  her  colonies  !  They  are  confronted 
by  the  logic  of  lacts.  England,  without  her 
colonies,  would  be  a  power  of  the  second 
class.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  IjAING,  late 
Minister  of  Finance  for  India,  said,  iu  answer 
to  Goldwin  Smith  and  others: — 

I  would  have  you  observe,  said  he,  that  our  for¬ 
eign  possessions  are  by  far  our  best  customers. 
Taken  together,  they  make  up  nearly  a  third  of 
our  import  trade,  and  a  half  of  cur  export,  tnde. 
British  India  holds  the  first  place  on  the  list,  aud 
gives  us  nearly  £50,000  000  sterling  of  imports, 
taking  in  return  £20,000,000  of  exports.  In  the 
present  year  these  figures  will  be  greatly  exceeded, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  is  more  distinctly 
marked  :  the  imports  having  been,  10  years  ago, 
£10,672,000  only,  and  the  exports  £9,920,000. 
We  find  in  Australia  still  more  astonishing  re¬ 
sults,  if  we  consider  the  recent  date  of  her  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  colony,  and  her  limited  population. 
Besides  gold,  she  sends  about  £7,000,000  of  im¬ 
ports,  and  takes  from  us  £13,000,  00  of  exports. 
The  North  American  colonies,  with  a  population 
also  British,  give  us  £8,00  0,000  of  imports,  and 
take  from  ns  nearly  £5,000,00' >  of  exports. 
The  small  island  of  the  Mauritius,  which  enjoys 
British  Government  and  thrives  with  British  capi¬ 
tal  sends  us  nearly  £2, 000, "00  worth  per  year, 
and  takes  in  return  £5,000,000.  These  figures 
clearly  show  the  advantages  derived  to  commerce 
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from  colonies,  and  confute  the  false  theories  of 
those  men  who  would  persuade  us  to  abandon  our 
distant  possessions  as  useless. 

Observe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  enormous 
amounts  are  not  in  dollars,  hut  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  :  each  pound  being  worth  nearly  five 
dollars  of  our  money.  This  is  information 
for  those  who  think  that  colonies  are  of  no 
importance  to  England}  that  they  add  noth¬ 
ing  to  her  grandeur,  her  power,  or  her  com¬ 
merce !  Those  who  know  anything  at  all 
of  England,  know  perfectly  well  that  she  is 
an  essentially  commercial  nation— perhaps 
the  most  commercial  nation  in  the  world— 
that  “  that  nation  of  shop-keepers/’  as  it 
vas  called  by  Napoleon  I.,  has  always 
found  in  its  commerce  the  chief  element  of 
its  strength  ;  for  with  commerce  comes 
money,  from  money  men  to  carry  on  its 
wars.  The  ancient  Romans  knew  how  to 
conquer  provinces,  countries,  kingdoms,  be¬ 
cause  their  genius  was  essentially  warlike  ; 
hut  they  did  not  know  how  to  keep  them, 
because  they  had  not  what  chiefly  distin¬ 
guishes  England — a  genius  ior  commerce. 
Accordingly,  when  the  English  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  any  territory,  you  imme¬ 
diately  see  a  crowd  of  traders  rush  into  it, 
build  stores,  find  out  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  next  come  a  body  of  soldiers 
to  second  the  authority  of  justice,  and  enforce 
respect  for  law  and  order.  In  a  short  space 
of  time  you  see  a  nation,  but  lately  barbarian, 
buried  in  sloth  and  inaction,  shake  off  the 
slough  of  infancy,  assume  a  different  aspect, 
grow  rich  and  prosperous,  and  in  turn 
cooperate  in  adding  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Mother  Country.  ^Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  Mr 
Speaker,  England  is  bound  to  keep  us. 
Losing  us,  she  would,  at  a  future  day,  lose 
her  West  Indian  possessions,  and  would  enter 
on  the  first  phase  of  an  eclipse  which  she  is 
too  far-seeing  not  to  anticipate  and  avoid. 
(Hear,  hear.)  England  sees  with  pleasure 
the  efforts  which  our  Government  is  making 
to  carry  out  the  union  of  all  the  provinces, 
and  looks  upon  our  future  union  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction — the  only  practical 
means  of  increasing  our  resources  and 
strengthening  our  power.  One  word,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
There  are  three  classes  of  men  in  society : 
those  who  deceive,  those  who  are  deceived, 
and  those  who  are  neither  deceivers  uor 
deceived.  I  take  my  place  advisedly  among 
the  last.  I  will  not  rank  as  a  deceiver  ;  and 
as  I  have  promised  my  constituents  that  I 


would  lay  before  them,  and  explain  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  with  all  its  details, 
before  giving  my  vote  finally,  I  am  at  all 
times  ready  to  do  so.  Eor  the  present,  I 
shall  vote  purely  and  simply  for  the  “reso¬ 
lutions,”  because  J.  am  iu  favor  of  the 
principle  of  Confedeiation,  and  because, 
hereafter,  wlmn  the  Miui.-try  shall  have  laid 
befoie  us  the  plan  lor  the  local  governments 
with  its  details,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
demand  an  appeal  to  the  people,  if  m\  county 
requires  it  of  me.  To  ask  for  it  only  with 
reference  to  the  principle  of  Confederation, 
and  to  ask  for  it  again  when  we  shall  have 
the  plan  and  all  the  details  relating  to  the 
local  governments,  would  bean  absurdity; 
for  it  would  be  a  double  appeal  to  the  peo;  le 
on  two  parts  of  the  same  scheme  of  Confed¬ 
eration,  and  c<  nsequently  two  elections  on 
the  back  of  each  other — a  needless  excess  of 
expense  aud  trouble,  both  for  the  country 
and  the  members.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  after  the  two  elections  constituting  the 
double  appeal  to  the  people,  vre  must  have 
still  more  general  elections  to  inaugurate  the 
new  Parliament,  for  the  present  session  is  the 
third  of  this  Parliameuf.  I  would  not  he 
one  of  the  deceived  ;  and  I  should  be  so  in 
a  striking  degree  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
cajoled  by  the  gentle  purrings  of  the 
Opposition,  who  make  a  show  of  agitation 
for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  only  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity,  at  any  cost,  of 
defeating  the  scheme  of  Confederation.  I 
maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Opposition 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  go  to  the 
country  ;  and  why  ?  because  if  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  had  really  and  truly  wished  for  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  they  would  at  any  time, 
within  this  last  fortnight  at  least,  have  made 
a  motion  in  this  House  expressive  of  their 
desire — as  a  preliminary  —  for  such  an 
appeal  !  The  House  has  been  debating  this 
measure  three  or  four  weeks,  but  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  have  not  shewn  the  least  disposition 
to  move  for  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and, 
when  it  is  too  late,  they  will  come  forward 
with  such  a  motion — (hear,  hear) — and  then, 
when  they  do  not  carry  it,  they  would,  go 
crying  throughout  the  land,  in  town  and 
country,  that  if  the  people  have  had  no 
voice  in  the  business,  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs;  that  they  moved  heaven  and  earth 
— but  such  was  the  bull-headed  obstinacy 
of  the  Ministry,  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  people  will  believe  them;  and 
we,  who  are  the  real,  the  best  fiiends  of  the 
people,  we  shall  be  pointed  at  as  the  real 


criminals  !  Poor  people  !  why  do  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  deceived  ?  If  the  Miuisters 
are  desirous  of  pushing  on  the  measure,  it 
is  because  of  the  check  which  the  Ministry 
of  New  Brunswick  have  just  had,  and 
because  it  is  for  us  to  use  all  diligence  to 
show  the  Mother  Country  that  we  do  not 
hang  fire,  but  are  ready  to  do  our  part  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  or  compromise  agreed 
on  by  the  delegates  at  the  Conference  held 
at  Quebec.  It  is  time  we  should  do  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  our  position;  for  the 
intended  revocation  of  the  treaty  of  recipro¬ 
city,  the  probable  abolition  of  the  “transit” 
system,  and  other  tokens  of  ill-feeling  with 
which  President  Lincoln’s  Message  of  the 
pr.sent  year  is  filled,  are  enough  to  warn  us 
to  prepare  to  meet  the  storm  which  is 
blowing  up  on  the  political  horizon,  that  we 
ought  immediately  to  look  out  for  better 
shelter  than  we  have  at  present.  (Hear.) 
If,  hereafter,  an  appeal  to  the  people,  relative 
to  the  plan  and  details  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  becomes  necessary,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  both 
Canadas  will  understand  their  true  interests, 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  their  real  friends 
from  those  who  aim  at  deceiving  them  by 
flattering  their  preiudices,  and  that  we  shall 
be  sent  back  to  this  place  with  full  powers  to 
vote  the  final  adoption  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation.  (Cheers.)  But  if  1,  for 
one,  am  civilly  told  that  I  must  stay  at  home, 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that 
I  have  fallen  like  a  man  who  preferred  his 
duty  to  a  fleeting  popularity  ;  and  although  it 
may  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  fair  and 
intelligent  county  of  Yaudreuil  to  send  to 
this  House,  a3  its  representative,  a  member 
more  competent  in  many  respects  than  I 
am,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one  who  has  more  at  heart  than 
I  have  the  interests,  the  happiness  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  country !  (Continued 
cheers  )  I  have  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  will  comprehend  the  position 
of  the  country,  will  see  that  a  measure  of  this 
kind  is  necessary — nay,  indispensable,  and 
that  when  once  the  union  of  the  five  provinces 
of  British  North  America  has  been  perfectly 
settled,  we  shall  enter  on  a  new  era,  an  era 
of  progress  in  all  things — industrial,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial,  and  shall  begin  to 
take  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations  of 
this  vast  continent;  the  people  will  under¬ 
stand  finally,  that  the  vessel  of  the  state 
has  falleu  into  the  hands  of  able  pilots,  well 
qualified  to  take  it  into  port,  notwithstanding 
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the  storms  and  rocks  with  which  its  course 
is  beset.  (Cheers.)  I  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  full  confidence  in  our  future  iu  the 
bosom  of  Confederation.  The  day  is,  I  think, 
not  lar  distant  when  the  “  Good  Genius” 
who  rules  over  the  future  destiny  of  the  new 
Empire  of  British  North  America  will  cry 
aloud,  with  one  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  while  the  other  rests  on  that  of  the 
Atlantic — “  All  this  is  ours  This  wealth, 
these  fair  fields,  those  pretty  hamlets,  those 
vast  cities,  in  which  thousands  of  people 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  live  without 
fear  under  the  English  flag,  belong  to  us  ! 
See  those  factories,  those  works  of  all  kinds, 
those  canals  and  railways  crossing  each  other 
in  every  direction,  fostering  trade  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  domain  ! 
W  e  arc  no w  a  n  umerous  an  d  a  migh  ty  people — 
our  population  has  grown — Europe  has  contri¬ 
buted  its  contingent  of  brave  and  courageous 
hearts,  who  have  been  attracted  hither  by 
the  hope  of  an  amount  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  their  native  country  had 
denied  them.”  Then  too,  this  “Good  Genius,” 
turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Great 
Britain,  will  say  with  truth — “Mother, behold 
your  eldest-born,  worthy  of  such  a  parent  1” 
(Cheers.)  And  posterity,  glorying  in  their 
ancestors,  will  exclaim — “  Behold  the  fruits 
of  the  conscientious  and  patriotic  labors  of 
that  chosen  band  of  thirty-three,  who  sat  in 
high  conference  at  Quebec,  in  October, 
1864.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — After 
hearing  the  eloquent  and  talented  speech 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Vaudreuil  has 
just  delivered,  I  have  one  emotion  of  regret: 
it  is,  that  the  venerable  ancestor  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  (the  Hon.  Alain  Chartier  de 
Lotbini£re),  who  was  one  of  the  first 
Speakers  called  to  the  Chair  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  whose  por¬ 
trait  adorns  this  House,  has  not,  from  the 
tomb,  heard  the  accents — the  well-considered, 
loyal  and  heart-felt  expressions  of  his 
descendant.  How  justly  would  he  have  been 
proud  of  him!  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE — Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  honorable  member  for  Vandreuil 
asked,  a  moment  ago,  what  we  Erench-Cana- 
dians  had  to  fear  under  Confederation  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  him  at  once,  or  rather  when 
his  friends  have  done  congratulating  him. 
The  honorable  gentleman  read  us  a  couple  of 
letters  from  bishops  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
in  order  to  convince  us  that  all  must  be  for 
the  best  under  Confedoration  for  our  Catholic 
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population  ;  with  the  permission  of  this  hon¬ 
orable  House,  I  will  reao  for  his  benefit  the 
letter  of  a  Lower  Canadian  priest,  who,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  somewhat  closer  view  of 
things  than  the  bishops  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  whether 
our  special  institutions  and  our  nationality 
will  be  sufficiently  guaranteed  under  the 
Federal  system  now  about  to  be  in, posed  upon 
us.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  letter  appeared  in 
the  Canadien  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Canadien. 

Sir, — I  the  Confederation  of  the  provinces 
may  be  considered  a  thing  decided  upon,  ihere  is 
uevenheloss  no  de.n\ ingthe  tact  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  filled  with  a  fear  and  anxiety  which 
nothing  can  remove.  I  have  read  the  speeches 
of  our  reprt  se.;ta  ives ;  i  have  heatd  lheirexplan- 
atioris  ;  and  far  from  being  reassured,  I  am  more 
uneasy  than  ever.  The  necessity  of  Confederation 
has  indeed  been  demonsti  ated,  but  has  there 
been  any  attempt  to  expiain  ceitain  clauses  of  a 
dangerous  character  in  a  French-Canudian  and 
Catholic  point  of  view  ?  Promises,  eulogies, 
dazzling  pictures  of  our  luture  prospects,  figures 
more  or  less  successfully  .grouped, all  these  we  have 
had  ad  nauseam  ;  but  what  I  have  looked  for  in 
vain  is  a  satislactory  explanation  as  to  our  future 
liberty  of  action  under  Confederation.  With  your 
permission,  sir,  1  will  state  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  my  objections  to  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  end  the  features  which  cause  it  to  be 
dreaded  so  much  by  almost  all  those  who  have 
studied  it.  I  leave  aside  the  question  of  divorce; 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  being  silent  upon  the 
matter,  1  do  net  pretend  to  be  more  Catholic 
than  the  Pope.  Let  every  one  bear  his  own 
responsibility.  When,  at  some  future  day, 
Catholic  Lower  Canada  will  be  dishonored  by 
the  presence  of  a  divorce  court,  everyone  will, 
no  doubt  hasten  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter, 
and  repudiate  all  responsibility  for  *  *  *  *  *  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  My  ob¬ 
jections  to  Confedei  ation  as  proposed,  are — 
first,  the  dangerous  centralization  it  establishes ; 
second,  the  enormous  expense  it  entails.  Cen¬ 
tralization  1  Behold  the  great  danger  of  modern 
governments.  In  place  of  endeavoring  to  confer 
on  each  of  our  provinces  the  greatest  measure  of 
liberty  compatible  with  a  central  power,  one 
would  fancy  that  our  Ministers  had  done  their 
best  to  leave  us  but  the  very  smallest  measure 
possible.  In  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  excess  of 
power  vested  in  the  states  of  the  American  Con¬ 
federation,  they  have  given  us  a  scheme  tolerably 
closely  copied  from  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
They  wished  to  avoid  state  independence,  which 
caused  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  they  expose  us  to  a  new  Sondeibuud  with  all 
its  disasters.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  powers  of 
the  Central  Government,  and  the  rights  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  Lower  Canada  in  particular, 
under  our  Confederation.  The  Central  Govern¬ 


ment  will  be  composed  of — first,  an  elective 
Chamber,  based  on  population  ;  secoi.d,  a  Senate; 
third,  an  Executive  Council,  and  Responsible 
Ministers,  and  a  Governor.  The  Lower  House 
will  be  composed  of  194  members.  Of  these  194 
sixty-five  will  be  Lower  Canadians,  and  fifty 
French-Canadians.  In  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  we  shall  therefore  be  one  to  three,  or,  if  we 
count  as  French-Canadians,  1  to  4.  Hew  many 
Lower  Canadians  or  French-Canadians  are  we  to 
have  in  the  Executive  Council  ?  One,  perhaps  ; 
two  at  most.  Such  is  the  measure  of  our  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Central  Government.  And  this  is  the 
Government  that  is  to  appoint  our  senators  after 
the  first  selection  is  made.  It  will  appoint,  or 
rather  impose  upon  us,  a  governor.  It  will  have 
the  power  of  veto  over  all  our  local  me<.sures. 
It  will  also  enjoy  that  power  through  ti  e  gov¬ 
ernor,  its  creature  !  Was  theie  ever  a  more 
dangerous  centralization?  What  liberty  of 
action,  then,  is  there  left  to  our  legislature  ?  An 
Orangeman  will  perhaps  be  sent  to  govern 
us  ;  and  what  can  we  say  ?  Our  senators  will  be 
selected,  if  it  should  please  the  central  pow-er, 
from  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  ;  to  whom  shall  we 
apply  for  redress  ?  All  our  most  cherished  local 
measures,  our  acts  of  incorporation,  will  be  re¬ 
served  or  vetoed  ;  and  who  will  redress  our 
grievances?  But  all  these  are  mere  imaginary 
dangers!  Imaginary,  forsooth!  Heave  i  grant 
that  they  may  be  1  But  do  we  not  know  the  Grange- 
men?  Is  not  the  exumple  of  Ireland  befo  e  our 
eyes?  But  the  Sonderbut  d  warl  Be  quiet,  we 
are  told ;  men  so  well  tried,  so  honorable  as  our 
leaders,  would  never  propose  the  measure  for  our 
adoption  if  it  could  possibly  be  of  a  fatal  charac¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  desire,  in  any  way,  to  accuse  our 
statesmen  or  to  question  their  motives.  But  have 
our  statesmen  always  avoided  contradiction — dan¬ 
gerous  measures  ?  Is  it  prudeut  to  trust  solely 
to  men,  without  scrutinizing  their  measuies? 
What  of  the  experience  of  the  past?  What  of 
the  maxim,  “Measures,  not  men  ?”  “Fear  not,” 
we  are  told  again,  “none  of  the  dangers  you  fear 
can  arise  ;  the  thing  is  impossible.”  Impossible  1 
Why,  then,  leave  a  possibility  of  danger  in  the 
law?  Why  so  much  haste  with  a  measuie  of 
such  importance?  The  authors  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  labored  for  months  and 
years  at  the  draft  of  their  Confedei  ation,  and 
after  eighty  yeais  it  is  found  defective.  Our 
statesmen  elaborate  a  Constitution  in  a  lew  days, 
in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  rejoicings  of  hospitality, 
and  we  are  told  that  Constitution  is  perfect  1 
“You  must  not  touch  it;  you  shall  not  amend 
it.”  But,  we  say,  it  contains  dangerous  clauses, 
it  gives  our  enemies  power  to  annihilate  us. 
The  answer  is :  “  Be  silent  1  It  is  th..  mention  of 
our  Ministers,  our  leaders!  Trust  in  their  honor, 
in  their  talents.”  Excellent  reasons,  no  doubt  1 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  people  are  still  uneasy, 
still  distrustful  1  But,  are  not  the  clergy,  are  not 
the  people  for  Confederation?  As  to  the  clergy, 
no  ;  they  are  not  all  for  your  Confederation  as  it 
is  proposed,  A  great  many  of  them,  it  is  tiue, 
feel  no  uneHsioesB,  and  trust  all  to  our  statesmen  ; 
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but  many  of  them,  also,  dread  it,  and  would  wish 
to  see  it  nin.-nd  *d.  As  to  the  people  they  know 
nothin  jab  ut  your  scheme,  and  until  the  time 
comes  when  they  shill  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
taxes  and  iiunosts,  they  will,  I  fancy,  exhibit  the 
utmost  indifference.  Hut  let  the  Confederation 
be  carried  out,  let  the  fabulous  expenses  be  com¬ 
menced  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  support  of  a  militia,  the  creation  of  a 
marine,  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  and  other  public  works,  and,  as  the  pre¬ 
verb  savs,  “Time  will  tell.”  Yes,  we  shall  then 
perceive  the  disastrous  results  of  this  measure, 
but  it  will  be  a  little  too  late.  I  now  come  to 
my  second  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  With  your  permission  I  shall  treat  it  on  a 
future  occasion.  A  Citizen. 

Quebec,  March  6th,  1865. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  reveren  1  gentleman,  a  member  of  our 
clergy,  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  convinced 
than  our  Ministers  and  the  honorable  member 
for  Vaudreuil  of  the  safety  of  our  religious 
iuterests,  and  of  our  nationality.  Are  not  his 
expressions  sufficiently  energetic  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  But  let  us  now  see  whether  the  rever¬ 
end  gentleman  has  grounds  for  his  alarm,  and 
whether  he  is  not  somewhat  carried  away  by 
his  zeal  and  patriotic  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Let  us  see  whether, 
ou  the  contrary,  he  does  not  appreciate  more 
correctly  than  our  Lower  Canada  Ministers 
the  position  in  which  we  shall  be  placed  by 
Confederation.  I  think  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  judge  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
late  number  of  the  organ  of  the  Honorable 
President  of  the  Council.  The  Toronto  Globe 
of  the  Gth  March  iust., — a  paper  which  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  present 
Government — publishes  an  article,  written 
perhaps  by  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  himself,  iu  which  I  find  the  following 
kindly  expression  applied  to  our  honored 
clergy : — 

We  trust  that  those  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
friends  of  the  Common  School  system  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  have  been  censuring  the  educational 
agreement  in  the  Quebec  resolutions,  will  now 
see  something  of  its  value.  Bishop  Lynch’s 
bold  letter  should  be  a  warning  to  us  all  how 
utterly  unsafe  our  schools  are  under  the  present 
Constitution.  The  Romish  Church  is  ever  ag¬ 
gressive —  getting  to-day  concessions  with  which 
it  professes  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  only  to  come 
back  and  demai  d  new  ones  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  (Under  our  present  parliamentary  system, 
it  is  never  safe  to  say  that  the  Romish  bishops  in 
Canada  cannot,  with  a  little  labor,  get  all  they 
may  ask.  Under  Confederation,  while  gladly 
“  crying  quits”  and  leaving  them  what  they  now 
have  and  can  keep  in  spite  of  us,  we  should  be 


placed  in  a  position  to  refuse  them  anything  more. 
But  let  our  present  Constitution  last  five  years 
longer,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  new  demands 
of  the  hierarchy  will  be  conceded.) 

If  the  honorable  gentleman  is  not  satisfied 
now  that  the  fears  of  the  clergy  are  well 
founded,  I  really  cannot  see  how  be  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  convinced.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
honorable  member  gave  us  a  splendid  and 
perfectly  just  eulogium  of  the  admirable  merits 
and  devotedness  of  our  Lower  Canadian  clergy 
— an  eulogium  which  expresses  the  thought 
of  every  man  who  has  any  feeling  of  admiration 
for  deserving  merit,  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
and  whatever  may  he  his  own  nationality  or 
religion — an  eulogium  which  I  endorse  with 
my  whole  heart.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that 
everything  foreshadowed  by  the  extract  I  have 
just  read  from  the  Globe  is  destined  to  occur 
one-  day,  if  we  adopt  the  measure  now  before 
us.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  petitions 
pouring  in  every  day  by  thousands ,  why  all 
these  crosses  affixed  to  these  energetic  and 
patriotic  protests — crosses  formed  by  rude 
hands  guided  by  noble  hearts  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  there  aye 
so  many  crosses ;  it  is  because,  previous  to 
the  union  of  the  Canadas,  the  Legislative 
Council  was  com  posed  of  enemies  of  the  Lower 
Canadians,  who  refused,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  to  make  even  the  most  paltry  grants  for 
our  Lower  Canada  schools.  Thanks  to  this 
tyrannical  proscription,  the  schools  were  closed 
by  hundreds,  and  the  children  of  our  people 
were  un  ble  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  which  they  would  most  certainly  have 
availed  themselves.  Ilence  it  is  that  the 
petitions  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters, 
to  protest  against  the  oppression  about  to  be 
established,  are  in  great  part  signed  with 
crosses — crosses  certainly  of  equal  value  with 
the  magnificent  signatures  of  certain  honor¬ 
able  members  of  this  House,  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  signatures  of 
these  petitions.  At  that  period,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Canadian  clergy  were,  as  they  are  to-day, 
the  leaders  of  the  education  movement,  and 
the  British  oligarchy  did  all  in  its  power  to 
contract  the  limits  of  their  noble  work — the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  soil.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  thanks  to  the  constant  and  ener¬ 
getic  protests  of  patriotic  men — thanks  to  the 
struggles  they  maintained  for  many  a  long 
year — struggles  which  culminated  at  last  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain —  we  gained  the  liberties  we  now  eujoy. 
And  with  reference  to  the  rebellion,  I  think 
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the  Honorable  Attorney  General  East  must 
remember  that  be  himself  was  one  of  those 
who  raised  the  flag:  of  freedom  at  St.  Charles, 
and  donned  the  cap  of  liberty.  At  that 
period,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Attor¬ 
ney  General  East  did  not  shrink  from  open 
rebellion  against  the  Crown,  in  order  to  secure 
what  he  considered  the  legitimate  liberties  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  to-day  he  does  not  shrink 
from  a  baronetcy,  the  reward  of  the  treason 
he  is  prepared  to  consummate  against  his 
same  fellow-citizens.  (Hear,  hear.')  I  said 
a  moment  ago  that  French-Canadians  had 
every  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
institutions  under  Confederation,  and  I  will 
prove  it  by  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the 
celebrated  report  of  Lord  Durham — a  report 
which  has  been  used  as  a  model  by  the 
Government  in  preparing  their  scheme  of 
Confederation — in  fact  the  latter  is  copied 
almost  word  for  word  from  that  able  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
utter  annihilation  of  French  nationality  in 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  those  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  consider  my  fears  un¬ 
founded,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say  :  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  English  members 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
few  French-Canadian  members  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  they  will  strive  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  in  some  sort  naturally,  to 
carry  out  the  work  initiated  by  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  carried  on  up  to  this  day  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  ability  which,  though  de¬ 
feated  in  some  instances,  was  none  the  less 
calculated  to  produce  the  results  foreseen  and 
desired  by  Great  Britain.  I  will  read  to 
the  House  an  extract  from  the  report  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  good  to  remind  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Lower  Canada  of  these  facts : — 

Never  again  will  the  British  population  toler¬ 
ate  the  authority  of  a  House  of  Assembly  in 
which  the  French  shall  possess,  or  even  approxi¬ 
mate  to  a  majority. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  expressions  used 
by  Lord  Durham  in  his  despatch  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government;  and  1  will  show  how  faith¬ 
fully  the  plan  has  been  carried  out.  It  was 
begun  by  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  it 
is  to  be  continued  by  a  Confederation  of  all 
the  Provinces  of  British  North  America,  and 
consummated  at  last  by  a  legislative  union, 
under  which  the  French  race  will  be  absorbed 
and  annihilated  for  ever.  (Hear,  hear.)  An 
honorable  member  who  addressed  the  House 
during  yesterday’s  sitting,. told  us  that  Con¬ 
federation  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 


end,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Lower  Cana¬ 
dians.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  more  truly  the  position  in  which  we 
shall  find  ourselves  placed  under  Confedera¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member 
for  Yaudreuil  (Mr.  Harwood)  said  there 
were  as  many  Catholics  in  London  as  there 
were  in  Rome  itself,  the  centre  of  Catholicity. 
Well,  what  is  the  value  of  that  assertion  ? 
Does  it  prove  anything  in  favor  of  his  argu¬ 
ment?  How  many  members  are  there  in 
the  English  Parliament  to  represent  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  I  think  there  are  but  two  or  three. 
Now  I  ask  what  influence  can  the  Catholic 
population  have  in  that  Parliament,  and  what 
power  have  they  to  protect  their  institu¬ 
tions  and  their  liberties  ?  If  the  honorable 
member  for  Yaudreuil  thinks  he  has  brought 
forward  an  unanswerable  argument,  he  is 
very  much  mistaken,  for  the  argument 
turns  entirely  against  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  honorable  member  for  Yaudreuil  also 
brought  forward,  in  favor  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  an  argument  which  bears  a  cer¬ 
tain  appearance  of  plausibleness  and  weight. 
He  said  that  if  we  adopt  Confederation, 
Lower  Canada  will  enjoy  the  rich  coal 
mines  of  New  Brunswick.  Does  the  honor¬ 
able  member  fancy  that  the  coal  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  us  free  of  all  cost  and  charges,  and 
without  our  having  to  give  anything  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Really,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  only 
such  arguments  as  these  are  available  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  case,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to 
say  nothing  about  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
praises  profusely  bestowed  by  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  East  on  the  honorable 
member  for  Vaudreuil  are  well  deserved.  It 
may  be  that  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
thinks  so ;  but  for  my  part — I  say  it  in  all 
sincerity  —  I  consider  that  the  style  of  elo¬ 
quence  displayed  here  by  the  hon.  member 
for  V audreuil  was  better  calculated  to  win 
the  applause  of  a  parish  meeting ;  the  hollow 
tinsel  of  that  style  of  eloquence  may  take 
with  a  certain  class  of  men,  but  I  do  not  hes 
itate  to  assert  that  it  is  hardly  the  kind  of 
speech  suited  to  this  House.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  here  is  a  speech  calculated  to  bring 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  listen. 
No  doubt  the  hon.  member  for  Vaudreuil 
turned  many  pretty  and  elegant  phrases,  but 
for  all  that,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General’s  compliments 
were  somewhat  extravagant,  and  that  he  only 
spoke  as  he  did  in  order  to  remove  the  im- 
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prcssion  of  the  contempt  he  affects  to  enter¬ 
tains  for  his  fellow-countrymen  holding  seats 
in  this  House,  who  hold  opinions  different 
from  his,  and  for  all  the  French  speeches  de¬ 
livered  on  this  side  of  the  House  since  he 
brought  down  his  Confederation  scheme.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  has 
a  perfect  right  to  pay  compliments  to  any  one 
he  likes,  and  whenever  he  likes;  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  remarks  I  do  not  complain  of  his 
having  formed  that  opinion  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Yaudreuil.  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  also  told  us  that  the  Government  had 
done  everything  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
had  examined  the  question  of  Confederation 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  five  parties  to  the 
contract.  I  think  so  too,  and  1  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  if  our  French-Canadian  Min¬ 
isters  present  at  the  Conference  had  exam¬ 
ined  the  question  from  a  Lower  Canadian 
point  of  view — since  they  were  charged  with 
the  protection  of  our  interests — it  is  highly 
probable  that  many  things  unfavorable  to 
those  interests,  which  the  scheme  now  pre¬ 
sents,  would  have  been  removed.  But  the 
honorable  member  for  Yaudrcuil  must  know 
that  the  Lover  Canadian  Ministers  at  the 
Conference  ought  to  have  gone  there  to  re¬ 
present  the  interests  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  to  defend  those  interests  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  same  way  that  the  representatives 
of  the  other  nationalities  went  there  to  repre¬ 
sent  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  and  the 
event  shows  but  too  clearly  how  strenuously 
the  latter  worked  for  their  own  interests. 
The  scheme  of  Confederation  shows  clearly 
that  the  English  race  have  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  instance,  been  favored,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  French  element.  They  obtained  every¬ 
thing,  or  nearly  everything,  they  desired. 

It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair. 

A  frpr  thp  -ppppqq 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE  resumed  his 
remarks  as  follows — Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  remarks  I  proposed  making  against 
Confederation  during  the  first  part  of  this 
sitting,  I  answered  some  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Vandreuil,  in  support  of  the  scheme 
as  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
certain  portions  of  the  scheme,  and  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  support  ol  it.  It  tias  been  stated  by  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  oppjsite  that  Confederation  is 
a  compromise.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “compromise”  '( 


It  means  an  understanding  arrived  at  by 
means  of  mutual  concessions;  and  in  the  case 
now  before  us,  I  find  concessions  made  only  on 
one  side  and  none  whatever  on  the  other.  I 
find  that  the  concessions  have  all  been  made 
by  Lower  Canada  to  Upper  Canada :  the  con¬ 
cession  of  representation  based  upon  popula¬ 
tion,  the  concession  to  the  Federal  Parliament 
of  the  right  to  legislate  on  marriage  and 
divorce.  Not  a  single  concession  to  Lower 
Canada.  All  the  Lower  Canadian  members 
of  the  Administration  have,  in  their  turn,  told 
us  that  Upper  Canada  has  made  concessions 
to  Lower  Canada,  but  not  one  of  those  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  have  pointed  out  a  single 
instance  of  the  kind.  In  looking  over  a 
pamphlet  which  has  become  celebrated  for 
many  reasous  which  I  need  n  it  enumerate — 
I  mean  the  pamphlet  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Montmorency — I  find  that  Upper 
Canada  has  made  one  concession  to  Lower 
Canada.  The  honorable  gentleman  says, 
with  reference  to  the  concession  of  represen¬ 
tation  based  upon  population  : — 

Every  confederation  is  a  compromise,  and 
where  would  be  the  compromise  if  nothing  weie 
conceded  by  both  sides?  The  compromise  made 
by  Lower  Canada  is  representation  based  upon 
population  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada  is  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  equality  in  the  Upper  House  in  exchange 
for  represen' ation  based  upon  population  in  the 
Assembly.  The  same  compromise  occurs  between 
the  two  Canadas  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
it  is  based  upon  the  same  principle. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  concession  tho 
honorable  member  for  Montmorency  lias  suc¬ 
ceeded  iu  shewing  in  favor  of  Lower  Canada, 
notwithstanding  the  eminent  talents  we  all 
admit  he  possesses,  and  his  well-known  zeal 
for  the  Ministerial  scheme,  is  that  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
no  concession  at  all,  since  Lower  Canada  had 
and  still  has  the  right  to  claim  an  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  Lower  Canada  to  Upper 
Canada.  In  the  first  place,  I  find  this,  the 
most  important  of  all.  and  which  by  itself  is 
worth  all  the  rest — I  mean  the  concession  of 
representation  based  upon  population.  No 
one  has  forgotten  the  animated  discussions 
which  occurred,  both  in  this  House  and  else¬ 
where,  relative  to  this  question.  What  means 
were  not  employed  and  what  efforts  were  not 
made  by  the  Conservative  party  iu  order  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  that  question, 
and  what  success  have  not  this  same  party, 
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who  now  concede  representation  based  upon 
population,  obtained  in  Lower  Canada  by 
loudly  proclaiming  that  the  Liberal  party, 
or  rather  the  “  Rouge  party,”  as  they  were 
pleased  to  style  us,  were  ready  to  grant  to 
the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
represen tatioo  based  upon  population  ?  W ell, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  accusation  made  against 
the  Liberal  party,  ot  being  prepared  to  grant 
to  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  his  cherished  measure,  I  shall  leave  to 
that  hon.  gentleman  himself  the  task  of 
answeriug.  We  heard  him  declare  in  this 
House  that  he  had  offered  the  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga  to  continue  to  work  with  him 
if  he  was  willing  to  concede  the  principle  ot 
representation  based  upon  population,  and 
that  that  gentleman  haviug  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  he  had  accepted 
the  alliance  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
East,  who  gave  him  all  he  asked.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  still  more  important  than  that.  A 
few  days  ago,  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council,  addressing  the  hon.  members  for 
Hochelaga  and  Chateauguay,  said,  “  I  had 
long  considered  that  you  were  the  best 
friends  of  Upper  Canada,  but  I  can  see  today 
that  your  are  not,  and  that  our  real  friends 
are  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  lor  Lower 
Canada  and  his  Lower  Canada  colleagues.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  After  having  granted  the  favor¬ 
ite  measure  of  the  great  Clear  Gut  chief,  the 
Lower  Canada  delegates  doubtless  considered 
that  that  was  not  sufficient,  since  they  also 
made  another  important  concession  to  Upper 
Canada  and  to  the  Protestants  of  Lower 
Canada,  by  vesting  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  the  power  ot  legislating  on  marriage 
and  divorce — (hear,  hear) — two  questions 
upon  which  the  French-Canadians  were 
united  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith,  and 
on  which  they  could  not  tolerate  any  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  Ministers,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  have  made  those  concessions,  which 
are  utterly  opposed  to  the  religious  doctrines 
they  themselves  profess.  I  say  that  power 
has  been  given  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  legislate  on  divorce  and  to  legalize  it,  and 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  it,  for  the 
principle  is  adopted  by  the  fact  ol  giving  to 
the  Federal  Legislature  the  right  of  legislat¬ 
ing  on  this  question.  This  power  ought  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  local  legislatures, 
and  not  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  as  has 
been  done  ;  and  1  shall  prove  it  in  this  way : 
the  other  day,  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General 


for  Lower  Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Langevin) 
told  us  that  as  regards  Lower  Canada,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  granting  to  its  legisla¬ 
ture  the  power  of  legi  dating  on  divorce, 
because,  said  he,  “the  religious  authorities 
are  recognized ;  but  it  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  grant  that  power  to  Upper  Canada.” 

(  Hear,  hear.)  Flow,  I  ask,  if  Lower  Canada 
did  not  require  that  power  of  legislating, 
why  has  it  been  given  to  the  F.Jeral  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  will  be  composed  in  great 
majority  of  Protestants,  who  do  not  hold  the 
same  opinion  that  we  do  on  these  questions, 
when  it  is  evident  that  that  Legislature  will 
probably  grant  bills  of  div<  rce  to  all  persons 
who  apply  for  them,  without  considering 
whether  the  parties  are  Catholics  or  Pro¬ 
testants  ?  If  divorce  is  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  reli_ioD,  I  maiutain  that  it  is 
wrong  to  grant  that  power  to  a  Legislature 
which  will  be  composed  in  great  part  of 
Protestant  members,  ready  to  legislate  on 
divorce,  and  to  grant  divorces  to  those  who 
bring  forward  what  they  may  consider 
reasoDabie  grounds,  sufficient  to  eutiile  them 
to  obtaiu  divorce,  without  consideiin» 
whether  the  religious  laith  of  the  parties 
permits  or  does  Dot  permit  divorce.  If 
divorce  be  condemned  the  Cat  holic  Church 
— and  all  the  world  knows  that  it  is  so 
condemned  in  the  most  formal  manner — the 
power  ol  the  Legislature  in  this  matter  ought 
to  have  been  restricted,  and  Dot  made  general, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  in  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  submitted  to  us.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  showu,  I  think,  that  Lower  Canada 
has  gained  nothing,  but  that  she  has  con¬ 
ceded  everything  in  this  compromise;  true, 
in  order  to  cover  these  guilty  concessions, 
we  are  told,  “  But  the  protection  of  our 
institutions  and  the  maintenance  of  our  laws 
are  fully  and  amply  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
new  Constitution.”  In  the  first  place,  under 
the  Confederation,  our  institutions  will  not  be 
protected — as  it  has  vainly  beeD  attempted  to 
demonstrate  they  will;  but,,  even  though 
it  were  the  case,  does  not  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  now  live  afford  us  infinitely 
better  guarantees  for  all  our  dearest  liberties  ? 
Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  what  species 
of  guarantee  we  have  under  tee  preseut 
system,  and  what  guarantees  we  shall  have 
under  ti  e  Federal  system.  The  guarantee 
which  the  Freneli-CauadiaDS  have  under  the 
present  system,  eoDsists  in  the  fact  that  out 
ot  65  members,  they  couut  at  least  51  of 
their  own  origin  and  faith,  and  that  they 
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possess  in  the  country  and  in  the  Legislature 
so  powerful  an  influence,  that  the  existence 
of  any  and  every  government  depends  on 
their  good-will,  and  that  no  legislation  can  he 
carried  on  without  their  consent;  whereas, 
uuder  the  new  Constitution,  the  General 
Legislature  will  be  composed  of  191  mem¬ 
bers.  Lower  Canada  having  95,  of  whom 
14  at  least  wil;'  be  English  and  Protest¬ 
ants,  leaviug  thus  51  French-Oanadian 
or  Catholic  members.  Now,  even  if  these 
51  members  act  together  as  one  man, 
they  will  have  to  struggle  against  143 
members  of  a  different  origin  aud  a  dif¬ 
ferent  faith  from  themselves.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the  guaran¬ 
tees  we  enjoy  under  our  present  Constitu¬ 
tion — guarantees  which  are  assured  to  us  as 
loDg  as  we  do  not  change  our  system  of 
government — are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
offered  to  us  by  the  new  Constitution  which 
it  is  sought  to  force  upon  the  people.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  the  Catholic  minority  to  deal  with, 
and  that  the  assisfaoco  of  the  latter  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  carrying  it  on.  Well, 

I  ask,  Mr.  SpkakeR,  what  can  a  minority 
composed  of  51  members  do  against  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  143 ;  and  what  protection  can  it 
offer  to  our  laws,  our  institutions  and  our 
language?  No;  it  is  evident  that  all  these 
things  which  we  hold  so  dear  may,  under 
the  Federal  system,  disappear  and  be  anni¬ 
hilated  at  any  moment ;  they  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  mercy  of  our  natural  enemies. 
In  order  to  secure  Confederation,  \ou  have 
granted  to  Upper  Canada  representation 
based  on  population  — a  principle  against 
which  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  have 
always  voted  as  one  man,  and  you  have  al-o 
granted  everything  that  the  Up  per  Canadian 
delegates  desired  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  their  co-religionists.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  the  English  members  in  Lower  Canada 
should  be  nearly  all  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
since  they  have  a  sure  guarani ee  in  the  veto 
power  of  the  Fedeial  Legislature.  Thus 
the  Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
cannot  pass  a  single  law  without  submitting 
it  to  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
which  can,  by  its  veto,  amend,  change  or 
completely  annul,  if  it  thinks  proper,  any 
law  or  any  measure  so  submitted  to  it  But 
what  guarantee  will  the  Federal  Legislature 
offeT  to  the  French-Canadian  majority  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  the  Catholic  minority 
of  Upper  Canada  ?  None  whatever.  How 
can  tho  great  Conservative  party  which 


boasts  so  loudly  of  representing  the  interests 
of  the  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
takes  its  stand  as  the  natural  protector  of 
the  religion  and  the  faith  of  Catholics — (hear, 
hear) — very  absurdly  I  must  admit — how  can 
that  great  party,  I  say,  have  forgotten,  as  it 
evidently  has  forgotten,  that  there  are  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Upper  Canada  who  expected  and 
are  entitled  to  its  protection  ?  How  will  the 
Catholic  minority  in  Upper  Canada  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  Local  Legislature  of  Upper 
Canada,  composed  of  Englishmen  and 
Protestants  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  how,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Weil,  they  will  be  -protected 
by  two  members  only,  the  hon,  members  for 
Cornwall  and  Glengarry  (Hon.  Mr.  J.S.  Mac¬ 
donald  aud  Mr.  Donald  A.  McDonald). 
The  great  Conservative  party,  which  styles 
itself  the  protector  of  Catholicism,  has 
simply  handed  over  the  Catholic  minority  of 
Upper  Canada  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
enemies.  And  to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  protection  they  will  enjoy  under  the  new 
system,  it  is  sufficient  to  st&te  that  a  few 
days  ago,  Bishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  was 
forced  to  address  himself  publicly,  through 
the  press,  to  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  to 
protest  against  the  insults  offered  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  public  streets  of  that  city 
and  elsewhere,  to  revered  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  to  ask  protection  for  the  vener¬ 
able  ladies  of  that  community  ;  and  then 
look  at  the  fanatical  and  intolerant  writings, 
such  as  those  I  read  to  this  Honorable  House 
before  the  recess,  from  an  article  in  the 
Globe  of  the  6th  March — a  paper  which 
represents  the  opinions  of  the  present 
Government,  and  which  is  the  organ  and 
property  of  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  BROWN). 
Can  it  be  said  that  We  have  nothing  to  fear, 
that  the  religious  institutions  of  Upper 
Canada  will  be  perfectly  safe  under  the 
system  sought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
country  ?  Does  not  the  hon.  member  for 
Montmorency  admit, in  his  famous  pamphlet 
of  1865,  that  our  religious  institutions  have 
many  a  time  been  insulted  in  this  House  ? 
And  has  not  the  BLhop  of  Toronto  just 
complaiued  that  Sisters  of  Charity  have  been 
insulted  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  that  they  have  been 
turned  into  ridicule  at  masquerades  and 
masked  balls,  frequented  by  the  best  society 
of  that  locality  ?  And  in  order  that  every¬ 
one  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  his  letter,  which  is  as 
follows 
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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  TORONTO. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  been  from  time  to 
time  grossly  insulted  iti  this  city.  Men  have 
rudely  seized  hold  of  them  in  the  public  streets 
whilst  going  on  their  errand  of  charity ;  they 
have  been  pelted  with  stones  and  snow-balls. 
They  have  been  called  the  most  oprrobrious  and 
insulting  names ;  their  costume  has  been  con- 
tumeliously  exhibited  in  masquerades  on  a  skating 
rink._  We,  confiding  in  the  honor  and  justice  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Toronto,  most  respectfully  ask 
protection  in  the  premises. 

Your,  obedient  servant, 

t  John  Joseph  Lynch, 

Bishop  of  Toronto. 

But  even  though  many  hon.  members  of  this 
House  doubted  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  in  that  letter,  is  not  the  danger  we 
shall  incur,  as  Catholics,  once  we  are  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies,  exemplified  by 
facts  which  they  cannot  have  forgotten  ?  I 
mean  the  numberless  injuries  and  insults 
offered  by  an  honorable  member  of  this 
House  to  everything  Catholics  hold  dear. 
Have  we  forgotten  the  infamous  charges 
uttered  by  one  ot  the  friends  and  warm 
supporters  of  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  ?  Well,  I  ask  you  now — you, 
the  great  Conservative  party,  the  natural 
protectors  of  our  religion  and  of  its  admirable 
institutions — what  have  you  done  to  secure 
protection  for  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  in  ihe  new  Confederation  ?  Nothing 
whatever !  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  Lower 
Canada  has  obtained  no  new  concession,  and 
if  her  position  is  no  better  under  the  new 
system  than  under  the  present  one,  why  are 
we  to  have  Confederation  ?  I  can  answer 
the  question,  and,  in  fact,  the  answer  is 
patent  to  every  one  :  our  Ministers  had  re¬ 
course  to  Confederation  simply  because  it 
presented  a  pretext  for  clinging  to  office, 
and  enjoying  the  sweets  of  power  for  a  lew 
years  longer.  That  is  the  reason,  and  the 
one  only  reason,  for  their  alliance  with  a 
man  who  despises  them  in  his  heart,  and 
who  joined  them  only  because  they  advance 
his  plans  and  ambitious  designs.  The  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  for  Lower  Canada  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  the  other  evening  the  inten- 
tious  of  the  Government.  It  souuded  very 
well,  no  doubt ;  but  every  one  knows  that  the 
intentions  of  a  government  are  not  un- 
ohaugable,  that  they  may  change  them,  and 
that  they  have,  in  Let,  already  done  so.  At 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present 
Ministry,  did  not  the  Lower  Canada  Min¬ 
isters  tell  their  friends  in  this  House,  and 


was  it  not  repeated  in  every  shape  by  their 
newspapers,  “Don't  be  uneasy,  Confedera¬ 
tion  will  not  be  carried  out.”  The  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Hon.  Mr. 
Chapaxi)  did  not  deny  having  stated  to 
a  priest  of  this  district,  “  that  he  must  bo 
quiet;  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  that 
Confederation  would  not  be  carried  out; 
that  the  whole  thing  was  done  in  order  to 
entrap  the  great  Clear  Grit  leader  and  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  ever,  and  of  the  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  Liberal  party.”  (Hear,  hear.)  /It 
seems  that  our  Lower  Cauadiau  Ministers  did 
not  take  into  account  the  pressure  of  the 
Upper  Canada  members,  nor  that  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  who, 
by  combining  together,  obtained  all  the 
concessions  they  desired  from  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  Lower  Canadian  minority  representing  us 
at  the  Conference  of  Quebec.  They  w^re 
told  that  Confederation  must  be  carried  out 
under  such  and  such  conditions;  and  these 
brave  patriots,  in  order  to  avoid  losing  their 
cherished  ministerial  places,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sacrifice  their  fellow-countrymen. 
They  accepted  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Protestant  delegates,  and  now  they  are 
striving  to  induce  the  House,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Lower  Canadian  members  of  it,  to 
ratify  their  shameful  concessions.  Unhap¬ 
pily  for  Lower  Canada,  I  lear  the  House 
will  vote  for  the  destruction  of  French- 
Canadian  nationality  in  this  province.  There 
is  one  important  point  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  members  are  in  favor 
of  Confederation,  because  everything  in  it  is 
entirely  to  their  advantage;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  majority  of  Lower  Canadian 
members  can  be  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
True,  many  of  these  members  are  repudiated 
by  their  counties,  and  do  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  their  constituents 
on  this  question,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  those  who  will  vote  for  this  scheme  will 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  for  tfi  o 
project,  if  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  people. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  reference  to  divorce,  I 
say  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
religion  tell  us  that  it  is  wroDg  and  crim¬ 
inal  to  grant  it,  and  that  Catholics  cannot 
accept  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  our  Ministers 
at  the  Conference  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
restrict  it.  True,  it  was  not  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  in  Upper  Canada  and  in  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  tut  it  might  have  been 
done  as  regards  Lower  Canada;  and  if  it 
was  deemed  right  to  grant  the  power  of 


legislating  on  this  question,  it  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  But  divorce  was  granted  in  this 
way  because  England  had  established  a 
special  tribunal  for  this  matter,  and  Eng¬ 
land  desired  that  divorce  should  be  granted 
in  Lower  Canada  as  well  as  in  every 
other  province  of  British  North  America. 
Our  Lower  Canadian  Ministers  have  simply 
yielded  to  the  British  influence  which  has 
been  omnipotent  in  the  Convention.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  say  “  It  is  very  true  that  the 
Catholic  religion  prohibits  divorce,  but  vote 
in  favor  of  its  establishment;  for  if  you  do 
not,  the  Rouge  party  will  return  to  power 
and  destroy  all  your  religious  institutions,  if 
you  give  them  the  control  of  the  government 
of  the  country.”  Well,  gentlemen  upholders 
of  religion,  ought  you  not  to  use  every  means 
to  prevent  these  dreadful  Rouges  from  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  law,  which  you  yourselves  are 
about  to  establish,  which  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  divorce  whenever  they  please,  and 
thus  to  insult  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ?  The  Hon.  Sol.  Gen. 
East  (Hon.  Mr.  Langevin)  gave  us,  the 
other  night,  what  he  pretended  were  satis¬ 
factory  explanations — satisfactory  to  him, 
perhaps— on  the  law  of  divorce.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  examine  these  wonderful 
explanations.  That  lion,  gentleman  told  us 
that  it  was  simply  a  law  authorizing  the  de¬ 
claration  that  a  marriage  contracted  in  any 
of  the  confederated  provinces,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  it 
was  contracted,  should  be  deemed  to  be  valid 
in  Lower  Canada  in  case  the  husband  and 
wife  came  to  reside  there.  Well,  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  there  was  any  necessity  lor 
making  this  provision  in  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  ?  Would  not  a  marriage,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  contracted  under  the 
circumstances  referred  toby  the  Hon.  Solicitor 
General  for  Lower  Canada,  be  as  valid  as  it 
would  be  under  the  Confederation  ?  Certainly 
it  would  !  Then  what  do  the  Government 
mean?  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Catholic 

members  from  Lower  Canada  will  not  admit  it, 

and  I  know  that  they  refused  to  believe  me 
when  I  made  the  assertion,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  it  here,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Convention  to  legalize  civil 
marriages.  The  Lower  Canadiau  section  of 
the  Ministry  has  not  ventured  to  admit  it, 
because  they  well  knew  that  they  would 
draw  down  upon  themselves  the  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  of  the  country,  and  of  all 
their  fellow  countrymen.  If  the  poweP  con- 
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ferred  on  the  Federal  Legislature  in  relation 
to  this  matter  means  anything  at  all,  it  is 
that  and  nothing  else,  and  all  the  explana¬ 
tions  given  by  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General 
for  Lower  Canada  and  his  colleagues  are 
utterly  valueless,  and  cannot  be  accepted  by 
the  Catholic  members.  Why  say  that  divorce 
will  be  permitted  ?  If  the  existing  law 
authorizes  divorce  now,  it  was  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  new  law  on  the  subject, 
and  to  make  it  an  article  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  The  Government  takes  every  means 
in  its  power  to  conceal  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Conference  on  this  important  point  of 
the  scheme,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
their  object  is  perfectly  understood,  and  the 
future  will  prove  whether  or  not  I  am  mis¬ 
taken  when  I  assert  that  it  is  intended  to 
make  civil  marriages  legal  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  reasons — and  the  only  one  which 
I  have  been  able  to  discover — for  which  the 
present  Government  has  granted  power  to 
the  Federal  Legislature  to  decree  divorce,  is 
that  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  would 
never,  but  for  that  provision,  have  given 
their  support  to  the  Confederation  measure 
proposed  by  our  Ministers.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  certain  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  whose  doctrines  forbid  divorce,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  only  reason  of 
the  concession  is  the  one  I  have  just  stated. 
Besides,  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Montmorency,  I  find  a  very  strong 
admission  :  — 

Catholic  opinion  urged  that  a  question  of  such 
social  importance  should  be  left  to  the  local 
governments,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  in 
leaving  it  as  regards  Lower  Canada  to  a  Protest¬ 
ant  majority,  we  only  maintain  the  present  condi 
lion  of  that  important  question.  By  so  referring 
it  to  the  Federal  Government,  we  avoid  many 
causes  of  contention  and  many  violent  complaints 
which  might  eventually  be  listened  to  by  the 
Mother  Country,  where  divorce  is  legalized  and 
operates  as  a  social  institution. 

Who  can  say  that  the  Protestants — who  are  in 
great  majority  in  our  present  Parliament,  and  who 
will  constitute  the  two-thirds  of  the  Confederation 
— would  ever  have  consented  to  localize  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  divorce  ? 

The  hou  member  for  Montmorency  knows 
just  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Canada  would  not  have  liked  it,  and 
that  to  obtain  their  support,  it  has  been  said 
to  them,  “  Oh  yes,  let  us  concede  that  too  ; 
we  have  yielded  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion,  let  us  also  give  them  divorce  and  any  - 
thiDg  else  they  like.” 
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Hon7.  Sol.  Gi'N.  LANGEVIN — Hear  ! 
hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE— The  hon. 
member  may  exclaim  ‘  Hear,  hear,”  asloudly 
aud  as  often  as  he  likes,  but  those  who 
heard  him  deliver  the  (I  will  not  say  eloquent, 
because  that  would  not  be  true)  speech 
which  he  made  in  opposition  to  the  first 
reading  of  the  Benning  Divorce  Bill,  and 
who  now  behold  him  imposing  on  Catholics, 
who  do  not  desire  it,  the  consequences  of  a 
principle  which  we  then  refused  to  apply  to 
Protestants  who  sought  for  it — those  I  say 
are  justified  in  believing  and  in  saying  that 
the  Hen.  Solicitor  General  for  L’.wer  Canada 
has  either  renounced  his  loimer  opinions  on 
divorce,  inasmuch  as  he  authorizes  the 
Federal  Legislature  to  legislate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  grant  divorces  either  to  Protest¬ 
ants  or  Catholics,  and  either  to  Upper  or 
Lower  Canada,  or  he  could  not  have  been 
very  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  Benning 
Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  one  certain 
fact,  and  that  is  that  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Canada  have  said  to  the  Government, 
“  Pass  a  measure  which  shall  guarantee  to  us 
the  stability  and  protection  of  our  educational 
system  and  of  our  religious  institutions,  and 
we  will  support  your  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  ;  unless  you  do,  we  will  never  support 
you,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  place  our¬ 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Local  Legislature 
the  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  which 
will  be  Catholics.”  They  were  perfectly 
justifiable  in  acting  as  they  did,  although  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  we  Catholics  have 
much  more  liberality  than  the  Protestants — 
and  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  proved  by  the 
fact  that  several  of  cur  Lower  Canadian 
counties  are  represented  by  Protestants. 

I  do  not,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  wish  to  reproach  the  Protestant,  min¬ 
ority  of  Lower  Canada  for  having  pro¬ 
tected  its  own  interests.  I  admit  that  in 
doing  this  they  have  only  done  their  duty  ; 
for  who  can  say,  after  all,  what  ten  years 
may  bring  forth  ?  Ten  years  hence  ideas 
may  be  changed  upon  this  question,  and  if 
it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  Toron  to  Globe — and 
the  Ministiy  cannot  say  that  this  journal 
does  not  speak  the  truth,  as  it  is  the  orgau 
of  the  present  Government, — if  it  be  true 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  an  encroaching 
body,  that  they  are  never  satisfied,  and  that 
they  seek  to  take  possession  of  all  they  see — 
if  that  be  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will  say 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Lower  Canadians  will 
net  be  disposed  to  say  to  the  Protestant 


minority,  “  We  insist  that  all  the  schools 
should  be  Catholic,”  as  the  majority  in 
Upper  Canada  has  said  to  the  Catholic 
minority  there,  many  and  many  a  time,  aud 
as  it  will  before  long  say  again  if  Confeder¬ 
ation  takes  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  need 
not  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Catholics  of  this  section  will  ever  push 
intolerance  to  that  extent;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  but  approve  of  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  the  Protestant  minority  to  protect 
themselves  from  all  eventualities  of  this 
nature  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  say  that 
we  also  ought  to  take  every  precaution,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  suffer  our  dearest 
interests  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Protestant 
majority  in  the  Federal  Legislature.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  are  not.  justified  in  asking  for 
any  concessions  which  we  are  not  ourselves 
prepared  to  yield.  (Hear,  hear.)  Before 
the  House  rose  at  six  o’clock,  1  stated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  plan  of  Confederation 
was,  so  to  speak,  traced  word  for  word  upon 
the  famous  report  of  Lord  Durham.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  a  few  extracts  from  that 
report,  in  which  the  author,  after  having 
asserted  a  number  of  falsehoods  in  relation 
to  our  race,  which  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  with  reading,  declares  that  we  ought 
to  be  merged  into  the  English  nationality. 
Observe  how  similar  the  ideas  of  the  noble 
lord  are  to  those  which  are  expressed  in 
the  plan  of  Confederation.  I  cite  for  the 
second  time  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Never  again  will  the  British  population  tolerate 
the  authority  of  a  House  of  Assembly  in  which 
the  French  shall  possess,  or  even  approximate 
to,  a  majority. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  sentiment 
which  shews  that  England  has  followed, 
step  by  step,  the  advice  of  Lord  Durham. 
The  hon.  member  for  South  Leeds  said  the 
other  night  that  he  hoped  lhat  we  should 
soon  attain  to  a  legislative  union.  Well,  a 
legislative  union  was  also  one  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  dreams  I  proceed  to  read  another 
extract  from  his  report : — 

It  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has 
observed  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  America,  that  sooner  or  later  the  English 
race  was  sure  to  predominate,  even  numerically, 
m  Lower  Canada,  as  they  predominate  already  bj 
their  superior  knowledge,  energy,  enterprise  and 
wealth.  The  error,  therefore,  to  which  the 
present  contest  must  be  attributed,  is  the  vain 
endeavor  to  preserve  a  French-Canadian  nation- 
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ality  in  the  midst  of  Anglo-American  colonies 
and  states. 

A  little  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  as 
follows :  — 

These  general  principles  apply,  however,  only  to 
those  changes  in  the  system  of  government  which 
are  required  in  order  to  rectify  disorders  common 
to  all  the  North  American  colonies;  but  they  do 
not,  in  any  degree,  go  to  remove  those  evils  in 
the  present  state  of  Lower  Canada,  which  requite 
the  most  immediate  remedy.  The  fatal  feud  of 
origin,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  most  extensive 
mischief,  would  be  aggravated  at  the  present 
moment  by  any  change  which  should  give  the 
majority  more  power  than  they  have  hitherto 
possessed.  A  plan,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
insure  the  tranquil  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
must  include  in  itself  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  agitation  of  national  disputes  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  settling,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the 
national  character  of  the  province.  I  entertain 
no  doubts  as  to  the  national  character  which  must 
be  giveu  to  Lower  Canada — it  must  be  that  of 
the  British  Empire — that  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  British  America — that  of  the  great 
race  which  must,  in  no  long  period  of  time,  be 
predominant  over  the  whole  North  American 
continent.  Without  effecting  the  change  so 
rapidly  or  so  rouglily  as  to  shock  the  feelings  and 
trample  on  the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation, 
it  must  henceforth  be  the  first  and  steady  purpose 
of  the  British  Government  to  establish  an  English 
population,  with  English  laws  and  language,  in 
this  province,  and  to  trust  its  government  to  none 
but  a  decidedly  English  Legislature. 

And  farther  on  1  find  what  follows  : — 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  hard  measure 
to  a  conquered  people;  that  the  French  were 
originally  the  whole,  and  still  are  the  bulk, 
of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada;  that  the 
English  are  new  comers,  who  have  no  right 
to  demand  the  extinction  of  the  nationality 
of  a  people,  among  whom  commercial  enterprise 
has  drawn  them  It  may  be  said  that  if  the 
French  are  not  so  civilized,  so  energetic,  or 
so  money-making  a  race  as  that  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  they  are  an  amiable,  a  virtuous 
and  a  contented  people,  possessing  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  material  comfort,  and  not  to  be  despised 
or  ill-used  because  they  seek  to  enjoy  what  they 
have  without  emulating  the  spirit  of  accumula¬ 
tion  which  influences  their  neighbors.  Their 
nationality  is,  after  all,  an  inheritance,  and  they 
must  not  be  too  severely  punished  because  they 
have  dreamed  of  maintaining,  on  the  distant  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  transmitting  to  their 
posterity  the  language,  the  manners  ana  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  that  great  nation  that,  for  two  centuries, 
gave  the  tone  of  thought  to  the  European  conti¬ 
nent.  if  the  disputes  of  the  two  rapes  are 
irreconcilable,  it  may  be  urged  that  justice 
demands  that  the  minority  should  be  compelled 


to  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  the  ancient  and 
most  numerous  occupants  of  the  province,  and  not 
pretend  to  force  their  own  institutions  and  cus¬ 
toms  on  the  majority. 

But  before  deciding  which  of  the  two  races  is 
now  to  be  placed  in  the  ascendaat,  ’t  is  but 
prudent  to  enquire  which  of  them  must  ultimately 
prevail ;  for  it  is  not  wise  to  establish  to-day  that 
which  must,  after  a  hard  struggle,  be  reversed  to¬ 
morrow.  The  pretensions  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  Lower  Canada 
would  debar  the  yet  larger  English  population  of 
Upper  Canada  and  the  townships  from  access  to 
the  great  natural  channel  of  that  trade  which 
they  alone  have  created  and  now  carry  on.  The 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
concerns  not  only  those  who  happen  to  have 
made  their  settlements  along  the  narrow  Hue 
which  borders  it,  but  all  who  now  dwell,  or  will 
hereafter  dwell  in  the  great  basin  of  that  river. 
For  we  must  not  look  to  the  present  alone. 
The  question  is,  by  what  race  is  it  likely 
that  the  wilderness  which  now  covers  the 
rich  end  ample  regions  surrounding  the 
comparatively  small  and  contracted  districts  in 
which  the  French-Qanadians  are  located,  is 
eventually  to  be  converted  into  a  settled  and 
flourishing  country  ?  If  this  is  to  be  done  in  the 
British  dominions  as  in  the  rest  of  North  America, 
by  some  speedier  process  than  the  ordinary  growth 
of  population,  it  must  be  by  immigration  from 
the  English  Isles  or  from  the  United  States — the 
countries  which  supply  the  ouly  settlers  that 
have  entered,  or  will  enter,  the  Canadas  in  any 
large  numbers.  This  immigration  can  neither  be 
debarred  from  a  passage  through  Lower  Canada, 
nor  even  be  prevented  from  settling  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  The  -vhole  interior  of  the  British  domin¬ 
ions  must,  ere  long,  be  filled  with  an  English 
population,  every  year  rapidly  increasing  its 
numerical  superiority  over  the  French.  Is  it  just 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  great  majority,  and  of 
this  vast  tract  of  country,  should  be  forever,  or 
even  for  a  while,  impeded  by  the  artificial  bar 
which  the  backward  laws  and  civilization  of  a 
part,  aud  a  part  only,  of  Lower  Canada,  would 
place  between  them  and  the  ocean?  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  such  an  English  population  will 
ever  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice  (  of  its  interests9 

The  French-Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
but  the  remains  of  an  ancient  colonization,  and 
are  and  ever  must  be,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  world. 

And  is  this  French-Canadian  nationality  one 
which,  for  the  good  merely  of  that  people,  we  ought 
to  strive  to  perpetuate,  even  if  it  were  possible? 
I  know  of  no  national  distinctions  marking  and 
continuing  a  more  hopeless  inferiority.  The 
language,  the  laws,  the  character  of  the  North 
American  continent  are  English,  and  every  race 
but  the  English  (I  apply  this  to  all  who  speak 
the  English  language)  appears  there  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  inferiority.  It  is  to  elevate  them  from 
that  inferiority  that  I  desire  to  give  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  our  English  character. 

There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  nationality 
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more  destitute  of  all  that  can  invigorate  and 
elevate  a  people  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  French  in  Lower  Canada, 
owing  to  their  retaining  their  peculiar  language 
and  manners.  They  are  a  people  with  no  history 
and  no  literature.  The  literature  of  England  is 
written  in  a  language  which  is  not  theirs,  and  the 
only  literature  which  their  language  renders 
familiar  to  them  is  that  of  a  nation  from  which 
they  have  been  separated  by  eighty  years  of  a 
foreign  rule,  and  still  more  by  those  changes 
which  the  revolution  and  its  consequences  have 
wrought  in  the  whole  political,  moral  and  social 
state  of  France. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
when  he  called  us  an  inferior  race,  without 
our  French-Canadian  Ministers  protesting  in 
any  way  against  this  gross  and  foolish  insult 
— drew-  his  inspiration  from  the  report  from 
which  I  have  just  cited  an  extract,  and 
which,  from  its  first  to  its  last  page,  breathes 
the  most  bitter  hatred  of  all  that  bears  the 
French  name  or  stamp.  A  little  further  on 
Lord  Durham  continues  as  follows  : — 

In  these  circumstances  I  should  be  indeed  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the  French- 
Canadians  entertained  at  present  any  hope  of 
continuing  to  preserve  their  nationality. 

Probably,  Mr.  Speaker,  Lord  Durham  was 
desirous  of  alluding  to  the  members  of  the 
present  Administration  who  to-day  evince  a 
disposition  to  sacrifice  their  nationality  for 
the  honors  and  titles  which  Lord  Durham 
counselled  the  Imperial  Govermenment  to 
bestow  on  those  of  our  reflecting  French- 
Canadians  who  would  not  refuse  to  take  the 
gilded  bait  which  Great  Britain  might 
dangle  before  their  eyes.  I  continue  my 
citations  : — 

Lower  Canada  must  be  governed  now,  as  it 
must  be  hereafter,  by  an  English  population  ; 
and  thus  the  policy  which  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  force  upon  us,  is  in  accordance  with  that 
suggested  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  future 
and  permanent  improvement  of  the  province. 

A  little  further  on  Lord  Durham  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows  : — 

It  is  proposed  either  to  plaee  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  governor,  with  a  council  formed  of 
the  heads  of  the  British  party,  or  to  contrive 
some  scheme  of  representation  by  which  a 
minority,  with  the  forms  of  representation,  is  to 
deprive  a  majority  of  all  voice  in  the  management 
of  its  own  affairs. 

The  plan  of  Confederation  now  submitted 
for  our  adoption  is  exactly  that  dreamt  of 
by  Lord  Durham.  Our  Ministers  have 


copied  it,  so  to  speak,  word  for  word.  Lord 
Durham  indicates  all  its  essential  points  ; 
and  if  I  cite  his  report,  it  is  with  the  view 
of  proving  that  the  real  author  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  which  it  is  sought  to  impose 
upon  us,  is,  in  fact,  Lord  Durham  himself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  quote  again  from  his 
report : — 

The  only  power  that  can  be  effectual  at  once  in 
coercing  the  present  disaffection  and  hereafter 
obliterating  the  nationality  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians,  is  that  of  the  numerical  majority  of  a  loyal 
and  English  population  ;  and  the  only  stable 
government  will  be  one  more  popular  than  any 
that  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  North  American 
colonies.  The  influence  of  perfectly  equal  and 
popular  institutions  in  effacing  distinctions  of 
race  without  disorder  or  oppression,  and  with 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  animosities  of  party 
in  a  free  country,  is  memorably  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  laws 
and  population  of  which  were  French  at  the  time 
of  its  cession  to  the  American  union.  And  the 
eminent  success  of  the  policy  adopted  with  regard 
to  that  state  points  out  to  us  the  means  by 
which  a  similar  result  can  be  effected  in  Lower 
Canada. 

Lord  Durham  was  perfectly  correct  in  sug¬ 
gesting  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  He  did 
not  wish  to  put  his  foot  on  our  necks,  but 
he  advised  that  we  should  be  made  to  dis¬ 
appear  little  by  little  under  English  influ¬ 
ence,  and  when  we  should  be  weak  enough 
to  be  no  longer  dangerous,  then  that  we 
should  have  the  coup  de  grcLce.  As  in 
Louisiana,  our  nationality  was  to  disappear 
under  the  influence  of  foreign  elements. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — Will  the  hon.  gentleman 
permit  me  to  observe  to  him,  that  it  is  only 
justice  to  the  memory  of  that  great  states¬ 
man  to  say,  that  he  wrote  his  report  having 
only  in  view  a  legislative  union,  and  that 
circumstances  have  changed  since  that  day  ? 
Now  we  are  only  discussing  a  Coniederation, 
and  consequently  Lord  Durham’s  views  do 
not  apply  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE — I  think 
that  the  plan  conceived  by  Lord  Durham 
was  that  of  a  legislative  union  and  a  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.  We  are  about  to  begin  with 
Confederation,  but  we  shall  finish  with  a 
legislative  union.  Confederation,  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  that  eminent  states¬ 
man,  is  the  first  step  to  a  legislative  union. 

“  Act  with  prudence,”  he  says  in  his  famous 
report  to  the  British  Government  ;  u  we 
must  not  crush  the  French  race  too  suddenly 
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in  these  colonies ;  they  might  resist  and  give 
trouble,  but  make  use  of  diplomacy,  lavish 
honors  and  titles  on  their  leading  men,  and 
perhaps  you  will  succeed.”  I  am  convinced 
that  we  shall  have  a  legislative  union  in  a 
very  few  years  if  the  plan  of  Confederation 
is  adopted,  and  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
says  so,  for  the  other  night  the  hon.  member 
for  South  Leeds  stated  in  this  House  that 
in  a  short  time  we  should  have  a  legislative 
union  and  all  its  consequences.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  threatened  in  this  way, 
the  hon.  member  f  ir  South  Leeds  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  that  as  a  Lower  Canadian  I 
have  something  to  say  against  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Lord  Durham  in  his  report. 
I  can  perfectly  understand  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  the  feelings  of  a  Lower 
Canadian,  and  that  he  could  not  consequently 
feel  as  I  can  feel,  the  affront  and  the  wrong 
which  that  statesman  inflicted  on  my  fellow- 
countrymen.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  feel  as  I  do  that 
the  plan  of  Confederation  will  bring  the 
French-Canadian  race  to  the  social  condition 
conceived  and  predicted  by  the  noble  lord 
whose  report  I  have  just  cited.  That  hon. 
member,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant, 
is  in  favor  of  a  legislative  union,  in 
preference  to  any  other  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  would  behold  with  pleasure  but 
one  race — and  that  the  British  race — in¬ 
habiting  these  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  these  sentiments, 
which  are  perfectly  justifiable  when  held  by 
an  Englishman  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  will  not 
deem  it  a  strange  thing  that  a  French- 
Canadian  should  entertain  entirely  different 
views  on  these  points.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  great  statesman,  Lord 
Durham,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
French  nationality,  makes  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  in  his  famous  report: — 

If  you  are  desirous  of  gaining  over  the  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  act  as  fol¬ 
low  : — Begin  by  giving  them  offices,  titles  and 
honors  of  every  kind ;  flatter  their  vanity,  give 
them  a  vast  field  in  which  to  satisfy  their  ambi¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Durham  came  into  this  country  after 
the  rebellion,  and  perceived  that  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  government  had  been  guilty 
of  political  errors  which  had  alienated  the 
French-CaDadians  from  Great  Britain,  and 
he  thought  that  he  ought  to  leave  behind 
him,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  successors, 


that  famous  report  in  which  he  has  collected 
together  all  the  means  that  diplomacy  could 
furnish  him  with,  to  crush  out  a  nationality 
which  he  saw  with  regret  living  happily 
and  contentedly  on  the  soil  of  its  birth,  and 
from  which  it  drew  its  sustenance.  Lord 
Durham,  like  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Leeds  would  have  preferred  a  legislative 
union  of  all  the  British  Provinces  to  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  ;  but  the  British 
Government  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  begin  with  this  partial  union,  knowing 
well  that  later  it  would  easily  find  the  means 
of  accomplishing  a  legislative  union.  Eng¬ 
land  reasoned  in  this  way  :  if  we  give  the 
English  race  time  to  develope  itself,  we  can 
easily,  at  some  future  period,  impose  a  legis¬ 
lative  union  on  the  French-Canadians  To¬ 
day  the  Canadian  Government,  accepting 
the  views  of  Lord  Durham,  come  down  and 
ask  us  to  take  this  first  step  towards  annihil¬ 
ation,  by  accepting  Confederation,  which 
they  present  to  us  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
tempting  guise.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  want 
of  argument,  they  say  such  things  as  these 
to  excuse  the  culpable  step  which  they  are 
ready  to  take — “What  is  the  use  of  resisting  ? 
We  must  have  sooner  or  later  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  now  proposed  to  you,  and  ultimately  a 
legislative  union  ?”  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think,  for  my  part,  that  we  might  easily 
escape  this  last  danger  to  our  nationality,  if 
all  the  Catholics  and  French-Canadians  in 
this  House  were  to  league  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  defeat  the  measure  before  us, 
which  denies  to  the  latter  that  legitimate 
influence  which  they  ought  to  have  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Why  not  concede  to 
us  the  guarantees  and  concessions  which  we 
have  given  to  our  fellow-countrymen  of  other 
origins  ?  The  Lower  Canadian  Ministers,  who 
have  not  insisted  upon  obtaining  for  us  that 
protection,  have  rendered  themselves  highly 
culpable  towards  their  fellow-countrymen. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Under  the  Federal  union, 
Lower  Canada  can  never  have  more  than 
sixty-five  members  in  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
ture,  notwithstanding  the  explanations  to 
the  contrary  made  on  this  head  by  the  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  East.  All  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  in  this  House  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  admit  it.  Well,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  injustice,  and  notwithstanding 
any  increase  that  our  population  may  attain 
under  the  Federal  regime,  our  representation 
will  always  remain  at  the  same  figure,  and 
we  shall  pay  our  share  of  the  public  debt  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  our  population. 
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Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  not  injustice 
in  this  provision  ?  We  have  been  told  that 
we  shall  have  the  management  of  our  public 
lands.  I  admit  that  this  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us,  if  we  were  in  a  position  to 
assure  those  who  might  settle  in  our  midst 
that  they  would  have  a  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  But  no,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  im¬ 
migration  to  this  country  will  always  be 
impossible  under  the  Confederation  perparing 
for  us,  aud  it  will  be  diverted  towards  the 
territories  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the 
settlers  can  be  represented  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  where  the  climate  is  more 
favorable  and  the  soil  more  fertiie.  But 
from  another  point  of  view,  can  we  consider 
advantageous  to  Lower  Canada  the  possession 
and  administration  of  its  public  domain 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  shall 
be  placed  by  Confederation  ?  Assuredly 
not,  and  for  this  reason  :  each  province  is  to 
assume  its  public  lands,  with  the  debts  due 
upon  the  lands.  On  the  public  lands 
situated  in  Upper  Canada,  and  which  she 
is  to  assume,  there  is  a  debt  of  six  millions 
of  dollars  due  to  the  province,  whilst  on 
those  in  Lower  Canada  there  is  only  a  debt 
of  one  million,  consequently  Upper  Canada 
will  obtain  from  Lower  Canada  a  claim  for 
five  million  of  dollars  in  excess  of  that  which 
she  yields  to  Jjower  Canada.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  few  great  advantages  which  have 
been  pointed  out  to  us  since  the  beginning 
of  the  discuscion  ;  and  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  it  is  advantageous  to 
Lower  Canada  ?  On  the  contrary,  while 
highly  advantageous  to  Upper  Canada,  it 
is  grossly  unjust  to  Lower  Canada.  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  Confederation  is 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Upper  Canada? 
And  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  it  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  find  in  this  House 
but  two  or  three  members  from  that  section 
of  the  province  who  are  opposed  to  the 
scheme  ?  If  all  the  members  from  Upper 
Canada,  to  wbat  party  soever  they  may  be¬ 
long,  unite  to-day  to  support  the  scheme  of. 
the  Government,  it  is  because  they  perfectly 
understand  that  everything  ha;  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  them,  and  that  they  have  obtaiued 
all  that  they  wished  for — all  the  concessions 
that  they  Bought  for,  and  for  which  they 
labored  and  struggled  so  energetically  and 
so  long.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  perfectly 
well  understood.  But  if  influences  hostile 
to  Lower  Canada,  which  worked  against  us 
during  the  preparation  in  England  of  the 
law  respecting  the  change  in  the  constitution 


of  the  Legislative  Council,  had  not  caused 
the  removal  from  the  Union  Act  of  the 
clause  requiring  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  basis  of  our  representation  — 
if  those  influences  had  not  worked  to  re¬ 
move  that  safeguard  of  our  interests,  Upper 
Canada  would  never  have  been  so  persistent 
in  striving  to  obtain  representation  based  on 
population.  She  would  have  seen  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  inutility 
of  asking  for  it,  and  would,  in  consequence, 
have  abandoned  it.  But  from  the  moment 
when  that  clause  was  removed  from  the 
Union  Act,  it  was  competent  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  enact  a  change  iu  the  Constitution  by 
a  mere  majority;  and  it  may  consequently 
be  said  that  through  that  influence  which 
worked  against  us,  Upper  Cauada  now 
obtains  rej  re-sen tation  based  on  population. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  members  from  Upper 
Canada  will  observe  that  £  do  not  maintain 
that  the  principle  of  representation  based 
upon  population  is  in  itself  an  unjust  prin¬ 
ciple;  but  I  maintain  that  as  they  refused 
us  the  application  of  it  when  the  population 
1  of  Lower  Canada  was  in  a  majority,  it  is 
unjust  of  them  to  demand  it  now  because 
they  are  in  a  majority,  and  I  cannot  see  by 
what  right  they  wish  to  obtain  it  dow.  I 
say  that  if  the  application  of  that  principle 
was  unjust  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  also  unjust 
to-day;  and  that  if  it  is  just  to-day,  it  was 
equally  just  twenty  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.) 

A  member  considered  it  very  extraordinary 
that  the  Rouge  party — let  us  call  if  by  that 
name,  since  it  is  the  one  by  which  the 
Liberal  party  is  designated  in  this  country, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  take  exception  to 
it — since  the  Rouge  party  iu  Cauada  have 
washed  away  from  that  name  all  the  stains 
with  which  the  Rouge  party  iu  France  had 
covered  it,  and  that  here  the  banner  of  that 
party  is  spotless — (hear,  hear) — a  member, 

I  say,  considered  it  extraordinary,  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Rouge  party 
should  have  constituted  themselves  the 
protectors  and  defenders  of  the  religion,  the 
nationality  and  the  institutions  of  Lower 
Canada,  during  the  discussion  of  the  scheme 
of  Confederation  But  when  we  see  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  hostile  to  that 
Confederation,  a  man  like  Mr.  Cherrier  of 
Montreal,  who  will  certainly  very  favorably 
bear  comparison  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  of  Lower  Canada  in 
respect  of  devotion,  honor,  national  feeling 
and  ability — when  we  see,  I  repeat,  a  man 
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like  Mr.  Cherrier  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment  hostiie  to  Confederation,  I  any  that  it 
is  wrong  to  cast  ridicule  on  that  movement, 
and  to  make  a  pretence  of  believing  that  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  of  the  Rouge 
party,  have  no  religious,  national  or  patriotic 
feelings.  I  say  that  the  Conservative  party 
were  greatly  iu  the  wiong  in  endeavoring  to 
ridicule  Mr.  Cherhier,  because  he  is  a  man 
who  is  too  well  known  as  a  man  of  probity 
and  of  religious  sentiments — and  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  several  of  those  who  have 
attacked  him  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  that 
gentleman  sincerely  believes  that  the  nation¬ 
ality,  the  institutions  and  the  re.igion  of 
Lower  Canada  are  in  danger.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Besides,  admitting,  as  the  Ministerial  party 
pretend,  that  the  Rouge  party  were  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  clergy  and  to 
defend  our  religious  and  national  rights,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  ti  e  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  stated  on  this  subject 
is  not  strictly  true  ;  and  if  it  had  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  reply  to  it,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  meet  it  ty  arguments  of  a  serious  charac¬ 
ter  than  by  personal  attacks,  the  latter  means 
being  only  employed  as  a  blind.  And  those 
who  exclaim  so  loudly  to-day  against  the 
Liberal  party,  and  who  pretend  to  see  in  that 
party  nothing  but  disloyalty  and  treason,  did 
not  always  hold  the  monarchical  and  loyal 
ideas  which  they  profess  to-day;  they  were 
not  always  such  ardent  supporters  of  mon¬ 
archical  government  as  they  are  now.  (Hear, 
hear.)  '1  hus,  all  the  world  knows  right  well 
that  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower 
Canada  ^Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party  which  stirred  up  the 
troubles  of  1837-38. 

Mr.  J.  B  E.  DORION— No,  no  !  be  was 
at  the  tail  of  it!  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  at  the  head  or  at  the 
tail  of  it;  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  in  it  He 
was  at  St.  Denis  a  few  minutes  before  the 
battle.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  remained  there ;  but  I  know  that  it  is 
reported  that  he  was  deputed  by  the  rebel 
camp  to  go  and  fetch  provisions,  although 
they  could  not  then  have  been  iu  any  great 
need  ol  provisions,  for  the  moment  at  least. 
(Laughter.)  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  the 
rebel  camp.  But  he  has  now  corrected  all 
his  democratic  errors ;  he  has  renounced  all 
ideas  of  that  nature,  and  has  substituted 
monarchical  ideas  for  them;  he  is  now  in 
favor  of  a  great  monarchical  power  on  this 
continent,  and  would  be  prepared  to  aecept 


the  position  of  Royal  Prince  if  it  should  be 
offered  to  him.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
The  Hon.  Solicitor  General  for  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  (Hon.  Mr.  Langevin)  explained  to  us 
why  he  had  so  assumed  monarchical  ideas, 
when  he  told  us  that  he  would  receive  his 
reward.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  having  as¬ 
sumed  monarchical  ideas,  he  is  ready  to 
assume  their  livery.  (Hear.)  But  why 
should  he  be  rewarded,  as  the  Hon.  Solicitor 
Gtneral  has  said  he  will  be?  He  will  be 
so,  that  gentleman  says,  because  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  brought  about  the  passing 
of  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  seigniorial 
tenure — because  the  ccusitaires  and  the 
seigniors  brought  their  title-deeds  to  him, 
and  he  returned  them  a  measure  which  was 
satisfactory  both  to  the  seigniors  and  to  the 
censitaires.  Now,  I  am  really  surprised 
that  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General,  who,  in 
the  position  which  he  occupies,  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  is  not  aware  that 
it  was  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Drum¬ 
mond  who  prepared  and  brought  about  the 
passing  of  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  the 
seigniorial  tenure,  and  not  the  Hon.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  for  Lower  Canada  at  all.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
he  should  deserve  a  reward.  The  Hon. 
Solicitor  General  also  said  that  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  was  entitled  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  country,  because  he  had  brought 
about  the  passing  of'  the  law  for  judiciary 
decentralisation,  and  had  thereby  conduced 
to  the  interests  of  suitors,  advocates,  judges, 
and  every  one  in  general.  The  Honorable 
Solicitor  General  is  free  to  admire  the  laws 
of  his  chief,  the  Hon.  Attorney  General;  but 
I  may  say,  that  if  ever  an  Attorney  General 
made  crude,  incomprehensible  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  laws,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  present 
flon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  make  a  single 
law  which  it  has  not  been  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  amend  and  touch  up  every  session, 
and  the  worst  in  this  respect  is  his  judicature 
law.  “  But,"  says  the  Hon,  Sohoitor  Gen¬ 
eral,  “  he  has  passed  a  registration  law." 
Well,  his  registration  law  contains  similar 
defects,  and  proves  his  complete  inability  to 
prepare  a  passable  law.  Aud  to  so  great  a 
degree  is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  amend  it  during  five  con¬ 
secutive  sessiopa,  without  that  course  having 
very  greatly  improved  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Those  two  laws,  then,  do  not  entitle  him  to 
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a  reward,  The  Hon.  Solicitor  General  also 
says  that  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  deserves 
a  reward  for  having  introduced  the  French 
law  of  Lower  Canada  into  the  townships. 
But  here  again  he  awards  him  praise  and 
reward  which  are  not  his  due,  for  it  was 
Hon.  Judge  Loranger  who  made  that  law, 
and  had  it  passed  and  enacted  by  the  House. 
For  this  law,  then,  also  he  is  not  deserving 
of  reward.  (Hear.)  These  are  the  three 
reasons  for  which  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General 
says  that  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  reward  ;  but  I  consider  that  he  hardly 
deserves  any,  as  it  was  not  he  who  brought 
about  the  passing  of  the  first  and  the  last  of 
those  laws,  and  the  other  two  are  so  ill-made 
that  he  deserves  anything  but  a  reward  for 
having  conferred  them  upon  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Yet  I  must  say  that  he 
deserves  a  reward,  but  from  whom,  and 
why  ?  Ah  !  he  deserves  a  reward  from 
England  for  having  done  exactly  what  Lord 
Durham  advised  the  doing  of  in  relation  to 
the  Canadians,  in  his  famous  report  on  the 
means  to  be  taken  to  cause  us  to  disap¬ 
pear;  he  deserves  a  reward  for  having 
caused  the  setting  aside  of  the  French 
laws  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  Eng¬ 
lish  laws ;  he  deserves  a  reward  for  having 
done  the  will  of  England  in  every  respect ; 
and,  lastly,  he  deserves  a  reward  for  having 
devised  the  present  scheme  of  Confederation, 
and  caused  it  to  be  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  on 
this  subject,  and  to  show  how  he  has  deserved 
and  received  rewards,  it  will  be  well  to  read 
a  passage  from  Lord  Durham’s  report,  in 
which  he  points  out  the  means  to  be  adopted 
to  corrupt  the  leaders  and  to  get  the  mastery 
of  the  Lower  Canadian  people.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  passage  to  whioh  I  allude  : — 

While  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  government,  and  of  an 
effectual  union  between  the  different  provinces, 
would  produce  this  important  effect  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  feelings  of  its  inhabitants,  I  am  inclined  to 
attach  very  great  importance  to  the  influence 
which  it  would  have  in  giving  greater  scope  and 
satisfaction  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  the  most 
active  and  prominent  persons  to  be  found  in  them. 
As  long  as  personal  ambition  is  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  as  long  as  the  morality  of  every  free 
and  civilized  community  encourages  its  aspira¬ 
tions,  it  is  one  great  business  of  a  wise  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  its  legitimate  development. 
If,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  the  disorders  of  these 
colonies  have,  in  great  measure,  been  fomented 
by  the  influence  of  designing  and  ambitious  indi¬ 
viduals,  this  evil  will  be  best  remedied  by  allowing 
such  a  scope  for  the  desires  of  such  men  as  shall 


direct  their  ambition  into  the  legitimate  chance 
of  furthering,  and  not  of  thwarting  their  govern¬ 
ment.  By  creating  high  prizes  in  a  general  and 
responsible  government,  we  shall  immediately 
afford  the  means  of  pacifying  the  turbulent  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  of  employing  in  worthy  and  noble  oc¬ 
cupations  the  talents  which  are  now  only  exerted 
to  foment  disorder. 

Lord  Durham  well  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  recommended  the  bestowal 
of  places  and  honors  on  the  ambitious  in¬ 
dividuals  who  made  a  disturbance,  and  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada 
made  a  great  disturbance  and  stir  in  1836 
and  1837 ;  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  five  counties,  when  he  donned  the  cap 
of  liberty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Lord  Durham 
says,  “  Give  places  to  the  principal  men,  and 
you  will  see  how  they  will  sacrifice  their 
countrymen  and  submit  to  England.”  And 
indeed  it  is  that  course  which  has  met  with 
the  greatest  success ;  and  it  has  been  seen 
that  all  those  who  impeded  the  movement 
in  Lower  Canada  against  the  union,  and  all 
those  who  exclaimed,  “  Hold  your  tongues  ; 
the  union  has  saved  us !”  have  been  re¬ 
warded.  Some  have  been  knighted  ;  on 
others,  honors,  places  and  power  have  been 
conferred;  and  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
for  Lower  Canada  will  receive  his  reward, 
as  they  did,  and  will  be  made  a  baronet,  if 
he  can  succeed  in  carrying  his  measure  of 
Confederation — a  measure  which  England  so 
ardently  desires.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  my 
part,  I  do  Dot  envy  him  his  reward ;  but  I 
cannot  witness  with  satisfaction  the  efforts 
he  makes  to  obtain  it  by  means  of  a  measure 
of  Confederation  which  I  believe  to  be  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada.  I  am 
determined,  therefore,  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
his  hopes.  fCheers.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — Before  I  proceed 
to  examine  the  question  which  engages  our 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  premise 
that  in  any  expression  of  my  sentiments,  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  no  political  party,  but  for 
myself  only.  In  discussing  a  proposition 
which  so  intimately  affects  the  destiny  of 
Canada,  and  ail  that  we  value  most,  I  would 
rise  above  personal  and  party  considerations, 
in  order  that  I  may  look  at  it  from  a  vantage 
point  removed  from  party  influences.  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  engaged  this  evening 
in  discussing  a  Confederation  of  the  Provinces 
of  British  North  America?  Because  we  had, 
last  year,  a  Ministerial  crisis,  from  which 
arose  a  proposal  for  the  union  of  the  two 
political  parties  who  divided  public  opinion. 
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The  Macdonald-Tach£  Ministry,  who  re¬ 
presented  the  Conservative  party  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  had  just  been  defeated  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly ;  they  were  obliged  to  resign.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  Government  were 
beaten  on  a  question  of  mal-administration  of 
the  public  business.  I  allude  to  the  advance 
of  $100,000  made  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  without  authority  of  Parliament,  for 
which  act  several  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  responsible.  Could  you  inform  me,  Mr. 
Sfeaker,  what  haa  become  of  the  $100,000 
question?  Alas!  it  disappeared  in  the  Minis¬ 
terial  crisis,  and  left  us  the  extraordinary 
Coalition  which  now  governs  us,  composed  of 
men  who  for  ten  years  treated  each  other  as 
men  devoid  of  political  principle!  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Conservative  party  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  power,  that  they  were  not 
appalled  by  the  position  to  which  they  had 
brought  the  country.  Any  union  or  coalition 
between  two  political  parties,  of  opposite 
principles,  proves  an  abandonment  of  prin¬ 
ciple  by  one  or  the  other.  All  coalitions  are 
vicious  in  their  very  foundation :  they  have 
always  been  held  as  proofs  of  political  profli¬ 
gacy,  in  England  as  everywhere  else  ;  and  they 
are  the  more  dangerous  that  they  are  generally 
strong.  To  the  present  Coalition  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  scheme  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  British  Provinces  in  a  tangible 
form.  Had  that  Coalition  never  been  formed, 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Quebec 
Conference,  nor  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  that  meeting  in  October  last,  and  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  consideration.  Now,  who  au¬ 
thorised  the  holding  of  that  Conference? 
What  right  had  that  body  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  power  of  proposing  a  radical  change  in 
our  political  condition  ?  How  was  Canada 
represented  there  ?  Three-fourths  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  delegates  were  men  under  the  ban  of 
parliamentary  condemnation.  How  was  the 
voting  carried  on  at  that  Convention?  Was 
it  not  by  provinces  ?  Have  not  the  four  little 
provinces  below  had  twice  as  many  votes  on 
each  question  as  the  two  large  provinces  of 
Canada  ?  These  questions  all  occur  naturally. 
If  to  each  of  them  a  categorical  answer  were 
rendered,  we  should  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  country 
have  been  neglected, overridden,  and  sacrificed. 
If  we  only  think  that  to  the  last  question  no 
other  answer  could  be  rendered  than  an  affirm¬ 
ative,  there  is  no  room  for  wonder  that  the 
Lower  Provinces  had  all  the  advantage  in  the 
arrangements  concluded  at  the  Conference. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  compromise  was  in 
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their  favor,  the  great  number  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  concerned  now  repudiate  its  provisions, 
according  to  information  which  reaches  us 
every  day.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  us ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  offers  of  money 
made  to  them,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  union.  Our  reputation  for  extrava¬ 
gance  must  be  very  bad  to  frighten  them  to 
that  degree ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  they  saw 
Us  spen  l  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  for 
receptions,  in  traveling  and  in  feasting,  sums 
equalling  in  amount  the  whole  of  revenue  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  they  must  have  gone 
back  with  a  sorry  idea  of  our  way  of  manag¬ 
ing  public  business.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do 
not  mean  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  during 
the  debate ;  but  before  proceeding,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  draw  a  contrast  between  our 
manner  of  acting  and  that  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  United  States  when  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  are  in  question.  In 
the  United  States — that  country  which  people 
fake  so  much  pains.to  represent  as  the  hotbed 
of  all  political,  social,  moral  and  physical  hor¬ 
rors —  they  do  not  play  with  the  written  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  several  states,  any  more  than 
with  that  of  the  American  union.  There, 
whenever  a  constitution  is  to  be  amended, 
generally,  it  requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses.  If  it  is  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  which  is  to  be 
amended,  the  measure  must  also  be  sanctioned 
by  a  majority  in  each  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states.  If  the  amendment  relates  to  a 
local  constitution,  besides  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  two  Houses,  the  amendment  must  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
different  parties  in  the  state,  selected  specially 
for  the  occasion.  The  United  States  are  now 
occupied  with  the  consideration  off  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  their  Constitution,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  amendment 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Senate  of  the  American  union,  and  must  be 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  local  legislatures, 
before  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  It 
will  even  be  necessary  to  take  into  the  account 
the  states  which  are  now  in  rebellion.  We 
see  at  once  the  guarantees  they  are  provided 
with,  that  no  radical  change  shall  be  adopted 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  are 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  weigh  all  the  consi¬ 
derations  which  may  operate  in  favor  of  any 
projected  change.  This  is  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  among  our  sagacious  neighbors  in 
matters  of  importance;  and,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  they  have  established  a  political  status 
which  leaves  far  behind  it  ail  that  human 
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wisdom  had  previously  devised  to  secure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nations  of  the  New 
World.  But  in  our  dear  Canada,  with  all  the 
English  precedents  of  which  so  much  account 
is  made, we  do  not  require  such  precautions.  It 
is  quite  enough  that  men  should  have  been 
found  guiltv  of  misapplication  of  the  public 
money,  that  they  shall  have  abused  each  other 
as  political  robbers  for  ten  years,  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  of  the  combatants,  to  make 
them  hug  each  other  till  all  feeling  of  personal 
dignity  is  lost,  and  all  regard  for  principle  is 
forgotten.  It  is  enough,  I  say,  that  we  have 
a  scandalous  union — a  state  of  political  pro¬ 
fligacy — like  that  perpetrated  in  1864,  to 
believe  in  our  right  to  do  what  we  please. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  a  majority  of  thirty 
or  forty  votes,  we  hesitate  at  nothing.  The 
Constitution,  which  hampers  the  curvetings 
and  prancings  of  our  leading  chiefs  too  much, 
and  rather  curbs  their  personal  ambition — 
which  circumscribes  in  short  the  range  oi 
their  speculative  operations,  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient.  It  is  assailed  with  relentless 
blows ;  it  is  to  be  thrown  down  without  asking 
the  leave  of  those  most  concerned  ;  and  in  its 
place  is  to  be  set  up  a  new  order  of  things 
under  which  there  is  to  be  no  more  regard  for 
political  principles  than  for  the  rights  and 
wants  of  the  people.  A  simple  parliamentary 
majority  of  one  will  be  sufficient  with  us  to 
overthrow  the  entire  political  order  of  things, 
and  we  have  no  appeal  from  so  important  a 
decision,  save  an  appeal  to  an  authority  three 
thousand  miles  off,  which  may  add  something  to 
the  scheme  to  make  it  less  acceptable  to  us  than 
it  already  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  may 
hereafter  condemn  their  representatives,  but 
the  mischief  will  be  done !  This  is  all  the 
consolation  we  shall  have.  Is  not  the  contrast 
between  our  stupid  method  of  doing  things, 
and  the  prudent  rational  proceeding  of  our 
neighbors,  a  very  striking  one  ?  And  truly 
they  are  our  superiors  in  all  political  respects. 
Now,  let  me  justify  my  opposition  to  the 
projected  change.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  because  the  first 
resolution  is  nonsense  and  repugnant  to  truth  ; 
it  is  not  a  Federal  union  which  is  offered 
to  us,  but  a  Legislative  union  in  disguise. 
Federalism  is  completely  eliminated  from  this 
scheme,  which  centres  everything-  in  the 
General  Government.  Federalism  means  the 
union  of  certain  states,  which  retain  their 
full  sovereignty  in  everything  that  imme¬ 
diately  concerns  them,  but  submitting  to  the 
General  Government, questions  of, peace,  of 
war,  of  foreign  relations,  foreign  trade,  cus¬ 


toms  and  postal  service.  Is  that  what  is 
proposed  to  us  ?  Not  at  all.  In  the  scheme 
we  are  now  examining,  all  is  strength  and 
power,  in  the  Federal  Government;  all  is 
weakness,  insignificance,  annihilation  in  the 
Local  Government  !  I  am  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  because,  far  from 
removing  the  difficulties  complained  of 
between  UppfilL  Canada  and  Lower  Canada, 
it  must,  if  adopted,  simply  multiply,  them 
tenfold.  There  will  be  a  constant  conflict  of 
authorities,  particularly  as"to  questions  sub¬ 
mitted"  to  the  double  action  of  the  local  and 
general  legislatures.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  "Confederation,  because  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  to  be  embodied  will  be 
faulty  in  its  very  basis.  We  are  told  that 
the  representation  is  to  be  based  upon  popu¬ 
lation  in  one  House,  and  that  the  principle  of 
equality  is  to  prevail  in  the  other  ;  and  to-day 
that  principle  is  violated  as  regards  New¬ 
foundland,  as  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  to  morrow 
in  favor  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island,  should  those  colonies  think  proper  to 
enter  into  our  proposed  Confederation.  What 
is  to  prevent  the  smaller  provinces  forming  a 
league  together,  and  thus  getting  the  upper 
hand  of  the  larger  but  less  numerous  provinces, 
on  purely  local  questions  ?  That  is  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  the  Ministerial  scheme,  in  my 
opinion.  But,  moreover,  the  autonomy  of 
Lower  Canada  is  menaced  and  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  parliament  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  members,  of  whom  forty-seven,  or 
at  most  for ty-eight"  only ,  will  represent  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  its  people.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  away  from  the  people  of  this 
country  political  rights  which  they  have  won 
by  many  years  of  struggles;  among  others 
that  of  electing  its  representatives  in  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Council,  as  it  does  its  representa¬ 
tives in  the~Assembly.  Since  1856,  we 
have  enjoyed  an  elective  Council.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  that  reform  had 
been  asked  for.  Our  claims  were  urged  in 
the  press,  in  public  meetings,  in  petitions 
to  Parliament  and  to  the  home  Government, 
and  in  the  form  of  direct  motions  in  the 
House.  The  Legislative  Council,  as  constitu¬ 
ted  previous  to  the  Act  of  1856,  had  become 
highly  unpopular ;  it  had  also  fallen  into  a 
state  of  utter  insignificance.  By  infusing 
into  it  the  popular  element  by  means  of 
periodical  elections,  it  was  galvanised  into  life 
and  became  quite  another  body  in  the  estim¬ 
ation  of  the  people.  The  electoral  system 
completely  restored  its  prestige,  entitled  it  to 
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the  respect  of  the  people,  and  gave  it  an  im¬ 
portance  it  did  not  previously  possess.  Since 
the  Council  has  been  made  elective,  not 
a  single  complaint  has  appeared  against 
its  new  constitution,  in  the  press,  or  in 
the  form  of  public  meetings,  petitions  or 
motions  in  the  House.  Has  it  produced 
any  evil  effects  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country  ?  Has  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  suffered  from  it  ?  Has  the  Mother 
Country  found  any  bad  results  from  it?  Has 
the  country  been  the  worse  for  it?  And  in 
what  respect?  Answer,  you  who  desire  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  right  to  elect  that 
House,  though  they  have  not  asked  you  to 
do  so,  and  though  you  yourselves  hold  your 
seats  by  their  will  ?  The  elective  Legislative 
Council  represents  better  the  character,  the 
wants  and  the  aspirations  of  our  Canadian 
society,  than  the  Council  appointed  for  life 
ever  did.  With  regard  to  the  talent  of  the 
country,  it  has  1‘epresented  it  as  well  as  it 
was  represented  under  the  old  system.  With 
regard  to  its  moderation  and  its  conservative 
spirit,  experience  has  shewn  that  it  possessed 
these  two  qualities  to  a  degree  surpassing  the 
expectation  of  all  parties.  I  do  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  change  was  a  change 
for  the  better  in  every  respect ;  that  it  satis¬ 
fied  and  tranquillized  public  opinion,  and  that 
it  secured  to  the  country  a  more  direct  control 
over  public  affairs.  Lower  Canada  has  tested 
both  systems  of  nomination,  that  by  the 
Crown  anrl  that  by  the  people,  and  it  does 
not  ask  to  return  to  the  former.  We  had  a 
life-nominated  Council  for  half  a  century  in 
Canada.  Every  one  knows  that  the  acts  of 
that  very  Council  drove  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada  into  rebellion  in  1837  !  One  of  the 
great  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
the  proposed  scheme  is  that  the  electoral 
divisions  are  very  extensive,  and  that 
the  rich  alone,  by  means  of  their  wealth, 
can  attain  a  seat  in  that  House.  It  costs 
so  much  now-a-days,  it  is  said,  to  carry 
an  election !  If  that  argument  were  of  any 
value  as  regards  the  Legislative  Council,  it 
should  have  equal  weight  as  regards  the 
House  of  Assembly.  To  be  consistent,  you 
you  should  have  asked  also  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  in 
place  of  having  them  elected  by  the  people ! 
But  that  is  not  the  true  reason.  And  besides, 
Let  those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  money 
remain  at  home,  if  the  people  refuse  to  elect 
them  without  being  paid.  Let  corruption 
cease ;  adopt  vote  by  ballot,  which  will  des¬ 
troy  corruption,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 


inventing  imaginary  grievances  in  order  to 
restrict  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This 
Tory  scheme  will  throw  us  back  fifty  years. 
It  is  nothing  else  than  a  plot !  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  opposed  to  this  scheme  of  Confederation, 
because  we  are  offered  local  parliaments  which 
will  be  simply  nonentities, with  a  mere  semblance 
of  power  on  questions  of  minor  importance. 
When  we  shall  have  seen  the  Local  Parliament 
in  operation  with  its  restricted  powers  (res¬ 
tricted  except  as  regards  expenditure,  extrav¬ 
agance,  and  the  power  of  taxing  real  property), 
it  will  soon  be  found,  as  it  is  in  fact  destined 
to  become,  a  mere  taxing  machine.  Nothing 
more,  nothing  less !  The  expenditure  of 
Lower  Canada  for  justice,  education,  asylums, 
hospitals,  courts,  prisons,  interest  on  the  debt, 
&c.,  &c.,  added  to  the  expense  of  a  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Parliament,  will  exceed  $2,000,000. 
The  revenue  will  fall  far  short  of  that  amount. 
Direct  taxation  would  be  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  without  any  compensation  for  the  fresh 
burthen  which  the  people  must  bear.  I  have 
said  enough  to  shew  the  difference  between 
the  American  federal  system  and  that  proposed 
for  our  adoption.  In  the  American  union 
each  state  is  sovereign  over  all  that  immediate¬ 
ly  concerns  it.  Here,  everything  would  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Parliament.  Lower 
Canada  is  opposed  to  free  trade  in  money, 
and  desires  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest ;  and 
yet  this  she  could  not  do,  inasmuch  as  that 
very  ordinary  question  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Parliament. 
Whether  the  principle  be  a  sound  one  or  not, 
it  is  admitted  that  nine-tenths  of  our  people 
desire  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  fixed. 
Each  state  of  the  American  union  regulates 
questions  of  this  kind  as  it  chooses,  without 
the  intervention  of  neighboring  states,  or  of 
the  Washington  Government.  Thus,  the  rate 
of  interest  varies  in  a  great  many  of  the 
states,  and  in  others  it  is  not  fixed.  In 
Vermont  the  rate  is  six  per  cent.;  in  New 
York,  seven  per  cent.;  in  Ohio,  ten  per  cent..; 
in  Illinois,  thirty  per  cent.;  and  in  the  other 
states,  trade  in  money  is  free.  These  are  facts 
which  prove  that  the  real  Federal  system 
resembles  in  no  sense  that  which  we  are  asked 
to  adopt.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  might  give  a 
host  of  facts  of  this  kind  in  support  of  my 
position ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada  are  almost  unanimous  in  repudiat¬ 
ing  th&^princ^le^of  divorce.  Nevertheless, 
under  Confederation  the  Parliament  of  Lower 
Canada  is  not  to  have  the  right  of  regulating 
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that  question  according  to  its  wishes  ;  but  the 
Federal  Parliament,  sitting  at  Ottawa,  will  be 
empowered  to  force  upon  us  principles  utterly 
opposed  to  our  own,  and  even  to  establish  a 
CoTIrTof'  Divorce  at  Quebec.  Under  the 
Federal  system,  nothing  so  unjust,  nothing  so 
revolting  to  the  feelings  cf  the  people  could 
occur.  In  the  American  union  there  ate 
some  states  in  which  divorce  is  permitted,  and 
others  in  which  it  is  not — another  proof  that 
sovereignty  may  be  vested  in  each  state, 
without  detriment  to  the  union.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Confederation, 
because  the  courts  of  justice  of  Lower 
Canada  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Government.  We  should  have  courts  of 
justice  in  Lower  Canada,  but  the  judges  who 
would  sit  in  them  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Confederation.  It  would 
be  the  same  in  the  other  provinces ;  but  Lower 
Canada,  with  her  laws,  which  are  peculiar  to 
her,  ought  especially  to  resist  the  interference 
of  the  General  Government  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  It  will  be  said  that  the  Con- 
ferem'e  endeavored  to  cause  their  intentions 
to  be  suspected,  and  it  has  already  been  urged 
that  this  arrangement  is  a  stroke  of  the 
lawyers,  who  would  prefer  to  see  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  judges  vested  in  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  they  would  receive  higher 
salaries,  rather  than  see  them  appointed  by  the 
local  governments,  who  would  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  direct  taxation  in  order  to 
pay  their  salaries.  But  setting  aside  this 
idea,  I  assert  that  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  in  each  province  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  appears  to  me  an  uncalled-for  inter¬ 
ference,  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  opposed.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  Confederation,  because  the 
local  governors  would  only  be  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government^  who  would 
interfere  in  the  local  matters  by  the  continual 
pressure  they  would  bring  to  bear  on  them 
whenever  they  desired  to  change  the  opinions 
of  the  local  parliaments,  elected  by  the  people 
in  each  province,  on  any  question  which  they 
might  have  to  discuss.  Why  have  the  local 
governments,  with  the  insignificant  powers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon  them — 
why,  I  say,  have  they  not  been  allowed  to 
elect  their  respective  governors  ?  W ould  there 
be  any  more  harm  in  this  than  results  from 
the  elections  of  mayors  in  our  large  towns  ? 
There  was  once  a  time  when  even  the  wardens 
were  appointed  by  the  Government.  Has  the 
election  of  mayors  and  wardens  been  produc¬ 


tive  of  evil  or  discontent  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation,  because  by  means  of  the  right  of  veto 
vested  in  the  Governor  by  the  51st  resolution, 
local  legislation  will  be  nothing  but  a  farce. 
They  may  try  to  make  us  believe  that  this 
power  would  be  but  rarely  exercised,  and  that 
it  differs  in  nowise  from  that  exercised  by  the 
present  Governor  when  he  reserves  bills  for 
the  Royal  assent  ;  but  all  the  country  knows 
that  it  would  not  be  so.  From  the  moment 
that  you  bring  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
veto  more  nearly  within  the  reach  of  interested 
parties,  you  increase  the  number  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  right — you 
open  the  door  to  intrigues.  As,  for  instance, 
a  party  will  oppose  the  passing  of  a  law,  and 
not  succeeding  in  his  opposition  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  will  approach  the  Ministers  and  the 
Governor  General,  intriguing  to  obtain  as  a 
favor  that  the  law  may  be  disallowed.  Take 
an  example.  I  suppose  your  Confederation  to 
>e  established  ;  that  a  bill  is  passed  for  the 
trotection  of  settlers,  such  as  we  have  seen 
>ass  the  House  six  times  in  ten  years  without 
jecoming  law,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to 
it  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  the  council¬ 
ors  from  Upper  Canada;  what  would  happen  ? 
The  few  interested  parties  who  were  opposed 
to  the  measure  would  rush  to  the  Governor 
General  to  induce  him  to  disallow  the  law. 
By  an  appeal  to  the  right  of  property,  to  the 
respect  due  to  acquired  rights,  and  to  other 
sophistries,  they  would  override  the  will  of 
the  people  on  a  measure  which  is  just  in  itself, 
and  which  is  sought  for  and  approved  of  by 
all  legal  men  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  present 
House.  The  people  of  Lower  Canada  will  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  a  law  similar  to 
those  now  existing  in  thirteen  different  states 
of  the  American  union,  and  which  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  principles  of  the  existing 
law  in  Lower  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
is  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  right  of 
veto.  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation,  because  I  cannot  see  why,  on  the 
one  hmd,  it  has  been  agreed  to  give  all  the 
public  lands  to  the  Government  of  each  pro¬ 
vince,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  purchase  the  lands  in  the. Island 
of  Newfoundland.  The  General  Government 
gives  up  the  fertile  lands  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  but  it  purchases  the  barren 
lands  of  Newfoundland  at  the  enormous  price 
of  $150,000  per  annum,  a  sum  representing  a 
capital  of  $2,500,000.  Is  not  this  a  grand 
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speculation  for  the  country  ?  The  Government 
at  Ottawa  will  not  possess  a  single  inch  of  land 
in  Canada,  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia, 
but  they  will  have  a  Land  Department  for 
the  management  of  their  superb  possessions  in 
Newfoundland  ?  Is  it  imagined  that  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  of  that  island  had  been  of  any  value, 
they  would  have  been  given  up  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  for  any  amount?  No,  the  fact 
is  that  these  lands  are  utterly  useless  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  that  the  whole  island  does  not  produce 
hay  enough  for  the  town  of  St.  Johns,  and 
that  every  year  large  quantities  of'  it  are  im¬ 
ported.  I  know  a  farmer  in  Three  Rivers 
who  has  sent  cargoes  of  hay  to  Newfoundland, 
and  who  is  now  only  waiting  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  to  open  to  send  more — and  these  are  the 
lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  for  a  fabu¬ 
lous  price,  in  order  to  induce  that  province  to 
come  into  the  Confederation.  (Hear.)  But 
there  is  also  another  matter  for  consideration 
with  respect  to  this  arrangement  regarding 
the  public  lands.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  coloni¬ 
zation  of  our  wild  lands  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  rather  than  come  into  the  possession  of 
a  local  government,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
obliged  to  maintain  itself  by  direct  taxation; 
for  in  that  case  the  very  uttermost  farthing  due 
on  these  lands  will  have  to  be  collected.  In 
a  country  like  Lower  Canada,  with  its 
rigorous  climate,  colonization  must  be  aided 
and  encouraged  if  reasonable  progress  is  de¬ 
manded.  In  that  view  the  Goveinment  have 
made  free  grants,  and  have  remitted  many 
claims  for  interest  on  the  public  lands.  Had 
they  not  done  so,  the  population  in  certain 
sections  would  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  Remissions  and  free  grants  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  appearance  of  direct  taxation. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Confederation, 
because  it  is  most  unjustly  proposed  to  enrich 
the  Lower  Provinces  with  annuities  and  dona¬ 
tions,  to  persuade  and  induce  them  to  enter 
into  a  union  which  will  be  injurious  to  all 
the  contracting  parties.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  because  the  division 
of  the  public  debts  of  the  several  provinces 
has  been  made  in  an  unjust  way,  and  because 
no  portion  of  these  -debts  ought  to  have  been 
imposed  on  the  local  governments,  which,  in 
the  event  of  the  union,  ought  to  have  begun 
♦anew  without  being  burthened  with  debt.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Confederation,  because  I  foresee 
difficulties  without  number  in  relation  to  the 
concurrent  powers  on  several  points  conferred 
on  the  general  and  local  governments.  Col¬ 


lisions  on  these  points  will  always  be  settled 
in  favor  of  the  stronger  party,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  often  just  claims  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces.  I  am  opposed  to  Con¬ 
federation,  because  the  premium  offered  to 
New  Brunswick  is  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character.  It  has  been  agreed  to  pay  her 
$63,000  per  annum  for  ten  years.  The  sum 
to  pay  this  will  have  to  be  borrowed  every 
year.  Interest  will  have  to  be  paid  upon  it, 
so  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  the  Con¬ 
federation  will  have  paid  to  New  Brunswick : 

Capital . $630,000.00 

Interest  on  capital . . .  105,000.00 

$735,000.00 

And  what  will  it  have  received  in  exchange  ? 
Nothing  whatever !  For  the  sum  agreed  to 
be  paid  to  Newfoundland  there  is  at  least  a 
semblance  of  direct  compensation  in  the  ces¬ 
sion  which  it  makes  of  its  barren  lands.  But 
in  the  case  of  New  Brunswick,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  got  from  her  for  these  $735,000, 
on  which  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  long 
after  the  ten  years  have  expired.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  that  is  not  all ;  we  are  to  pay 
interest  to  New  Brunswick,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent.,  on  $1,250,000,  for  the  difference 
between  her  debt  and  that  of  Canada  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  respective  populations.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation,  because  it  has  been  agreed  to  con¬ 
struct  the  Halifax  Railway  without  a  notion 
of  what  it  will  cost,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
have  already  as  much  to  pay  as  our  resources 
can  bear,  without  plunging  into  ruinous  and 
unproductive  enterprises  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  at 
least  $20,000,000  will  be  required  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  that  ente>  prise.  Of  what  use  will 
it  be  ?  Doubly  useless  in  a  military  and  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  undertake  it  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  having  a  road  which  will  place  us  in  direct 
communication  with  the  sea  over  English  ter¬ 
ritory.  What  would  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  be  worth  in  a  commercial  point  of  view? 
In  summer  we  have  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
affords  means  of  communication  much  more 
economical  in  their  nature  than  any  railway. 
In  winter,  without  taking  into  account  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  vast  quantity  of 
snow  which  falls  between  Quebec  and  Hali¬ 
fax,  is  it  supposed  that  there  will  be  many 
travellers  who  will  adopt  that  route,  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  to  reach  the  seaboard  at 
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Halifax,  when  they  may  reach  Portland  by  a 
railway  Dot  more  than  one-third  as  long  as 
the  |  roposed  road  ?  Hoes  any  suppose  that 
a  person  having  flour  to  export  will  send  it  to 
Halifax,  when  he  can  despatch  it  by  Port¬ 
land  ?  There  is  no  sentiment  in  trade  ;  it 
takes  the  road  which  it  finds  to  be  the  short¬ 
est  and  the  most  profitable,  and  all  your  Con¬ 
federation  will  not  change  this  immutable  law 
of  trade  in  all  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
it  is  said,  this  road  will  be  of  great  use  in 
time  of  war  as  a  military  route.  Have  those 
who  talk  in  this  way  ever  thought  of  the 
trifling  distance  that  separates  that  road  from 
American  territory  in  certain  places  ?  Have 
they  ever  thought  how  easy  it  would  be,  in  a 
single  night,  to  destroy  enough  of  it  to  make 
it  unserviceable  for  months  together  ?  Have 
they  ever  thought  how  many  soldiers  would 
be  required  to  protect  it  and  keep  it  in  opera¬ 
tion  ?  The  experience  of  the  present  Amer¬ 
ican  war  teaches  us  that  to  keep  a  railway  in 
operation,  nearly  as  many  soldiers  are  required 
as  there  are  lineal  feet  to  protect.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Con¬ 
federation,  because  it  is  proposed  to  ensure, 
to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  all  engage¬ 
ments  which  shall  have  been  entered  into 
with  the  Imperial  Government  by  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  up  to  the  time  of  union  on  the  subject 
of  the  defence  of  the  country,  without  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  engagements 
being  known.  There  is  perhaps  no  question 
in  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of 
higher  importance  than  this.  Yet  it  is  wished 
to  make  us  ratii'y  all  these  engagements  with 
our  eyes  shut.  What  do  we  know  about  the 
engagements  which  the  Governments  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  may  have  entered  into 
on  the  subject  of  their  respective  defences  ? 
What  do  we  know  even  of  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  our  own  Government  with 
the  English  Government  in  relation  to  the 
same  question  ?  Nothing ;  we  can  know 
nothing  of  them.  We  are  told  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject  of  the  defences 
cannot  be  submitted  to  Parliament  under 
existing  circumstances.  Why  then  should  we 
blindly  vote  on  questions  of  such  grave  im¬ 
portance  ?  I  am  opposed  to  Confederation, 
because  it  is  wished  to  make  us  enter  into  a 
financial  arrangement  which  it  is  frightful  to 
consider,  and  one  which  is  most  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Canada, 
Let  us  see  what  is  proposed  in  this  respect. 
The  Confederation  would  have  us  to  pay — 


For  land  in  the  Island  of  Newfound- 


land . $  2,500,000 

Indemnity  to  New  Brunswick .  735,840 

For  the  Halifax  Railway .  20,000,0U0 

Difference  in  the  debt  of  the  provinces  : 

Nova  Scotia .  3,000,000 

Newfoundland .  2,300,000 

New  Brunswick .  1,250,009 

Prince  Edward  Island .  1,840,000 

For  fortifications  in  the  six  pro¬ 
vinces.  .  .  ..............  25,000,000 

For  the  North-West  road .  5,000,000 

For  military  expenditure .  5,000,000 


$66,625,840 

Add  the  public  debt  of 

Canada . $73,000,000 

Other  unliquidated  lia¬ 
bilities  of  Canada...  5,000,000 
Debt  of  Nova  Scotia..  8,000,000 
Debt  of  New  Brunswick  7,000,000 
Debt  of  Prince  Edward 

Island .  244,673 

Debt  of  Newfoundland  946,000 

-  94,190,673 


$160,816,513 

Here  we  have  a  pretty  balance-sheet,  not  one 
item  of  which  is  exaggerated,  and  which  is 
offered  to  us  by  Confederation.  All  this  is 
exclusive  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
general  and  local  governments.  Some  of 
the  sums  just  mentioned  will  not  be  payable  at 
once,  but  nearly  all  of  them  will  he  so  before 
five  years  have  elapsed  ;  sums  as  considerable 
will  he  payable  at  once,  it  may  be  said,  if  we 
enter  in  the  account  the  expenses  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  and  its  unforeseen  enterprises.  At 
the  last  census,  all  the  provinces  only  con¬ 
tained  3,294,056  souls.  Supposing  them  to 
contain  3,500,000  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
the  debt,  with  the  foregoing  liabilities,  would 
amount  to  $45  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child,  and  of  that  debt  we  should  have  to  pay 
the  interest.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  opposed 
to  Confederation,  because  I  cannot  see  the  use 
or  the  necessity  of  it  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Countries  yielding  different  products 
may  gain  considerably  by  uniting.  What  do 
the  Lower  Colonies  produce  ?  Ho  they  not 
live  in  a  climate  similar  to  ours  ?  Ho  they 
not  produce  similar  grain  to  that  grown  in 
Canada  ?  What  trade  could  there  be  between 
two  farmers  who  produced  nothing  but  oats  ? 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  would  want  for 
them.  They  might  stand  and  stare  at  each 
other  with  their  oats  before  them,  without 
ever  being  able  to  trade  together;  they  would 
require  a  third  person — a  purchaser.  In  such 
a  position  are  we  with  regard  to  the  adjacent 
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colonies.  Should  wc  go  for  ice  to  the  Lower 
Colonies  ?  I  think  there  is  enough  of  it  in 
Canada,  especially  at  Quebec,  and  will  be  so 
long  as  sufficient  spirit  of  enterprise  is  not 
displayed  to  export  it  to  hot  climates.  They 
talk  to  us  of  fish — but  those  we  have  in  our 
own  waters — and  of  coal  as  a  very  great  affair. 

Mr.  T.  C.  W  ALLBRIDGE— The  Lower 
Provinces  have  reserved  the  right  of  placing 
an  export  duty  on  their  coal. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — My  honorable 
friend  reminds  me  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  obtain  coal  from  the  provinces  which  will 
form  part  of  the  Confederation,  without  paying 
them  a  tax.  Is  not  that  admirable  ?  We  are 
to  constitute  a  single  people,  a  single  country, 
but  there  will  be  taxes  to  pay  for  trading  with 
each  other  in  certain  articles.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  should  understand  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  should  gain  if  the  English 
Provinces  were  situated  in  different  climates, 
yielding  every  kind  of  produce,  which  should 
be  freely  exohanged.  That  which  built  up 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  their  geographical  position — their  immense 
territory,  in  which  is  to  be  found  every  climate 
imaginable,  from  the  north  producing  ice,  to 
the  south  producing  the  most  delicious  fruits. 
An  inhabitant  of  Maine  may  load  a  vessel 
with  ice,  proceed  to  New  Orleans  and  barter 
his  cargo  of  ice  for  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c., 
with  which  he  may  return  home  without 
paying  a  single  farthing  of  customs  duties. 
It  is  this  free  and  continual  exchange  of  their 
various  products  from  Maine  to  California 
which  has  placed  the  United  States  in  the 
first  rank  of  commercial  nations  in  so  short  a 
time.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
be  lulled  with  fancies  of  the  great  commercial 
advantages  vre  shall  derive  from  a  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  provinces.  We  have  wood,  they 
produce  it ;  we  produce  potash,  and  so  do 
they.  All  that  they  would  require  would  be 
a  little  flour,  and  that  Upper  Canada  can  sup¬ 
ply  to  them  now  without  paying  any  tax  for 
doing  so.  Again,  our  trade  with  them  cannot 
be  very  considerable,  because  there  are  natural 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  so.  Si¬ 
tuated  in  the  same  degree  as  ourselves  in  respect 
of  climate,  they  produce  what  we  produce,  and 
what  we  want  they  want — a  foreign  market 
wherein  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products. 
Besides,  the  commercial  advantages  may  all  be 
obtained  by  a  mere  commercial  union,  apart 
from  a  political  union.  England  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  which  we  trade  freely  with  them  in 
all  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  fisheries. 


What  objection  could  there  be  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  free  trade  between  the 
colonies,  which  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
authority  ?  They  would  then  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  that  could  result,  without 
entering  into  a  political  union,  the  depths 
of  which  we  are  not  able  to  fathom. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  opposed  to  Confedera¬ 
tion,  because  instead  of  giving  us  strength  to 
defend  ourselves,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  source 
of  incalculable  weakness.  How  can  it  be 
believed  that  by  adding  700  miles  to  our  long 
frontier,  we  shall  strengthen  ourselves  against 
the  enemy,  when  the  territory  to  be  added 
does  not  yet  contain  inhabitants  enough  to 
defend  it  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  if  we  had  a 
war  with  the  Americans,  they  would  not  attack 
the  English  Provinces  at  all  points  ?  They 
would  attack  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  as 
well  as  the  two  Canadas.  A  country  without 
depth,  like  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  form 
here,  has  not  its  like  under  the  sun.  It 
would  be  vulnerable  at  all  points  along  its 
frontier  of  1,600  to  1,800  miles.  In  geo¬ 
graphical  form  it  would  resemble  an  eel.  Its 
length  would  be  everything,  its  breath  nothing. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  cut  it  into 
little  pieces,  and  none  of  the  parts  so  sliced  off 
could  send  help  to  the  others.  The  more  of 
such  country  as  the  provinces  which  it  is 
wished  to  unite  to  us  that  we  have,  the 
weaker  shall  we  be,  and  the  greater  will  be 
our  difficulties  in  relation  to  military  defence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme 
of  Confederation,  because  I  consider  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  against  popular 
rights  in  Canada,  and  that  the  hope  is  to  impel 
the  people  into  a  course  fatal  to  their  real 
interests,  by  causing  to  shine  before  then- 
eyes  all  sorts  of  wonders  which  would  be 
accomplished  in  the  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  if  that  country  would  only 
accept  the  new  form  of  Government  which 
it  is  proposed  to  force  upon  it.  (Hear.) 
I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Confederation, 
because  it  is  proposed  to  perpetuate,  on  a 
still  greater  scale,  a  state  of  things  which  is 
not  suitable  to  the  populations  of  America 
when  they  attain  to  years  of  discretion — a 
state  of  things  which  evidently  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  a  country  in  which  there  are  no 
castes,  no  privileged  classes  and  uo  heredi¬ 
tary  aristocracy — in  which  all  are  equal, 
socially  and  politically,  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  because  I  am  desirous  that 
we  should  be  as  untrammelled  as  possible  in 
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the  selection  of  the  future  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Canada,  when  we  shall  emerge 
from  the  colonial  condition.  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  participate  in  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  certain  persons  in  respect  to  the 
magnificent  destinies  of  the  empire  to  be 
founded  by  us  in  North  America,  and  that 
I  am  far  from  believingthatit  would  be  to  our 
advantage.  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Con  - 
federation,  because  I  deny  that  this  House  has 
power  to  change  the  political  constitution  of 
the  country,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  do, 
without  appealing  to  the  people  and  obtain¬ 
ing  their  views  on  a  matter  of  such  impor¬ 
tance.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  oppose  the  scheme  brought 
down  by  the  Government.  But  these  are 
not  all ;  I  have  yet  many  other  considera¬ 
tions  to  urge.  The  gate  of  the  future 
destinies  of  the  country  was  opened  when 
this  scheme  was  laid  before  us,  and  I  too  am 
desirous  of  penetrating  within  its  portals.  I 
have  said  that  the  new  organization  which 
it  is  wished  to  establish  here  dees  not  suit 
either  our  resources  or  our  wants.  It  would 
appear  that  we  cannot  attain  in  Canada  a 
reasonable  limit  as  regards  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs.  Our  system  is  not 
found  to  be  extravagant  enough,  and  it  is 
wished  to  substitute  for  it  one  still  more 
costly.  Our  neighbors  have  established  an 
economical  political  system,  which  is  much 
more  advantageous  to  them  than  ours  would 
be  to  any  country.  We  pay  here  much 
more  than  is  paid  in  the  United  States, 
although  that  people  is  infinitely  richer  than 
we  are.  If  we  prepare  a  list  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  governors  of  the  states  in  the 
union,  with  a  view  of  comparing  it  with  the 
list  of  salaries  which  we  pay  here  to  our 
principal  public  employes,  we  shall  bo  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  which  will  be  found 
to  exist  to  our  disadvantage.  Here  is  a 
table  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  population  of  each  state  : — 


States. 

Population. 

Salaries. 

1.  Maine . 

.  .  628,276  . . 

. .$1500 

2.  JNew  Hampshire 

226,073  . . 

..  1000 

3.  Vermont . 

..  315,098  .. 

..  1000 

4 .  Massachusetts .... 

..  1,231,066  .. 

..  3500 

5.  Rhode  Island . 

. .  174,620  .  . 

. .  1000 

6.  Connecticut .  460,147  _ 1100 

7.  New  York .  3,880,735 _  4000 

8.  New  Jersey .  6.72,035  _  3000 

9.  Pennsylvania .  2,906,115  _  4000 

10.  Delaware .  112.216 _  1333J 

11  Maryland...  - -  687,049  _  3600 

12.  West  Virginia .  393,234  _  2000 

13.  Bast  Virginia .  1,261,397  _  3000 


States.  Population.  Salaries. 

14.  Kentucky .  1,155,684  — .  2c00 

15.  Ohio .  2,339,502  ....  1800 

16.  Michigan .  749,113  ....  1000 

17.  Indiana .  1,350,428  .  .  .  3000 

18.  Illinois .  1,711,951  ....  1500 

19.  Missouri .  1,182,012  ....  3000 

20.  Iowa .  674,942  _  2000 

21.  Wisconsin .  775,881  ....  2000 

22.  Minnesota .  173,855  ....  1500 

23.  Kansas .  107.206  . —  2000 

24.  California .  379,994  ....  7000 

25.  Oregon .  52,465  ....  1500 


There  are  also  ten  other  states  which 
were  in  rebellion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1864,  the  date  of  the  table  which 
I  have  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ver¬ 
mont  pays  only  $1,000  a  year  to  an  elec¬ 
tive  governor.  That  is  less  than  we  pay 
here  to  the  mayors  of  our  great  cities. 
The  State  of  New  York,  which  is  by  itself 
more  rich  and  populous  than  the  whole 
of  Canada,  only  pays  $4,000  a  year  to  her 
Governor.  I  will  not  compare  this  salary 
with  that  of  our  Governor,  amounting  to 
$32,000 ;  but  by  comparing  it  with  that  of 
our  judges  of  the  second-class,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  latter  receive  higher  salaries 
than  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  (Hear,  hoar.)  The  State  of  Ohio, 
more  rich  and  more  populous  than  Canada, 
only  pays  $1,800  to  her  Governor.  If  the 
salaries  are  comparatively  small  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  because  it  was  understood  there 
that  good  administration  of  public  affairs 
might  be  obtained  by  the  practice  of  a  wise 
economy,  without  that  display  of  luxury 
which  is  ruining  us  here.  Another  com¬ 
parison,  on  a  smaller  scale,  might  be  made 
between  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada, 
in  respect  of  another  matter.  It  is  this  : — 
The  State  of  New  York  possesses  magnifi¬ 
cent  canals,  which  cost  her  an  enormous 
price;  but  the  revenue  produced  by  them 
has  paid  their  cost,  whilst  here  our  canals, 
which  also  cost  us  very  dear,  do  not  even 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  was 
contracted  for  their  construction,  and  that 
is  a  point  of  difference  by  no  means  of  small 
magnitude.  The  State  of  New  York  con¬ 
tracted  a  further  debt  for  the  enlargement  of 
her  canals  after  the  revenue  produced  by 
them  had  paid  off  that  which  had  been 
contracted  for  their  construction ;  and  the 
revenue  which  they  yield  is  sufficient  not 
only  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt,  but 
also  to  create  a  sinking  fund  which  will 
allow  of  its  liquidation  in  five  years  from 
the  present  day.  Last  year  the  State  of 
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New  York  received  from  her  canals  the  sum 
of  $5,1 18,501.35  j  the  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment  amounted  to  $111,503.78,  and  those 
of  repairs  to  $659,378.74,  forming  a  total 
of  $770,882.52,  which  left  a  net  revenue 
of  $4,347,618  83,  after  paying  all  expenses 
of  management  and  costs  of  maintenance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Do  you  know  what  was  done 
with  that  surplus  ?  It  was  applied  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Sinking  Fund  under  1  Art.  7. . .  $1,700,000 
do  do  2  Art.  7...  350.000 

do  do  3  Art.  2...  1,116,242 

To  the  Treasury  towards  paying 

the  expenses  of  the  state....  200,000 

$3,366,242 

Leaving  a  balance  of  $981,376.17  after  hav¬ 
ing  met  all  engagements  in  relation  to  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  paid  a  sum  of  $200,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  government  of  the 
state.  Here,  when  a  school  or  sinking  fund 
is  created,  it  is  expended,  or  borrowing  has 
to  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  meet  it. 
Let  us  then  compare  the  management  of  our 
canals  with  that  of  the  canals  of  New  York. 
Here  the  tolls  on  certain  of  our  canals  are 
abolished  with  the  view  of  favoring  trade, 
instead  of  a  reasonable  revenue  being  levied 
from  those  great  works  !  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
total  debt  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the 
30th  September,  1863,  was  as  follows  : — 

Consolidated  debt . $6,505,654  37 

Canal  debt .  23,268,310  25 

Total  recorded. ..  .$29,773,964  62 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  $3,116,242 
was  paid  into  the  sinking  fund,  and  there 
remained  still  five  and  a  half  millions  in  hand 
produced  by  the  canals,  so  that  in  less  than 
ten  years  the  canal  debt  and  the  special  debt 
of  the  state  will  be  entirely  paid  off.  Shall 
we  be  able  to  say  as  much  of  our  own  debt  in 
ten  years  time  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  repeat  then, 
that  the  financial  system  of  our  neighbours 
is  greatly  superior  to  ours,  and  that  they  pay 
reasonable  salaries  to  their  public  officers, 
while  such  payments  here  are  on  an  extra¬ 
vagant  scale.  If  I  speak  of  all  this,  it  is 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  wished  to  establish  a  monarchy, 
a  new  kingdom  on  this  continent,  and 
because  a  desire  is  manifested  to  have  a 
court,  a  nobility,  a  viceroy,  tinsel,  and  so  on. 
I  am  alarmed  at  the  position  in  which  it  is 
wished  to  place  us,  for  from  extravagance  it 
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is  proposed,  with  all  these  absurd  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  schemes,  to  pass  to  folly.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  commercial  crisis  through  which  we 
passed  in  1846,  when  England  repealed  the 
import  duty  on  foreign  grain  brought  to 
her  markets,  will  be  remembered.  Before 
that  period  our  grain  and  other  produce 
were  protected  on  the  English  markets  in 
being  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  that  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  United  States  was 
subject  to  a  duty  which  was  high  enough 
to  afford  great  protection  in  favor  of  ours. 
This  new  policy  in  relation  to  the  colonies 
was  productive  of  disastrous  onscquences 
to  Canadian  trade.  The  exportation  of 
grain  to  England  was  completely  put  a  stop 
to.  There  was  no  longer  an  outlet  for  that 
produce.  To  get  to  the  United  States  mar¬ 
kets  twenty  per  cent,  had  to  be  paid.  Well, 
the  long  and  terrible  crisis  which  followed 
the  abolition  of  this'  protection  of  our  pro¬ 
duce,  and  which  raged  during  the  years 
1847, ’48,  ’49,  may  be  remembered.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1847  there  was  a  disastrous  commer¬ 
cial  crisis  in  Canada.  Failures  followed 
each  other  with  rapidity,  and  difficulty  was 
everywhere  felt.  Matters  had  not  greatly 
improved  in  1848.  It  was  evident  that  a 
fresh  outlet  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Canada  must  be  found  in  order  to  ensure  to 
her  satisfactory  relief.  Discontent  mani¬ 
fested  itself,  and  agitation  became  apparent. 
Arguments  and  negotiations  were  had  with 
the  political  men  of  England,  but  without 
any  satisfactory  result  being  attained.  It 
was  then  thought  that  a  solution  of  the 
commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  was 
to  be  found  in  political  changes.  Hence 
followed  the  annexation  movement  of  1849. 
The  obtention  of  a  political  change  of  this 
character  would  at  once  open  to  Canada  all 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
would,  without  any  doubt,  have  ensured 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  mnexation  movement  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  in  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  union,  but  in  the  South  it 
excited  alarm.  Fear  was  entertained  of  the 
influence  which  would  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  North,  by  the  accession  of  territory 
of  such  considerable  extent  as  the  two 
Canadas,  at  first,  and  subsequently  of  all  the 
English  Provinces.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  poli¬ 
tical  men  from  the  South.  To  avert  the 
danger  which  threatened  their  influence, 
that  Government  shewed  themselves  favor¬ 
able  to  a  commercial  agreement  with  the 
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English  Government.  Both  were  interested 
in  a  commercial  connection  which  left  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  the  lot  of  our  neighbors. 
In  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  question  of 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  was  taken  up.  The  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  approved  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  tended  to  place 
their  agriculturists  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  Americans  on  their  markets.  On 
the  16th  March,  1855,  the  Reciprocity 
treaty  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  England,  came  into  force,  after  having 
been  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
Lengthy  debates  took  place  in  the  American 
Congress  upon  the  question,  but  southern 
influence  carried  the  measure  through.  The 
Reciprocity  treaty  was  to  continue  for  ten 
years,  from  the  16th  March,  1855,  without 
its  being  possible  to  repeal  it ;  but  if  one  or 
the  other  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
think  fit,  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
years,  they  might  demand  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty,  by  giving  the  other  party  one 
year’s  notice.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of 
that  treaty  has,  therefore,  for  two  or  three 
years,  been  agitated  in  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  with  some  warmth,  by  those  who  found 
their  interests  to  suffer  by  it.  The  opponents 
of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  succeeded  in 
Congress  for  two  reasons  :  first,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  feeling  of  indignation  raised 
up  against  Canada,  by  a  part  of  our  press, 
which  displayed  hostility  to  the  Northern 
States  ;  and  second,  because  the  rebellious 
Southern  States  were  not  represented  in 
the  American  Government.  On  the  16th 
March  next,  thef  President  is  to  give  that 
notice,  and  on  the  16th  March,  1866,  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  will  be  closed 
to  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  seen  that 
at  the  time  the  American  Government,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  politicians  from 
the  Southern  States,  was  not  favorable  to  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
because  those  statesmen  dreaded  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  two  new  free  states  in  the  union 
would  bring  to  bear  in  relation  to  slavery. 
The  ten  years  of  the  treaty  consequently 
terminate  on  the  16th  March  in  the  present 
year,  and  thanks  to  the  behavior  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  Canadian  press  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
now  desolates  the  American  Republic,  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  final  abrogation  of  that  treaty  within 
a  year  is  to  be  given  to  us.  It  will  have 


existed  for  eleven  years,  and  its  abrogation 
will  certainly  be  a  great  misfortune  to  our 
country.  It  may  be  said  that  the  treaty  is 
as  advantageous  to  the  United  States  as  it  is 
to  ourselves,  and  that  its  abrogation  will  do 
as  much  harm  to  them  as  to  us ;  but  the  ill 
they  will  undergo  in  consequence  will  not 
remedy  our  evil,  and  will  not  prevent  the 
United  States  markets  from  being  closed  to 
us,  and  our  being  subsequently  compelled  to 
pay  a  considerable  duty  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  our  produce  thither,  such  as  our 
oats,  our  horses,  our  horned  cattle,  our  sheep, 
our  wool,  our  butter,  &c.  The  16th  March, 
1865,  will  be  a  day  of  mourning  for  Canada, 
but  the  16th  March,  1866,  will  be  a  day  of 
much  deeper  mourning,  for  it  will  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  commercial  crisis  such 
as  we  have  never  perhaps  undergone,  and 
the  disastrous  results  of  which  to  the  future 
of  the  country  are  beyond  calculation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  order  to  understand  the  whole 
importance  of  this  treaty  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
passes  in  the  country  parts,  as  I  myself  am 
in  a  position  to  know  through  my  constant 
relations  with  those  parts.  All  the  oats  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  from  Trois  Pistoles  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  province  are  exported 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  find  a  ready 
market,  because  they  are  wanted  there.  This 
year  persons  went  as  far  as  Three  Rivers 
for  them  by  way  of  the  Arthabaska  Railway. 
This  branch  of  trade  is  now  very  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  the  very  moment  we  have  to  pay 
an  export  duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  our 
produce  on  entering  the  United  States,  we 
shall  have  a  commercial  crisis  which  will 
derange  all  business  operations  throughout 
the  land.  When  the  Reciprocity  treaty  is 
declared  at  an  end,  our  oats  will  be  worth  no 
more  than  Is.  or  Is.  3d.,  as  in  former  times, 
instead  of  is.  8d.  or  2s.,  as  at  present ;  and 
it  is  clear  to  all  that  the  farmer  can  derive 
no  profit  from  growing  them  at  that  price. 
Formerly,  before  the  treaty  was  made,  the 
farmer  could  make  something  by  selling  his 
oats  at  that  price,  because  food  was  cheaper 
and  taxes  less  than  they  now  are.  The 
latter  were  no  more  than  2 i  per  cent,  and 
5  per  cent.,  whereas  they  are  now  20  per 
cent.,  and  will  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  under  Confederation,  as  certain 
members  of  this  House  have  alleged.  (Hear, 
hear. )  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
that  passes  in  the  oountry  parts  j  and  when 
I  think  of  the  consequences  of  the  repeal 
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of  the  Reciprocity  treaty,  I  say  again,  I  am 
alarmed.  What  is  going  on  at  this  present 
moment?  We  all  know  that  for  several 
years  past  there  have  been  bad  harvests ; 
that  of  last  year  was  not  good,  not  in  Lower 
Canada  only,  but  also  in  Upper  Canada; 
and  since  New  Year’s  day,  half  the  country 
people  in  Lower  Canada  have  been  buying 
the  flour  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
All  they  spend  in  the  purchase  of  flour, 
from  this  time  till  the  harvest  is  gathered 
in,  is  capital  which  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  their  numerous  debts.  It 
is  capital  withdrawn  from  the  working  and 
improvement  of  their  lands.  Trade  already 
feels  the  effects  of  it.  The  imports  are  more 
limited ;  a  good  deal  of  last  year’s  stock  of 
goods  in  the  cities  remains  unsold.  The 
public  revenue  will  be  considerably  affected 
by  it,  and  the  surplus  of  1864  will  in  1865 
become  a  deficit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
prophet  to  augur  so  much.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  say,  then,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
commercial  crisis,  and  it  is  not  such  a  scheme 
as  that  before  us  that  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it,  when  we  need  rather  to  practise 
the  strictest  economy  in  our  public  expendi¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  great  movement  in  pro¬ 
gress  from  Lower  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  war ;  that  is  to 
say,  people  are  obliged  to  leave  Canada  for 
the  United  States  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
pay  debts  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  contract  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
many  country  places  people  are  shutting  up 
their  houses  and  setting  off  to  the  States ;  it 
any  proof  of  this  assertion  is  necessary,  visit 
Acton — Acton  which  has  become  a  small 
city  since  the  discovery  of  the  copper  mines 
now  worked  there.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
half  the  houses  in  Acton  are  now  shut  up, 
although  as  lately  as  last  year  the  village 
presented  every  appearance  of  the  highest 
prosperity.  This  year  the  inhabitants  are 
driven  to  leave  home  and  country  to  support 
their  families.,  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  that 
a  movement  of  self-banishment  like  that 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  winter  season, 
is  alarming;  for  when  half  the  country  people 
are  obliged  to  buy  their  flour  as  they  now 
are  it  proves  that  they  must  continue  to  buy 
it  until  next  autumn,  after  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in;  and  as  many  of  them  have  not 
the  means  of  waiting  till  then,  they  must 
leave  the  country  to  try  to  supply  the  wants 
of  their  families,  by  applying  for  work  to  our 
neighbors.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  move¬ 
ment  is  in  progress  among  the  rural  popula¬ 


tion  as  well  as  among  the  mechanics,  in  the 
new  townships  as  well  as  in  the  old.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  considerable 
number  of  Canadians,  who  had  returned 
home  to  escape  from  its  evils,  brought  with 
them  a  small  capital;  but  seeing  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  this  country,  and  having  spent 
what  they  had,  they  are  going  back  to  the 
United  States,  preferring  rather  to  take  their 
chance  of  the  conscription  for  the  army  than 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  here.  I 
repeat,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  great 
many  houses  are  shut  up  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ments.  I  can  specify  them  by  the  numbers  of 
the  range  and  lot  in  the  counties  which  I 
represent.  An  unseen  but  very  extensive 
influence  is  at  work  in  all  the  country  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above  Nicolet  and 
as  far  as  the  frontier.  I  shall  explain  it 
to  you.  In  all  that  part  of  the  country,  a 
great  many  young  men  go  to  the  United 
States  to  look  for  employment.  These  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  people  find  there  a  wider  field 
for  their  enterprising  minds ;  in  fact,  they 
are  forced  to  leave  Canada  in  order  to  earn 
money.  When  once  they  are  established  in 
the  United  States,  they  correspond  with 
their  relatives  whom  they  have  left  behind 
them.  In  all  their  letters  they  describe  the 
treatment  they  receive,  and  boast  of  their 
position,  the  footing  they  are  on  in  their 
social  relations  with  the  Americans,  the  good 
wages  which  they  receive,  and  the  state  of 
prosperity  at  which  they  soon  arrive.  Not 
only  do  they  correspond,  they  visit  Canada  to 
see  their  families  from  time  to  time.  On 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  com¬ 
munications  are  made  with  greater  freedom ; 
they  relate  all  that  they  have  seen,  and  heard, 
and  all  they  have  learned.  Be  sure  of  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  communications,  these 
intimacies  between  Canadians  established  in 
the  States  and  their  home  friends,  have 
greater  effect  to  produce  favorable  feelings 
towards  the  Americans  in  our  country  than 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  heart  of  the  country  removed 
into  a  strange  land  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  accounts  they  hear  from  their 
friends  prove  to  them  that  the  Americans 
are  not  such  horrible  monsters  as  they  are 
said  to  be  in  certain  quarters,  and  that 
their  political  institutions  are  far  superior 
to  ours ;  that  eveiy  man  is  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  his  neighbor,  and  that  he 
possesses  political  rights  of  which  he  cannot 
be  deprived.  This  influence  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  very  great,  and  certainly  it  is 
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not  to  be  counteracted,  nor  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  people  and  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States  to  be  repressed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  confess  it,  by  such 
changes  as  those  now  proposed  to  be  made. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say  that  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada  are  alarmed  at  the  scheme 
of  Confederation,  and  the  unknown  changes 
which  are  on  foot.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
feeling  prevails  in  the  district  of  Quebec, 
for  in  that  locality  everybody  seems  to  be 
fast  asleep;  but  it  exists,  beyond  doubt, 
and  very  warmly,  in  that  of  Montreal, 
and  even  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  alienate  the  people  from  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  render  them  disaffected  to 
England,  than  the  attempts  now  made  to 
impose  on  them  a  new  Constitution  without 
consulting  them;  for  we  must  recollect  that 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  same  social  state  as 
in  1812;  we  no  longer  think  in  the  same 
manner,  and  people  would  be  greatly  in 
error  who  should  believe  that  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  prevail  which  then  prevailed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  will  not  say  that  the  people  are 
disloyal ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  express  such 
an  idea  1 — they  are  as  loyal  as  those  who 
accuse  them  of  disloyalty,  but  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  form  free  opinions  on  the  acts 
cf  their  government  and  their  own  interests, 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  being 
loyal  to  Great  Britain  and  fighting  for  a 
system  of  government  and  a  principle  im¬ 
posed  on  us  and  accepted  regretfully.  I 
maintain,  then,  that  the  people  are  affrighted 
at  the  expense  proposed  to  be  made  to 
organize  what  is  called  the  defences  of  the 
country,  and  naturally  ask  each  other  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  right  to  call  upon  them  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  burthen  of  such  defences,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  our  neighbors 
ani  England,  a  war  in  which  they  could 
neither  say  anything  to  avoid  it,  nor  in  its 
progress  take  any  other  part  than  that  of 
shedding  their  blood  and  paying  their 
money.  They  ask,  moreover,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  remain  in  our  present 
condition — whether  it  would  not  be  better, 
even,  to  be  smaller  than  to  seek  greatness — 
to  try  to  compete  with  our  neighbors  in 
order  that  we  may  be  the  sooner  crushed. 
They  say,  moreover,  that  a  struggle  between 
us  and  the  United  States  would  be  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  a  dwarf  and  a  giant ;  for  no 
man  in  his  senses  will  say  that  we  could 
stand  out  against  them.  It  is  pretended 
that  in  case  of  a  war  with  them,  we  should 


have  assistance  from  England.  That  is 
very  well ;  but  to  any  body  who  recollects 
the  Crimean  war,  it  will  be  very  evident, 
that  when  England  shall  have  sent  us  80,000 
soldiers,  she  will  have  given  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  her  power,  and  that  she  must  resort 
to  Spain,  and  France,  and  Germany  aud  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  to  find  soldiers. 
When  we  have  1,600  miles  of  frontier  to 
defend,  where  should  we  be  with  our  30,000 
English  troops  ?  It  would  not  be  nineteen 
men  to  a  mile.  (Hear,  hear.)  No,  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  a  war  with  the  United 
States  now  would  be  like  that  of  1812,  and 
that  a  company  of  60  men  would  put  the 
American  army  to  flight,  as  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Chateauguay  !  (Hear,  hear.)  At  this 
time,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  are  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and 
the  resources  of  the  country  inexhaustible. 
In  four  years  they  have  built  600  vessels  of 
war;  and  the  number  of  their  soldiers  is  told 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Now,  peace  will 
be  made  between  the  North  and  South, 
although  it  may  happen  not  to  please  our 
politicians,  who  are  lriends  to  slavery,  and 
have  always  despised  and  depreciated  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  for  the 
South  cannot  hold  out  long  now  that  it  has 
lost  all  the  towns  and  oities  through  which 
it  could  receive  assistance  from  abroad.  The 
American  Constitution  will  come  out  trium¬ 
phant  from  the  trial  which  it  is  now  under¬ 
going.  It  will  come  out  purified  and  refined, 
and  stronger  than  ever  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  who  live  under  it.  It  was  not 
against  the  form  ol  Republican  Government 
that  the  rebellion  was  undertaken  in  the 
United  States,  seeing  that  the  Rebel  States 
adopted  exactly  the  same  system  when  they 
declared  their  independence.  They  too  have 
a  President,  a  Senate,  Representatives,  a 
Government  and  a  Legislature  for  every 
state,  just  the  same  as  under  the  American 
Republic.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  peace  is 
made  between  the  North  and  South,  should 
we  be  able  to  resist  the  combined  forces  of  both 
sections  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Should  we  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against 
their  ships  of  war,  which  would  overspread 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes — their  guns  which 
throw  balls  of  several  hundred  pounds' 
weight  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles— 
from  one  end  of  a  parish  to  the  other  ? 
The  State  of  New  York,  with  it  four  millions 
of  souls,  can  turn  out  more  soldiers  than  all 
the  colonies  of  England  together  •  and  there 
are  still  thirty-four  rich  and  populous  states 
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besides,  to  help  in  case  of  war.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  a 
war  at  this  time  would  be  a  war  of  L812, 
and  the  people  know  it  perfectly  well.  If  a 
Confederation  like  this  which  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  imposed  upon  the  people  without 
consulting  them,  and  even  against  their 
will — if  they  are  forced  to  bear  a  burthen 
much  heavier  than  they  now  bear — and  if 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  is  not  continued — 
if  a  commercial  crisis  should  ensue,  and  if 
war  should  break  out  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  you  must  not  suppose  that 
the  people  will  fight  as  they  fought  in  1812, 
when  you  have  driven  them  to  discontent, 
and  rendered  their  position  harder  than  it 
now  is.  You  may  toll  oft'  the  population 
into  regiments,  and  they  will  not  rebel,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  loyal  and  submissive,  but 
their  hearts  will  not  be  in  the  cause,  and 
they  will  assuredly  not  fight  with  the  same 
spirit  as  they  would  shew  if  they  were  de¬ 
fending  a  constitution  and  a  state  of  things 
of  their  own  choosing.  They  will  not  figtit 
with  the  same  courage  as  the  southern  rebels 
have  shewn,  for  they  were  fighting  to  defend 
institutions — bad  ones  it  is  true,  but  which 
they  were  attached  to,  and  which  they  were 
desirous  of  preserving.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  being  under  a  Confederation,  the  people 
would  be  called  upon  to  defend  a  state  of 
things  which  they  dislike — a  Constitution 
imposed  upon  them,  to  which  they  would 
not  be  attached — a  Constitution  in  which 
they  would  have  no  interest.  The  war 
might  result  from  a  difficulty  originating 
in  China  !  They  would  be  compelled  to 
fight  against  a  people  whom  they  look 
upon  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends,  with 
whom  they  keep  up  daily  relations ;  and, 
I  repeat  it,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  fight  as  they  did  in  the  last  war. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  1  return  to  the  Recipro¬ 
city  treaty,  and  I  say  that  we  shall  feel  its 
great  value  once  it  has  been  repealed.  It  is 
like  a  bridge  over  a  river  between  two 
parishes  )  so  long  as  the  bridge  stands,  every 
one  takes  advantage  of  it  without  a  thought 
of  its  utility,  but  let  the  bridge  be  carried 
away  or  destroyed,  and  every  one  feels  what 
an  advantage  it  was,  and  the  people  realize 
the  loss  they  have  suffered,  when  they  are 
once  more  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old 
system  of  flats  and  boats  every  time  they 
require  to  cross  the  river.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  if  the  Reciprocity  treaty  be  repealed, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  conduotof  several  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  the  papers  that 
support  them,  and  which  they  support  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  it  will  be  due  to  the  conduct  of  Tory 
politicians  and  journalists  in  Canada,  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  con¬ 
stantly  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
irritate  our  neighbors  and  to  embroil  us 
with  them,  by  displaying  misplaced  sym¬ 
pathy.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  the  people  of  Canada 
do  not  ask  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  for  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  contentment  as  things  now  stand. 
The  people  do  not  desire  any  change ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  establish  a  new  order  of 
things,  if  you  desire  to  create  a  new  nation¬ 
ality,  I  fancy  we  have  the  right  to  say  what 
we  consider  suited  to  us  ;  and  if  you  desire 
to  establish  a  new  kingdom  on  this  continent, 
we  surely  are  entitled  to  examine  what  it 
is  to  be,  and  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
erected.  I  say  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
for  us  if  we  attempted  to  establish  a  system 
founded  upon  a  political  principle  contrary 
to  that  of  the  United  States—on  the  mon¬ 
archical  principle.  If  we  must  inaugurate 
a  policy,  let  it  not  be  a  policy  calculated  to 
give  umbrage,  a  policy  of  distrust  and  pro¬ 
vocation.  Let  it  rather  be  a  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  peace,  Let  it  not  be  a  policy 
of  armies,  of  useless  walls  and  fortifications — 
a  policy  of  ruin  and  desdlation !  What 
would  be  the  use  of  all  these  fortifications, 
all  these  walls,  if  they  load  us  with  an 
unbearable  burthen  of  taxation,  restrict 
our  commerce,  paralyse  our  industry,  shut 
us  up  within  our  own  narrow  limits,  with 
our  vast  products  cut  off  from  a  profit¬ 
able  market?  (Hear,  hear.)  Do  you  fancy 
that  the  people  would  then  care  much 
whether  the  flag  floating  over  them  bore  a 
cross  or  a  stripe  ?  The  people  are  satisfied  to 
remain  as  they  are  j  they  do  not  wish  for 
anything  better  now ;  but  if  you  desire  to 
change  their  political  relations,  they  have 
the  right  to  examine  your  scheme  in  all  its 
phases.  They  have  the  right  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  what  you  offer  them  is  not  a 
permanent  state  of  war  tor  themselves  and 
their  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  is  certainly  far 
superior  to  that  proposed  to  us,  and  far  better 
suited  to  our  habits  and  the  state  of  society 
amongst  us.  This  scheme  of  Confederation, 
this  scheme  of  an  independent  monarchy, 
can  lead  but  to  extravagance,  ruin  and 
anarchy !  You  may  decry  as  much  as  you 
choose  the  democratic  system,  and  laud  the 
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monarchical  system — the  people  will  ever 
estimate  them  both  at  their  proper  value, 
and  will  ever  know  that  which  will  suit  them 
best.  And  when  the  farmers  of  Upper 
Canada  are  compelled  to  sell  their  wheat, 
after  sending  it  to  Montreal,  ten  cents  a 
bushel  lower  than  they  now  sell  it  at  home, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Recipro¬ 
city  treaty,  there  will  be  a  general  demand 
throughout  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada,  as 
well  as  of  Lower  Canada,  for  a  change  other 
than  Confederation.  And  as  to  this  point, 
here  is  what  was  said  by  a  gentleman  who, 
but  a  few  months  ago,  held  a  seat  on  the 
Ministerial  benches — I  refer  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  He  said  : — 

The  continuation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States  is  favorable,  not  only  to  the 
farmers  of  Canada,  and  to  all  other  classes 
through  them,  but  also  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  for,  without  the  existence  of  that  treaty, 
the  Canadians  are  in  a  position  to  be  greatly 
benefited,  in  an  industrial  and  commercial  sense, 
by  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
unless  other  industrial  or  intercolonial  arrange¬ 
ments  should  take  place. 

Annexation  is  far  preferable,  in  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  to  our  “  free  trade  in  raw  products,” 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  protection  for  home 
industry. 

“  Those  who  speak  the  truth  to  the  people  in 
times  of  crises  like  the  present,  are  really  the 
most  loyal  men,”  adds  Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
and  he  is  right ;  therefore,  it  is  that  I  take 
it  upon  myself  to  speak  thus  frankly  and  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
“  But,”  it  will  be  said,  “  annexation  is 
national  suicide,  and  the  people  will  never 
consent  to  it !  Looji  at  Louisiana,  which 
has  lost  itself  in  the  American  union  !” 
The  people  of  Lower  Canada  will  reply,  that 
Louisiana  contained  but  30,000  whites 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  United  States  for 
$14,000,000,  and  that  Lower  Canada  counts 
more  than  1,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  that 
there  is,  therefore,  no  comparison  between 
the  position  of  Louisiana  at  that  time  and 
that  we  now  occupy.  Besides,  those  30,000 
whites  in  Louisiana  were  not  all  French  ; 
for  thirty  years  previous  to  1800,  Louisiana 
had  belonged  to  the  Spaniards.  No  one  can 
deny  that.  It  was  in  1803  that  it  was 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  and 
yet  its  French  population  has  not  been 
absorbed  and  has  not  disappeared.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Since  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  Louisiana  has  always  governed  itself 
as  it  liked,  and  in  its  own  way.  It  is  true 
that  the  official  use  of  the  French  language 


has  been  abolished  in  its  Legislature,  but 
why  and  by  whom  ?  It  was  abolished  by 
the  people  of  the  country  themselves,  to 
mark  their  dissatisfaction  at  having  been 
sold  by  France.  But  notwithstanding  that 
fact,  and  the  great  influx  of  foreign  popula¬ 
tion,  the  original  population  have  remained 
French,  their  laws  are  published  in  French, 
the  judges  speak  French,  pleading  is  carried 
on  before  the  tribunals  iD  French,  numerous 
journals  are  published  in  French  ;  in  a  word, 
the  country  has  remained  as  thoroughly 
French  as  it  was  under  the  domination  of 
France.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  those  who  tell 
our  people  that  annexation  would  annihilate 
them  as  a  people,  and  destroy  their  nation¬ 
ality  and  their  religion,  they  will  reply  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  transported 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Acadia,  and  that 
Lower  Canada  would  be  as  independent  as 
any  of  the  other  states  of  the  union  ;  that 
they  would,  therefore,  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  protect  their  interests  as  they 
thought  proper,  without  fear  of  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  or 
of  the  other  states ;  for  they  would  possess, 
like  all  the  other  states,  full  and  entire 
sovereignty  in  all  matters  specially  relating 
to  their  own  interests.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Federal  Government 
only  as  regards  matters  of  general  interest, 
such  as  postal  matters,  the  tariff,  foreign 
relations,  defence  aganlst  enemies,  &c.,  &c. 
With  regard  to  local  matters,  they  would  be 
perfectly  sovereign  in  their  own  country, 
and  they  could  make  all  the  laws  they 
thought  proper,  provided  such  laws  were  not 
hostile  to  the  other  states.  Thus,  as  regards 
the  question  of  divorce,  they  might  legislate 
so  that  divorce  could  not  be  effected  within 
their  limits.  At  present  some  of  the  states 
have  divorce  laws,  while  others  have  not; 
divorce  is  not  permitted  everywhere.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  the  same  way  as  regards  the 
militia ;  the  people  will  tell  you  that  they 
might  do  like  Vermont,  which  has  formed 
part  of  the  American  union  since  its  found¬ 
ation,  and  which  never  adopted  a  militia 
law  until  January,  1864,  because  the  political 
organization  of  the  United  States  never 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  maintain  armies  in  each  state  in  time 
of  peace,  and  each  state  is  perfectly  free  as 
regards  the  organization  of  its  militia,  pro¬ 
vided  it  furnishes  the  number  of  soldiers 
assigned  to  its  population,  in  time  of  war. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  do  not  ruin  themselve* 
in  time  of  peace  to  organize  the  militia.  A 
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great  obstacle  to  the  political  progress  of  our 
country  arises  from  the  vast  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  arrive  amongst  us  each  year  from 
the  British  Islands ;  they  are  here,  bodily,  it 
is  true,  but  their  minds  wander  over  the  sea 
between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  they  ret 
as  though  they  were  in  England,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  in  Ireland,  without  considering  our 
position,  our  social  and  political  relations ; 
and  they  think  they  need  only  cry  out 
“  Loyalty,  loyalty  !”  to  make  the  people  rush 
to  arms  ;  but  I  repeat  again,  that  if  it  be 
attempted  to  force  the  people  into  a  change 
such  as  is  now  proposed,  the  people  of  the 
rural  districts  will  become  hostile  to  those 
who  force  it  upon  them,  and  they  will  not 
fight  in  defence  of  such  a  Constitution,  as 
they  would  fight  in  defence  of  a  principle 
they  approved  of,  and  of  a  political  position 
with  which  they  were  satisfied,  (Hear,  hear  ) 
I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  this  :  it  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  debt  of  the  United  States  is 
enormous  ;  that  will  not  frighten  the  people, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  if  we  consider  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  United  States, 
that  debt  will  not  be  by  any  means  so  formi¬ 
dable  a  matter  to  deal  with  as  we  have  been 
told.  In  January  last,  the  receipts  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  amounted  to 
$31,000,000 — one  million  a  day;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  fact,  despite  the  heavy  taxes 
paid,  and  paid  willingly,  by  the  American 
people,  commercial  prosperity  is  far  greater 
in  that  country  than  it  is  here,  as  those  who 
now  visit  the  country  cannot  fail  to  notice. 
On  the  first  of  December  last,  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  $1,740,690,480.  With  a  population  of 
32,000,000  this  debt  does  not,  therefore, 
exceed  $56  per  head.  I  have  already 
shewn  that  under  Confederation,  our  debt 
would  be  $40  per  head  in  Canada.  Com¬ 
paring  our  resources  with  those  of  the 
American  union,  we  were  much  more  deeply 
indebted  than  they  were  at  the  period  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Treasury.  It  is 
easier  for  them  to  collect  two  dollars  than 
for  us  to  collect  one.  But  with  their  im¬ 
mense  resources,  their  boundless  commerce, 
their  ever-increasing  manufactures,  if  the 
war  were  to  end  to  morrow,  the  United 
States  would  pay  off  their  debt  in  a  few 
years,  if  the  government  continued  to  levy 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  that  they  now  do. 
A  revenue  of  a  million  a  day,  $365,000,000 
per  annum,  $3,650,000,000  in  ten  years  !— 


double  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  four  years’  war  !  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  reduce  the  present  imposts  by 
one-half,  the  debt  would  be  paid  off  in  ten 
years;  whereas  in  ten  years  from  now  our  own 
debt,  which  is  proportionably  considerable, 
will  have  doubled  itself,  or,  it  may  be,  in¬ 
creased  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  present  appearances.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  repeat,  I  do  not  ask  for  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
nor  do  the  people  desire  it ;  but  I  assert 
that  changes  such  as  those  proposed  in 
our  social  and  political  condition,  are  the 
surest  means  of  bringing  it  about,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  a  nature  to  create  serious 
discontent,  and  a  constant  conflict  between 
us  and  our  neighbors ;  and  the  people,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  that,  will  be  but 
ill-inclined  to  defend  such  a  state  of  things. 

I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  call  the  attention  of 
hon.  members  to  the  fact,  that  while  it  is 
proposed  to  change  our  Constitution,  the 
Government  refuse  to  give  us  any  details  or 
explanations  as  to  the  proposed  changes  ; 
and  I  assert  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  vote 
for  these  changes  blindly.  With  reference 
to  what  I  have  said,  I  have  not  said  it  with¬ 
out  well  weighing  the  bearing  of  my  words ; 

I  am  ready  to  abide  the  consequences  that 
may  follow.  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
frankly,  and  I  have  done  so ;  for  I  am  not 
here  to  represent  my  own  personal  interests, 
nor  the  interests  of  any  individual.  I  have 
spoken  the  language  of  facts,  I  have  spoken 
as  the  people  would  speak  throughout  all  the 
rural  districts  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  if  they  were  frankly  told  how  matters 
stand,  and  if  the  consequences  of  the  violent 
changes  sought  to  be  effected  in  our  political 
condition  were  explained  to  them.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  DENIS  —  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  few 
days  past  we  have  heard  very  extraordinary 
speeches  from  the  honorable  members  of  the 
Opposition,  occupying  seats  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  Those  honorable  gentlemen 
have  taken  the  interests  of  the  country  in 
hand,  and  undertaken  to  set  them  right  by 
such  speeches  as  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
honorable  member  for  Drummond  and  Artha- 
baska  (Mr.  J.  B.  E.  Dorion). 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Don’t  crush  him. 

Mr.  DENIS — I  do  not  wish  to  orush  any 
one  ;  but  I  must  say  conscientiously  what  I 
think  of  the  extraordinary  speech  whioh  he  has 
just  delivered.  The  honorable  members  of 
the  Opposition  have,  since  the  oominenoement 
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of  this  debate,  held  one  course — they  have 
constantly  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of  a  class 
who,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
uniformly  depend  on  those  who  represent 
them  here,  and  who,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
their  allegiance  and  perpetuate  it,  work  secretly 
and  in  the  dark  to  obtain  the  signatures  of 
unsuspecting  parties  to  petitions  which  they 
send  round  the  country,  and  use  afterwards 
to  ensnare  the  confidence  of  members  of  this 
House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Fortunately,  they 
have  hitherto  had  but  little  success  in  their 
undertakings,  and  have  made  but  small  pro¬ 
gress  in  their  attempts  to  injure  us.  These 
gentlemen  make  a  loud  outcry  against  the 
resolutions  introduced  by  the  Government; 
but  if  they  are  as  bad  as  they  say  they  are, 
why  do  they  not  themselves  prepare  some 
remedy  for  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the 
country,  instead  of  limiting  their  exertions  to 
cries  and  reproaches  ?  But  no.  It  is  always 
the  same  thing  with  them.  “  Great  cry,  and 
little  wool.”  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Opposition 
have  always  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and 
that  was,  not  the  good  of  the  country,  but  the 
attainment  of  power.  This  has  been  the  aim 
of  all  their  actions,  and  when  they  did  ac¬ 
tually,  by  an  accident,  acquire  power,  their 
conduct  was  far  worse  than  that  of  which  they 
accused  their  predecessors  in  office.  Their 
intention  is  to  frighten  the  people,  as  they  did 
on  the  militia  question,  by  enlisting  prejudices 
of  all  kinds  against  the  measure  now  under 
discussion — trying  every  petty  subterfuge  and 
shabby  artifice  to  bring  back  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Dorion)  to  power.  But  it  will  not  work — 
their  little  game  will  have  no  luck.  To  be 
sure,  we  cannot  deny  the  honorable  member 
for  Drummond  and  Arthabaska,  for  his  part, 
the  credit  of  knowing  how  to  work  upon 
the  people,  or  rather  how  to  agitate  them, 
while  they,  good  souls,  trust  blindly  to  the 
integrity  of  the  men  who  represent  them 
here.  It  was  in  this  spirit  of  truth  that  he 
stated  in  his  strictures  on  the  Militia  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Cartier-Maodonald 
Government  that  it  was  a  measure  which 
would  entail  a  tax  of  $20  a  head  on  every 
habitant ,  and  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he 
now  tells  them  Confederation  will  entail  one 
of  $40  a  head.  One  assertion  is  as  true  as 
the  other — neither  of  them  is  worth  much. 
How  can  the  honorable  member  venture  on 
such  assertions,  since  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  measure — that  is,  the  measures 
of  detail  which  are  to  come  after  ?.  He  can 
only  talk  on  supposition,  and  his  hypothesis 


is  false  and  unfounded.  He  declares,  for 
instance,  that  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
in  moving  for  Confederation,  is  to  introduce 
monarchy  into  America,  and  to  create  princes, 
viceroys,  and  an  aristocracy,  and  make  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier)  Governor  of  Lower 
Canada.  Such  ideas  could  never  enter  any 
head  but  those  of  men  who  are  incapable  of 
self-government,  and  who  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  become  demagogues.  In  good  truth, 
they  mean  nothing  but  to  agitate — to  make 
trouble  and  sow  discontent  throughout  the 
land,  with  relation  to  the  great  question 
which  has  for  months  been  the  subject  of 
discussion.  For  this  end,  they  get  up  little 
petitions,  to  be  signed  in  the  concessions, 
saying  to  the  women, — “  If  you  would  not 
lose  your  husband,  sign.  He  is  sure  to  be 
drafted  for  the  Confederation.  Sign,  if  you 
would  not  have  your  children  deprived  of 
their  religion  !  ”  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  It  is 
by  such  means  that  they  gain  their  little  ad¬ 
vantages.  I  have  just  been  informed  that 
these  men,  who  have  always  cried  out  that 
the  clergy  ought  not  to  interfere  in  politics, 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  enlist  the  clergy  and 
swell  the  cry  against  Confederation,  by  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  But 
the  clergy  know  them  too  well,  and  will  let 
them  shout.  When  I  hear  these  hon.  gentlemen 
of  the  Opposition  pretend  that  the  clergy  are 
on  their  side,  because  two  priests  have  written 
against  Confederation  in  the  newspapers,  I 
cannot  help  laughing.  They  are  now,  for¬ 
sooth,  the  saviours  of  religion  and  of  the 
clergy,  loving  and  respecting  them  above  all 
things.  They  spoke  another  language  when 
they  insulted  religion  and  the  clergy  in  their 
journals;  wlien  they  declared,  in  their  Institut 
Canadian ,  that  prit  sts  ought  to  be  forbidden 
to  talk  politics,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  elections.  Let  them  recollect  the  famous 
parody  on  excommunication,  published  in  the 
Pays,  which  never  existed  saye  in  the  narrow 
and  diabolical  mind  which  rules  the  Sibcle. 
But  now  all  this  is  to  be  forgotten ;  now  they 
say, — “Give  up  your  leaders — the  traitors  who 
intend  to  sell  the  country,  betray  your  reli¬ 
gion,  and  drag  your  nationality  through  the 
mire — and  come,  follow  us  !”  You  smile,  be- . 
cause  you  know  that  all  these  protestations 
which  you  are  making  in  favor  of  religion,  of 
the  clergy,  and  our  nationality,  are  a  fine 
piece  of  acting.  The  people  know  this,  and 
will  not  believe  you  ;  they  will  remain  true 
to  their  leaders  and  to  those  tried  friends 
who  have  always  served  them  well  afld  faith- 
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fully.  Those  who  are  now  in  power  have  on 
their  side  the  people  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  whom  you  would  use  as  a  stalking 
horse  in  your  campaign  against  Confedera¬ 
tion.  All  your  efforts,  all  your  tricks,  will 
not  succeed  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  representatives.  You  talk  of 
public  meetings,  of  the  people’s  opinion,  pe¬ 
titions,  &c.,  but  why  did  you  not  call  these 
meetings  when  the  members  were  at  home 
in  their  counties,  when  they  might  have 
met  you  face  to  face  ?  You  waited,  like 
cowards,  till  they  had  come  here  to  attend 
their  duties  in  this  House,  and  set  hire¬ 
ling  agents  to  work  to  get  up  those  meet¬ 
ings,  expecting  an  easy  victory.  We  know 
perfectly  well,  for  we  have  proofs,  that 
agents  well  paid  by  a  pol'tical  committee 
at  Montreal,  were  sent  to  all  the  parishes 
to  get  up  meetings  against  Confederation,  at 
which  they  made  use  of  the  most  contradic¬ 
tory  arguments,  varied  as  occasion  required, 
to  suit  their  object,  which  was  to  induce  the 
people  to  declare  against  the  scheme,  and 
sign  petitions  accordingly.  (Hear,  hear.) 
These  petitions  bear  the  names  of  children, 
and,  in  fact,  of  sucklings,  as  was  proved  the 
other  day  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Boucherville.  (Hear,  hear,  -and  laughter.) 
And  if  that  much  is  certain,  we  are  justified 
in  thinking  that  those  agents  must  have  done 
something  still  worse,  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  people  against  the  Government  scheme. 
Now,  I  say  that  in  view  of  all  this — in  view 
of  all  this  underhand  trickery  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Opposition  —  all  French-Canadians 
should  unite  together  in  support  of  a  just, 
frank  and  straightforward  measure,  such  as 
that  now  submitted  to  this  House.  Was  it 
not  stated,  long  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  the  measure  should  receive  a  calm 
and  fair  consideration  ?  And  yet  since  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  we  hare  had 
nothing  but  appeals  to  prejudice  made  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  measure,  in  place  of  dis¬ 
cussing  it  on  its  merits,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  The  honorable  member  for  Richelieu 
(Mr.  PerR-AULT)  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  way  of  appealing  to  national  and  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices,  and  in  order  to  attain  his 
object  he  cited  facts  long  past — drawn,  in 
fact,  from  ancient  history.  We  all  know  the 
facts  he  mentioned  ;  but  why  cite  them  as  he 
did  in  such  a  body  as  this  ?  It  is  neither 
politic  nor  right.  Our  duty  as  members  of 
this  House  is  to  make  laws  for  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  all 
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classes  of  the  population,  and  not  to  excite 
the  hatred  and  prejudices  of  one  section  of 
the  community  against  another  section. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then,  again,  what  was  the  gist 
of  the  speech  just  made  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  (Mr. 
J.  B.  E.  Dorion) — who  certainly,  I  must 
admit,  possesses  oratorical  ability,  as  well  as 
other  gifts?  It  was  just  simply  a  compari¬ 
son  between  our  Goverment  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  course  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  The  honorable 
member  is  never  weary  of  looking  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  one  eye.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why 
does  not  the  honorable  member  tell  us  frank¬ 
ly  at  once  that  he  desires  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States?  For,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  statements,  the  American 
Government  is  an  extraordinary  government, 
a  model  government,  a  government  unequalled 
in  the  world!  But  no;  instead  of  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  his  real  thoughts,  he  stops 
short  at  insinuations,  and  comparisons  of  tae 
expenditure  attending  the  two  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  order  to  leave  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  An¬ 
other  hon.  member  of  this  House,  who  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  religious  or 
national  prejudices  of  the  people — the  hon. 
member  for Bagot  (Hon.Mr.LAPRAMBOiSE) — 
has  thought  proper,  this  evening,  to  join  in 
the  outcry  of  the  Opposition  on  this  subject. 
He  cited  an  event  which  has  just  occurred  at 
Toronto,  and  which  everybody  regrets,  and 
used  it  as  an  argument  against  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  submitted  to  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Why  drag  that  fact  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  great  question,  and  at  a  solemn 
moment  like  this  ?  I  do  think  that  it  was 
hardly  becoming  in  an  honorable  ex-minister 
of  the  Crown  to  say  to  this  House, — “  Two 
sisters  of  charity  have  been  insulted  in  the 
streets  of  Toronto;  ergo,  sisters  of  charity 
will  Dot  be  tolerated  under  Confederation; 
the  clergy  will  be  persecuted,  and  religion  an¬ 
nihilated.”  But  this  style  of  argument  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  somewhat  too  tardily.  These  pro¬ 
testations  of  devotedness  to  religion  and  to 
the  clergy  come  too  late  to  be  believe^  by  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada,  or  to  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Richelieu  also  indulged  in  insin¬ 
uations  against  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  and  stated 
that  he  was  still  as  great  a  fanatic  as  ever 
against  our  religion  and  our  clergy.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
was  wrong  in  speaking  as  he  formerly  did, 
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when  he  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  ; 
hut  how  much  more  culpable  was  it  not  in 
the  Rouges  to  support  him  at  that  very  time  ? 
The  members  of  the  Opposition  reproach  us 
to-day  with  supporting  the  Lon.  President  of 
the  Council,  and  blame  us  for  things  we  have 
not  done.  We  blamed  the  Hon.  Presidentof 
the  Council  for  attacking  our  clergy  and  in¬ 
sulting  what  we  respect  most.  We  opposed 
him  with  all  our  strength,  but  at  that  very 
time  the  Opposition  supported  him,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  everything  he  said.  The  people 
know  that  perfectly  well ;  they  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  thoroughly  the  difference  between 
our  motives  and  yours,  in  opposing  the  hon. 
member  for  South  Oxford,  and  you  cannot 
deceive  them.  The  people  will  say  to  you, — 
“  Give  us  a  proof  of  what  you  can  do  ;  and  if 
you  are  better  than  these  you  attack,  we  will 
accept  your  leadership.”  What  crime  are  we 
charged  with  to-day  by  the  Opposition  ?  Af¬ 
ter  numberless  fierce  struggles,  and  two  gen¬ 
eral  elections,  it  had  become  impossible  for 
any  party  to  govern  the  country.  The- people 
were  weary  of  the  whole  thing,  and  wished  for 
a  change.  It  was  then  that  a  coalition  took 
place  between  the  two  parties  who  formed 
the  majority  in  either  section  of  the  province. 
The  Opposition  should  not  condemn  that  al¬ 
liance  ;  on  the  contrax-y,  they  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  their  support  to  the  honorable 
member  for  South  Oxford  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown), 
since  he  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada,  in  order 
to  find  some  means  of  carrying  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  of  removing  the  difficulties  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  delegates  to  the  Quebec  Conference 
were  not  empowered  to  prepare  a  scheme  such 
as  that  now  before  us :  but  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Government  had  not  the  right  to  do 
so?  The  Ministry  have  prepared  a  scheme 
which  they  now  submit  to  us,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  empowered  to  pi$cpare  it,  but  whether  the 
scheme  is  a  good  one,  whether  it  is  deserving 
of  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  province.  This  it  is  for  us  to 
say,  and  it  is  all  we  have  to  say ;  but  it  is  not 
right  to  accuse  hon.  Ministers,  who  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  discharge  their  duty  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  from  its  difficu'ties — it  is 
not  right  to  reproach  them,  after  they  have 
labored  day  and  night  at  their  task,  and  to 
tell  them  they  had  no  right  to  do  what  they 
have  done.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  Government  scheme  ; 


but  no,  we  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  we 
have  had  nothing  but  personal  attacks,  ap¬ 
peals  to  prejudice,  and  underhand  attempts 
out  of  doors  against  the  scheme.  We  have 
had  a  crop  of  suppositions  and  insinuations 
against  this  man  and  that  man.  It  is  “  sup¬ 
posed  ”  that  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
for  Lower  Canada  desires  to  become  a  gover¬ 
nor  ;  another  is  accused  of  desiring  to  be 
made  a  judge  of  a  Federal  court,  and  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House  favorable  to  the 
Government  scheme  is  accused  of  aiming  at 
making  money,  obtaining  a  place  or  honors, 
by  betraying  and  selling  the  cause  of  the 
people.  This  is  certainly  most  unjust,  and 
everyone  of  these  suppositions  is  utterly  un¬ 
warranted.  Those  who  indulge  in  them  have 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  bring  forward  in 
support  of  their  assertions,  and  they  would, 
therefore,  be  much  better  employed  in  a  calm 
and  deliberate  discussion  of  the  measure  it¬ 
self.  (Hear,  hear.)  Other  hon.  members, 
with  a  view  of  opposing  the  Government 
scheme  and  depreciating  it  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  have  made  use  of  the  name  of  an 
honored  citizen,  now  living  in  the  retirement 
of  private  life.  The  honorable  member  for 
Bagot  (Hon.  Mr.  Laframboise)  told  us 
that  Mr.  C.  S.  Cherrier,  of  Montreal,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  opinion  should  have  great 
weight,  because  he  is  a  “  devout  ”  man.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
con, lection  there  can  possibly  exist  between 
religious  devotion  and  a  discussion  such  as 
this?  I  was  really  sorry  to  hear  such  lan¬ 
guage  fall  from  the  honorable  member  for 
Bagot,  for  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  arguments  of  that  kind.  It  is 
utterly  astounding  to  see  the  party  who 
wanted  to  shut  up  the  priests  in  their  vestries, 
and  deny  them  the  right  to  hold  any  political 
opinions,  using  Mr.  Cherrier’s  devotion  as  a 
weapon  wherewith  to  combat  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
great  agitation  promoted  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  since  the 
alliance  of  the  Conservative  party  with  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council  ?  Has  he 
forgotten  that  he  himself  carried  aut  im¬ 
plicitly  the  behests  of  that  hon.  gentleman  all 
the  time  they  worked  together  ?  And  if  cot, 
how  can  he  possibly  make  it  a  crime  in  others 
to  work  with  him?  Mas  he  not  aware  that 
his  own  Government — the  Government  of  the 
hon.  member  fo:  Cornwall  (Hon.  J.  S.  Mac¬ 
donald) — existed  only  at  his  will;  that  the 
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Hon.  President  of  the  Counoil  chastised  that 
Government  for  its  most  trifling  backslidings ; 
and  that  whenever  he  threatened,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  quickly  mended  its  ways  ?  To-day  you 
speak  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  province  ; 
but  you  formed  part  of  a  Ministry  which  prom¬ 
ised  wonders  to  the  country,  and  what  did  it 
do  after  all  ?  The  facts  are  there ;  and 
surely  it  ill-becomes  you  to  speak  of  extrav¬ 
agant  expenditure.  Hon.  gentlemen  exclaim — 
“  $40  per  head  t”  They  do  not,  it  is  true, 
tell  us  that  the  high  price  of  molasses  is  due 
to  Cartier  and  J.  A.  Macdonald — (laugh¬ 
ter) — but  they  everywhere  assert  that  these 
gentlemen  want  to  ruin  the  people,  increase 
the  taxes,  and  plunge  the  country  into  an 
ocean  of  debt.  And  yet  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  have  themselves  been  in  power,  and 
notwithstanding  all  their  previous  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  taxation  and  extravagant  expenditure, 
they  were  forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
customs  duties,  and  to  work  out  responsible 
government ;  they  found  it  necessary  to 
retract  all  they  had  said  in  former  speeches, 
when  they  themselves  held  the  reins  of  power. 
But  they  did  not  remain  in  office  long  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  old  leaven  completely,  and 
now  that  they  are  out  of  power  once  more, 
we  find  them  taking  up  their  former  cries. 
We  have  the  honorable  members  for  Chateau- 
guay  and  Hochelaga,  who  once  had  a  Con¬ 
federation  scheme  of  their  own,  opposing  the 
scheme  of  the  Government,  simply  because  it 
did  not  originate  with  themselves,  and  op¬ 
posing  the  adoption  of  any  measure  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  These  honorable 
gentlemen  stated,  through  their  organ  Le 
Pays,  that  if  England  desires  to  retain 
Canada,  she  should  pay  for  its  defences.  This 
is  not  said  so  openly  now,  but  the  great  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  the  immense  number  of 
their  guns,  ships  of  war  and  armies,  are  used 
as  arguments  to  shew  the  uselessness  of  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  defend  ourselves  in 
case  of  attack,  and  also  to  lead  the  people  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  the  country 
not  to  expend  anything  for  defence.  When 
the  Cartier-Macdonald  Government  was 
defeated  on  a  question  of  loyalty  towards  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  whole  Opposition 
voted  against  the  principle  of  organizing  the 
militia  for  our  defence.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  then  voted  unflinchingly  against 
a  Militia  law ;  but  three  or  four  days  after, 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  place 
of  those  whom  they  had  defeated,  they  them¬ 
selves  voted,  witnout  scruple  or  hesitation, 
$600,000  foi  the  organisation  of  the  militia. 


They  appointed  instructors  throughout  the 
whole  country,  for  they  had  learned  that  as 
British  subjects  they  had  duties  towards  the 
Imperial  Government.  To-day  they  are 
acting  as  they  then  acted,  and  they  desire 
once  more  to  play  a  double  game.  They  do 
not  want  Confederation,  but  they  admit  that 
there  is  need  of  a  remedy  for  our  sectional 
difficulties,  of  the  existence  of  which  there 
can  be  no  question.  Yet  they  refuse  to  say 
what  remedy  they  propose  for  our  difficulties. 
They  keep  it  all  to  themselves,  shut  up  in 
their  own  minds,  as  they  did  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  budget  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Chateauguay,  which  was  to  be  the  cure  for  all 
our  financial  difficulties,  but  which  never  saw 
the  light.  Eighteen  months  of  incubation  did 
not  suffice  to  bring  forth  the  bantling. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  succeed  in  inducing  all  the 
provinces  to  accept  the  scheme,  they,  at  all 
events,  will  have  kept  their  word  and  kept 
the  faith  which  is  due  to  a  treaty  solemnly  con¬ 
tracted  between  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America.  The  hon.  member  for  Chateau¬ 
guay  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton)  has  told  us  that  he 
had  received  a  telegraphic  despatch,  by  which 
he  had  positive  information  that  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  had  rejected  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  that  they  had  pronounced  against 
it  in  New  Brunswick.  But  what  does  all 
that  amount  to  ?  Ought  we  on  that  account 
also  to  reject  the  scheme  of  the  Government? 
Are  we  not  bound  to  this  scheme  by  the  word 
of  our  Ministers  ?  No,  we  hold  to  this 
great  scheme  of  Confederation,  and  we  want 
no  little  schemes  such  as  are  pioposed  by  the 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House — schemes  by  which  they  would  appoint 
little  judges  and  divide  Canada  into  little  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  Opposition,  it  is  true,  have 
created  a  certain  amount  of  distrust  in  this 
scheme  among  tne  people,  by  harping  on 
direct  taxation,  and  declaring  that  Canada 
will  be  obliged  to  tax  herself  in  order  to  pur 
chase  and  defend  the  territory  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  They  hope  by  these  means  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to 
return  to  power ;  but  even  if  they  succeeded, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  do  later  what  they 
have  already  done,  what  they  now  con- 
iemn,  and  what  the  men  now  in  power  are 
desirous  of  doing  in  the  interest  of  the  people , 
they  would  be  obliged  to  organize  the  defences 
of  the  country,  as  the  Government  propose  to 
do,  and  as  the  Imperial  Government  desire. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  to  choose  one 
of  two  alternatives — either  we  must  annex 
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ourselves  to  the  United  States,  or  we  must 
respect  the  wishes  of  England  and  accept 
Confederation  with  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
If  we  do  not  desire  either  Confederation  or 
annexation,  we  must  remain  as  we  are  and 
continue  to  struggle  with  Upper  Canada;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  people  will  remain  behind 
their  plough,  business  will  be  at  a  stand-still, 
and  the  debt  will  be  increased  by  millions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  several  days  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  listened  to  pompous 
speeches  made  by  honorable  members  of  the 
Opposition,  appealing  incessantly  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  national  prejudices  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  view  of  de¬ 
feating  the  Government  scheme.  These  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  draw  pictures  which  are 
really  heartrending.  They  tell  the  Protes¬ 
tants  that  under  Confederation  they  will  lose 
all  their  rights  in  Lower  Canada  in  respect 
of  the  education  of  their  children;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  tell  the  Catholics  that 
their  religion  is  in  danger,  because  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  have  the  right  of  veto 
in  respect  of  all  the  measures  of  the  Local 
Government.  But  this  right  of  veto  must  of 
necessity  exist  somewhere,  in  order  that  the 
minority  may  be  protected  from  any  injustice 
which  the  majority  might  attempt  to  do  them. 
We  cannot  hope  to  have  the  majority  in  the 
Federal  Parliament,  when  we  French  Lower 
Canadians  and  Catholics  have  never  had  it 
under  the  existing  union.  And  yet  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  relations 
which  have  always  existed  between  us  and 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  other  orpins  and  re¬ 
ligions.  The  Benning  Divorce  Bill  affords 
a  proof  that  we  are  in  a  minority  in  the  present 
Legislature,  for  the  Protestants  all  voted  in 
favor  of  that  measure,  and  the  Catholics 
against  it,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The 
Catholics,  then,  are  wrong  when  they  exclaim 
that  we  ought  to  unite  and  carry  out  our  own 
religious  views  and  secure  the  triumph  of 
French-Canadian  nationality ;  doing  so  will 
only  have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  Protestants 
and  the  British-Canadians  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  then  we  should  fall  into  a  state 
of  anarchy.  One  night  last  week,  about 
midnight,  an  honorable  member  of  this  House, 
an  ex-Minister,  the  honorable  member  for 
Cornwall  (Honorable  J.  S.  Macdonald) 
forgot  his  position  so  far  as  to  seek  to  excite 
religious  jealousies  and  hatreds;  but  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  and  that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  treated  his  fanatical  appeals  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  have  made  no  response.  After 


having  heard  this,  can  any  one  believe  in  the 
reality  of  all  these  anticipations  of  danger 
paraded  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  House,  and 
throughout  the  country  ?  No,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  believe  in  it,  and  not  to  perceive  that 
it  is  all  hypocrisy,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  ha3  been  also  said  that  the  use  of  our 
language  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  French 
laws  would  disappear  when  Confederation 
was  accomplished.  But  is  it  not  a  well-known 
fact  that  we  owe  the  protection  of  our  French 
laws  to  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower 
Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier),  and  is  not  the 
Code  Civil,  which  he  has  just  laid  before  us, 
a  sufficient  answer  to  all  that  can  be  asserted 
on  this  head?  The  French  laws  will  be 
maintained  and  respected  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  this  we  owe  to  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier).  We  shall  have  a 
statute  to  assimilate  the  law  of  evidence  in 
commercial  matters  in  Lower  Canada ;  but 
the  French  laws  will  not  be  abolished.  If 
there  is  a  man  in  the  whole  country  who  pos¬ 
sesses  real  legal  judgment,  and  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  certainly  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada,  Mr. 
George  Etienne  Cartier.  No  one  will 
deny  this,  and  there  is  not  a  man  who  can 
compete  with  him  in  this  respect.  Why 
come  here  and  tell  us  that  our  language  is 
about  to  disappear,  and  that  its  use  is  to  be 
abolished  in  the  Federal  Legislature?  Is  it 
because  lies  must  be  told  in  order  to  oppose 
the  scheme  of  the  Government,  and  real  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposition  cannot  be  found  ?  A 
drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw,  and  that  is 
what  the  Opposition  are  doing  to-day.  But 
they  ought  to  be  just,  and  to  admit  that  we 
shall  have  our  code,  which  will  guarantee  to 
us  the  maintenance  of  our  laws  in  Lower 
Canada,  just  as  the  Imperial  Act  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  us  the  use  of  our  language.  Why, 
too,  should  personal  recrimination  be  indulged 
in  in  this  discussion?  “Cartier,”  they 
say,  “  does  this  because  he  wants  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernor.” 

Mr.  GEOFFBION — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  DENIS — The  honorable  member  for 
Verch&res,  who  ories  “Hear,  hear,”  is  a  man  of 
too  much  talent  and  good  sense  to  approve  of 
such  language,  and  especially  to  make  use  of 
suoh  arguments.  He  ought  to  leave  that  to 
the  honorable  member  for  Bichelieu  (Mr. 
Perrault),  who  openly  tells  us  in  this 
House  that  the  majority  is  venal  and  servile. 
Such  language  as  this  ought  not  to  be  made 
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use  of  here,  out  of  respect  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  French-Canadians  in  this  House.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  beardless 
youth,  with  no  more  experience  than  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Richelieu,  particularly 
when  he  is  addressing  men  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  capacity  of  the  Honorable  At¬ 
torney  General  for  Lower  Canada.  All 
parties  agree  in  saying  that  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  East  is  capable,  honest,  and  of  the 
highest  integrity;  but  all  do  not  approve  of  his 
policy,  and  that  is  perfectly  legitimate.  But 
that  is  no  reason  for  attacxing  his  private 
character,  and  putting  in  his  mouth  opinions 
which  he  has  never  uttered.  They  say  he  is 
honest  and  upright,  and  yet  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  he  is  willing  to  sell  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  religion  and  his  nationality  for  a 
title  or  an  appointment  as  Governor.  This 
is  very  unfair.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  members 
of  the  Opposition  demand  an  appeal  to  the 
people  upon  the  question  of  Confederation. 
But  if  it  were  granted,  you  would  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  what  lengths  they  would  go. 
These  demands  for  an  appeal  to  the  people 
are  only  made  with  the  view  of  serving  the 
purposes  of  a  clique ,  who  would  say  to  those 
who  desired  to  discuss  frankly  the  question 
before  the  country — “  Hold  your  tongues  and 
vote  against  the  Government  I”  This  is  what 
they  have  already  attempted  to  do  by  means 
of  meetings  which  they  have  caused  to  be 
held  in  different  counties ;  but  I  must  say 
that  in  mine  they  did  not  succeed  in  their 
designs.  They  sent  three  agents  there,  under 
different  pretexts,  who  tried  by  every  possible 
means  to  induce  the  people  to  pronounce 
against  the  Ministerial  scheme ;  but  they  did 
not  succeed ;  and  yet  I  am  the  humblest 
member  of  this  honorable  House.  But  as  I 
happened  just  at  that  time  to  be  attending  to 
the  duties  of  my  profession  at  the  court  of  the 
district  of  Beauharnois,  I  observed  that  these 
agents  had  been  sent  by  the  Montreal  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  was  enabled  to  defeat  their  little 
plans  and  their  little  games.  They  tried  to 
make  little  speeches,  and  hold  little  meetings, 
but  as  I  was  on  the  spot  they  gained  nothing 
by  it.  But  all  this  serves  to  indicate  the 
means  that  have  been  employed  by  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  Opposition  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  measure  of  Confederation.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  them,  because 
they  naturally  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
triumph  for  their  party,  and  they  employed 
these  means  as  they  might  have  employed 
others,  although  they  do  not  care  a  rush  for 
the  holy  cause  of  nationality  or  religion. 


(Hear,  hear.)  I  remember  very  well  what 
used  to  be  said  and  what  used  to  be  done  in 
the  Institut  Canadien  of  Montreal,  and  I 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  present  con¬ 
duct  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House  who  belonged  to  that  Insti¬ 
tut  is  a  direct  protest  against  what  they  did 
in  the  Institut,  in  which  we  have  had  Suisses 
coming  and  preaching  religious  toleration. 
Then  it  used  to  be  said — “  We  must  advance 
with  the  times,”  and  they  used  to  read  the 
Pucelle.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  propose  to  establish  the  annual 
parliaments,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Hoche- 
laga  used  to  cry  out  for,  but  they  are  engaged 
in  settling  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  They 
call  upon  every  man  oftalent  to  aid  them  in  this 
task,  or  to  invent  a  better  remedy  for  these 
difficulties,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  country. 
But  if  those  who  oppose  the  Government 
measure  are  contented  with  mere  opposition, 
without  proposing  any  better  measure  in  its 
stead,  what  will  the  people  say  to  them  if  they 
present  themselves  to  their  constituents,  to 
ask  them  to  pronounce  between  them  and  the 
Government  ?  They  will  say — “  What  have 
you  done  ;  what  have  you  to  offer  to  oompare 
with  what  the  Ministers  have  done  and  offered 
to  us  ?”  They  will  ask  them  for  their 
measure,  but  they  will  keep  it  hidden  away 
with  that  famous  budget  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Chateadguay,  which  has  not  yet 
been  hatched  after  eighteen  months’  incuba¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  Government  measure  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  and  that  it  has  defects,  as  all  plans  made 
by  men  must  have.  For  my  parti  admit  it 
most  willingly;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  compromise,  and  this  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Opposition  take  good  care  not  to 
allow  for  or  to  state.  In  public  they  say  that 
the  French-Canadians  are  going  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  English  element  in  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  that  they  will  lose  their  lan¬ 
guage.  But  do  they  not  know  that  in  Upper 
Canada  the  French  language  has  been  pre¬ 
served  as  pure  and  unalloyed  as  in  Lower 
Canada,  wherever  there  is  the  smallest  nucleus 
of  French  inhabitants  ?  The  members  on  the 
other  side  propose  giving  us  lessons  in  the 
art  of  preserving  our  language  and  our  nation¬ 
ality — they,  annexationists  at  heart  and  in 
their  actions,  who  are  always  looking  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be 
an  annexationist,  but  at  least  let  them  frankly 
admit  what  they  are.  Thus  the  honorable 
member  for  Chateauguay  (Hon.  Mr.  Holton) 
is  more  of  a  Yankee  than  any  one.  He  told  us 
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to-day  he  did  not  like  great  undertakings, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  certain  great  under¬ 
takings  in  which  he  has  had  a  hand,  have  not 
had  the  effect  of  emptying  his  purse.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Why  should  the  country  be  prevented 
from  advancing  in  the  way  of  progress  ;  why 
prevent  the  construction  of  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  our  French-Canadians  in  the  country  ? 
You  seem  to  forget  your  words  and  deeds  of 
yesterday.  When  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  the  honorable  member  for 
Chateauguay  was  constantly  rising  to  tell  us 
that  we  were  a  factious  Opposition,  a  dreadful 
Opposition,  because  we  did  not  allow  the 
Government  to  do  just  what  they  liked. 
But  he  does  not  think  his  own  opposition  to¬ 
day  factious,  he  who  has  risen  fifty-five  times 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and  who  cuts  up 
every  question  like  fresh  butter.  He  says  to¬ 
day  that  the  Government  wishes  to  choke  off 
discussion  and  to  prevent  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  from  speaking,  and  yet  he  has  spo¬ 
ken  fifty-five  times  !  The  hon.  member  for  Lot- 
bini&re  (Mr.JoLY)  told  us,  the  other  day,  that 
the  people  are  in  a  condition  of  torpor,  and 
that  they  must  be  awakened.  If  they  are  in 
a  condition  of  torpor  anywhere,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  in  Lower  Canada ;  but  if  they 
were,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  awakened 
by  all  the  fine  speeches  delivered  by  honor¬ 
able  members  on  the  other  side  ot‘  the  House, 
and  on  observing  the  great  resistance  which 
they  offer  to  divorce  and  their  fervent  energy 
in  maintaining  family  ties  unbroken.  Those 
gentlemen  loudly  proclaim  to  us  that  we  ought 
not  to  vote  for  divorce ;  but  it  is  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  for  them  to  tell  us  so — all  Catholics 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  vote  against  divorce.  We  know  that  the 
laws  of  Parliament  cannot  prevail  over  those 
of  the  Church.  And  we  are  not  voting  for 
divorce  in  voting  for  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  declamations  of  hon.  members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  cannot  carry  conviction  into  the  minds 
of  any  one.  Nobody  asks  us  to  enact  a  law 
to  allow  civil  magistrates  to  celebrate  mar¬ 
riages,  and  all  that  is  said  by  the  Opposition 
in  relation  to  this  question  only  amounts  to  a 
tempest  in  a  tea-pot.  At  any  rate  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  conversion  of 
hon.  members,  and  now  they  need  only  tell 
the  truth  for  the  future,  and  their  past  sins 
will  be  forgiven  them.  However,  although 
they  constitute  themselves  the  protectors  of 
our  religion  and  nationality,  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  do  not  yet  very  firmly  believe  in 


their  conversion,  and  that  they  have  not  yet 
attained  the  confidence  of  the  country ;  for 
otherwise  the  plan  of  the  Government  is 
sufficiently  new  and  sufficiently  little  under¬ 
stood  to  allow  of  their  having  a  chance  of 
returning  to  power.  (Hear.)  The  people, 
in  view  of  all  their  fine  declarations,  will 
probably  think  that  they  are  going  to  ally 
themselves  with  our  friends  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  do  so,  it  will  then  be  perceived  that  they 
are  not  sincere,  and  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.  In  the  meantime  the  people  will 
consider  the  scheme  which  is  submitted  to  us, 
and  will  judge  it  upon  its  merits,  without 
allowing  themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
appeals  to  prejudices  and  insinuations  made  by 
honorable  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  I  shall,  at  a  later  period,  speak  upon 
the  question  itself,  but  I  will  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  honorable  member  for  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  gave  us  a  long  speech  with  the  help  of 
Garne  ATI’s  History  of  Canada ,  which  he  read 
out  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Nor 
will  I  utter  threats  either,  and  no  one 
of  us  will  say,  “  If  matters  do  not  go  on  in 
this  way,  or  in  that,  you  will  see.”  In  a 
country  like  ours,  we  do  not  say  “you  will 
see !”  To  do  so  is  to  try  to  create  useless 
excitement  amoDg  the  people,  and  all  honest 
ien  should  reprove  such  conduct.  Besides, 
who  is  the  man  who  has  influence  enough 
to  raise  the  people  at  the  present  moment? 
Certainly  not  our  worthy  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
Cherrier,  for  he  is  too  peaceable,  too  devout, 
and  too  good  a  Catholic  to  tell  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people  to  rise  and  fight  against  the 
scheme  of  the  Government  by  force  of  arms. 
No,  he  will  rather  tell  them  to  respect 
authority,  and  claim  their  rights  if  they 
consider  themselves  injured,  because  he  is 
aware  that  it  is  better  to  respect  one’s  father 
than  to  fight  against  him.  As  to  Hon.  Mr. 
Papineau,  that  distinguished  man  has 
undergone  mortification  enough  in  his  public 
life,  and  feels  enough  regret  for  his  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen  who  perished  at  St. 
Denis  and  elsewhere,  to  prevent  his  wishing 
,  to  recommence  pjaying  that  game.  The 
honorable  member  for  Bagot  reproached  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada 
with  having  been  present  at  St.  Denis,  and 
with  having  returned  from  thence.  Would 
he  have  preferred  to  have  seen  him  lying 
amid  the  dead  and  mingling  his  ashes  with 
those  of  the  victims  who  perished  there  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  LAFRAMBOISE— Oh  !  there 
was  no  danger. 

Mr.  DENIS  —  You  reproach  him  with 
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baviDg  done  this  when  he  was  young,  and  yet 
you  say  that  you  would  do  the  same  if  you 
were  powerful  enough  to  undertake  it.  That 
is  no  argument,  and  that  is  not  what  we  ought 
to  do.  We  ought  to  say  to  England  that  it 
is  our  wish  to  remain  under  the  shadow  of  her 
noble  flag;  that  we  stand  in  fear  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  she 
can  do  to  help  us.  It  is  in  this  way  that  our 
Ministers  should  approach  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  if  the  negotiations  do  not  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  separate  and  to  seek  another  state 
of  existence.  The  debate  has  taken  too 
personal  a  turn,  and  we  have  listened  to  ac¬ 
cusations  and  insinuations  against  this  per¬ 
son  and  that  person  ;  but  as  the  Opposition 
has  nothing  better  to  suggest  to  us  than  what 
is  proposed  to  us  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  cannot  hope  that  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  will  support  them 
with  the  sole  object  of  defeating  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition 
benches  call  for  the  details,  bqt  their  lead¬ 
ers  may  be  called  upon  to  say  what  they 
suggest  to  bring  the  country  forth  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  is  plunged.  What 
they  desire  is  the  status  quo.  But  let  them 
propose  something  practical  to  u®  ;  let  them 
say  what  they  want  and  what  they  can  do. 
Instead  of  this  we  hear  from  them  nothing 
but  recriminations  and  perpetual  fault  find¬ 
ing.  They  ask  why  the  Government  does  not 
now  state  how  the  local  governments  are  to 
be  organised  ;  but  the  reply  to  this  question 
made  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for 
Lower  Canada,  was  .very  just,  when  he  told 
them  that  the  Government  wished  first  to 
know  whether  we  were  favorable  to  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  that  then  they  would  bring  forward 
the  details.  This  is  perfectly  fair,  and  vse 
must  not  mix  up  the  cards.  (Hear,  hear.) 
i  do  not  wish  to  speak  at  greater  length 
at  present;  but  I  must  allude,  however,  to 
the  continual  assertion  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  (Hon.  Mr.  Do- 
rion)  with  respect  to  the  enormous  na¬ 
tional  debt  which  Confederation  will  entail. 
Why  uoes  he  not  take  account  of  the  reasons 
which  induce  the  Lower  Provinces  to  refuse 
Confederation  ?  Is  it  because  those  reasons 
are  fatal  to  his  arguments  ?  In  fact  the 
Lower  Provinces  declare  that  our  Ministers 
wished  to  obtaio  too  much  for  Canada,  that 
the  burthens  to  be  laid  upon  them  are  too 
heavy,  and  that  an  alliance  with  us  would 
ruin  them :  whilst  honorable  members  on 


the  other  side  of  the  House  declare  that 
they  will  none  of  this  alliance,  because  we 
grant  too  much  to  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Those  provinces  say  that  Confederation  will 
not  be  advantageous  to  them,  because  they 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  canals,  the 
railways  and  other  improvements  in  Canada, 
and  because  they  would  derive  no  advantage 
from  an  alliance  with  us.  Besides,  those 
provinces  are  now  in  the  hands  of  agents  of 
the  United  States,  whose  great  object  is  to 
prevent  the  success  of  Confederation,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  trade  with 
the  provinces.  That  is  why  they  labored, 
‘and  labored  successfully,  to  prevent  the 
election  of  the  partisans  of  Confederation 
in  New  Brunswick,  just  as  they  would  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  our  elec¬ 
tions  here,  if  an  appeal  to  the  people 
should  be  had  on  the  question,  for  they 
would  work  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  (Opposition  laughter.)  I  see  the 
honorable  member  for  Drummond  and  Ar 
thabaska  laughing — 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — I  am  laughing  at 
the  silly  stuff1  you  have  been  talking  to  us 
for  the  last  hour. 

Mr.  DENIS — If  there  is  a  man  in  thb 
House  who  has  talked  gilly  stuff  and  holds 
narrow  ideas,  that  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
honorable  member  tor  Drummond  and  Ar- 
thabaska — he  who  has  never  done  anything 
but  stir  up  and  foment  the  prejudices  of 
race — he  wno  writes  little  letters  to  get  pe¬ 
titions  against  Confederation  signed  in  his 
county  by  all  the  women  and  children  in  it. 
Although  I  have  not,  like  the  honorable 
member,  at  my  command  a  little  newspaper 
like  the  Uefritheur ,  which  never  cleared 
( defrichi )  anything  except  when  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Hochelaga  was  At¬ 
torney  General  for  Lower  Canada,  and 
then  the  honorable  member  knew  very  well 
how  to  make  clearings  among  Government 
jobs  and  advertisements — I  am  quite  able 
to  reply  to  the  honorable  member.  It  is 
truly  laughable  to  hear  a  man  like  him  talk 
of  the  “silly  stuff"  of  others,  when  we 
think  of  his  newspaper  articles  in  which  be 
said  “  Pay  !  wretched  people  —  molasses 
and  tea  are  dear  ” — and  what  be  said  about 
the  Seigniorial  bill  and  the  Municipal  bill — 
two  measures  which  have  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world — and  about 
the  Reciprocity  treaty,  wh'ch  was,  by  his 
shewing,  to  do  all  softs  of  harm  to  the 
country,  but  which  has  done  all  fiorta  of 
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good.  Ah  !  it  is  the  same  sohool  all  over. 
The  instant  a  man  holds  a  different  opinion 
from  those  gentlemen,  he  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  all  that  he  says  is  silly  stuff.  Truly, 
these  are  the  foolish  virgins  who  have  no 
oil  in  their  lamps. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — You  are  charm¬ 
ing! 

Mb.  DENIS  —  The  honorable  member 
told  us,  a  short  time  since,  that  we  were 
passing  from  extravagance  to  folly  ;  with  one 
stroke  of  the  -pen  he  sweeps  away  all  the 
apices  of  the  country,  and  declares  that  they 
are  merely  heaps  of  fools  and  simpletons  ^ 
but  I  forgive  him,  for  I  believe  that  he  is 
not  compos  mentis.  As  to  those  who  set 
themselves  up  here  as  the  defenders  of  reli¬ 
gion,  we  shall,  before  believing  them,  wait 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  is  intrupted  the  duty  of 
speaking  on  the  subject ;  and  as  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  nationality,  we  shall  hearken 
to  the  men  to  whom  the  people  have  delega¬ 
ted  the  duty  of  watching  over  and  protect¬ 
ing  it,  and  we  shall  not  follow  the  leading 
of  men  like  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  Confederation.  (Ministerial  cheers, 
and  ironical  Opposition  laughter.) 

Mb.  POULIOT  said  —  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  intention,  befoie  recording  my  vote 
on  the  resolutions  which  are  now  before  the 
House,  to  make  Borne  remarks  respecting 
them  at  much  greater  length  than  I  shall 
now  do ;  for  now  we  find  that  this  new 
being,  which  was  to  be  brought  forth  in 
order  to  save  the  country,  has  already  per¬ 
ished  while  still  in  embryo,  from  the  violent 
blow  which  it  has  received  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  and  if  we  still  turn  our  attention  to 
it,  our  doing  so  is  certainly  only  in  order  to 
relieve  the  womb  of  its  mother,  whom  it 
greatly  inconveniences,  and  who  would  ul¬ 
timately  have  been  destroyed  by  it.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  to  join  in  the  libera  and  to 
chant  requiescat  in  pace — (laughter) — and 
that,  I  think,  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada 
will  sing  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  that 
Providence  which,  we  love  to  think,  watches 
with  special  care  over  our  beloved  Canada, 
for  haviag  preserved  us  from  being  plunged 
into  the  abyss,  on  the  verge  of  which  v»e 
were  standing,  and  to  charge  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  this 
House  to  go  to  England  and  deliver  its 
funeral  oration  (Hear,  hear.)  Yet,  though 
.euoh  is  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excep¬ 


tional  position  in  which  the  county  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here,  and  the 
position  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
describe  me  as  occupying  in  this  House,  by 
the  assertion  that  I  do  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  in  relation  to 
this  great  question,  compel  me,  before  vot¬ 
ing,  to  hold  up  to  view  the  special  situation 
of  my  county  and  to  shew  that  in  voting  as 
I  propose  to  do,  I  shall  be  doing  no  more 
than  carrying  out  and  executing  the  wishes 
of  the  electors  whom  I  represent.  I  should 
wish  that  several  of  the  members  who  are 
going  to  vote  on  the  opposite  side  may  be 
able  to  shew  as  good  grounds  in  support  of 
their  votes.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true  that 
a  meeting,  called  by  myself  in  my  double 
capacity  as  warden  of  the  county  and  mem¬ 
ber  representing  it,  was  held  in  my  county, 
and  that  at  that  meeting  there  was  some 
disturbance  which  prevented  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  in  relation  to  Confederation  ; 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
that  meeting  was  held  only  two  days  before 
the  balloting  for  the  militia,  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  great  agitation  had  been  got  up 
among  the  young  men,  who  are  mot  even 
electors,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  from  the  subject,  to  discuss 
which  it  had  been  called  together  ;  and  it  is 
acknowledged,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  a  certain  number  of 
people,  in  any  county  whatever,  who  will 
be  ever  ready  to  create  a  disturbance  if  only 
they  are  provided  with  what  is  needful,  and 
such  is  what  took  place  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  Since  then,  however,  several  of 
the  principal  parishes  have  •  pronounced 
upon  Confederation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  resolutions,  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  : — 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  municipal  council 
ot  the  parish  of  St.  Arsene,  in  the  county  of 
T6raiscouata,  duly  called  by  special  and  public 
notice,  and  held  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Arsene, 
in  the  public  hall,  on  Monday,  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Munici 
pal  Act  of  Lower  Canada  of  1860,  and  at  which 
meeting  were  present :  J.  Prime  Roy,  Esquire, 
Mayor,  and  Messieurs  Francois  DobS,  J.  Bte. 
Pelletier,  Hector  Roy,  Germain  Terriault, 
Joseph  Roy  and  Clovis  Berube,  members  of 
the  said  Council  and  constituting  a  quorum  ;  the 
said  J.  Prime  Roy,  Bsquire,  presiding  as  Mayor; 
and  at  which  meeting  was  also  present  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  electors 
of  the  said  parish,  Councillor  Francois  Dpb& 
moved,  seconded  by  Councillor  Hector  Roy 
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That  it  be  resolved  that  this  Council  being  of 
opinion  that  the  scheme  of  Confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  now  before 
the  Legislature,  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
Lower  Canada,  considers  it  their  duty  to  request 
J.  Bte.  Pouliot,  Esquire,  member  for  the  county, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme  in  question,  or  at  least  to  obtain  the 
postponement  of  that  adoption  until  after  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  shall  have  been  had,  in  such 
way  as  the  Legislature  shall  think  most  expe¬ 
dient. — Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Clovis  Rot  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Rot  : — 

That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  at 
once  transmitted  to  the  said  J.  Bte.  Pouliot, 
Esquire. — Unanimously  adopted. 

(Signed)  J.  Prime  Rot,  Mayor. 

Elie  Mailloux,  S.  T. 

I  have  also  other  resolutions,  identical  in 
character,  adopted  in  several  other  parishes 
in  the  county,  but  T  shall  abstain  from  read¬ 
ing  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  in  order  to  explain  clearly  to  honorable 
members  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
county  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  is  placed,  I  have  to  inform  them  that 
whatever  line  is  adopted  for  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  if  it  should  be  built — and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  built  without  Confederation — 
it  must,  in  any  case,  pass  through  the  whole 
of  the  county — an  extent  of  more  than  fifty 
miles — and  subsequently  be  carried  through 
a  great  extent  of  virgin  forest,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  my  county  are  the  most  nearly 
situated.  The  advantages  reaped  by  the 
localities,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which  works  of 
such  magnitude  are  being  carried  out,  both  as 
regards  their  construction  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  maintenance,  and  the  other  advantages 
accruing  to  settlements  from  the  building 
of  a  railway,  are  well  known.  All  this  has 
been  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  my  county  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  respect  of  material  interests, Confederation 
might  be  beneficial  to  us — an  opinion  which 
I  also  hold  myself  ;  but  they  have  also,  how¬ 
ever,  understood  that  as  it  is  with  individ¬ 
uals,  so  it  is  with  nations — that  the  richest 
are  not  always  the  happiest.  And  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  French-Canadian  nationality 
would  be  endangered  if  Confederation 
should  be  carried  out,  they  did  not  hesitate 
for  an  instant  to  pronounce  against  the  scheme, 
and  charged  me,  as  their  representative, 
to  oppoee  it  here  in  their  name ;  so  that  in 
aoting  as  I  am  doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
merely  carrying  out  their  wishes.  (Hear, 
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hear.)  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
greatly  regret  that  several  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  worked  and  with  whom  I 
still  work,  should  have  so  strongly  based 
their  objections  to  Confederation  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  To 
listen  to  those  gentlemen,  one  would  really 
believe  that  Canada  ends  here  at  Quebec,  or 
that  the  part  which  is  situated  below  is  not 
worth  occupation.  I  invite  those  gentlemen 
to  examine  with  a  little  more  attention  the 
map  of  the  province  as  far  as  its  lower  ex¬ 
tremity — the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Gasp6, 
and  they  will  perceive  that  it  contains  a 
tolerably  vast  territory  and  good  land  adapt¬ 
ed  for  colonization — a  fact  of  which  they 
may  also  convince  themselves  by  glancing 
at  the  colonization  reports.  They  will  per¬ 
ceive,  I  say,  that  if  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  were  made  by  the  line  called  Major 
Robinson’s  line,  but  not  by  New  Brunswick, 
as  recommended  by  the  resolutions  submit¬ 
ted  to  us,  we  should,  before  many  years  had 
elapsed,  see  an  immense  population  settled 
on  that  territory,  which  is  capablo  of  con¬ 
taining  more  than  100,090  souls;  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  con¬ 
struction  of  that  road,  and  who  reside  in 
counties  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  the 
surplus  population,  might  induce  that  sur¬ 
plus  population  to  go  and  settle  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  question,  and  would  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  having  done  so.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the  advantages 
which  that  road  would  bring  to  the  trade  of 
Canada  in  general,  it  would,  if  made  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
way  of  Ristigouche,  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  imparting  an  impulse  to  the  working  of 
our  fisheries,  whioh  are  capable  of  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  several  thousand  more  persons 
than  are  now  engaged  in  them.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  keep  our  young  men  at 
home,  and  even  to  bring  them  back  from 
the  United  States,  where  many  of  them 
now  are.  I,  therefore,  invite  the  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  the  railway  in  question 
to  join  with  us  in  hurrying  the  construction 
of  it,  for  it  will  be  one  of  the  beat  means 
of  restoring  equality  of  population  between 
the  two  provinces,  and  of  stifling  the  cry 
which  is  so  deafening  to  us  Lower  Canadians 
— theory  for  representation  by  population.  I 
willingly  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  publio 
opinion  below  Quebec  appeared  at  first  to  be 
favorable  to  Confederation,  or  at  least  that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  submit  to  it,  be- 
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cause  the  public  had  been  made  to  believe 
that  government  was  no  longer  possible,  and 
that  Contederation  was  the  only  means  of 
settling  our  difficulties  ;  but  I  believe  that 
that  opinion  has  greatly  changed  since  the 
Ministerial  explanations  have  been  made 
public  ;  for  every  one  expected,  and  it  was 
everywhere  asserted,  that  amendments  would 
be  made,  and  that  we  should  be  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  local  governments, 
and  as  to  the  debt  of  Lower  Canada.  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  these  few  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
shall  vote  against  the  resolutions  in  order  to 
carry  out  and  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
my  constituents.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  J.  .ROSS — I  propose,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  the  speech  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  should  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
apart  from  the  official  debates,  and  that  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  copies  should  be  struck  off  to 
be  distributed  freely  throughout  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  BIGGAR — As  the  resolutions  on  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  are  looked 
to  with  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  by  the 
country,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  explanation  of  the  vote  which  I 
intend  to  give.  But  before  doing  so,  I  think 
it  necessary  for  me  to  state,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  position  that  I  hold  toward  the 
present  Government,  as  also  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  that  have  preceded  them.  In  my 
canvass  in  1861,  I  most  distinctly  and 
unhesitatingly  stated  to  my  constituents  that 
I  had  no  confidence  in  the  Cartier-Mao- 
DONALD  Government,  who  were  then  in 
power,  as  I  considered  that  they  had 
managed  the  finances  of  the  country  very 
badly,  and  had,  by  their  extravagance, 
brought  us  to  the  eve  of  bankruptcy ;  and 
that  if  I  were  elected  to  the  House  as  their 
representative,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
vote  want  of  confidence  in  that  Government, 
if  such  a  vote  was  proposed.  In  1862  the 
Militia  Bill  was  introduced  by  that  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Believing  that  some  legislation  was 
necessary  in  that  direction,  and  admitting 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  voted  with  the 
Government  on  it.  Some  of  my  political 
friends,  with  whom  I  was  then  acting,  found 
fault  with  me  for  the  course  I  then  took  and 
the  vote  I  then  gave;  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  have  since  been  induced  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter  that  I  did  at  that 
time,  and  they  would  now  be  willing  to  go  a 
little  farther  in  the  same  direction  than  I 
would  perhaps  feel  it  prudent  to  go  with  our 


great  public  debt.  It  is  gratifying  to  me, 
however,  to  find  that  the  course  I  took  on 
that  occasion  has  been  approved  of  now  by 
them.  That  Government  was  defeated  on 
that  vote;  and  when  the  new  Government 
was  formed,  known  as  the  Macdonald- 
Sicotte  Administration,  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  their  policy.  I  had  promised  my  con¬ 
stituents  that  I  would  support  representation 
by  population,  and  vote  against  separate 
schools;  and  as  that  Government  proposed 
to  make  representation  by  population  a  close 
question,  and  to  bring  in  a  Separate  School 
Bill,  I  felt  that  I  should  have  to  vote  against 
them  when  representation  by  population 
would  be  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Address.  I  accordingly  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and  when  Mr.  Scott’s  Separate 
School  Bill  was  introduced,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  vote  against  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
pledges  I  had  made  to  my  constituents.  That 
Government  was  defeated,  and  a  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  formed,  in  which  I  advised  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  friend  the  late  Hon. 
Postmaster  General,  to  take  office.  I  stated 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mowat,  that  I  would  not  advise  you,  as  my 
friends,  to  take  office,  unless  I  would  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  support  you ;  and  that  if 
the  question  of  representation  by  population 
was  again  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  would  vote  against 
the  amendment,  and  that  I  would  go  before 
my  constituents,  as  a  general  election  was 
approaching,  and  state  what  I  had  done, 
and  if  they  did  not  sustain  me  ic  what  I 
had  done,  I  was  quite  willing  to  remain 
at  home.  I  believe  that  Government  did 
right  in  resigning  when  they  found  they 
could  not  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  when 
the  Tach£-Maodonald  Administration  was 
formed,  I  decided  to  give  them  a  test-vote, 
but  I  was  willing  that  they  should  proceed 
without  any  opposition  from  me,  if  they  could 
control  a  majority  of  the  House;  but  when  the 
reconstruction  took  place,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  be  a  party  to  a  government  of  that  kind 
—  that  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  co¬ 
alition  such  as  that  Government  contained 
would  counteract  all  the  good  they  could 
ever  do,  and  that  the  alliance  was  aja  un¬ 
happy  one.  (Hear,  hear,)  I  was  not  wil¬ 
ling,  after  having  voted  a  want  of  confidence 
in  them  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  for  having 
misappropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  funds  of  the  province,  to  come 
down  to  the  House  eight  days  after  and  say 
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that  I  would  support  them,  now  that  they 
had  promised  to  give  the  Hon.  George 
Brown,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  selection 
of  three  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  when  they 
had  done  no  act  to  merit  my  confidence,  but 
simply  state  that  they  would  grant  constitu¬ 
tional  changes,  which  they  might  or  might 
never  do.  I  was  not  prepared,  however, 
to  give  them  any  factious  opposition,  but 
was  willing  to  support  any  good  measures 
that  they  might  bring  forward.  That  Gov¬ 
ernment  met  delegates  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  at  a  Conference  in  this  city,  and 
agreed  upon  the  resolutions  that  are  now 
submitted  to  this  House.  In  them  I  find 
principles  which  do  not  harmonize  with  my 
pledges  to  the  people,  and  without  an  appeal 
to  the  people  I  cannot  support  the  measure 
now  before  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
will  not  here  say  anything  of  the  merits  of 
the  resolutions,  but  simply  state  that  they 
embrace  principles  which  I  cannot  support  on 
account  of  the  promises  that  I  have  made  to 
my  constituents.  The  people  of  .my  county 
have  been  led  by  the  Globe  to  believe  that 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  affair  for  the  country,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  useful  either  as  a  military  or 
commercial  undertaking.  Looking  at  it 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  well 
known  that  part  of  the  proposed  line  would 
run  within  twenty-six  miles  of  the  American 
frontier,  and  that  communication  could  be 
cut  off  at  any  moment  by  an  American  army  ; 
and  that  as  a  commercial  undertaking  it 
could  never  compete  with  the  water  route 
during  the  season  of  navigation ;  and  in 
the  winter  it  would  be  comparatively  useless 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  snow.  They 
have  been  told  that  it  would  never  pay  for 
the  grease  that  would  go  on  the  axles. 
(Hear,  hear.)  "When  I  went  before  them  and 
stated  that  I  would  support  the  Maodonald- 
Dorion  government,  they  said  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
as  they  had  granted  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  survey  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  j  but 
I  told  them  that  the  best  guarantee  that  they 
could  have  that  that  work  would  not  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  was  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion 
was  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  resigned  his  seat  as  Provincial  Secre¬ 
tary  \n  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Adminis¬ 
tration,  rather  than  agree  to  the  construction 
of  that  railway.  Another  question  that  I  found 
a  little  embarrassing  was  that  of  separate 
schools.  The  present  Hon.  Solicitor  General 


for  Canada  West  came  into  my  riding  and 
very  ingeniously  told  the  people  that  [  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Separate  School  Bill  having 
been  forced  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
supported  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  had'  carried  the  bill,  although  I 
had  voted  with  the  hon.  gentleman  against 
the  bill  in  all  its  stages  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  They  were  satisfied,  however, 
when  I  told  them  that  I  was  prepared  to 
vote  to  rescind  the  amendments  to  the  Sepa¬ 
rate  School  Bill  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott. 
Now,  as  these  resolutions  propose  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada  for 
all  time  to  come,  I  feel  that  they  would  con¬ 
flict  with  the  pledges  that  I  have  made  to 
the  people,  and  that  I  cannot  support  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
get  up  and  say  that  he  did  not  fear  any  of 
the  evil  results  that  might  proceed  from  the 
present  Separate  School  Bill.  Was  that  the 
language  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  1862  ? 
Was  that  the  way  the  subject  had  been  treated 
in  the  columns  of  the  Globe  when  the  bill 
was  being  discussed  in  1862  and  1863  ? 
Every  member  of  this  House  will  remember 
how  the  thirteeen  members,  even  spoken  o$ 
in  the  Globe  in  1862,  for  having  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  Mr.  Scott’s  Separate  School  Bill — when 
95  members  of  the  House  were  willing  to 
vote  for  the  second  Reading — and  in  1863 
when  the  bill  was  being  passed  into  law  by 
the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Government — 
bow  the  members  were  warned  to  be  true  to 
their  pledges,  no  matter  what  might  become 
of  the  Government.  Even  Dr.  Ryerson, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  who  had  devoted  twenty  years  of  the 
best  of  his  life  in  perfecting  a  system  of 
education,  was  denounced  in  the  columns 
of  the  Globe  as  a  deserter  of  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  education  in  Upper  Canada,  for 
having  consented  to  the  amendments  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  Mr.  Scott’s  Separate  School  Bill.  I 
cannot  helpreferring  to  another  remark  made 
by  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council.  He 
said — “  Let  any  one  vote  against  these  reso¬ 
lutions  and  dare  to  go  before  the  people.” 
Is  he  not  prepared  to  allow  others  the  same 
freedom  of  thought  which  he  enjoys  himself-? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  can  only  say  that  I  for 
one  will  not  be  coerced  into  anything  of  that 
kind.  (Hear,  hear.^)  1  am  not  responsible 
to  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  for  inj 
votes.  1  am  responsible  to  the  people  that 
Sent  me  here,  atld  to  a  higher  power,  and  I 
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am  not  going  to  be  coerced  into  giving 
a  vote  which  I  cannot  approve.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  cannot  say  whether  I  will  ever  be 
called  upon  again  to  represent  the  county 
that  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent; 
whether  I  do  or  do  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  me ;  but  I  do  say  that  I  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  coerced  by 
the  honorable  gentleman.  He  should  not 
forget,  however,  that  his  influence  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland  is  not  what  he  might  have 
anticipated,  and  that  when  he  thought  proper 
to  come  down  from  Toronto,  in  April  last,  to 
oppose  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General,  when  he 
was  contesting  the  West  Riding  with  a  very 
respectable  farmer,  that  notwithstanding  the 
very  powerful  speeches  of  the  Hon.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  the  Hon.  Solicitor 
General  was  returned  for  that  riding  by  a 
very  large  majority.  I  suppose  that,  had 
the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  antici¬ 
pated  that  he  was,  within  two  months,  to 
have  had  a  seat  in_the  same  Cabinet  with 
the  Hon.  Solicitor  General,  he  would  have 
acted  differently.  I  myself  had  a  veiy  strong 
invitation  to  go  up  to  the  West  Riding  to 
oppose  the  Hon.  Solicitor  General,  but  I 
Tyas  willing  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
returning  good  for  evil.  I  was  quite  willing 
to  allow  the  electors  of  West  Northumber¬ 
land  to  choose  fpr  themselves  whom  they 
would  elect  for  tbeir  representative  in  Par¬ 
liament;  and  in  regard  to  the  Hon.  Solicitor 
General,  I  must  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  satisfaction  to  the  Government 
and  the  people  that  he  represents,  and  with 
credit  to  himself.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
give  the  Government  any  factious  opposi¬ 
tion.  I  will  cheerfully  support  any  good 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  which 
they  may  bring-forward  for  our  adoption  ; 
but  I  wish  the  Government  to  understand, 
as  I  do  not  wish  to  oocupy  any  doubtful 
position  in  this  House,  I  am  no  supporter 
of  theirs,  and  if  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
is  at  any  time  proposed,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  against  them  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  JACKSON — I  think  it  right  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  question  before  the  vote 
is  taken  ;  but  at  this  late  hour,  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  very  long.  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  from  various  points  of 
view.  In  the  early  part  of  the  debate,  one 
gentleman,  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga 
(Hon.  Mr.  Dorion),  objected  to  the  scheme 
mainly  oi  the  ground  that  it  approximated 
too  closely  to  a  legislative  union,  and  that  it 


would  interfere  with  the  privileges  which 
the  parties  to  the  union  exercise  in  their 
respective  localities;  and  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  said  that  the  plan  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  language  and  religion  of  Lower 
Canadians.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
he  was  making  his  speech,  that  he  was  taking 
untenable  ground,  and  I  felt  grateful  then, 
and  I  do  so  now,  that  that  hon.  gentleman 
is  not  in  a  position  to  exercise  more  power, 
at  this  crisis,  than  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Legislature.  I  admire  the  ability  of 
that  honorable  gentleman,  and  I  consider  it 
unfortunate  that  at  this  important  juncture 
he  did  not  rise  above  narrow  and  limited 
sectional  views,  and  take  more  statesmanlike 
ground.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  the  hon. 
member  for  North  Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C. 
Cameron)  objected  to  Confederation  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  but  he  arrived  at 
his  conclusions  from  arguments  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  Strange  to  say,  he  did 
not  regard  this  with  satisfaction,  while  a 
legislative  union  would  meet  with  his  appro¬ 
val.  He  professed  to  believe  that  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  would  combine  with  Lower 
Canada,  and  form  a  union  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Upper  Canada,  placing  the 
people  theTe  in  a  worse  position  than  that 
which  they  at  present  occupy  with  an 
equality  of  representation.  As  he  made 
that  remark,  I  asked  him  what  difference  it 
could  make  then,  whether  we  had  a  Federal 
or  a  Legislative  union,  which  he  professes  to 
admire,  as  it  would  have  charge  of  all  the 
important  general  interests  His  answer 
convinced  me  that  there  was  nothing  to 
support  his  argument.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  took  too  much  for  granted  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  would  be  a  union  between 
Lower  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  as 
against  Upper  Canada.  It  is  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  gentlemen  called  together  for  the 
performance  of  certain  high  purposes  would 
attempt  to  do  an  injury  to  one  part  of  the 
country  over  another.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
such  a  sectional  alliance  was  possible,  it 
would  be  much  more  likely  that  the  union 
would  be  formed  with  Upper  Canada,  inas¬ 
much  as  that  part  of  the  proposed  Con¬ 
federacy  has  a  much  larger  aggregate  busi¬ 
ness  than  any  or  either  of  the  other  separate 
sections  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  carry  with  it  its  own  reluta- 
tion.  This  principal  reason  for  opposing  this 
scheme  is,  I  think,  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  gentlemen  now  united  together  in 
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the  Government  do  not  possess  his  con¬ 
fidence.  He  referred  to  their  antecedents, 
and  spoke  of  their  being  opposed  to  each 
other  before,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  unite  now  for  any  good  object. 
I  think,  sir,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
in  looking  back  upon  the  antecedents  of  our 
public  men,  there  is  hardly  one  of  any  note 
who  has  not,  during  some  portion  of  his  life, 
found  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  views  which 
he  had  previously  maintained,  and  that  no 
government  has  been  successful  which  has 
not  been  founded  upon  mutual  concessions. 
It  is  necessary  that  public  men  on  both 
sides  should  unite  in  great  emergencies  in 
order  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  We 
know  very  well  that  those  who  are  open  to 
conviotion  very  frequently  change  their 
course,  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  any  one 
that  under  the  influence  of  increased 
knowledge  he  has  shaped  his  conduct  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  of  light  which 
has  surrounded  him.  The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  very  well  that  we  must 
judge  the  actions  of  individuals  not  merely 
by  their  motives — for  these  we  cannot  often 
penetrate — but  by  the  character  and  results 
of  their  actions.  And  so  we  must  look  upon 
the  scheme  now  before  us  as  it  really  is. 
We  must  examine  it  for  ourselves,  anrd  un¬ 
less  we  see  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  ought  to  give  its  promoters  credit  for 
honesty  and  sincerity.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  willingly  attribute  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  public  men  to  the  influence  of 
unworthy  motives,  when  they  may  fairly 
claim  to  originate  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  and  heart.  It  is  the  duty,  I  think, 
of  all  right-minded  men  to  give  this  Govern¬ 
ment  the  credit  of  aoting  from  high-minded 
motives.  But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  these  honorable  gentlemen 
had  united  for  dividing  among  themselves 
offices  of  profit  and  emolument.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  germs  of  evil  seldom  attain  to 
their  complete  development.  Professions  of 
patriotism  do  not  always  betoken  the  absence 
of  selfishness.  He  has  read  history  to  little 
purpose  who  has  not  discovered  that  political 
dishonesty  has  frequently  been  not  only 
harmless,  but  has  been  practically  the  min¬ 
ister  of  public  good.  The  hon.  member  for 
North  Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron)  stated 
the  'other  day,  that  under  Confederation 
Upper  Canada  would  contribute  an  un¬ 
equally  large  proportion  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  sustain  the  machinery  of  the 


Confederacy.  He  had  a  large  array  of 
figures  before  him ;  but  as  I  took  no  notes 
of  these  figures,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis¬ 
pute  their  correctness.  But  he  forgot  this, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
be  considered,  that  under  Confederation 
there  will  be  a  uniformity  in  the  tariffs  of 
the  several  provinces,  and  if  the  tariff  of 
Canada  is  reduced  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  those  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  the  disproportion  will  disappear. 
An  hon.  gentleman  who  afterwards  addressed 
the  House,  and  who,  I  regret,  is  absent  from 
the  House  by  reason  of  indisposition — the 
hon.  member  for  Brome  (Mr.  Donkin) — I 
understood  to  say  that  nations  and  constitu¬ 
tions  and  governments  owed  their  origin  to 
that  creative  power  to  which  all  are  indebted 
for  existence  and  the  means  of  perpetuating 
it.  The  idea  is  well  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  writer  : — ‘  ‘  There  is  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we 
may.”  He  (Mr.  Dumcin)  then  went  on  to 
question  the  honesty  of  the  purpose  of  those 
gentlemen,  Hon.  Messrs.  Ross,  Galt  and 
Cartier,  who  signed  the  despatch  of  1858, 
which  resulted  in  the  Conference  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  described  all  the  intermediate 
stages  as  “  accidents,”  and  then  found 
fault  with  every  item  of  the  conferential 
arrangement.  The  hon.  gentleman,  on  his 
own  principles,  should  not  criticise  too  se¬ 
verely  the  action  of  the  Government.  They 
might  be  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Architect,  The  reasonable 
method  would  be  to  examine  the  arrange¬ 
ments  or  agreements  of  the  Conference,  and 
if  the  scheme  is  found  to  be  based  upon  just 
and  equitable  principles,  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  favorable  consideration,  and  the  ine¬ 
vitable  conclusion  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  confess  I  admire  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  has  no  doubt  been  arrived  at 
after  much  care  and  deliberation.  The  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  parts  of  the  scheme 
seem  to  me  to  be  as  just  as,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  possibly  could  be.  It  is  a  very 
ordinary  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  find 
fault.  It  is  much  easier  to  destroy  than  to  build 
up.  We  know  that  those  so  disposed  might  take 
up  the  best  schemes  ever  devised  by  human 
ingenuity,  and  draw  improper  conclusions 
therefrom.  In  fact  there  is  no  form  of 
government  in  the  world  but  what,  if  badly 
administered,  would  be  productive  of  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  scheme  somewhat 
defective  in  itself,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
good  and  patriotic  men,  might  be  made  to 
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conduce  to  tne  advantage  of  the  country  ^ 

“  That  which  is  best  administered  is  best.” 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  scheme  can  be  entirely 
perfect.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  desirable  it 
should  be  so.  There  should  be  room  for  the 
exercise  of  political  virtue,  and  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  that  executive  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  our  system  of  government 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discretion  left  to 
our  public  men,  and  they  are  expected  to 
use  their  powers  for  the  general  weal  and 
welfare.  I  am  disposed  to  place  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  believe  that  they 
will,  so  far  as  their  ability  goes,  work  out 
this  scheme  to  a  desirable  result,  and  in 
this  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  succeed. 
The  hon.  member  for  Lennox  and  Addington 
(Mr.  Cartwright),  in  his  speech  to-day, 
which,  like  all  his  other  speeches,  was  of 
the  most  admirable  kind,  made  some 
profound  observations.  He  had  thought 
deeply  upon  the  subject  of  which  he 
was  treating.  He  remarked  that  the 
Government  were  merely  giving  effect 
to  a  foregone  conclusion.  He,  no  doubt, 
recognized  that  the  public  sentiment  and 
public  opinion  had  attained  a  certain  state — 
had  arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  compelled  to  go  with  the  stream, 
and  endeavor  to  consummate  that  which  the 
people  had  already  brought  into  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  forwardness.  And  I  thought,  sir, 
that  this  was  the  proper  and  philosophical 
view  to  take  of  the  matter.  It  is  true,  to 
mymindatall  events — and  I  think  that  those 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
political  history,  and  the  political  history  of 
England  in  particular,  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  governments  act  most 
wisely  who  take  advantage  of  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  adapt  legislation  to  the  real 
wants  and  exigencies  of  the  country.  The 
question  is  not  at  all  times  what  is  best  in 
the  abstract,  but  what  is  most  useful  and 
advantageous  to  the  people.  My  idea  of  a 
statesman  is  that  he  should  be  influenced  to 
a  large  extent  by  motives  of  expediency. 
Abstract  propositions  can  seldom  be  reducec 
to  practice.  It  is  foolish  for  gentlemen 
placed  in  the  position  of  the  Government  to 
go  against  the  popular  stream,  and  they  best 
manifest  their  prudence,  their  ability,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  discharge  of  their  im¬ 
portant  duties,  who  make  use  of  passing 
events  for  directing  the  vessel  of  state  into 
a  secure  harbour.  The  honorable  member 
for  Missisquoi  (Mr.  O’Halloran)  said  the 


other  night  that  there  was  too  much  legis- 
ation — that  the  country  was  governed  to 
death,  and  I  admit  that  to  a  certain  extent 
there  is  some  propriety  in  hi3  remarks  ;  but. 
they  did  not  apply  to  the  present  subject. 

I  presume  we  are  not  here  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  past  acts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
scheme  now  before  us,  and  it  will  be  an 
evidence  of  our  good  sense  and  wisdom — it 
will  show,  too,  our  seriousness — if  we  give  it 
our  calm  and  impartial  consideration  without 
reference  to  extraneous  matters.  (Hear, 
hear  )  I  think,  sir,  we  are  now  passing  out 
of  the  season  of  political  childhood,  and  that 
we  are  being  called  upon,  in  the  course  of 
events,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  incidental  to  the  period  of  youth. 
We  are  required  to  practise  and  inure  our¬ 
selves  to  the  discharge  of  important  duties, 
which  require  discretion  and  self  reliance. 
And  as  it  is  in  nature,  so  it  is  in  communi¬ 
ties — there  are  various  stages  of  progress 
through  which  we  must  pass  before  we  can 
arrive  at  the  position  of  manhood.  There 
are  only  two  kinds  of  animals  that  attaiu  to 
eminence — things  that  fly  and  things  that 
creep.  Things  which  fly  are  never  secure 
— they  are  frequently  brought  down  ;  whilst 
things  which  creep  proceed  firmlj  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  if  slowly,  and  by  degrees  airive  at 
the  topmost  point.  And  so  people  who  pass 
at  a  bound  from  a  state  of  political  childhood 
to  a  state  of  political  manhood,  violate  the 
order  and  arrangement  observed  in  na¬ 
ture.  We  have  seen  instances  where 
people  have  disregarded  the  various  stages 
of  political  existence ,  but  in  so  doing 
they  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  experience  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  which 
previous  training  alone  can  secure.  I  trust 
we  shall  not  make  this  mistake,  but  that  we 
shall  observe  the  order  and  gradations  of 
nature,  and  pass  through  the  various  political 
‘.tages  of  being,  from  childhood  upwards,  in 
such  a  way  that  we  may  learn  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  our  position  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  ;  that  we  shall  have  been  taught 
how  to  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances, 
and  prove  that  the  training  we  have 
received  during  our  pupilage  has  been  such 
as  to  fit  us  for  a  vigorous  and  prosperous 
future.  (Hear.)  I  tbiuk  that  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  one  of  some  importance — so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  said  the  logical 
conclusion  of  it  would  be  our  independence. 


Well,  I  do  uot  think  there  is  anything  dis¬ 
loyal,  that  there  is  anything  improper,  in 
supposing  that  the  time  may  come  when 
this  British  North  American  territory  shall 
be  the  abode  of  a  greet  and  independent 
people.  I  do  not  wish  to  live  to  see  it.  But 
I  know  very  well  that  when  the  time  comes, 
there  will  be  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  with  that  which  seems  to  be 
a  condition  of  the  inevitab'e  order  of  thongs  ; 
that  the  country  with  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
nected  and  allied — ai.ditisnotonlv  a  political 
alliance,  but  a  social  alliance,  an  attachment 
of  affection  and  esteem — would  not  at  all  feel 
jealous  if  in  the  course  of  events  the  people 
inhabiting  British  North  America  should 
be  prosperous  enough  and  numerous  enough 
to  aspire  to  iaoependeiice.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  circumstances  which  have 
brought  about  the  contemplated  measure — 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  a  successful  one — are 
such  as  have  ioreed  themselves  on  the  con¬ 
sideration  ot  the  Government.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  one  of  these  circumstances,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  we  are  passing  from  the 
stage  of  childhood  to  a  higher  and  more 
responsible  position — that  the  Government 
of  this  country  has  fer  some  time  been  in  a 
state  of  transition,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
relief  which  the  circumstances  present  to  us, 
the  only  way  in  which  an  amelioration  can 
be  found.  During  a  number  of  years,  and 
especially  since  I  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  politics — in  the  course  of  my  various  elec¬ 
tion  contests — I  have  invariably  stated,  that 
while  I  looked  upon  representation  by 
population  as  a  remedy  for  the  political 
inequalities  which  existed  as  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  province,  a  Federal  union 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper  and 
legitimate  conclusion  to  be  ultimately  arrived 
at.  Therefore,  in  advocating  this  scheme  and 
in  giving  my  vote  for  it,  as  I  shall  do  when  the 
matter  is  brought  to  that  stage  which  will 
enable  a  vote  to  be  taken,  I  am  only  doing 
that  which  I  have  for  a  number  of  years 
looked  forward  to,  and  which  I  believe  the  exi¬ 
gencies  cf  the  country  necessitate.  (Hear.) 
There  are  other  circumstances  besides  that 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  render  me 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
now  before  the  House.  The  war  in  the 
United  States,  and  the,  at  one  time,  ap¬ 
parently  imminent  disintegration  of  that 
republic,  strongly  directed  our  attention  to 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  uniting 


with  our  neighbors  for  defensive  purposes. 
I  do  not  say  that  tho  desire  for  a  union  of 
the  provinces  grew  out  of  the  war  in  the 
United  States,  nor  am  I  going  to  give  any 
opinion  in  reference  to  that  war.  We  all 
regret  its  existence,  and  will  all  he  grateful 
when  it  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace  shall  again  visit  our  continent. 
I  hope  that  the  commercial  relations  as 
between  us  and  the  United  States  will  be 
continued ;  that  we  shall  have  the  freest 
intercourse  with  that  people,  and  that  the 
passoort  system  being  removed,  the  time  is 
Dot  tar  distant  when  our  relations  with  them 
shall  be  as  friendly  and  as  cordial  as  they 
have  heretofore  been.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
threatened  repeat  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty 
is  another  thing  that  has  led  to  the  strong 
feeling  that  has  been  aroused  in  favor  of 
this  scheme.  We  hope  by  this  union  to 
obtain  a  large  number  of  customers  for  our 
products,  intercourse  with  whom  will  not  be 
subject  to  those  interruptions  that  charac¬ 
terise  trade  with  foreign  nations.  We  shall 
have  a  large  territory  under  our  own 
government,  trade  with  which  and  through 
which  will  secure  to  us  mutual  advantages. 
Having  made  these  remarks,  I  would  pass 
on  to  observe  that  the  expressed  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  men,  both  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Opposition,  in  all 
the  provinces,  for  a  close  connection,  is 
another  strong  reason  why  we  should  at 
once  take  the  necessary  steps  for  enabling 
the  union  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  and  most  favorable  circumstance 
that  the  best  men,  the  ablest  men,  the  wisest 
men  and  the  most  patriotic  men  in  all  the 
provinces — men  whose  integrity  and  abilities 
have  raised  them  to  the  highest  places  in 
the  regards  of  the  people,  and  whose  wisdom 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  has 
sustained  them  for  a  long  period  in  those 
high  and  honorable  positions — met  together 
and  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  union  without 
any  dissension.  This  agreement  in  forming 
a  basis  of  a  Constitution,  and  a  foundation 
to  what  may  become  a  great  nation,  I  look 
upon  as  a  most  favorable  omen  indeed.  I 
look  upon  this  union  of  sentiment  as  another 
strong  reason  for  our  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  the  union  so  happily  inaugur¬ 
ated,  as  also  a  strong  evidence  ot  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  wisdom  which  characterised  the 
course  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  respective  delegations.  The  gentlemen 
representing  the  Lower  Provinces  gave 
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evidence  of  ability  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  I  am  sure  the  country  will  regret  that 
any  of  the  gentlemen  who  so  well  adorned 
the  Conference,  and  who  occupied  such 
honorable  positions  in  the  government  of 
their  provinces,  should  have  lost  those  posi¬ 
tions  through  attachment  to  the  scheme, 
for  I  had  learned  to  look  up  to  those  men 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  hope  for 
the  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are  men 
of  such  a  superior  order,  that  they  would 
grace  any  legislature  in  which  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  take  part,  and  I  trust  they 
may  be  soon  again  placed  in  the  positions  of 
power  and  trust  from  which  they  have  been 
so  unhappily  ejected.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
are  other  reasons  to  which  I  might  refer, 
that  are  pressing  the  subject  upon  our 
attention.  I  will  first,  however,  briefly 
refer  to  one  important  point  connected  with 
the  subject,  about  which  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  by  those  who  have  spoken  against 
the  resolutions,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  made  the  utmost  of  arnoDg  the  electors 
of  Upper  Canada.  I  mean  the  question  of 
referring  the  scheme  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
at  a  general  election  or  some  other  way,  to 
ascertain  what  their  views  are  upon  it  before 
taking  final  action  in  this  House.  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  I  took 
occasion  to  visit  several  townships  in  the 
county  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I 
laid  the  whole  matter  as  fully  before  them  as 
I  could  well  do,  and  I  did  not  meet  with  a 
single  individual  who  did  not  recognize  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  present  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect  as 
speedily  as  possible,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  our  Legislature  and  Government 
to  do.  At  various  meetings  resolutions 
were  voluntarily  proposed  by  individuals  in 
the  audience,  instructing  me  to  support  the 
measure,  and  further  stating  that  they 
would  consider  it  a  calamity  if  a  general 
election  were  resorted  to  for  the  mere  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  subject,  nine-tenths  of  whose 
press  endorse  it.  So  satisfied  were  my  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  fairness  of  the  scheme  on 
the  whole,  and  of  the  importance  of 
having  it  go  into  operation  with  the  least 
delay  possible,  that  I  feel  that  I  shall  be 
sustained  in  the  vdte  I  am  about  to  give, 
by  the  sentiment  of  those  wham  I  repre¬ 
sent  in  this  House.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  proposed 
union  of  all  the  British  American  Provinces, 
as  provided  for  in  the  resolutions  now  before 


the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  trust  the  House  will  not  regard  me  as 
desirous  of  assuming  the  office  of  a  censor,  if 
I  express  my  belief  that  many  of  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  question 
have  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  matter 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  may  be  parts  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  proposed  that  are  unsatisfactory  to 
many  hon.  gentlemen,  but  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  devise  a  scheme  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  everybody,  or  that  will  not  be 
open  to  the  criticism  of  seeming  to  bear 
harder  on  one  section  of  the  country  than  on 
another.  But  it  should  not  be  judged  in 
that  manner,  but  by  its  general  fairness  and 
by  its  being  calculated  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  country  embraced  and  to 
be  embraced  in  the  Confederacy.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  scheme  could  be 
devised  for  the  purpose  that  would  please 
and  satisfy  every  section.  The  scheme 
under  consideration  should  not  be  treated 
and  criticised  in  this  narrow,  contracted 
view.  Some  portions  of  the  country  may 
have  to  make  concessions  and  sacrifices  for 
the  public  good,  but  these  should  be  cheer¬ 
fully  borne,  if  not  of  too  aggravating  a 
nature.  If  Upper  Canada  is  blessed  with 
more  wealth  than  any  of  the  other  provinces, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  its  account¬ 
ability  and  its  responsibility  are  greater — 
that  they  are  in  proportion  to  its  riches — and 
while  the  people  of  that  important  section  of 
the  Confederacy  may  be  called  upon  to  con¬ 
cede  some  things  that  they  have  valued  very 
highly  for  the  general  welfare,  yet  it  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed — and  no  one 
who  dispassionately  examines  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  can  come  to  that  conclusion — that  Upper 
Canada  will  not  receive  very  important 
advantages  in  return,  in  other  respects. 
There  must  be  conciliation  and  compromise 
between  the  several  conflicting  interests 
found  in  so  large  and  so  varied  a  territory, 
and  we  never  can  have  a  union  without 
meeting  and  accommodating  ourselves  to 
this  difficulty.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question 
of  our  defences  is  another  important  consid¬ 
eration  in  connection  with  the  subject ;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  that,  because  I  am 
not  a  military  man.  I  cannot,  howeyer,  see 
how  any  hon.  gentleman  can  deliberately 
stand  up  and  express  as  his  candid  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  proposed  union  will  not  in  any 
manner  inorease  our  defensive  power.  To 
me,  such  statements  seem  most  extraordinary. 
But  this  portion  of  the  question  has  already 
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been  quite  fully  discussed  ;  and  not  being,  as 
I  before  remarked,  a  military  man,  I  do  not 
think  anything  I  could  say  upon  it  would 
add  much  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  House 
at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate.  I  will, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  say  that  I 
look  forward  to  the  union  with  great  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  land.  In  the  first  place, 
the  union  will  vastly  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the 
greatness  and  ultimate  destiny  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  give  scope  for  higher  aspirations. 
It  will  make  the  young  men  of  this  country 
feel  that  they  have  a  better  inheritance  than 
they  now  feel  to  be  theirs,  and  an  opportunity 
of  rising  to  higher  points  of  distinction  in  this 
the  land  of  their  birth  or  adoption.  The  same 
opportunities  will  also  be  open  to  the  young 
men  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from 
what  I  know  of  them,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  for  enterprise,  in¬ 
dustry  and  general  intelligence,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  portion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  will  be  embraced  in  the  union. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  to  us  to  have  their 
cooperation  in  working  out  the  future  of 
this  country,  and  our  connection  with  them 
will  give  birth  and  life  to  those  ideas  that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  nation’s  prosperity 
and  happiness.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  having  thus  rapidly  glanced 
at  some  of  those  important  particulars  that 
to  my  mind  render  the  proposal  under  con 
sideration  a  wise  and  desirable  one  for  our 
adoption,  I  shall  conclude,  because  I  do  not 
desire  to  protract  the  debate,  by  stating, 
that  for  the  reasons  I  have  briefly  adduced, 
and  from  the  process  of  reasoning  I  have 
been  led  to  adopt,  it  is  my  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  the  motiou  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  respecting  Confederation,  pro¬ 
posed  by  my  friend  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  McCONKEY  said — Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  I  rise  to 
address  you  with  very  great  reluctance,  but 
I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
myself  and  the  people  who  sent  me  here, 
did  I  allow  the  vote  on  this  momentous 
question  to  be  taken  without  expressing  my 
opinion  upon  it,  however  briefly.  In  doing 
so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  invoke  the  aid 
of  history,  or  exhume  old  newspaper  files  to 
give  the  opinions  of  other  men,  but  shall 
simply  confine  myself  to  stating  a  few  of  the 
ideas  which  have  suggested  themselves  to 
my  own  mind  in  considering  the  subject. 
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The  task  is  the  more  difficult  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate,  as  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  measure  have  been  already  so 
ably  and  lengthily  elaborated  by  members 
of  this  honorable  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  eventful  times  in  Canada. 
The  union  of  the  Canadas  was  an  import¬ 
ant  event  in  this  country  ;  and,  sir,  although 
latterly  it  has  not  worked  satisfactorily, 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
say  that  under  that  union  we  did  not  prosper. 
From  a  very  small  population,  we  have 
grown,  under  the  union,  to  be  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  people,  comprising  a  population  of  two 
millions  and  a-half.  We  have  also  grown 
in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  everything  else 
that  tends  to  national  greatness.  But  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  provinces  have  sprung 
up;  Upper  Canada  rapidly  increased  in  po¬ 
pulation  and  wealth  over  Lower  Canada, 
and  has  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
demanded  an  increased  representation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Sbe  argued,  and  very 
properly,  that  her  position  was  a  degraded 
one — that  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
that  of  Lower  Canada  by  400,000  people, 
and  contributing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
revenue  of  this  country,  she  was  entitled  to 
such  a  constitutional  arrangement  as  would 
place  her  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
sister  province,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  that  was  conceded,  as  the 
demand  was  a  just  and  honorable  one.  Sir, 
just  although  this  was,  Lower  Canada,  with, 
I  have  no  doubt,  just  as  much  honesty  and 
quite  as  much  determination,  resisted  their 
demand.  Hence  the  terrific  struggles  which 
ensued  between  the  sections  for  the  last  few 
years.  Within  the  past  throe  years  we  have 
had  no  fewer  than  three  Ministerial  crises. 
Neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other  could 
govern,  so  evenly  were  parties  balanced  in 
this  House  and  the  country.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  almost  entirely  stopped, 
and  a  chronic  crisis  had  set  in.  Sir,  it  was 
apparent  to  every  discerning  mind  that  some 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  must  be 
sought.  The  present  state  of  things  could 
not  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  recollect 
the  announcement  of  the  Honorable  At¬ 
torney  General  West.  After  the  defeat 
of  his  Government,  in  June  last,  that 
honorable  gentleman  manfully  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  political  difficulty  in  which  this 
country  was  placed.  He  informed  the  House 
that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
had  granted  the  Government  carte  blanche , 
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involving  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  if  they 
chose,  but  that  they,  nevertheless, _  hesitated 
to  exercise  the  power  ;  that  while  individual 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  constituencies, 
the  two  great  parties  would  oome  back  nearly 
the  same ;  and  added,  that  he  had  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford 
(Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  of  a  most  satisfactory 
nature,  from  which  he  thought  he  saw  a 
solution  of  our  difficulties,  and  asked  an 
adjournment  of  the  House.  Subsequently, 
interviews  were  had  between  the  members  of 
the  Government  and  the  member  for  South 
Oxford,  which  resulted  in  the  present  Co¬ 
alition  Government.  Sir,  after  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
I  decided  to  give  the  new  Government  my 
support,  trusting  they  would  be  able,  as  I 
believed  they  desired,  to  put  the  affairs  of 
this  country  on  a  more  satisfactory  and 
enduring  basis.  But,  while  I  support  this 
Government,  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
approving  of  coalitions  generally.  I  hold 
that  to  a  couutry  enjoying  representative 
institutions  and  responsible  government,  it 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence 
which  of  the  political  parties  are  in  power, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  strong  party  to  scruti¬ 
nise  their  acts,  and  exercise  a  general  sur¬ 
veillance  over  them.  When,  however,  the 
two  great  parties  coalesce,  and  there  is  no 
strong  party  in  the  country  to  watch  them, 
there  is  more  or  less  danger  of  abuses  and 
corruption  creeping  in.  I  do  not,  however, 
desire  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches  should  understand  that  I  apply  this 
remark  to  them.  They,  sir,  I  believe,  are 
not  only  pure,  but,  like  Cesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion.  And,  if  even  a  necessity  existed 
in  aDy  country  to  justify  a  coalition,  it  was 
in  Canada  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
we  had  statesmen  among  us  who  could  rise 
above  the  petty  political  and  personal 
squabbles,  in  which  they  had  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  long  engaged,  to  grapple  with 
a  great  national  difficulty.  (Cheers.)  I 
think,  too,  it  was  most  fortunate — providen¬ 
tial,  I  might  say — that  this  country  had  a 
strong,  vigorous  Government  during  the 
past  season,  when  complications  between  us 
and  the  United  Spates  were  gathering.  To 
the  strength  of  the  Government  we  owe  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  raiders  and  others, 
desirous  of  creating  a  difficulty  between 
England  and  America,  were  put  down. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  resolutions  of  the  -Conference,  now  in 


your  hands,  carefully ;  and  while,  in  my 
opinion,  many  of  the  details  are  objection¬ 
able,  from  an  Upper  Canadian  pointof  view,  I 
have,  nevertheless,  no  doubt  they  were  framed 
with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  the  provinces. 
No  person  can  read  those  resolutions  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  mutual 
concessions  must  have  been  made  all  round. 
They  clearly  bear  the  impress  of  compro¬ 
mise.  No  doubt,  sir,  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  Conference,  in  fitting  and  dovetailing  the 
heterogeneous  part3  or  provinces  into  a 
homogeneous  whole.  1  have  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition, 
and  have  so  far  failed  to  hear  of  a  better 
proposition  than  the  one  before  us;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  not  surprised  that  a  better 
proposition  should  not  have  been  presented 
to  us,  considering  that  this  scheme  was  com¬ 
piled  by  the  master  minds  in  British  America. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  stated,  sir,  that  some  of 
the  details  were  objectionable,  and  I  now 
repeat  that  had  the  Government  permitted 
amendments  to  the  resolutions,  I  certainly 
would  have  supported  them ;  but  in  view  of 
the  very  critical  position  in  which  this 
country  stands,  I  will  not  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  opposing  this  scheme  as  a 
whole.  (Hear,  hear.)  Although  I  admit 
the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railroad 
to  be  just  as  necessary  to  the  proposed  Con¬ 
federation  as  the  spinal  column  to  the  human 
frame  ;  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  jobbing 
and  extravagance  committed  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  I  have  a  dread  of  the  amount  its 
construction  and  working  will  cost  this 
country.  Sir,  I  am  not  as  sanguine  as  some 
honorable  gentlemen  in  this  House  in 
reference  to  this  road.  I  have  no  faith  in 
it  as  a  commeicial  enterprise  ;  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  military  necessity,  and  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  Confederated  Provinces. 
Sir,  we  have  been  told  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  been  notified  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  abrogate  the  Reciprocity  treaty.  To  my 
mind  this  will  be  most  unfortunate  for 
Canada,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  who  will  shortly  visit 
England  will  urge  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  a  renewal  cf  it,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  on  honorable  terms.  While 
hoping  this  treaty  may  be  renewed,  I 
do  not  participate  in  the  feeling  that  its 
abrogation  will  drive  us  into  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  regret  to  hear 
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gentlemen  speak  so  glibly  of  annexation. 
One  tells  us  that  if  Confederation  is  not 
consummated,  annexation  is  the  other  .al¬ 
ternative — that  we  are  already  on  an  “  in¬ 
clined  plane” — and  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  and  refusal  to  adopt  the  reso¬ 
lutions  in  your  hands  will  certainly  grease 
the  ways.”  Sir,  I  believe  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  assertion  is  a  libel  on  the  people 
of  Canada,  who,  I  believe,  are  truly  loyal  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  have  no  desire  to 
change  the  state  of  their  political  existence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  while  provision  is  made 
in  these  resolutions  for  the  construction  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railroad,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  no  decisive  provision  is  made  for  the 
western  extension.  And  I  would  not  be  at 
all  satisfied  myself  with  the  resolutions  as 
they  stand,  were  it  not  for  the  positive 
assurances  of  the  Government  that  that  mat¬ 
ter  would  he  attended  to  simultaneously 
with  the  construction  of  that  road.  For 
I  hold  it  to  be  of  essential  importance  that 
we  should  proceed,  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  opening  up  of  the  North-West  country 
and  the  extension  of  our  canal  system. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  while  on  this  subject,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  hope,  that  in 
going  on  with  the  canals,  the  Government 
will  not  overlook  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  Georgian 
Bay  Canal.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  reside  on  the 
shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  am  satisfied 
that  that  is  the  best  feasible  route  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  bring  the  trade  of  the  Great 
West  through  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ido 
hope  the  Government  will  seriously  consider 
this  when  they  are  framing  their  canal 
scheme.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West  listening  closely  to  what  I  am 
saying  on  this  subject,  and  I  trust  he  will 
not  overlook  it. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  — 
Hear !  hear  1 

Me.  McCONKEY — I  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  desire  that  these  resolu¬ 
tions  as  a  whole  may  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  other  provinces 
will  come  into  the  arrangement.  I  hope 
they  will.  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
British  Government  attempt  to  coerce  them 
agamst  their  will — but  I  trust  that  before 
many  months  they  will  see  the  propriety  of 
coming  in — and  that  before  this  time  twelve 
months  we  shall  have  been  formed  into 
one  great  British  American  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 


consummation  of  this  union  will  give  peace 
and  contentment  to  the  whole  country.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  own  con¬ 
viction  that  it  will  give  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  to  Upper  Canada,  by  giving  us  the 
management  of  our  own  local  affairs  without 
let  or  hindrance,  while  Lower  Canada  in 
like  manner  will  have  the  management  of 
her  own  local  affairs.  It  will  also  give  U pper 
Canada,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  what  we  have  so  long  contended  for — 
representation  according  to  our  population. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  this  is  fully  conced¬ 
ed  to  us  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  approve  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  the  other  day,  on  the 
intelligence  reaching  us  of  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  one  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
When  I  heard  that  many  of  those  elections 
in  New  Brunswick  bad  gone  against  the 
scheme,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  deoidc  what 
would  be  the  proper  course — whether  the 
scheme  should  still  be  pressed,  or  whether 
we  should  turn  our  attention  to  some  other 
scheme.  On  full  consideration  of  the  subject, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  acted  properly,  and  that  they 
deserve  every  credit  for  the  prompt  action 
they  have  taken  to  get  a  speedy  decision  on 
this  question.  It  is  clear  that  the  question 
of  our  defences,  and  that  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  must  be 
immediately  looked  to.  Some  steps  must, 
as  soon  as  possible,  be  taken  to  put  the 
country  in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  The 
season  is  approaching  when  we  would  be  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  for  meeting 
a  hostile  force,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
nerment  to  take  prompt  action,  that  we  may 
be  prepared,  should  the  hour  of  need  arise. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
during  this  discussion  about  the  propriety  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  I  hold  that  great 
revolutions  of  this  kind  ought  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  people.  But,  iu  view  of  tie 
fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred,  in  Upper  Canada  at  least,  are 
in  favor  of  the  scheme,  I  do  not  complain  that 
it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  For 
my  own  part,  being  fully  alive  to  the  great 
responsibility  I  had  to  assume  in  voting  upon 
these  resolutions,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  before 
coming  here,  to  hold  meetings  through  my 
county,  in  order  to  consult  my  constituents. 
Those  meetings  were  held  all  through  the 
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riding,  and  at  every  one  of  them  the  people 
■were  unanimous  in  supporting  the  scheme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Some  of  the  details  were 
objected  to,  but  the  scheme  as  a  whole  was 
approved  of.  These  meetings  were  attended 
by  men  of  all  parties,  and  the  resolutions 
were  moved  and  seconded  in  many  cases  by 
my  political  opponents.  I  did  not  find  more 
than  three  gentlemen,  at  all  of  those  meet¬ 
ings,  who  gave  opposition  to  the  measure. 
And  I  may  say  further,  that,  when  an  appeal 
to  the  people  was  mentioned,  the  expression 
of  opinion  was,  that  it  was  not  at  all  desirable 
or  necessary,  as  it  was  known  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  so  generally  approved  of.  The 
result  was,  that  my  constituents  instructed 
me  to  support  these  resolutions,  giving  me 
authority  at  the  same  time  to  propose  amend¬ 
ments  to  such  details  as  I  might  disapprove 
of,  if  the  Government  would  allow  any 
amendments  to  be  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
find,  from  conversation  with  several  hou 
members  from  the  west,  that  I  differ  from 
them  with  reference  to  the  composition  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  I  hardly  approved 
of  the  preposition  of  the  Government  when 
an  innovation  was  made  on  the  cunstitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  1855.  1  felt  it 

was  a  wrong  step,  and  fully  sympathized  with 
the  opposition  given  to  it  at  that  time  by  the 
present  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  (Bon 
Mr.  Brown)  and  the  honorable  member 
for  Peel  (Honorable  J.  H.  Cameron).  Had 
I  then  been  in  a  position  to  give  effect 
to  my  views,  I  should  have  joined  those 
honorable  gentlemen  in  protesting  against 
that  encroachment  upon  the  Constitution. 
I  approve  entirely  of  the  proposition  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  resolutions  now  before  the  House, 
with  reference  to  this  matter.  If  a  necessity 
exists  at  all  for  a  check  upon  hasty  and 
ill-digested  legislation  of  the  popular  branch, 
that  check  should  not  derive  its  power  from 
the  same  source,  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  1  have,  however,  for  some  time  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinipn  that  the  Legislative 
Council  might,  with  safety,  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  that  thereby  there  would  be 
effected  an  immense  saving  to  the  country. 
In  carrying  out  this  scheme,  very  much,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  local  constitutions.  If  such  a  system 
can  be  adopted  as  will  render  the  working 
of  the  local  governments  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  it  will  conduce  very  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  ths  whole  Confederation.  I 
must  say,  sir,  that  if  I  am  permitted  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  framing  of  a  Constitution  for 


Upper  Canada,  I  shall  insist  upon  it  being 
of  the  most  inexpensive  kind,  dispensing 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  paraphernalia  that 
we  see  so  much  of  here.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
bringing  the  new  system  into  operation,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  nationality 
of  British  North  America  on  a  permanent 
and  enduring  basis,  a  weighty  responsibility 
indeed  devolves  on  the  governments  of 
these  provinces,  and  the  most  rigid  economy 
consistent  with  propriety  ought  to  be,  and  I 
trust  will  be,  a  leading  feature  in  their 
arrangements.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  no  alarmist,  but  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
this  country  is  at  the  present  moment  deep¬ 
ly  depressed.  I  entirely  dissent  from  sen¬ 
timents  enunciated  by  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  as  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  Canada;  the  actual  state  of 
matters  is  not  as  they  represent  it.  Through 
a  failure  of  crops  for  a  number  of  years  back 
in  Upper  Canada,  that  section  ot  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  in  a  state  of  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  prostration  ;  farmers  and  others  are 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements  to  the 
merchant,  who,  in  consequence,  is  unable  to 
meet  his  liabilities  to  the  wholesale  dealers, 
and  the  result  is  that  scores,  I  may  say 
hundreds,  are  obliged  to  collapse  and  go  into 
liquidation ;  bank  agencies  are  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  country  districts,  and  bank¬ 
ing  accommodation  very  much  curtailed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  facts  that  cannot 
be  gainsayed.  Every  branch  of  industry  is 
almost  paralyzed  at  the  present  moment,  and 
a  general  gloom  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the 
land.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  behoves 
the  Government  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  revive  and  foster  industry  in  the 
country.  Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  so,  but  governments  have  be:n 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from 
the  banks  that  capital  which  ought  to  go 
into  circulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
of  the  country.  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  governments  to  refrain  from  doing 
anything  that  will  bear  upon  the  people’s 
industry;  and  I  implore  this  Government  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  position  of  this 
country  just  now,  and  do  all  they  con  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  people.  JVhile, 
sir,  there  are  features  in  the  proposition 
before  you  which,  if  they  stood  alone  on 
their  merits,  I  should  certainly  oppose, 
yet,  as  1  stated  before,  I  do  not  t  .ink  them 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in 
rejecting  the  scheme,  which  io  certainly 
calculated  to  elevate  us  from  the  position  of 
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mere  colonists  to  that  of  citizens  of  a  great 
British  American  nation,  covering  as  it 
will  half  a  continent,  stretching  from  the 
mighty  Atlantic  on  the  east,  to  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  great  American  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  on  the  north  by — sir,  I  was  going  to 
say  the  North  Pole — with,  not  an  inter¬ 
colonial  railroad  merely,  but  an  interoceanic 
communication,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  feel  the  great  res¬ 
ponsibility  that  attaches  to  the  vote  I  will 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  give.  I  have 
weighed  well  this  matter,  and  taking  all 
things  into  account,  I  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  it  is  my  duty  to  vote 
tor  the  resolutions  in  your  hands,  and  I  am 
now  prepared  to  do  so,  believing  that  I  am 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  great  bulk  of 
my  constituents.  (Cheers. ) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taschereau,  the 
debate  was  then  adjourned. 
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Friday,  March  10,  1865. 

On  the  Order,  for  resuming  the  debate 
upon  the  motion  “  That  the  question  be 
now  put”  upon  the  Resolutions  relating  to 
Confederation,  being  called — 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  rose  to  a  point  of 
order,  objecting  that  the  “  previous  question” 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment,  anl  that 
no  member  could  move  an  amendment  to  his 
own  motion. 

After  some  discussion, 

Mr.  SPEAKER  decided  as  follows  : — 
“  The  original  motion,  made  by  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada,  is  that 
the  House  should  concur  in  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  a  Federal  union  of  the 
provinces.  Debate  having  arisen  thereon, 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  moves,  not  in  amendment  in  my  opinion, 

‘  that  that  question  be  note  put/  Tbe  sub¬ 
stance  of  an  amendment  is  to  alter  the  ori¬ 
ginal  question.  Does  this  motion  alter  the 
original  question  ?  So  far  from  that,  it  is  a 
proposal  to  bring  that  question  before  the 
House  for  immediate  decision.  The  autho¬ 
rities  cited  to  show  that  this  motion  is  an 
amendment  sustain  the  contrary  view  it.  my 
judgment,  because  they  only  state  that  the 
previous  question  is  ‘in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment,’  If  it  lyepe  really  an  amend¬ 


ment,  or  were  to  be  used  as  an  amendment 
it  would  be  stated  that  it  was  in  fact  an 
amendment.  The  motion  to  adjourn  is  also 
spoken  of  as  being  in  the  nature  of  an  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  not  an  amendment,  and  like 
‘The  previous  question/  does  not  displace 
the  original  proposition,  if  carried.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  ‘  The  previous  question’  is 
not  an  amendment.  The  objection  that  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada 
cannot  move  it,  on  account  of  having  pro¬ 
posed  the  original  motion,  in  my  opinion  is 
not  valid.” 

Mr.  TASCHEREAU  said  —  It  is  not 
without  hesitation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
rise  at  this  late  period  of  the  debate  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  the  measure  before 
us — the  plan  of  Confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces;  and  my 
hesitation  is  the  greater  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity,  not  only  of  speaking  on  a  question 
which  has  been  so  long  and  skilfully  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  it  would  appear  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  anything  which  may  interest  hon. 
members,  but  also  an  1  more  especially  that 
after  long  and  deliberate  consideration — after 
carefully  weighing  the  gist  and  tendency  of 
these  resolutions,  and  tracing  out  the  effects 
which  cannot  fail,  I  believe,  to  result  from 
the  measure  ofwhich  they  are  the  exponents — 
I  feel  myself  bound,  Mr  Speaker,  to  aban¬ 
don,  on  this  question,  those  with  whom  I 
have  always  acted  hitherto,  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  those  whose  talents  and  judg¬ 
ment  I  have  never  ceased  to  admire,  and  to 
record  my  vote  against  the  new  Constitution 
which  is  proposed  to  us  in  those  resolutions, 
(Hear  !  hear  !  from  the  left.)  It  could  not 
fail  to  be  to  me  a  particular  cause  of  regret 
that  I  felt  compelled  to  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion.  I  could  not  understand  that  this 
measure  was  a  simple  party  matter — one  of 
those  questions  on  which  those  party  feelings 
which  have  prevailed  in  Canada  so  many 
years  ought  to  influence  any  body.  I  could 
not  conceive  how,  in  considering  a  question 
which,  in  my  opinion,  imperils  all  that  we 
hold  most  dear,  and  opens  to  us,  if  it  is 
carried,  the  prospect  of  a  future,  dark  with 
clouds,  portending  evil  not  only  to  us  Lower 
Canadians,  but  perhaps  no  less  to  all  British 
North  America — I  could  not  conceive,  I  say, 
how  I  could  be  unmindful  of  my  convictions, 
and  lay  aside  my  fears  and  the  sense  of  duty 
which  binds  me  here,  to  yield  blind  obedience 
and  submission  to  the  influence  of  political 
party.  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  think 
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for  myself,  even  on  so  important  a  question  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  there  are 
members  of  this  House  who  consider 
themselves  authorized  to  doubt  the  sanity 
of  those  who  do  not  always  think  as  they 
do,  they  are  not  in  a  majority  here. 
For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
spect  every  man’s  opinion.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  all  wi.o  are  60  disposed  to  think 
differently  from  me,  and  do  not,  on  that 
account,  hold  them  to  be  either  prejudiced 
or  dishonest;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  they  act  according  to  their 
convictions,  and  with  perfect  good  faith.  I 
desire  that  others  will  judge  me  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  those  from  whom  I  am 
now  dissentient  on  the  subject  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
believe,  at  least,  that  I  too  am  acting  in  this 
matter  according  to  my  honest  convictions 
and  with  good  faith;  that  I,  too,  am  anima¬ 
ted  by  love  for  my  country  and  my  nation¬ 
ality  ;  that  I,  too,  have  at  heart  the 
preservation  of  that  nationality  and  those 
institutions  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  our  fathers,  as  the  reward  of  so  many 
struggles  and  sacrifices.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  debate,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  combat  or  discuss  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favor 
of  Confederation  1  must,  however,  observe 
that  T  have  not  been  convinced  by  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  before  me,  that 
the  Constitution  offered  to  us  embodies 
guarantees  sufficient  to  protect  our  rights. 
1  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  vote 
which  I  shall  give  against  Confederation 
would  be  given  by  a  large  majority  of  my 
constituents,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
p  ople  of  Lower  Canada;  and  my  opinion 
on  this  subject  is  so  firmly  grounded,  that  I 
should  despise  my>elf  if,  lor  the  sake  of  not 
separating  from  my  party,  I  were  to  vote  for 
Confederation,  my  convictions  being  so  strong 
and  so  sincere.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  were  taught 
to  believe,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  that  the  most  ample  discussion  of  the 
question  would  be  allowed;  but,  by  themoving 
of  the  previous  question,  the  face  of  things 
has  undergone  a  change.  This  House,  and  all 
Lower  Canada,  supposed  that  before  being 
called  upon  to  vote  on  the  main  question,  we 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if,  after  a  full  aod 
complete  discussion  ot  the  measure  in  this 
House,  the  people  were  called  upon  for  their 


opinion,  they  would  be  more  decidedly 
opposed  to  Confederation  than  they  ever 
were  to  any  measure.  (Hear.)  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  the  previous  question  has  been 
moved,  we  must  vote  on  the  resolutions  as 
they  stand,  without  being  able  even  to  move 
amendments  which  might  render  them  less 
objectionable  to  the  country.  I  now  come 
to  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Well,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  in  voting  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  Government,  without  consulting  the 
people  on  the  subject,  the  members  of  this 
House  are  exceeding  their  powers ;  and  that 
even  if  the  people  were  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation,  they  ought  not  to  pass  it,  as  they 
are  now  about  to  do,  without  special  authority 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  for  South 
Lanark  (Mr.  Morris)  has  told  us  that  this 
is  no  new  question — that  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  discussion — that  the 
people  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  that 
the  members  of  this  House  were  privileged 
to  vote  on  it  without  referring  it  to  their 
constituents.  I  am  quite  aware  that  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  provinces  ;  but  has  the 
question  ever  been  discussed  before  the 
people  at  elections  ?  I  am  fully  convinced 
and  perfectly  certain  this  question  was  never 
brought  up  at  any  election,  nor  the  question 
of  any  Confederation  at  all.  It  has  never 
been  laid  before  the  people,  and  the  people 
have  never  expressed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  (Hear,  bear.)  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  amendment  which  is  to  be  moved 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Hon.  J. 
H.  Cameron),  after  the  present  resolutions 
have  been  voted  by  the  House,  will  be  in  a 
singular  position.  (Hear,  hear  )  I  have 
understood  the  explanations  given  by  the 
Honorable  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada  (Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald),  re¬ 
lative  to  the  resolution  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Peel — that  the  resolutions  before 
the  House  would  be  passed  first,  and  that 
afterwards,  when  the  House  went  into  com¬ 
mittee,  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  would 
move  his  amendment,  namely,  “  that  the 
House  will  vote  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
this  evening,  in  order  that  the  Government 
may  despatch  it  to  England  to-mqrrow,  if 
they  please,  and  that  on  Monday  afternoon 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  will  come  and 
move  an  Address  to  His  Excellency,  praying 
that  he  will  refer  these  resolutions  to  the 
people.”  (Hear,  hear  )  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  members  of  this 
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House,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  oan  vote  for  Confederation  after  the 
previous  question  has  been  decided,  any 
more  than  I  can  understand  how  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel  can  move  the  appeal  to  the 
people  after  the  resolutions  have  been  passed. 
The  hon.  member  has  said  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  move  his  resolutions  before  the 
Address  is  presented  to  His  Excellency,  or 
before  it  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  ;  but  I  think  I  understood  like¬ 
wise  that  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  for 
Upper  Canada  will  not  allow  this,  and  has 
said  that  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  is  not 
entitled  to  do  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not 
alone  in  feeling  the  apprehensions  which  I 
have  expressed  relative  to  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  intended  for  us.  A  member  of  this 
House,  who  wrote,  now  a  long  time  since,  on 
the  subject  of  Confederation,  has  allowed  us 
to  see  indistinctly  that  the  resolutions  as 
presented  to  us  did  not  afford  sufficient 
guarantees  to  settle  all  our  sectional  difficul¬ 
ties  at  once.  The  honorable  member  for 
Montmorency  could  not,  in  his  pamphlet 
written  in  1865,  avoid  saying  as  follows  : — 

Bat,  nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  con¬ 
current  legislation  i3  full  of  danger  for  the  future  ; 
that  is  plainly  laid  down  even  in  the  clause  that 
we  are  now  discussing,  since,  to  obviate  it, 
central  legislation  has  invariably  been  made  ”to 
predominate  over  local  legislation.  Will  it  be 
possible  to  avoid  the  points  of  contact  likely  to 
be  produced  by  concurrent  legislation,  or  to  define 
them  with  such  precision  that  these  conflicts 
would  be  impossible,  or  nearly  so  ?  Without 
harmony  the  system  would  be  worth  nothing, 
and  would  soon  destroy  itself ;  and  the  harmony 
of  the  system  cannot  be  fouud  exclusively  in  the 
predominant  power  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Federal  Parliament.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
harmony  should  also  exist  in  the  inferior  machi¬ 
nery,  and  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  system. 

And  afterwards,  in  the  same  chapter,  he 
adds : — 

In  fact,  will  not  the  elements  upon  which  the 
local  institutions  will  be  based,  be  reproduced  in 
all  their  vivacity  in  the  Government  and  in  the 
Federal  Parliament?  And  this  local  power  which 
it  has  been  their  object  to  compress  will  react 
dangerously  on  the  whole  system.  At  one  time 
it  may  be  Lower  Canada  that  will  be  punishing 
its  Ministry  and  its  members  for  having  wounded 
Lower  Canadian  feelings  and  striking  at  its  inter¬ 
ests  ;  and  another  time  it  may  be  Upper  Canada, 
or  perhaps  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  that  may  make 
similar  complaints.  This  should  not  be,  and  to 
avoid  it  our  eminent  statesmen  must  put  their 
heads  together  to  find  a  better  solution  to  the 
problem. 


While  the  bon.  member  for  Montmorency 
was  writing  that  article,  he  naturally  saw 
that  Confederation  would  have  some  very  com¬ 
plicated  parts  in  its  machinery,  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  might  occur  would  not  be 
easily  surmounted — that  the  resolutions 
would  need  to  be  amended.  That  was,  no 
doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Montmorency  when  he  wrote  those  articles, 
but  since  he  has  found  that  the  Ministry 
are  resolved  not  to  allow  any  amendment  of 
the  resolutions,  the  honorable  member  has 
thought  it  better  to  take  them  as  they  are, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  than  to  risk 
losing  Confederation  altogether.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
needed  a  remedy  for  the  constitutional  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  which  we  were  involved,  but  I 
believe  also  that  the  remedy  proposed  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease  sought  to  be 
cured.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  the 
country  has  suffered  from  those  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  see  in  Con¬ 
federation  internal  strife  in  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures,  not  to  speak  of  that  strife  which  will 
infallibly  spring  up  at  an  early  day  between 
the  federal  and  the  local  legislatures.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  evident  that  the  federal  will 
never  be  able  to  satisfy  the  local  legislatures. 
In  Lower  Canada,  for  instance,  we  shall  have 
a  pretty  strong  party — the  English  party, 
Protestants,  who  wiM  carry  their  complaints 
to  the  Federal  Government,  just  as,  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  they  made  complaints  relative 
to  representation  based  on  population,  and 
that  party  being  a  minority  in  Lower  Canada, 
will  seek  a  remedy  for  their  evils,  real  or 
imaginary,  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Moreover,  we  shall  have  con¬ 
stant  contests  and  sectional  heart-burnings 
between  the  local  legislatures  themselves,  on 
all  those  subjects  on  which  their  interests 
may  come  into  collision.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Lower  Canada  should  make  some 
perfectly  just  demand,  something  to  which 
that  province  i3  clearly  entitled,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  Upper  Canada  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  should  combine  to 
hinder  it  from  obtaining  its  demand — would 
the  Lower  Canadians  be  well  satisfied  with 
such  treatment  1  And  this  might  easily 
happen.  The  hon.  member  for  Yaudreuil 
(Mr.  Harwood)  has  spoken  in  pompous 
language  of  the  prosperous  future  which 
awaits  us  under  Confederation.  To  hear 
him  we  are  not  only  to  have  coal  mines, 
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but  lakes  of  gold  at  our  disposal.  I  think 
the  honorable  member’s  figures  of  rhetoric 
have  carried  him  rather  too  far;  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  instead  of  that  prosperous 
and  happy  future  foreseen  by  him,  we  are 
preparing  for  ourselves  a  state  of  things 
which  will  cause  us  to  repent  in  ten  years  of 
what  we  are  now  doing.  I  believe  that  we 
are  commencing  Confederation  ten  years  too 
soon.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  should  have  an 
Intercolonial  Railway  at  least  five  or  six 
years  before  thinking  of  Confederation.  At 
present  we  are  as  much  strangers  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  as  we  were 
previous  to  last  autumn.  We  may  perhaps 
know  them  a  little  better  than  we  did  before 
we  began  to  discuss  Confederation ;  and  we 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  easy  me¬ 
thods  of  communication  between  those  pro¬ 
vinces  and  ourselves,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  Confederation  at  some  future  day,  if  it 
be  practicable.  I  say  that  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  ought  first  to  be  built,  and  that 
Confederation  might  be  put  off  even  several 
years  after  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  Article  41 
of  the  resolutions  before  us  says  as  follows : — 

The  Local  Government  and  Legislature  of  each 
province  shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as 
the  existing  Legislature  of  each  such  province 
shall  provide. 

If  I  understand  that  article  right,  the  local 
constitution  of  Lower  Canada  will  be  settled 
by  the  present  Legislature;  just  as  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  the  present 
legislatures  will  decide  on  the  constitution  of 
their  legislatures  under  Confederation.  Very 
well ;  but  in  that  case  Upper  Canada  will 
give  us  a  constitution,  as  we  may  give  her 
one.  The  effect  of  that  clause  will  be,  that 
in  order  to  the  organization  of  its  local  con¬ 
stitution,  Lower  Canada  will  stand  with  47 
French-Canadian  votes,  against  83  votes  of 
members  of  other  origins.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia  in  this  respect; 
the  difference  will  be  very  great.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  have  only  47  French-Can¬ 
adian  votes  out  of  130,  and  we  could 
not  count  on  Upper  Canadian  members 
for  the  safety  of  our  interests — either  local 
or  religious — whereas  they  would  have  the 
support  of  all  the  English  and  Protestant 
members  from  Lower  Canada.  (Hear.)  And 
in  Confederation  the  English  minority  of 
Lower  Canada  will  not  make  common  cause 
with  the  French-Canadian  party,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  Uppet  Canadian  party  ; 


for  they  will  look  to  Upper  Canada  for  pro¬ 
tection.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  told  that  all 
our  interests  and  institutions  are  protected, 
and  that  the  clergy  are  in  favor  of  Confeder¬ 
ation.  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  seen  no 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion;  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  clergy  have  not  made  any 
display  of  their  opinions  on  this  question. 
I  am  moreover  convinced  that  those  of  that 
body  who  have  considered  the  question, 
have  looked  upon  it  as  fraught  with  danger 
for  us — as  pregnant  with  evils,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  may  be  grievous  to  us  as  a 
nation  hereafter.  Another  part  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  we  should  not  adopt  without 
consideration,  is  that  contained  in  the  34th 
article  of  clause  29.  It  reads  as  follows  : — 

The  General  Parliament  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Federated  Provinces. 

We  have  a  guarantee  that  we  are  to  have  our 
own  local  tribunals,  chat  our  judges  will  be 
taken  from  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada, and  that 
our  civil  laws  will  be  maintained.  Why 
then  establish  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  which  appeals  will  lie  from  the  decisions 
of  all  our  judges?  We  are  told,  it  is  true, 
by  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance,  that  the 
resolutions  did  not  create  a  Court  of  Appeals, 
but  only  gave  the  F’ederal  Parliament  the 
power  to  create  it.  But  what  difference  is 
there  between  creating  the  court  forthwith 
and  granting  a  right  to  create  it  hereafter? 
The  principle  is  the  same.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  lawfully  create  such  a  court,  no  one 
can  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
establishing  it  whenever  they  think  fit.  Would 
this  tribunal  be  an  advantage  to  us  French- 
Canadians,  who  are  so  attached  to  our  civil 
code  ?  It  will  be  composed  of  judges  from 
all  the  provinces — from  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Upper  Canada,  &c. ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  talents  and  the  learning 
of  all  those  judges,  we  Lower  Canadians 
cannot  hope  to  find  the  same  justice  from 
such  a  tribunal  as  we  should  receive  from 
one  consisting  of  judges  from  Lower  Canada; 
for  our  laws  being  different  from  the  laws  of 
those  provinces,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  them  as  Lower 
Canadians  would.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
moreover,  when  this  new  Court  of  Appeals 
is  instituted,  the  appeal  to  England  will  not 
be  abolished,  so  that  we  shall  have  one  more 
means  of  producing  delay  and  increasing 
the  costs  of  suitors.  Lower  Canadians  will 
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assuredly  be  less  satisfied  with  the  decisions 
of  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  than  with 
those  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council.  In 
good  truth,  I  do  not  see  why  this  clause  was 
imposed  upon  our  delegates.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  delegates  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  can  have  very  strongly  insisted  on  it; 
but  even  if  they  had,  I  do  not  see  why  ours 
submitted  to  it.  Of  course  our  laws  would 
not  be  understood  in  such  a  court,  and  most 
of  the  judges  would  render  their  decisions 
according  to  principles  of  jurisprudence 
unknown  to  Lower  Canada.  I  am  convinced 
that  those  Lower  Canadian  members  who 
are  in  favor  of  Confederation  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  legislative  union  ;  but  have  they 
not  read  the  speech  made  at  Toronto  by  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr. 
Brown)  ?  And  did  they  not  hear  that  of 
the  honorable  member  for  South  Leeds  (Mr. 
Ford  Jones),  and  the  speeches  of  the 
members  from  Upper  Canada  generally,  who 
nearly  all  spoke  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union,  declaring  that  they  accept  Confeder¬ 
ation  as  an  instalment — a  first  step — towards 
a  legislative-union,  which  we  shall  have  in  a 
few  years  ?  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
discuss,  on  this  occasion,  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  a  legislative  union,  for  all 
the  members  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  question ;  but  I  am  well  convinced 
that  the  Confederation  will  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  legislative  union  in  a  few 
years.  I  believe  that  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
Finance  and  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Leeds  were  sincere  in  saying  that,  and  that 
they  were  perfectly  convinced  of  its  truth. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  said,  as  a  reason 
for  hurrying  on  the  passing  of  the  measure, 
that  if  we  wish  for  Confedeiation,  now  is 
the  time  to  obtain  it ;  that  if  we  wait  another 
year  it  will  be  too  late ;  that  the  Lower 
Provinces  are  ready  for  Confederation,  and 
that  England  is  disposed  to  grant  us  a  new 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  the  Lower 
Provinces  have  proved  to  be  a  little  slack 
in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  might  therefore, 
with  great  safety,  undergo  some  modification. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  if  we  must  absolutely 
have  Confederation,  if  there  is  no  getting  on 
without  it,  why  was  not  an  appeal  made  to 
the  people  last  autumn,  when  the  scheme 
was  quite  prepared?  (Hear,  hear.)  For 
my  part,  I  think  that  the  want  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  Confederation  is  not  so  urgent  as  it 
is  said  to  be,  and  that  time  should  be  taken 
to  mature  the  plan.  Hoes  anybody  believe 
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that  the  question  of  Confederation  would 
have  been  thought  of  if  the  Tache-Mac- 
donald  Ministry  had  not  been  overthrown 
last  summer  ?  No ;  we  should  not  have 
heard  a  word  about  it.  (Hear,  hear  )  So 
that  Confederation  was  not  so  very  pressing 
at  that  time  !  And  if  the  want  of  it  was 
so  little  felt  in  the  Constitutional  Committee 
appointed  last  year  at  the  instance  of  the 
hon.  member  for  South  Oxford  (Hon.  Mr. 
Brown),  that  many  members  who  this  day 
vote  themselves,  and  induce  others  to  vote 
for  Confederation,  thought  themselves  au¬ 
thorized  to  oppose  it  then,  and  to  vote 
against  any  proposition  of  the  kind,  I 
think  that  it  is  not  so  needful  to  unite 
us  by  Confederation  as  we  are  told  it 
is.  I  believe  that  if  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  is  urged  forward  so  anxiously,  it  is 
only  because  there  is  fear  of  public  opinion 
being  roused  to  examine  it,  and  fear  especi¬ 
ally  of  it's  not  being  accepted  hereafter, 
when  the  people  have  pronounced  upon  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And,  I  repeat,  I  believe  in 
my  heart,  if  the  Government  had  not  been 
overthrown  on  the  14th  Juno  last,  we  should 
never  have  heard  a  word  about  Confedera¬ 
tion  this  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  I  said 
when  I  commenced  speaking,  I  will  not 
discuss  every  question  connected  with  this 
scheme,  because  the  House  must  be  tired  of 
such  a  long  discussion.  I  am  bound,  how¬ 
ever,  to  declare  again,  that  all  the  reasons 
hitherto  alleged  in  favor  of  Confederation, 
and  all  the  magnificent  pictures  presented  to 
our  view  of  the  prosperity  we  are  to  enjoy 
under  its  auspices,  have  entirely  failed  to 
convince  me  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
adopt  the  resolutions  laid  before  us  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  eloquent  speech  made 
to  us  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Vaudreuil  (Mr.  Harwood),  I  cannot  say,  as 
he  does,  that  our  posterity  will  be  grateful 
to  us  for  having  opened  the  way  for  them  to 
become  members  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America.  I 
shall  say,  on  the  contrary,  what  will  be  soon 
found  out,  that  'this  Confederation  is  the 
ruin  of  our  nationality  in  Lower  Canada — 
that  on  the  day  when  Confederation  is 
voted,  a  death-blow  will  have  been  dealt  on 
our  nationa’ity,  which  was  beginning  to  take 
root  in  the  soil  of  British  North  America. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Our  children,  far  from  feel¬ 
ing  grateful  for  what  we  are  now  doing,  will 
say  that  we  made  a  great  mistake  when  we 
imposed  Confederation  on  them.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  A.  M.  SMITH— Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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canuot  permit  the  vote  to  be  taken  on  this 
important  measure,  without  placing  on  re 
cord  some  of  the  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  give  it  my  support,  and  to  show  why,  to 
some  extent,  1  have  changed  my  views  on  a 
few  of  the  leading  details  of  the  scheme. 
When,  sir,  the  people  of  the  first  commercial 
city  in  Western  Canada  elected  me  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  I 
publicly  stated  that  by  every  legitimate 
means  I  would  oppose  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  Canada  and  the  Lower 
Provinces — then,  as  I  do  now,  believing 
that  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that 
Intercolonial  road  would  never  pay,  nor  be 
even  beneficial  to  Upper  Canada.  But  at 
the  same  time,  sir,  I  pledged  myself  to  urge 
upou  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  this 
House  the  vast  importance  to  the  country  of 
an  enlargement  of  our  canals  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  canal  system.  Since  theD,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  political  and  commercial  posi¬ 
tions  are  very  much  changed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Threatened  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Reci¬ 
procity  treaty,  a  very  serious  loss  will  be 
entailed  on  Canada — if  the  threat  be  carried 
into  execution — without  any  advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the'  United  States — the  natural 
result  of  a  trade  fostered  and  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  aud  Canada  for 
years  — the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
treaty  cannot  be  otherwise  than  attended 
with  great  distress  and  serious  loss  to  the 
business  men  of  this  country.  In  addition 
to  this,  sir,  we  are  threatened  with  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  bonding  system.  Surely  this 
is  much  to  be  deplored.  To  every  thinking 
mind  a  resort  to  such  measures  must  seem 
absurd,  and  what  could  induce  a  people  so 
thoroughly  commercial  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  desire  the  abrogation  of  a 
treaty  which,  while  it  benefits  us  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  transit  of  goods  through  their 
territory,  also  benefits  them  largely  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  carrying  trade,  and  fosters  an 
immense  trade  in  the  purchase  of  goods  of 
all  descriptions  in  bond — I  must  declare  my 
inability  thoroughly  to  understand.  But, 
however  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  may 
seem  to  U3,  angry  men,  it  must  be  admitted, 
frequently  do  indulge  in  strange  antics,  and 
it  need  not  surprise  us  that  a  nation  plunged 
in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  should,  under 
the  excitement  of  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong,  do  the  same  thing;  as  has  been  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  adoption  of  the  despotic  system 


of  passports,  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
treaty,  and  the  annulling  of  the  treaty  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
abrogate  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  great  and  high-minded 
and  honorable  men  who  control  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  United  States  will  permit 
it.  But,  sir,  it  is  only  right  on  our  part  to 
do  the  next  best,  and  only  thing  we  can,  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  loss  and  inconve¬ 
nience  to  our  trade  in  winter,  and  that  is,  to 
build  the  Intercolonial  Railroad — for  we 
must  have  a  highway  to  the  ocean  at  all 
seasons  for  our  mails  and  our  merchandise. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  admit  that  I 
have  changed  my  mind  with  regard  to  the 
Intercolonial  Railroad  in  voting  for  the 
scheme  in  which  it  is  a  prominent  measure, 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  par¬ 
amount  necessity  of  immediately  settirg about 
the  enlargement  of  our  canals.  We  hear  of 
schemes  to  connect  the  Georgian  Bay  with 
Ottawa  by  way  of  the  French  River  route 
and  the  Trent  route,  and  sir,  perhaps  the 
only  practicable  and  shortest  route  via 
Toronto  and  Lake  Simcoe  ;  but  all  these  only 
divert  attention  from  what  really  can  and 
ought  to  be  done,  at  a  very  trifling  cost  in 
comparison  with  any  other  scheme — I  mean 
the  enlargement  of  the  canals  we  now  have. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  now  nine  feet  of 
water  in  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  and  ten 
feet  in  the  W elland,  and  the  cost  of  increasing 
the  depth  of  those  canals  to  twelve  feet,  I  am 
told  by  men  competent  to  judge,  would  be 
trifling  indeed — probably  not  over  two  or 
three  millions  of  dollars.  But  if  it  cost  as 
many  pounds,  I  contend  that  it  would  not 
really  cost  the  country  one  cent.  If  the  toll 
of  one  cent  per  bushel  on  grain  outward  and 
a  proportionate  rate  on  inward  merchandise 
were  enacted,  the  canals  would  not  only  be 
self-sustaining,  but  would  become  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  provinces  Take  for  instance, 
what  I  believe  a  small  estimate,  one  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  outward,  and  an  equal 
amount  inward  for  other  merchandise,  aud 
you  would  have  a  revenue  of  two  millions  of 
dollars— a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
interest  and  working  expenses.  Then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  see  the  impetus  it  would  give  to 
our  inland  shipping  trade,  if  we  could — and 
we  could  then  do  so — attract  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  route  the  immense  grain  crops  of  the 
Great  W est.  I  might  also  refer,  M  r.  S r eaker, 
to  the  ship-building  suited  to  the  wants  of 
our  country,  and  the  immense  advantage 
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shippers  of  grain  would  have  if  their  vessels 
proceeded  to  sea  without  the  ruinous 
delay  of  traushipment,  and  the  mixing 
and  destroying  of  property  round  the 
wharves  and  storehouses  at  the  different 
points  at  which  grain,  under  the  present 
system,  has  to  be  transhipped.  I  only  wish 
I  had  the  eloquence  of  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West;  with  the  little  practical 
knowledge  I  have  of  those  things,  I  think  I 
would  be  able  to  interest  both  western  and 
eastern  members  alike  on  the  necessity  of 
improving,  and  at  once,  this  great  and  vital 
avenue  to  our  future  prosperity.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  our  defences; 
while  I  do  not  object  to  some  expenditure  to 
please  the  English  people  if  you  choose  ;  I 
am  of  opinion  our  best  defence  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  the  United  States  friendly  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  relations,  and  then,  sir, 
I  do  not  fear  that  if  we  do  what  is  right, 
they  will  do  us  any  wrong.  Sound  and 
honorable  conduct  on  our  part  is  of  more 
strength  than  all  the  forts  of  masonry  or 
earthwork  that  we  shall  ever  see.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prompt  and 
manly  course  that  our  Government  has  pur¬ 
sued  with  regard  to  the  Alien  Bill,  and  call¬ 
ing  out  a  portion  of  our  volunteers  to  repress 
raiding  and  piracy,  will  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  right-minded  man  in  this 
country.  Sir,  had  they  commenced  to  build 
forts  and  arm  ships,  instead  of  the  manly 
and  honorable  course  which  th  y  did  pursue, 
they  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  found  use 
for  their  volunteers  and  their  forts  too ; 
while  I  hope  that  in  a  very  short  time  they 
will  not  require  either.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  great 
Confederation,  from  which  so  much  is  ex¬ 
pected,  commercially  and  politically.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  advantages  will  be  very 
evenly  divided — they  taking  our  grain  and 
flour,  while  we  buy  their  fish  and  oil.  We  will 
have  an  open  market  for  our  manufactures 
with  them,  and  they  will  have  the  same 
for  theirs  with  us,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  who  gives  most.  But  at  present  the 
Maritime  Provinces  import  from  the  United 
States  flour  and  grain,  if  I  am  correct,  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  per  annum,  which  our  political 
and  more  intimate  relations  would  in  a  more 
or  less  degree  attract  to  Canada ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  our  merchants  would  know  how  to 
turn  those  advantages  to  account.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 


why  I  gave  this  Confederation  scheme  my 
hearty  support,  believing  that  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  brought  this  treaty 
before  this  House  have  no  other  motive, 
and  can  have  no  other  motive,  but  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  best  interests  of  this  our 
adopted  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  the 
scheme  as  proposed  is,  as  near  as  it  can  be, 
fair  to  all  the  provinces  Before  I  close,  I 
would  just  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the 
course  pursued  by  my  respected  and  honora¬ 
ble  colleague  from  Toronto  West  (Mr.  J. 
Macdonald).  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  am  confident  that  he  is  sincere  in  his 
opposition,  and  he  may  be  right;  b-ut  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  he  represents  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents.  I  attended  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  before  the  meeting  of  this  House, 
and  a  gentleman  there  proposed  that  the 
scheme  shauld  not  be  carried  into  effect 
until  it  was  referred  to  the  people,  but  he 
could  not  get  even  a  seconder  to  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  For  myself,  I  feel  justified  by  the 
result  of  that  meeting  in  supporting  this 
scheme  throughout.  The  meeting  was  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised — all  had  an  opportunity 
to  attend,  and  both  sides  of  the  question  were 
ably  argued.  I  shall  record  my  vote  for 
the  scheme,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  it 
carried  into  early  consummation.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  SHANLY  said — In  rising  to  address 
the  House  on  the  great  question  under 
debate,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  minutely 
into  the  subject;  for  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  the  great  length  to  which  the 
debate  has  dragged  on,  I  cannot  expect  to  be 
able  to  fix  the  attention  of  my  hearers  for 
very  long,  even  were  the  subject  one  to 
which  I  could  speak  authoritatively,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  one  that  the  ablest  and 
most  statesmanlike  among  us  must  in  a  great 
measure  accept  upon  faith — trusting  to  the 
future  to  develope  the  excellencies  claimed 
for  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  establish  the 
faults  that  are  charged  on  it  on  the  other. 
But  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
say  anything  new  on  the  subject,  or  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  uncertain  future  that  lies 
before  us,  still  I  would  be  unwilling  that  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  division  ever 
taken  in  a  Colonial  Legislature,  my  vote 
should  be  recorded  without  my  first  stating 
some,  at  all  events,  of  the  reasons  that 
actuate  me  in  voting  as  I  intend  to  vote. 
One  feature  has  been  strikingly  observable 
in  the  debate,  and  that  is,  that  from  first  to 
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last,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  no  new  thing 
has  been  offered  or  suggested.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Confederation  stands  now  exactly 
as  it  was  presented  in  a  quasi  private  form 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
country  some  four  months  ago.  The 
promoters  of  the  scheme  have  added  nothing 
to,  taken  nothing  from  the  original  bill  of 
fare,  and  they  have  as  good  as  told  us, 
frankly  and  squarely,  that  they  would  add 
nothing  to,  take  nothing  from  it  if  they  could. 
The  opponents  of  the  project  on  the  other 
hand,  while  giving  it  a  sweeping  condem¬ 
nation,  offer  nothing,  suggest  nothing  to 
replace  that  which  they  so  summarily  reject. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  fault  with 
other  men’s  work ;  it  is  a  talent  that  we  all 
possess,  and  that  few  of  us  ever  think  to 
hide  under  a  bushel.  For  myself,  though 
in  favor  of  the  scheme,  being  equally  at  a 
loss  with  other  honorable  members  to  say 
anything  new  upon  it,  I,  too,  will  have  to 
turn  to  my  fault-finding  instincts  in  the  first 
instance.  The  honorable  member  for  Mon¬ 
treal  Centre  (Hon.  Mr.  Rose)  has  said  in  his 
able  speech  that  if  we  could  not  improve  on 
the  project,  we  should  forbear  to  find  fault 
with  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  I  conceive  that  even  though  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  resolutions  as  a  whole,  it  is 
the  duty  of  members  speaking  to  the  question 
to  point  out  and  place  on  record  the  faults 
that  strike  them  as  likely  to  require  correc¬ 
tion  by  and  by.  And  first  of  all — coming  to 
discuss  Confederation  from  my  own  stand¬ 
point — I  would  say  that  I  have  long  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  would  be 
united  under  one  stable  government  ;  believ¬ 
ing,  as  I  always  have  believed  ever  since  I 
came  to  know  this  country  well,  that  wc  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  elements,  in  natural  resources  and 
endowments,  and  in  distinctive  geographical 
position,  to  form  the  ground-work  of  a  power 
on  this  continent.  I  feared,  nevertheless, 
when  the  project  was  foreshadowed  here  last 
year,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  full  for 
bringing  about  the  desired  combination.  I 
feared  that  the  almost  total  separation,  poli¬ 
tical  and  social,  which  had  heretofore  existed 
between  ourselves  and  the  provinces  below, 
might  possibly  cause  a  premature  union  to 
result  in  permanant  estrangement.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  we  should  first  have 
cultivated  social  and  commercial  relations 
with  our  kindred  on  the  seaboard  before 
uniting,  for  better  for  worse,  in  a  political 
alliance.  These  were  the  views  which  I  took 


of  the  Confederation  project  when  it  was  so 
suddenly  sprung  upon  us  at  the  close  of  last 
session  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  still  entertain 
grave  apprehensions  that  we  may  be  about  to 
come  together  upon  too  short  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  before  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  one  another,  and  learning  to  adapt 
ourselves  the  one  to  the  other.  In  this  con¬ 
sists  my  broad  and  general  objection,  not  to 
the  principle  of  Confederation,  but  to  the 
hastiness  with  which  it  is  sought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out — threatening,  as  I  fear,  to  mar  our 
destiny  in  striving  to  overtake  it.  To  the 
details  of  the  scheme  itself  I  hold  one  strong 
and  marked  objection,  which  I  desire  to 
record,  though  I  know  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  for  remedying  defective  details. 
I  allude  to  the  Federal  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  I  own  to  a  rooted  dislike,  if  not  to 
the  Federal  principle  or  Federal  theory,  at 
all  events  to  the  practical  results  of  the 
working  of  the  system ;  and  neither  the 
warm  eulogium  which  the  Hon.  President 
of  the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown)  has  passed 
upon  the  system  as  illustrated  by  its  work¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  nor  the  milder 
defence  of  the  system  pronounced  by  my 
hon.  friend  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (Hon.  Mr.  McGee),  has  served  to 
clothe  it  in  other  than  most  distasteful 
colors  in  my  sight.  However  the  Federal 
system  of  government  may  have  tended  to 
promote  the  material  growth  of  the  United 
States — and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assert 
that  such  a  country,  with  such  a  people, 
would  have  failed  to  attain  to  early  greatness 
under  any  form  of  free  government — how¬ 
ever,  I  repeat,  the  Federal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  promoted  the  material 
progress  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  elevated,  politically 
speaking  at  all  events,  the  moral  standard 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  One 
most  marked  and  evil  result  of  the  system 
has  been  to  produce  politicians  rather  than 
statesmen — swarms  of  the  former  to  a  very 
limited  proportion  of  the  latter ;  and  I  would 
much  fear,  if  we  are  to  see  Canada  redivided, 
that  the  petty  parliaments  of  the  separated 
provinces  will  prove  to  be  but  preparatory 
schools  for  that  class  of  politicians  who  take  to 
politics  as  to  a  trade,  and  whose  after-presence 
in  the  greater  Assembly— to  which  they  would 
all  aspire — would  serve  to  depress  the  standard 
of  political  worth,  to  lower  the  tone  of  poli¬ 
tical  morality,  which  we  might  hope  to  see 
prevail  in  a  Confederated  Parliament  of 
British  North  America  under  a  purely  legis- 
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lative  union,  which  is  tho  description  of 
union  into  which  I  trust  to  see  the  present 
imperfect  Constitution,  or  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion,  eventually  merge.  For  the  reasons 
stated  I  have  looked  upon  this  Federal 
scheme  of  union  with  dislike  and  distrust. 
But  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  most  of 
whom,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  appeared 
here  rather  as  its  apologists  than  as  its 
upholders,  tell  us  that  it  is  a  necessity  of 
circumstances,  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  difference  in  language,  laws  and  local 
interests  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
on  the  one  part,  and  an  absence  of  commu¬ 
nity  of  local  interests  between  us  here  in 
Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the 
other  hand.  The  latter  part  of  the  argument 
is  undoubtedly  correct;  but,  admitting  the 
whole  of  the  premises,  for  argument  sake, 
the  other  question  naturally  suggests  itself : 
Is  Confederation,  even  in  the  faulty  form  in 
which  it  is  laid  before  us,  to  be  accepted  as 
a  likely  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
we  now  labor  in  Canada,  and  as  a  possible 
antidote  against  the  greater  evils  which 
threaten  us  in  the  near  future  ?  I  would 
answer  that  question  in  my  own  way,  and 
from  my  own  point  of  view  by  and  by ; 
meanwhile  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
say  a  word  in  respect  of  the  financial  phase 
of  the  Confederation  project;  and  upon  that 
point  I  feel  it  difficult  to  agree  with  my  hon. 
friend  the  Hon.  Finance  Minister,  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  joint  expenses  of  tho  two  local 
governments  here  in  Canada  may  be  kept 
so  much  below  what  we  are  now  paying  for 
our  single  form  of  government,  as  to  leave  a 
wide  margin  towards  defraying,  if  not  wholly 
to  cover,  our  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  General  Government.  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  take  such  a  couleur-de-r ose  view 
of  our  position  as  that.  I  will  not  weary  the 
House  with  estimates  and  figures,  which, 
after  all,  C3n  be  but  problematical  and 
conjectural ;  but  I  would  venture  to  predict 
that  under  our  new  condition  of  existence, 
with  its  quasi  national  obligations,  our 
expenditure  must  increase  largely  beyond 
the  present  limits  that  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to.  I  believe  that  to  be 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  also  believe  that  there  is  a  future 
looming  upon  us — Confederation  or  no  Con¬ 
federation — which  will  involve  us  in  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  we  must  not 
shirk — which,  in  fact,  we  cannot  shirk  if  we 
would.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be 


mistaken,  and  I  fear  we  have  an  expensive 
future  before  us  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  if,  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  all  these 
provinces,  we  were  in  reality  laying  the  sure 
foundation  of  social,  commercial,  and  politi¬ 
cal  prosperity — if  we  felt  that  in  reality  we 
were  laying  the  ground-work,  as  it  were,  of 
a  new  nation  on  this  continent — we  might 
justly,  along  with  the  great  benefits  we  be¬ 
queath  to  posterity — benefits  which  we,  in 
our  generation,  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  in  their 
fulness — bequeath  to  them  also  the  financial 
burden  which  would  seem  to  be  the  ordained 
and  inevitable  accompaniment  of  progressive 
nationality.  And  if  I  felt  assured  in  my 
own  mind  that  this  measure  of  Confederation, 
faulty  as  it  is,  promised  even  a  fair  chance  for 
successfully  solving  a  great  political  difficulty, 
I  for  one  would  not  fear  to  take  my  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  increasing  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government  and  adding  to  the 
debt  of  the  country.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
expenses  attendant  on  Confederation  as 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  conjectural  and 
problematical ;  but  there  is  one  item  of  its 
cost  which  is  not  of  that  character.  The 
Intercolonial  Railway  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
Confederation  project — the  latter  could  have 
no  useful,  practical  existence  without  the 
former.  As  a  commercial  undertaking,  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  presents  no  attrac¬ 
tions,  it  offers  no  material  for  a  flattering 
prospectus;  we  could  not  invite  to  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  European  capitalists  as  presenting  an 
eligible  investment  for  their  surplus  funds. 
But  for  the  establishing  of  those  intimate 
social  and  commercial  relations  indispensable 
to  political  unity  between  ourselves  and  the 
sister  provinces,  the  railway  is  a  necessity.  It 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  undertaken  and 
paid  for  purely  as  a  national  work,  and  it  is 
right  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  know 
and  understand  in  the  outset  what  the  pro¬ 
bable  addition  to  our  public  debt  would  be 
in  connection  with  the  68th  resolution.  I 
do  not  think  the  proportion  of  the  costof  the 
railway  falling  to  the  share  of  Canada  can 
be  much  short  of  what  we  have  already 
given  towards  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway — at  all  events  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  If  it  shall  come 
about  that  the  sense  of  the  people  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  Confederation  question,  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  feature  in  the  plan 
will  prove  the  most  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
people  to,  and  especially  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  my  own  constituency — and  I 
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may  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  not 
many  honorable  members  in  the  House 
stronger  in  their  constituencies  than  I  am 
— if  I  were  to  come  before  my  electors 
purely  on  the  Confederation  issue,  and  as 
the  advocate  of  Confederacy,  I  know  that 
denunciation  of  the  68th  resolution  would 
be  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  hands  of  any 
anti-Confederate  opponent  who  might  choose 
to  measure  swords  with  me  in  the  electoral 
field;  but  I  would  be  prepared  to  face  that 
difficulty,  and  in  the  fullest  confidence  that 
I  could  do  so  successfully  and  triumph¬ 
antly,  if  satisfied  that  I  could — and  I  think 
I  could  —  show  to  my  people  that  the 
scheme  of  Confederation,  even  with  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  Railway  inseparately  interwoven 
in  its  web,  is  essential  to  our  existence  as  a 
British  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Reverting 
to  the  objectionable  features  I  have  alluded 
to  in  the  resolutions  before  us,  I  have  asked 
myself  this  question — Is  Confederation,  as 
offered  to  us,  faulty,  as  the  plan  may  be 
likely  to  work  well  for  the  future  of  the 
country  ?  Is  it  likely  to  prove  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  very  grave  political  difficul¬ 
ties  that  beset  us  ?  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
Canada  is  at  this  moment  approaching  the 
most  critical  period  of  her  hitherto  existence. 
Threatened  with  aggression  from  without, 
we  are  not  in  a  gratifying  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity  within,  let  blue  books  and  census 
returns  say  what  they  will  to  the  contrary. 
Great  and  momentous  events  are  transpiring 
just  beyond  our  frontier — events  which  have 
already  seriously  and  injuriously  affected  us 
commercially,  aud  which  must  inevitably,  in 
some  way  or  other,  affect  us  politically.  A 
people  until  recently  devoted  only  to  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  and  the  development  of  their 
country,  have  suddenly  expanded  into  a 
great  military  power.  To  use  their  own 
expression,  the  Americans  are  u  making 
history  very  fast,”  and  it  is  impossible  that 
that  eventful  history  can  be  manufactured  in 
a  territory  separated  from  our  own  by  little 
more  than  an  imaginary  line,  without  our 
having  eventually  some  part  in  its  pages, 
for  good  or  for  evil.  In  fact  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  some  great  change 
is  impending  over  the  destinies  of  our 
country — a  change  that  will  present  itself  to 
us  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  before 
long,  without  its  being  in  our  power  to  avert, 
though  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  shape  it. 
There  is  fast  growing  up  in  England  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  want  of  confidence  in  Canada.  We 


see  it  in  the  tone  of  the  press,  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates  and  elsewhere.  We  are 
told  that  we  are  giving  more  trouble  to  the 
Mother  Country  than  we  are  worth.  A  simi¬ 
lar  feeling  of  want  of  confidence,  amounting 
almost  to  contempt,  has  always  prevailed 
towards  us  in  the  United  States.  The 
ignorance  of  everything  relating  to  Canada 
— of  our  political  and  social  condition — 
of  our  resources  and  our  commerce— our 
growth  and  our  progress — that  exists  among 
our  kindred  across  the  border,  cannot  fail  to 
have  surprised  those  who  have  mingled 
much  among  them,  and  if  not  altogether 
creditable  to  them  is  certainly  very  humi¬ 
liating  to  us  ;  but,  great  as  the  ignorance  is 
there,  it  is  fully  equalled  by  that  which 
exists  with  respect  to  Canada,  and  all  per¬ 
taining  to  Canada,  among  our  nearer  and 
dearer  kindred  in  the  old  world.  What  can 
we  do  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  and  humi¬ 
liating  state  of  things  ?  What  can  we  do 
to  inspire  confidence  in  us  abroad;  to 
command  respect  ;  to  defy  contempt?  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  practical  questions 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  are  plainly 
told  by  England  that  we  must  rely  more 
upon  our  own  resources  in  the  future  than 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  it  is  right  and 
just  we  should  do  so.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  just  three  states  of  political 
existence  possible  for  us  here,  when  we 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis-form  in  which  we 
have  hitherto  existed.  First,  there  is  the 
attempt  to  stand  alone  as  a  separate  nation¬ 
ality  on  this  continent — that  is  one  alterna¬ 
tive.  Secondly,  there  is  the  prospect  held 
out  to  us  in  the  resolutions — namely,  a  union 
of  all  the  British  North  American  Colonies, 
under  the  flag  of  England,  becoming  more 
and  more  every  year  a  homogeneous  British 
people,  and  building  up  a  consolidated  British 
power  on  this  continent.  The  last  and 
inevitable  alternative,  if  we  reject  the  other 
two,  is  exactly  that  stated  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  South  Lanark  (Mr.  Morris) — 
absorption  into  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
vain  to  shut  our  eyes  to  that  fact,  or  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  will  have  to 
make  our  selection.  I  know  that  the  latter 
alternative — and  I  can  speak  from  as 
thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the 
wants,  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Canada  as  any  honorable  gentleman  in 
this  House  possesses — would  be  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  To  myself 
personally,  it  would  be  so  distasteful  that  it 
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would  amount  to  a  sentence  of  expatriation, 
rupturing  the  ties  an  d  associations  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  the  Hou.  Attorney  General 
for  Upper  Canada  introduced  the  resolutions 
to  the  House,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that 
the  question,  or  the  details  of  the  question, 
were  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  open  for 
debate.  He  told  us  plainly  and  squarely 
that  the  project  must  be  viewed  as  a  treaty 
already  sealed  and  signed  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  would  have  to  be  accepted 
as  a  whole  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  I  felt  the 
force  of  the  situation  then,  and  when  the 
same  honorable  gentleman  came  down  here  a 
few  days  since,  and,  in  reference  to  the  new 
phase  of  difficulty  resulting  from  the  turn 
taken  by  the  elections  in  New  Brunswick, 
announced  that  prompt  aud  vigorous  action 
was  necessary,  in  a  somewhat  different  direc¬ 
tion  from  that  originally  contemplated,  I  felt 
the  force  of  the  situation  even  more  fully 
than  at  first.  (^Hear,  hear.)  And  I  would 
here  ask  to  be  allowed  to  digress  a  moment 
from  the  main  question.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  never  had  more 
than  a  sort  of  a  half-confidence  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  now  constituted.  When  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  with  whom 
I  have  always  acted,  saw  fit  last  year  to  make 
certain  political  combinations  which,  even 
they  must  admit,  astonished  and  startled  the 
country— combinations  resulting  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Coalition  Ministry — I  claimed  that  I 
and  every  member  of  the  Conservative  party, 
in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  who  chose 
to  dissent  from  the  course  adopted  by  our 
leaders,  had  a  right  to  hold  ourselves  absolved 
from  all  party  ties  and  obligations  whatever. 
I  claimed  then  as  I  claim  now,  that  from 
thenceforward  I  owed  no  political  allegiance, 
no  party  fealty,  to  any  man  or  any  body  of 
men  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  In  electing 
to  adopt  for  myself  the  anomalous  and 
hybrid  position  of  an  “  independentmember,’, 
1  knew  full  well  that  it  was  to  “  burn  my 
pliip  ” — to  cast  away  from  me  all  chances  of 
political  advancement  j  but  I  never  had 
political  aspirations  that  warred  with  my  own 
notions  of  political  honor  and  consistency,  or 
with  my  love  of  personal  independence.  But 
when  great  changes  in  our  political  relations 
are  taking  place  ;  when  all  feel,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  do  feel,  that  a  great  and  momentous 
event  is  impending  }  when,  under  such 
circumstances,  my  hen.  friend  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada  announ¬ 


ces,  as  he  has  done,  in  a  frank,  bold,  manly 
and  statesmanlike  manner,  prompt  and  vig¬ 
orous  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  an  unlooked-for  difficulty — I 
allude  to  the  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
New  Brunswick  elections — I  will  tell  that 
hon.  gentleman  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
may  now — and  always  when  boldly  grappling 
with  the  political  emergencies  of  the  country 
— count  on  a  cordial,  earnest  and  admiring  sup¬ 
port  from  me.  (Hear,  hear.)  Without  further 
discussion  or  debate,  I  cast  my  vote  for  and 
my  lot  with  the  Confederation,  and  this  I  do 
in  the  fullest  confidence  and  belief  that,  how¬ 
ever  faulty  may  be  certain  of  the  details  of 
the  scheme,  and  however  awkward  it  may 
be  to  work  out  some  of  its  provisions  suc¬ 
cessfully,  the  resources  of  the  people  of  these 
provinces,  their  innate  adaptation  for  self- 
government,  will  be  found  fully  equal  to 
overcoming  all  tf;e  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  may  beset  their  path.  I  fully  believe 
that  the  faults  which  I  now  object  to  in  the 
plan  of  Confederation  will,  like  the  diseases 
incident  to  childhood,  grow  out  of  our 
system  as  we  advance  in  political  strength 
and  stature,  and  that  when  anolhcr  decade 
has  passed  over  us  we  will  be  found  a  strong, 
united  British  people,  ready  and  able,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  to  hold  our  own  upon  this 
continent.  (Cheers.) 

It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair. 

After  the  recess, 

Mr.  SHANLY,  resuming  his  remarks, 
said — Before  the  House  rose,  I  had  expres¬ 
sed  my  belief  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  found  equal  to  any  emergency  that 
might  arise  in  working  out  the  Constitution 
embraced  in  the  resolutions,  and  would 
prove  themselves  capable  of  altering  or 
amending  it  until  it  worked  effectually  and 
well  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
And  in  making  the  choice  which  I  know 
the  people  of  this  country  will  make — as 
between  annexation  to  the  United  States  and 
connection  with  Great  Britain — as  between 
republicanism  and  monarchy — as  between 
Canada  our  country,  or  Canada  our  state 
— I  believe  they  will  be  chobsing  that 
which  will  best  advance  the  material  pros¬ 
pects,  and  best  ensure  the  future  happiness 
and  greatness  of  the  country.  If  we  were 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  republic,  and  become 
a  state  of  the  union,  that  would  in  no  way 
relievo  us  of  the  great  undertakings  that 
are  before  us  for  the  improvement  and  de- 
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velopment  of  our  resources.  We  would 
still  have  a  large  debt  on  our  hands,  of 
which,  unaided,  we  would  have  to  bear  the 
burden ;  our  cauals  and  other  public  works 
would  be  treated,  not  as  national,  but  as 
state  enterprises,  and  the  expense  of  en¬ 
larging  or  extending  them  would  have  to  be 
charged  upon  a  diminished  revenue,  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue  we  now 
raise  from  customs  and  excise  would  go,  not 
to  the  improvement  of  this  state  of  Canada, 
but  would  be  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
General  Government  at  Washington.  I  can 
not  understand  how  any  patriotic  Canadian, 
even  of  those  who  regard  political  matters 
from  a  material  point  of  view  only,  can  ad¬ 
vocate  annexation  to  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  many  persons  in  Canada  who, 
though  entertaining  feelings  of  true  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  imagine  that  in  some 
way  or  other — they  cannot  exactly  tell  how — 
annexation  would  bring  about  an  extraordinary 
and  sudden  state  of  prosperity.  I  differ 
entirely,  even  in  the  material  and  practi¬ 
cal  points  of  view,  from  the  theorists  and 
visionaries  who  entertain  so  false  a  convic¬ 
tion.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  this  country, 
with  diminished  means  at  its  command,  to  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  those  great  works 
through  which  alone  it  could  hope  to  become 
great,  but  the  ways  and  means  for  construct¬ 
ing  or  improving  which  still  puzzle  our 
financiers  ?  I  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
since  I  first  came  to  ponder  carefully  the 
future  of  Canada,  that  that  future  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  our  lands  as  upon  our 
waters.  The  land —  the  terra  firma — of 
Canada  is  not  inviting  to  those  who  have 
tilled  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  or  explored 
the  vast  fertile  plains  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Our  country  is  just  on  a  par 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  with  the  States  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  in  respect  of  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  conditions  of  soil.  But  we  possess 
one  immense  advantage  over  those  countries, 
an  advantage  which  gives  us  a  distinctive 
position  on  this  continent — the  possession  of 
the  noble  river  which  flows  at  our  feet.  It 
is  through  that  river  and  our  great  chain  of 
inland  waters  that  the  destiny  of  this  country 
is  to  be  worked  out.  But  we  cannot  fulfil 
our  destiny — or  the  destiny  of  this  country 
rather — by  standing  idle  in  the  market 
place ;  by,  as  one  honorable  member  has 
suggested,  doing  nothing  to  improve  our 
natural  highways  or  create  artificial  ones, 
trusting  to  fortune  or  to  Providence  for  the 


development  of  our  resources.  I  believe 
that  we  have  a  high  and  honorable  des¬ 
tiny  before  us,  but  that  it  has  to  be  worked 
out  by  hard  toil  and  large  expenditure;  and 
wc  certainly  would  not  be  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  to  work  it  out  were  we  to  be  united  to  a 
country  that  would  at  once  absorb  four -fifths 
of  the  revenue  on  which  we  now  depend  for 
our  very  existence.  The  improvement  of 
our  internal  navigation  is  the  first  great 
undertaking  we  should  consider,  whether  for 
commercial  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  de¬ 
fence.  And  as  regards  the  promoting  of  our 
commercial  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
our  navigation,  what  advantage,  I  would  ask, 
could  we  expect  to  gain  by  becoming  a  state 
of  the  American  union  ?  There  is  not  one 
of  the  seaboard  states  but  would  be  in  every 
way  interested  in  diverting  the  western  trade 
from  cur  into  their  own  channels,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  obstruct  the  improvements 
calculated  to  attract  that  trade  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  Western  States,  doubtless, 
would  have  interests  in  common  with  us,  but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  render  us  mate¬ 
rial  aid  for  the  construction  of  our  works, 
being  themselves  borrowers  for  the  means  of 
carrying  out  their  own  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  I  believe,  then,  that  even  from  a 
material  point  of  view,  every  unprejudiced 
thinker  must  admit  that  our  future  pros¬ 
perity  and  importance  lie  in  preserving  our 
individuality,  and  in  making  the  most  of  our 
heritage  for  our  own  special  advancement. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  quite  certain  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  Canada  would  not  be 
deterred  from  taking  their  chance  as  a  nation 
through  the  fear  that  they  may  some  day 
have  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  their 
country ;  and  of  all  else,  whether  of  reality 
or  of  sentiment,  that  should  be  dear  to  a 
brave  and  loyal  people.  We  stand  here  the 
envied  possessors  of,  take  it  all  in  all,  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world;  the  keepers  of 
one  of  the  great  portals  to  the  Atlantic;  and 
I  trust  that  Canadians  will  never  be  found  to 
yield  possession  of  their  heritage  till  wrested 
from  them  by  force  !  And  that  must  be  a 
force,  they  may  rest  assured,  not  merely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  over-match  the  people  of  these 
provinces,  but  all  the  power  of  the  Empire 
besides.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  though  I  have 
said  I  would  not  enter  into  details,  I  must 
claim  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  while  I  touch  upon  one 
very  important  point.  I  refer  to  the  69th 
resolution,  foreshadowing  the  colonizing 
by  Canada,  and  at  the  expanse  of  Canada, 
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of  the  North-West  territory.  There  is 
not  in  this  House  one  hon.  member  who 
appreciates  more  fully  than  I  do  the  great 
natural  resources  and  great  future  value  of 
that  territory ;  hut  I  am  not  of  that  class  of 
sanguine  and  visionary  politicians  who  would 
risk  losing  all  by  grasping  too  much,  and  in 
the  vast  dominion  extending  from  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  the 
Confederacy  will  have  ample  scope  for  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  North-West  terri¬ 
tory,  from  its  geographical  position  as  regards 
us,  is  very  difficult  of  access.  A  broad  tract 
of  barren  and  inhospitable  country  inter¬ 
venes  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  which  for  seven  months  out  of  the 
twelve  are,  in  fact,  wholly  inaccessible  to  us 
save  through  a  foreign  country,  rendering  it 
next  to  impossible  for  us  alone  to  effect 
close  connection  with  and  colonization  of 
that  country.  We  cannot  jump  all  at  once 
from  the  position  of  colonists  to  that  of 
colonizers.  That  great  territory  can  only  be 
developed,  colonized  and  preserved  to  us  by 
the  exercise  of  that  fostering  care  which  the 
Empire  has  ever  bescowed  upon  her  colonies 
in  their  infancy.  The  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  said  he  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  our  young  men  would  go  forth 
from  among  us  to  settle  the  North-West 
territory.  I  harbor  no  such  wish.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  fondest  hopes  I  cherish 
as  a  result  of  Confederation  is,  that  it  will 
so  attract  capital  and  enterprise  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  so  tend  to  develope  our  internal 
resources,  as  to  offer  to  the  youth  of  the 
country  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
laudable  energy  and  ambition  which  now 
cause  so  mauy  of  them  to  leave  their  own 
hearths  and  cast  their  lot  with  strangers. 
One  of  the  greatest  ills  that  Canada  now  suffers 
from  is,  that  the  young  men  born  and  brought 
up  in  her  midst  look  abroad  for  their  future, 
and  bestow  their  energies  and  talents  on 
another  land ;  and,  although  an  immigrant 
myself,  I  know  and  admit  that  a  man  born 
and  brought  up  here  is  worth  any  two  immi¬ 
grants  for  the  arduous  task  of  clearing  and 
settling  what  remains  to  us  of  the  public 
domain.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Confede¬ 
ration  of  the  Provinces  will  create  sufficient 
inducements  to. keep  the  young  men  of  the 
country  at  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  in 
that  hope  that  I  support  the  measure.  I 
trust  at  the  same  time  that  the  great  North- 
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West  territory  will  be  preserved  to  our  flag, 
and  that,  fostered  by  the  Mother  Country,  it 
will  in  time  become  great  and  populous,  and 
finally  extend  the  British  American  nation 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  would  be 
unfair,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate,  to 
enter  further  into  details.  I  promised  that 
I  would  not  do  so.  With  details,  indeed,  it 
has  all  along  appeared  to  me  we  had  little  to 
do  now.  If  the  project  as  a  whole  be  good, 
surely  means  will  be  found,  as  we  go  on,  to 
remedy  objectionable  details.  With  ail  its 
defects — and  I  admit  there  are  many  defects 
— there  never  was  a  written  Constitution  but 
had  its  defects — I  feel  confident  that  the 
general  design  set  forth  in  the  resolutions 
meets  with  the  approval  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  Canada  at  all  events;  and  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  sound  common 
sense  of  a  people  that  have  so  long  proved 
themselves  capable  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves  and  of  governing  themselves,  to 
suppose  them  incapable  of  adjusting,  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  arises,  the 
minor  details  or  defects  of  a  system 
of  government  to  which  they  have  resolved 
on  according  a  fair  trial.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  had  to  say 
on  this  important  subject  of  Confederation 
I  have  said.  I  promised  that  I  would  not 
weary  the  House  by  entering  into  details; 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  done  so ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  express  a  hope— a  hope 
founded  in  a  deep  and  abiding  belief — that 
the  people  of  these  provinces  are  and  will 
prove  themselves  equal  to  the  great  under¬ 
taking  that  is  before  them ;  that  aided  by 
all  the  commercial  power  of  Britain  in  time 
of  peace,  by  all  her  military  and  maritime 
power  in  war,  should  war  unhappily  come 
about,  we  will  show  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  unworthy  scions  of  the  noble  races 
of  which  we  come,  but  that  we  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  successfully  work  out  to  a  great  end 
the  task  that  is  intrusted  to  us — the  noblest 
and  worthiest  task  that  can  be  intrusted  to 
an  intelligent  and  enlightened  people — that 
of  making  for  themselves  a  name  and  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  that 
of  building  up — to  borrow  a  quotation  aptly 
introduced  into  his  able  speech  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  South  Lanark — a  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  a  renowned  British  statesman, 
when  speaking  on  a  great  colonial  question 
— that  of  building  up  “  one  of  those  great 
monuments  with  which  England  marks  the 
records  of  her  deeds — not  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  but  states  and  commonwealths, 
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whose  history  shall  be  written  in  her  lan¬ 
guage.”  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  SCOBLE — If  I  were  to  consult  my  own 
feelings  or  my  convenience,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  certainly  not  rise  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  debate,  to  offer  any  observations 
on  the  great  question  which  has  now  been 
so  long  under  discussion ;  but  having  some¬ 
what  altered  the  opinions  that  I  entertained 
ot  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  Government,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  explanation  and  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  vote  I  intend  to  give.  In 
approaching  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  shall  divest  myself,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  all  party  predilections,  of  all  personal 
preferences,  and  of  all  sectional  jealousies, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  it  upon  its 
merits,  fairly  and  impartially — first,  with 
reference  to  the  great  difficulties  which  un¬ 
happily  exist  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada ;  and,  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  union  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  for  purposes  and  objects  common 
to  them  all.  These  branches  of  the  main 
question,  or  rather  these  two  questions,  are 
not  necessarily  connected,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  discussed  separately;  for  it  is  possible 
we  may  not  be  able  immediately  to  secure 
the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  in  that  case 
we  shall  still  have  to  deal  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  own  position,  and  try,  if  possible, 
to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  for  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  first,  sir,  with  reference 
to  the  difficulties  which  have  so  long  dis¬ 
tracted  and  disturbed  us,  and  which  hitherto 
we  have  in  vain  attempted  to  remove.  If 
we  may  believe  the  hon.  member  for  Brome 
(Mr.  Hunkin),  whom  I  regret  to  see  is  not 
in  his  place,  the  difficulties  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  imaginary,  not  real. 
He  told  us,  in  his  elaborate  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  speech,  that  in  Lower  Canada  the 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  the  English 
and  French-speaking  populations,  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  most  entire  harmony  with  eaoh 
other ;  and  this  statement  was  confirmed  by 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  the 
Hon.  Atty.  G-en.  East  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier), 
who  declared  that  so  great  was  that  har¬ 
mony,  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  not 
only  of  the  Catholic,  but  the  Protestant  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  and  in  fact  repre¬ 
sented  them  both.  Now,  sir,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  question  the  fact  proclaimed  by 
these  honorable  gentlemen;  on  the  contrary, 
I  fully  believe  it.  and  ascribe  the  circum¬ 


stance  to  their  having  common  objects  to 
pursue,  and  common  interests  to  maintain. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  the  hon.  member  for 
Brome  went  further.  He  affected  to  believe 
that  no  difficulties  of  any  moment  existed 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  that 
any  dissatisfaction  that  had  been  manifested 
by  the  upper  section  of  the  province,  might 
be  easily  removed  without  resorting  to  an 
organic  change  in  our  present  Constitution. 
At  least,,  so  I  understood  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man.  On  this  point  I  am  at  issue  with  him, 
for  I  believe  those  difficulties  to  be  of  a  most 
formidable  character,  and  that  they  threaten 
at  no  distant  day,  unless  they  be  adjusted, 
the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince — perhaps  its  disintegration — perhaps 
its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Every 
lover  of  his  country  must  deprecate  such 
results,  and  ought  to  strive  to  prevent  them, 
or  either  of  them.  The  House  and  the 
country  will  sustain  me  in  the  view  I  take 
of  the  danger  of  our  position,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  importance  of  the  measure 
now  under  consideration,  as  one  means  of 
removing  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  If,  sir,  we  can 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  our  difficulties,  we 
shall  not  have  to  seek  far  or  long  for  their 
remedy.  In  what  do  they  originate?  Some 
tell  us  in  difference  of  nationality,  of  religi¬ 
ous  creed,  of  civil  institutions,  and  of  language. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  ignore  *hese,  or  to  deny 
that  they  may  be  made  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  (he  non-settlement  of  sectional  ques¬ 
tions;  but  I  utterly  deny  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  our  difficulties.  Take  the  question  of 
nationality,  for  instance.  Those  among  us 
who  are  of  French  extraction  may  be  justly 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  of  their  traditions, 
and  of  their  history.  They  can  boast  of 
the  mighty  empire  which  those  of  kindred 
blood  with  themselves  have  founded  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  vast  influence  which  it 
exerts  over  the  civilization  and  politics  of 
the  world;  but  as  they  are  no  longer  subject 
to  France,  but  are  within  the  allegiance  of 
the  British  Crown,  and  enjoy  all  the  fran¬ 
chises  of  British  freemen,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  question  of  French  nationality  dis¬ 
appears,  whilst  that  of  origin  only  remains ; 
and  that  now  the  only  nationality  that 
can  be  recognized  among  us  is  a  British 
nationality,  unless  indeed  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sever  our  connection  with  the 
parent  state,  commence  a  new  nationality  of 
our  own,  or  merge  our  political  existence  in 
the  neighboring  republic.  But  who,  sir, 
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among  us  is  prepared  for  either  of  these 
alternatives  ?  Am  I  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  this  province  of  French  origin 
are  less  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  than 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  ?  Am  I  to 
believe  that  were  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  they  would  reunite  themselves  with 
France  ?  These  questions,  I  am  assured, 
they  will  answer  indignantly  in  the  negative. 
At  all  events,  of  this  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  satisfied,  that  under  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  can  they  enjoy  so  large  an 
amount  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty 
as  under  British  sway.  The  Scotch  have 
their  history  and  their  traditions  as  well 
as  the  French,  but  where  is  the  Scotchman 
now  that  is  not  proud  ot  his  alliance  with 
England,  or  that  would  wish  to  dissever  the 
connection,  though  thereby  he  might  regain 
his  parliament  or  his  king  ?  I  believe  that 
every  enlightened  French-Canadian  is  of  the 
sanle  opinion,  whatever  hot-blooded  and  hair¬ 
brained  demagogues  may  assert  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  (Hear,  hear.)  Take  the  question  of 
religious  creeds.  These  are  said  to  present 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
settlement  of  our  sectional  difficulty.  If, 
sir,  we  had  established  in  this  province  a 
non-Catholic  or  Protestant  creed,  to  which 
all  would  be  required  to  subscribe,  or  if  not 
to  subscribe,  at  least  to  support  by  compul¬ 
sory  taxation,  then,  sir,  I  could  conceive 
that  difference  of  religious  opinion  might 
operate  in  the  way  alleged;  but  as  among  us 
the  most  complete  religious  liberty  is  en¬ 
joyed — yes,  a  larger  amount  of  religious 
liberty  than  Catholic  Christians  are  allowed 
in  France — I  can  see  no  valid  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  they  would  suffer  in  this 
respect,  or  that  they  ever  had  the  shadow  of 
a  reason  to  fear  that  in  doing  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  Upper  Canadians  they  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  are,  all  of  us,  too  much  and  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  religious  liberty, 
to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  to 
allow  of  state  interference  in  matters  ot  such 
transcendent  importance  as  our  relations  to 
the  Divine  Being,  and  the  service  and  wor¬ 
ship  we  owe  to  Him.  Differing  as  we  do  in 
our  creed  and  modes  of  worship,  religious 
equality  is  necessary  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  government,  as  well  as  to  the  life  of 
religion  itsfelf  among  the  people.  We  thus 
become  the  guardians  of  the  most  precious 
of  all  liberties,  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience, 


without  let  or  hindrance  from  each  other  or 
the  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  is  said  that 
the  civil  institutions  of  Lower  Canada  would 
suffer,  were  Upper  Canada  allowed  a  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  proportion  to  its  population.  I 
marvel,  sir,  much  that  such  a  difficulty  as 
this  should  ever  have  been  started.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
has  ever  been  of  the  most  liberal  and  com¬ 
prehensive  character  in  relation  to  matters 
of  this  kind.  Trace  her  history  in  connection 
with  her  conquest  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
and  when,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  has  she  imposed  upon  them  the  body 
of  her  sta  ute  laws  ?  Her  Constitution  and 
her  common  law  of  right  belong  to  the 
peoples  subjected  to  her  sway,  and  these  are 
the  guardians  of  personal  and  public  liberty  ; 
but  beyond  these  she  allows  the  largest  free¬ 
dom  in  respect  of  customs,  the  peculiar  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  her  dominions.  However  desirable  the 
assimilation  of  the  laws  between  Upper  and 
Low^r  Canada  may  be,  uniformity  would  be 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  if  it  led  to  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  any  considerable  class  of 
the  people.  Time  may  accomplish  what 
force  might  destroy.  As  an  Englishman, 
whilst  I  believe  our  laws,  in  the  main,  as 
well  as  our  whole  judicial  system,  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  I  do  not  believe  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  be  perfect.  To  improve 
them  by  importing  into  them  whatever  is 
more  excellent  in  other  systems,  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  and  will  always 
have  my  hearty  concurrence.  The  institu¬ 
tions  of  Lower  Canada  are  perfectly  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  Lower  Canadians,  for  practic¬ 
ally  nothing  could  be  gained  by  Upper 
Canadians  in  changing  them,  supposing  they 
had  the  power  to  do  so,  which  they  neither 
have  nor  desire  to  have.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  then,  sir,  with  respect  to  language,  I 
can  hardly  suppose  Lower  Canadians  serious 
when  they  imagine  that  any  desire  exists  to 
destroy  the  use  among  them  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  It  may  do  well  enough  to  excite  a 
prejudice  among  ignorant  people  to  say  so, 
but  surely  among  those  that  are  intelligent 
it  can  have  no  effect.  It  remains  with 
French-Canadians  themselves  to  determine 
whether  they  will  abandon  the  use  of  their 
native  tongue,  and  adopt  ours,  or  not.  They 
are  free  to  use  either,  or  both,  at  pleasure. 
If,  sir,  in  Lower  Canada  the  English  are 
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compelled  to  learn  the  French  language  for 
business  purposes  and  for  social  intercourse, 
and  in  Upper  Canada  the  French  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  English  for  similar  purposes, 
surely  that  need  not  be  a  subject  for  regret 
to  the  ODe  or  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  both 
will  gain  by  it.  And  this  further  advantage 
will  accrue  to  those  skilled  in  both  languages: 
they  will  have  access  to  the  literature,  the 
.philosophy  and  the  science  of  the  two  fore¬ 
most  nations  of  the  world.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  ignore  the  French  language 
among  us,  so  long  as  those  who  prefer  it  to 
all  others  shall  deem  it  worthy  of  preserv¬ 
ation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Give  the  people  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  a  common  object 
to  pursue,  and  common  interests  to  sustain, 
and  all  questions  of  origin,  and  creed,  and 
institutions,  and  language  will  vanish  in  the 
superior  end  to  be  attained  Oy  their  closer 
union  among  ourselves,  or  by  their  wider 
union  with  other  colonists  under  the  proposed 
scheme  of  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  great  difficulty  under  which  we  labor, 
and  which  we  seek  to  overcome,  is  a  political 
and  not  a  social  one.  It  has  its  root  in  the 
Constitution  imposed  upon  the  province  in 
1841  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Legislature.  That  Constitution  was  founded 
on  injustice  to  Lower  Canada,  and  its  fruit, 
as  was  then  foreseen,  has  produced  the 
grossest  injustice  to  Upper  Canada.  Had  the 
principle  of  representation  based  on  popula¬ 
tion  been  then  adopted,  and  the  line  which 
separated  Upper  from  Lower  Canada  been 
obliterated,  except  for  judicial  purposes, 
we  should  now  be  working  harmoniously 
together,  instead  of  seeking  organic  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  preserve 
ourselves  from  revolution  and  anarchy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member  for 
Bagot  (Horn.  Mr.  Lafkamboise),  in  his 
speech,  quoted  largely  from  the  report  of 
Lord  Durham,  to  show  that  that  distin¬ 
guished  nobleman  was  prejudiced  against 
Lower  Canadians,  and  was  indisposed  to  do 
them  justice.  By  selecting  here  and  there 
passages  from  that  able  document,  the  hon. 
gentleman  gave  a  colorable  appearance  to 
his  accusation,  but  nothing  more.  I  deem 
it  an  act  of  justice  to  Lord  Durham  to 
supplement  the  Extracts  read  by  the  hon. 
member,  by  further  extracts  which  will  shew 
that  His  Lordship  was  governed  by  exact  and 
impartial  justice  in  the  measures  which  he 
recommended  to  heal  the  divisions  which 
then  existed  in  Canada.  With  the  prescient 
sagaoity  of  a  true  statesman,  he  said  : — 


Ah  the  mere  amalgamation  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Assembly  of  the  two  provinces  would  not  be 
advisable,  or  give  a  due  share  of  representation 
to  each,  a  parliamentary  commission  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  electoral 
divisions,  and  determining  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  returned  on  the  principle  of  giving 
representation,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  proportion 
to  population. 

Where,  I  ask,  is  the  injustice  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  ?  Lower  Canada  had  then  the 
larger  population,  and  was  entitled  to  the 
larger  representation  in  the  united  Legis¬ 
lature.  But  the  Imperial  authorities  based 
the  Constitution  which  they  gave  to  Canada, 
not  on  representation  according  to  numbers, 
but  on  equality  or  equal  numbers  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  two  sections  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  result  we  have  to  deplore  this 
day.  His  Lordship  goes  on  to  say  : — 

I  am  averse  to  every  plan  that  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  giving  an  equal  number  of  members  to 
the  two  provinces,  in  order  to  attain  the  tempor¬ 
ary  end  of  outnumbering  the  French,  because  I 
think  the  same  object  will  be  attained  without 
violating  the  principles  of  representation,  and 
without  any  such  appearance  of  injustice  in  the 
scheme  as  would  set  public  opinion,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  strongly  against  it;  and  be¬ 
cause,  when  emigration  shall  have  increased  the 
English  population  in  Upper  Canada,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle  would  operate  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  appears 
to  me  that  any  such  electoral  management,  found¬ 
ed  on  present  provincial  divisions,  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  union,  and  perpetuate  the 
idea  of  disunion. 

These  are  words  of  wisdom,  but  they  were 
not  listened  to  at  home,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  lamentable.  We  find 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  a  state  of 
antagonism,  and  collision  imminent.  We 
find  the  Legislature  brought  to  a  dead-lock, 
and  our  public  men  driven  to  their  wit’s 
end.  All  this  was  foreseen  by  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  and  provided  for  in  his  admirable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  future  government  of  this 
important  province.  And  then,  in  reference 
to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  its  religion  and  its  laws,  he  said  : — 

I  certainly  should  not  like  to  subject  the 
French-Canadians  to  the  rule  of  the;  identical 
English  minority  with  which  they  have  been  so 
long  contending  ;  but  from  a  majority  emanating 
from  so  much  more  extended  a  source,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  any  oppression  or  injustice 
to  fear ;  and  in  this  case  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
majority  never  having  been  brought  into  collision, 
would  regard  them  with  no  animosity  that  woula 
warp  their  natural  sense  of  equity.  The  endow- 
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ments  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  existence  of  all  its  present  laws,  until 
altered  by  the  united  legislature,  might  be  secured 
by  stipulations  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  subsequent  history  of  British  legis¬ 
lation  need  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  nation 
which  has  the  majority  in  a  popular  legislature  is 
likely  to  use  its  power  to  tamper  very  hastily  with 
the  laws  of  the  people  to  which  it  is  united. 

Such  were  the  opinions  and  such  the  basis  of 
that  great  scheme  of  union  which  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  contemplated,  and  which  he  aimed  to 
secure  to  LTpper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  parts :  representation  based  on 
population  in  the  Legislature  ;  and  guarantees 
that  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Lower  Canada 
should  be  protected,  and  her  rights  respected. 
But  His  Lordship  had  larger  views  before  him 
than  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
He  was  anxious  that  all  the  British  colonics 
in  North  America  should  be  consolidated 
under  one  government.  When  His  Lordship 
received  his  commission  from  the  British 
Crown,  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
principle  in  its  application  to  the  then  state  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  but  a  more  pro¬ 
found  study  of  the  question  when  in  this 
country,  and  from  consultation  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  several  American  Colonies,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  Legislative 
would  be  preferable  to  a  Federal  union  of 
those  colonies.  The  change  in  his  opinion  is 
thus  stated  in  the  extracts  from  his  report, 
with  which  I  shall  now  trouble  the  House. 
By  a  legislative  union  he  means  “  a  complete 
incorporation  of  the  provinces  included  in  it 
under  one  Legislature  exercising  universal 
and  sole  legislative  authority  over  all  of  them, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Parliament 
legislates  alone  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles.”  After  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  Lord  Durham  says : — 

I  had  still  more  strongly  impressed  upon  me 
the  great  advantages  of  a  united  government ; 
and  1  was  gratified  by  finding  the  leading  minds 
of  the  various  colonies  strongly  and  generally 
inclined  to  a  scheme  that  would  elevate  their 
countries  into  something  like  a  national  exist¬ 
ence.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  the  tendency 
of  a  Federation,  sanctioned  and  consolidated  by 
a  monarchical  government,  gradually  to  become 
a  complete  Legislative  union  ;  and  that  thus, while 
conciliating  the  French  of  Lower  Canada,  by 
leaving  them  the  government  of  their  own  pro¬ 
vince,  and  their  own  internal  legislation,  I  might 
provide  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  by 
the  General  Government,  and  the  gradual  tran¬ 
sition  of  the  provinces  into  an  united  and  homo¬ 


geneous  community.  But,  [His  Lordship  adds,] 
the  period  of  gradual  transition  is  past  in  Lower 
Canada,  [and  therefore  he  says,]  that  the  only 
efficacious  government  would  be  that  formed  by 
a  Legislative  union. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  question  in  its 
application  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  he 
extends  the  range  of  his  observations  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  and  remarks: — 

But  while  I  convince  myself  that  such  desirable 
ends  would  be  secured  by  a  legislative  union  of 
the  two  provinces,  I  am  inclined  to  go  further 
and  enquire  whether  all  these  onjects  would  not 
be  more  surely  obtained  by  extending  this  legis¬ 
lative  union  over  all  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America;  and  whether  the  advantages 
which  I  anticipate  for  two  of  them  might  not, 
and  should  not  in  justice  be  extended  over  all. 
Such  an  union  would  at  once  decisively  settle  the 
question  of  races ;  it  would  enable  the  provinces 
to  co-operate  for  all  common  purposes ;  and, 
above  all,  it  would  form  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  possessing  the  means  of  securing  good 
and  responsible  government  for  itself,  and  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Empire,  might 
in  some  measure  counterbalance  the  preponderant 
and  increasing  influence  of  the  United  States  on 
the  American  continent. 

His  Lordship  had  no  fears  that  such  an  union 
would  lead  to  separation  from  the  Mother 
Country.  He  rather  looked  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  bonds  which 
united  them,  and  of  its  proving  an  advantage 
to  both.  On  this  point  he  says  : — 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  colonial  legislature 
thus  strong  and  thus  self-governing  would  desire 
to  abandon  the  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  practical 
relief  from  undue  interference  which  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  change  would  strengthen  the 
present  bond  of  feelings  and  interests,  and  that 
the  connection  would  only  become  more  durable 
and  advantageous  by  having  more  of  equality,  of 
freedom,  and  of  local  independence.  But,  at  any 
rate,  our  first  duty  is  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
our  colonial  countrymen ;  and  if  in  the  hidden 
decrees  of  that  Wisdom  by  which  this  world  is 
ruled,  it  is  written  that  these  countries  are  not  for 
ever  to  remain  portions  of  the  Empire,  we  owe 
it  to  our  honor  to  take  good  care  that  when  they 
separate  from  us  they  should  not  be  the  only 
countries  on  the  American  continent  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  be  found  unfit  to 
govern  themselves.  I  am,  [says  His  Lordship,] 
in  truth,  so  far  from  believing  that  the  increased 
power  and  weight  given  to  these  colonies  by 
union  would  endanger  their  connection  with  the 
Empire,  that  I  look  to  it  as  the  means  of  foster¬ 
ing  such  a  national  feeling  throughout  them  as 
would  effectually  counterbalance  whatever  ten¬ 
dencies  may  now  exist  towards  separation. 
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His  Lordship  then  strongly  recommends 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  under  one 
Legislature,  and  of  reconstituting  them  as  one 
province  ;  and  “  the  bill,”  he  says,  “  should 
contain  provisions  by  which  any  or  all  of  the 
North  American  colonies  may,  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Legislature,  be,  with  the  consent 
of  the  two  Canadas,  or  their  united  Legisla¬ 
ture,  admitted  into  the  union  on  such 
terms  as  may  he  agreed  on  between  them.” 
These  remarkable  passages  drawn  from  Lord 
Durham’s  report,  appear  to  me  to  embody  the 
very  spirit  of  the  scheme  submitted  to  our 
consideration  by  the  Government,  and  coming 
to  us  recommended  by  so  high  an  authority, 
merit  our  best  attention  ;  and  if  realized, 
though  not  in  the  precise  form  many  of  us 
might  desire,  we  may  hope  it  will  heal  our 
intestine  divisions,  and  open  to  us  a  glorious 
future.  Representation  based  on  popula¬ 
tion  is  denied  to  Upper  Canada,  unless  coupled 
with  the  Confederal  ion  of  all  the  British  Noith 
American  colonies ;  the  separation  of  Upper 
Canada,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of;  to  return  to  the  position  we  occupied 
only  a  year  ago,  would  be  to  plunge  once  more 
into  political  contests,  with  feelings  embittered 
by  disappointment;  and  therefore,  with  reser¬ 
vations  affecting  details  only,  I  shall  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  give  the  motion  before  the 
House  my  best  support.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
now,  sir,  I  propose  to  consider  the  scheme 
submitted  to  us  in  relation  to  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  union  of  all  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  under  one  government, 
for  purposes  common  to  them  all.  I  needed 
not  the  arguments  or  the  eloquence  of  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  to 
convince  me  of  the  immense  importance  of 
such  a  junction  as  shall  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  nationality,  and  secure  to 
generations  yut  unborn  the  advantages  of 
unity  and  power.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  l  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  1859,  when  that  nobleman 
visited  this  country  in  the  suite  of  His  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  bearing 
directly  on  this  point.  Having  briefly  stated 
the  grounds  which  induced  me  to  write  to 
His  Grace,  I  said 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
America  are  not  only  vast  in  extent  and  marvel¬ 
lous  in  resources,  but  for  facility  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  by  lakes  and  rivers,  are  unrivalled  ; 
and  their  geographical  position  is  such  as  to 
make  them  of  the  very  last  importance  to  the 
political  and  commercial  greatness  of  the  British 


Empire.  Possessing  the  control  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  part  of  the  American  continent,  with  com¬ 
paratively  easy  access  through  it  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  Great  Britain  need  not 
fear  the  rivalry  nor  dread  the  preponderance  of 
the  United  States.  But  in  order  that  she  may 
derive- from  it  all  the  advantages  it  is  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford,  she  must  have  a  fixed  and 
determinate  policy,  wisely  conceived,  practical  in 
its  details,  and  perseveringly  carried  out.  In 
the  planting  of  future  colonies  in  British  North 
America,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  as 
few  as  possible.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  determined  to  give  the  Red 
River  settlement  a  distinct  political  existence. 
Canada  should  have  been  allowed  to  expand 
westwards  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  instead  of 
being  cooped  up  within  her  present  limits.  She 
would  then  have  been  able  to  absorb  more  easily 
the  outlying  colonies  of  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  on  the  Atlantic,  and  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver’s  Island  on  the  Pacific.  Consolidated 
ultimately  under  one  government,  after  the  model 
of  the  Mother  Country,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  require,  an 
empire  might  be  formed  over  which,  hereafter, 
some  one  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  might 
reign  a  constitutional  monarch,  over  a  free  and 
united  people.  In  the  meantime  there  is  nothing 
to  binder  the  appointment  of  a  Prince  of  the 
blood  royal  to  be  Viceroy  over  all  the  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  and  under 
him,  lieutenant-governors  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  separate  dependencies,  until  they 
could  be  gradually  and  permanently  united. 
Your  Grace  will  perceive  from  this  statement  that 
I  object  to  the  American  system  of  federation, 
and  would  oppose  to  it  the  unification  of  the 
British  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world.  One 
government,  one  legislature,  one  judiciary, 
instead  of  many,  with  their  conflicting  institu¬ 
tions,  interests,  and  jurisdictions,  is  what  I 
would  respectfully  venture  to  recommend  as  the 
true  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  on  this  ^ide  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  it  has  been  with  the  most 
splendid  results  on  the  other.  A  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  is  and  must  be  weak  in  itself,  from  the 
discordant  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
disorganization  and  dissolution.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  colonies  in  a  new  country  like  this  is 
tantamount  to  the  multiplication  of  petty 
sovereignties,  and  the  creation  of  rivalries  and' 
antagonisms  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  manifest 
themselves,  and  prevent  the  development  of  that 
greatness,  power  and  prosperity  which  an  oppo¬ 
site  policy,  wisely  administered,  would,  in  my 
judgment,  effectually  promote  and  secure.  By 
unification,  however,  I  do  not  mean  centralization. 
I  am  no  friend  to  the  bureaucratic  system  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  A  government,  to 
be  strong  and  respected,  must  leave  to  the  people 
the  largest  amount  of  liberty  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  whole,  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  their  local  affairs.  Such  a  municipal 
system  as  we  have  in  Canada  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  that  end.  With  the  political  fran¬ 
chise  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
whether  native-born  or  naturalized,  the  national 
life  could  not  fail  to  develope  itself  in  forms  that 
would  give  permanence  to  its  institutions,  con¬ 
tentment  to  its  people,  and  strength  to  its  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  opinion  •  which  I  entertained  in  1859  I 
entertain  now.  Now,  as  then,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  unification  of  the  British  American 
Provinces.  Now,  as  then,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Federal  principle,  as  exemplified  in  the 
formation  and  practical  working  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest 
statesmen,  the  wisest  men,  who  became  con¬ 
spicuous  during  the  American  revolution,  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  a  government  to  be 
strong  must  be  a  unit,  and  must  possess  with¬ 
in  itself,  and  in  all  its  organs,  supreme- power 
and  a  commanding  influence.  To  diffuse  those 
powers,  or  even  to  share  them  with  state  or 
local  governments,  they  felt  would  weaken  it 
in  its  most  vital  parte.  They  would,  there¬ 
fore,  have  stripped  the  States  of  every  attri¬ 
bute  of  sovei’eignty,  and  confined  their  action 
to  matters  of  a  purely  local  or  municipal  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  they  had  not  the  power,  and  the 
consequences  are  visible  in  the  fratricidal  war 
now  raging  among  them,  devastating  their 
fairest  provinces  and  filling  the  land  with 
mourning  and  woe.  The  lessons  of  history 
and  the  experience  of  other  peoples  should 
not  be  lost  upon  us ;  and  for  myself,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  if,  in  the  proposed  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  British  American  colonies,  we 
were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  framers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
copy  its  Constitution,  it  would  have  my  most 
determined  opposition.  The  scheme  before 
us,  however,  is  formed  after  a  different  model, 
and  in  its  essential  features  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
trast  to  that  on  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  based.  It  is  true  it  creates 
local  governments  with  large  legislative  and 
executive  powers;  it  is  true  it  gives  those 
governments  concurrent  powers  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government;  it  is  true  it  gives  them  pos¬ 
session  of  the  public  lands  within  their  several 
jurisdictions;  it  is  true  it  allows  two  of  those 
governments  to  levy  export  duties  on  lumber, 
coal  and  other  minerals, — and  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  an  advanced  political  science,  this  is 
to  be  lamented  ;  but  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
possible  and  practicable  statesmanship,  it  was 
unavoidable.  I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  a  whole,  as  in  fact  the  best  that 


could  have  been  produced  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  framed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  scheme  convinces  me 
that  the  powers  conferred  on  the  General  or 
Central  Government  secures  it  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  sovereignty,  and  the  veto  power 
which  its  executive  will  possess,  and  to  which 
all  local  legislation  will  be  subject,  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  conflict  of  laws  and  jurisdictions  in  all 
matters  of  importance,  so  that  I  believe  in  its 
working  it  will  be  found,  if  not  in  form  yet 
in  fact  and  practically,  a  legislative  union. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Taking  this  general  and,  as  I 
believe,  correct  view  of  the  case,  I  shall  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  criticism  of  its  minor  details,  in 
the  hope  that  what  is  found  hereafter  imma¬ 
ture  or  unworkable  will  be  abandoned  by 
general  consent.  The  Imperial  Government 
will  take  care,  no  doubt,  that  that  part  of  the 
scheme  which  conflicts  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  will  be  removed,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  them.  On  one 
or  two  points  brought  out  very  fully  by  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  House  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  scheme,  I  shall  venture  to 
offer  a  few  remarks.  They  take  exception  to 
the  power  conferred  on  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  marriage  and  divorce. 
I  think,  sir,  the  power  is  very  properly  placed 
there.  I  respect  their  religious  convictions ; 
as  a  Protestant,  I  ask  them  to  respect  mine. 
We  owe  each  other  mutual  toleration.  If 
the  Protestant  section  of  this  House  and  this 
province  do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  and,  therefore,  inviolable  and  indis¬ 
soluble,  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  have  as 
high  an  opinion  of  the  sacred  obligations  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  and  admit  it  to  be  as  binding  upon 
the  conscience  of  all  who  enter  upon  that  holy 
and  honorable  state,  as  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  But  quod  the  state  or  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  Protestants  at 
large,  regard  marriage  as  a  civil  contract 
only,  and  consequently  dissoluble  on  cause 
shown.  This  view  ought  not  to  be  offensive 
to  the  judgment  or  the  conscience  of  our  Ca¬ 
tholic  friends,  for  it  will  not  and  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  with  the 
form  or  the  continuity  of  their  marriages; 
and  surely  they  will  grant  to  us,  the  non- 
Catholic  section  of  the  province,  that  liberty 
of  conscience  in  this  matter  wi  ich  they  claim 
and  enjoy  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another 
point  touched  upon  by  my  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Peterborough  (Col.  Haul- 
tain)  demands  from  me  a  passing  remark.  I 
believe  that  my  honorable  friend  correctly  in¬ 
terpreted  the  feelings  of  Protestants  in  Lower 
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Canada,  when  he  referred  to  the  probable  effect 
of  the  Pope’s  encyclical  on  the  Catholic  mind 
of  the  country.  They  think  that  if  the 
principles  inculcated  in  that  letter  were  acted 
upon,  their  religious  liberties  and  privileges 
would  be  in  peril.  But  it  would  appear  that 
my  honorable  friend  had  not  the  true  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  famous  document. 
Catholic  commentators  find  it  to  be  perfectly 
innocuous  when  properly  understood.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  rely  rather  on  the  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  Catholics  them¬ 
selves,  and  above  all,  on  the  religious  liberty 
secured  to  us  in  this  province,  than  on  the 
Pope’s  encyclical,  for  the  protection  of  our 
liberties,  whether  civil  or  religious.  Let  us 
be  united  in  object  and  in  interest  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  and  I  have  no  fear,  however  diversified 
our  opinions  may  be  on  matters  personal 
to  ourselves,  but  that  we  shall  grow  up  to  be 
a  great  nation,  and  that  a  glorious  future 
awaits  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  there  are  yet 
several  honorable  gentlemen  to  address  the 
House,  I  shall  not  trespass  on  its  attention 
much  longer,  as  I  am  anxious  the  debate 
should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  the  Government  may  be 
able,  by  its  representatives  in  England,  to 
perform  those  important  duties  which  are  so 
urgent  and  so  necessary  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  (Hear,  hear.)  Before  sitting  down, 
however,  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  conflicting  opinions  entertained  by 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  permanency  of 
our  relations  to  the  Mother  Country.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  large  party  there  who 
desire  to  separate  themselves  from  us.  On 
the  contrary,  1  believe  the  great  bulk  of  the 
British  people  are  proud  of  the  connection, 
and  are  prepared  to  maintain  it  if  we  do  our  part 
in  cultivating  that  connection  by  meeting  their 
just  and  reasonable  demands.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
pressed  in  England  towards  us  has  resulted 
from  our  fiscal  policy.  I  shall  venture  no 
opinion  on  that*  policy  just  now,  whether  it 
was  wise  or  otherwise,  but  it  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to 
set  ourselves  right  on  that  point,  and  to  it  I 
would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  The  question  of  our  defences 
is  very  earnestly  pressed  on  our  attention  by 
the  authorities  at  home ;  but  that  is  undoubt- 
edly  an  Imperial  as  well  as  a  provincial  ques¬ 
tion,  and  might  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  If 
the  British  Government  and  people  really  de¬ 
sire  to  maintain  their  connection  with  the 
Canadas,  they  are  under  the  obligation,  both 


moral  and  political,  to  afford  them  adequate 
defcuce  in  money,  material  and  men,  in  case 
of  necessity  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  without  these 
our  position,  except  at  one  or  two  points,  is 
clearly  indefensible.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  are  anxious  to  continue  our  relations  with 
the  Mother  Country,  then  we  are  bound  by 
the  highest  considerations  of  policy  to  adjust 
our  tariff  on  imports  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  no  real  cause  of  complaint  to  the  people 
at  home.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  do  this 
it  will  smooth  the  way  for  the  removal  of  any 
hostility  that  may -have  been  shown  towards 
us  by  any  class  of  politicians  in  England. 
Privileges  and  duties  are  reciprocal,  and 
should  be  met  in  a  cordial  spirit ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  material  interests  are,  of 
all  others,  the  most  binding  upon  nations  in 
amity  with  each  other,  and  are  the  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  maintain  our  relations  undisturbed 
with  the  parent  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
me,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  ol  extreme  importance 
that  our  relations  with  the  Mother  Country 
should  be  settled  on  a  firm  and  permanent 
basis.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  therefore  quite  agree 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Shanly)  who 
has  just  sat  down,  on  the  necessity  of  pressing 
this  point  on  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  most  ear¬ 
nest  desire  and  prayer  is  that  by  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  scheme  of  union — a  union  that  shall 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  oceans,  under  one  government — re¬ 
sults  may  follow  of  the  most  beneficial  char¬ 
acter,  both  to  the  ooknies  and  the  Mother 
Country ;  and  that  Providence  may  so  guide 
the  counsels  and  influence  the  acts  of  those 
who  now  direot  our  affairs,  as  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  to  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations,  the  blessings  of  a  well-ordered  gov¬ 
ernment  and-  a  wise  administration  of  public 
affairs.  (Cheers.) 

Col.  BANKIN — Mr.  Speaker,  never 
has  there  been  an  occasion,  since  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  occupying  a  seat  in  this  House, 
whqn  I  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration,  as  I  am  to-night.  Every  honorable 
gentleman  who  has  addressed  the  House 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  has  told  you, 
sir,  that  he  rose  under  some  degree  of 
embarrassment.  I,  too,  might  give  you  the 
same  assurance,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
it  j  suffice  it  to  say,  I  only  speak  because  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  take  the  view  I  entertain 
of  the  subject  before  the  House.  I  have 
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listened,  sir,  with  great  attention  to  the 
speeches  which  have  fallen  from  honorable 
gentlemen  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  .congratulation  to  observe,  that  at 
last,  something  has  arisen  which  has  given 
a  higher  tone  to  the  debates  of  this  House, 
and  to  the  utterances  of  our  public  men. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  attribute  this  improvement 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
discussing  a  question  of  greater  importance 
than  has  ever  before  been  brought  under 
our  consideration ;  that  we  are  at  length 
turning  our  attention  to  something  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  gentlemen  who 
aspire  to  establish  for  themselves  the 
reputation  of  statesmen,  while  it  has 
unfortunately  happened  heretofore  that  too 
much  of  our  time  has  been  spent  in 
discussing  questions  which  ought  properly 
to  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  a  municipal, 
rather  than  of  a  legislative  body.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Inasmuch,  sir,  as  I  have  reasons, 
which  perhaps  are  somewhat  peculiar  to 
myself,  for  entertaining  the  views  which  I 
hold  upon  this  question,  I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
prominent  events  connected  with  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  Canada  for  some  years  past. 
And  here  I  may  remark,  that  though  the 
country  has  become  more  important,  though 
our  population  has  increased,  and  our  pros¬ 
perity  advanced,  in  perhaps  as  rapid  a 
degree  as  any  reasonable  person  could  have 
expected,  there  are  still  some  respects  in 
which  we  have  not  advanced,  but  rather 
retrograded  than  otherwise.  I  mean  that 
the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  prominent 
men  of  the  country  has  rather  deteriorated 
than  improved,  since  the  introduction  of 
responsible  government.  I,  sir,  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe,  that  although 
there  may  have  been  some  objections  to  the 
mode  of  government  which  existed  prior  to 
the  union,  there  was  a  higher  tone  among 
our  publio  men  in  those  days  than  has 
prevailed  for  some  years  past.  Still,  no  doubt, 
there  was  much  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  those  who  originated  the  agitation,  which 
resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  And  speak¬ 
ing  now  in  the  light  of  the  experience,  many 
of  us  would  probably  be  prepared  to  admit 
those  gentlemen  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  about.that  rebellion,  and  whom 
we  then  considered  it  a  duty  to  put  down, 
were  in  reality  true  benefactors  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  result  has  proved 
that  they  differed  only  from  those  who 
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thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  them,  in  that 
they  were  in  advance  of  the  men  and  the 
sentiment  of  that  day.  They  foresaw,  indeed, 
earlier  than  their  neighbors,  that  the  state 
of  things  which  then  existed  could  not  long 
continue — they  appreciated  grievances  sooner 
than  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  thence 
arose  the  political  struggles,  which  resulted, 
unfortunately,  in  a  resort  to  arms.  That 
insurrection  was  happily  suppressed ;  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  great  nation  of  which 
we  are  proud  to  be  subjects,  after  tbe  rebel¬ 
lion  was  ended,  immediately  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means 
of  removing  the  just  causes  of  complaint 
which  had  led  to  the  revolt.  The  first  step 
was  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces.  That  union  was  distasteful  to  many, 
who  were  forced  reluctantly  to  accede  to  it. 
There  were  at  that  time  gentlemen  worthy 
in  every  way  of  the  respect  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  denounced  the  union,  and 
predicted  evil  results  from  it.  But  is  there 
an  intelligent  man  in  this  country  who  will 
now  say  that  those  predictions  have  been 
realized  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  on  either  side,  who 
would  expect  anybody  to  believe  he  spoke 
sincerely  if  he  asserted  that  the  union  had 
been  attended  by  disastrous  results.  The 
time  has  passed  for  hostile  feelings  to  exist 
between  the  people  of  the  two  sections  of 
this  country — I  say  the  two  sections,  for 
I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  speak  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  as  separate  and 
distinct  provinces  or  countries,  as  has  been 
too  much  the  practice.  From  the  moment 
the  union  was  consummated,  I  felt  that  we 
should  look  upon  ourselves  as  inhabitants  of 
one  country,  and  not  as  the  people  of  two 
distinct  provinces.  In  some  instances  legis¬ 
lation  might  operate  with  greater  advantage 
to  one  section,  while  in  others  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  other  section.  But 
whatever  was  for  the  benefit  of  one  was  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  inasmuohas  it  added  to  the 
importance,  the  wealth  and  the  influence  of 
the  whole.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  were 
many  people  who,  for  many  years  after  the 
consummation  of  the  union,  writhed  under 
the  state  of  things  thereby  brought  about, 
and  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  responsible 
government,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune  rather  than  as  a  boon.  Sir,  we  have 
had  some  severe  lessons,  such  a»  all  indivi¬ 
duals  passing  through  the  period  intervening 
between  childhood  and  manhood  must  to 
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some  extent  be  subjected  to,  and  to  which 
communities  rapidly  growing  from  insigni¬ 
ficance  to  importance  must  also  submit.  The 
first  lesson  we  were  taught  under  the  system 
of  responsible  government  was  in  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  the  indemnification  of  losses 
sustained  during  the  rebellion  in  Lower 
Canada.  I,  sir,  happened  to  belong  to  a 
class  in  Upper  Canada,  at  that  time,  who 
would  have  considered  it  almost,  if  not  quite, 
justifiable  to  resort  to  arms  in  order  to  resist 
the  enforcement  of  that  law.  But,  as  time 
has  rolled  on,  I  have  become  more  capable 
of  appreciating  the  course  then  taken,  and 
I  am  now  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  but 
just  and  reasonable  that  that  law  should  be 
enacted.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  then  sympathised 
with  those  who  burned  the  Parliament  House 
in  Montreal,  and  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
if  I  had  been  there,  I  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  apply  the  torch  to 
that  building,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  feelings  which  inspired  me  at  that  time. 
But  experience  and  reflection  have  since 
taught  me  to  regard  things  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view.  We  were  then 
taught  practically  to  feel  that  we  really  did 
govern  ourselves.  We  were  made  to  taste 
the  consequences  of  self-government.  We 
were  taught  that  questions  like  these  must 
be  decided  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  as  made  known  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  no  mistake  in  that  case  as  to 
what  the  will  of  that  majority  was ;  and  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  the  rebellious  spirit 
then  indulged  in,  on  account  of  the  passage 
of  that  bill,  was  in  some  respects  more 
woithy  of  condemnation  than  the  conduct 
of  those  who  resorted  to  arms  to  redress  the 
real  grievances  which  caused  the  rebellion  ; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  many  of  those  who 
were  most  incensed  at  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
new  state  of  things;  and,  step  by  step,  the 
people  of  Canada  have  come  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  self- 
government.  They  have  come  now  to 
understand  that  whatever  is  deliberately 
expressed  as  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  by  the 
minority.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  hope  we 
have  arrived  at  that  stage  in  our  political 
education,  that  there  is  no  man  in  Canada 
who  would  now  justify  a  resort  to  violence 
to  resist  any  enactment  by  this  Legislature, 


no  matter  how  unpalatable  it  might  be  to 
the  minority,  and  no  matter  how  important 
that  minority  might  be.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  now  invited  to  direct  our  attention 
to  another  union  of  a  different  kind,  and  on 
a  larger  scale.  Of  that  union  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
it  for  years,  as  a  desirable  event;  and  in 
proof  that  I  have  done  so,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  two  or  three  lines  from  the 
Votes  and  Proceedings  of  this  House,  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1856.  I  do  not  desire  to 
claim  for  myself  any  special  credit  in  the 
matter,  but  merely  wish  to  establish  my 
consistency,  in  being  now,  as  I  am,  the 
uncompromising  advocate  of  this  measure — 
in  being  prepared  to  go  so  far,  as  I  declared 
was  my  intention  the  other  day,  as  to  vote  for 
the  motion  submitted  by  the  Hon.  Attorney 
Gfeneral  West  for  the  previous  question, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
should  look  upon  as  a  very  high-handed 
and  objectionable  proposal.  Sir,  in  1856  I 
called  the  attention  ot  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West — who,  if  in  his  place,  would 
readily  recollect  the  fact — to  a  scheme  such 
as  that  now  under  consideration.  I  urged  it 
upon  him,  and  prayed  him  to  bring  his  great 
abilities  to  bear  upon  the  attainment  of  an 
end  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of 
his  continued  exertions.  I  endeavored  to 
convince  him  that,  by  identifying  his  name 
with  the  attainment  of  some  great  and  im¬ 
portant  end,  he  would  establish  for  himself  a 
reputation  worthy  of  his  talents.  I  failed, 
however,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  that 
hon.  gentleman  with  my  views.  His  idea 
was,  that  it  was  premature  to  entertain  any 
such  project — that  it  might  be  well  enough, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  but  that  it 
was  then  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  I  never¬ 
theless  proceeded  to  draft  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  gave  notice  of  them  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  I  intended 
to  move  them.  During  the  intervening 
period,  I  addressed  myself  to  honorable 
members  of  the  House,  but,  I  regret  to  say, 
met  with  no  encouragement  from  any  quar¬ 
ter,  with  one  single  exception — the  late  Hon. 
Mr.  Merritt  cordially  approving  of  the 
idea.  Finding  that  sufficient  support  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  House  to  commend 
the  idea  to  the  country,  I  felt  it  to  be  pru¬ 
dent — as  even  leaders  of  parties  sometimes 
do  under  similar  circumstances — not  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  my  own  weakness;  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  resolutions  would  not 
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receive  favorable  consideration  from  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hon.  members,  and  that 
to  move  them  would  only  be  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  might  be  looked  upon  as  my 
own  eccentricities.  I  accordingly  abandoned 
the  idea  of  pressing  them  at  that  time.  But, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  I  will  now  read 
the  motion,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Rankin— On  Wednesday  next  (30th  of 
April,  1856) — Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
general  state  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  subject  of  a  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty  to  recommend  the  same 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

This,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  the  proposal 
which  the  Government  are  now  carrying  out. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  was  what  I  proposed  nine 
years  ago,  and  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  now  in  giving  them  my  hearty  sup¬ 
port  while  they  endeavor  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  and  I  congratulate  them  on  having, 
though  so  long  after  myself,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— It  was 
advocated  long  ago  by  Bishop  Strachan 
and  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  RANKIN — Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  that  these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  the  idea,  long 
before  I  was  of  an  age  to  think  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  But  I  may  congratulate  myself 
that  I  had  conceived  the  same  idea — without 
borrowing  it  from  them — which  had  been 
previously  advocated  by  men  so  distinguished 
and  illustrious.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  result 
shews,  however,  that  in  looking  upon  the 
movement  as  then  premature,  the  Hon.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  was  right,  and  that  he  correctly 
understood  the  feelings  of  the  country ;  for  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  course  of  events 
has  proved  that  it  was  premature.  But,  had 
it  not  been  for  certain  occurrences  which  I 
shall  not  comment  upon  (since  to  do  so  might 
savor  of  a  spirit  unbecoming  on  this  occa¬ 
sion) — had.  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary 
state  of  things  brought  about  before  the 
formation  of  this  Coalition,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  have 
been  thought  of,  as  a  practical  scheme,  for 
twenty  years  to  come.  But  now  honorable 
gentlemen  have  taken  it  up,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  congratulate  them  on 
having  done  so.  When  this  Coalition  was 
proposed,  after  the  vote  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Cartier-Maodonald 
Ministry,  the  honorable  member  for  South 
Oxford,  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council, 


and  then  recognized  leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  a 
meeting  of  his  supporters.  Though  I  never 
was  one  of  his  followers — having  been  all 
my  life,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a 
conservative — still  I  was  associated,  for  the 
time,  with  the  gentlemen  forming  the  party 
of  which  he  was  chief;  and  I  think  they 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  that  while 
allied  with  them,  I  aoted  in  good  faith,  and 
they  all  knew  that,  though  I  was  with  them, 
I  was  not  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Opposition,  called  by  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  the  project 
now  under  consideration  was  submitted ; 
and  in  justice  to  that  gentleman,  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  made  a  frank,  clear  and 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  terms  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  himself  and 
the  other  section  of  the  Government.  He 
informed  us  fully  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  negotiating  parties,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  the  question  whether  we  would 
support  him  in  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
support  the  Government  which  was  to  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  project.  Much  was  said  after  those 
explanations,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  occurred — for  I  have  not  since 
refreshed  my  memory  by  reading  the  report 
of  the  proceedings — there  was  a  general 
assent  to  the  project.  Though  some  hon. 
gentlemen  did  entertain  views  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  expressed  opinions  that  per¬ 
haps  did  not  convey  a  hearty  or  cordial 
assent,  yet  there  was  a  unanimous  consent  that 
this  Government  should  be  formed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  every  one  assented  to  that 
proposal.  I,  at  all  events,  fully  assented  to  it 
in  good  faith — (hear,  hear) — and  in  doing  so, 
my  meaqing  was  to  allow  the  fullest  latitude 
to  those  hon.  gentlemen  to  concoct  the  best 
scheme  they  could,  and  to  sustain  them  in 
working  it  out.  I  had  no  trick  in  my  mind. 
I  did  not  mean,  as  some  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  seem  to  have  meant,  to  place  them  in 
a  false  position,  and  afterwards  assail  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  honestly  meant  to  empower 
them  to  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other 
provinces,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  by  which  a  union  of  some 
sort  mig'nt  be  accomplished.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  true  that  there  was  one  feature  in  the 
explanations  given  by  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  which  was  not  acceptable  to  me, 
but  it  was  not  of  a  character  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  remark  at 
the  time.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  I 
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however,  will  explain  what  I  mean.  One 
idea  suggested  was,  that  failing  the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  all  British  North  America,  the 
Federation  should  be  carried  out  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Canada  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — With  provision  for 
its  extension,  so  as  to  embrace  the  other 
provinces,  whenever  they  were  prepared  to 
come  in. 

Col.  RANKIN — Certainly  ;  but  though 
I  did  not  approve  of  a  Federation  of  Canada 
alone,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  part  of  my 
duty  to  rise  and  protest  against  any  such 
project.  I  felt  it  was  right  to  empower 
these  hon.  gentlemen  to  frame  that  scheme, 
which  they  found  to  be  the  best  and  most 
practicable — although  I  certainly  had  a 
mental  reservation  with  reference  to  the 
point  I  have  mentioned;  and  I  did  not  then, 
nor  will  I  at  any  future  day,  assent  to  a 
Federation  of  the  Canadas  alone,  with  a 
local  government  for  each  section.  Rather 
than  accept  such  a  Constitution,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  remain  as  we  are ;  for  I  never 
can  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  making 
of  two  or  three  paltry  provinces  out  of 
Canada.  But  I  am  prepared  to  give  my 
hearty  support  to  the  project  now  under 
consideration  —  not  because  I  consider  it 
perfect;  for  if  I  were  so  disposed,  I  might 
raise  many  valid  objections  to  the  scheme  ; 
but  I  am  not  so  disposed.  I  really  believe 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  it  in  hand 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  task  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
faithfulness  to  their  trust,  and  I  shall  not 
permit  myself  to  indulge  in  any  remark 
with  reference  to  the  position  they  occupied 
towards  each  other  previous  to  the  Coalition 
now  established.  While  on  this  subject,  I 
may  remark  that  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  seemed  most  favorable  to  the  idea 
of  a  Federation  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada  alone,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  when 
he  made  his  explanations,  he  appeared  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take,  and  perfectly  well  aware 
that  he  was  exposing  himself  to  be  assailed 
by  parties  unfriendly  to  him,  on  points 
where  he  was,  perhaps,  open  to  attack.  I  do 
not  say  he  is  not  vulnerable,  but  1,  at  all 
events,  shall  not  assail  him  now.  If  I  have 
any  attacks  to  make  upon  him,  I  shall 
suspend  them  till  some  future  time ;  and  if 
he  succeeds  in  carrying  out  this  project, 
he  will  find  in  me  one  who  will  always  be 
ready  to  accord  to  him  the  highest  meed 


of  praise,  and,  for  the  good  he  will  do  in 
bringing  this  about,  I,  sir,  will  be  prepared 
to  forgive  him  for  all  the  evil  he  has  hereto¬ 
fore  done.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — You  have 
great  faith. 

Mr.  RANKIN — We  ought  all  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience.  In  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  observe  the  general  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  has  been  displayed  by  hon.  gentlemen 
who  have  addressed  the  House.  Even  those 
who  are  adverse  to  the  scheme  have  not 
been  behind  its  greatest  advocates  in  their 
declarations  of  attachment  to  British  insti¬ 
tutions  and  British  rule  on  this  continent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  am  not  disposed  to 
insinuate  that  there  is  a  solitary  member  of 
this  House  who  entertains  sentiments  of 
disloyalty  to  Great  Britain.  We  aU  have 
a  right  to  express  our  views,  and  in 
fact  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  since  we  are 
sent  here  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the 
interests  of  Canada  first;  for  though  we 
owe  allegiance  to  England,  Canada  is  our 
country,  and  has  the  strongest  and  best 
claims  to  our  devotion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I,  sir,  am  not  one  of  those  Canadians  who 
place  the  interests  of  England  first,  and 
hold  those  of  Canada  in  secondary  estima¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  better  if  we  could  regard 
the  interests  of  both  with  the  same  degree 
of  concern — and  I  trust  they  always  may 
be  united ;  but  we  ought  not  to  permit 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  the  time  does 
arrive  when  it  becomes  each  person  to  be 
responsible  for  himself,  and  when  he  can  no 
longer  look  to  his  parents  to  give  him  a 
standing  in  the  world.  Sir,  the  time  must 
come,  sooner  or  later,  when  this  country 
must  cease  to  be  a  colony  dependant  on 
Great  Britain ;  and  whatever  we  do,  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  for  the  future  we  may 
make,  we  ought  always  to  keep  the  fact 
plainly  before  our  eyes,  that  passing  events 
are  calling  upon  us,  either  to  commence  the 
establishment  of  a  nationality  for  ourselves, 
or  make  up  our  minds  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
republic  lying  along  our  southern  borders. 
I,  sir,  do  not  desire  to  see  the  latter  state  of 
things  brought  about.  Nothing  could  be 
more  distasteful  to  me  than  to  become  what 
is  called  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
though  I  admit  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
which  characterise  the  people  of  that  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  within  the  recollection 
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of  every  honorable  member  of  this  House, 
that  some  fifteen  years  since  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  in  Montreal,  which  had  as 
its  avowed  object  the  severance  of  Canada 
from  its  connection  with  England,  and  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  inaugurated  that  movement 
were  men  of  influence  and  high  standing  in 
the  country,  and  some  of  them,  as  we  all 
know,  now  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
this  House ;  they  claimed  then,  as  they  do 
now,  to  be  good  and  loyal  British  subjects, 
and  yet  they  deliberately  framed  a  document 
to  which  they  attached  their  signatures,  in 
which  they  prayed  their  Sovereign  to  allow 
this  province  to  withdraw  from  its  connection 
with  England,  andattach  itself  to  the  United 
States.  Sir,  the  framers  of  the  document  to 
which  I  refer — the  Annexation  Manifesto — 
were  not  animated  by  a  rebellious  feeling 
against  the  Mother  Country,  but  by  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  this  country  ; 
their  arguments  were  logical,  and  founded 
upon  those  material  considerations  which, 
after  all,  do  exercise,  and  must  continue  to 
exert  a  more  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  intelligent  men  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  than  any  mere  sentiment,  or  prefer¬ 
ence  for  any  particular  form  of  government ; 
and  sir,  we  all  know  that  but  a  short  time 
after  the  publication  of  the  annexation  mani¬ 
festo,  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the  country. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  other  im¬ 
portant  public  works  were  inaugurated. 
British  capital  flowed  into  the  province  in 
copious  streams,  the  pockets  of  the  annexa¬ 
tionists  were  replenished,  and  their  loyalty 
reestablished,  upon  a  basis  which  has  lasted 
ever  since.  The  reciprocity,  too,  contributed 
largely  to  the  removal  of  the  depression 
which  engendered  the  annexation  movement; 
and  under  the  operation  of  that  treaty,  the 
material  interests  of  the  country  have  pros¬ 
pered  to  a  degree  that  will  only  be  fully 
appreciated  when  we  have  been  deprived  of 
its  advantages.  Sir,  no  conceivable  state  of 
things  would  have  induced  me  to  become  a 
party  to  that  movement  in  favor  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  framers  of  the 
document  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
sound  and  logical — regarding  them  from  a 
material  point  of  view ;  and  if  they  were  so 
at  that  time,  why  should  they  not  be  equally 
so  now  ?  For  the  last  ten  years,  we  have 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  free  intercourse 
and  free  trade  with  our  powerful  neighbors 


of  the  United  States.  We  are  now  in  danger 
of  being  deprived  of  both — and  if  we  are, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  this  country 
three  years  hence  ?  Shall  we  not  be  reduced 
to  a  state  more  disastrous  to  our  agricultural 
and  other  important  interests,  than  we  have 
yet  experienced  ?  And  am  I  wrong,  sir,  in 
assuming  that  similar  causes  would  once 
more  produce  the  same  effects  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  hon.  gentlemen  to  say  “  No,  no,” 
but  I  maintain  that  I  am  right;  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  the  face.  The 
impulses  of  mankind  have  been  the  same 
in  all  ages.  We  cannot  change  human 
nature,  nor  make  men  honest  or  disinter¬ 
ested,  by  act  of  Parliament.  But,  sir,  I 
have  only  referred  to  the  past  in  the  hope 
that  the  recollection  of  the  events  and  the 
state  ot  things  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may 
have  some  influence  upon  the  minds  of  hon. 
gentlemen  —  may,  perhaps,  induce  some 
modification  in  the  course  of  even  a  single 
member,  who  has  hitherto  been  prejudiced 
against  the  scheme  of  union  brought  down 
by  the  Government.  That  we  have  arrived 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  this 
continent,  is  universally  admitted.  Events 
of  the  most  momentous  character  are  trans¬ 
piring  upon  our  borders,  and  [  regret  to  say 
there  exists  towards  us  among  our  republi 
can  neighbors  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility.  Occurrences  have  taken  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  which  have  tended, 
step  by  step,  to  intensify  that  feeling,  which 
has  displayed  itself  in  the  stoppage  of  unre¬ 
stricted  intercourse,  and  the  threatened  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocal  free  trade. 
In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  wish  either  to  continue  our  connection 
with  England  or  to  maintain  a  separate 
national  existence  of  our  own,  it  is  our  duty 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  we  shall  be 
enabled  at  all  seasons  to  obtain  access  to  the 
seaboard  through  our  own  territory ;  to 
strengthen  ourselves  numerically;  to  increase 
our  wealth  materially,  and  to  add  to  our 
importance  territorially.  All  these  results, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
obtained  by  the  union  now  proposed. 
Sir,  it  is  because  I  entertain  this  opinion 
that  I  am  prepared  to  aceept  the  proposition 
under  consideration  without  criticising  its 
details.  If  I  were  disposed  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tails,  I  would  most  earnestly  object  to  that 
part  of  the  project  which  relates  to  the 
development  of  the  North-West,  and  the 
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uncertain  period  of  the  introduction  of  that 
territory  into  the  Confederation;  indeed 
I  should  object  to  the  Federal  principle 
altogether — for  what  I  would  prefer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  a  Legislative,  rather 
than  a  Federal  union  ;  but,  sir,  I  am  willing 
to  award  the  highest  credit  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  having  accomplished  as  much  as 
they  have  done.  If  we  are  not  to  have  a 
legislative  union  in  name,  we  shall  have 
something  very  closely  resembling  it.  In 
fact,  to  have  expected  that  any  body  of  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  a  number  of  different 
provinces  and  a  great  variety  of  conflicting 
interests,  could  concoct  a  scheme  which 
would  prove  acceptable  to  everyone,  would 
have  been  most  unreasonable ;  and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  admitted  that  the  Administra 
tion  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country,  for  the  great  pains  and  patient  labor 
they  have  evidently  devoted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  project.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  sir,  that  the  scheme  of  Federation 
agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  is  not  final ; 
and  we  should  remember  that  the  House  oi 
Commons,  or  Parliament  of.British  America, 
will  have  power  to  make  such  modifications 
and  changes  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
may  render  advisable.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  working  of  the  Federal  system  is 
objectionable,  that  the  people  would  rather 
have  their  local  affairs  managed  by  muni¬ 
cipal  councils  than  by  local  legislatures, 
they  can  make  their  wishes  known  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  and  that  body  can,  and  doubtless 
will,  find  means  of  abolishing  the  petty 
provincial  parliaments  provided  for  by  the 
plan  now  before  the  House,  and  replacing 
them  by  extending  the  municipal  system 
throughout  the  whole  of  British  America. 
Indeed,  sir,  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
possess  the  same  power  to  change,  alter  or 
amend  for  the  whole  country,  as  we  now 
possess  for  Canada  alone,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  so  willingly  accept  the  present  scheme, 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  we  can  now  obtain, 
and  leaving  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  hold  seats  in  the  British  American  Par¬ 
liament  to  detect  and  remedy  its  defects. 
And,  sir,  we  have  seen  that  the  opponents  of 
the  union  between  Upper  andLower  Canada 
were  mistaken  in  their  predictions  of  the 
disasters  which  they  insisted  would  flow  from 
that  union.  May  we  not  venture  to  tell  the 
opponents  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
otange  which  we  are  now  discussing,  that 


their  predictions  will  prove  still  more  unsound, 
their  apprehensions  still  more  groundless  ? 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  destinies  are  in  our  own 
hands  ;  by  the  consummation  of  this  union, 
we  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
important  nationality;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  reject  this  scheme,  even  if  we  are 
permitted  to  remain  unmolested  as  we  are, 
what  is  there  in  our  present  condition  that  we 
can  reflect  upon  with  pride  or  satisfaction, 
We  are  but  a  province,  a  dependency  at 
best ;  the  reputation  of  our  statesmen  is  but 
local;  their  fame  is  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  colony ;  our  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as 
it  is  the  practice  to  call  them,  are  byt  the 
advisers  of  a  deputy  sovereign,  upon  subjects 
purely  provincial,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  attracting  no  attention 
beyond  our  own  borders, — while  the  public 
men  of  the  most  insignificant  European  power 
would  take  precedence  of  them  in  any  other 
country — even  Mexico,  with  its  mongrel  and 
semi-barbarous  population,  enjoys  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  a  nation,  and  has  its  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  its  foreign  relations — and 
shall  we  be  content  to  stand  still,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  moving  on  ?  Sir, 
the  most  experienced,  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  Mother  Country  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  change,  and 
regard  the  movement  as  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation ;  and  a  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  London  Times  remarks, 
that  the  Parliament  of  British  America  will 
exercise  sway  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  than  any  other  legislative 
body  in  the  world.  Some  hon.  members 
have  objected  to  this  project  on  the  score  of 
expense ;  they  have  argued  that  some  of  tho 
conditions  were  too  favorable  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  those  provinces  complain  that  we 
are  getting  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  not  detain  the  House  by  discussing 
the  question,  of  whether  we  have  or  have 
not  undertaken  to  pay  a  few  thousands  more 
than  any  of  the  other  provinces,  than  some 
may  think  they  were  fairly  entitled  to ;  for  I 
hold  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  union  would  be  cheaply  bought  at  a 
cost  far  greater  than  any  liability  we  shall 
incur  in  carrying  it  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  extent  of  the  British  possessions  which 
it  is  proposed  to  unite  under  this  soheme 
includes  some  four  millions  square  miles — 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  North  and  South  together,  and 
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equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the 
whole  world;  the  resources  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  are  of  incalculable  value,  while  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  North-West,  with  the 
fertile  sdil  and  genial  climate  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Red  River  may  be  made  the 
home  of  millions  upon  millions  of  our  fellow 
beings.  Our  population,  including  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  is  at  least  equal  in 
numbers,  and  far  superior  in  intelligence 
and  enlightenment,  to  that  of  the  United 
States  when  they  asserted  their  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  under  the  rule  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Government  we  may  grow  in  strength 
and  importance  as  rapidly  as  our  republican 
neighbors;  /or  though  in  some  respects  they 
are  more  favorably  situated  than  wo  are, 
there  are  others,  and  important  ones  too,  in 
which  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  over 
them — for  instance,  a  far  more  advantageous 
line  of  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  can  be  established  through  our 
country  than  through  theirs ;  indeed  so 
great  is  the  superiority  of  our  route,  that 
they  never  could  compete  with  us  for  the 
through  traffic  from  Asia  to  Europe,  which, 
within  a  few  years  I  trust,  will  pour 
in  a  continuous  stream  through  British  ter¬ 
ritory  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Sir,  in 
support  of  these  views,  I  trust  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  an  extract  from  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  pamphlet  by  an  hon. 
member  on  my  left  (Mr.  Morris),  in  which 
he  quotes  from  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
American  statesman  as  follows  : — 

The  route  through  British  America  is  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  that  through  our  own  ter¬ 
ritory.  By  the  former,  the  distance  from  Europe 
to  Asia  is  some  thoasand  miles  shorter  than  by 
the  latter.  Passing  close  to  Lake  Superior,  trav¬ 
ersing  the  water-shed  which  divides  the  streams 
flowing  towards  the  Arctic  sea,  from  those  which 
have  their  exits  southward,  and  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  some  three 
thousand  feet  less  than  at  the  south  pass,  th§ 
road  could  be  here  constructed  with  comparative 
cheapness,  and  would  open  up  a  region  abound¬ 
ing  in  valuable  timber  and  other  natural  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of 
grain  and  grazing.  H&ving  its  Atlantic  sea-port 
at  Halifax  and  its  Pacific  depot  near  Vancouver's 
Island,  it  would  inevitably  draw  to  it  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Europe,  Asia  and  the  United  States. 
Thus  British  America,  from  a  mere  colonial  de¬ 
pendency,  would  assume  a  controlling  rank  in  the 
world.  To  her  other  nations  would  be  tributary; 
and  in  vain  would  the  United  State*  attempt  to 
be  her  rival,  for  we  conld  never  dispute  with  her 
the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  commerce,  nor  the 
power  which  that  commerce  confers. 


Sir,  this  is  not  the  language  of  an  enthusi¬ 
ast  or  a  visionary,  but  the  opinion  of  one 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
eminently  capable  of  discussing  it — one,  too, 
whose  judgment  was  certainly  not  biased  by 
national  prejudice.  And  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  more  recent  occasion  we  find  the  Pre¬ 
mier  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Seward,  using  the  following  language  : — 

Hitherto,  in  common  with  most  of  my  country¬ 
men,  as  I  suppose,  I  have  thought  Canada — or  to 
speak  more  accurately,  British  America — to  be  a 
mere  strip,  lying  north  of  the  United  States, 
easily  detachable  from  the  parent  state,  but  in¬ 
capable  of  sustaining  itself,  and  therefore  ulti¬ 
mately — nay,  right  soon — to  be  taken  on  by  the 
Federal  union,  without  materially  changing  or 
affecting  its  own  condition  or  development.  I 
have  dropt  that  opinion  as  a  national  conceit. 
I  see  in  British  North  America,  stretching  as 
it  does  across  the  continent  from  the  shores  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific,  and 
occupying  a  considerable  belt  of  the  temperate 
zone — traversed,  equally  with  the  United  States, 
by  the  lakes,  and  enjoying  the  magnificent  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  thousands  of  islands 
iu  the  river  and  gulf,  a  region  grand  enough  for 
the  seat  of  a  great  empir 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  «/eat  consideration  with 
me  is  how  can  we  best  preserve  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  our  children  the  essence  of 
British  institutions ;  by  what  means  can  we 
best  prolong  the  connection  which  now  so 
happily  exists  between  England  and  our¬ 
selves,  with  mutual  advantage  and  with 
equal  satisfaction  to  both  parties ;  and  how 
can  we  best  prepare,  when  the  time  comes, 
as  in  the  natural  course  of  events  it  most 
assuredly  will,  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  a  separate  and  independent  nationality  ? 
Sir,  by  uniting  the  scattered  and  now  insig¬ 
nificant  British  Provinces  under  one  general 
government,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
consolidate  and  strengthen  British  feeling 
and  British  influence  on  this  continent.  By 
the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Government  and  Parliament,  of  a 
bold,  enlightened  and  progressive  policy, 
British  America  may  be  pushed  forward  in 
material  wealth,  in  the  numbers  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  general  importance,  to  a  point 
which  will  qualify  her  to  take  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  standing  alike  honorable  to  our¬ 
selves  and  creditable  to  the  great  country 
under  whose  glorious  flag  we  have  been 
sheltered,  and  by  whose  example  we  have 
been  stimulated,  while  prosecuting  that 
course  of  political  studies  which  must  in 
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time  qualify  us  to  oommence  a  national 
career  of  our  own — as  I  would  fain  hope, 
under  the  sway  of  a  constitutional  monarch 
descended  from  the  illustrious  Sovereign 
who  now  so  worthily  fills  the  British  Throne. 
But,  sir,  some  honorable  members  object 
to  this  union  from  the  apprehension  that  it 
will  subject  us  to  serious  financial  embar¬ 
rassments.  If  the  only  effects  of  the  union 
were  to  be  the  increased  extent  of  our  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  addition  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  provinces  would  make  to  the 
number  of  our  population,  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  admit  the  force  of  their  reasoning; 
but  surely  no  one  can  anticipate  that  the 
Federal  Parliament  will  be  composed  of  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  or  without  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  important  interests  committed  to  their 
charge.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  thing  has 
done  so  much  to  attract  emigration  to  the 
United  States  as  the  great  public  works  that 
have  been  constantly  going  on  in  that  coun¬ 
try  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  We 
hear  much  said  about  the  superiority  of 
their  climate  and  the  other  advantages  which, 
it  is  alleged,  they  enjoy  in  a  greater  degree 
than  we  do;  hut  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  those  advantages  have  been  greatly 
overestimated,  and  that  such  considerations 
have  had  but  little  weight  in  the  minds  of 
emigrants,  compared  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  more  important  fact,  that  in  that  country 
the  demand  for  labor  was  always  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  that  the  emigrant  ar¬ 
riving  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  about  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  family,  knowing  that  he  could 
always  find  employment  at  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation  sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  him 
in  a  few  years  not  only  to  secure  a  home 
of  his  own,  but  to  surround  himself  with 
comforts  which  would  have  been  far  be¬ 
yond  his  regch  in  his  own  country.  Sir, 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  will  afford  employment  to  thousands 
of  laborers,  it  will  open  up  vast  tracts  for 
settlement,  and  render  accessible  an  exten¬ 
sive  region  abounding  in  mineral  wealth 
and  other  natural  resources  of  incalculable 
value.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  great 
public  work  that  should  be  undertaken  is 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Ottawa,  so  as  to  render  that  magnificent 
river  the  shortest,  safest  and  most  advan¬ 
tageous  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  the  products 
of  the  fertile  and  boundless  west,  with  its 
rapidly  increasing  millions,  Mr.  Speaker, 


the  expenditure  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  incur  to  render  the  Ottawa  navigable  for 
seagoing  ships,  great  as  it  would  be  positively, 
would  be  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  extraordinary  advantages  which  it  would 
confer  upon  the  country  by  the  thousands 
whom  it  would  attract  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  in  the  first  place ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  immense  manufacturing  power  which 
it  would  place  at  our  disposal,  thereby 
affording  profitable  employment  for  a  dense 
population,  throughout  a  line  of  some  three 
hundred  miles  of  country,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  now  bat  a  comparative  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  for,  considering  the  unrivalled  water 
power  which  would  thus  be  secured  along 
the  main  line  of  communication  between 
the  west  and  the  commerce  of  Europe,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  that  power 
would  attract  the  attention  of  men  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  that  a  succession 
of  mills  and  factories  of  every  conceivable 
description  would  soon  grow  up,  along  the 
whole  line,  which  would  afford  employment 
for  a  numerous,  industrious  and  valuable 
population.  And  then,  sir,  there  is  that  still 
more  important  and  magnifieeut  project,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway.  All  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  a  far  better,  shorter, 
and  cheaper  line  can  be  constructed  through 
British  than  through  United  States  territory. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  advantages  which  any 
country  must  derive  from  being  possessed 
of  a  line  of  communication  destined  to 
become  the  highway  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
Sir,  the  acquisition  of  this  advantage  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  advocating 
this  measure  ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
almost  boundless  extent  of  fertile  agricul¬ 
tural  territory  through  which  this  line  must 
pass,  the  millions  upon  millions  of  human 
beings  which  that  territory  is  capable  of 
supporting — when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
by  means  of  this  union  we  shall  not  only 
secure  the  control  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
world  than  is  now  under  the  sway  of 
any  power  on  earth,  but  that,  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  as  I  have 
suggested,  our  population  may  be  more 
than  doubled  within  ten  years,  and  that 
though  our  liabilities  will  have  increas¬ 
ed,  those  liabilities  will  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  so  greatly  augmented  a  popu¬ 
lation,  that  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  each 
individual  will  be  more  likely  to  be  deminish¬ 
ed  than  increased — when  we  remember,  sir, 
that  it  will  be  in  our  power  so  to  shape  the 
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destinies  of  British  America,  that  even  the 
census  of  1871  may  show  that  we  possess  a 
population  of  from  eight  to  tec  millions.  I 
must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  hon.  gentleman  can 
stand  up  here,  and  labor  to  perpetuate  our  pre¬ 
sent  insignificance,  by  interposing  obstacles 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  only  really  great 
or  statesmanlike  idea  which  has  ever  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament.  And  now,  sir,  though  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  patience 
of  hon.  members,  I  must  crave  their  indul¬ 
gence  a  moment  longer,  while  touching 
briefly  upon  the  subject  of  defence.  Mr. 
Speaker  without  discussing  the  question 
of  how  much  or  how  little  we  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
in  a  war  with  any  other  nation  than  the 
United  States,  I  assume  that  every  true 
Canadian,  whether  of  French  or  British 
origin,  will  be  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  his  native  soil ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  this, 
I  take  it,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  inform  the 
home  Government  that  we  are  determined 
—not  to  contribute  so  much  in  men,  and  so 
much  in  money,  to  the  defence  of  Canada, 
but  that  we  are  resolved — that  every  man 
and  every  farthing  we  can  control  shall  be 
sacrificed  before  we  submit  to  the  power  of 
our  republican  neighbors,  and  that  all  we 
ask  of  England  is  to  pursue  a  course  becom¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  her  aocient  renown.  That 
she  will  do  this,  sir,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt;  but  I  regret  to  observe  that  Colonel 
Jervois,  in  his  report  upon  the  subject  of 
fortifications,  seems  altogether  to  have  ig¬ 
nored  the  Western  Peninsula,  for  he  makes 
no  mention  of  any  point  west  of  Hamilton 
as  capable  of  being  fortified,  from  which  I 
infer  he  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
hold  the  country  above  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Sir,  this  may  be  the  opinion 
of  that  gallant  officer,  and  it  may  be  cor¬ 
rect  ;  but,  as  the  representative  of  the 
most  exposed  portion  of  the  western 
frontier,  I  am  bound  at  least  to  say  that 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country 
would  be  most  unwilling  to  admit  that 
they  are  less  able  now.  to  hold  their  own 
than  their  fathers  were  in  1812.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  chief  danger  ties  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  reunion  with  the  North  and 
South,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine;  for  unhappily  the  course  pursued  by 
England,  so  far  from  conciliating  either 
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party,  has  only  engendered  feelings  of  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  both 
sections  ;  and  for  the  belligerents  to  combine 
their  united  forces  against  a  common  enemy, 
and  that  enemy,  one  whom  they  both  hate 
as  intensely  as  they  do  England,  would  be 
an  event  which  could  excite  no  surprise  in 
the  minds  of  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
feeling  which  prevails  among  the  masses  of 
republican  America.  Sir,  talking  of  forti¬ 
fications  and  defence,  no  force  we  can  bring 
into  the  field,  no  line  of  forts  we  can 
build,  nor,  indeed,  any  course  that  could  be 
adopted,  would  so  effectually  protect  us, 
so  absolutely  guarantee  the  inviolability  of 
our  soil  as  the  recognition  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Southern  States  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  when  the  proposed  deputation 
from  this  Government  reaches  England,  I 
trust  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
strongly  to  urge  the  consideration  of  this 
fact  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  for 
with  a  powerful  British  fleet  upon  their 
coast,  a  formidable,  warlike  and  bitterly 
hostile  nation  bordering  them  upon  the 
South,  and  some  half  million  well  armed  and 
resolute  Canadians  in  their  front,  depend 
upon  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  war’s  alarms.  And  now, 
sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  honorable 
members  for  the  patient  hearing  they  have 
accorded  me,  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  deputation  to  England  will  not  swerve 
from  the  course  they  have  informed  U9  they 
intended  to  pursue,  in  consequence  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  transpired  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  but  that  they  will  impress  upon 
the  home  Government  the  fact  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  British  America  are 
represented  by  this  House,  which  sustains  the 
scheme  of  union  by  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity;  that  they  will  urge  the  Imperial  Ministry 
to  exert  all  the  influence  they  can  command 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  to  induce  the 
people  of  toe  Lower  Provinces  to  reconsider 
their  recent  course,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
project  agreed  upon  by  the  Quebec  Confer¬ 
ence  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  balance  of  power  may  be  established 
on  this  continent,  the  spread  of  repub¬ 
licanism  checked,  and  our  own  immediate 
prosperity  and  future  influence  insured  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  secure  for  us  a  higher 
degree  of  consideration  while  we  retain  a 
colonial  position,  and  qualify  us  hereafter  to 
take  our  place  among  the  fami  y  of  nations, 
still  animated  by  sentiments  of  revenue; 
for  the  great  people  under  whose  fostering 
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care  we  have  attained  our  majority,  and  with 
whom,  I  trust,  we  shall  always  continue  to 
maintain  the  closest  alliance.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  DUFRESNE  (Montcalm)  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  at  this  moment  to  express 
my  humble  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  now  under  discussion  by  this  House, 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  formula  or  pre¬ 
amble  hitherto  invariably  adopted,  by  saying 
that  I  approach  the  subject  with  fear  and 
trembling.  (^Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  But 
though  I  do  not  approach  the  question  with 
anxiety  and  hesitation,  it  is  not  that  I  feel 
myself  more  competent  than  others  for  the 
treatment  of  it;  it  is  simply  for  the  good 
reason  that  I  rely  upon  the  indulgence  of  this 
House.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
a  person  who  is  not  an  habitual  public  speaker, 
or  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  with  facility  before  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  highly  educated  body  of  men 
such  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  address.  I 
look  upon  the  resolutions  submitted  to  us  as 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
through  their  constitutional  organ  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  We  ask  our  Sovereign  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  authorities  to  unite,  by  means  of  a 
Federal  union,  all  these  Provinces  of  British 
North  America.  In  examining  this  question, 
and  in  order  to  express  more  clearly  and  fully 
my  opinion  of  these  resolutions,  I  may  say 
that  I  accept  them  for  many  reasons,  but 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
the  present  legislative  union  of  Canada,  and 
securing  a  peaceable  settlement  of  our  sec¬ 
tional  difficulties.  I  accept  them,  in  the 
second  place,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  for 
Lower  Canada  the  absolute  and  exclusive 
control  of  her  own  affairs.  I  accept  them, 
thirdly,  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  French- 
Canadian  nationality  in  this  country.  I  ac¬ 
cept  them,  fourthly,  as  a  more  effectual  means 
of  cementing  our  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  avoiding  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  I  accept  them,  fifthly  and 
lastly,  as  a  means  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  greater  economy.  Such 
are  my  reasons  for  accepting  the  Confederation 
scheme  submitted  to  us  by  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not  undertake  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  all  the  resolutions,  for  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken 
have  ably  and  fully  developed  the  merits  ol 
the  whole  question ;  and,  besides,  if  I  may 
dare  say  it  without  being  thought  ridiculous, 
I  have  undergone  a  heavy  loss — I  have,  in 
fact,  been  plundered.  The  honorable  member 


or  Yaudreuil  (Mr.  Harwood)  is  the  offender 
— (laughter) — but  I  cannot  complain  much 
of  this,  for  the  theft  has, turned  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  House.  What  he  has  stolen  from 
me  is  the  history  of  the  Helvetic  and  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederations  ;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
aas  set  forth  the  facts  in  a  far  more  able 
manner  than  I  myself  could  have  done  it,  and 
as  the  House  has  been  a  gainer  thereby,  I 
must  endeavor  to  practise  a  proper  degree  of 
resignation  under  my  own  heavy  affliction. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  intended  to  have  said  some¬ 
thing  on  the  Helvetic  and  Germanic  Confed¬ 
erations,  but  as  I  have  been  thus  despoiled, 
and  as  the  honorable  member  for  Y audreuil 
has  treated  the  subject  so  powerfully,  I  shall 
refrain  from  entering  into  the  matter.  And 
here  again  the  House  will  be  the  gainer. 
(Laughter.)  As  the  question  of  Confederation 
itself  has  already  been  fully  treated  with  far 
more  ability  than  my  own  feeble  powers  would 
enable  me  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  discus¬ 
sion,  I  will  confine  myself  to  answering  certain 
statements  made  by  honorable  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  par  excellence.  Contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  who  declares  that  the 
name  Liberal  cannot  be  allied  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church,  we  have  seen  the  extreme 
Liberals  coming  forward  in  this  House  as  the 
champions  of  the  Church  and  of  its  ministers. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  honorable 
member  for  Richelieu  gave  us  in  pompous 
terms  a  sketch  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  union  of  the  Canadas.  I  must  say  that  I 
listened  to  him  with  no  little  astonishment, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  demo¬ 
crat — a  demagogue — lauding  the  union  and 
the  public  men  whom  the  country  has,  since 
the  union,  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  told  us  that  we  had  had 
statesmen  who  succeeded  in  securing  a  triumph 
for  the  rights  of  Lower  Canada — men  who 
protected  our  interests  and  caused  us  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  path  of  progress.  “We  see 
them  in  their  works,”  he  says — “  see  the  pro¬ 
gress  the  country  has  made  under  the  union  ; 
look  at  our  primary-school  system  and  our 
university  system ;  look  at  the  establishment 
of  our  ocean  line  of  steamers,  bearing  our 
products  to  Europe,  and  returning  to  us 
freighted  with  the  wealth  of  every  foreign 
country !  See  that  magnificent  work,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world !  See  our  splendid 
canals,  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence.”  Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  utterly 
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astounded  at  these  laudations  falling  from  the 
lips  of  the  honorable  member  for  Richelieu, 
and  more  especially  at  bis  praise  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  j  and  I  feel  certain  that  every 
honorable  member  who  heard  his  speech  must 
have  been  delighted  with  that  portion  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  And  while  it 
will  probably  be  admitted  that  other  portions 
of  that  speech  might  well  have  been  omitted, 
it  is  surely  a  good  thing  that  the  honorable 
member  should  have  discovered  at  last  that 
the  statesmen  of  his  country  in  his  own  day 
had  done  their  duty.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  PERRAULT—  Yes,  but  they  might 
have  done  better  still. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  says  that  they  might  have  done  better 
still ;  but  that  was  not  what  he  said  in  his 
speech,  since  he  declared  that  they  were  men 
of  the  very  highest  order  of  merit,  and  de¬ 
served  the  greatest  possible  praise  for  the 
works  and  improvements  they  had  carried  out. 
Now  this  is  indeed  peculiarly  gratifying  to  one 
in  my  position,  after  contending  for  years 
with  the  party  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu,  and  opposing  them  because 
they  constantly  strove  to  excite  popular  pre¬ 
judice  against  ail  improvement  and  every 
great  undertaking.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
exhibit  to  the  House  the  means  resorted  to 
by  that  party,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  every  man  who  labored  in  behalf  of 
real  progress,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  con¬ 
trast  the  prejudices  they  appealed  to  ten  years 
ago  with  those  they  are  now  striving  to  ex¬ 
cite.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu  also  stated  that  since  the  union 
we  had  advanced  the  settlement  of  -our  town¬ 
ships,  and  that  this  is  why  he  wishes  us  to 
remain  as  we  are  at  present.  He  says  the 
union  has  not  completed  its  work.  He  is 
right,  only  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  and  his 
party  should  not  have  succeeded  in  making 
that  discovery  a  few  years  ago ;  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  they  should  only  make  that  dis¬ 
covery  now,  when  they  themselves  and  the 
whole  people  are  convinced  that  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  is  urfavoidably  necessary — 
for  we  Frenoh-Canadians,  a  minority  in  the 
country,  cannot  dictate  to  the  majority. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  excite 
popular  prejudices,  as  the  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu  has  done.  I  do  not  desire  to 
be  too  severe  with  the  honorable  member,  or 
to  condemn  him  too  strongly ;  for  his  mode 
of  treating  this  question  may  be  simply  the 
result  of  some  peculiarity  of  mental  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  his  views 


as  to  the  dangers  of  the  future  are  not  a  whit 
more  'sound  than  the  views  upon  which  he 
must  have  acted  during  the  past.  He  has 
exhausted  the  library  of  Parliament  in  order 
to  show,  in  black  and  white,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  the  greatest  oppressors  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) 
— in  order  to  demonstrate  a  fact  which  is  rot 
true,  for  he  has  cited  to  us  nothing  beyond 
the  mere  views  of  certain  historian's,  whose 
opinions  only  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  a  people  who  have  no 
need  of  me  to  defend  them,  nor  to  avenge 
the  insults  offered  them  by  the  honorable 
member ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  repudiate  all 
he  has  said  against  the  English  people  and 
against  England,  against  the  institutions 
and  government  of  that  country,  and  against 
her  system  of  colonial  administration.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  good  can  result  from  thus  ran¬ 
sacking  hit  tory  in  order  to  hold  up  a  single 
page,  the  record  of  an  evil  deed  ?  Wliat 
was  the  condition  of  public  manners  among 
nations  at  the  period  of  the  events  he 
has  spoken  of,  connected  with  Acadia  ? 
Why  bring  up  that  matter  now  ?  What 
good  can  it  do  ?  Does  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  desire  to  provoke  the  prejudices  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  and  powerful  nation  against  us  ?  Does 
he  want  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  this 
country?  The  honorable  member,  in  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  has  rendered  us  a 
very  questionable  service.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
rakes  up  an  event  which  occurred  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  taunts  a  conquering  na¬ 
tion  with  her  mode  of  dealing  with  the  van¬ 
quished  !  Surely  this  is  a  strange  way  of 
serving  his  fellow-countrymen — of  laboring 
to  promote  their  welfare  and  interests !  Am 
I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  has  displayed  an  utter  want  of  tact  and 
experience  ?  I  trust,  for  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber’s  own  sake,  that  the  charge  of  inexperi¬ 
ence  is  the  heaviest  charge  to  which  he  may 
be  held  amenable ;  for  I  cannot  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  was  in  any  way  actuated  by 
malicious  motives.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  honorable  member  tells  us  that 
“  the  union  has  not  yet  done  its  work.”  Is 
he  not  aware  that  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada — that  the  British  population  vastly 
outnumber  our  own  population  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  ?  What  then  does  he  mean  ?  Can  it 
be  that  he  really  thinks  because  the  union 
has  not  finished  its  work,  that  it  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  we  ought  to  remain  as 
we  are  ?  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  he  is  so 
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completely  devoid  of  information  and  judg¬ 
ment  as  really  to  desire  that  we  should  remain 
as  we  are.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  Does  he  not 
perceive  that  if  the  present  union  be  con¬ 
tinued,  the  Upper  Canada  members  will  unite 
together  as  one  man,  in  order  to  carry  repre¬ 
sentation  based  upon  population  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature?  Notwithstanding  the  facts  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  past  few  years;  notwith¬ 
standing  that  be  is  aware  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  members  were  sent  here 
by  their  electors  in  order  to  secure  representa¬ 
tion  based  upon  population,  he  says  the  union 
has  not  done  its  work,  and  we  must  remain  as 
we  are  !  No,  I  cannot,  I  repeat,  believe  him 
to  be  sincere  m  that.  He  knows  that  we  can¬ 
not  remain  as  we  are.  We  are  in  favor  of 
Confederation,  not  because  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  very  best  possible  remedy  for  our  evils, 
but  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  our  sectional  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  honorable  member  for  Richelieu 
may  play  the  alarmist  as  loudly  as  he  likes. 
I  can  assure  him  that  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  are  too  intelligent  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  They  know  full  well  that  the  minority 
cannot  control  the  majority.  The  duty  of  the 
-minority  is  to  better  their  position  as  far  as 
possible,  but  they  cannot  pretend  to  dictate  to 
the  majority — more  especially  when  that  major¬ 
ity  is  composed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Richelieu,  of  men  who  de¬ 
light  in  oppressing  others.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Richelieu  is  the  speech  of  a  mere  youth,  and 
is  devoid  of  weight  and  importance;  but  it  is 
a  speech  which  would  have  been  extremely 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  Lower  Cana¬ 
da,  had  it  emanated  from  a  man  possessing  a 
wider  reputation  or  greater  importance  than 
that  honorable  gentleman  enjoys.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  He  also  stated  that 
“  the  cry  of  representation  based  upon  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  used  in  Upper  Canada  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  success  of 
party  leaders,  of  enabling  them  to  get  into 
power.”  But  we  know  that  commanders  are 
leaders  of  men  ;  that  commanders  are  to  be 
dreaded  when  they  have  followers  at  their 
back;  and  the  Upper  Canada  leaders  surely 
do  not  lack  followers.  The  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu  went  on  to  say : — “  But  we  are 
in  a  good  position  1  The  liberals  passed  the 
Separate  School  Bill  1  ”  I  believe  he  was  in 
the  House  when  the  Separate  School  Bill  was 
passed  ;  but  if  he  was  not  present,  he  may  be 
omewhat  excusable  for  that  statement.  I 


ask  the  honorable  member  how  many  liberals 
— how  many  supporters  of  the  Government  of 
the  day  voted  for  the  Separate  School  Bill  ? 
If  he  did  not  know  when  he  spoke,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  kept  silent 
on  that  point,  and  not  to  have  referred  to  the 
matter  at  all. 

Me.  PERRAULT — It  was  the  Macdon- 
ald-Dorion  Government  that  passed  the 
measure. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — No.  It  was  not  the 
Government  that  introduced  the  measure,  and 
carried  it  in  the  House ;  it  was  an  indepen¬ 
dent  member  of  tbis  House — Mr.  Scott,  of 
Ottawa — wbo  introduced  the  bill.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day  supported  the  measure, 
but  only  two  of  their  Upper  Canada  sup¬ 
porters  voted  for  it,  and  one  of  the  two,  the 
honorable  member  for  Sbuth  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Rymal),  did  not  do  so  until  I 
had  called  upon  him  to  give  his  vote,  and 
forced  him  to  record  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  These 
are  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  they  are 
proof  positive  that  liberalism  is  no  better 
here  than  elsewhere.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
honorable  member  for  Richelieu  loudly 
accuses  the  majority  of  servility  and  venality. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  spoke  in  a  different 
tone,  when  he  himself  formed  part  of  the 
majority,  and  when  he  availed  himself  of  that 
position  to  make  a  little  trip  to  the  Saguenay  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  to  write 
a  little  romance  afterwards.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  majority  at  present,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  when  and  in  what  I  have  been  servile 
towaras  my  friends  in  the  Government ;  nor 
am  I  aware  htfW  or  when  the  majority  have 
evinced  venality,  as  the  honorable  member 
asserts.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Ricbelieu  has  himself  experienced  the 
mode  in  which  a  majority  evinced  venality, 
and  the  lesson  has  evidently  not  been  lost 
upon  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable 
member  says — “  We  have  a  magnificent  pub¬ 
lic  domain  in  Lower  Canada ;  we  have  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  land,  while  Upper  Canada 
has  none  left ;  we  can  establish  magnificent 
settlements,  and  increase  our  population.  Let 
us  remain  as  we  are  under  the  union.”  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  assert  that  for  that  very  reason 
we  ought  to  accept  Confederation  in  order 
that  we  may  get  the  complete  control  of  that 
noble  domain,  instead  of  holding  it  only  in 
common  with  Upper  Canada.  He  gives  us  a 
grand  outline  of  all  we  could  do  with  that 
splendid  domain,  and  then  says  he  does  not 
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care  to  have  possession  of  it.  Well,  for  my 
part  I  do  desire  to  have  possession  of  it. 
The  honorable  member  also  said  that  we  are 
to  have  direct  1  axation  under  Confederation, 
and  that  the  local  governments  are  to  be  mere 
municipal  councils.  I  shall  refer  presently  to 
the  question  of  direct  taxes  ;  but  I  must  say 
that  municipalities  having  at  their  disposal 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  will  be  something 
new  in  the  way  of  “  mere  municipalities.”  I 
rather  think  the  honorable  member  does  not 
quite  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  the 
functions  of  the  local  governments.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  honorable  member  compares  the 
local  governments  to  municipalities.  Now,  I 
find  that  the  Looal  Government  of  Lower 
Canada  will  have  a  tolerably  wide  rantre  of 
matters  to  deal  with ;  for  besides  the  public 
lands,  it  is  also  to  have  control  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

Direct  taxation,  and  in  New  Brunswick  the  im¬ 
position  of  duties  on  the  export  of  timber,  logs, 
masts,  spars,  deals  and  sawn  lumber;  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  of  coals  and  other  minerals. 

I  call  the  attention  of  honorable  members  of 
this  House  to  these  provisions,  and  I  will  say 
a  few  words  with  reference  to  eaoh  provision 
in  its  turn.  If  some  do  not  understand  their 
importance,  others  will.  “  Direct  taxation.” — 
I  know  that  even  your  ultra  democrat  will  cry 
out — “  But,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  having  the 
right  to  tax  myself  to  leaving  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  others,  for  I  never  will  use  the  right, 
and  others  might  perhaps  enforce  it.  I  quote 
again  - 

Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  province. 

The  establishment  and  tenure  of  local  offices, 
and  the  appointment  and  payment  of  local  officers. 

Agriculture. 

Immigration. 

Education ;  saving  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both 
Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their  denominational 
schools,  at  the  time  when  the  union  goes  into 
operation. 

As  to  education,  the  honorable  member  for 
Richelieu  has  eulogised  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  do  those  honorable  members  who 
cry  out  so  loudly  against  Confederation  take 
a  very  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  our 
youth?  Are  they  really  anxious  that  that 
education  should  be  in  accordance  with  our 
principles,  and  the  principles  they  themselves 
have  advocated  since  they  have  constituted 
themselves  the  defenders  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne  ?  (Laughter.)  We  are  to  have  the 
control  of  the  public  laws  and  of  education, 


and  yet  are  to  be  a  mere  municipality !  Emi¬ 
gration  and  colonization  are  mere  trifles _ the 

functions  of  a  mere  municipality !  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Be  it  so,  but  hereafter  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  enjoy  all  this : — 

The  sale  and  management  of  public  lands,  ex' 
cepting  lands  belonging  to  the  General  Govern' 
ment. 

Sea  coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

The  establishment,  maintenance  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  penitentiaries,  and  of  public  and  reform¬ 
atory  prisons. 

The  establishment,  maintenance  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  hospitals,  asylums,  charities  and  eleemo¬ 
synary  institutions. 

Municipal  institutions. 

Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer  and  other  li¬ 
censes. 

Local  works. 

The  incorporation  of  private  or  local  compa¬ 
nies,  except  such  as  relate  to  matters  assigned  to 
the  General  Parliament. 

Property  and  civil  rights,  excepting  those  por¬ 
tions  thereof  assigned  to  the  General  Parliament. 

Inflicting  punishment  by  fine,  penalties,  im¬ 
prisonment  or  otherwise,  for  the  breach  of  laws 
passed  in  relation  to  any  subject  within  their  ju¬ 
risdiction. 

The  administration  of  justice,  including  the 
constitution,  maintenance  and  organization  of  the 
courts,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
including  also  the  procedure  in  civil  matters. 

And  generally  all  matters  of  a  private  or  local 
nature,  not  assigned  to  the  General  Parliament. 

Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  hon.  members  of 
this  House  to  the  powers  here  granted  to  the 
local  governments,  and  which  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  granted  to  us  in  Lower  Canada. 
When  we  opposed  representation  based  upon 
population,  was  it  because  we  feared  that  the 
majority  would  pass  a  tariff  weighing  une¬ 
qually  on  the  two  sections  of  the  province  ? 
Was  it  because  we  feared  they  would  erect 
no  more  light-houses  in  the  Gulf  or  elsewhere  ? 
Was  it  because  we  feared  that  Upper  Canada, by 
means  of  its  majority,  would  establish  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  post-offices,  or  increase  the  rates 
of  postage  on  letters  ?  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  not  for  any  of  these  reasons ;  but  it  was 
because  we  properly  and  rightly  feared  that 
when  Upper  Canada  obtained  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  in  the  Legislature  than 
Lower  Canada,  they  would  invade  our  rights 
and  endanger  all  that  we  hold  most  dear. 
That  is  what  we  feared.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Government 
presents  a  measure  secuimg  the  safety  of  all 
our  rights  and  institutions,  with  guarantees 
for  the  minority,  honorable  members  declare 
that  the  unioD  must  be  maintained,  even  with 
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representation  based  upon  population.  No, 
they  are  not  sincere  in  this ;  it  is  a  mere  sub¬ 
terfuge  on  their  part,  for  they  cannot  propose 
anything  to  the  country  in  place  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  project.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  attempt  to  shew  that  a  Federal  union 
and  a  Legislative  union  are  the  same  thing, 
but  the  whole  world  knows  that  the  two  kinds 
of  union  are  not  in  any  way  alike.  In  a  Fed¬ 
eral  union  the  Legislature  cannot  go  beyond 
the  rights  and  powers  assigned  to  it,  whereas 
in  a  Legislative  union  it  is  vested  with  all 
power — it  is  sovereign.  And  is  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  under  a  legislative  union,  with 
representation  based  upon  population,  the  ma¬ 
jority  would  refrain  from  encroaching  on  our 
rights,  our  institutions,  and  all  that  we  value 
as  important  for  our  well-being  ? 

Mr.  PERRAULT — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — The  hon.  member  dis¬ 
tinctly  sees  the  mote  in  bis  neighbor’s  eye, 
but  he  cannot  in  any  way  discover  the  beam 
in  his  own  !  He  forgets  that  he  wearied  this 
House  for  five  or  six  hours,  reading  passages 
from  history  calculated  to  excite  prejudice 
against  a  nation  which  is  in  a  majority  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  I  can  only  account  for 
his  having  forgotten  his  own  speech  so  soon, 
by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  honorable 
member  did  not  himself  make  the  research 
required  in  order  to  swell  it  up  to  its  vast  di¬ 
mensions,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
scraps  with  which  he  wearied  the  House 
during  five  long  hours.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe,  but  I 
trust  the  hon.  member  will  pay  attention  to 
the  remarks  I  now  desire  to  make.  He  as¬ 
serted,  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that  the 
liberals  had  struggled  to  obtain  responsible 
government.  If  he  said  that  of  the  men  who 
really  did  do  so,  it  would  be  all  very  well ;  but 
if  he  asserts  it  of  those  who  form  his  own 
party,  he  is  greatly  in  error  ;  for  we  all  know 
that  that  party  has  always  protested  against 
the  union  and  against  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  party  declared, 
at  elections  and  elsewhere,  on  every  occasion, 
that  responsible  government  was  a  deception 
and  a  snare — an  insult  cast  lb  our  teeth  by 
England.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  has  been  the 
cry  of  his  political  party  ever  since  we  ob¬ 
tained  responsible  government.  How,  then, 
can  he  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  we 
owe  it  to  them?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Richelieu  also  said  that  the  clergy 
were  wrong  in  1837,  and  that  they  are  wrong 
now  in  supporting  the  Government. 

Mr.  PERRAULT — I  did  not  say  that. 


Mr.  DUFRESNE — I  made  a  note  of  it  at 
the  time,  as  I  did  of  his  remark,  that  “  even 
in  the  episcopacy  there  were  men  of  talent.' 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  thought 
that  “  the  bishops  themselves  might  possess 
talent.” 

Mr.  PERRAULT — No,  no. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — Let  the  honorable 
member  retract  his  words,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied 

Mr.  PERRAULT — You  have  completely 
distorted  the  meaning  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  stated  that  the  clergy  were  wrong  in 
1837 ;  that  they  are  wrong  now ;  and 
that  there  were  men  of  talent  even  among  the 
bishops. 

Mr.  PERRAULT — Will  the  honorable 
gentleman  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  explana¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  set  him  right  ? 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — With  pleasure.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  honorable 
member’s  blunder,  and  his  words  certainly 
require  explanation. 

Mr.  PERRAULT — I  have  often  heard 
words  spoken  in  this  House  misquoted,  but  I 
must  say  I  have  never  heard  that  species  of 
tactics  carried  to  such  ^excess  as  it  has  been 
in  this  instance,  with  regird  to  myself,  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Montcalm.  (Hear, 
hear,  from  the  Opposition.)  What  I  said 
with  reference  to  the  episcopacy  and  the  men 
of  talent  who  adorn  it,  was  this — I  stated 
that  with  our  present  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  our  rural  districts,  every  child  is 
enabled  to  receive  such  an  education  as  will 
fit  him  to  aspire  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
country,  and  to  •  the  highest  rank  in  social 
life.  I  then  added,  in  proof  of  my  assertion, 
that  we  now  see  in  the  highest  ranks  in 
society  men  belonging  to  humble  country 
families,  whose  parents  possessed  neither  the 
fortune  nor  the  influence  necessary  to  push 
their  children  forward,  and  that  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  through  their  own  talents, 
their  industry,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by 
our  system  of  education.  I  also  said,  in 
proof  of  my  assertion,  that  the  children  of  the 
rural  population  had  attained  seats  on  the 
judicial  and  ministerial  benches,  and  even 
among  the  episcopacy.  Now,  any  one  who 
understands  the  obvious  meaning  of  words 
will  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  interpret 
that  sentence  as  an  expression  of  astonishment 
that  there  should  be  men  of  talent  in  the  epis¬ 
copacy,  as  the  honorable  member  makes  a 
pretence  of  doing.  On  the  contrary,  by 
reserving  the  most  forcible  expression  to  the 
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last,  when  I  said  that  even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  episcopacy  are  to  he  found  the  sons  of 
farmers  who  advanced  themselves  by  their  own 
talents,  I  wished  to  shew  that  even  the  epis¬ 
copal  chair,  the  first  and  most  elevated 
position  in  our  country,  was  within  the  reach 
of  our  men  of  talent,  thanks  to  our  system  of 
education,  which  enables  all  to  compete  for  the 
highest  dignities.  And  I  defy  any  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  the  sense  and  use  of 
words,  to  deduce  any  other  meaning  from  my 
remarks,  unless  it  be  done  with  the  set  purpose 
of  foisting  upon  me  words  I  never  used. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — I  have  allowed  the 
honorable  member  for  Richelieu  to  explain 
what  he  said,  or  wished  to  say,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  conclude  with  an  unjust  insinuation. 
However,  I  am  not  greatly  surprised,  for  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  the  habit  of  his  party, 
and  that  those  honorable  gentlemen  never  lose 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  their  opinions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
A  few  days  ago,  when  I  begged  leave  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  honorable  member  for  Richelieu,  he 
consented  courteously,  and  in  replying  to  my 
remark — which  was  not  of  an  insulting  nature 
— he  told  me  that  he  was  not  like  me,  for  my 
speeches  and  my  works  were  as  yet  things  of 
the  future.  It  was  quite  true,  though  it  is 
not  always  well  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
nor,  in  fact,  to  hear  it.  (Laughter.)  But  I 
must  tell  him  that  in  my  humble  position, 
not  being  fully  informed  of  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  world,  I  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  leisure  to  bring  forth  works  of  such 
vast  importance  as  those  of  the  honorable 
member.  I  content  myself  with  coming  here 
to  discharge  my  duty  towards  my  constituents, 
and  I  do  it  myself.  I  do  not  employ  an  offi¬ 
cial  in  making  researches  in  the  library  to 
enable  me  to  make  long  speeches.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  I  do  not  require  a  paid 
employe  of  the  Government  to  prepare  my 
speeches ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  not  as  yet 
found  means  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  And  if  my  speeches  and  works 
are  as  yet  things  of"  the  future,  I  am  not,  at 
all  events,  in  the  habit  of  supporting  myself, 
like  the  honorable  member  for  Richelieu,  by 
drawing  upon  the  public  chest,  with  or  with¬ 
out  any  just  claim  or  right.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  now  done  with  the  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the 
honorable  member  for  the  county  of  Bagot. 
Though  his  speech  was  not  an  excessively 
brilliant  one,  yet  he  did  not  weary  the  House 
like  the  honorable  member  for  Richelieu.  He 


told  us  that  we  did  not  represent  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  our  electors,  but  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  our  voting  for  an  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  question  of  Confederation,  because 
the  people  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  that  the  Government  dare  not  submit  it 
for  their  approval.  He  was  not  the  first  to 
make  the  assertion,  and  I  shall  refer  to  the 
point  presently.  He  then  told  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “  that  it  never  was  their  intention  to 
have  the  question  of  Confederation  seriously 
discussed,  and  that  they  did  not  desire  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  scheme.  But  how  did  the 
honorable  member  expect  to  be  believed? 
Was  not  the  Government  plan  laid  before  the 
House  at  the  commencement  of  the  session — 
seven  weeks  ago  ?  Have  not  the  Government 
and  their  friends  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  while  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  were 
unwilling  to  do  so,  and  constantly  strove  to 
prevent  its  discussion  ?  What  was  their 
motive  in  so  acting  ?  The  honorable  member 
for  Bagot  was,  therefore,  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  Government  did  not  desire  a  discus¬ 
sion,  and  that  they  stifled  discussion;  for  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Opposition  did  not 
desire  it,  and  persistently  refused  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  honorable  member  for  Bagot  is 
not  in  his  seat ;  but  when  he  returns  I  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  in  reply  to  certain 
points  in  his  speech.  The  honorable  member 
for  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  (Mr.  J.  B.  E. 
Dorion)  also  told  us  that  the  movement 
throughout  the  country  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  resisted;  that  the  people  are  dis¬ 
contented,  and  that  the  consequences  of  that 
discontent  will  be  highly  disastrous.  He  spoke 
of  the  vast  number  of  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  against  Confederation,  in  order  to  shew 
that  the  people  are  opposed  to  it.  Well,  if 
all  the  honorable  members  of  this  House  who 
sent  petitions  to  their  counties  for  signature 
have  followed  the  same  course  as  the  honor¬ 
able  member  himself,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  numerously  signed,  for  we  all 
remember  the  honorable  memberis  letter, 
which  was  read  in  this  House  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  for  Lower 
Canada  (Hon.  Mr.  Cartier).  There  can  be 
no  two  opinions  as  to  the  character  of  that 
document.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The 
House  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  wrote  to  the 
wardens  of  his  county,  directing  them  to  get 
the  petitions  he  forwarded  signed  by  the  men, 
the  women,  and  the  children  !  (Laughter.) 
And  when  his  letter  was  read  in  this  House, 
instead  of  blushing  with  shame  and  confusion, 
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the  honorable  member  said  he  gloried  in  hav¬ 
ing  written  it !  “  It  was  an  energetic  step,” 

said  he,  “  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.” 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  desire  to  make  any 
insulting  remarks,  nor  to  indulge  in  painful 
comparisons ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  hardened  criminal  that 
blushes  for  his  evil  deeds;  the  rogue  that 
blushes  may  still  mend  his  ways ;  but  those 
who  have  lost  the  power  of  blushing  are  in 
final  impenitence.  (Laughter.)  The  honor¬ 
able  member  told  us  of  the  astonishing  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  war 
and  the  enormous  expenses  it  has  entailed ; 
and  he  told  us  that  in  five  years  from  the 
present  time  New  York  will  have  paid  off  its 
debt ;  then  why  not  unite  ourselves  with  the 
State  of  New  York  ?  He  did  not  say  all 
that,  but  nearly  all ;  it  is  the  natural  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  drawn  from  his  speech.  He  tells 
us  that  the  people  are  discontented,  and  that 
they  will  rise  up  in  rebellion  if  we  force  Con¬ 
federation  on  them.  But  what  means  does 
he  employ  in  order  to  excite  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  ?  We  may  judge  of  the  means  he 
resorts  to  in  this  instance  by  those  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  former  days  to  prejudice  the  people 
against  a  measure  favorable  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  but  unjust  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
involving  the  spoliation  of  a  particular  class 
in  society — I  speak  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Seigniorial  Tenure.  Were  it  not  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure,  the 
seigniors  would  now  be  extremely  wealthy. 
The  effect,  then,  of  that  law  was  to  despoil 
the  seigniors  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — 
whom  the  honorable  member  for  Drummond 
and  Arthabaska  pretends  to  represent.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  did  the  honorable  member 
act  at  the  time  ?  How  did  he  attempt  to 
deceive  the  people,  and  excite  prejudices 
against  that  measure  ?  I  have  endeavored  to 
find  the  pamphlet  written  by  the  honorable 
member  at  the  time,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  library  of  Parliament — it  has  disap¬ 
peared.  However,  the  democratic  journals 
of  that  period  are  still  forthcoming,  and  as 
they  published  a  portion  of  tho  honorable 
member.’s  pamphlet,  I  will  read  a  few  pas¬ 
sages,  in  order  to  shew  what  a  pot  pourri  it 
was.  The  means  then  used  succeeded  so  well 
with  the  people,  that  an  attempt  will  probably 
be  made  to  resort  to  similar  expedients  now 
against  Confederation.  The  people,  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  what  the  hon.  member 
wrote  against  the  seigniors  and  against  the 
Government,  were  incensed  against  the  “  trait¬ 
ors,”  and  in  the  county  of  Lotbini&re  they 


prevented  the  commissioners  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  schedules  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  their  duties  during  a  certain 
period.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  documents,  now  that  our  adver¬ 
saries  are  loading  us  with  abuse  ;  and  it  is 
time  the  people  should  know  who  are  their 
friends  and  who  are  the  “  traitors.”  (Hear, 

jiGcir  ^ 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — You  will  awaken 
the  House ! 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — I  trust  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  I  have  spoken  too  strongly,  but  I  feel 
so  strongly  on  these  matters  that  I  must  reply 
to  the  statements  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well, 
here  is  the  treatment  awarded  at  the  time  to 
the  men  who  introduced  the  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure — a  measure 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  people  : — 

Seigniorial  Tenure. — Pat,  wretched  peo¬ 
ple  !  Pay  !  The  people  will  learn  properly  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  tendency  of  our  political  institutions 
only  by  the  evil  effects  that  roust  result  from 
them,  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  disease 
will  work  its  own  cure. 

This  is  a  dark  day,  but  the  hour  is  coming  when 
light  shall  succeed  to  darkness. 

Such  were  the  writings  then  distributed 
amongst  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION— Go  on. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — Of  course,  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  honorable  member  exhibit 
any  sense  of  shame  ;  he  has  got  beyond  that. 
He  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  blush  as  it 
would  be  for  a  negro  to  turn  pale.  (Laughter.) 

I  quote  again  : — 

To  the  Canadian  People. — People !  I  am  one 
of  your  sons  ;  Jean  Baptiste,  I  am  one  of  vour 
brothers.  When  a  brother  does  you  a  wrong,  I 
feel  that  wrong  ;  when  you  pay,  I  pay  ;  when  you 
are  struck,  I  feel  the  blow  ;  when  you  are  brought 
low,  I  feel  myself  abased ;  when  you  suffer,  I 
suffer;  when  you  moan,  I  moan;  when  you  weep, 

I  weep.  [Laughter.]  When  anything  good  be¬ 
tides  you,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  when  you  prosper,  I  am 
happy  ;  when  you  laugh,  I  laugh  ;  when  you  sing, 

I  sing.  [Laughter.] 

People  1  Here  I  am  ;  look  at  me  from  head  to 
foot.  A  simple  rustic,  living  in  the  midst  of  you, 

I  desire  to  render  you  a  service.  I  ask  but  one 
favor — that  you  will  read  the  following  pages.  I 
seek  no  reward,  for  if  I  can  only  make  you  under¬ 
stand  your  position  and  induce  you  to  claim  the 
restoration  of  your  violated  rights,  to  bless  what 
is  good  and  curse  what  is  evil,  I  shall  deem  my¬ 
self  fully  rewarded.  [Prolonged  cheers  and 
laughter.] 

“  Yes,  take  the  cup  and  drink  the  poison  to 
the  very  dregs,”  were  the  words  of  a  democrat 
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and  demagogue.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

In  these  evil  days,  when  political  prostitution 
holds  the  place  of  civic  virtue,  when  feebleness 
and  sluggishness  hold  the  place  of  courage  and 
action,  when  a  flood  of  demoralization  rushes 
forth  from  the  very  fountain  head  of  power — put 
on  the  armor  of  patience,  be  of  good  heart,  be 
vigilant  and  doubly  vigilant,  so  that  you  may  es¬ 
cape  far  worse  evils.  Your  son, 

Le  Frere  de  Jean  Baptiste. 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — That  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear, 
from  the  Opposition.) 

Mr,  DUFRESNE — I  shall  not  read  the 
whole  of  it,  for  it  is  too  long ;  but  1  will  read 
another  short  extract: — 

Pay  ;  for  your  most  sacred  rights  are  of  no 
weight  against  the  privileges,  extortions  and  bri¬ 
gandage  of  which  you  have  so  long  been  made 
the  victims  by  the  seigniors.  Pay  ;  for  might  is 
right,  and  justice  ceased  to  prevail  in  Parliament 
on  the  15th  December,  1854.  *  *  * 

Then  we  shall  have  the  rehearsal  of  the  legal 
farce  which  is  to  be  played,  with  a  view  of  con¬ 
vincing  Jean  Baptiste  that  he  is  to  get  justice 
done  him.  The  fourteen  high  judges  of  Lower 
Canada  will  form  a  special  court  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute  between  the  seignior  and  the  cen- 
sitaire.  If  they  do  not  agree,  an  appeal  may  be 
had  to  England.  The  dissent  of  a  single  judge 
will  suffice  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  referred  to 
England.  Is  not  this  also  an  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment,  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  judges,  who  are,  in  some  cases,  them¬ 
selves  seigniors,  may  act  as  judges  in  their  own 
cause  ?  What  a  mockery ! 

The  whole  pamphlet  is  in  the  same  style.  I 
do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  House  any  longer 
with  it,  for  I  have  quoted  enough  to  show 
how  the  demagogues  acted  ten  years  ago 
with  reference  to  a  measure  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  country.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presented  a  measure  for  the  despoiling 
of  the  seigniors,  and  voted  an  enormous  sum 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Seigniorial  dues, 
that  was  the  incendiary  and  dishonest  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  people  were  addressed. 
And  it  is  by  the  use  of  similar  language  that 
an  attempt  is  now  .made  to  excite  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Government,  when  they 
present  a  measure  “giving  to  Lower  Canada 
the  full  and  complete  control  of  her  institu¬ 
tions,  of  her  public  lands  and  of  education. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  by  means  of  similar  in¬ 
cendiary  pamphlets  that  the  attempt  is  now 
made  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  people 
against  those  who  are  working  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION — Will  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Montcalm  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  ?  I  merely  desire  to  state  that  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  what  I  wrote  at  that 
time,  and  that  so  defective  was  his  great 
Seigniorial  law  when  I  wrote  that  document, 
that  it  took  five  years  to  amend  it  into  any¬ 
thing  like  proper  shape. 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — It  is  true,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  first  law  took  the  burthen  of 
the  Seigniorial  Tenure  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
censitaires,  and  from  that  momeut  the  seig¬ 
niors  were  despoiled  of  their  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  censitaires.  I  admit  that  the 
bill  was  defective,  and  in  fact  I  voted  against 
the  Act  of  1854 ;  but  I  did  not  act  like  the 
honorable  member,  and  my  only  object  was 
to  compel  the  Government  to  do  better.  The 
honorable  member  may  say  what  he  likes — I 
maintain  that  the  demagogues  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  ruin  us,  in  connection  with 
that  question,  and  they  are  doing  the  very 
same  thing  now  as  regards  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  French-Canadians  form 
to-day  but  one-third  of  the  population,  and 
despite  the  progress  we  have  made  under  the 
union,  any  man  of  sense  who  reflects  on  the 
position  we  now  occupy,  must  admit  that  we 
ought  to  be  delighted  to  accept  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  since  it  will  give  us  the  con¬ 
trol  of  our  system  of  education,  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada. 

(  Hear,  hear.)  I  have  made  a  note  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  speech  of  one  of  my  friends  in 
this  House  —  the  hon.  member  for  Beauce 
(Mr.  Taschereau).  I  was  really  surprised 
to  hear  him  express  himself  as  he  did  with 
reference  to  this  question  of  Confederation. 
I  am  quite  sure  he  was  sincere ;  but  I  must 
say  I  think  he  might  have  expressed  his  own 
opinions  and  refrained  from  adopting  the 
false  arguments  in  vogue  on  the  other  side 
of  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  that 
with  a  friend  one  must  not  be  severe.  Be¬ 
tween  the  honorable  members  for  Drummond 
and  Arthabaska  and  Richelieu,  and  myself, 
there  need  be  no  such  reticence  of  expression ; 
but  with  the  hon.  member  for  Beauce  it  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  He  told  us  that  Confed¬ 
eration  would  give  the  death-blow  to  our  na¬ 
tionality  ;  but  how  can  he  possibly  think  so  ? 
I  can  easily  understand  such  arguments  being 
used  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  because 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  distorting  facts ;  but 
I  am  pained  to  see  the  honorable  member  for 
Beauce  resort  to  such  tactics,  for  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  legislative  separation  about  to 
take  place  under  Confederation,  cannot  fail 
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to  have  the  effect  of  restoring  French-Cana- 
dian  nationality  to  the  position  it  occupied 
previous  to  the  union,  coupled,  moreover, 
with  all  the  improvements  since  effected. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  any  longer  ;  but  as  I 
have  still  a  brief  extract  or  two  to  rend,  I 
trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
more.  (Cries  of  “  Goon,”  “go  on.”)  Thehon- 
orable  members  opposite  reverence  as  their 
special  apostles  and  patrons,  Louis  Blanc, 
CONSIDlSRANT,  BlANQUI,  &C.,  &C.  Now, 
as  to  Blanqui,  I  shall  quote  his  own 
words  to  shew  what  his  principles  are.  His 
sentiments  are  not  very  edifying,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  read  them  in  order  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  disciples  from  the 
teaching  of  their  masters.  I  quote  : — 

The  people  planted  the  red  flag  on  the  barri¬ 
cades  of  1848.  Let  no  one  seek  to  scout  it  down. 
It  was  red  solely  with  the  generous  blood  shed  by 
the  people  and  by  the  national  guards  ;  it  floats 
wide  spread  aver  Paris  ;  it  must  be  upheld.  The 
victorious  people  will  not  remove  their  flag. 

1  sha  1  not  quote  anything  from  Louis 
Blanc,  who  is  well  known  to  the  Democrats  ; 
the  following  passage  is  from  Considerant  : — 

Duty,  says  this  singular  apostle,  comes  from 
men,  and  attraction  comes  from  God.  Now, 
attraction  is  the  free  tendency  of  our  passions. 
Every  attraction  is  a  thing  natural,  legitimate, 
and  ro  wnich  it  is  impious  to  resist.  To  yield  to 
one’s  attractions  is  true  wisdom,  for  the  passions 
are  like  a  fixed  compass  which  God  has  placed 
within  us. 

A  free  run  then  to  your  passions !  The  im¬ 
pulse  comes  from  God!  (Laughter.)  Such 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  democrats,  the  great 
leaders  of  our  demagogues.  I  now  quote 
Fourrier  : — 

All  the  passions  of  our  nature  are  holy  an^ 
good:  they  are  like  the  notes  in  music,  each  one 
has  its  special  value. 

The  passions,  then,  are  to  be  man’s  guides 
Good  or  bad,  it  is  all  one.  (Laughter.) 
These  are  the  principles  of  the  men  who  have 
taken  religion  under  their  protection.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  would  beg  of  them  not  to  degrade 
the  aacred  name  of  religion,  by  using  it  as  a 
political  engine  ;  not  to  drag  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  through  the  mire.  The  other  day 
your  cry  was,  “  Let  them  remain  in  the 
vestry  why,  then,  do  you  drag  them  forth  ? 
They  know  our  opinions,  and  they  do  not 
need  you  to  defend  or  protect  them.  (Hear, 

ear'v  ^  say> .  moreover,  to  the  honorable 
members  opposite— show  yourselves  French 


Canadians  in  earnest,  and  as  your  country 
requires  your  assistance  and  that  of  all  its 
children  to  rescue  it  from  its  difficulties, 
give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  working 
in  the  good  cause.  The  ship  is  in  danger  ; 
join  hand  in  hand  with  the  parry  which 
desires  to  save  our  nationality  and  our  institu¬ 
tions  ;  unite  with  us  for  the  safety  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  our  laws,  and  all  that  we  hold  dear.  I  am 
aware  that  a  famous  demagogue,  next  to  V OL- 
taire,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  French 
Revolution,  used  these  words  at  a  public 
meeting 

When  the  last  of  the  GeaC’Chj  was  expiring,  he 
cast  a  handful  of  dust  towards  heaven,  and  from 
that  dust  was  born  Marius — Marius  who  earned 
his  greatness  less  by  defeating  the  Cimbri,  than 
by  driving  the  aristocracy  out  of  Rome. 

That  was  the  language  of  a  great  demagogue, 
a  great  orator,  a  great  citizen — of  a  man  who 
might  have  been  great  in  every  way,  but  who 
brought  his  country  to  a  sad  position. 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
for  Lower  Canada,  and  to  depreciate  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  ;  for  my  part  I  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt  but  that  posterity  will  yet  say  that  the 
Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada 
was  great  by  his  works,  great  by  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  great  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Seigniorial  Tenure,  and  great,  above  all,  in 
that  he  overcame  and  routed  the  demagogues. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  J  B.  E.  DORION— Oh  1 

Mr.  DUFRESNE — As  I  now  see  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Bagot  in  his  place,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  English,  with 
reference  to  his  speech.  [Mr.  Dufresne 
having  hitherto  spoken  in  French.]  The 
honorable  member  for  Bagot  stated  to  us  in 
this  House : — 

You  are  robbing  Lower  Canada  of  $500,000, 
and  for  what?  To  give  it  to  Upper  Canada. 
Upper  Canada  will  vote  almost  unanimously  for 
this  scheme  of  Confederation,  because  you  rob 
Lower  Canada  of  this  amount  for  its  benefit. 
And  how  so?  Because  there  are  only  $100,000 
due  for  public  lands  in  Lo  wer  Canada,  while  there 
are  $500,000  due  in  Upper  Canada;  and  you  in 
Lower  Canada  will  receive  only  $100,000,  while 
you  give  to  Upper  Canada  $500,000.  You  are 
thus  committing  a  spoliation  of  Lower  Canada, 
for  the  benefit  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  proposition  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Bagot  is  then,  if  I  understand  it  aright — and 
I  took  down  his  language  at  the  time — to 
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take  from  Upper  Canada  one-half  of  the  dues 
on  public  lands  and  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Local  Government  of  Lower  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION— He  never  used 
such  language. 

Mr.  WEBB  said — Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  scheme  presented  by  the 
Government  for  the  Confederation  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  ol  British  North  America,  I  must  say 
that  I  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  before  asking 
for  a  vote,  the  Government  should  have  come 
down  to  the  House  with  a  more  full  and  ex¬ 
plicit  statement  of  the  measure  in  its  entirety, 
so  that  honorable  members  might  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  just  conclusion  as 
to  toe  merits  of  the  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
I  think,  sir,  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
position  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  placed  who  live  in  the  section  of 
country  which  other  honorable  gentlemen  as 
well  as  myself  have  the  honor  of  representing 
in  this  House,  this  line  of  argument  is  of  much 
greater  force  coming  from  us  than  if  it  had 
been  advanced  by  the  people  of  any  other  part 
of  the  proposed  Confederation.  We  all  kuow 
that  if  this  scheme  is  adopted,  the  English- 
speaking  part  of  the  population  of  Lower 
Canada  will  be  in  a  very  small  minority  in  the 
Local  Legislature ;  we  all  know  that  those 
who  first  opened  up  and  settled  the  country 
which  I  allude  to  spoke  the  English  language, 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  now 
living  there  are  English-speaking  Protestants; 
and,  therefore,  when  their  representatives  are 
called  upon  to  vote  for  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
which  so  deeply  and  intimately  affects  their 
future  position  and  prosperity,  I  believe  that 
all  the  details  of  it,  all  parts  of  it,  should  be 
fully  and  clearly  placed  before  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  exactly  in  what  position 
they  stand  with  regard,  and  how  it  is  to  affect 
the  interests  they  represent.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  in  introducing  this  scheme  and  ask¬ 
ing  our  assent  to  it,  have  thought  proper  to 
take  a  different  course ;  they  merely  bring 
down  the  resolutions  which  consent  to  Con¬ 
federation,  reserving  the  all-important  details 
for  future  consideration.  It  may  be  the  right 
course,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Although  the  Government  has  not 
given  all  the  information  which  I  would 
desire,  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  section  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
representatives  would  be  justified  in  opposing 
a  scheme  that  may  prove  beneficial  generally, 


merely  became  some  of  their  interests  may 
possibly  be  affected  by  it.  I  shall,  therefore, 
vote  for  the  resolutions  in  your  hands,  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  voting  for  or  against  the 
details  of  the  scheme  for  the  local  constitu¬ 
tion  as  in  my  judgment  may  seem  advisable. 
(Lear,  hear.)  I  consider  that  by  voting  for 
this  measure  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  general  principle  of  a 
union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  admit,  sir,  that  last  summer  the  polit¬ 
ical  affairs  of  this  country  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  I  admit,  too,  that  it 
was  necessary  something  should  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  that  difficulty.  I  would  have 
thought,  however,  that  the  Conference  which 
met  here  in  October  last,  to  consider  a  subject 
that  has  been  before  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  since  1858,  would  have  proposed,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  respective  legislatures,  a 
legislative  union  of  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Provinces.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
legislative  union  would  be  far  more  effective 
in  binding  the  provinces  together,  and  far 
more  economical  than  the  Federal  union  pro¬ 
posed.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  admit,  however,  that 
there  may  be  very  great  difficulties  in  bring 
ing  about  a  legislative  union,  that  may  not 
be  in  the  way  of  a  Federal  union  ;  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  scheme 
proposed  may  have  been  the  best  that  could 
have  been  devised.  The  greatest  objection  I 
now  have  to  it  is  that  many  of  the  people  do 
not  understand — that  its  details  are  not  yet 
fully  comprehended  by  the  country.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  hou.  gentlemen  had  come  down 
with  the  scheme  in  its  eu  tirety— presenting 
all  its  details,  and  the  results  expected  to  flow 
from  them — -that  there  would  be  far  less  op¬ 
position  to  it  than  there  is  in  the  country  and 
in  this  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  as  it  is 
now,  they  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  give  their  consent  to  a  measure  that 
neither  they  nor  the  people  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand.  These  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  scheme,  and  in  my  opinion  they  have 
great  weight,  more  particularly  in  the  part  of 
the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
English-speaking  part  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  view  it  with  apprehension,  or 
rather  have  fears  in  their  mmds  as  to  the 
working  of  it,  when  gentlemen  like  the  honor¬ 
able  member  lor  Peterborough,  who  are  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  of  the  difficulties  that  sur¬ 
round  our  position,  have  entertained  the  same 
feeling  of  apprehension.  They  have  thought 
proper  to  express  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
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result,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising 
that  we  should  have  our  doubts  and  appre¬ 
hensions  about  i(.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  take  it 
that  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  our  French- 
Canadian  neighbors.  We  have  lived  together 
since  the  union  on  good  terms,  and  all  our  in¬ 
tercourse  has  been  founded  on  equity  and 
justice.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  amongst  our  community  that  they 
should  he  removed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
danger  from  any  aggression  by  the  French- 
Canadian  population,  and  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  scheme  before  the  House  and 
country  will  permit  them  to  indulge  in  that 
feeling  of  security.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me,  sir,  to  enter  into  any  lengthy 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  nor  to  follow  those 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  gone  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
a  union  of  all  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  can  be  brought  about  on  terms  that 
shall  be  just  and  equitable  to  all  sections  and 
interests,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  all 
of  them.  (Hear,  hear.  )  I  shall  not,  sir,  de¬ 
tain  the  House  any  longer,  but  shall  conclude 
by  expressing  my  sincere  hope  that  when  we 
are  again  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject,  we  shall  find  that  the  details  of  this 
important  change  of  our  Constitution  will  be 
founded  on  justice  and  equity  to  all,  and  that 
we  shall  also  find  that  honorable  gentlemen 
who  have  now  in  a  great  measure  the  future 
destinies  of  Canada  on  their  hands,  may  be 
found  equal  to  their  task,  and  that  Canada, 
in  connection  with  the  other  provinces,  may 
become  the  la-id  fit  in  every  respect  for  the 
home  of  the  free.  (Cheers) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— I  have  list¬ 
ened,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  interest  to  the 
observations  oi  the  honorable  member  for 
Richmond  and  Wolfe,  who  has  just  sat  down. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  represents  a  constituency  and 
population,  the  majority  of  which  is  Protes¬ 
tant  in  its  religious  belief ;  and  we  know  very 
well  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  those 
opposed  to  this  scheme  to  create  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  minority  in  Lower  Canada  in  regard  to 
it.  But  I  now  reiterate  what  I  have  already 
stated  to  this  House,  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Government,  that 
when  the  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Local  Government  of  Lower  Canada  comes 
before  this  House  for  discussion,  it  will  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada.  (Cheers.) 


Mr.  RYMAL  said— Mr.  Speaker,  relying 
upon  the  pledge  given  by  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West,  that  the  members  of  this 
House  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  upon  all  the  details 
of  this  measure,  I  had  proposed  reserving 
what  little  I  had  to  say  till  such  time  as 
amendments  embodying  my  views  were  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  But  the  pledge  which  I 
expected  would  be  carried  out  in  good  faith 
has  been  violated  by  that  hon.  gentleman, 
and  I  am  compelled  now  to  raise  my  voice, 
and  in  my  weak  way,  to  assert  what  I  would 
much  rather  have  recorded  by  my  vote. 
You  are  well  aware,  sir,  and  every  member 
of  the  House  is  aware,  of  the  circumstances 
that  called  into  existence  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  avowed  object  for  which  it 
was  formed ;  and  all  they  asked,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  was  that  a  certain  degree  of  for¬ 
bearance  should  be  shown  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  form  a  scheme  that  would 
remove  the  difficulties  existing  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and,  perhaps, 
tend  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  As  I  understood  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  the  Federation  of  the  Canadas 
was  the  first  object  aimed  at,  arranging  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  come  in  when  they  desired  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  by  some  been 
denied  ;  but  reading  the  memorandum  drawn 
up  and  read  by  the  Government  at  the  time 
explanations  were  given  to  this  House,  and 
understanding  as  I  do  the  purport  of  it,  I 
think  there  is  no  loop-hole  of  escape  from 
the  obligation-  the  Government  were  under 
to  carry  out  the  Federation  of  the  Canadas 
first,  leaving  it  to  the  other  provinces  to 
come  in  afterwards  if  they  saw  fit.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  bring,  then,  two  charges  against 
the  Government — one  against  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West,  and  the  other 
against  those  hon.  friends  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  whom  I  have  so  long  acted.  The 
first  is,  that  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West 
broke  faith  with  the  House  in  preventing 
amendments  being  moved ;  and  the  second 
is,  that  the  Reform  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  broke  faith  in  not  bringing  down  a 
measure  for  the  Federation  of  the  Canadas. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  had  hoped,  sir,  that  the 
infusion  of  some  pure  blood  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment — the  addition  of  two  or  three  men  who 
had  denounced  all  sorts  of  wickedness  and 
corruption  so  loudly  as  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  went  into  the  Government  last  Bum¬ 
mer — would  at  least  have  brought  about  some 
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improvement  in  the  other  members  of  the 
Administration — (laughter) — and  although 
I  have  been  deceived  and  disappointed  in  my 
expectations,  had  the  scheme  propounded  to 
this  House  been  such  as  to  commend 
itself  to  my  judgment,  and  convince  me 
it  would  remove  the  sectional  difficulties 
long  complained  of,  it  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  approval.  I  had  hoped,  too, 
and  fully  believed,  that  when  it  came  to  be 
pronounced  upon  by  the  Legislature,  it  would, 
before  final  adoption,  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  this  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority 
ot  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  in  November 
and  Deoember  last,  is,  I  think,  beyond  doubt. 
The  local  papers  in  all  sections  of  Upper 
Canada  asserted  that  the  Government  could 
not  take  upon  itself  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  forcing  such  a  measure  upon  the  people, 
without  asking  whether  they  consented  to  it 
or  not.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  read  an  extract 
from  one  that  has  accidentally  fallen  into 
my  hands,  in  order  to  show  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  upon  this  point. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House  very  often,  and  when  I  speak  I  fear 
I  do  not  acquit  myself  very  creditably ;  and 
feeling  on  this  occasion  an  unusual  sense  of 
responsibility,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  worse 
than  usual,  which  at  all  times  is  very  indif¬ 
ferent.  But  I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  give  my  views  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  House,  I  am  sure,  will  overlook  any 
shortcomings  that  I  may  exhibit.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  extract  to  which  I  have  alluded 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Whatever  mode  may  be  finally  chosen  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  public,  we  feel  certain  that 
the  people  of  this  province,  and  of  either  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  will  toleiate  no  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  has  a  tendency 
to  despotism.  The  Canadians  have  battled  for  a 
long  series  of  years  for  the  liberties  now  enjoyed 
by  them,  and  we  greatly  mistake  if  they  allow 
the  present  or  any  other  Government  to  make 
such  sweeping  alterations  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  without  consulting  them.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  respective  governments  were  not 
appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution ;  neither 
were  the  members  of  the  various  legislatures 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  in  my  own  case 
in  its  fullest  force.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  question,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  not 
even  hinted  at  during  the  last  election.-— 

I  never,  sir,  heard  it  mooted.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Nor  was  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  its  favor 
so  strong,  that  it  was  forced  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Legislature.  So  far  as  Canada  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  the  conception  of  the  Government 
itself,  and  was  taken  up  by  its  members  to  serve 
a  necessity.  This  being  the  case,  we  contend 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  be  asked  to  say 
yea  or  nay  on  the  subject. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — What  is  the  name 
of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  RYMAL — It  is  the  Norfolk  Reform¬ 
er,  a  paper  the  several  issues  of  which,  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December  last, 
were  full  of  sentiments  like  those  I  have 
quoted ;  but,  looking  over  the  numbers  that 
have  appeared  since  that  magnetic  or  mes¬ 
meric  circular  was  sent  out  from  the 
Provincial  Secretary’s  Office,  I  see  that  it 
has  sung  dumb.  (Laughter.)  I  fearlessly 
assert  that  the  Confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  has  taken  no 
strong  hold  of  the  public  mind  of  Canada. 
It  never  was  demanded,  and  I  believe  as 
certainly  as  that  I  am  now  speaking,  that  if 
this  matter  were  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  fully  understood  by  them,  they  would 
reject  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  from  the  leading  men  in  the  riding 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  opinions  with  reference  to 
this  scheme.  At  the  time  the  resolutions 
were  printed  here,  I  secured  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  copies,  and  mailed  them  to  my 
constituency,  asking  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  them.  Only 
two  sent  anything  like  a  favorable  verdict, 
and  all  they  were  able  to  say  in  their  favor 
was,  that  they  thought  the  scheme  might 
be  advantageous  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  but  they  feared  the  expense  of 
carrying  it  out  would  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantages.  These  are  the  most 
favorable  expressions  of  opinion  I  have  got, 
while  in  other  instances  they  are  denounced 
in  toto.  Allow  me  to  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  residing  in  South 
Wentworth,  and  who  is  withal  a  strong 
practical  reformer,  having  received  a  part  of 
his  political  education  from  the  Globe. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  says  : — 

I  did  at  one  time  allow  myself  to  fancy  that 
Gonfederation  was  destined  to  afford  a  means  of 
escape  from  most  of  the  evils  which  surround  our 
political  fabric.  When  I  glanced  over  the  printed 
resolutions  now  before  the  Legislature,  I  thought 
that  we,  the  strongest  member  of  the  proposed 
Confederation  had,  in  some  respects  decidedly  the 
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worst  of  the  bargain.  I  now  feel  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
I  am  not  the  only  man  resident  in  the 
South  Riding  of  Wentworth  who  questions 
in  a  very  slight  degree  the  honesty  of 
purpose  of  some  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  bringing  down  a  scheme  of  this 
kind,  while,  at  the  same  time,  refusing  to 
give  the  House  that  information  by  which  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied.  My  correspondent 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  so  much  patriotism  as 
is  pretended  among  the  advocates,  or  at  least  the 
parents  of  the  scheme.  I  fear  they  see  in  it  a 
nice  arrangement  by  which  they  can  extend  their 
term  of  office,  either  in  the  General  Government 
or  in  the  present  one.  Their  departure  from  the 
plan  proposed  by  themselves  last  session ;  their 
hurrying  the  resolutions  through  the  House  with¬ 
out  giving  the  country  time  to  consider  them ; 
their  great  reluctance  to  give  information  on  the 
subject,  and  some  other  things,  lead  me  to  doubt 
whether  they  are  actuated  solely  by  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives.  I  should  not  have  been  so  uncharitable  as 
to  doubt  their  sincerity,  had  not  their  conduct  on 
former  occasions  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
that  quality. 

And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  a 
certain  extent  I  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
in  discussing  this  scheme.  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  that  task.  But  since  this 
debate  commenced,  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  almost  every  speech  that  has  been  made, 
with  the  view  of  receiving  that  light  which 
would  qualify  me  to  give  a  vote  satisfactory 
to  myself  and  to  my  constituents.  And  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  taking  this 
scheme  all  in  all,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
approve  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  submit  it 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  it,  proves  conclusively  to 
me  that  there  is  something  in  it  which  they 
do  not  wish  the  people  to  know.  Their 
refusal,  also,  to  give  the  fullest  information 
on  a  matter  of  such  importance,  imparts  to 
me  a  suspicion,  that  to  use  a  homeiy  but 
expressive  phrase,  “there’s  a  nigger  in  the 
fence.’  (Laughter.)  It  has  been  contended 
that  with  a  view  to  our  security,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  combine  our  strength.  Now  the 
strength,  in  my  humble  judgment,  which  we 
would  obtain  by  consummating  this  union,  is 
just  that  kind  of  strength  which  a  fishing  rod 
would  obtain  by  fastening  to  it  some  ad¬ 
ditional  joints.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  can, 


by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  bring  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland,  and  place  them 
where  the  uninhabitable  mountains,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  north  of  this  place,  now  are, 
or  leave  a  couple  of  them  in  the  bosom  of  Lake 
Ontario,  we  might  have  additional  strength. 
But,  under  our  actual  circumstances,  you 
propose  merely  to  add  to  us  several  hundred 
miles  more  of  length,  without  any  additional 
hands  to  defend  them  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
must  allude  to  one  matter,  which  is  to- 
bring  upon  us  almost  unlimited  and  un¬ 
known  expenses,  if  this  union  is  consum¬ 
mated.  To  undertake  the  construction  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railroad  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  start  upon  a  career  of  extravagance 
which  will  swamp  this  young  country.  As 
one  of  the  agriculturists  of  Canada,  and 
speaking  in  their  name,  I  beg  to  assure  the 
House — if  it  needs  any  assurance  on  a  point 
so  palpable — that  the  agriculturists  of  Canada 
are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
failure  of  the  crops,  with  low  prices,  and 
the  heavy  burdens  they  have  hitherto  borne, 
have  left  them  in  a  bad  position  to  bear 
increased  burdens.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
balance-sheet  of  our  public  financial  oper¬ 
ations,  I  think, should  be  a  warning  to  every 
one  of  us,  that  no  uncalled-for  or  unnecessary 
expense  should  be  entered  upon,  but  that 
our  means  should  be  economised,  and  that  a 
balance  should,  if  possible,  be  shewn  in  our 
favor  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  We 
also  see  many  of  our  business  men  at  present 
rushing  into  the  bankrupt  courts.  I  find 
no  fewer  than  905  insolvent  notices  in  the 
Canada  Gazette,  from  the  1st  September  to 
the  24th  December  last.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — But  did  all  these 
become  bankrupts  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  RYMAL — I  cannot  say.  They  at  all 
events  gave  the  notice  during  the  year.  And 
I  believe  the  misfortunes  which  have  befal¬ 
len  these  men  will,  in  each  case,  affect  at  least 
half  a  dozen,  making  an  aggregate  of  5,000. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  these 
increased  burdens  being  thrown  upon  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  think  hon.  gentlemen 
must  agree  with  me,  that  we  have  lived  as 
it  were  too  fast,  that  we  have  gone  beyond 
our  means,  and  that  we  are  reaping  now  the 
bitter  fruits  of  this  in  the  heavy  debt  which 
we  at  present  bear.  Without  enlarging  upon 
the  reasous  why  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose 
this  measure,  I  may  mention  some  half 
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dozen  which  to  my  mind  justify  me  in 
opposing  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  oppose  it 
because  this  is  not  the  scheme  which  the 
Government  pledged  themselves  to  submit 
to  the  House  this  session,  nor  the  one  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada.  I  oppose  it  also,  because  I  was 
not  sent  here  to  change  the  Constitution,  or 
to  enter  into  partnerships,  without  those 
who  sent  me  here  having  an  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  their  opinion  concerning  them. 
I  oppose  it,  because  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  wrest  from  the  people  privileges 
which  they  have  enjoyed  without  abusing, 
and  which  they  do  not  wish  to  give  up.  I 
refer  here  to  the  proposed  mode  of  appoint¬ 
ing  the  Legislative  Council.  I  oppose  it. 
because  the  expenditure  which  this  scheme 
involves,  in  my  opinion,  far  outweighs 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Further,  I  oppose  it,  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  settle  the  sectional  diffi¬ 
culties  we  have  complained  of,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  multiply  them  to  the  same 
extent  as  we  take  in  new  partners,  and  will 
leave  Upper  Canada  the  victim,  not  of  one, 
but  of  several  smaller  provinces.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  conclusion,  I  think  honorable 
gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that  in  18r)0 
Canada  was  the  admiration  and  the  envy 
of  most  of  the  people  who  were  acquainted 
with  our  position.  I  would  compare  the 
position  of  Canada  at  that  time — and  I 
think  I  may  without  impropriety — to  that  of 
a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  hand¬ 
some  in  figure,  with  a  good  constitution,  of 
robust  strength,  and  under  the  care  of  a 
tender  and  loving  parent  (as  I  presume 
England  is  to  Canada),  and  this  parent  has 
committed  the  health  of  this  child  of  his — 
this  lovely  youth — to  the  care  of  a  family 
physician,  who,  however,  has  transferred  him 
from  time  to  time  to  the  care  of  other 
physicians  of  different  schools.  Some  of 
them  were  allopaths,  some  were  homoeopaths, 
some  were  hydropaths — but  they  all  bled — 
(laughter)  —  they  all  blistered — they  all 
sweated.  (Continued  laughter.)  Under 
such  treatment  this  lovely  youth  became 
pale  and  sickly.  The  ruddy  hue  of  health 
passed  from  his  countenance,  and  instead  of 
his  step  being  firm  and  bounding,  he  began 
to  stagger  in  his  gait.  Then  the  parent  be¬ 
gan  to  call  the  physicians  to  account,  for 
they  were  acting  or  pretending  to  act  under 
responsibility  for  the  result  of  their  treat¬ 


ment.  And  what  answer  did  they  make  ? 
Each  one  of  them  protested  that  his  own 
nostrum  was  sufficient  to  cure  the  malady, 
although  it  was  evident  that  he  was  sinking 
under  the  treatment.  But  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  craft,  and  them¬ 
selves  not  be  dismissed  for  want  of  skill,  they 
agreed  to  join,  and,  making  an  admixture  of 
their  several  nostrums,  to  administer  that  to 
the  patient.  (Great  laughter  )  Under  this 
treatment,  however,  the  kind  parent  began 
to  think  that  his  son  had  but  a  poor  chance. 
He  remonstrated — as  I  presume  our  parent 
(England)  has  done — and  declared  that  this 
could  not  be  allowed,  that  the  patient  would 
die,  and  that  the  neighbors  were  wondering 
at  the  amount  of  the  patient’s  endurance, 
and  the  parent’s  folly  in  permitting  this 
bleeding,  blistering,  sweating  process  to  go 
on  so  long.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
the  quacks,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  parent, 
proposed  to  do  ?  After  acknowledging,  as 
they  could  not  help  but  acknowledge,  that 
they  had  brought  the  lovely  youth  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  they  proposed  now  to 
the  parent  that  he  should  hand  over  three 
or  four  other  members  of  the  family,  that 
they  might  experiment  upon  them  also. 
(Laughter.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  that  when  they  heard  ot  this 
proposition,  the  other  children  said  — 
We  will  have  none  of  it — no  quack  doc¬ 
tors  for  us  from  Canada — we  will  manage 
our  own  affairs  and  select  our  own  physi¬ 
cians  for  ourselves.”  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  have  spoken  in  a  figurative  manner, 
but  I  trust  my  language  has  conveyed  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  present  position 
to  the  minds  of  hon.  gentlemen.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  conveys  exactly,  at  all  events,  the 
opinion  I  entertain  of  the  treatment  which 
Canada  has  received  at  the  hands  of  her 
rulers  for  a  number  of  years  past.  They 
have  been  playing  their  parts,  one  arguing 
“  I  am  right,”  and  the  other,  “  You’re 
wrong  ” — each  party  arrogating  to  itself  the 
greatest  amount  of  wisdom — until  Canada 
has  been  1  educed  to  a  state  of  poverty — I 
won’t  say  how  low;  I  do  not  like  to  describe 
it — but  to  a  position  in  which  every  one 
admits  we  cannot  remain.  And  now  the 
men  who  have  brought  her  to  that  position, 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  creating  the 
sectional  difficulties  and  religious  strifes  that 
have  embroiled  the  people  of  Canada,  are  to 
be  the  doctors  who  are  to  cure  this  malady  ! 
If  they  oan  do  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
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in  my  humble  way.  But  believing  the 
nostrum  they  are  about  to  administer  will 
aggravate  the  evil  rather  than  cure  or  allevi¬ 
ate  it,  1  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to  my 
constituents  and  to  my  own  conscience  to 
vote  against  the  scheme,  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  what  they  may.  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  PARKER — Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  debate  closes,  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  explanation  of  the  vote  it  is 
my  intention  to  record  on  this  question.  I 
shall  not  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  but  will  compress  in  a  few  sentences 
the  explanations  I  desire  to  make.  It  is 
pretty  well  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  that  I  entertain  strong  objections  to 
the  Address  on  the  table — not  only  objections 
of  principle,  but  detail — objections  not  only 
as  an  Upper  Canadian,  but  as  a  British  North 
American,  and  objections  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  sought  to  give  to  these 
resolutions  the  force  of  law.  If  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  propose  or  secure  certain  changes,  I 
would  make  them  or  warmly  support  them. 
The  motion  of  the  “  previous  question”  by 
the  leader  of  the  Government  precludes  all 
amendments;  for  it  lam  not  responsible,  but 
by  it  I  am  forced  to  give  a  yea  or  nay  vote 
on  the  Address  as  it  now  stands.  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  or  reject  these  resolutions 
as  a  whole.  If  I  could  take  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  the  latter,  I  would  state  my 
objections  to  the  basis  of  Confederation 
fully,  perhaps  strongly.  I  refrain  from  this 
expression,  because,  under  the  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  would  serve  no 
good  end  or  purpose.  It  has  been  persist¬ 
ently  urged  during  this  debate  that  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  should  propound 
a  better.  A  sufficient  answer  to  that  argu¬ 
ment  is,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
But  aside  from  this,  the  opponents  of  a  public 
measure  are  not  always  called  upon  to  submit 
an  alternative  proposition,  but  may  stand 
on  their  strict  logical  and  parliamentary 
right  of  proposing  nothing  and  conceding 
nothing,  not  even  attempting  to  prove  the 
particular  measure  to  which  they  are  opposed 
bad,  but  that  its  supporters  have  not  proved 
it  to  be  good.  Upon  all  questions  of  ordinary 
magnitude  and  importance  from  which  1 
dissented,  I  would  feel  justified  by  that 
answer.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
ordinary  magnitude  and  importance;  our 
domestic  and  external  difficulties  are 
pressing  and  importunate,  and  I  feel 
in  rejecting  this  measure,  I  am  bound 


morally  and  in  duty  to  the  country 
and  the  people  I  represent,  to  see  my 
way  to  something  better.  On  this  part  of 
the  issue  I  am  entirely  with  the  Government. 

I  believe  the  period  has  arrived  when  it  is 
necessary  to  remodel  our  institutions,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  is  necessary  to  carry  some  measure  of 
constitutional  reform.  The  public  opinion 
of  the  country — all  the  events  of  the  last 
year — the  reconstruction  of  the  present 
Administration  expressly  to  settle  this 
question,  places  us  in  a  position  whence  we 
can  neither  recede  nor  stand  still.  The 
status  quo  is  impossible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  practical  question  is — 
Can  a  better  measure  than  that  now  before 
us  be  secured?  Better  measures  could, 
perhaps,  have  been  devised,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  have  secured  general 
concurrence  or  be  carried.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  I  have  to  determine  is,  that 
under  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  the 
restriction  from  all  choice — for  neither  of 
which  I  am  in  any  way  responsible — I  can 
see  my  way  to  nothing  better,  and  I  have 
therefore  determined  to  record  my  vote  for 
these  resolutions.  (Hear,  hear.)  Conced¬ 
ing,  as  I  honestly  do,  the  necessity  of 
constitutional  changes,  I  accept  this  as  the 
only  practical  measure  at  the  present  time. 
If  I  could  see  a  reasonable  probability  of 
securing  anything  better,  I  would  vote 
otherwise.  But  from  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  leading  members  in  opposition  to 
this  Address,  the  changes  which  they  would 
probably  propose  I  could  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  support )  because  then,  sir,  circum¬ 
stances,  over  which  I  have  no  control,  make 
this  the  only  practicable  change  possible  ; 
and,  as  the  necessity  is  urgent,  I  accept 
these  resolutions  as  a  necessity  of  the  time 
and  situation.  In  voting  for  this  Address, 
however,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  every  question  in  these  resolutions, 
which  may  hereafter  become  the  subject 
of  deliberation  in  Parliament,  should 
I  have  the  honor  to  hold  a  seat  in  this  House. 
In  voting  for  these  resolutions,  I  hold  myself 
in  no  way  committed  to  any  proposed  im¬ 
provement;  and  will  vote  on  them,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  as  though 
they  were  iu  no  way  mentioned  in  these 
resolutions.  Should  this  measure  fail,  either 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  by  the  persist¬ 
ent  refusal  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  to 
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make  good  their  contract,  I  shall  consider 
the  Government  still  bound  to  find  some 
other  solution  for  our  difficulties.  Reason¬ 
able  time  and  allowance  being  made  for  the 
difficulties  of  their  task,  I  will  continue  to 
hold  them  responsible  for  some  satisfactory 
measure  of  settlement.  Should  British 
North  America  become  united  on  the  basis 
of  these  resolutions,  a  serious  responsibility 
will  rest  oa  those  public  men  who  will  be 
called  in  the  first  days  to  administer  these 
several  governments.  Should  they  fall  into 
prodigal  hands,  the  most  serious  injury,  even 
ruin,  may  be  entailed  on  the  country. 
These  dangers  may  be  averted  by  prudence 
and  economy  in  our  future  legislators,  by 
whioh  happier  results  may  be  achieved. 
But,  sir,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
I  believe  difficulties  and  embarrassments  will 
grow  up  under  this  new  Constitution.  I 
hope  it  will  not  then  be  considered  a  finality, 
but  capable  of  amendment  as  time  goes  on. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  so  far  as  its  future 
defects  may  have  their  origin  in  matters  of 
law,  they  will  be  redressed  by  wise,  legal  and 
enlightened  means ;  and,  so  far  as  they  may 
have  their  foundation  in  matters  of  sentiment 
or  opinion,  that  they  will  be  redressed  by  the 
cultivation  of  better  and  more  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  people  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces.  I  trust  and  believe  that  by  such 
happy  means,  although  it  is  not  now  such  a 
Constitution  as  we  can  all  approve,  that  it 
may  in  the  future  be  so  modified  and  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
expectations  of  the  country,  and  that  under 
it  all  the  residents  of  these  six  provinces 
may  become  one  united,  firm,  prosperous 
and  happy  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Me.  HOLTON  said — Me.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  endeavored  to  catch  your  eye  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  with  the  view  of 
offering  a  few  observations,  both  upon  the 
merits  of  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  in  your  hands,  and  of  replying  to  some 
of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  friends 
of  the  measure ;  but,  knowing  the  extreme 
anxiety  that  existed  on  the  part  of  many 
others  to  speak  to  the  resolutions  before  the 
vote  is  taken,  and  feeling  that  there  would 
be  another  opportunity  to  address  the  House, 
when  the  motion,  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Peel, 
comes  up,  I  have  determined  not  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  any  length¬ 
ened  remarks  at  the  present  time.  There 
are,  however,  just  one  or  two  points  to 
which  I  feel  that  I  ought  briefly  to  refer, 
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before  a  division  is  taken.  My  honorable 
friend  from  Granville  (Mr.  Shanly),  in 
the  course  of  his  very  interesting  speech 
— a  speech  to  which  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention — took  occasion  to 
remark  upon  wbat  he  characterised  as  the 
bold  and  manly  course  adopted  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  on  learning  of  the  rejection  of 
this  scheme  by  the  people  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Sir,  on  that  point,  I  join  issue  with 
that  gentleman.  The  course  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  bold  and  manly,  to  entitle 
it  to  the  support  of  a  bold  and  manly  mind 
like  his,  that  was  so  much  in  doubt  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue  before  this  bold  and 
manly  policy  was  adopted.  But,  sir,  instead 
of  its  being  a  bold  and  manly  course,  I  hold 
that  it  was  a  mere  running  away  from  the 
difficulty  which  the  defeat  of  those  resolutions 
by  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  presented. 
What  was  the  position  at  that  moment  ?  We 
were  discussing  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  having  a  union  of  all  these  colonies, 
founded  upon  resolutions  adopted  by  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  various 
colonies,  which  met  in  this  city  in  October 
last.  These  resolutions  were  to  be  concurred 
in  by  all  the  provinces,  and  were  represented 
to  us  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty. 
Suddenly  we  hear  that  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  only  one  whose  terri¬ 
tory  adjoins  ours,  had,  in  effect,  refused  to 
ratify  that  treaty,  and  hence  the  treaty  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  the  refusal  of  that 
province  to  join  the  union  renders  a  union 
impossible.  My  hon.  friend  says  it  was  a 
bold  and  manly  course  to  insist  on  going 
on  with  that  which  it  had  beoome  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  out;  but,  sir,  I  maintain, 
as  I  said  before,  that  their  course  was 
merely  a  method  —  cunning  and  adroit, 
perhaps,  but  neither  bold  nor  manly — 
which  they  adopted  of  running  away  from 
their  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  refusal  of 
New  Brunswick  to  join  the  union,  or  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  having  destroyed  it,  a  new 
duty  then  devolved  upon  our  Government — a 
duty  growing  directly  out  of  the  obligation 
under  which  those  gentlemen  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  re-formation  of  their  Government 
in  June  last.  That  obligation  was  to  settle 
the  Canadian  difficulty  this  session,  either  by 
a  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  or  by  a 
Canadian  Federation.  The  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  former  object  being  dead, they 
were  bound  to  deal  with  the  Canadian  ques¬ 
tion  apart  altogether  from  that  relating  to  the 
Federation  of  all  the  British  North  American 
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Colonies.  Instead  of  dealing  with  it,  however, 

I  say  that  they  have  run  away  from  it.  And 
that  is  what  is  called  a  bold  and  manly  course. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Instead  of  that  it  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  cowardly  course  to  pursue. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  stratagetic  course, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
and  hold  their  places  in  the  Government ;  hut 
was  anything  but  a  manly  one.  The  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  spoke  of  this  as  a  treaty.  I 
am  surprised  that  a  gentleman  for  whose 
astuteness  I  had  learned  to  entertain  a  very  high 
estimation,  should  be  carried  away  by  such  a 
fallacy  as  that.  I  maintain,  sir,  that  no  treaty 
has  been  submitted  to  us.  It  is  not  found  in 
the  resolutions,  nor  yet  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Governor  General  transmitting  them  to  this 
House.  Neithei  the  resolutions  nor  the  des¬ 
patch  contain  any  intimation  of  there  having 
been  a  treaty  between  the  respective  provinces, 
and  certainly  we  have  had  no  correspondence 
laid  before  us  purporting  to  relate  to  a  treaty 
between  this  and  the  other  provinces.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  SHANLY — The  treaty  was  con¬ 
structed  in  Conference,  and  therefore  no  cor¬ 
respondence  was  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Well,  we  know 
that  there  was  correspondence  between  the 
colonial  governments  which  has  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us.  It  was  referred  to  in  the  reso¬ 
lutions  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia.  That  correspondence,  though  moved 
for  in  this  House  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
session  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Hochelaga,  has 
never  to  this  day  been  brought  down,  and 
yet,  sir,  it  has  been  pretended  that  it  is  a 
treaty.  If  it  is  a  treaty,  why  didj  not  the 
Government  submit  the  treaty  or  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  proved  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  ?  The  seventeenth  clause,  sir,  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  quoted  as  having  any 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  a  treaty. 
It  reads  as  follows  : — 

17.  The  basis  of  representation  in  the  House 
ot  Commons  shall  be  population,  as  determined 
by  the  official  census  every  ten  years  ;  and  the 
number  of  members  at  first  shall  be  194,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows — Upper  Canada,  82';  Lower 
Canada,  65;  Nova  Scotia,  19;  New  Brunswick, 
15;  Newfoundland,  8;  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  5. 

Of  course,  sir,  the  honorable  gentlemen  un¬ 
dertook  to  bring  before  their  respective  par¬ 
liaments  the  propositions  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  in  conference,  and  which,  if  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  the  legislatures,  were  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  a  Constitution  for  the  contem¬ 


plated  union.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that 
clause  to  show  that  the  governments,  or  the 
provinces  which  they  represented,  were  to  be 
bound  to  regard  this  whole  scheme  as  a  treaty, 
and  to  lay  it  before  their  respective  legislatures 
as  such.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  Ministers 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  stating  that  the  whole 
of  the  scheme  might  be  modified.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And,  sir,  if  it  is  a  treaty,  and  the 
governments  were  bound  as  by  that  treaty  to 
stand  or  fall  by  it,  that  treaty  has  been  grossly 
violated  by  the  other  parties  thereto.  What, 
sir,  was  the  course  pursued  in  Newfoundland  ? 
Why,  the  leader  of  the  Government  himself 
moves  a  resolution  in  the  Legislature,  to  the 
effect  that  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  be  postponed  until  next  session,  with 
a  general  election  intervening.  If  there  was 
a  treaty  binding  on  all  parties — and  there 
cannot  be  a  treaty  unless  it  is  binding  on  all 
parties — that  is  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
a  treaty.  If  honorable  gentlemen  are  justified 
in  their  statement  that  it  is  a  treaty,  do  they 
not,  by  necessary  implication,  thereby  charge 
the  governments  of  all  the  other  provinces 
with  a  breach  of  faith  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
sir,  there  was  no  treaty,  and  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  consider  these  resolutions  as  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  It  was  simply  in¬ 
tended  that  these  heads  of  agreement— for 
they  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  so  clumsily  are  they  strung  together — 
should  be  brought  before  each  Legislature  in 
the  shape  of  propositions,  to  be  considered 
and  voted  upon  separately,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  view  the  importance  and  expe¬ 
diency  of  adhering  to  the  agreement  arrived 
at  in  the  Conference.  Any  other  agreement  in 
a  conference  composed  of  members  of  the 
Opposition,  as  well  as  of  the  governments  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  would  have  been  simply 
absurd ;  but  our  Government  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  difficulties  that  were  likely 
to  arise  in  considering  the  resolutions  separ¬ 
ately,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  this  House  to  ail  of  the 
self-contradictory,  and,  in  some  cases,  absurd 
propositions,  contained  in  this  scheme  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  hit  upon  this  expedient  of  prm 
claiming  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  of 
using  their  strength  as  a  Government  in  its 
favor,,  and  of  asking  the  honorable  members 
of  this  House  to  vote  for  it  en  masse — to 
“vote  in  stultification  of  all  their  antecedents 
upon  every  question  that  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  this  Legislature,  or  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  our  Provincial 
Parliament  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  up  to  a  recent 
period  there  might  possibly  he  said  to  have 
been  some  little  life  in  this  debate  ;  but  during 
the  last  week  it  has  been  to  me  not  without 
its  ludicrous  aspects.  When  I  have  heard 
honorable  members  get  up  day  after  day  and 
argue  gravely  for  union  with  a  people  who 
we  now  know  will  have  no  union  with  us,  and 
arguing  that  that  union  will  he  a  means  by 
which  we  could  emerge  from  our  sectional 
difficulties  here  in  Canada,  it  has  presented 
to  my  mind  a  most  ludicrous  aspect.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  why  hon.  gentlemen,  in  the  face 
of  the  intelligence  we  have  had  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  and  for  what 
wo  know  is  likely  to  be  the  action  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  should  go 
on  gravely  arguing  in  favor  of  this  as  a  live 
scheme,  from  which  anything  else  could  come 
than  the  perpetuation  of  the  official  life  of  a 
few  hon.  gentlemen,  brought  together  by 
means  that  I  shall  not  now  allude  to  more 
particularly,  but  which  I  shall  take  another 
occasion  to  characterise  in  such  terms  as  I 
think  are  appropriate.  Their  Confederation 
scheme  is  dead,  sir,  and  they  know  it  is  dead  ; 
and  yet  they  go  on  and  ask  their  supporters 
here  to  vote  for  this  string  of  seventy-two 
propositions.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  said  he  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  motion,  but  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  any 
one  of  the  propositions  which  the  motion  em¬ 
braces.  I  tell  my  honorable  friend  that  he  is 
going  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  every  one 
of  these  propositions.  I  tell  him  that  the 
Government  will  not  give  to  him,  or  to  this 
House  of  Parliament,  the  privilege  of  record¬ 
ing  a  vote  on  one  proposition  alone,  unless  it 
is  recorded  in  favor  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Dr.  PARKER — What  I  said  was  this — 
that  I  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  voting 
as  I  pleased  on  every  resolution  which  might 
become  the  subject  of  parliamentary  action 
on  another  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  understood  my 
honorable  friend  perfectly  ;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  declaration  that  he  may  make  in 
refeience  to  the  subject,  the  fact  still  holds 
good  that  by  his  vote  he  will  place  himself  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  those  seventy-two 
resolutions.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  mode  in  which  these  resolutions  are  put 
to  this  House — a  very  unsatisfactory  mode,  a 
very  unparliamentary  mode,  and  a  mode 
which  I  jnaintain  is  an  insult  to  this  House 
as  a  free  Parliament,  representing  British 
freemen — and  I  trust  that  before  the  final 


passing  of  the  resolutions  and  Address,  this 
House  will  resist  this  endeavor  to  tamper 
with  its  freedom,  and  condemn  with  it  the  men 
who  have  been  the  authors  of  the  attempt. 
Well,  sir,  the  scheme  is  dead,  and  yet  it  is  to 
keep  the  men  alive.  (Laughter.)  That  is 
the  whole  object  of  this  discussion.  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  know  very  well  that  the 
scheme  is  dead.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  am  uttering  the  simple 
truth  when  I  say  that  when  they  came  down 
with  their  new  programme,  they  were  in  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  ;  and  it  was  to  re¬ 
tire  from  this  difficulty,  and  not  to  force  it, 
that  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  we  saw  them 
resorting  to — proclaiming  the  refusal  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  to  come  into  the  union  as 
the  strongest  reason  why  they  declared  in 
favor  of  the  union.  (Hear,  hear.)  These 
are  the  few  observations  I  proposed  making 
to-night,  reserving  any  further  remarks  I  may 
have  to  make  for  the  debate  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  arise  on  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Peel  (Hon.  Mr.  Cameron).  But 
while  I  am  up,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  somewhat  startling  state¬ 
ment  which  appears  in  the  English  news¬ 
papers  that  arrived  to-day.  I  hold  in  my 
hands  the  Times  of  February  21st,  containing 
the  extended  report  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  we  received  a  sum¬ 
mary  by  telegraph  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  res¬ 
pect  to  which  some  information  was  recently 
conveyed  to  the  House  by  a  member  of  the 
Government,  on  the  authority  of  a  telegram 
which  had  been  received  from  New  York.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  first  telegraphic 
report  we  had  of  the  conversation  in  the 
House  of  Lords  represented  an  appropriation 
of  £50,000  as  having  been  made  towards  the 
defences  of  Quebec.  Although  we  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  this  information,  it  was  refused  us, 
but  it  was  given  unhesitatingly  by  Lord  De 
Grey,  the  Secretary  at  W ar,  in  the  House  of 
I  Lords,  connected  with  some  other  statements 
respecting  the  share  in  the  defences  of  the 
country  to  be  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  honorable  gentlemen, 
however,  improved  the  opportunity  which  the 
news  afforded  them  in  their  own  way.  They 
made  it  the  basis  of  a  new  flank  movement. 
It  served  as  an  excellent  excuse  for  moving 
the  previous  question,  in  order  that  they 
might  close  this  debate  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  start  for  England  with  the 
greatest  haste,  in  order  to  save  the  country 
from  impending  invasion.  The  telegraphic  re¬ 
port  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
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House.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
my  honorable  friend  from  West  Middlesex 
(Mr.  Scatchebd)  was  making  some  remarks 
in  referenoe  to  this  subject,  the  Hon.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  rose  in  bis  place  and  told 
the  House  that  either  he  himself  or  some 
other  party  had  telegraphed  to  New  York  to 
learn  the  precise  facts  as  to  the  alleged  appro¬ 
priation  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
£50,000.  The  honorable  gentleman  stated 
he  had  learned  that  the  sum  was  not  £50,000. 

Hon.  Attt.  Gen.  MACDONALD  — 
Thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— £30,000,  or  £50, 
000 — it  was  variously  stated — but  £200,000. 
Well,  sir,  we  have  the  extended  report  at 
length,  and  it  appears  that  £50,000  is  the 
sura  to  be  placed  in  the  estimates  this  year. 
They  look  to  the  expenditure  of  £200,000  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  beginning  this  year 
with  an  appropriation  of  £50,000.  It  appears 
from  this  that  they  do  not  consider  the  case 
as  so  very  urgent — not,  at  all  events,  so  urgent 
as  to  require  the  business  of  the  Parliament 
of  this  country  to  be  suspended,  in  order  that 
Ministers  may  hasten  thither  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  So  much  would  follow  from  the  fact 
of  their  spreading  the  £200,000  over  four 
years.  But  that  is  not  all.  Very  startling 
statements  on  the  subject  of  the  defence  of 
Canada  were  made  in  this  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  know  how  persistently  our 
own  Government  have  refused  us  the  necessary 
information  to  guide  us  on  the  subject — seek¬ 
ing,  in  the  absence  of  that  information,  un¬ 
fairly  to  use  the  subject  of  defence  as  a 
means  of  persuading  honorable  gentlemen  to 
support  their  measure  of  Confederation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now  I  hold  this  doctrine,  that 
quoad  Canadian  affairs,  our  Ministers  are 
bound  to  furnish  us  with  the  same  ample 
information  as  the  Imperial  Government  are 
bound  to  furnish  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
quoad  Imperial  affairs,  when  it  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  publio  interest  so  to  do.  (Hear 
hear.)  Well,  we  find  that  weeks  ago  this  debate 
came  up  in  an  incidental  manner  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  a  motion  of  a  noble  lord  (Lord 
Lyveden),  for  information  on  the  subject 
and  that  the  Government  at  once  entered  into 
the  fullest  explanations,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  made  some  rather  startling  statements 
as  to  their  negotiations  on  the  defence  ques¬ 
tion  with  this  Government,  and  in  lespect  to 
which  all  information  has  been  withheld  from 
us.  In  answer  to  Lord  Lyyeden,  Earl  de 
Grey  said  : — 


The  Government  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  improvements  in  the  defence  of  Quebec, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  an  Imperial 
fortress,  and  which,  though  formerly  of  great 
strength,  like  other  fortifications,  required  im¬ 
provements  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of 
warfare.  They  had  proposed  to  the  Canadian 
Government  to  undertake  the  fortification  of 
Montreal  and  the  western  points.  The  Canadian 
Government  was  well  aware  of  the  obligations 
which  rested  on  them,  and  when  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  necessary  answer  fiom  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  were  ready  to  undertake  these  works. 

Mark  this,  that  the  Canadian  Government 
are  ready  to  undertake  the  fortification  of 
Montreal  and  the  western  points.  (Hear, 
bear.)  Such  is  the  information  which  we 
get  from  Earl  de  Grey,  that  our  Ministers 
have  entered  into  this  understanding,  provided 
that  they  can  get  the  assent  and  authority  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  incur  the  whole 
expense  of  permanent  defensive  works  west¬ 
ward  of  Quebec.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  sir, 
although  information  on  this  subject  has  been 
sought  for  at  almost  every  stage  of  the  debate 
— almost  daily — they  have  persistently  with¬ 
held  it  from  us.  But  now  fortunately  before 
this  debate  is  closed,  we  learn  from  the  lips  of 
the  Secretary  at  War  that  in  so  far  as  in  them 
lay,  they  pledged  the  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  an  untold  amount  for  the  construction 
of  fortifications  throughout  the  province, 
with  the  exception  of  Quebec.  They  have 
agreed  to  this,  I  say,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Parliament,  and  which  approval 
they  dare  not  ask  until  this  scheme,  the 
whole  of  the  seventy-two  resolutions,  with  all 
their  clumsy  contrivances,  is  adopted  by 
this  House — in  order  that  their  official  exis¬ 
tence  may  be  lengthened  out  for  a  few  months 
longer.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  whole  amount 
which  will  be  required  for  permanent  fortifi¬ 
cations,  as  stated  in  a  leading  article  in  the 
the  Times,  is  £1,300,000  sterling— about 
$7,000,000,  of  which  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  propose  to  expend  £200,000,  or  about 
$1,000,000.  We  therefore  learn  that  our 
Government  have  really  bargained  for  the 
expenditure  by  Canada  of  $5,000,000  to 
$6,000,000  towards  the  permanent  defen¬ 
ces  of  the  country,  in  respect  of  which  we 
have  had  no  information  whatever.  (Hear 
hear.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
have  made  this  bargain,  because  I  have 
quoted  the  words  of  Earl  De  Grey  stating  in 
precise  terms  that  the  Canadian  Government 
had  agreed  to  it,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
our  Parlianient.  I  say  that  this  is  a  startling 
tact,  and  I  hope  that  the  honorable  gentlemen 
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who  intend  voting  for  these  seventy-two 
resolutions,  which  in  reality  sanction  this 
arrangement — because  the  Government  have 
insisted  upon  it  and  urged  it  throughout  this 
debate — will  pause  before  they  add  other 
$6,000,000  to  the  untold  millions  to  which 
we  shall  be  pledged  by  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  now  before  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  FORTIER — In  rising  to  speak  at 
such  au  advanced  stage  of  the  debate,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  any  lengthened  period,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  topic  of  Confederation  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several 
days  past,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  I 
should  be  doing  my  duty  were  I  to  allow 
this  question  to  pass  without  remark,  and 
without  stating  to  the  House  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try  the  reasons  which  have  brought  me  to 
the  determination  to  vote  as  I  have  resolved 
to  vote  on  this  great  question  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  What,  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
Ministers  call  upon  us  to  do  on  this  occasion  ? 
To  pass  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty, praying 
Her  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  to  cancel 
our  present  Constitution,  and  to  substitute 
another  based  on  the  seventy-two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Quebec,  held 
on  the  10th  October  last,  and  which  resolu¬ 
tions  are  now  before  the  House.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Quebec  Conference,  when 
they  framed  the  basis  of  our  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  far  from  being  actuated  by  any  senti¬ 
ment  of  disinterestedness,  were  on  the 
contrary  influenced  by  the  desire  of  personal 
advancement.  I  may  be  deceived,  Mr. 
Speake  ',  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  am. 
I  hope  that  the  electors  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  have  just  rejected  the  scheme  of  the 
Quebec  Conference,  and  at  the  same  time 
passed  a  direct  vote  of  censure  against  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  that  province,  for 
having  agreed  to  this  scheme,  and,  by  so  doing, 
compromised  the  interests  of  their  country — 
I  hope,  I  say,  that  these  electors  have  also 
been  mistaken,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  obedi¬ 
ence  must  be  yielded  to  the  majority,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  their  triumphant  opposition, 
Confederation  will  be  imposed  upon  us  as 
now  projected.  It  is  sought  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  abrogate  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  Act,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  details  of  which  we  are  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant,  of  which,  indeed,  every 
effort  is  made  to  keep  us  in  ignorance.  We 
are  urged  to  exchange  what  we  now  have 
or  something  that  they  propose  to  give  us. 


Franklin  has  told  us  that  “  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.”  I  am  one 
of  those  who  would  prefer  the  bird  in  the 
hand,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  not  prepared, 
without  further  guarantee,  to  change  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  hold  to  the  Constitution  of  1840,  because 
it  consecrates  a  great  principle  in  favor  of 
Lower  Canada,  that  of  equality  of  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  Legislature  ;  and  I  adhere  the 
more  firmly  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  the  express 
conditions  of  my  presence  in  this  House  as 
the  representative  of  the  county  of  Yamaska, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me.  In  relation  to  this  subject, 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House  extracts  from  two  letters  which  have 
been  addressed  to  me  by  two  electors  of 
great  influence  in  my  county: — 

Sx.  Michel  d’Yamaska,  29th  Jan.,  1865. 

My  dear  Friend, — From  the  little  information 
[  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  relation  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  House  since  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  I  observe  that  the  true  patriots,  far 
from  being  able  to  avert,  will  not  even  have  the 
satisfaction  of  delaying,  the  storm  which  threa¬ 
tens  our  unhappy  country.  The  French-Canadian 
egotists  are,  as  usual,  in  the  majority,  especially 
in  this  nineteenth  century — the  age  of  progress  it 
may  he,  but  the  age  of  selfishness,  of  hazardous 
speculations,  in  which  conscience  (now,  alas !  only 
a  by-word)  takes  no  part — the  age  of  usurious 
loans,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  poor,  people, 
whom,  not  content  with  pillaging  and  ruining,  it 
is  now  proposed,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  few 
years  of  power  and  position,  to  deprive  of  their 
nationality,  their  laws  and  their  religion.  *  * 

What  ought  we  to  do  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  when  we  see  our  country  threatened  by 
its  own  children,  allied  with  its  bitterest  foes  ? 
Treat  the  traitors  with  disdain,  and  maintain  with 
firmness  (no  metter  how  few  in  numbers  we  may 
be)  an  energetic  and  constitutional  opposition. 
It  may  be  that  at  last  the  Catholic  clergy  will 
awake  from  their  dream,  and  will  manfully  aid 
the  Opposition,  whose  sole  object  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  most  cherished  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  such  language  with 
pride,  and  I  now  proceed  to  read  the  views 
of  another  of  my  electors,  no  less  patriotic 
than  the  one  whose  letter  I  have  just  read  : — 
Riviere  David,  21st  Feb.,  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  in  relation  to  the  projected  union  of  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America,  and  after 
having  examined  and  studied  them,  and  having 
read  with  care  all  that  the  papers  on  either  Side 
have  to  say  for  and  against  them,  I  beg  to  state 
as  my  opinion,  that  they  are  very  far  from  meet¬ 
ing  with  my  approval.  Even  were  they  better 
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than  they  are,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them 
adopted  before  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  the  electors  to  pronounce  upon  them,  and  to 
authorize  their  representatives  to  vote  in  favor  of 
them.  I  shall  abstain,  in  view  of  the  want  of 
space  in  a  simple  letter  like  this,  from  discussing 
the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  form  this 
opinion.  Suffice  it  that  I  unite  my  voice  with  that 
of  the  best  friends  of  our  country  in  telling  you 
that  you  were  not  elected  to  destroy,  but  rather  to 
promote  the  working  of  our  Constitution. 


These  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  so  true 
and  so  reasonable,  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
did  I  not  agree  with  them;  yet  if  I  had  reason 
to  anticipate  that  our  country  would  be 
endangered  by  the  refusal  of  this  House  to 
pass  the  scheme  of  Confederation  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  us,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  vote 
in  favor  of  it.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
believing  that  our  Constitution  cannot  be 
made  to  work  with  benefit  to  the  country 
for  many  years  to  come.  If  the  Tach^- 
Macdonald  Government  had  not  been 
defeated  last  year,  and  if  it  could  have 
retained  a  majority  of  one  or  two  votes  only, 
as  has  been  so  well  observed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Beauce,  Confederation  would 
still  be  in  the  clouds,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  South  Oxford  would  still  be  at  a  great 
distance  from  his  long-sought  haven.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  offspring  of 
the  present  Administration — composed,  as  it 
is,  of  such  heterogeneous  elements— will  not 
be  the  victim  of  premature  birth,  and  that 
the  Government  will  have  something  else  to 
present  to  the  country  than  a  still-born  child. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  that  great 
principle  of  sectional  equality  was  conse¬ 
crated  anew  by  the  Legislative  Council  Act 
of  1856.  And  by  whom  was  it  consecrated  ? 
By  the  men  who  are  nowin  power.  On  the 
14th  March,  1856,  the  hon.  member  for 
Montmorency,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Spence,  moved  the  adoption  of  a  law  estab¬ 
lishing  equality  in  the  Legislative  Council 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Ten¬ 
dering  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  elective, 
ihe  principle  of  that  law  was  assented  to  by 
eighty-three  votes  against  six.  I  read  from 
the  Journals  of  this  House  as  follows  : _ 


The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  readii 
ot  the  bill  to  change  the  constitution  of  t 
Legislative  Council,  by  rendering  the  same  eh 
tive,  beinor  read,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cauchon  move 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spence,  and  the  qu< 
ti.on  keJng  Put,  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  secoi 
time  the  House  divided,  and  the  names  beii 
called  for,  they  were  taken  down  as  follow 
Yeas— Messrs.  Aikins,  Alleyn,  Bell,  Beilin 


ham,  Biggar,  Bourassa,  Brodeur,  Bureau,  Cartier, 
Casault,  Cauchon,  Cayley,  Chapais,  Chisholm, 
Christie,  Conger,  Cooke,  Cook,  C'has.  Daoust, 
Jean  B.  Daoust,  Darche,  Delong,  Desaulniers, 
DeWitt,  Dionne,  J.  B.  E.  Dorion,  A.  A.  Dorion, 
Dostaler,  Atty.  Gen.  Drummond,  Dufresne,  Fel¬ 
ton,  Ferrie,  Foley,  0.  C.  Fortier,  Fournier, 
Frazer,  Freeman,  Gamble,  Gould,  Gudvremont, 
Hartman,  Holton,  Jobin,  Labelle,  Laporte,  Le- 
Boutillier,  Lemieux,  Loranger,  Lumsden,  Lyon, 
John  S.  Macdonald,  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald, 
Mackenzie,  McCann,  Marchildon,  Masson,  Mat- 
tice,  Meagher,  A.  Morrison,  Munro,  Papin, 
Patrick,  Poulin,  Pouliot,  Powell,  Provost,  Price, 
Rhodes,  Sol.  Gen.  Ross,  J.  Ross,  Sanborn, 
Shaw,  Sol.  Gen.  Smith,  S.  Smith,  James 
Smith,  Somerville,  Southwick,  Spence,  Steven¬ 
son,  Thibaudeau,  Turcotte,  Valois,  and  Wright. 
— 83. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bows,  Brown,  Cameron,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Robinson,  and  Yeilding. — 6. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Thus,  on  this  exciting  question  of  representa¬ 
tion  by  population,  eighty-nine  members  from 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  voted  and  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  forty-four  from  Upper 
Canada,  of  whom  only  six  demanded  repre¬ 
sentation  by  population  (the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown  being  one  of  them),  and  forty-five 
Lower  Canadians,  ten  of  English  and  thirty- 
five  of  French-Canadian  origin,  constituting 
eighty-three  votes  against  six.  Observe  the 
immense  majority  who  voted  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Upper  House,  and  ratified 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1840  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Not  only  was  this  prin¬ 
ciple  consecrated  by  a  large  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature;  as  I  have  just 
shewn,  it  was  also  confirmed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  of  the  Mother  Country,  for  whose 
sanction  this  law  was  reserved,  at  most  eight 
years  ago.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  Two 
Constitutional  Acts  have  been  the  means 
of  establishing  the  peace,  happiness  and 
piosperity  of  the  country  since  the  troubles 
of  1837  and  1838  ;  behind  these  two  acts 
the  French-Canadians  have  sheltered  them¬ 
selves  as  behind  an  impregnable  rampart, 
and  yet  these. two  acts  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  sustained  by  a  majority  of  French- 
Canadians  in  this  House,  are  ready  to  scatter 
to  the  four  winds.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  Canada  has  enjoyed 
responsible  government  and  the  advantage 
ot  equality  in  the  representation.  What  then 
is  there  to  complain  of,  and  by  whom  are 
complaints  made?  Who  have  complained 
during  the  last  ten  years— have  the  French- 
Canadians,  have  the  Upper-Canadians  ?  No, 
sir,  it  is  the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford 
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(Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  and  on  what  ground  ? 
On  the  question  of  representation  based 
upon  numbers.  Why  has  that  hon.  gentleman 
created  such  a  turmoil  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  why  has  he  tried  to  tread  under  foot 
that  which  the  French-Canadians  hold  most 
dear — their  religion  ?  It  was  to  attain  power, 
to  reach  the  seat  which  he  now  occupies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  supported  by 
the  honorable  members  for  Kamouraska  and 
Dorchester,  like  altar  posts  on  each  side 
of  a  statue.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Who  are  those  who  have  opposed  that  hon. 
member  in  this  House  ?  All  the  members 
for  Lower  Canada,  both  French  and  English 
without  distinction.  Never  have  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  Lower  Canada  been  divided  on 
this  vital  question.  Bleus  and  Rouges,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  united  as  one  man  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  which  guaranteed  to  them  their 
future  as  descendants  of  old  France.  And 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  union  of  French- 
Canadians  against  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Oxford?  To  refuse  him  that  which  the 
present  Administration  has  conceded  to  him, 
by  the  Quebec  Conference.  What  was  the 
reason  given  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
for  Upper  Canada,  during  the  session  of 
1863,  to  the  member  for  South  Oxford,  who 
reproached  him  for  having  governed  Upper 
Canada  by  a  Lower  Canadian  majority  ?  He 
replied — and  his  words  are  still  ringing  in 
my  ears — “  Never,”  said  he,  “  has  Upper 
Canada  had  to  complain  of  anything  which 
my  Government  has  imposed  on  Upper 
Canada  by  means  of  a  Lower  Canadian  ma¬ 
jority.  You  have  no  grounds  of  complaint, 
and  you  will  never  obtain  your  extreme  de¬ 
mands.”  This  was  the  lauguage  used  at 
that  time.  But  things  are  changed,  and 
unfortunately  autre  temps  autre  chose. 
0  tempora  !  0  mores !  And  afterwards, 
the  honorable  member  for  Montreal  East 
added  expressions  more  or  less  ironical, 
more  or  less  founded,  comparing  the  Grits 
of  Upper  Canada  to  so  many  codfish  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  honorable  member 
for  South  Oxford  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  You,  no  doubt, 
remember  the  occasion,  for  then  you  your¬ 
self,  Mr.  Speaker,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Montreal,  only  a  codfish 
eager  for  the  bait.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  admired  the  energy  displayed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Montreal  East  in  resisting 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Oxford ;  his  cour¬ 
age  and  boldness  were  boundless,  and  there 


was  such  a  vast  difference  of  principles,  and 
so  much  animosity  existed  between  those 
two  hon.  gentleman  and  their  respective 
supporters,  that  you  could  never  for  one 
moment  have  imagined  that  they  could 
endure  each  other  as  neighbors  on  the 
Treasury  benches.  This  mutual  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  reminds  me  of  the  effect 
sroduced  on  my  mind  by  the  happy  family, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  New 
York  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  rat  was  to  be 
seen  between  the  paws  of  the  cat,  the  monkey 
running  after  the  rabbit,  and  the  sparrow  co¬ 
quetting  with  the  owl.  (Hear,  and  laughter.) 
How  long  have  the  men  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred  paid  any  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Oxford  ?  How  long  have  they  listened  to 
him  ?  It  is  only  since  those  hon.  gentlemen 
have  found  themselves  in  a  minority  in  this 
House,  since  the  Tach6-Macdonald  Go¬ 
vernment  have  resolved  per  fas  aut  nefas 
to  retain  office — never  before.  Now,  all  this 
has  not  tended  to  inspire  me  with  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  plan  of  Confederation,  and  has 
indeed  made  me  resolve  to  vote  against  the 
whole,  because  this  scheme  is  to  be  accepted 
in  toto  or  not  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Government  tells  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  resolutions  cannot  be  amended  in  any 
particular;  the  seventy-two  resolutions,  they 
say,  must  be  voted  all  together,  so  as  to  give 
no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  a  treaty  from 
which  no  deviation  can  be  allowed.  But 
how  is  it  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tilley, 
of  New  Brunswick,  offered  to  allow  the 
Opposition  in  that  province  to  amend  this 
treaty?  And  did  not  the  Government 
declare,  at  the  end  of  the  last  session,  that 
they  intended  to  propose  an  amendment  of 
some  kind  to  the  Constitutional  Act,  and 
that  they  would  submit  it  to  the  people  for 
their  consideration  before  seeking  its  adop¬ 
tion  ?  And  now  they  refuse  to  do  this.  Ah  ! 
I  repeat,  all  this  is  very  far  from  inspiring 
me  with  the  least  confidence-  in  the  scheme 
of  Confederation,  and  in  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration.  You  must  swallow  the  whole 
scheme  without  hesitation,  without  power  to 
offer  a  single  amendment.  Let  those  who 
please  vote  for  such  a  measure,  the  humble 
member  for  Yamaska  assuredly  will  not. 
I  therefore  declare  that  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  against  the  measure  now  under  consi¬ 
deration.  (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUBEL  said  — Mr. 
Speaker,  in  return  for  the  indulgence 
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extended  by  tbe  House,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
do  not  rise  to  make  a  long  speech,  but  that 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  silent 
vote.  However,  before  recording  my  vote 
upon  the  measure  which  is  submitted  to  us, 
I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  Government. 
I  acknowledge  that  if  I  confined  myself  to 
consulting  my  own  ideas,  I  should  not  put 
this  question  ;  but  I  do  so  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  several  of  my  friends,  both 
within  this  House  and  beyond  its  precincts. 
Those  friends  have  expressed  alarm  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  resolutions, 
and  have  requested  me  to  ask  an  explanation 
from  the  Hod.  Attorney  General  for  Upper 
Canada,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  that 
clause.  I  have  therefore  to  ask  him  whether 
article  46  of  the  resolutions,  which  states 
that  “  both  the  English  and  French  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  employed  in  the  General 
Parliament  and  in  its  proceedings,  and  in 
the  Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,”  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  placing  the  use  of  the 
two  languages  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  ?  In  stating  the  appre¬ 
hensions  entertained  by  certain  persons  on 
this  subject — and  I  consider  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  patriotism  on  their  part,  and  that 
their  apprehensions  may  be  legitimate — I 
hope  the  Government  will  not  impute  to  me 
any  hostile  intention,  and  will  perceive  that 
the  course  I  adopt  is  in  their  interest,  as  it 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  dissipating 
the  apprehensions  in  question  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— 1 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  answering  the 
question  put  to  me  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
the  county  of  Quebec.  I  may  state  that  the 
meaning  of  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Conference  is  this,  that  the  rights  of 
the  French-Canadian  members  as  to  the 
status  of  their  language  in  the  Federal 
Legislature  shall  be  precisely  the  same  as 
they  now  are  in  the  present  Legislature  of 
Canada  in  every  possible  respect.  I  have 
still  further  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
moment  this  was  mentioned  in  Conference, 
the  members  of  the  deputation  from  the 
Lower  Provinces  unanimously  stated  that  it 
was  right  and  just,  and  without  one  dis¬ 
sentient  voice  gave  their  adhesion  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  proposition  that  the 
status  of  the  French  language,  as  regards 
the  procedure  in  Parliament,  the  printing  of 
measures,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  should 
be  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  Legis¬ 
lature.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Me.  DORION — I  do  not  rise  to 


offer  any  lengthened  remarks,  but  to  draw 
for  a  moment  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Administration,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
some  information  in  connection  with  this 
scheme ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  would  say  a 
word  in  reply  to  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  put  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  county 
of  Quebec  (Hon.  Mr.  Evantcrel),  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  the  French  language.  The 
Hon.  Attorney  General  West  stated  that  the 
intention  of  delegates  at  the  Quebec  Confer¬ 
ence  was  to  give  the  same  guarantees  for  the 
use  of  the  French  language  in  the  Federal 
Legislature,  as  now  existed  under  the  present 
union.  I  conceive,  sir,  that  this  is  no  guarantee 
whatsoever,  for  in  the  Union  Act  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  English  language  alone  should 
be  used  in  Parliament,  and  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  was  entirely  prohibited  ;  but  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  subsequently  repealed  by  the  11th 
and  12th  Victoria,  and  the  matter  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Legislature.  So  that  if, 
to-morrow,  this  Legislature  choose  to  vote 
that  no  other  but  the  English  language 
should  be  used  in  our  proceedings,  it  might 
do  so,  and  thereby  forbid  the  use  of  the 
French  language.  There  is,  therefore,  do 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the  use  of 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada,  but  the  will  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  majority.  And  as  the 
number  of  French  members  in  the  General 
Legislature,  under  the  proposed  Confedera¬ 
tion,  will  be  proportionately  much  smaller 
than  it  is  in  the  present  Legislature,  this 
ought  to  make  hon.  members  consider  what 
little  chance  'there  is  for  the  continued  use 
of  their  language  in  the  Federal  Legislature; 
This  is  the  only  observation  I  have  to  make 
on  this  subject,  and  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  the  answer  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General . 
West.  J 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— I 
desire  to  say  that  I  agree  with  my  hon. 
friend  that  as  it  stands  just  now  the  majority 
governs;  but  in  order  to  cure  this,  it  was 
agreed  at  the  Conference  to  embody  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Imperial  Act.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  was  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  fear  an  accident  might  arise 
subsequently,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  the 
deputation  from  each  province  that  the  use 
of  the  French  language  should  form  one  of 
the  principles  on  upon  which  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  should  be  established,  and  that  its  use, 
as  at  present,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Imperial  Act.  (Hear  hear.) 
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Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER — I  will 
add  to  wliat  has  been  stated  by  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  for  Upper  Canada,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Que¬ 
bec  and  the  hon.  member  for  Hochelaga, 
that  it  was  also  necessary  to  protect  the 
English  minorities  in  Lower  Canada  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  their  language,  because 
in  the  Local  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada 
the  majority  will  be  composed  of  French- 
Canadians.  The  members  of  the  Conference 
were  desirous  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  that  majority  to  decree  the  abolition 
of  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the 
Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  any 
more  than  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  to  do  so  with  respect  to 
the  French  language.  I  will  also  add  that 
the  use  of  both  languages  will  be  secured 
in  the  Imperial  Act  to  be  based  on  these 
resolutions.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this  statement;  but  I  fail  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  resolutions  themselves  which 
gives  such  an  assurance,  in  proof  of  which 
we  have  the  honorable  member  for  Quebec 
county  asking  how  the  matter  really  stands. 
But  it  is  not  simply  for  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  Legislature  that  protection 
is  needed — that  is  not  of  so  great  importance 
as  is  the  publication  of  the  laws  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Parliament.  The  speeches  deli¬ 
vered  in  this  House  are  only  addressed  to  a 
few,  but  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  the  Home 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  a  million 
or  nearly  a  million  of  whom  speak  the  French 
language.  I  now  beg  to  address  one  or  two 
observations  on  a  different  subject.  When 
the  question  was  first  brought  before  us,  I 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  printed  resolutions 
which  are  now  submitted  to  us,  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  were  despatched  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  during  the  recess,  by 
the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary.  The  discre¬ 
pancy  consists  in  the  wording  of  the  third 
section  of  the  29th  resolution.  In  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  were  sent  us  by  the  Hon.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary,  the  29th  read  as  follows  : — 

The  General  Government  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  gocd  gov¬ 
ernment  oi  the  Federated  Provinces  (saving  the 
Sovereignty  of  England),  and  especially  laws 
respecting  the  following  subjects . — [The  subjects, 
37  in  number,  follow,  the  3rd  reading  thus]:  — 
3.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of 
customs  on  imports  and  exports,  except  on 
exports  of  timber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals, 
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and  sawn  lumber,  and  of  coal  and  other  miner¬ 
als.  [The  43rd  of  the  same  resolutions  states] : 
The  local  legislatures  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects : — 
Direct  taxation  and  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
the  export  of  limber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals, 
and  sawn  lumber,  and  of  coalk'-  and  other 
minerals. 

So  that  the  General  Government  are  forbidden 
to  place  export  duties  on  lumber,  coals,  and 
other  minerals  found  in  any  of  the  several 
provinces,  such  right  being  reserved  to  the 
local  legislatures.  But  in  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  House  in  English,  there  is  a 
most  important  and  invidious  distinction,  and 
I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Finance 
Minister  to  it  early  in  the  debate.  It  states  :  — 

The  General  Parliament  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws,  etcetera,  respecting  the  following 
subjects : —  *  *  *  3.  The  imposition  or  re¬ 

gulation  of  duties  of  customs  on  imports  and 
exports — except  on  exports  of  timber,  logs, 
masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn  lumber  from  New 
Brunswick ;  and  of  Coals  and  other  minerals  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

By  the  first  of  these  series  of  resolutions 
the  General  Government  was  deprived  of  the 
right  of  imposing  export  duties  on  lumber, 
coals,  and  other  minerals  in  regard  to  all  the 
provinces ;  whilst  by  the  resolutions  now  before 
the  House,  the  General  Government  is  allowed 
to  impose  such  duties  except  on  lumbei  ex¬ 
ported  from  New  Brunswick,  and  coals  and 
other  minerals  exported  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Then  the  43rd  resolution  now  before  the  House 
says : — 

The  local  legislatures  shall  have  power  to  make 
laws  respecting  the  following  subjects:— 1.  Di¬ 
rect  taxation,  and  in  New  Brunswick  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  duties  on  the  export  of  timber,  logs, 
masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn  lumber ;  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,  of  coals  and  other  minerals. 

That  is  to  say,  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  they  have  a  right  to  impose  duties,  for 
local  purposes,  on  the  export  of  lumber,  coals, 
and  other  minerals,  whilst  in  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  that  power  is  withheld ;  and 
while  the  timber  and  minerals  from  Canada 
can  be  taxed  by  the  General  Government  for 
general  purposes,  the  timber  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  the  coal  and  minerals  of  Nova 
Scotia,  can  only  he  taxed  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  provinces,  and  for  local  pur¬ 
poses  only.  This  is  a  most  unjust  arrange¬ 
ment  for  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Now,  sir,  I  find  in  an  official  document,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nova  Scotia  under  the  sanction  of 
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the  Government  of  that  province,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  parliament  now  sitting,  that  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government  and  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  in  respect  to  the  export  duties  upon 
lumber,  coals,  and  other  minerals,  are  exactly 
the  same,  word  for  word,  as  are  set  forth  in 
the  printed  copy  sent  to  the  members  during 
the  recess.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  that  this  was  a  treaty  entered  into  by 
the  delegates  of  the  several  provinces  3  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  treaty  in  which  alterations  have 
been  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  to 
this  discrepancy,  and  asked  which  was  the 
true  and  correct  copy  of  the  resolutions,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  the  copy  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  There  has 
been  an  alteration  somewhere ;  and  in  a  matter 
of  this  serious  importance,  the  Government 
ought  to  tell  us  how  and  where  it  occurred — 
they  ought  to  inform  us  if  it  is  not  the  case 
that  the  treaty  was  changed  after  the  Confer¬ 
ence  had  ceased  to  meet,  and  at  whose  request 
and  by  whom  the  change  was  made.  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  called  to  vote  for  a  scheme, 
here,  different  from  that  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  more  un¬ 
favorable  to  us  than  that  which  the  delegates 
from  Nova  Scotia  have  reported  to  their  Gov¬ 
ernment.  While  on  this  subject,  I  will  also 
remark  that  there  is  also  a  discrepancy  between 
the  French  and  the  English  versions  of  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  House,  the 
French  version  being  the  same  as  the  one  com¬ 
municated  to  the  members  by  the  Hon.  Provin¬ 
cial  Secretary,  and  also  to  those  submitted  to 
the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  change  has  been  made  in 
these  resolutions  submitted  to  this  House,  and 
it  is  well  that  we  should  have  some  informa¬ 
tion,  and  know  what  has  taken  place  about 
this  pretended  treaty  since  the  separation  of 
the  delegates.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  an¬ 
other  important  matter  which  demands  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House.  It  has  been  stated  here 
that  the  whole  of  the  delegates  had  agreed  to 
tbe  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  name  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  an  exception,  and  to  that  the 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  declared  that 
all  the  delegates  had  agreed  to  these  resolu¬ 
tions.  Is  not  that  what  was  stated  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  DORION — But  I  find  that 
besides  Mr.  Palmer,  who  asserted  publicly 
that  he  had  sigued  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  to  authenticate  them,  and  that  he 
had  not  agreed  to  these  resolutions,  there  is 


also  Mr.  Dickey,  another  delegate,  who  has 
taken  the  same  course.  Mr.  Dickey  even 
went  so  far  as  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  R. 
Graves  McDonnell,  in  which  he  says: — 

The  Honorable  Provincial  Secretary  has 
submitted  for  my  inspection  a  report  to  Your 
Excellency,  dated  5th  December  last,  and  signed 
by  himself,  the  Honorable  Attorney  General, 
the  Honorable  J.  McCully,  and  A.  G.  Archi¬ 
bald,  Esq.,  of  the  result  of  a  mission  with  which 
we  were  charged  by  Your  Excellency,  to  attend  a 
Conference  at  Quebec  upon  the  subject  of  Inter¬ 
colonial  union.  In  that  report  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  cordially  to  concur,  except  as  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  would  seem  to  imply  the 
unanimous  action  of  members  of  the  Conference. 
As  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  my 
colleagues  in  several  important  details  of  the 
scheme  submitted  to  Your  Excellency,  1  feel 
myself  constrained  to  withhold  my  signature  from 
the  report,  unaccompanied  by  this  explanation. 
My  regret  at  this  circumstance  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  reflection  that  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  his 
despatch  of  3rd  December  last,  sustains  my  view 
that  the  scheme  is  susceptible  of  modification  and 
improvement. 

(Hear,  hear.)  These  are  two  points  which  I 
think  are  very  important,  and  the  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  ought  to  offer  some  ex¬ 
planation — on  the  first  point,  at  all  events. 
In  the  return  of  correspondence  presented  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  I  find  also  a  very 
important  letter  which  was  addressed  on  the 
9th  of  January  last,  by  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Governor  General 
of  Canada.  That  letter  has  never  been  com¬ 
municated  to  us,  although  an  Address  for  all 
the  correspondence  in  reference  to  this  Confed¬ 
eration  scheme  was  proposed  and  carried  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  This  letter  of  Sir  R.  Graves 
McDonnell  was  in  answer  to  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Monck  of  the  23rd  December, 
1864,  and  the  third  paragraph  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

It  is  evident  from  the  communication  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  expects  to  be  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  embodying  the  suggestions 
of  the  Quebec  Conference,  by  deputations  from 
the  several  provinces.  It  also  appears  to  myself 
and  the  members  of  my  Government,  that  to 
avoid  the  probable  multiplied  divergence  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  each  Legislature,  inseparable  from  discuss- 
ing  a  great  variety  of  details  in  several  independ¬ 
ent  parliaments,  despite  of  a  general  agreement 
in  the  main  objects  and  principles  of  the  general 
scheme,  it  is  better  for  these  provinces  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  friendly  arbitrament  of  the 
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Queen’s  Government  and  send  delegates  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  latter  during  the  preparation  of  the 
proposed  Imperial  Bill.  The  peculiar  “views” — 
and  this  is  the  point — of  each  legislature  might, 
if  necessary,  find  expression  in  instructions  to 
the  delegates  from  each. 

(Hear,  hear.)  So  wo  find  in  this  letter, 
which  has  been  withheld  from  us,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  amendments  can  be  made  to  the 
scheme  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  de¬ 
legates  from  each  of  the  several  legislatures  ; 
and  yet  honorable  gentlemen  have  stated  that 
these  resolutions  were,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
treaty,  which  this  Legislature  could  not  alter 
or  amend  in  the  least  important  particular, 
hut  that  honorable  members  must  say  “  aye  ” 
or  “  nay  ”  upon  them  precisely  as  they  stand  ! 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  three  material  cir¬ 
cumstances  here  cited — first,  the  discrepancies 
in  regard  to  the  export  duties  on  lumber, 
coals  and  other  minerals  ;  second,  the  discre¬ 
tion  which  is  reserved  to  the  Lower  Provin¬ 
ces,  by  their  legislatures,  to  alter  and  amend 
the  resolutions ;  and  third,  the  disseut  by  two 
of -the  delegates  to  the  so-called  treaty,  al¬ 
though  we  have  been  informed  by  our  own 
Government  that  the  Conference  was  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  de¬ 
sire  explanations  from  the  Ministry  on  these 
important  points.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  GALT. — As  to  the  first  point,  I 
can  only  say  that  full  explanations  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  on  several  occasions ;  with 
reference  to  the  second  point,  the  Canadian 
Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  delegates  after  they  left  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  as  regards  the  third  point,  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Governor  General  sent  down  the 
correspondence  to  this  House  as  fully  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  I  presume  the  lieutenant- 
governors  of  the  other  provinces  did  the 
same. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  will  remind  the 
honorable  gentleman  that  there  is  another 
discrepancy.  The  French  copy  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  before  the  House  is  exactly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  printed  document  sent  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  with  the  copy  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  while 
the  English  copy  now  before  the  House  is 
different.  Now,  of  these  different  versions 
which  is  the  correct  one,  and  where  has  the 
alteration  been  made  ?  The  importance  of 
the  question  is,  I  think,  very  great;  for  if 
the  version  given  in  this  Blue-Book  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  French  copy,  be  cor¬ 
rect,  we  in  Lower  Canada  will  have  a  right 
to  impose,  for  local  purposes,  an  export  duty 


on  all  timber,  either  from  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.;  The  resolution  is  in 
plain  terms,  and  declares  that  the  General 
Government  shall  have  no  right  to  impose 
an  export  duty  on  timber,  but  that  the  local 
governments  shall. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN  —  The  right  copy  is 
that  in  the  Speaker  s  hands,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — But  there  are  two 
versions  of  it — the  one  in  English  differing 
from  that  in  French. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I 
moved  the  resolutions  in  English,  and  if  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  French  copy,  it  is  an 
error  in  the  translation. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION— Well,  if  the  English 
copy  is  the  right  one,  the  General  Government 
will  have  the  right  to  impose  an  export  duty 
on  all  timber  except  that  exported  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  on  all  coals  and  minerals 
except  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Several  MEMBERS— That  is  the  right 
one. 

Mr.  De  NIVERVILLE— Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  junior  member  of  this  honorable  House, 
it  was  proper  that  I  should  be  the  last  to 
speak  on  the  question  which  now  engages  our 
attention.  A  very  few  days  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  session,  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  till  the  seat  which  I  now 
occupy  in  this  chamber,  and  should  be  called 
on  to  vote  on  the  question  of  Confederation, 
and  take  part  in  the  debate  upon  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  have  not  had  time,  as  most  of  the 
honorable  members  who  have  spoken  on  the 
scheme  submitted  to  the  House  have  had,  to 
prepare  myself  to  treat  it  in  apolitical  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  sense,  and  to  examine  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  had  the 
time  necessary  to  make  myself  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  in  all  its  hearings,  I  should 
have  acted  not  otherwise  than  I  shall  now  act. 
I  should  have  left,  us  now,  to  other  members 
of  this  House  better  qualified  than  I  am  in  re¬ 
spect  of  knowledge,  and  the  discussion  and 
consideration  of  great  political  questions, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  a  long  service  in  Par¬ 
liament — I  should  have  left  to  such  honor¬ 
able  members  the  office  of  viewing  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  various  aspects  which  distinguish 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  member  for  the  chief 
place  of  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  and  a 
French-Cauadian,  I  ought  to  speak  in  explan¬ 
ation  of  my  views.  The  difficult  position  of 
the  country  for  the  last  few  years,  arising 
from  the  equal  strength  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  political  arena,  and  rendering  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  affairs  arduous  to  the  va- 


rious  ministries  which  had,  one  after  another, 
come  into  power — that  position,  I  say,  ne¬ 
cessitated  a  change  which  might  put  an  end 
to  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Our  situ¬ 
ation  was  like  that  of  the  Roman  Empire 
when  near  its  fall.  The  union,  as  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  for  Lower  Canada  (Hon. 
Mr.  Cartier)  so  well  said,  had  lasted  its 
time  ;  it  now  became  necessary  to  try  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  was  necessary  that  the  nation 
which,  of  all  the  different  races  which  inhabit 
the  British  Provinces  in  North  America,  is 
foremost  in  duration,  energy  and  prosperity, 
should  take  the  lead  and  initiate  that  measure 
which  was  to  deliver  t}ie  country  from  its  diffi¬ 
culties.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  natural 
remedy  which  occurred  was  the  scheme  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  English  Provinces  on  this 
continent,  and  as  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
— men  who  have  thrown  all  their  powers,  cour¬ 
age  and  perseverance  into  their  opposition — 
have  never  moved  any  other,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  which  found  acceptance.  This 
scheme  has  not  bad  the  effect  of  producing 
fear  in  my  mind,  as  it  has  in  several  members 
who  have  spoken  before  me.  After  careful 
examination,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  practicable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  for  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  nether 
world.  It  was  not  possible  to  take  every 
advantage  for  Lower  Canada,  and  to  leave 
nothing  for  Upper  Canada  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Some  concessions  were  necessary 
to  be  made  in  common  justice,  as  we  were 
obtaining  great  material  advantages,  together 
with  the  preservation  and  protection  of  our 
dearest  interests.  In  short,  it  was  necessarv 
that  we  and  they  should  make  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  termed  a  compromise,  and  that  compro¬ 
mise  was  such  as  to  be  in  our  favor  in  every 
respect.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  religious 
man,  but  I  may  venture  to  assert,  without 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  modesty,  that  I 
love  and  revere  my  religion  as  much  as  any 
other  man  in  this  House.  Before,  therefore, 
I  could  form  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
question  that  is  now  before  the  House,  and 
give  my  vote  in  favor  of  it,  I  did  not  omit  to 
consult  our  priests.  I  have  always  blamed 
the  conduct  of  those  priests  who  interfered  in 
elections  and  matters  of  policy,  acting  the 
parts  of  canvassers  and  ultra-partisans,  instead 
of  endeavoring  from  the  pulpit —  the  very 
abode  of  truth — to  calm  the  animosities  of 
parties,  and  to  aid  the  people  in  making  an 
honest,  free,  independent  and  judicious  choice, 
and  turning  in  3  manner  the  pulpit  of  truth 


itself  into  a  political  tribune,  from  which  they 
promulgate  principles  which  might  be  termed 
seditious.  Such  conduct  I  have  always  con¬ 
demned.  I  love  to  find  in  the  members  of 
the  clergy  those  virtues  which  ought  to  char¬ 
acterise  them;  and  as  now  the  business  in 
band  is  not  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  a  complete  change  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  citizens,  and  to 
enjoy  as  fully  and  completely  as  any  other 
class  the  endowments  and  privileges  which 
belong  to  others,  and  that,  as  others  have,  so 
should  they  have  a  right  to  examine  the  new 
Constitution  which  we  are  to  receive,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  on  its  merits  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Relying  on  the  judgment  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  certain  of  this  order,  I  thought  it 
right  to  consult  them.  I  had  recourse  to  two 
members  of  the  clergy  of  the  district  of  Three 
Rivers — men  of  great  learning,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  scheme  of 
Confederation — men  who  were  perfectly  free 
from  the  spirit  of  party,  without  political  bias 
or  personal  ambition  to  be  gratified  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  respect  as  being  the 
fruit  of  a  life  of  study  and  labor  constantly 
employed  to  increase  the  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  protect  our  religious  institutions. 
(  Hear,  hear.)  I  have  no  intention  to  name 
those  two  venerable  men,  who  are  known 
throughout  the  country  as  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  .members  of  our  Canadian 
clergy  and  most  eminent  citizens.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  .consulted  those  two  men,  and 
both  agreed  in  making  answer  that  they  were 
favorable  to  the  project  of  Confederation  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  on 
this  continent.  Resting,  then,  on  my  own 
convictions  that  Confederation  is  the  best 
means  we  have  at  hand  of  escaping  from  the 
present  difficult  position  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  authority  of  members  of  the  clergy 
— an  authority  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning,  because  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministerial  plan  have  affected  to  believe  that 
all  the  clergy  in  the  country  are  opposed  to 
the  measure — thus  supported,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  principle  and 
the  project  of  Confederation.  Certain  appre¬ 
hensions  have  arisen  in  the  public  mind  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  project  in  question  ;  these  fears,  1 
need  not  say,  have  been  exoited  by  the 
opponents  of  tbe  measure,  who  make  them¬ 
selves  hoarse  with  crying  that  Frenoh-Canadian 
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nationality  would  be  swallowed  up  by  Con¬ 
federation,  and  that  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years’  time  there  would  not  be  a  single  French- 
Canadian  left  in  Lower  Canada.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appeal,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of 
these  declarations,  to  the  men  who  in  1840 
— the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  provinces — 
labored  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy  to 
guard  the  natural  depository  of  our  social  and 
religious  rights  from  danger — I  appeal,  to 
prove  it,  to  those  men  who  applied  all  their 
energy,  their  abilities,  and  their  patriotism 
to  prevent  the  union ;  to  those  men  who, 
endowed  with  a  singleness  of  mind  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  animates  the  opponents  of 
Confederation,  procured  numerous  petitions  to 
be  signed  against  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  ;  to  those  men,  in  short,  who 
predicted  that  in  ten  years’  time  there  would 
not  be  a  single  French-Canadian  left — these 
men  I  summon  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  I  ask  them — “  Gentlemen,  did  you  predict 
truly?  What  has  become  of  that  French- 
Canadian  nationality  which  was  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  union  ?  Has  it  disappeared, 
as  you  said  it  would  ?  See  and  judge  for 
yourselves.”  That  nation,  which  was  doomed 
to  be  annihilated,  has  built  up  Montreal,  the 
first  commercial  city  in  the  two  Canadas — 
Montreal,  on  which  the  honorable  member  for 
Richelieu  (Mr.  Perrault)  pronounced  such 
a  pompous  eulogy  in  his  speech  the  other 
evening — an  eulogy  that  he  extended  to 
the  country  generally — praising  its  immense 
resources  and  growing  prosperity.  It  was 
under  the  union  and  through  the  union  that 
the  splendid  Victoria  Bridge  was  erected,  the 
most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Under  its  auspices,  also,  we  con¬ 
structed  those  immense  canals  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  from  the  lips  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Richelieu ;  and  every 
body  knows  that  that  honorable  member  is 
eminently  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
on  such  matters,  having  seen  and  examined 
the  canals  constructed  in  Europe.  Accor¬ 
dingly  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  our 
canals  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  canals 
of  Europe,  as  he  tells  us  in  respect  to  several 
of  our  canals,  that  a  boy  in  the  smallest  of 
skiffs  could  touch  the  reoUement  walls  with 
his  two  tiny  oars.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
accept  the  interpretation  put  on  that  part  of 
the  honorable  member’s  speech  by  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Montcalm  (Mr.  Joseph 
Dttfresne),  in  which  he  said  that  there  were 
men  on  the  bench  of  bishops  as  well  informed 
and  as  eminent  as  any  that  were  to  be  found 


in  any  ministry.  This  is  the  interpretation  I 
put  on  that  phrase  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Richelieu,  and  I  do  not  think  I  mistake 
in  saying  that  it  turns  against  those  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas, 
did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  it.  In 
1840  those  men,  those  good  and  zealous 
patriots,  told  the  people,  by  way  of  serving 
their  cause,  that  in  twenty-five  years  there 
would  not  he  a  single  French-Canadian  left  in 
Lower  Canada  j  and  now  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Richelieu  comes  out  and  gives  them  the 
lie  direct  by  saying  that,  at  this  present  time, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bench  of  bishops  num¬ 
bers  among  its  members  men — of  course 
French-Canadians — who  are  as  eminent  for 
their  talents  and  acquirements  as  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  our  political  world  ; 
and  that  religion  is  amply  protected  by  the 
present  Constitution,  which  was  nevertheless 
destined,  according  to  those  great  patriots,  to 
swallow  us  up  and  sweep  us  from  the  face  of 
the  continent. 

Mr.  DENIS — That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  De  NIVERVILLE— One  word  to 
comfort  those  French-Catadians  who  are 
afraid  of  suffering  wrong  in  the  Federal 
Parliament,  being  as  they  say  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  minority  of  that  body  Ever  since 
nations  began  to  comprehend  their  true 
interests,  a  certain  equilibrium  has  been 
established  which  it  will  always  be  their  aim 
to  maintain.  This  constitutes  the  protection 
which  the  union  of  two  weak  parties  affords 
against  a  strong  one,  which  would  aggran 
dize  itself  at  their  expense.  This  law  of 
equilibrium  is  reproduced  in  all  times  and 
places — among  nations  and  among  indivi¬ 
duals  :  it  is  found  even  amoDg  animals. 
For  what  purpose  did  the  two  first  nations 
in  the  world,  France  and  England,  unite 
together  to  resist  the  invading  forces  of  the 
powerful  despot  of  the  north — the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  what  was  the  object  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Crimea?  Was  it  to  reap 
the  barren  glory  of  shouting  that  the  French 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  assault  with  the  im¬ 
petuous  speed  of  the  thunderbolt ;  that  the 
English  soldiers  received  the  enemy’s  fire 
without  yielding  a  foot ;  that  they  marched 
with  the  cool  determination  of  a  wedge  of 
iron  against  the  enemy’s  squares,  and  that 
nothing  could  resist  their  onward  move¬ 
ment  ?  By  no  means.  Those  two  powers 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  their  respective  armies, 
and  did  not  need  to  put  them  to  the  proof. 
Their  intention  was  simply  to  prevent  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia  from  extending  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  his  states  indefinitely,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  Why  did  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  go  to  war 
with  his  cousin  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ? 
For  exactly  the  same  reason.  I  will  go 
even  further,  and  ask  why  the  beast  grazing 
in  a  pasture  drives  away  the  first  strange 
animal  which  enters  it  ?  It  is  a  mere 
instinct  ol  self-preservation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  that  instinct  of 
self-preservation  prevails  among  all  created 
beings  on  the  earth,  why  should  it  not 
be  produced  among  the  different  provinces 
of  the  Confederation  ?  If  Upper  Canada 
should  ever  seek  to  act  unjustly  towards 
Lower  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces,  the 
latter  would  naturally  and  instinctively 
strike  up  an  alliance  to  resist  the  encroach¬ 
ments  and  injustice  of  the  sister  province. 
I  am  certain,  therefore,  that  in  this  respect 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  As  a  French- 
Canadian,  it  is  my  business  to  speak  of  what 
concerns  us  most  nearly  :  our  religion,  our 
language,  our  institutions  and  our  laws 
Well,  then,  with  respect  to  our  language,  I 
ask  whether  there  is  the  least  danger  of  our 
losing  it  in  the  Confederation  ?  Far  from 
being  in  danger,  I  believe  it  will  be  more  in 
vogue  under  the  new  regime,  as  it  can  be 
spoken  and  made  use  of  not  only  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  and  local  legislatures, 
but  also  in  the  supreme  courts  which  will 
be  hereafter  instituted  in  the  country.  I 
sf  y  that  when  that  time  arrives — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  Confederation  is  established, 
we  shall  have  a  fuller  use  of  our  language. 
For  what  liberty  have  we  in  its  use  in  this 
chamber  ?  That  liberty  which  the  liberals 
have  vaunted  so  highly,  which  cannot  be 
touched  without  destroying  it,  in  what  way 
have  we  it  here  ?  Has  it  been  conceded  to 
us  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word  ?  By 
no  means,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  we  have  it,  but  it 
is  as  Tantalus  had  the  water — lie  was 
thirsty,  but  he  drank  not;  though  the  water 
bubbled  to  his  lips,  the  water  receded  as 
soon  as  he  attempted  to  receive  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  truth,  what  kind  of  liberty  have 
we,  who  do  not  understand  the  English 
language!*  We  are  at  liberty  to  hold  our 
tongues,  to  listen,  and  to  understand  if  we 
can.  (Hear,  hear,  and  continued  laughter.) 
Under  the  Confederation,  the  Upper  Cana¬ 
dians  will  speak  their  language,  and  the 
Lower  Canadians  theirs,  just  as  we  do  now; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  who  count  a 
large  majority  of  their  countrymen  in  the 


House,  may  hope  to  hear  their  language 
spoken  the  oftenest,  as  new  members  will 
use  the  language  of  the  majority.  I  intend 
no  reproval  to  the  honorable  members  who 
have  spoken  in  English  on  the  question 
now  before  the  House,  thus  depriving  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  understanding  them,  and, 
therefore,  of  enjoying  their  eloquence,  and 
being  convinced  by  their  logic.  What  they 
have  done  on  the  present  occasion  is  a 
simple  act  of  justice  due  to  the  majority  of 
this  House,  and  one  which  the  French- 
Canadians  have  always  rendered  with  pleasure. 
But  if  we  follow  the  example  of  most  French- 
Canadians  in  days  gone  by,  we  shall  not  keep 
our  language  long  How  often  do  we  find 
in  the  towns,  nay,  even  in  the  country  parts, 
Canadians  who  have  no  sooner  caught  up 
two  words  of  English  than  they  run  off  with 
delight  to  repeat  them  to  their  neighbors. 
Emigration  to  the  United  States,  which  will 
cease  under  Confederation  (for  we  shall  have 
the  management  of  our  public  lands),  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  that  stupid  mania 
with  which  all  seem  to  be  seized  who  have 
lived  some  time  among  our  neighbors  and 
returned  to  Canada.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  that  lamentable  mania,  I  shall  relate  a 
circumstance  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
actors.  Not  two  months  since,  I  was  on  the 
platform  at  the  station  where  the  branch 
from  Arthabaska  to  Three  Rivers  leaves  the 
Grand  Trunk,  when  two  young  men,  dressed 
in  the  American  fashion,  came  to  the  hotel. 
One,  as  he  came  in,  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Where  is  the  ostler  ?”  The  man, 
who  was  a  stout  Canadian,  soon  made  his 
appearance,  and  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on 
the  gentleman,  called  out  in  his  turn, 
“What!  Joe,  is  it  you  ?”  (  Tieris  !  e’esttoi, 
Joh  /)  Of  course  our  pretended  American 
was  taken  aback,  and  for  the  moment  dumb¬ 
founded.  Seeing  his  embarrassment,  and 
willing,  in  pity  to  the  poor  victim  of  affecta¬ 
tion,  to  relieve  him  from  it,  although  it  had 
its  comic  side,  I  called  to  the  stableman  and 
said,  “  Go  and  take  the  gentlemen’s  horses ; 
don’t  you  see  they  are  Americans,  and  that 
they  don’t  understand  you.”  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  scenes  frequently  occur ; 
nay,  those  who  move  now  and  then  from 
home  may  see  them  every  day.  So  if 
we  do  not  wish  our  beautiful  language 
to  lose  its  influence,  we  must  not  fail  to 
discountenance  the  affectation  of  Canadians 
talking  English  when  they  hardly  know 
a  word  of  it.  Otherwise  we  must  take 
to  talking  English,  and  let  our  own  language 
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sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion.  For  our 
religion  I  have  no  fears.  The  experience  of 
the  past  is  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  We 
live  no  longer  in  those  times  when  Paradise 
was  the  promised  reward  of  all  who  ill-treated 
those  of  a  religion  different  from  their  own. 
These  are  not  the  days  in  which  wars  and 
troubles  between  nations  were  begotten  ol 
religious  hatred.  The  world  is  too  civilized 
to  renew  the  scenes  which  were  then  con¬ 
stantly  exhibited.  Every  man  is  free  to 
practise  his  religion  as  he  pleases,  and  this 
tolerant  spirit  is  especially  to  be  noted  as 
characterising  the  English  nation.  True, 
we  find  some  fanatics  both  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  French  population  :  unfortu¬ 
nately  we  had  two  instances  of  the  working 
of  this  spirit  in  one  evening  in  this  House — 
the  one  from  a  Catholic,  the  other  from  a 
Protestant.  The  former  cried  out  loudly 
that  Confederation  would  be  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  while  the  other 
cried  as  loudly  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  Protestants.  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
live  in  fear  and  distrust  of  British  domina¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  we  live  under  the  sway  of 
free  England,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  our  language  will  be  fully  protected, 
and  that  ip  fifty  years  from  this  present  time, 
good  Catholics  will  be  allowed  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  as  freely,  as  saiely  and  as 
piously  as  this  day,  and  that  the  wicked  will 
not  be  compelled  to  be  more  religious  than 
they  now  are.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Bagot  told  us  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Catholics  in  England,  and 
that  they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  religion  at  their  pleasure,  but  that  they 
are  notrepresented  in  the  English  Parliament. 
This,  far  from  being  a  proof  of  intolerance, 
I  take  to  be  a  proof  of  their  tolerant 
character,  since,  although  able  to  oppress 
the  Catholics,  they  leave  them  at  full  liberty 
to  fulfil  the  pious  exercises  of  their  religion. 
I  repeat  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  fanatics 
in  all  religions;  happily  for  humanity,  they 
are  but  a  small  minority,  and  men  of  good 
sense  hold  them  in  contempt.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Our  institutions  are  secured  to  us  by  our 
treaties  with  Great  Britain;  our  laws  by  the 
articles  of  Confederation.  What  coercion, 
what  restraint  or  opposition  have  we  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  Mother  Country,  when  the 
subject  of  the  British  Government  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  throughout  the  whole  world  to.  be  of 
all  men  the  most  free  ?  Most  free  in  the 


exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen ;  as  free  in 
speech  and  action  as  he  is  secure  in  his  per¬ 
son,  wherever  he  may  find  occasion  to  assert 
his  rights,  to  uphold  them  and  defend  them. 
I  say  u  wherever,”  because  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  can,  with  as  perfect  freedom  and  perfect 
confidence,  state  their  grievances  before  any 
tribunal  and  all  authorities,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  as  they  can  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families  or  in  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends.  We,  moreover,  possess  one  infalli¬ 
ble  meaus — based  on  the  laws  of  Nature 
herself — of  preserving  to  the  French-Cana- 
dians  in  all  their  purity  their  language,  their 
religion,  their  institutions  and  their  laws ; 
and  that  meaus  is  education — the  education 
which  we  receive  first  from  the  authors  of 
our  existence  in  our  childhood,  and  which  is 
afterwards  continued  in  our  elementary 
schools  and  our  seminaries ;  that  education — 
Christian,  moral  and  religious — which  is  so 
carefully,  wisely  and  anxiously  instilled  into 
us  iu  our  youthful  days  by  the  masters  and 
tutors  of  our  colleges ;  that  practical  educa¬ 
tion  which  we  acquire  in  the  course  of  our 
dealings  and  transactions  with  men  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  education  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  renders  nations  prosperous,  rich  and 
great,  which  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of 
which  they  are  worthy,  and  maintains  them 
in  it.  It  never  fades  from  the  mind  on 
which  it  has  been  impressed — it  remains 
fixed  on  the  memory,  like  the  characters 
which  we  engrave  on  the  bark  of  a 
young  tree,  and  which  are  found  long 
years  after,  when  it  falls  under  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe.  As  the  representative  of 
the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  advantages 
which  Confederation  will  bring  to  that  dis¬ 
trict.  Every  one  knows  that  it  possesses 
immense  tracts  of  land  not  yet  opened  out 
to  the  settler,  magnificent  forests  of  timber  of 
all  kinds,  and  mines  of  inestimable  value. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  Three  Rivers 
yields  the  best  iron  in  the  country.  This 
was  proved  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
London,  where  the  first  medals  were  awarded 
to  the  Radnor  Ironworks  Company  for  the 
best  iron-wheels,  in  respect  of  durability, 
elegance  and  quality.  The  St.  Maurice  has 
been  grossly  neglected  by  the  various  Ad¬ 
ministrations  which,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  have  held  office,  although  the  district 
yielded  a  revenue  of  $30,000  or  $40,000  to 
the  public  chest,  which  might  have  entitled 
it  to  some  compensation.  Nevertheless,  the 
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district  of  Three  Rivers  is  not  behind  other 
districts  in  the  country,  either  in  industrial 
success  or  in  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  Arthabaska  Railway, 
which  it  was  said  would  not  pay  running 
expenses,  is  at  present  more  productive  than 
any  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  We 
need  cc  Ionization  roads  and  railways,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  under  the  Confeder¬ 
ation,  when  we  shall  have  the  management 
of  our  own  funds  without  the  interference  of 
Upper  Canada,  we  shall  build  railways  in  all 
parts  where  the  requirements  of  trade  and 
industrial  pursuits  call  for  them.  We  shall 
then  offer  to  the  settler  well-made  and  well- 
kept  roads,  and  the  district  of  Three  Rivers 
will  derive  precious  results  from  them,  as 
well  as  other  districts  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
Hear.)  We  have  a  proof  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  district  of  Three  Rivers 
would  grow,  it  it  were  encouraged.  This  is 
found  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Maurice,  St. 
Etienne,  Ste.  Flore  and  Shawinigan.  It  is 
nearly  twenty-five  years  since  St.  Maurice 
was  a  mere  forest;  now  it  is  a  large, 
rich,  and  beautiful  parish,  of  which  the 
district  of  Three  Rivers  has  reason  to 
be  proud.  It  numbers  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  voters  with  the  parish  of  Mont  Carmel, 
which  is  an  offset  from  ic.  The  extensive  trade 
in  timber  which  is  carried  on  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Maurice,  and  which  employs  thousands 
of  laborers,  is  an  important  element  in 
the  commercial  business  of  the  country, 
exporting  to  a  great  amount  the  lumber 
which  is  taken  from  the  extensive  terri¬ 
tory — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Three  Rivers  ; 
and  these  vast  tracts  whioh  await  the  settler, 
those  iron  mines  so  rich  and  so  well  known, 
those  mines  of  other  minerals  still  hidden 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  St. 
Maurice,  those  riches  of  all  kinds  which 
abound  there  await  only  the  hand  of  man 
to  render  the  district  and  city  of  Three 
Rivers  an  important  part  of  Lower  Canada. 
(Hear,  hoar.)  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  Canada  have  been  accused  of  brihgiug  up 
the  question  of  Confederation  only  as  a 
means  of  retaining  power  and  increasing  it. 
The  Hon.  Attorney  General  for  Lower 
Canada  has  been  accused  of  moving  that 
measure  only  that  he  may  become  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Lower  Canada.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
that  honorable  Minister  has  too  much  energy, 
is  too  laborious,  to  seek  or  to  accept  an  office 


in  which  he  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  my  part,  I  make  a 
present  to  the  Opposition  of  all  the  profit  I 
am  likely  to  derive  from  places  or  dignities 
under  Confederation,  wheu  we  have  it.  I 
repel  the  idea  that  Canadian  statesmen 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  paltry 
notions  of  personal  interest,  when  they  set 
about  devising  means  to  extricate  us  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  were  involved.  They 
had  in  view  only  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  never  had  a  thought,  as  some  have  insinu¬ 
ated,  of  delivering  the  country  up  to  ruin  and 
desolation.  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
declaring  thatl  am  in  favor  of  Confederation, 
and  opposed  to  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  useless. 
An  hon.  member  who  spoke  yesterday  told 
us  that  the  clergy  are  not  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  project  of  Confederation. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  if  the  clergy  are  not 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  how  the  people  can  form  one  who  have 
not  the  necessary  education  ?  How  can 
they  comprehend  the  aggregate  and  the 
details  of  the  scheme,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  or  not  ?  I 
repeat  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  project  now 
under  consideration — first,  because  I  declar¬ 
ed  myself  favorable  to  the  measure  when  I 
presented  myself  to  my  constituents ;  and, 
secondly,  because  1  thiok  it  necessary  and 
even  indispensable,  and  calculated  moreover 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country  in 
general,  and  those  of  Lower  Canada  and  the 
district  of  Three  Rivers  in  particular. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  GAGNON  —  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scheme  of  a  Confederation  of  the  provinces 
now  before  this  House  is  one  too  deeply 
interesting  to  be  received  in  silence.  It  I 
rise  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  it  is  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  justifying  my  opinion  on 
the  subject,,  by  stating  my  reasons  for  enter¬ 
taining  it;  and  as  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  speeches,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of 
the  House.  It  is  the  opinion  of  members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  the 
country  will  derive  great  advantages  from 
this  union ;  but  those  advantages  depend,  as 
most  people  think,  on  the  contingencies  of 
an  unknown  future,  and  by  others,  are  looked 
upon  as  the  doubtful  results  of  a  hazardous 
and  dangerous  speculation,  which  will  in¬ 
volve  the  ruin  of  our  credit.  Not  only,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  we  risk  our  capital,  which  will 
be  lost  in  the  execution  of  this  great  so  heme  ; 
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not  only  do  we  ruin,  by  this  new  union,  the 
credit  of  our  country,  but  we  Lower  Cana¬ 
dians  risk  everything  that  is  dear  to  us, 
eveu  our  nationality,  while  knowing  that  we 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  change  As  an 
inducement  to  Lower  Canada  to  accept  this 
scheme,  we  are  promised  a  railway  to  open 
up  an  intercourse  of  commerce  with  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  we  are  given  to  believe 
that  this  great  commerce  to  be  opened  up 
by  the  grand  line  of  communication  will  be 
a  vast  benefit  to  us  ;  but  those  who  will  take 
time  to  reflect  may  come  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion,  without  any  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
taken,  for  those  provinces  have  nothing  to 
exchange  with  us.  We  have  the  same  pro¬ 
ductions  as  they  have,  and  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  of  them.  They  have 
nothing  but  coal  which  we  do  not  possess, 
and  that  is  not  transported  by  railway.  This 
railway  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lead  to 
the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  for  build¬ 
ing  it,  and  will  afterwards  cost  us  a  great  deal 
in  repairs  and  working  expeuses,  and  after 
all,  will  only  be  of  use  as  a  substitute  for  a 
few  schooners  which  carry  down  our  produce 
to  the  Gulf  Provinces  every  season.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  a  dear  price  to  pay 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  our  little 
inland  navigation,  which  ought  rather  to  be 
protected.  The  amouut  of  expenditure 
involved  in  the  building  of  this  railway,  if 
wisely  applied  to  the  opening  of  colonization 
roads,  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  the  clearing  of  the  public  lands, 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
this  province,  who  would  find  in  these  things 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  which 
would  enable  them  to  do  without  Confeder¬ 
ation,  which  would  be  no  cure  for  our  poli¬ 
tical  troubles.  A  little  more  good-will  and 
calmness  in  discussing  the  question,  would 
have  stifled  the  cry  for  representation  based 
on  population,  and  our  country  would  have 
been  able  to  go  on  under  the  actual  union, 
which  is  less  dangerous  and  less  expensive 
than  that  which  is  now  proposed  by  the 
Government.  I  should  have  had  other  re¬ 
marks  to  offer,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  postpone  them,  as  hon.  members 
must  be  worn  out  with  their  long  sittings, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HUNTINGTON  said— I  do 
not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  in  any  lengthened  re¬ 
marks  ;  and  yet  as  a  member  representing  a 
constituency  of  this  country,  I  do  not  feel 
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disposed  to  give  a  vote  on  this  question, 
without  saying  at  least  a  word  upon  it. 
And  it  occurs  to  me — and  I  say  it  in  the 
best  spirit,  and  with  no  intention  to  cast  a 
reflection  upon  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
— that  if  there  is  so  great  a  desire  as  appears 
to  exist  to-night  on  the  part  of  honorable 
members  to  express  themselves  upon  this 
question — many  of  them  who  are  favorable 
to  the  scheme  as  well  as  opposed  to  it — and 
if  it  is  found  that  the  opportunity  is  cur¬ 
tailed,  the  responsibility  does  not  at  any 
rate  rest  upon  this  side  of  the  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  do  nut  as  I  have  said,  propose  at 
this  late  hour  to  enter  at  any  considerable 
length  into  a  discussion  of  this  measure  ; 
but  there  are  points  that  present  themselves 
to  me  as  possessing  considerable  importance, 
that  have  not,  I  believe,  been  brought  out 
during  the  progress  of  the  debate  ;  and  if 
an  opportunity  is  subsequently  given  for 
remarking  upon  them,  I  may  avail  myself 
of  it.  But  I  cannot  forbear  remarking 
now,  in  reference  to  the  announcement 
made  by  the  Government  the  other  night, 
that  iu  a  certain  sense  I  consider  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe 
it  was  then  stated  that  a  mission  would 
be  sent  to  England  to  consult  with  the 
Imperial  Government  with  a  view  of  arrang¬ 
ing  definitely  the  question  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  this  country,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  defence  to  be  borne  by  the  res¬ 
pective  countries.  Now,  without  desiring 
or  intending  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  by  raising  a  debate  upon  this  point, 
I  cannot  help  observing  that  it  was  desira¬ 
ble,  before  this  scheme  of  Confederation  was 
adopted  at  all  by  the  Conference,  that  this 
arrangement  should  have  taken  place  with 
the  Imperial  Government — that  it  should 
have  been  preliminary  to  the  plan  of  union 
proposed,  and  that  the  Conference  should 
have  taken  upon  itself  to  arrange  with 
the  Imperial  Government  the  proportionate 
expense  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  two 
countries  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  these 
provinces  ;  for,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  question  has  been  forced  upon  us  in 
Canada  as  the  only  means  of  preparing  the 
country  against  the  aggression  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  and  yet  we  are  asked  in  adopting  this 
scheme,  to  go  to  a  great  extent  in  the  dark. 
We  are  asked  to  adopt  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  known  that  the  result  must  be  a 
change  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  de¬ 
fence  we  in  this  country  will  be  called  upon 
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to  bear.  It  has  been  said  that  the  disposi¬ 
tion  in  England  to  take  part  in  our  defence 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Canada  had 
manifested  a  disposition  also  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  defence.  Now,  supposing  we 
should  fail  at  any  time  hereafter  to  bear  what 
may  be  considered  in  England  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  cost,  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  Why,  we  might  be  placed  again 
in  precisely  the  same  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  to-day.  England  might  with¬ 
draw  her  troops  from  this  province,  and 
refuse  to  engage  in  any  defensive  works, 
unless  we  undertook  more  than  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  people  of  this  country  we  are  able 
to  bear ;  and  hence  it  is  my  opinion  that  if 
it  was  desirable  that  this  question  of  Con¬ 
federation  should  be  submitted  to  the  people 
at  all  for  their  adoption,  the  first  and  indis¬ 
pensable  step  to  have  taken  was  to  arrange 
with  the  Imperial  Government  the  terms 
and  conditions  as  regards  the  question  of 
defence  upon  which  we  are  to  enter  this 
new  state  of  political  existence.  In  this 
sense  I  do  not  regret  that  the  scheme,  as  far 
as  the  Lower  Provinces  are  concerned — judg¬ 
ing  from  recent  events  in  New  Brunswick 
and  the  utterances  of  public  men  in  the 
other  colonies — is  likely  to  be  delayed  in  its 
accomplishment ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that 
the  Canadian  Government,  by  this  action  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  will  be  compelled  to 
consult  with  the  Imperial  authorities  and 
arrange  with  them  the  proportion  we  are  to 
bear  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  defence 
of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be 
almost  providential  that  we  are  compelled, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  to  take  this  step  now ;  and  I  must 
say  that  heretofore  there  lias  been  a  disposi¬ 
tion  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  upon 
this  subject;  hut  I  trust  that  when  these 
negotiations  shall  have  taken  place  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  we  shall  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  Government  has  done  and 
what  it  has  agreed  to  do,  and  that  the  exact 
proportion  of  expense  that  we  are  expected 
to  bear  will  be  laid  before  this  House  and 
submitted  to  tbe  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  make  these 
remarks,  sir,  merely  because  to  me  tbe 
point  appears  to  be  a  very  important 
one,  and  because  I  believe  the  fullest 
information  will  be  indispensable  to  this 
House  in  the  future  discussions  that  may 
take  place  upon  this  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  another  point  that  has  suggested 


itself,  to  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  allttde  in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  do  so 
without  reflecting  upon  any  hon.  member 
of  this  House;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling- 
and  expressing  extreme  regret,  as  a  Canadian 
and  a  British  subject,  at  the  spirit  that  has 
characterized  this  discussion  upon  Confeder¬ 
ation  and  defence  on  the  part  of  those  hon. 
gentlemen  who  support  this  scheme.  Sir, 
in  a  British  Legislature,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  build  up  a  great  monarchical  constitution 
on  this  continent,  on  the  model  which  has 
flourished  in  England,  I  regret  that  any 
honorable  gentleman  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  charge  a  seditious  and  disloyal 
intention  upon  all  those- who  cannot  agree 
with  them  in  supporting  this  scheme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  myself — I  say  it  sincerely 
and  earnestly,  though  I  have  boasted  less  of 
my  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown  and  Constitution  than  some  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House — I  think  I  may  say  there  is 
no  one  who  loves  more  than  I  love  the  Brit¬ 
ish  constitutional  system,  no  man  who  de¬ 
sires  more  than  I  desire  to  see  copied  here 
that  British  constitutional-monarchical  sys¬ 
tem,  and  no  man  who  believes  more  firmly 
than  I  believe  that  it  would  give  to  the 
people  of  these  colonies  that  greatness, 
prosperity  and  freedom  that  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  people  from  whom  we  have 
sprung  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  if  this  debate  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a 
place  among  the  records  of  the  country — to 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  serious  utter¬ 
ances  of  our  publio  men,  I  think  it  is  a 
cause  of  deep  regret  that  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  in  view  of  that  great  patriotism  of 
which  they  have  boasted  so  much,  and  which 
they  affirm  has  induced  them  to  sink  minor 
considerations  of  party  and  personal  an¬ 
tagonism  for  the  sake  of  carrying  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the 
disinterested  and  self-denying  exponents, 
have  not  seen  fit,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  to  discuss  it  like  statesmen,  and  not 
brand  as  infamous,  traitorous  and  rebellious 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  view  of 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country,  whether  belonging  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  or  the  Reform  party,  will  feel  a  deep 
regret  at  this ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  indicates  that  the  present 
like  past  coalitions  is  going  to  result  in  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Conservative  at  the  expense 
of  the  Reform  party — if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  makes  me  fear  that 
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the  Reform  members  of  the  Government,  for 
whom  I  have  a  strong  political  as  well  as 
personal  sympathy,  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
their  conservative  colleagues — it  is  this  cry, 
this  bugbear,  this  bete  noire  of  annexation 
raised  by  lion,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  Why,  sir,  it  is  only  a  few 
months  since  we  had  the  great  Constitutional 
party  organized  in  this  country,  and  baptized 
with  an  amount  of  eloquence  and  parade  such 
as  never  attended  the  birth  of  a  party  in  any 
other  country.  We  were  told  by  the  leaders 
of  this  great  Constitutional  party  that  the 
British  Constitution  in  this  country  must  be 
defended;  that  the  country  was  divided  into 
two  parties — the  Annexation  party  and  the 
Constitutional  party — and  that  the  reformers 
composed  the  former,  while  the  conservatives 
desired  to  perpetuate  British  connection. 
My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Lambton 
was  singled  out  for  attack,  and  told  that  he 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  desired  to 
hand  the  country  over  to  the  Americans ; 
that  he  was  unfaithful  and  untrue  to  his 
allegiance ;  that  he  carried  the  sign  of 
democracy  on  his  face;  and  the  whole  Re¬ 
form  party  was  branded  last  summer  by  the 
Conservative  leaders  as  annexationists,  who 
desired  to  uproot  and  overthrow  the  British 
institutions  of  this  country.  Well,  sir,  what 
do  we  find  now  ?  We  find  the  same  charges 
hurled  at  the  minority  in  this  House — my 
hon.  friends  who  sit  around  me — by  the 
leaders  of  this  same  great  Constitutional 
party;  and  we  find  the  Honorable  Provincial 
Secretary,  the  Honorable  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  — for  all  of  whom,  I  confess,  I 
yet  feel  a  strong  political  sympathy — sitting 
silently  by,  while  their  old  friends  and  for¬ 
mer  colleagues  are  suffering  the  same  abuse 
that  was  dealt  out  to  them  by  their  present 
colleagues  only  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Have  they  suddenly  turned  to  view  these 
charges  as  just,  or  do  they  still  think,  as 
they  thought  last  summer,  that  they  are 
unfair  and  unfounded  ?  If  they  were  unfair 
then,  is  it  right  now  that,  without  a  word  of 
expostulation,  they  should  allow  them  to  be 
hurled  at  us  without  a  word  of  expostulation 
from  the  great  Liberal  party  of  Upper 
Canada,  that  has  suffered  with  us  from  these 
disgraceful,  foul  and  slanderous  imputations  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  liberal,  is  it  just,  is  it 
fair,  is  it  manly,  sir,  that  they  should  now 
sit  silently  by  and  see  the  handful  who  com¬ 
pose  the  minority  in  this  House — honorable 
gentlemeir  with  whom,  but  a  short  time 


since,  they  acted  and  in  whom  they  had 
confidence — branded,  as  they  themselves 
were  branded  six  months  ago,  with  the  name 
of  annexationist  and  democrat?  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  thought,  as  I  have  heard 
these  charges  reiterated,  that  they  might 
have  interposed;  I  have  thought  they  might 
have  pitied  us  a  little  for  the  sake  of  former 
associations.  I  have  thought  that  the  great 
Liberal  party  of  Upper  Canada  might  have 
come  a  little  to  the  rescue  of  their  former 
colleagues,  and  said  to  those  who  uttered 
these  false  accusations — ‘‘  Don't  hound  down 
these  men  too  much ;  we  know  and  have 
acted  with  them  :  they  are  not  annexation¬ 
ists,  they  are  not  rebellious,  and  we  know 
that  your  accusations  against  them  are  un¬ 
fair  and  ungenerous.”  But,  sir,  throughout 
this  debate  these  members  of  the  Government 
have  listened  to  attacks  of  this  kind — the 
great  Reform  party  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  was  smarting 
under  the  lash  that  is  now  cracked  over  our 
heads,  which  xmly  yesterday  writhed  under 
the  odium  of  these  false  representations — sat 
silently  by,  without  a  word  of  expostulation, 
without  a  word  in  defence  of  their  old 
friends,  whom  they  know  to  be  unjustly  and 
slanderously  accused.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
why  I  speak  of  this  matter  is  because  I  fear 
that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
the  exponents  of  that  great  Liberal  party, 
which  has  gained  for  us  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  and  everything  worth  living  for  under 
the  political  system  we  now  enjoy,  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  preponderance  of  con¬ 
servative  feeling  in  the  Government  and 
conservative  influence  in  the  country.  I 
know  that  they  do  not  feel  comfortable 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  know 
how  the  McKellars,  the  Mackenzies,  who 
have  been  so  long  the  victims  of  conserva¬ 
tive  sneers,  and  others  who  have  long  fought 
the  battle  of  reform,  must  feel ;  but  I  fear 
that  the  conservative  leaven  is  about  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Mr.  RYMAL — Except  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  HUNTINGTON -My  hon. 
friend,  in  the  able  speech  he  made  upon  this 
subject,  excepted  himself,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  except  him.  I  say,  sir,  it  is  but 
yesterday  since  the  organs  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  who  lead  the  Constitutional  party 
of  this  country,  denounced  us  all  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  annexationists;  and  I  warn  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  sit 
quietly  by  while  these  charges  are  still  made 
against  the  minority,  that  the  measure  which 
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is  meted  out  to  us  now,  and  to  them  last 
summer,  may  again  be  dealt  out  to  them 
without  mercy.  (Hear,  hear.J  I  repeat, 
sir,  I  have,  since  this  Coalition  took  place, 
seen  no  sign  so  perfect  and  so  convincing  to 
me,  that  the  conservatives  have  had  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  as  this — to  see  those 
hou.  gentlemen  sitting  tamely  and  silently 
in  their  seats,  and  not  rising  to  say  a  word 
while  the  old  cry  under  which  they  had 
writhed  for  so  many  years  is  fulminated 
against  their  former  allies,  and  we  have  no 
indication  from  them  that  they  are  not  the 
party  which  they  once  were.  With  these 
remarks,  snd  reserving  to  myself  the  right 
of  speaking  more  at  length  on  the  scheme, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  somewhat 
fully  if  time  had  been  allowed,  I  have  simply 
to  say  that  the  constituency  which  I  repre¬ 
sent  is  not  disposed  to  permit  me  to  vote  for 
this  scheme.  I  say  this  from  knowledge, 
having  been  compelled  to  be  a  good  deal 
among  them  while  attending  to  my  business. 
In  the  Eastern  Townships,  both  among  the 
French  and  English,  the  general  opinion 
is  strongly  against  this  scheme.  I  have  had 
such  opportunities  of  learning  the  views  and 
wishes  of  my  constituents  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  as  few  other  hon.  gentlemen 
have  enjoyed  for  learning  the  opinion  of 
those  whom  they  represent,  and  I  come  back 
to  this  House  very  much  strengthened  in 
the  conviction  that  in  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships,  and  especially  in  the  constituency 
which  I  represent — 

Mr  POPE — Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  HUNTINGTON— The  hon. 
member  says  “  Hear,  hear,”  but  I  think  I 
may  speak  in  behalf  of  a  large  number  of 
petitioners  in  the  county  of  Compton — 
(hear,  hear) — there  is  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  opposed  to  this  3cheme.  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  no  one  had  risen  to 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  I  have  taken, 
that  I  should  say  a  word  for  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  that  as  there 
was  no  one  here  to  speak  for  the  Eastern 
Townships,  where  so  strong  a  feeling  per¬ 
vaded  the  masses  against  the  scheme,  I 
would  but  discharge  my  duty  in  rising  to 
state  what  I  found  to  be  the  feeling  in  those 
townships.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Conservative  party  have  large  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  Eastern  Townships  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  those  who 
follow  the  hon.  member  for  Sherbrooke  are 
disposed  to  follow  him  iq  supporting  the 
scheme ;  but  X  speak  for  the  Liberal  party 


of  those  townships,  with  whose  opinions 
I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Compton  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  that  party  in  the  position  which 
he  has  taken,  but  I  do  say  that  those  people 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  as  a  general 
thing,  who  sympathize  with  the  Liberal 
party,  are  opposed  to  the  scheme  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  by  a  remark  which  fell  from  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Richmond  and 
Wolfe  (Mr.  Weub).  I  know  perfectly  well 
the  hon.  gentleman’s  sincerity,  and  therefore 
I  was  singularly  struck  with  the  position  he 
took.  While  he  seemed  to  admit  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of.  apprehension  which  prevailed, 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  scheme  in  the 
Townships,  yet  he  would  vote  for  the  whole 
scheme,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to 
deal  with  details.  The  scheme  having  been 
adopted  by  this  House  as  a  whole,  there 
is  no  probability  whatever  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  getting  a  chance  to  vote  upon  the 
details  a  second  time. 

Mr.  WEBB — The  resolutions  have  not 
been  adopted,  nor  yet  concurred  in  by  the 
other  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  HUNTINGTON— Well,  I  am 
speaking  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are 
adopted  or  not  in  the  other  provinces  for 
some  time  to  come.  So  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  the  scheme  will  be  carried  before 
this  House  rises,  and  there  will  be  no  further 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  its  details.  But 
suppose  we  should  get  the  opportunity  here¬ 
after  of  voting  on  those  details,  in  what  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  my  hon.  friend  from  Richmond 
and  Wolfe,  or  my  hon.  friend  from  North 
Wellington  (Dr.  Parker) — in  what  position 
would  they  stand  when  they  rose  to  move 
amendments  to  resolutions  which  they  had 
only  so  short  a  time  previously  voted  tor  ? 
Would  they  not  be  reminded  by  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  that  they  had  swallowed 
the  whole  bait,  hook  and  line,  bob  and 
sinker!  (Laughter.)  They  say  they  will 
oppose  the  details  in  future ;  but  if  the 
details  are  incorrect,  and  they  believe  so,  and 
they  say  they  do,  why  not  oppose  them  now? 
It  was  said  by  the  honorable  member  for 
South  Grenville  (Mr.  Shanlt)  that  we 
ought  to  carry  the  whole  scheme  let  the 
details  be  ever  so  unsatisfactory,  trusting  to 
the  Federal  Legislature  to  detect  and  remedy 
them  hereafter.  Now  I  think  that  Canada 
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has  had  some  experience  in  that  way  of 
doing  things.  Those  details  become  vested 
right,  and  the  sections  benefited  by  them 
claim  them  as  such,  and  tenaciously  cling 
to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  qot  time  to  go  into  this  subject  at  this 
point,  and  show  how  objectionable  are  many 
of  the  details ;  but  I  maintain  the  position 
that  it  is  most  absurd  and  illogical  to  ask  us 
to  accept  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  and  leave 
such  objectionable  details  to  be  regulated 
hereafter.  When  the  union  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  took  place  in  1841,  the  discussion  in 
i  elation  to  it  in  the  British  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  showed  that  the  framers  of  the 
Union  Act  expected  that  any  difficulties  that 
might  grow  out  of  it  would  be  easily  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  united  Parliament  of  Canada — 
that  such  questions  as  representation  by 
population  could  be  dealt  with  at  any  time. 
But  what  happened  ?  Why  !  Lower  Canada 
treated  equal  representation  as  a  vested  right, 
and  stood  firmly  on  that  right.  This  being  the 
case,  there  was  no  process  provided  by  which 
the  evil  could  be  regulated.  The  result  was 
that  a  great  struggle  came  on,  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  which,  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  tell  us,  have  proved  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  a  failure.  From  this  experience 
of  the  past,  t^e  ought  to  learn  that  it  is  very 
bad  policy  to  deliberately  put  errors  in  our 
Constitution  and  trust  to  the  future  to  remedy 
them.  If  you  speak  of  a  union  of  all  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America,  nobody  objects.  Every¬ 
body  is  in  favor  of  a  union,  provided  the 
details  are  satisfactory;  but  providing  imper¬ 
fect  details  and  trusting  to  the  future  for 
rendering  them  what  they  ought  to  have 
been  made  at  the  outset,  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  a  friend  related  the  other  day. 
A  carter  was  about  to  take  a  friend  of  mine 
with  his  baggage  to  the  railway  station,  when 
my  friend  observed  that  one  of  the  tugs  was 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  rope.  Says  my  friend, 
“You  are  not  going  to  take  me  through  these 
twenty  miles  of  woods  with  that  string,  are 
you?’'  “Oh!  never  mind,”  says  be,  “I  have 
more  strings  in  my  pocket  with  which  I  can 
regulate  that  on  the  road.”  So  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  benches  ask  us  to  follow 
them  in  their  rickety  concern,  assuring  us 
that  they  have  a  pocketful  of  strings  with 
which  they  can  regulate  things  on  the  way. 
(Laughter. )  But,  sir,  they  will  find  no  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  their  pocketful  of 
stiings  into  operation.  They  will  find  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
moving  the  vested  rights  that  will  grow  up 


under  any  system  that  may  be  established. 
I  believe  that  a  number  of  circumstances 
connected  with  this  scheme,  a  discussion  of 
which  I  cannot  now  go  into,  render  it  the 
general  opinion  of  those  whom  it  is  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  represent  on  this  floor,  that  in  its 
present  shape  this  scheme  ought  not  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  First  of  all,  so  sweeping 
a  measure  as  this — one  for  sweeping  away 
our  entire  Constitution  and  substituting  a 
new  one  unknown  to  the  British  flag — ought 
not  to  be  carried  out  until  it  is  submitted  to 
the  people;  and,  secondly,  the  multitude  of 
details  which  it  embraces  ought  to  be  calmly 
and  critically  considered,  with  a  view  to 
their  amendment,  where  found  defective,  be¬ 
fore  being  incorporated  in  our  Constitution. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Conservative  party  of  mv  own  constitu¬ 
ency,  or  of  the  Eastern  Townships ;  but 
I  do  say  that  even  among  that  party 
there  are  grave  apprehensions  of  diffi¬ 
culty  growing  out  of  such  a  jumble  as  is 
presented  for  our'adoption,  when  no  time 
is  to  be  allowed  even  for  their  consideration, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  amendment.  And 
many  of  that  party  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  expression  to  those  feelings.  I  have 
not  met  with  a  man,  conservative  or  re¬ 
former,  during  my  absence  from  this  session 
of  the  House,  who  has  not  been  ready  to 
contend  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  for  consulting  the 
people,  and  ascertaining  from  them,  in  a 
definite  manner,  whether  they  desired  the 
change  proposed  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Having  thus  briefly  expressed  iny  views, 
Mr.  Si  eaker,  in  order  not  to  weary  the 
House  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night — or 
rather  of  the  morning,  for  it  is  now  after 
three  o’clock — I  will  conclude  by  stating 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  true  represent¬ 
ative,  to  record  my  vote  against  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  COWAN — Mr.  Speaker,  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Shefford  says  that  he  and  his 
friends  sympathised  with  the  Reform  party  of 
Upper  Canada  when  they  were  branded  as 
rebels  and  writhing  under  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,  and  blames  us  for  not  extending  the 
same  sympathy  to  him  and  his  friends  when 
laboring  under  a  similar  accusation.  I  don’t 
deny,  sir,  that  the  reformers  of  Upper  Can 
ada  have  often  been  branded  as  rebels,  but  ] 
do  most  emphatically  deny  that  they  ever 
icrithed under  the  false  accusation.  Conscious 
of  their  fealty  to  both  their  Queen  and  coun¬ 
try,  they  treated  with  the  most  sovereign  eon- 
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tempt  every  such  foul,  unfounded  imputation 
against  their  loyalty.  And  I  would  advise 
the  hon.  memher  for  Shefford  to  keep  equally 
cool  uqder  similar  provocation.  If  he  and  his 
friends  are  really  loyal — and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are — all  such  aspersions  of  their  loyalty, 
instead  of  affecting  them,  will  only  recoil  on 
the  heads  of  their  accusers. 

Mr.  T.  R.  FERGUSON  said  —  Feeling 
and  knowing  as  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
desire  that  is  felt  by  the  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  benches,  and  also,  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  by  the  large  majority  of  the  honor¬ 
able  members  of  this  House,  that  discussion 
should  not  be  continued  unnecessarily,  and 
that  no  obstructions  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  decision  on  the  question 
before  us,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  from 
choice  but  from  necessity,  that  it  is  not  from 
any  desire  of  self-gratification,  but  from  a  deep 
sense  of  duty,  that  I  rise  to  say  a  single  word 
upon  this  occasion,  particularly  as  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  as  the  night  is  now  so  far 
advanced.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  as  I  have 
remained  silent  during  the  debate  up  to  the 
present  moment,  the  House  will  bear  with  me 
while  I  briefly  express  my  views  on  this  all- 
important  matter,  and  assign  a  few  of  the 
reasons  that  induce  me  to  record  my  vote  in 
the  manner  which  I  design.  Sir,  I  would 
say  that  I  stand  here  in  a  different  position 
from  that  of  many  honorable  members  who 
submitted  the  resolutions  embodying  the 
Confederation  scheme  to  their  constituents, 
and  who  held  public  meetings  on  the  subject, 
and  who  received  from  them  positive  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  their  vote  should  be  recorded. 
I  received  a  circular  from  the  Government, 
marked  “  Private,”  but  took  no  action  to 
ascertain  public  opinion  on  its  contents,  so 
that  I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  without  a  single 
word  of  advice  as  to  how  I  should  act  in  the 
matter.  I  may  say,  sir,  that  after  reading 
the  resolutions  over  again  and  again,  I  found 
many  things  in  them  that  I  could  not  endorse. 

I  felt  that  they  were  not  that  which  we  had 
expected  from  the  Government,  when  we  gave 
our  assent  to  the  Coalition  that  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  some  pro¬ 
position  for  the  settlement  of  our  sectional 
difficulties.  I  had  expected  that  if  a  union 
of  the  colonies  took  place  at  all,  and  a  change 
of  our  Constitution  in  that  direction  was  pro¬ 
posed,  we  would  not  have  l^id  a  Federal  but 
a  Legislative  form  of  Government.  It  has 
been  stated,  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  together  in  the  present  session,  that 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  went  to  the 


Conference  to  represent  Canadian  views,  and 
engage  in  preparing  a  scheme  of  union,  could 
not  obtain  that  union  without  its  being 
based  upon  the  Federal  system.  Sir,  I  feel 
that  this  is  very  much  to  be  deplored,  as  I 
believe  that  with  a  union  based  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system,  we  shall  have  constant  dissen¬ 
sion,  and  before  very  many  years,  if  this 
scheme  goes  into  operation,  we  shall  again 
have  agitations  for  constitutional  changes  of 
various  kinds,  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
must  be  a  perfect  union  under  one  Legisla¬ 
tive  Government  for  the  whole  country,  and 
that  now  was  the  best  time  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  finally.  If  in  the  end,  however,  that 
should  be  the  result  of  the  long  discussion  we 
have  had  upon  this  Constitution,  then  I  shall 
feel  that  though  no  amendments  have  been 
allowed  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  yet  the 
discussion  has  been  productive  of  some  good 
purpose.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  had  resolved  upon 
offering  amendments  upon  various  points  in 
the  scheme  before  us,  but  the  motion  for  the 
“  previous  question  ”  has  shut  them  out, 
which  I  very  much  regret  .  It  is  too  late  now 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  these  several 
amendments  I  was  about  to  move,  or  to  state 
what  I  contemplated  accomplishing  by  pro¬ 
posing  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
that  the  previous  question  having  been  pro¬ 
posed,  I  feel  that  there  has  not  been  that  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  full  consideration  of  the 
scheme  in  all  its  parts  that  was  expected,  or 
that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  this  House, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  consulted  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a 
vote  of  their  representatives.  ^Hear,  hear.) 
Being  one  of  those,  sir,  who  earnestly  sought 
for  a  constitutional  change,  and  who  joined 
in  the  very  just  complaint  of  Upper  Canada 
that  she  was  compelled  to  labor  under  great 
grievances  —  the  lack  of  equal  rights  with 
lower  Canada  on  this  floor,  man  for  man, 
while  she  also  contributed  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  revenue — it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  I  earnestly  desired  some 
change,  that  I  sympathized  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
used  my  best  endeavors,  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it,  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
remedy  for  our  political  and  sectional  ills. 
But,  sir,  we  found  we  could  not  get  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population  ;  and  since 
the  present  scheme  was  announced,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  strong  feeling  which  exists  against  it 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Lower  Canada 
members,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain,  on  com¬ 
ing  down  here,  the  opinion  of  hon.  gentlemen 
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from  Lower  Canada,  and  I  found  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  which  they  were  willing  to  do 
almost  anything  to  defeat,  they  were  still  per¬ 
sistent  in  denying  to  Upper  Canada  a  single 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  her  grievances  would 
be  redressed,  if  this  scheme  were  rejected,  by 
the  granting  of  representation  according  to 
population .  (  Hear,  hear . )  Before  coming  here, 
too,  I  entertained  the  opinion  that  those  hon. 
orable  gentlemen  from  Upper  Canada,  who 
had  fought  so  long  and  so  uselessly  for  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population,  would  join 
with  me  in  endeavoring  to  get  an  amendment 
to  the  scheme  before  us  adopted,  giving  us  a 
Legislative  instead  of  a  Federal  union.  I 
soon  found  out,  however,  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  getting  such  an  amendment  carried, 
because  nine-tenths  of  them  were  determined 
to  accept  the  scheme  as  it  stood,  simply  be¬ 
cause  their  leaders  were  in  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.)  My  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Shefford  (Hon.  Mr.  Huntington),  com¬ 
plains  of  this  measure  being  forced  upon  the 
country;  but  if  there  is  one  hon.  gentleman 
more  than  another  chargeable  with  bringing 
about  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  that  honorable 
gentleman.  He  once  held  a  high  and  honor¬ 
able  position  in  the  Government  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  possessed  of  great  ability,  and 
being  highly  popular  with  his  constituents, 
could  well  have  afforded  to  have  lent  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  union  as  it  was  work  satisfactorily. 
I  am  satisfied  that  when  he  held  the  reins  of 
power,  if  he  was  so  anxious  for  the  good-will, 
as  well  as  for  the  reputation  of  the  great  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Reform  party  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  so  desirous  of  maintaining  and  protecting 
the  rights  which  he  now  desires  to  have  given 
to  his  friends,  he  would  have  used  his  power 
in  the  Government  and  his  eloquence  in  the 
House  to  obtain  even-handed  justice  for  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  and  to  relieve  his  friends  in  that 
portion  of  the  province  from  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  labored.  But,  instead  of 
doing  that,  he  joined  a  Government  that  de¬ 
nied  its  members  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
representation  according  to  population  ——  a 
Government  that  made  it  a  close  question, 
and  which,  instead  of  dealing  with  it  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  or  even  giving  us  reason 
to  hope  well  of  the  future,  took  such  a  course 
in  relation  to  that  great  question  as  left  a 
dark  and  dismal  future  before  those  who  had 
been  struggling  for  their  rights  on  that  ques¬ 
tion.  As  regards  the  position  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  it  was  reconstructed,  I  believe  I 


am  right  in  saying  it  was  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  its  members  were  not  to  vote  for  it. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— No ;  they 
were  to  vote  as  they  liked. 

Mr.  FERGUSON — Well,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  privileges,  we  all  know  that 
there  was  nothing  done  in  the  matter,  al¬ 
though  they  might  have  seen  that  it  would 
be  better  to  come  out  honestly  and  say  that 
even-handed  justice  should  be  done  to  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  As  this  was.  my 
impression,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  seeing  that  no 
change  could  be  made  in  the  Constitution 
that  would  benefit  Upper  Canada,  I  felt  I 
had  a  duty  to  perform — I  felt  that  if  they 
would  not  give  us  a  change  in  the  mode  we 
desired,  it  was  not  for  me  to  say  that  I  would 
play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  I  feel 
it  would  be  better  to  have  almost  any  scheme, 
than  to  endure  the  difficulties  we  had  labored 
under  for  so  many  years  past ;  and  I  told  the 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Lower  Canada  that 
if  that  were  the  course  they  were  to  pursue, 
they  would  change  my  mind  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  Another  thing  which  had  a 
peculiar  effect  on  my  mind,  was  the  report  of 
Col.  Jervois  on  the  defences  of  our  country, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deny  that  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament,  expressive  of  a  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Canadian  people,  and  of  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  Canada,  have  not  been  pleasant 
to  me ;  and  although  I  think  I  have  a  loyal 
heart,  and  am  bound  by  powerful  obligations 
to  maintain  British  supremacy,  I  find  it  hard 
that  English  statesmen  should  express  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  shake  us  off  and  leave  us  in  the 
power  of  a  foreign  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
Col.  Jervois  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  what 
defences  were  necessary,  and  what  could  be 
done  to  defend  this  country  if  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  moment  a  difficulty  might  arise.  When 
I  see  that  his  report  declares  that  we  have  a 
difficult  country  to  defend — that  it  would  take 
a  large  number  of  men  to  put  us  into  a 
condition  to  defend  ourselves — and  when  I 
see  that  the  British  Government,  true  to  its 
real  instincts,  is  resolved  to  aid  us  in  our  de¬ 
fence — this,  I  say,  has  a  great  effect  upon  my 
mind,  and  makes  me  think  it  would  not  be 
my  duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  refuse 
assent  to  the  Government  measure  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  feel  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  my  constituents,  30,000  in  number,  are 
open  to  an  attack  at  any  time  from  the  pow¬ 
erful  armies  a  foreign  people  might  choose  to 
bring  up  against  them.  (Hear.)  The  scheme 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  expensive  and  trouble- 
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some  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  reject  any  measure  calculated 
to  ensure  to  us  that  assistance  of  which  we 
stand  so  much  in  need.  The  United  States 
are,  perhaps,  more  willing  to  injure  their 
neighbors  than  other  countries  are,  owing  to 
the  universal  idea  that  they  must  carry  out 
the  Munroe  doctrine  of  complete  domination 
over  at  least  the  American  continent.  They 
are  at  this  moment  a  war-making  and  a  war- 
loving  people.  For  four  years  they  have 
been  practising  the  art  of  war  upon  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  shown  little 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  been  in  con¬ 
gress  with  them  and  jointly  concerned  in 
every  great  enterprise — who  grew  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength ; 
and  I  feel  that  they  would  have  very  little 
sympathy  indeed  with  us  in  the  event  of  any 
trouble  arising  either  between  us  and  them, 
or  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country. 
We  are  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The 
Americans  have  done  a  great  deal  to  provoke 
the  wrath  of  England  and  to  insult  Canada. 
At  this  moment  they  want  to  abrogate  the 
Reciprocity  treaty,  and  talk  of  doing  away 
with  the  bonding  system.  They  lately  im¬ 
posed  a  passport  system,  which  has  only  just 
been  removed.  Well,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  redress  for  the  grievances  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  one  Ministry  falling  after  another  with¬ 
out  doing  anything,  and  viewing  our  condi¬ 
tion  relatively  to  the  United  States,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  forego  opposition  to  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  When  I  saw  the  telegraphic  des¬ 
patch,  too,  relating  to  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  a  few  days  ago ;  when  I  saw  that 
there  people  were  so  interested  in  Canadian 
affairs,  that  on  the  question  being  put  in  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  declared  by  the  leader 
of  the  House  that  no  steps  should  be  taken 
respecting  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  until 
some  information  should  be  received  from 
Canada  respecting  the  Confederation  system ; 
when  I  found  that  they  were  willing  to  be 
with  us  in  peace  and  with  us  in  war ;  when 
they  said  "  Help  yourself  and  we  will  help 
you”  ;  when  they  said,  in  language  stronger 
than  words  can  convey,  “  Not  a  hair  of 
your  head  shall  be  touched  without  return¬ 
ing  the  injury  tenfold,”  I  felt  that  we  must 
support  these  new  resolutions.  (Hear.)  I 
do  not  think,  with  my  honorable  friend  who 
spoke  to-day,  that  in  three  years  there  will  be 
a  cry  for  annexation.  I  think  that  in  three 
years  we  shall  be  a  stable  people — that  in 
three  years  we  shall  have  sufficient  defences 
to  resist  aggression — that  in  three  years 


we  shall  have  risen  in  the  estimation  of 
England  and  the  world  at  large — that  our 
boundaries  will  extend  from  Canada  to  the 
Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan.  I  agree 
with  another  honorable  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  to-day,  and  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
young  men  of  this  country  sent  away  into 
another  country,  when  we  have  spacious  limits 
of  our  own.  I  desire  to  keep  our  young  men 
among  us,  and  our  old  men  too,  as  long  as 
they  live.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I  think  that 
England  is  going  to  do  much  for  us  in  other 
respects,  I  think  she  will  be  willing  to  open 
up  that  country ;  she  will  not  be  an  unkind 
mother  to  us,  and  demand  from  her  children 
that,  when  she  has  placed  us  in  a  position 
of  difficulty,  we  should  bear  all  the  burdens. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  ought  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  do  something  for 
ourselves.  That  is  the  true  spirit  of  Britons ; 
for  if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  open  to  insult 
— and  insult  is  worse  than  injury.  Rather  than 
have  to  bear  with  it,  I  am  willing  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  even  a  larger  debt  than  we 
yet  have — to  give  some  of  the  means  that  I 
possess ;  and  in  saying  and  acting  thus  for 
myself,  I  am  speaking  and  acting  for  my 
constituents  too,  who  sent  me  here  without 
any  other  pledge  or  bond  than  that  I  should 
do  for  them  the  best  I  could.  I  have  made 
this  the  land  of  my  adoption,  and  it  is  evident 
that  any  injury  I  impose  on  their  children  I 
impose  on  my  own  too.  (Hear.)  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  scheme — and  I  trust 
it  will  not  turn  out  so  badly  as  some  hon. 
gentlemen  seem  to  expect,  and  which  I  much 
dreaded  myself — I  trust  we  shall  have  such 
arrangements  made  with  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  if  arrangements  are  made  with  them, 
that  we  shall  have  a  real  union — not  union 
mixed  with  disunion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  we 
shall  see  millions  of  British  capital  spent  here 
for  our  defence,  and  I  see  clearly  that  we  shall 
have  to  contract  debt  for  this  purpose  our¬ 
selves.  But  we  have  another  duty  to  per¬ 
form  :  we  have  to  prepare  the  strong-hearted 
yeomen  of  this  country  to  man  our  fortifica¬ 
tions.  England  cannot  supply  us  with  all 
the  men  and  money  necessary  to  defend  the 
province — that  is  the  duty  of  our  young  men 
and  our  middle  aged  men  too.  If  we  do  not 
perform  this  duty,  we  shall  not  be  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  people,  not  be  worthy  of  4he 
rights,  liberties  and  privileges  we  enjoy.  I 
will  not  detain  the  House  much  longer ;  but 
I  must  say  that  one  remark  I  heard  addressed 
to  this  Chamber  to-day,  seemed  to  me  very 


uncharitable.  This  House  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  was  as  much  astonished  as 
others  to  see  a  Government  formed,  composed 
of  men  of  different  parties ;  but,  sir,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  parties  at 
that  time,  and  the  conduct  of  some  so-called 
friends  of  the  Ministry  then  in  power,  led  to 
such  an  event ;  and  I  do  not  blame  the  Con¬ 
servatives  who  were  in  that  Government  for 
takipg  in  other  gentlemen,  if  by  that  course 
they  could  advance  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  Government  were  actuat¬ 
ed  in  entering  that  Government  by  the  greed 
of  office,  its  emolument  and  its  power ;  but  I 
will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  make  such 
an  accusation  against  them.  I  believe  they 
suffered  a  good  deal  personally  in  making  the 
arrangement,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
they  did  it  for  any  other  object  than  to  satisfy 
the  obligations  of  their  conscience.  Their 
object,  sir,  was,  no  doubt,  the  good  of  the 
country,  not  the  small  gain  or  the  temporary 
pleasure  of  holding  for  a  few  years  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Ministers.  (Hear.)  I  trust  they 
will  discharge  their  duty  as  Ministers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  euable  the  people  of  the  country 
to  regard  their  advent  to  power  with  satisfac¬ 
tion — not  to  condemn  them  for  wrong-doing 
as  traitors  to  their  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  think,  sir,  there  are  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet 
who  could  make  far  more  money  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  various  avocations  than  in  gov¬ 
erning  the  country,  and  I  trust  they  will  be 
as  economical  as  they  can  in  all  their  expen¬ 
diture,  while  not  losing  sight  of  one  great  aim 
— that  the  people  of  this  country  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  themselves,  so  as  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  threats  and  alarms  that  reach  us 
every  day.  If  in  the  end  we  arrive  at  a  union 
of  the  colonies,  good  results  will  flow  from  it. 
I  think  we  have  no  evil  results  to  fear,  though 
I  would  at  this  moment,  if  I  could,  remedy 
some  of  the  faults  in  these  seventy-two  reso¬ 
lutions.  I  am  sorry,  for  instance,  for  one 
thing — that  the  clause  relating  to  the  general 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country  was 
inserted  in  its  present  shape  into  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  I  am  sorry  the  separate  school  system 
is  to  be  retained  for  Upper  Canada.  I  am 
sorry  that  bone  of  contention  is  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
this  country.  Though  52,000  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  children  in  Upper  Canada  attended 
school  in  1863,  no  mote  than  15,000  of  them 
ever  availed  themselves  of  the  separate  schools. 

A  VOICE — You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  FERGUSON— No,  I  beg  the  honor- 
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able  gentleman’s  pardon,  I  am  not  wrong. 
I  take  the  figures  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Dr.  Ryerson.  And  of  my  own 
knowledge,  in  places  where  separate  schools 
have  been  established  and  are  still  existing, 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  grown  weary  of 
them,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  would  now  be 
willing  that  their  children  should  get  their 
education  along  with  the  children  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  without  any  fear  that  their 
respect  for  their  own  religion  would  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  or  their  consciences  injured.  (Hear, 
hear  )  I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  they 
will  all  take  the  right  view  of  it,  and  the 
question  with  them  with  reference  to  education 
may  be — not  what  church  they  belong  to — 
but  how  their  children  may  receive  the  best 
education,  and  grow  up  with  other  youth  in 
peace  and  harmony.  I  regret  that  the  subjeet 
is  mentioned  in  these  resolutions.  I  had  a 
resolution  prepared  on  that  matter,  as  well  as 
another  with  regard  to  our  canals,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  moving 
them.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  a  canal 
and  a  direct  and  unbroken  communication 
from  Lake  Huron  to  Quebec  will  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  at  no  distant  day.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Western  Canada  will  be  dissatisfied  and 
bitterly  disappointed  if  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  Treasury  benches  neglect  this ; 
and  if  they  do,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
another  cry  will  come,  by  and  by,  from  Upper 
Canada  which  will  remove  them  from  their 
seats,  as  others  have  been  removed  from  those 
seats  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  money 
contributed  by  thc-west  is  spent  in  the  east, 
we  insist  that  the  improvements  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  Upper  Canada  should  also 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Government ;  and 
there  is  not  a  man  in  Upper  Canada  who  does 
not  see  the  necessity  of  having  our  navigation 
improved  and  a  sufficient  channel  for  sea¬ 
going  vessels  made  to  the  seaboard.  If  this 
is  attended  to,  there  will  not  be  so  much 
to  complain  of  about  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
road  being  built,  although  we  should  like  to 
have  it  built  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
objections  I  may  have  to  details — yet,  in  view 
of  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  the 
neighboiing  country — the  urgency  of  the 
defence  question,  and  the  threatening  aspect 
generally  of  our  present  position,  I  take  upon 
myself,  though  with  great  reluctance  the 
responsibility  of  voting  for  this  scheme. 
(Cheers.) 
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The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question,  “  That  that  question 
be  now  put,”  whioh  was  agreed  to  on  the 
following  division  : — 

Yeas — Messieurs  Alleyn,  Archambeault,  Ault, 
Beaubien,  Bell,  Bellerose,  Blanchet,  Bowman, 
Bown,  Brousseau,  Brown,  Burwell,  Cameron 
(Peel),  Carling,  Attorney  General  Cartier,  Cart¬ 
wright,  Cauchon,  Chambers,  Chapais,  Cockburn, 
Comellier,  Cowan,  Currier,  De  Boucherville, 
Denis,  De  Niverville,  Dickson,  Dufresne  (Mont¬ 
calm),  Dunsford,  Ferguson  (Frontenac),  Fergu¬ 
son  (South  Simcoe),  Galt,  Gaucher,  Harwood, 
Haultain,  Higginson,  Howland,  Irvine,  Jackson, 
Jones  (North  Leeds  and  Grenville),  Jones  (South 
Leeds),  Knight,  Langevin,  LeBoutillier,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Macdonald,  MacFarlane,  Mackenzie 
(Lambton),  Mackenzie  (North  Oxford),  Magill, 
McConkey,  McDougall,  McGee,  McGiverin,  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  McKellar,  Morris,  Morrison,  Pope,  Pou¬ 
lin,  Poupore,  Rankin,  Raymond,  Rhmillard, 
Robitaille,  Rose,  Ross  (Champlain),  Ross  (Dun- 
das),  Ross  (Prince  Edward),  Scoble,  Shanly, 
Smith  (East  Durham),  Smith  (Toronto  East), 
Somerville,  Sdrton,  Street,  Sylvain,  Thompson, 
Walsh,  Webb,  Wells,  White,  Willson,  Wood, 
Wright  (Ottawa  County),  and  Wright  (East 
York). — 85. 

Nays — Messieurs  Biggar,  Bourassa,  Cameron 
(North  Ontario),  Caron,  Coupal,  Dorion  (Drum¬ 
mond  and  Arthabaska),  Dorion  (Hochelaga), 
Duckett,  Dufresne  (Iberville),  Evanturel,  Fortier, 
Gagnon,  Gaudet,  Geofliion,  Gibbs,  Holton, 
Houde,  Huntington,  Huot,  Joly,  Labreche-Viger, 
Laframboise,  Lajoie,  Macdonald  (Cornwall), 
Macdonald  (Glengarry),  Macdonald  (Toronto 
West),  O’Halloran,  Paquet,  Parker,  Perrault, 
Pinsonneault,  Pouliot,  Powell,  Rymal,  Scatcherd, 
Taschereau,  Thibaudeau,  Tremblay,  and  Wall- 
bridge  (North  Hastings). — 39. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  main  motion 
(of  Hon.  Mr.  Attorney  General  Macdonald), 
it  was  agreed  to  on  the  following  division  : — 

Yeas— Messieurs  Alleyn,  Archambeault,  Ault, 
Beaubien,  Bell,  Bellerose,  Blanchet,  Bowman, 
Bown,  Brousseau,  Brown,  Burwell,  Cameron 
(Peel),  Carling,  Attorney  General  Cartier,  Cart¬ 
wright,  Cauchon,  Chambers,  Chapais,  Cockburn, 
Cornellier,  Cowan,  Currier,  De  Boucherville, 
Denis,  De  Niverville,  Dickson,  Dufresne  (Mont¬ 
calm),  Dunsford,  Evanturel,  Ferguson  (Fron¬ 
tenac),  Ferguson  (South  Simcoe),  Galt,  Gaucher, 
Gaudet,  Gibbs,  Harwood,  Haultain,  Higginson 
Howland,  Huot,  Irvine,  Jackson,  Jones  (N.  Leeds 
and  Grenville),  Jones  (South  Leeds),  Knight, 
Langevin,  Le  Boutillier  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald, 
MacFarlane,  Mackenzie  (Lambton),  Mackenzie 
(North  Oxford),  Magill,  McConkey,  McDougall, 
McGee,  McGiverin,  McIntyre,  McKellar,  Morris, 
Morrison,  Parker,  Pope,  Poulin,  Poupore,  Pow¬ 
ell,  Rankin,  Raymond,  R6millard,  Robitaille, 
Rose,  Ross  (Champlain),  Ross  (Dundas),  Ross 


(Prince  Edward),  Scoble,  Shanly;  Smith  (East 
Durham),  Smith  (Toronto  East),  Somerville, 
Stirton,  Street,  Sylvain,  Thompson,  Walsh, 
Webb,  Wells,  White,  Willson,  Wood,  Wright 
(Ottawa  County),  and  Wright  (East  York). — 91. 

Nays — Messieurs  Biggar,  Bourassa,  Cameron 
(North  Ontario),  Caron,  Coupal,  Dorion  (Drum¬ 
mond  and  Arthabaska),  Dorion  (Hochelaga), 
Duckett,  Dufresne  (Iberville),  Fortier,  Gagnon, 
Geoffrion,  Holton,  Houde,  Huntington,  Joly, 
Labreche-Viger,  Laframboise,  Lajoie,  Macdonald 
(Cornwall),  Macdonald  (Glengarry),  Macdotiald 
(Toronto  West),  O’Halloran,  Paquet,  Perrault, 
Pinsonneault,  Pouliot,  Rymal,  Scatcherd,  Tas¬ 
chereau,  Thibaudeau,  Tremblay,  and  Wallbridge 
(North  Hastings). — 33. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

- o - 

Monday,  March,  13,  1865. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— When 
the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  on  Friday 
night,  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  finish 
to-day  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
Address.  I  therefore  now  move  ; — 

That  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Messrs.  Attorneys  General  Macdonald  and  Car- 
tier,  and  Galt  and  Brown,  and  Messrs.  Robi¬ 
taille  and  Haultain,  be  appointed  to  draft  an 
4ddress  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  resolution  agreed 
to  on  Friday  last,  the  10th  instant,  on  the  subject 
of  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — Before  that 
motion  is  carried,  I  propose  to  move — as  I 
think  this  is  the  proper  time — the  resolution 
of  which  I  gave  notice  some  days  ago.  I 
therefore  now  desire  to  put  into  your  hands, 
Mr.  Speaker,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  C. 
Cameron,  that  resolution,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

That  all  the  words  after  “  That  ”  be  left  out, 
and  the  following  inserted  instead  thereof:  “  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  General,  praying  that  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  in  the  resolutions  for  the  union  of  the 
colonies  of  British  North  America,  and  the  entire 
change  of  the  Constitution  of  this  province,  will 
be  pleased  to  direct  that  a  constitutional  appeal 
shall  be  made  to  the  people,  before  these  resolu¬ 
tions  are  submitted  for  final  action  thereon  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.” 

I  understood  the  other'  day  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  propriety 
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of  moving  this  resolution  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  I  desire  to  know 
whether  it  is  still  his  intention  to  raise  that 
objection,  because,  if  it  is,  I  should  confine 
myself  in  the  first  place  to  arguing  that 
point. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  do 
object.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
any  argument,  hut  merely  to  ask  the  decision 
of  the  Speaker  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER — Having  learned  that 
the  point  of  order  was  to  be  raised,  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter,  and  decide  that  the 
resolution  is  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMERON — Then,  I  will 
proceed  to  offer  to  the  House  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  make, 
as  well  on  the  general  subject  as  on  the 
particular  matter  embraced  in  this  motion. 
And  as  the  House  is  aware  that  I  very 
rarely  trouble  it  with  a  speech  on  any  mat¬ 
ter,  unless  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  when  I  do  I  seldom  detain 
hon.  members  at  any  considerable  length,  I 
trust  they  will  bear  with  me  in  those  ob¬ 
servations.  Considering  the  length  of  time 
that  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  the 
great  desire  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  to  have  this  subject  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  promise  on 
this  occasion  to  be  brief.  I  have  already,  so 
far  as  my  own  individual  vote  in  this  House 
is  concerned,  done  exactly  what  I  would  have 
done  if  I  had  only  been  an  elector  called  upon 
for  his  vote.  We  have  pronounced  upon  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  House,  and  I 
have  shewn  my  own  conviction  of  their  pro¬ 
priety  by  having  voted  in  their  favor  ;  and 
if  I  were  to  exercise  my  franchise  as  an 
elector,  I  would  do  outside  the  House  what 
I  have  done  inside  the  House,  and  declare 
in  favor  of  those  resolutions,  though  not 
satisfied  that  the  scheme  for  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  provinces  would  be  so  advan¬ 
tageous  as  the  larger  scheme  of  a  legislative 
union.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  if  you 
desire  to  obtain  something  which  you  believe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  you  should 
not  insist  upon  that  which  is  impossible — 
that  which  cannot  be  carried,  but  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  that  which  you  can  fairly 
reach,  and  by  and  by  you  may  get  that 
which,  at  a  far  distance,  seems  impossible. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  the  Confederation 
of  the  colonies  will  lead  hereafter  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  union.  The  only  difficulty  I  have  felt 
is,  that  I  believe  it  tyould  have  been  infin¬ 


itely  better  if  all  the  powers  given  to  local 
governments  should  also  be  given  to  the 
General  Government,  so  that  when  the  time 
came — when  all  those  smaller  stars  should 
fall  from  the  firmament — the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  possess  all  those  powers,  and 
there  would  be  no  necessity  then  for  framing 
a  new  Constitution.  This  subject,  I  think, 
may  be  fairly  considered  under  three  aspects. 
First,  as  regards  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  at  all.  Secondly,  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  change  proposed,  and  how 
it  will  affect  the  interests  involved  in  it. 
And,  thirdly,  as  regards  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  being  submitted  to  the  people, 
before  it  is  finally  enacted  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  As  to  the  first  point — the 
necessity  of  a  change — I  believe  there  are 
very  few  people  in  the  country,  in  whatever 
part  of  it  they  may  be  found,  who  will  be 
prepared  to  say  that  some  change  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  has  not  become 
necessary.  I  believe  f?e  are  all  satisfied  that 
things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  now.  I 
believe  we  are  all  satisfied  that  the  people 
are  looking  out  for  some  alteration,  by  which 
they  hope  a  greater  amount  of  prosperity 
may  come  to  the  country,  than  that  which 
has  been  around  it  and  about  it  for  some 
years  past.  I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my 
own  mind — against  the  opinions  of  one  or 
two  hon.  gentlemen,  who  stood  up  here  the 
other  night — that  there  has  not  been,  since 
the  union  of  these  provinces,  a  greater 
amount  of  depression,  a  greater  want  of 
feeling  of  prosperity  throughout  the  whole 
western  portion  of  Canada,  than  exists 
there  at  this  moment.  I  believe  that  into 
whatever  part  of  the  country  you  go,  you 
will  find  that  a  succession  of  bad  crops,  and 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  from  large 
sums  of  money  having  been  borrowed  at 
high  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  large 
remittances  to  England — that  all  these  have 
pressed  heavily  on  the  energies  of  the 
people,  and  tended  to  paralyse  them ;  and 
they  are  looking  out,  therefore,  in  every 
direction,  with  the  best  hopes  they  can 
conjure  up,  for  some  change  or  alteration, 
such  as  they  believe  will  place  them  on  a 
better  footing  than  that  which  they  have 
hitherto  occupied.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  for  many  years 
past,  with  a  great  number  of  those  who 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  acting 
with  him,  has  believed  that  if  we  obtained, 
in  the  western  portion  of  Canada,  represen- 
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tation  by  population,  it  would  have  great 
influence  in  stimulating  the  energies  of  the 
people,  and  placing  them  on  a  much  more 
satisfactory  footing  than  that  on  which  they 
now  stand.  I  am  satisfied,  with  that  hon. 
gentleman,  that  it  would  have  had  this 
effect  to  a  very  great  extent.  But  we  know 
very  well  the  antagonisms  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sections,  and  that  that  mea¬ 
sure,  while  pressed  by  Upper  Canada,  was 
resisted  by  Lower  Canada.  We  have  felt — 
aod  no  doubt  many  in  Lower  Canada  have 
felt — that  this  Confederation  of  the  British 
North  Americau  Colonies  would  probably 
not  have  reached  the  point  it  has  reached, 
had  the  demands — the  just  demands — ot 
Upper  Canada  been  conceded  by  Lower 
Canada;  had  we  been  placed  in  that 
position  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
which  we  thought  the  interests  of  the 
western  portion  of  Canada  required  at  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  we  have  not  found  that  that  was  done. 
Lower  Canada  felt  that  if  representation  by 
population  were  conceded,  there  would  have 
been  dangers  incurred  to  her  own  institu¬ 
tions,  which  she  was  not  willing  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  increased  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Upper  Canada.  I  think  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  were  mistaken  in 
that  feeling.  I  do  not  believe  that  her 
institutions  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
way  unsatisfactory  to  her  people.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Upper  Canada,  I  think,  have  always 
been  prepared  to  do  what  was  fair  and  just 
towards  the  people  of  Lower  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  would 
be  much  more  ready  to  take  up  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  which  would  give  them 
a  Local  Legislature  to  manage  their  own 
local  affairs,  rather  than  adopt  a  measure 
which  would  place  them  in  what  they 
might  conceive  to  be  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  in  point  of  their  numbers  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  and  an  inferior  position  in 
respect  of  power — supposing  representation 
by  population  in  the  united  Legislature  of 
Canada  were  carried.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  idea  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  change  has  not  only  grown  up  from  the 
feeling  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  from 
the  circumstances  connected  with  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  neighboring  republic  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  -  The  Recipro¬ 
city  treaty  was  passed  ten  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  value  placed  upon  the  Ca¬ 
nadas  by  the  neighboring  country  was  very 


different  from  that  now  placed  upon  them — 
when  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States 
believed  the  effect  of  that  measure  would  be 
gradually  to  ripen  the  pear  of  this  country, 
until  it  would  be  prepared  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  And,  unquestionably,  the  views  of 
many  of  those  who  consented  to  the  Re¬ 
ciprocity  treaty,  at  the  time  of  their  con¬ 
senting  to  it,  were  that  they  expected  that 
its  effect  would  be  gradually  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  these  colonies  into  the  arms  of 
the  United  States — to  create  a  feeling  in 
favor  of  annexation,  and  to  check  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  was  springing  up  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character.  But  now  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  disposition  to  abrogate  the 
Reciprocity  treaty  has  not  arisen  alone  from 
angry  feelings  against  England  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fancied  raids  from  this 
country — but  also  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  great  pressure  of  taxatiou  upon 
themselves,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
tariff,  and  from  the  belief  that  if  a  tax  were 
placed  upon  the  produce  coming  in  to  them 
from  Canada,  an  increased  revenue  would  re¬ 
sult.  All  these  circumstances  have  given  rise 
to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  place 
this  question  on  a  different  footing  from  that 
on  which  it  has  stood  for  ten  years,  and  to 
repeal  that  treaty  which  they,  represent  to 
be  entirely  in  favor  of  Canada,  though  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  very  largely  in  favor  of 
the«United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another 
reason  why  a  change  is  necessary,  is — as  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves — that  our 
position  as  a  colony  has  been  greatly  altered 
by  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  now  expect  that 
we  can  sit  with  our  arms  folded,  praying 
that  Providence  may  be  good  to  us,  though 
we  do  not  prepare  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
cannot  expect  that  England  will  be  prepared 
to  take  on  her  shoulders  almost  the  whole  of 
the  burden,  and  that  we  are  to  be  neither  the 
hewers  of  wood  nor  the  drawers  of  water.  We 
must  be  both.  And  if  we  obtain,  as  I  hope, 
through  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
passed,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  we  will 
obtain — if  we  get  the  name  and  status  of  a 
nation,  we  should  not  be  afraid  also  to  take 
the  responsibilities  of  a  nation ;  and  the 
course  most  likely  to  save  us  from  attack  is 
that  we  should  learn  in  the  time  of  peace  to 
be  prepared  for  the  exigency  of  war,  and  to 
put  ourselves — a  people  of  four  millions,  as 
we  will  be  when  united  together — in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  defend  our  liberties  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  be  attacked.  (Cheers.) 
We  cannot  therefore  help  seeing  that  a  ne¬ 
cessity  exists  for  this  change,  a  necessity 
urged  upon  us,  both  by  our  political  position, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  in  Parliament,  and  by  the  position  in 
which,  in  common  with  the  colonies  below, 
we  stand  with  reference  to  the  probab¬ 
ilities  of  hostilities  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  placing  of  the  country  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence.  The  necessity 
of  change  then  being  admitted — and  I 
believe  there  is  scarcely  one  honorable 
gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  House  who 
does  not  admit  it — some  think  that  change 
should  be  brought  about  in  one  way,  some 
think  that  it  should  be  brought  about  in 
another  way.  Some  think — and  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  at  one  time  ap¬ 
parently  was  of  that  opinion — that  the  most 
desirable  change  would  be  the  smaller 
scheme  of  the  Federation  of  Canada,  divided 
into  two  or  three  provinces — that  that  would 
be  the  best  way  of  averting  the  evils  which 
threaten  us.  Some  believe  we  can  go  on  as 
we  are  now. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD  —  Hear ! 
hear ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMERON  —  And  others 
think  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
get  into  a  satisfactory  position,  would  be  by 
a  union  of  the  colonies,  either  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this  scheme,  or  by  a  legislative 
union.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
there  are  who  believe  that  we  can  go  on  as 
we  are  now. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — 
Hear  !  hear ! 

Hon.  Mr.  CAMERON — I  believe  there 
are  not  a  half  a  dozen  members  of  this  House 
who  believe  that,  with  the  difficulties  of  our 
position,  we  can  work  the  union  on  present 
terms.  If  we  cannot,  then  we  have  the 
alternatives  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union — 
going  back  to  the  old  position  we  occupied 
belore  the  union,  which  no  man  would 
entertain  for  a  moment — or  a  Federation  of 
the  Canadas — or  this  larger  scheme  of  a  union 
of  all  the  Rritish  North  American  Colonies. 
If  any  one  for  a  moment  will  consider  all 
those  projects  in  the  true  view  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  considered,  he  will  see  that 
with  ref  jrence  to  the  second  branch  of  my 
subject — the  nature  of  the  change,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  it — 
this  scheme  iB  the  one  to  which  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  people  of  this  country  must 


necessarily  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are 
desirous  of  assuming  a  position  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  which  will  place  the  whole  of  these 
feeble  colonies  under  one  united  government. 
A.nd  when  that  united  government  is  form¬ 
ed,  when  that  union  does  take  place,  we 
shall  then  stand  in  a  position  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  facts  a,nd  figures  that  have  been 
used  from  time  to  time  in  this  debate,  will 
establish  us  as  a  power  on  this  continent, 
and  enable  us  to  assist  in  working  out  the 
three  problems  presented  by  the  three  gov¬ 
ernments —  the  despotic  government  of 
Mexico,  the  republican  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  of  these  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  trust  the  result  would  be,  that  we  should 
see  the  government  of  these  colonies  stand¬ 
ing  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  inasmuch 
as  we  believe  it  is  based  on  the  more  free 
exercise  of  the  true  will  of  the  people,  and 
carries  out  institutions  which  in  the  Mother 
Country  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  toil  and 
wear,  until  they  have  become  more  firmly 
cemented  now  than  at  any  former  period  of 
their  existence.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  if  there  is  that 
necessity  for  a  change,  the  nature  of 
the  change  proposed  must  commend  itself  to 
every  one  who  is  a  true  lover  of  his  country 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  are  five  colonies  with  a  population  of 
4,000,000,  and  we  shall  have  a  debt  of  about 
$80,000,000,  or  about  $20  for  each  inhabi¬ 
tant.  In  the  neighboring  republic,  from  a 
statement  made  at  the  close  of  last  year,  we 
learn  that  the  debt  in  that  country,  on  the  first 
of  July  next,  will  be  no  less  than  about  $150 
on  the  head  of  every  inhabitant.  Hence  our 
young  nation,  with  a  debt  of  only  $20  upon 
each  inhabitant,  will  stand  in  a  position,  in 
reference  to  debt,  far  different  from  what  the 
people  of  that  country  will  stand.  Let  us 
take  a  glance  over  the  whole  of  the  British 
Colonial  Empire.  England  has  thirty-eight 
colonies,  containing  ten  millions  of  people. 
Six  millions  of  these  are  white  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  are  black.  Of  the  six  millions  of  white 
people,  four  millions  are  inhabitants  of 
these  British  American  Colonies.  We  have 
for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
no  less  than  five  millions  of  tons’  capacity  of 
sea-going  vessels,  and  on  the  lakes  seven 
millions,  making  a  total  tonnage  of  twelve 
millions,  which,  in  point  of  tonnage,  places 
us  as  the  third  power  in  the  world.  No 
other  nations  but  England  and  the  United 
States  possess  a  larger  tonnage  than  that. 
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Nova  Scotia  itself  has  a  larger  tonnage  than 
the  great  empire  of  Austria.  If  this  is  to 
be  our  position  in  relation  to  our  population, 
our  debt  and  our  tonnage,  one  cannot  well 
help  seeing  that  we  must  strengthen  our¬ 
selves  by  coming  together  in  a  political  and 
commercial  union.  We  have  now  five  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  I  may  say  -hostile  tariffs — a 
different  one  in  each  of  the  colonies  ;  and  we 
have  five  different  governments.  We  will  then 
have  one  strong  independent  government,  and 
one  system  of  customs  taxation.  Although 
we  shall  not  have  the  same  concentrated 
power  that  we  would  have  in  a  legislative 
union,  still  we  shall  have  a  power  that  will 
hold  over  this  country  that  great  force  that 
must  be  possessed  to  enable  it  to  bring  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  country  to  bear 
in  case  its  defence  becomes  necessary,  and 
which  will  place  us  in  a  much  better  position 
than  ever  before.  Look  at  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  of  England,  and  let  us  inquire 
whether,  in  point  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade  they  bring  to  England  and  the  amount 
of  English  goods  they  consume,  compared 
with  the  expenditure  that  England  is  called 
upon  to  make,  there  is  really  any  valid  found¬ 
ation  for  the  position  taken  by  those  political 
economists  of  England,  of  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  school.  Take  the  whole 
of  the  exports  of  England  to  the  colonies, 
and  her  imports  from  those  colonies,  and 
what  do  we  find  ?  The  exports  of  England 
last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £190,000,000 
sterling,  while  the  exports  from  the  colonies 
to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £40,000,000 
sterling.  Place  the  colonists,  man  for  man, 
with  foreign  countries,  and  you  will  find  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  is  of  much  more  advan¬ 
tage  to  England  than  that  of  foreign  nations, 
independently  of  all  those  other  great  interests 
which  are  involved  in  the  retention  by  Eng¬ 
land  of  her  colonial  possessions.  Take  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  England’s  expendi¬ 
ture  is  £40,000,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  while  her  ex¬ 
pense  for  colonial  purposes  annually,  exclusive 
of  India  and  of  the  casual  expenses  arisingfrom 
sending  troops  to  colonies  where  hostilities 
are  taking  place,  was  only  some  £2,000,000 
sterling,  of  which  amount  Canada  only 
had  but  little  more  than  £500,000  sterling. 
When  these  things  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  say  it  will  be  found  that  the  colouies 
are  of  much  more  value  to  the  Mother 
Country  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
much  more  than  the  school  of  politicians 
to  which  T  have  referred  would  have 


people  believe.  If  what  the  Mother  Country 
obtains  from  our  connection  with  them  is 
of  so  little  importance  as  to  give  currency 
to  the  doctrines  of  that  school,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  shew  that  what 
we  get  from  our  connection  with  Great 
Britain  is  of  no  very  great  importance 
to  us,  except  in  the  matter  of  defence. 
If  we  desire  to  live  under  the  glorious  old 
flag,  and  to  maintain  the  honored  name  of 
British  subjects,  is  it  right  for  our  brethren 
in  England,  who  are  “  free  from  touch  of 
spoil,”  to  say  that  unless  we  provide  for 
our  own  defence,  we  shall  be  cast  off?  We 
should  be  looked  upon  as  disloyal  if  we  took 
the  same  stand,  and  declared  that  we  would 
choose  our  own  connection  if  we  provided 
the  whole  expense  of  our  defence.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  tell  the 
Mother  Country  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  all 
in  our  power  for  self-defence.  When  I  have 
stated  that  the  debt  of  Canada  is  only  $20  per 
head,  and  that  that  of  the  United  States  will 
soon  be,  if  it  is  not  now,  $150  per  head  of  the 
population,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  would 
most  unhesitatingly  be  willing,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  our  connection  with  the 
seaboard,  of  building  the  Intercolonial  Bail- 
way,  and  avoiding  the  liability  we  now  labor 
under,  of  having  our  connection  with  Great 
Britain  cut  off.  I  say  I  would  be  willing 
to  place  $10  additional  upon  every  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
placed  on  the  true  footing  on  which  we 
ought  to  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  England  and  of  the  world — that  of 
a  people  who  do  not  consider  the  mere 
sacrifice  of  money  as  anything  to  be  compared 
to  the  duty  of  defending  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  I  think  that  when  a  delegation 
of  our  Government  goes  to  England,  those 
who  compose  it  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what 
we  are  prepared  to  do  for  our  defence.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  English 
Government  that  although  we  were  a  young 
and  a  comparatively  poor  country  •  though 
we  have  a  rigorous  climate  and  are  shut  out 
from  the  sea  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year, 
yet  we  are  a  people  that  have  shown  more 
than  once  that  our  liberties  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  us  by  force  of  arms,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  that  they  shall  be  taken 
in  any  other  way,  but  that  we  are  ready 
to  take  our  just  share  in  any  scheme  that 
the  Mother  Country  may  adopt;  but  we  are 
not  prepared,  and  cannot  be  expected,  to 
take  the  whole  burden  of  defending  this 
exposed  portion  of  the  British  Empire  upon 
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ourselves.  Look  at  our  bonds  in  the  English 
market.  The  British  public  are  under  the 
apprehension  that  we  may  at  any  moment 
be  invaded  by  the  United  States,  or  that 
the  views  of  the  Manchester  school  may 
prevail,  and  our  5  per  cents  stand  at  80. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  along 
our  long  exposed  border  is  such  that 
in  their  present  excited  and  ready-armed 
condition  we  might  be  plunged  into  hostili¬ 
ties  at  any  moment,  and  therefore  our 
Government  ought  to  say  to  the  Imperial 
Government  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  for  defence  on  a  large 
scale — that  we  are  prepared  to  do  that  which 
we  ought  to  do,  but  you  cannot  expect  us  to 
go  to  the  whole  of  the  expense  which  would  be 
entailed  by  the  depreciation  of  our  bonds  in 
the  market.  If  we  are  to  do  so,  or  even  to  go 
to  any  large  expense,  you  must  guarantee 
our  debentures.  With  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  our  security,  we  need  not  care 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to  cross 
our  border  with  hostile  intent  or  not.  If 
our  neighbors  know  that  any  requisite 
amount  will  be  given  us  either  upon  your 
loau  or  upon  endorsement,  so  that  our 
bonds  will  stand  on  the  market  at  par,  they 
will  have  reason  to  think  twice  before  attack¬ 
ing  us.  When  the  English  Government  are 
prepared  to  back  us  in  that  way,  then  I  say 
we  ought  to  go  forward  and  cooperate  with 
them  in  carrying  out  an  extended  system  of 
defensive  works,  bearing  at  least  the  prin¬ 
cipal  portion  of  the  burden.  We  do  not  care 
for  their  spending  £50,000  a  year  in  drib¬ 
bling  up  a  few  fortifications  at  Quebec,  while 
we  put  another  small  sum  out  in  patching 
up  earth  works  in  the  west,  just  to  invite 
the  Americans  over  when  the  works  are  half 
built,  forming  a  trap  for  ourselves  in  which 
we  may  be  more  effectually  caught.  I  am 
sure  every  member  of  this  House,  and  every 
citizen  of  Canada  must  have  been  surprised 
at  the  position  taken  by  English  statesmen 
in  reference  to  Canadian  defences,  and  at 
their  speaking  of  there  being  only  a  few  days 
in  the  year  in  which  men  could  work,  in  this 
climate,  in  building  fortifications.  I  read  the 
other  day,  that  it  had  been  stated  in  England 
that  there  was  only  a  month  of  the  year  that 
men  could  work  out  of  doors  to  advantage. 
Although  it  is  true  that  for  about  half  the 
ydar  our  communication  with  the  sea  is  cut 
off  by  the  formation  of  ice,  yet  men  can 
work  out  of  doors  in  Western  Canada  all  the 
year  round,  and  during  the  other  half  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  with  the  exception  of 


a  few  very  stormy  days,  at  one  or  another 
branch  of  the  work  required  in  erecting 
fortifications.  But  so  far  as  guarding 
against  attack  from  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  the  great  thing  is  to  let  them  know 
that,  whether  we  spend  the  money  im¬ 
mediately — this  summer — or  not,  we  have  it 
to  spend.  It  should  be  known  that  both 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Parliament  have  voted  the  money, 
and  that  it  would  be  put  into  the 
most  approved  fortifications  as  rapidly  as  it 
could  be.  The  people  of  the  South  soon 
built  fortifications,  behind  which  to  fight  for 
their  liberties,  and  we  too  should  be  prepared 
to  fight  for  our  liberties.  It  is  to  the  money 
they  spent  in  fortifications  that  they  owe 
their  existence  as  a  formidable  power  at  the 
present  time.  The  idea  should  not  go 
abroad  that  we  are  about  to  spend  a  little 
matter  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  doiDg  a  little  postering  here  and  a  little 
mason  work  there,  but  we  should  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  show  that  we  are 
prepared  to  expend  in  effective  works  all 
the  money  that  may  be  necessary  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  condition  to  resist  invasion, 
even  with  a  handful  of  troops,  until 
more  can  be  sent  us.  As  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  feel  that  we  are  at  their  mercy,  and 
that  they  can  deal  with  us  as  they  please. 
To-day  they  impose  an  obnoxious  passport 
system  upon  us,  and  to-morrow  they  relieve 
us  from  that  source  of  annoyance.  To-day 
they  threaten  us  with  a  repeal  of  the  Reci¬ 
procity  treaty,  and  to-morrow  will,  perhaps, 
be  prepared,  if  we  are  good  children,  to 
continue  its  operation.  To-day  the  bonding 
system  is  to  bo  repealed  ;  to-morrow  we  hear 
no  more  of  it.  Next  we  hear  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  placing  a  force  of  gunboats  on  the  lakes, 
and  then  we  hear  that  the  intention  has  been 
abandoned.  What  are  all  these  fair  pro¬ 
mises  they  indulge  in,  and  good  feelings  they 
endeavor  to  call  up,  but  blinds  of  their  real 
purpose  1  Does  anybody  believe  that  it  is 
not  in  their  hearts  to  do  all  those  things 
with  which  they  threaten  us,  and  is  it  not 
our  duty  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  threats  being  carried  into 
execution  ?  They  now  see  that  we  are  being 
aroused  in  this  country,  and  they  begin  to 
treat  us  more  mildly,  until  they  come  to 
some  settlement  with  the  South.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  see  that  they  have  acted  aggressively 
against  this  paw  of  the  British  lion  a  little 
too  soon— that  the  British  lion  is  in  danger 
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of  being  waked  up.  (Hear,  bear.)  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  were  a  little  more  aroused 
in  this  country  by  the  events  that  are  trans¬ 
piring  about  us,  and  that  the  people  of 
England  should  become  a  little  more  in 
earnest,  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  fall  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  British  lion,  as  the  Paris 
Charivari  called  it,  as  a  stuffed  lion.  I 
sometimes  wish  the  British  lion  would  roar 
— (laughter) — as  it  has  roared  in  times  past, 
and  as  it  roared  when  it  made  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Kussias  tremble  in  his  shoes. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  afraid  our  neighbors 
are  getting  into  the  very  false  notion  that  it 
is  only  the  skin  of  the  animal  that  we  have 
now — (laughter) — and  that  if  the  voice 
were  heard,  it  would  not  be  a  roar,  but  a  bray. 
But  they  must  not  trust  too  much  to 
this  idea,  or  they  will  be  rudely  awakened 
some  day  by  finding  the  bones,  and  the  blood, 
and  the  muscle  of  the  mighty  old  animal  of 
yore.  I  feel,  sir,  that  we  cannot  do  our  duty 
to  the  Imperial  authorities,  nor  they  to  us, 
unless  we  become  united  into  one  Confeder¬ 
ation,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  scattered 
position  in  which  we  now  stand.  What 
would  be  our  position  if  we  were  thus 
united  ?  Tb,e  opponents  of  Confederation  say 
we  should  only  get  a  more  extended  frontier 
to  defend,  and  have  no  more  men  to  defend 
it  with  ;  that  the  frontier  we  should  acquire 
would  be  more  difficult  to  defend  with  the 
addition  of  men  we  would  acquire,  than  our 
present  frontier  would  be  to  defend  with  our 
own  force  ;  that  Canada  might  be  called  upon 
to  send  troops  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  thus 
leaving  our  own  frontier  exposed,  or  they 
would  have  to  send  their  militia  force  up 
here,  leaving  their  borders  open  to  attack. 
But,  in  reply  to  that  reasoning,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  not  likely  we  should  be  attacked  at 
all  points  at  once.  We  might  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  one  portion  of  the 
territory  in  order  to  defend  more  important 
portions,  or  to  obtain  more  defensible  posi¬ 
tions;  but  no  man  can  hesitate  to  agree  that 
it  is  infinitely  better,  for  all  purposes  of 
defensive  action,  that  the  whole  militia  force 
of  the  country  should  be  under  the  control 
of  one  executive  head,  who  could  grasp  the 
whole  force  in  one  hand,  than  that  they 
should  be  scattered  over  a  wide  domain  of 
exposed  territory,  under  the  command  of 
different  executives,  all  of  whom  would  have 
to  be  communicated  with  before  any  concen¬ 
tration  could  take  place.  The  true  position 


in  which  we  should  stand  before  the  world 
is,  that  the  whole  militia  force  should  be 
understood  to  be  under  the  control  of  one 
Central  Government;  for  in  that  way,  common 
sense  ought  to  tell  everybody,  they  would  be 
of  far  more  value  in  defense  than  they  could 
possibly  be  if  divided,  and  the  moral  effect 
produced  upon  a  foreign  power  contemplat¬ 
ing  attack  would  be  very  greatly  enhanced, 
were  it  understood  we  were  one  united 
people,  instead  of  being  a  divided  commu¬ 
nity.  Our  entire  population  would  be  four 
millions  of  people,  which,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  computation,  would  give  us  an  avail¬ 
able  militia  force  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  If  we  believe  that  our  people  are 
really  and  truly  a  loyal  people,  warmly 
attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the  good  old 
land,  because  believing  that  the  engrafting 
of  the  institutions  of  that  country  upon  the 
soil  of  this  continent  offers  the  best  and 
greatest  security  for  every  man  who  desires 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  country  and 
free  institutions,  then  we  would,  if  united, 
have  not  only  this  sentiment  of  attachment 
to  the  English  Throne,  but  we  would  have 
the  machinery,  which  this  great  Constitution 
provides,  in  our  hands  by  which  we  could 
carry  out  and  defend  our  liberties  and  our 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  free  consti¬ 
tutional  government.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our 
opponents  say  we  are  hardly  ripe,  hardly  of 
age  fit  to  enter  upon  a  new  nationality. 
Why,  sir,  there  are  none  of  the  lesser  powers 
of  Europe,  except  Belgium  and  Bavaria, 
that  have  a  population  of  four  millions.  If 
we  cannot  establish  a  nation  when  we  have 
four  millions  of  people,  what  shall  we  say  of 
Greece  with  its  population  of  only  one  mil¬ 
lion  ?  If  we  are  ever  to  form  ourselves  into 
a  nationality — and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  our 
destiny  to  be  united  at  some  time — what  bet¬ 
ter  time  will  ever  be  likely  to  present  itself 
for  handing  down  to  posterity  the  boon 
of  a  united  and  free  nation — the  greatest 
boon  that  a  government  and  people  can 
transmit — than  the  opportunity  which  the 
present  favorable  state  of  affairs  presents  to 
us?  It  is  offered  to  us  freely  and  openly  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  we  hope  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  hereafter  that  of  the  three 
systems  of  government  now  in  existence  on 
this  continent,  ours  is  the  best.  We  have 
the  despotic  throne  of  the  Montezumas 
filled  by  a  foreign  prince,  and  propped  up 
by  foreign  bayonets ;  we  have  the  republican 
government  of  the  United  States,  based  on 
the  principle  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
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and  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must 
govern  and  be  right ;  and  we  have  the 
responsible  government  provided  by  the 
British  Constitution,  under  which  the 
English  nation  has  existed  so  long,  and 
beneath  the  protection  of  which  her  colonies 
have  spread  out,  until  upon  their  wide 
expanse  the  sun  never  goes  down.  (Cheers.) 
This  latter  form  of  government  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  we  can  adopt  for  present  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  the  purpose'  of  transmission 
to  our  descendants  upon  this  continent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  have  institutions,  popula¬ 
tion,  wealth  and  territory  of  such  extent 
and  of  such  immense  value  to  protect,  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  uniting  for  their 
protection  so  freely  given  us,  then  is 
the  end  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
change  that  cannot  but  commend  itself 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  see  a  united  and 
happy  people  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
British  North  America,  and  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  under  the  protecting  aegis  of 
the  British  Constitution,  the  British  form  of 
government,  and  the  British  Crown.  Wehave, 
in  my  own  humble  opinion,  but  two  future 
states  of  existence  to  choose  for  ourselves. 
We  have,  on  the  oDe  side,  the  opportunity  to 
make  ourselves  a  nation,  able  and  willing  to 
protect  ourselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  to  grow  wealthy  and  prosperous 
under  that  form  of  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  certain  prospect  of 
absorption,  at  no  distant  period,  into  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  There  is  no  alternative.  (Hear, 
hear,  ironically.)  We  must  either  adopt 
the  one  or  make  up  our  minds  to  submit 
to  the  other.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
an  immense  number  of  the  people  would 
not  be  willing  to  remain  and  submit  to 
the  latter  alternative,  but  like  the  cld 
U.  E.  loyalists,  would  even  abandon  all 
they  possessed  rather  than  cease  to  have 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  bear 
the  name  of  British  men — men  in  whom 
loyalty  is  not  a  mere  lip  sentiment,  but  in 
whom  it  forms  as  much  a  constituent 
element  of  the  blood  as  the  principle  of 
vitality  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  satisfied, 
sir,  that  there  is  no  other  alternative — no 
choice  for  us  between  the  endeavor  on  our 
part  to  concentrate  British  power  and  British 
feeling  on  this  continent,  and  falling  into 
the  open  arms  of  the  republican  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  (Hear,  hear.) 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  examine  the 
extent  of  the  domain  open  to  us,  when 
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we  reflect  that  we  would  rest  with  one  foot 
upon  the  broad  Atlantic  and  the  other  upon 
the  Pacific,  and  remember  the  vast,  fertile 
and  salubrious  territory  that  lies  between  us 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains — those  rich 
valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Assini- 
boine,  the  fertility  of  which  are  said  to  be 
far  superior,  and  are  certainly  equal  to  any 
portion  of  this  country  — when  we  think  of 
them  and  of  the  vast  number  of  people 
that  could  be  poured  into  them  from 
the  old  world  to  develope  their  resources 
and  bring  their  treasures  down  the  lakes 
to  our  marts  —  I  say  when  we  see  all 
these  things,  we  see  a  future  arising  for  us 
which  is  to  me,  and  ought  to  be  to  others, 
so  bright  that  no  man  should  hesitate  to 
accept  that  rather  than  the  only  other  alter¬ 
native — drifting  in  small  provinces  into  the 
United  States,  where  we  cannot  but  be 
borne  down  by  their  burden  of  taxation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  some  people  say  we  will 
escape  taxation  by  going  over  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  that  they  would  take  us  in  to-morrow, 
and  agree  to  put  no  taxation  upon  us  for 
their  war  debt ;  but  is  not  that  idea  chimer¬ 
ical,  when  they  entertain  no  doubt  that 
they  can  overrun  and  conquer  us  at  any 
time,  and  force  us  to  share  in  their  debt, 
as  well  as  discharge  our  own  ?  With  re¬ 
gard  to  our  prospects  in  the  way  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  extending  of  our  population 
and  wealth,  look  at  what  we  could  do 
towards  attracting  emigrants  from  the  old 
country  to  our  lands.  But  here  I  must 
refer  to  one  feature  of  the  scheme  that  has 
been  adopted  by  this  House  that  I  hope  to 
see  changed.  I  believe  it  is  a  fatal  error  to 
place  the  wild  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  governments,  who  may  thereby  enter 
into  regulations  for  immigration  that  will 
be  antagonistic,  and  that  will  tend  to  retard 
rather  than  promote  the  settlement  of  this 
country  All  those  lands  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Government,  in  order  that  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  immigration  might  be  adopted. 
When  we  look  at  Upper  Canada,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  that  of  her  eighty  millions  of  acres 
there  are  only  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
in  the  hands  of  proprietors — an  average  of 
nine  acres  to  each  inhabitant — when  we  see 
the  vast  quantity  of  land  in  this  country  avail¬ 
able  for  cultivation,  not  yet  turned  to  account, 
we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
yre  have  a  vast  field  for  immigration  to  fill 
up,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  placed 
under  control  of  the  General  Government — 
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not  left  to  be  speculated  upon  by  the  local 
governments.  Now,  sir,  when  one  sees  all 
that,  and  feels  and  knows  that  the  great 
change  which  will  be  brought  about  by  this 
union  will  give  us  so  many  things  that  are 
desirable,  I  say  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  that  are  involved  ought  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  us,  in  the  strongest  manner,  a 
change  of  the  character  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking — a  change  that  would  tend  to 
place  this  country  on  such  a  footing  that 
none  can  fail  to  see  that  we  would  even¬ 
tually  become  the  members  of  a  great 
community,  and  that  in  a  much  shorter  space 
of  time  than  many  people  imagine.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Allow  me  for  a  moment,  sir,  to 
allude  to  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
to  see  the  position  in  which  that  country 
once  stood.  In  1792,  the  United  States, 
with  a  population,  at  that  time,  of  nine 
millions  of  people,  had  a  revenue  of  a 
little  over  four  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars, 
while  in  Canada,  in  1863,  with  a  population 
of  two  and  a-half  millions,  we  had  a  revenue 
of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  In  1821, 
when  their  population  had  greatly  increased, 
the  whole  of  their  exports  and  imports 
amounted  to  ninety-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
while  ours,  in  1863,  with  a  population  of 
only  two  and  a-half  millions,  was  no  less 
than  eighty-nine  millions  of  dollars;  that  is, 
within  nine  millions  of  the  entire  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1821. 
It  is  true  that  sinoe  that  time  all  those  facili¬ 
ties  which  have  made  the  United  States  a 
great  power  on  this  continent — the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  and  other  inventions  of  the 
past  two  or  three  decades— have  sprung 
into  existence,  and  they  have  reached  for¬ 
ward  to  greatness  with  railroad  speed.  But, 
still,  it  is  nothing  against  the  argument  to 
say  that  as  we  have,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  risen  so  rapidly  not  only  in  popula¬ 
tion,  but  in  everything  that  tends  to  place 
Canada  on  a  footing  that  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  every  well-wisher  of  his  country, 
there  is  any  reason  to  imagine,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  that  all  the  changes  have  been  made 
that  will  be  made,  and  that  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  exertions  of  a  common  and  enlight¬ 
ened  people,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  prosperity  that  has  sprung  up 
within  so  short  a  time,  and  which  has 
increased  until  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  when,  from  natural  causes  and  the 
war  in  the  United  States,  it  received  so 


serious  a  check.  We  shall  find  ourselves, 
in  my  opinion,  so  soon  on  the  highroad  to 
prosperity,  by  means  of  the  union  now  con¬ 
templated,  that  we  shall  not  care  to  envy 
the  progress  of  any  nation  whatever.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  sir,  when  I  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  change,  and  having  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  the  nature  of  the  change 
proposed,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  why 
the  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  I  offer  for  the  adoption  of  this  House, 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  accepted.  I  have 
said,  sir,  that  I,  as  an  individual  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Canada,  had  not  hesitated 
to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  respecting 
Confederation,  although  they  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country  in 
any  constitutional  manner.  I  said  that  I 
did  so  upon  the  same  principle  as  I  would 
have  done  if  I  had  been  voting  upon  them 
outside  of  the  House  instead  of  inside.  I 
would  have  voted  for  them  as  an  elector,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  they  form  a  just  basis  for  the 
contemplated  union;  and,  sir,  I  desire  to  offer 
exactly  the  same  opportunity  to  every  elector 
to  pursue  the  same  course  that  I  would  pursue, 
and  I  make  the  same  claim  on  their  behalf 
that  I  would  make  to  this  House  on  my  own. 
I  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  have  this 
matter  submitted  for  their  consideration  be¬ 
fore  the  resolutions  that  have  passed  this 
House  are  finally  acted  upon  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sir,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  effect  will  be  to  postpone 
the  accomplishment  of  the  union  for  au  in¬ 
definite  period,  whereas  the  pressure  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  placing  ourselves  in  such  a  position 
of  defence  that  we  should  be  able  to  meet 
and  hold  back  any  force  that  might  be  sent 
against  us.  Well,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  resolution  I  have  proposed  that  would, 
in  my  judgment,  interfere  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  carrying  out  of  the  project.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  told  us  that  they  propose  to 
prorogue  Parliament  in  a  few  days,  and  they 
have  also  told  us  that  we  are  to  be  called  to¬ 
gether  again  in  the  summer.  What  is  to 
prevent  us  from  considering  the,  subject  at 
the  summer  session  ?  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Imperial  Government  will  endeavor 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  framed  bv  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  which  have  been  laid  on  the 
tables  of  both  Houses  t>f‘  the  English  P^rlia. 
went,  aud  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  Im- 
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perial  Government  from  declaring  their 
views  upon  the  subject.  I  think  there 
would  be  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  our 
Government  from  going  to  England,  and 
offering  these  resolutions  tor  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  allowing 
that  Legislature  to  act  upon  them  as  they 
might  think  proper ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  the  law  to  be  passed 
ought  not  to  come  in  force  in  the  different 
colonies  until  it  had  been  accepted  by  the 
legislatures  of  those  colonies.  There  would 
be  no  time  lost.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  this 
Parliament  to  be  dissolved  and  to  meet 
together  again  in  time  to  take  up  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measure,  which  Great 
Britain  had  in  the  meantime  passed,  as  it 
would  be  to  meet  again  in  the  summer,  and 
go  through  the  same  process.  Why  is 
Canada  to  be  treated  upon  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  rule  from  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  other  provinces  ?  The  Legislature  of 
New  Brunswick  was  dissolved  in  order  that 
the  people  might  be  appealed  to  on  this 
question.  The  Hon.  Attorney  General  of 
Newfoundland  has  declared  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  of  that  colony  to 
appeal  to  the  people  upon  it,  and  that  nothing 
will  be  done  until  their  opinion  is  obtained. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  Nova  Scotia,  too,  the  Gov 
ernment  do  not,  as  I  understand,  make  it  a 
government  question.  It  is  not  to  be  put 
in  that  position,  and  if  a  difficulty  arises  in 
having  it  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  are  prepared  to 
dissolve  their  Legislature  too.  I  do  not  say 
anything  about  Prince  Edward  Island — its 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  scheme  would 
be  of  very  small  account.  But  their  Legis¬ 
lature  will,  no  doubt,  also  be  dissolved,  in 
order  that  the  people  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  it, 
if  their  House  of  Assembly  is  found  hostile, 
— a  step  which,  no  doubt,  our  Government 
would  have  taken  if  this  House  had  shown 
itself  hostile  to  the  measure.  Because  this 
House  is  not  hostile,  and  because  Ministers 
found  themselves  strong  enough  to  carry  it 
by  a  large  majority,  they  declared  they 
would  take  the  course  they  have  adopted, 
although  in  the  other  provinces  the  case  has 
been  put  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sir,  let  us  consider  why 
we  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  in 
which  the  legislatures  and  people  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  are  placed.  We  hear  it 
stated  on  all  sides  of  this  House  that  the 
whole  country  is  in  favor  of  this  measure. 


If  so,  why  should  there  be  any  hesitation 
about  asking  the  country  to  confirm  by  an 
election  that  which  is  so  clearly  advantageous 
and  which  is  so  sure  to  be  carried  ?  But, 
sir,  I  hear  it  said,  inside  of  this  House  and 
outside  of  this  House,  that  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada  are  opposed  to  this  measure. 
If  that  be  so  then — if  they  are  so  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  to  it  as  has  been  represented 
— is  it  a  wise  step  for  us  to  force  it  upon 
them  against  their  will  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  are  arranging  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  state  of  governmental  existence,  and 
are  proposing  to  embrace  a  large  area 
of  country  under  this  new  form  of 
government.  We  are  claiming  for  it,  and 
desire  that  it  shall  have  its  best  and  safest 
foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And, 
sir,  will  you  not  find  it  stronger  in  the 
hearts  an!  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  people,  if  you  appeal  to  them 
and  obtain  their  sanction  to  it  and  their 
support  in  carrying  it  out  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  proposing  that  it  shall  have  the  sanction 
of  the  people,  I  do  not  contemplate  the 
absurdity,  unknown  to  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  asking  them  for  a  direct  yea  or  nay 
upon  it.  No  such  thing  as  that  has  ever 
been  entertained  in  my  mind.  I  propose  to 
have  it  done  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
My  whole  political  history  would  have  shown 
any  man  acquainted  with  it,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  such  democratic  idea  harbored 
by  me  as  to  go  without  the  walls  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  do  an  act  which 
could  be  better  done  within  it.  Therefore, 
any  one  who  had  for  a  moment  the  belief, 
that  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  build  up  I 
was  at  the  same  time  putting  forth  what 
may  be  called  a  sacrilegious  hand  to  pull 
down,  was  very  much  mistaken  as  to  the 
course  I  was  to  pursue — the  only  proper 
and  safe  course  that  cmld  be  pursued.  If 
you  wish  to  erect  this  monument  of  a  new 
nationality  on  the  true  feelings  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  you  must  erect  it  upon  an 
appeal  to  them.  You  should  not  be  afraid  of 
it.  You  may  say  that  difficulties  will  arise 
-  —that  other  questions  will  be  raised— that 
the'  elections  will  not  always  turn  on  the 
direct  issue — for  Confederation  or  against 
Confederation.  But  I  tell  you  that  it  will, 
if  the  people  are  so  much  in  favor  of  this 
project  as  you  say.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  candidates  will 
be  passed  to  one  side,  and  the  vote  will 
be  taken  on  the  true  merits  of  Confedera¬ 
tion — otherwise  the  people  are  not  worthy  of 
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having  that  appeal  made  to  them.  An  appeal 
has  been  made  to  history,  aud  it  has  said 
that  appeals  to  the  people  on  questions  of 
this  kind  are  unknown  under  the  British 
Constitution.  The  cases  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  of  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  union 
of  the  Canadas  themselves,  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  and  it  has  been  asked  if  in  any 
of  those  cases  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people,  and  an  answer  given  in  the  negative. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  answer  as 
altogether  correct  in  point  of  fact.  In  the 
first  of  those  cases,  where  the  resistance  was 
perhaps  the  greatest,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  people.  It  was  not  uutil  long  after  the 
matter  was  first  mooted  that  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  brought 
about.  It  was  questioned  at  that  time — just 
as  afterwards,  in  1799,  with  reference  to  the 
union  of  Ireland — whether  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  had  power  to  deliver  up  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  Parliament.  With  reference  to  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  people — not  in  one, 
or  in  two,  but  in  many  ways.  There  were 
commissioners  appointed,  and  conventions, 
and  various  attempts  to  bring  about  that 
union  before  it  was  finally  consummated. 
It  was  attempted  in  James  the  First’s  time, 
in  Charles  the  J  irst’s  time,  in  Cromwell’s 
time,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  finally  carried  out  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  proclamation  summon¬ 
ing  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1702  declared 
that  among  other  things,  it  was  to  treat  of 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  England.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  have  still  extant  in  the  books 
the  very  words  of  that  proclamation,  which 
declared  that  that  Parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned  in  Scotland  for  the  very  purpose  of 
treating  of  this  question.  That  Parliament 
did  not  finally  decide  upon  the  matter,  but 
the  following  Parliament  did,  and  the  union 
was  consummated.  And  that  Parliament 
was  in  exactly  the  position  of  that  of  1702, 
having  been  called  together  by  precisely  the 
samo  kind  of  proclamation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  matter  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  was,  I  believe,  the  only  subject 
that  was  discussed.  And,  although  subse¬ 
quently  the  greatest  hostility  was  aroused, 
and  troops  had  to  be  sent  from  the  north  of 
Scotland,  it  was  not  until  after  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  for  som  time  assembled  that 
petitions  came  in  from  any  of  the  burghs 
against  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  been 


told  in  this  debate  that  there  is  now  the 
satisfaction  of  content  all  over  the  provinee 
in  reference  to  this  measure.  Allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  in  many  localities,  it  is  the 
deadness  of  apathy  and  not  the  satisfaction 
of  content.  This  has  arisen,  not  because 
the  people  do  not  feel  an  interest  in  the 
question,  but  because  there  has  been  a 
pressure  upon  them  from  many  causes,  and 
that  they  have  had  to  contend  with  a  great 
number  of  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another, 
resulting  in  an  unexampled  want  of  pros¬ 
perity.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are,  therefore, 
looking  out  apparently  for  anything — they 
are  not  particular  what — which  they  believe 
would  tend  to  relieve  them  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  present  position.  I  say  this, 
although  I  should  be  glad  that  it  was  not 
apathy,  or  deadness,  or  death,  but  content¬ 
ment,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  which  was  leading  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  this  measure.  I  believe  that 
in  the  western  part  of  the  country — I  cannot 
speak  for  the  eastern  part,  unless  in  so  far 
as  it  is  shewn  by  the  petitions  which  have 
been  sent  in,  and  the  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  in  this  House  by  honorable 
members  from  Lower  Canada— but  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  country,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  existing  there,  that  a  large  majority, 
equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  which 
voted  the  other  night  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  would  be  returned  at  another  election 
in  favor  of  this  measure  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  it  is  because  I  believe  that,  and  would 
not  leave  it  for  any  one  to  say  that  the 
people  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves,  through  an  election,  on 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance — that  I 
claim  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  them, 
in  order  that  they  shall  declare  by  their  votes 
whether  they  are  in  favor  of  this  measure  or 
not.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  speaking  of  the 
union  of  Scotland,  of  the  union  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  same  circumstances  to  a 
great  extent  existed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Scottish  union,  there  were  those  desolating 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland  in 
which  the  best  blood  of  both  lands  had 
been  shed,  and  there  had  long  existed  a 
perpetual  feud  and  hostility  which  had  left 
the  border  country — now  a  smiling  aud  fer¬ 
tile  territory — a  barren  and  desolate  waste. 
Then  again,  when  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  took  place,  there 
was  a  rebellion  iust  quenched— —there  were 
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40,000  troops  in  the  country — there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  placemen  in  the  House 
— and  there  may  have  been  good  reasons  for 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  some  six  or  seven 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  against  the  union 
had  dwindled  down  and  disappeared  next 
session,  being  swallowed  up  in  a  majority 
of  thirty-five.  In  this  country  the  same 
thing  had  occurred.  The  union  was  con¬ 
summated  when  the  embers  of  the  rebellion 
of  1837-38  were  still  supposed  to  be  slum¬ 
bering  in  various  parts  of  the  land — and 
there  were,  therefore,  strong  reasons  why, 
in  the  midst  of  disquiet  and  disturbance — 
when  there  might  be  a  difficulty  about 
elections  being  conducted  with  purity  and 
freedom  from  Executive  control — such  a 
question  should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  But  now  we  have  no  such  cause. 
We  are  told  that  the  people  are  happy, 
contented  and  prosperous,  though  desirous 
of  some  change — and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
exciting  cause  to  prevent  a  free  and  full 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  people  by  a 
general  election — nothing  to  prevent  the 
whole  matter  being  placed  on  a  proper  foot¬ 
ing  before  the  people,  and  men  being  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  Confederation,  and  that  alone.  You  have 
nothing  to  prevent  this  new  system  being 
inaugurated  on  the  true  and  proper  basis  on 
which  it  ought  to  be  inaugurated,  namely, 
on  the  popular  will,  and  receiving  therefore, 
from  the  outset,  that  strength  which  the 
popular  will  alone  could  give  to  it,  in  its 
endorsement  by  those  who  have  a  right  to 
send  representatives  to  this  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  has  been  said  that  a  motion  of 
this  kind  takes  away,  in  point  of  fatt,  from 
the  Legislature,  the  power  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has.  by  denying  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  any  such  change,  I  do 
not  say  anything  against  the  power  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  has,  within  the 
limits  that  are  assigned  to  it,  all  the  rights 
which  its  charter  gives  it.  But  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
this  question,  we  are  dealing  with  it  very 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
dealt  with,  either  by  the  independent  Par¬ 
liament  of  Scotland,  or  by  the  independent 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  We  are  acting 
under  a  limited  charter  and  constitution  — 
having  no  right  ourselves  to  deal  with  this 
matter  finally  by  any  act  of  our  own-having 
only  the  right  to  deal  with  it  by  the3e  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  not  to  enact  it  with  the  autho¬ 


rity  of  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  We,  therefore, 
stand  limited  in  our  powers  at  the  outset — 
so  limited  that  it  has  been  decided  in  New¬ 
foundland,  that  the  privileges  which  belongto 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Eoglaud  do  notbelong  entirely  to  our  legis¬ 
lative  bodies — that  these  have  grown  with 
time,  until  they  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment — while  we  hold  our  privileges  in  a  very 
different  way,  not  having  the  same  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  clear  that  we  have 
not  the  same  power  as  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment — otherwise  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
go  to  that  body  for  its  sanction  of  these 
resolutions.  And  there  are  limitations  of 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself, 
to  which  we  also  are  subject.  We  cannot 
make  any  act  of  ours  permanent,  any  more 
than  we  can  make  ourselves  permanent, 
because  another  Parliament  has  the  right  to 
repeal  what  we  have  done.  We  cannot  of 
ourselves  enact  this  measure  into  a  law. 
We  can  offer  these  resolutions — we  have  the 
power  to  do  that — and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Parliament  have,  no  doubt,  the 
power  to  act  upon  them  as  they  choose. 
But  the  question  is — is  it  wise  to  give  these 
resolutions  the  force  of  law ;  is  it  proper  to 
do  so ;  is  it  the  most  just  course  to  take 
towards  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
declare  that  in  a  matter  of  this  importance 
we  will  legislate  for  them,  to  the  extent  of 
introducing  an  entire  change  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution — of  providing  that  the  U  pper  Chamber, 
which  they  have  declared  to  be  elective,  shall 
cease  to  be  elective,  and  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  without  consulting  them  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  with  regard  to  that 
change,  that  it  is  not  a  beneficial  change.  I 
was  one  of  the  few  who  stood  on  the  floor 
of  this  Legislature  battling  against  the 
change  from  nomination  by  the  Crown  to 
election  by  the  people  in  the  Upper  House. 
I  was  one  of  those  also  who  contended  for 
resolutions,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
place  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  Lower 
House,  by  representation  according  to  num¬ 
bers  in  that  body,  with  equal  representation 
for  the  two  sections  of  the  province  in  the 
Upper  House.  And  I  recollect  that  some 
hon.  gentlemen  now  on  the  Treasury  benches 
— the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  among 
others,  through  the  columns  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  paper  he  controls — declared  that  the  idea 
embodied  in  those  resolutions  was  absurd,  and 
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could  not  be  acted  upon,  although  the  very 
idea  which  the  Government  have  now  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  scheme,  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  voted,  as  I  did, 
against  the  introduction  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  iu  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
nominative  principle — not,  however,  for  the 
reasons  I  did,  but  for  different  reasons  alto¬ 
gether,  as  he  explained  at  the  time.  But 
the  view  he  entertains  now,  in  favor  of  a 
nominated  Legislative  Council,  was  the  view 
he  entertained  then,  and  the  change  is  one 
which  1  will  be  glad  to  see  brought  about. 
But  it  is  a  change  of  which  the  people  at  the 
last  election  had  no  idea.  And  the  alteration 
in  the  minds  of  public  men  has  been  so  great, 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  that  I  say  we 
have  a  right  to  think  and  pause  and  reflect. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Look  at  the  programme 
which  was  brought  down  on  this  subject  by 
the  constitutional  committee  moved  for  by 
the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council.  The 
part  of  the  report  of  that  committee  which 
was  most  opposed  was  the  Confederation  of 
British  North  America.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  what  the  Government  offered, 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  was  that  the 
lesser  scheme  of  a  Federation  of  the  Canadas 
should  go  first,  and  the  larger  scheme  of  a 
Federation  of  all  the  colonies  afterwards. 
They  were  first  of  all  to  try  to  have  a  Federal 
Government  for  Canada  alone,  and  then  to 
extend  that,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to 
the  whole  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies.  Well,  in  the  short  space  of  little 
over  three  mouths,  men’s  minds  were  so 
changed  that  the  Federation  of  the  Canadas 
ceased  to  be  talked  of,  and  the  Confeder- 
tion  of  the  whole  provinces  came  up  in 
its  stead.  That  scheme  for  the  Confederation 
of  British  North  America,  which  a  short 
time  ago  seemed  to  have  but  very  few  sup¬ 
porters,  was  brought,  suddenly  before  us 
with  a  large  number  of  supporters.  How  do 
we  know  that  there  may  not  be  a  change 
again  in  a  short  space  of  time — that  the 
whole  system  with  which  we  are  now  deal¬ 
ing,  and  on  which  hon.  gentlemen  have 
placed  their  views  before  the  country,  may 
not  be  changed  again,  without  the  people, 
who  are  said  to  be  so  satisfied  with  this 
scheme,  having  had  the  matter  placed  before 
them  for  consideration,  or  the  opportunity  of 
voting  for  or  against  the  scheme  ?  Therefore 
I  believe  it  would  be  wiser,  better,  and  more 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  this  country 


— and  that  it  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
power  which  this  Confederate  Government 
would  have — were  it  voted  upon  by  the 
people  in  the  constitutional  mode  of  a  general 
election,  before  it  is  finally  resolved  upon  as 
the  Constitution  of  these  colonies.  I  believe 
that  if  you  wish  to  root  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  you  will  remove  the  objection 
which  may  at  any  time  spring  up,  and  be 
made  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  designing 
men,  of  creating  dissatisfaction  hereafter. 
And  I  say  that  for  the  sake  of  carrying  this 
scheme  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  take  this  course.  What  is  the  reason 
of  the  suspicion  entertained  with  regard  to 
this  scheme  by  the  Lower  Provinces  ?  They 
say  that  the  Government  of  Canada  is  urging 
it  so  rapidly,  that  there  must  be  some  arritre 
pensie — that  there  is  something  in  it  which 
will  place  her  in  a  better  position — that  they 
are  therefore  pressing  it  upon  the  people  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  considering 
it  fairly.  One  of  the  things  made  use  of  in 
the  Lower  Provinces  is  that  our  interest  in 
the  matter  is  so  great,  and  we  are  entangled 
in  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  wish  the  other 
provinces  united  with  us  in  order  that,  on 
their  credit  united  with  ours,  we  may  be  able 
to  incur  greater  liabilities,  and  carry  out  our 
views  as  to  public  works,  the  benefit  of  which 
we  will  gain  exclusively,  although  the  Lower 
Provinces  assume  their  share  of  the  liability. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  unless  by  a  great 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  it  will  be  impossible  to  force  it 
on  the  Lower  Provinces.  They  say  that 
Canada,  pressing  it  in  that  way,  must  have 
some  ulterior  object  in  view,  which  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  Can  we  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  position  of  the  gentlemen 
going  to  England  will  be,  that  they  will 
press  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  this 
measure,  coiite  que  collte ,  whether  the  Lower 
Provinces  like  it  or  not,  urging  that  as 
Canada  possesses  the  larger  population — 
two-thirds  of  the  whole — if  she  desires  to 
have  it  the  others  must  have  it,  whether 
they  will  or  not.  If  that  policy  were  pur¬ 
sued,  it  would  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutions,  and  then 
to  declare  that  they  must  unite  with  us — 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  over¬ 
rule  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  exactly 
as  in  the  United  States,  where  everything 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  the 
minority  are  presumed  to  have  but  few 
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rights,  if  any  at  all.  But  if  you  show  that 
not  only  the  majority  of  this  Parliament, 
but  the  majority  of  the  people  also  in  Canada, 
are  in  favor  of  this  scheme ;  and  if  you  can 
show  what  the  majorities  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  are  at  the  same  time — if  you  can 
in  this  way  show  what  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  these 
provinces,  you  will  have  your  hands  much 
strengthened,  when  you  go  to  England,  if 
you  wish  to  say  that  because  Canada  asks  it, 
and  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  of 
these  provinces  asks  it,  the  Lower  Provinces 
must  be  compelled  to  come  in.  The  passage 
of  this  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  would 
not  imperil  the  passage  of  the  scheme  at 
all.  It  would  not  prevent  the  gentlemen 
who  go  home  from  taking  such  steps  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament  as  they  would 
think  it  desirable  to  take,  or  as  they 
might  be  instructed  here  to  take  by  the 
Government  of  which  they  are  members. 
Let  the  Imperial  Parliament  pass  the  mea¬ 
sure,  according  to  the  views  of  the  delegates, 
confirmed  by  the  action  of  this  Parliament — 
hut  let  them  say  that  the  measure  shall  not 
come  into  force  in  all  these  colonies  until 
each  Parliament  has  voted  upon  it.  And 
let  each  Parliament  be  elected  by  the  people, 
with  special  instructions  to  declare  whether 
this  new  Constitution  shall  be  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  these  colonies  or  not.  Every  one 
who  is  a  well-wisher  of  his  country — who 
desires  to  see  it  go  on  and  prosper — who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  concentration  of  power  in  one 
Executive  over  all  these  colonies  will  place 
us  in  a  position  to  assume  the  name  and 
status  of  a  nation  upon  the  earth — will  be 
glad  to  find  our  power  in  that  way  con¬ 
solidated.  And  if  we  base  the  struc¬ 

ture,  as  it  ought  to  be  based,  on  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people  themselves, 
then  I  think  we  will  be  offering  to  those 
who  come  after  us,  as  well  as  to  ourselves, 
a  heritage  which  every  man  should  be 
proud  of — and  which  will  bring  to  our  shores, 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  parts,  people 
who  will  be  desirous  to  obtain  here,  along 
with  all  the  favorable  circumstances  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  settlement  of  our  lands,  the 
advantages  of  the  free  Constitution  which 
we  have  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  that  of  the  mother-land.  But 
though  I  am  myself  in  favor  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration  resolutions,  and  anxious  to  see  them 
carried  out,  I  am  desirous  that  they  shall  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  which  will  be  con¬ 


ducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
based  on  a  heartfelt  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  people,  by  means  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.  I  promised  I  would  not  detain  the 
House,  and  having  presented  such  argu¬ 
ments  as  seem  to  me  to  require  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  I  resume  my  seat. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMEBON  said — I  have  great 
pleasure,  sir,  in  seconding  the  resolution 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  because  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  before  any 
such  a  change  as  that  which  is  proposed 
should  go  into  effect,  the  people,  who  are  to 
be  affected  by  the  change,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  upon  it  in  a 
more  decisive  way  than  they  can  through 
their  representatives  in  this  House,  who 
have  been  sent  here  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose  than  that  of  making  a  change  in  the 
Constitution.  It  would  not  signify  to  me  if 
the  circumstances  attending  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  England,  or  of  Ireland  with 
England,  had  furnished  no  reason  for  con¬ 
tending  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  was 
proper.  They  were  entirely  different  from 
those  under  which  we  are  existing.  If  there 
had  been  no  precedents  whatever,  I  say  that 
at  this  enlightened  day,  when  the  people 
interfere  and  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  their  owu  affairs,  no  such  a 
change  as  this  should  take  place  with¬ 
out  their  having  a  voice  in  it  I  do 
not  feel,  with  the  proposer  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  dissolution  of  this  House  should  take 
place  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  au  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  popular  will.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  taking  of  a  direct  vote — yea  and  nay — 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  proceeding. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  have  found  that  by  the 
legislation  of  this  country  a  precedent  has 
been  established  that  the  people  who  are  to 
be.  affected  should  have  the  right  of  voting 
upon  certain  mersures  relating  to  their 
financial  affairs.  We  find  that  in  those 
bodies  which  the  people  are  empowered  to 
create,  and  which  are  as  much  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  as  we  are,  the  township  and 
county  councils — whenever  a  debt  is  to  be 
created  over  a  certain  amount,  affecting  the 
communities  over  which  those  councils 
exercise  control,  the  question  must  first  be 
left  to  the  people  to  pronounce  upon  it 
before  it  can  become  law  The  people 
send  their  representatives  to  those  bodies 
to  legislate  for  them  in  a  similar  man- 
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ner  to  that  in  which  we  are  sent  here  to 
legislate  for  the  country  at  large.  The  only 
difference  is  the  difference  between  a  small 
legislative  body  and  a  large  one.  They  are 
just  as  much  representatives  of  the  people  as 
we  are.  When  we  provide  that  they  shall 
submit  by-laws  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
can  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  even  an  unjust  or  improper 
course  to  take  a  vote  in  a  similar  way,  when 
so  much  larger  matters  are  at  stake  ?  I  do 
say,  sir,  that  if  there  were  no  example  for 
it — if  our  Legislature  had  not  shown  that  it 
was  the  people’s  right  to  have  a  voice  on  all 
matters  affecting  them  largely — we  should 
now  proceed  to  make  that  precedent.  (  Hear, 
hear.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  in  speak¬ 
ing  thus,  that  I  am  adverse  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  to  there  being  a  dissolution  of  the  House ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  we  will  have  a  great 
many  side-issues  in  a  contest  of  that  kind,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  arrive  at  the  direct  sense 
of  the  people  so  closely  as  we  should  be  able 
to  do  by  a  square  vote  of  yea  or  nay.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
before  advancing  to  the  end  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  that  we  have  contemplated  by  passing 
these  resolutions,  they  should  first  be 
submitted  to  the  country  in  some  way.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  going  to  the 
people  in  any  way  rather  than  the  scheme 
should  be  carried  out  without  such  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  I  am  also  desirous  that  the  public 
should  be  awakened  from  that  apathy  which 
has  been  alluded  to  by  the  hun.  member  for 
Peel,  and  which  I  am  also  satisfieJ  exists 
among  the  people  upon  this  question.  The 
honorable  member  for  Peel  has  asserted  that 
there  could  not  be  half  a  dozen  gentlemen 
found  on  the  floor  of  this  House  who  would 
say  that  this  country  could  go  on  and 
prosper — but  I  say  it  could  prosper  for  the 
next  decade  as  it  has  prospered  during  the 
past,  without  any  change  whatever.  I 
believe  I  a  n  one  of  those,  few  though  they 
may  be,  who  so  think  ;  but  I  am  also  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  change  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  different  sections  of  the  province, 
on  th->  floor  of  this  House.  I  thought  that 
Upper  Canada  contributed  so  much  more 
towards  the  revenue  of  this  country  than 
Lower  Canada,  that  she  ought  to  have  a 
larger  voice  in  the  disposal  of  that  revenue. 
Therefore  a  change  of  the  Constitution,  in 
this  respect,  has  been  agitated  by  men 
entertaining  that  opinion,  but  I  never  did 


feel  that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
had  arrived  at  that  point,  that  they  felt  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  revolutionary 
measures  to  obtain  justice.  While  I  feel 
that  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  stage  that 
we  can  have  a  union  with  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  that  would  give  us  a  strength  and  a 
stability  that  we  cannot  acquire  by  the 
resolutions  we  have  just  passed,  yet  I  do  not 
desire  that  any  change  should  take  place 
without  the  people  of  this  country  having 
the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  themselves  upon  its  desirability.  I 
desire  that  the  people  should  have  this 
scheme  presented  to  them,  side  by  side 
with  the  proposal  for  a  legislative  uuion, 
that  we  may  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  would  adopt  a  Federal  union,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  Legislative  union.  I  have 
been  charged  with  having  advanced  argu¬ 
ments  in  discussing  the  resolutions,  which 
were  as  applicable  and  favorable  to  a  Federal 
as  to  a  Legislative  union,  and  that  I  said 
nothing  more  favorable  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  Well  I  admit  that  if  you  take 
three  or  four  isolated  points  of  a  man’s  argu¬ 
ment,  you  can  make  them  support  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  which  his  whole  course 
of  argument  was  calculated  to  uphold,  and 
when  you  put  all  of  my  remarks  together, 
you  will  find  that  they  bear  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  legislative  form  of  union.  This  much 
will  be  found,  that  every  argument  which  I 
advanced  that  could  be  said  to  favor  Federa¬ 
tion,  was  also  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
Legislative  union  ;  and,  in  addition,  I  brought 
prominently  to  view  the  greater  economy 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  latter. 
I  consider  that  argument  a  strong  one,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  at  present  existing 
in  this  country — the  suffering  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  crops,  and  the  de¬ 
pression  of  trade  owing  to  the  war  in 
the  United  States,  the  position  of  this 
country  is  such  that  it  is  not  able  to  bear 
additional  heavy  burdens  j  and  if  we  are 
going  to  make  a  change  in  our  Constitution, 
that  change  should  be  of  a  character  that 
would  lessen  those  burdens  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  them,  if  possible.  And  if  we  must 
incur  a  heavy  burden  for  defensive  purposes, 
let  us  have  as  much  saving,  in  other  respects, 
as  we  can  effect,  so  that  there  will  be  as  little 
expenditure  as  may  be  for  the  mere  machinery 
of  government,  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
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form  of  union  that  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  people,  and  be  perpetuated.  Looking 
at  this  chauge  that  is  considered  so  necessary, 
let,  us  enquire  what  events  have  brought  it 
about.  Let  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  answer  for  me,  and  we  will 
find  that  it  has  been  the  cry  that  retrench 
ment  was  absolutely  necessary — that  if  we 
did  not  have  retrenchment,  or  give  to  Upper 
v  anada  that  fair  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  our  income  that  she  ought  to  have,  in 
consequence  of  her  contributing  so  much 
more  to  the  r  venue,  there  would  be  a  revo¬ 
lution.  That  was  the  way  in  which  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council,  for  party  and  poli¬ 
tical  purposes,  chose  to  discuss  this  matter 
while  be  was  in  opposition  Not  that  there 
was  really  any  danger  of  revolution,  but 
because  there  was  justice  in  the  cry,  they 
used  strong  language  to  give  effect  to  their 
argument.  Now,  I  would  like  to  understand 
and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  understand 
from  any  member  of  this  House  who  has 
been  advocating  representation  by  population 
— whether  there  was  any  reason  for  believing 
that  we  could  not  •have  got  that  constitu¬ 
tional  change  just  as  well  as  we  can  get  this 
one.  It  was  party  feeling  that  kept  the 
people  apart,  yet  that  party  feeling  was 
swamped  in  a  moment  when  the  leaders  of 
the  parties  brought  their  heads  together,  and 
declared  that  it  should  no  longer  exist. 
They  united  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reme¬ 
dying  the  difficulties  under  which  the  pro¬ 
vince  labored,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  their  rights ;  and 
they  say  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
Federal  union.  They  might  as  well  have 
formed  a  union  for  a  more  economical  object 
— for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Legislative 
union  between  the  provinces.  It  may  be 
said  that  hon.  gentlemen  of  French  extraction 
from  Lower  Canada  were  so  determined 
to  resist  the  demands  of  Upper  Canada,  that 
the  rights  of  that  section  of  the  province 
could  never  have  beeu  obtained,  unless  by  a 
Federal  union  of  the  colonies.  I  think, 
however,  that  they  are  men  of  intelligence, 
and  that  if  they  found  Upper  Canadians 
were  true  to  their  determination  to  contend 
for  their  rights  until  they  should  bo  obtained, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  has  been.  Hon.  gentlemen 
from  Lower  Canada,  of  French  origin,  must 
have  seen  that  they  were  liable  to  be  swept 
away  at  any  moment  that  there  should  be  a 
union  between  the  British  of  Lower  and  of 
Upper  Canada.  If  the  issue  had  been 
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placed  fairly  and  equally  before  them  ;  if 
they  had  beeu  brought  to  see  that  matters 
had  arrived  at  such  a  state  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  change  should 
take  place — the  people  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  and  of  the  eastern  part  of  Upper 
Canada  standing  ready  to  be  banded  together 
against  them — they  would  have  seen  that 
the  elements  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
were  such  as  would  force  upon  them  either 
a  legislative  union  with  the  Lower  Provinces, 
or  representation  by  population  in  Canada 
aione.  Whether  a  legislative  union,  with 
representation  by  population  as  a  basis, 
could  have  beeu  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Provinces  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say;  but  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Provinces  advocated  a 
legislative  union  as  strongly  as  those  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
carry  out  a  legislative  union  among  them¬ 
selves.  Now,  if  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland  were  willing  to  go  into  a 
legislative  union  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  I  do  not  see  why  the  proposal 
to  bring  in  an  additional  province  should 
have  effected  so  complete  a  change  in  their 
views.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  represented  the  interests  of 
Upper  Canada  had  set  themselves  about 
trying  to  get  that  which  would  have  been 
best  for  their  people,  and  had  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  Upper  Canada,  they 
would  have  accomplished  that  which  would 
have  beeu  of  more  service  to  the  people  of 
the  united  provinces,  and  which  would  have 
placed  beyond  chance  or  possibility  those 
contentions  which  will  necessarily  result 
so  soon  as  you  have  individualized  those 
provinces  by  giving  each  a  Local  Legislature. 
By  this  scheme  you  will  have  increased  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  in  so  doing  will 
have  increased  their  opportunity  for  discon¬ 
tent.  You  have  given  to  the  general  and 
local  legislatures  coordinate  jurisdiction,  or 
at  least  have  given  them  the  right  to  legislate 
on  the  same  questions,  and,  in  thus  placing 
in  their  hands  an  element  of  contention, 
have  shewn  that  you  are  not  building  up  a 
firm  and  stable  government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  union  is  found  in  the  necessity 
of  placing  our  common  country  in  a  position 
of  defence,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
make  arrangement  for  a  defence  under  our 
present  government.  Let  us  be  told  what 
it  is  that  is  required  of  us,  and  see  whether 
the  different  legislatures  will  not  vote  the 
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money  necessary.  If  we  can  get  the  money 
through  the  Imperial  Government,  then  let 
us  show  them  that  we  are  prepared  to  make 
it  good,  that  we  are  prepared  to  raise  the 
money  upon  our  own  paper,  if  they  will 
guarantee  it  for  us.  If  they  will  do  that, 
they  will  find  that  these  provinces  are 
willing  and  ready  to  make  all  due  provision 
for  their  defence.  This  province  is  only  one 
of  a  number  which  are  equally  bound  to 
defend  themselves  with  us,  as  I  believe  they 
have  the  spirit  and  inclination  to  do.  I  fancy 
you  will  find  as  much  loyalty  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  as  in  Canada,  and  you  will  find 
that  when  we  are  ready  to  aid  the  Mother 
Country  in  defence  of  this  portion  of  her 
territory,  they  will  be  ready  too;  and  as  they 
are  now  united  to  the  Mother  Country  as 
well  as  ourselves,  we  could  be  in  no  better 
position  for  defence  through  the  contem¬ 
plated  union.  The  union  cannot  make  us 
stronger,  when  we  have  to  look  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  power  as  the  bond  that  keeps  us  together 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  to  them  we 
shall  look  for  orders  when  the  time  comes  to 
act.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  like  to  look 
at  the  idea  of  the  severance  of  the  boud 
between  this  and  the  Mother  Country,  but 
yet  I  feel  that  if  Upper  Canada  is  burdened 
more  heavily  than  she  has  been  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  which  this  Federal  union 
must  impose  to  sustain  its  costly  machinery, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  same  state 
of  things  being  brought  about  which  ren¬ 
dered  some  change  necessary  at  the  present 
time.  It  cannot  but  be  felt  that  this  scheme 
has  not  been  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  more  economical  government,  or  with  a 
view  to  providing  the  best  means  of  union 
that  could  be  obtained,  but  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  expediency  and  compromise.  The 
people  of  Canada  felt  compelled  to  seek 
some  change,  and  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  if  they  adopt  the  measure,  will 
in  a  sense  have  it  forced  upon  them  by  the 
people  of  Canada.  A  scheme  has  been 
adopted  which  it  is  thought  will  prove  the 
most  expedient  for  the  time  being,  but 
which  must  be  changed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  after  leading  us  into  contentions 
and  strife,  such  as  we  have  had  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Why  not  pause  and  discuss  the 
measure  more  thoroughly,  and  have  it  weed¬ 
ed  of  its  defects,  so  that  we  may  accomplish 
at  once  the  construction  of  a  Constitution 
that  shall  be  a  lasting  one,  and  not  risk  the 
formation  of  a  union  on  a  Constitution  that 
will  tumble  to  pieces,  and  drive  a  large  por¬ 


tion  of  the  people  to  look  for  relief  in  a 
union  with  the  neighboring  republic — a 
union  that  I  for  one  should  regard  as  the 
greatest  curse  that  could  befall  this  Canada 
of  ours.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  measure  should  be  submitted  to  the 
country  before  it  is  carried  out,  is  a  matter 
that  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  an 
article  that  I  will  read  from  the  Globe 
newspaper,  which  paper  is  the  organ  of 
the  Government  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  always  been  understood  to  express 
the  views  of  the  honorable  member  for 
South  Oxford  (Hon.  Mr.  Brown),  now  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council.  It  is  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which 
so  many  people  now  think  may  be  built 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  if  we  are  to  have  all  the  benefits 
supposed  to  be  derivable  from  this  union. 
Here  is  what  was  said  by  that  newspaper 
when  the  former  negotiations  for  building  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  were  in  progress: — 

Upper  Canada  has  not,  it  appears,  suffered 
enough  in  the  estimation  of  Upper  Canadian 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  from  being  tied  to  one 
poor  eastern  province — it  must  have  three  more 
added  to  its  already  heavy  burdens.  One  legis¬ 
lature  is  not  a  sufficiently  cumbrous,  unwieldy 
and  expensive  body,  but  we  must  add  to  it  the 
representatives  of  three  other  communities,  each 
section  with  varying  local  interests,  and  all  pulling 
at  the  same  purs.e.  And  to  show  what  we  may 
look  for  in  the  future,  we  are  to  pay  four-twelfths 
of  the  cost  of  a  railway  to  unite  us  to  these  new 
allies,  and  to  keep  the  road  running  besides. 
Truly  a  charming  scheme  to  be  proposed  by  a 
retrenchment  government — (hear,  hear) — whose 
sole  aim  was  to  be  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  the  correction  of  abuses  in  administration  ! 
Now,  burdens  of  an  enormous  amount  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  a 
railway  job  to  be  undertaken,  likely  to  be  as 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  as  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  an  already  unwieldy  political  system  to  be 
encumbered  three-fold ;  all  that  Messrs.  Sicotte 
and  Sandfield  Macdonald  may  get  rid  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  their  Government  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER — What  paper  is 
that  in  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  (JAMERON— The  Toronto 
Globe. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— What  is  the  date? 
Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  do  not  know 
the  exact  date ;  I  find  it  as  an  extract  in 
another  paper.  It  was  written  about  two 
years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Oh  !  that  is  out  of 
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date;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  altered  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case, 

Hon.  Mr  HOLTON  —  The  extract 
speaks  of  that  scheme  having  been  proposed 
by  a  retrenchment  government.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  Government  is  not 
a  retrenchment  government. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— I  will  read 
another  extract  from  the  same  paper,  of  a 
similar  date  : — 

There  is  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the  demand 
that  Canada  shall  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
road,  which  is  professedly  designed  to  draw  away 
trade  from  its  great  estuary.  We  have  been 
building  up  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
immense  expense,  and  have  had  very  hard  work  to  I 
compete  with  the  Hudson  and  Erie  canals.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Merritt, 
steamship  lines  were  alone  needed  to  secure  the 
object  we  desire.  The  Ministry  propose,  however, 
to  withdraw  the  steamships  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  !  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  suicide  in  Canada  to  take  part  in  the  scheme. 

As  it  cannot  be  done,  it  is  simply  an  absurdity. 

*  *  •  *  *  * 

It  may  be  difficult  to  escape  from  pledges  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  but 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
they  will  have  their  reward  for  the  abandonment 
or  postponement  of  the  measure  in  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  constituents  and  of  the  province  at 
large. 

(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  look¬ 
ing  at  that  article,  and  assuming  that 
the  writer  of  it  really  was  a  man  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  country  at  heart, 
and  assuming  that  it  expressed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council,  I  would  like  to  know  what  really 
has  taken  place  within  those  two  years  which 
renders  it  so  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
road  that  would  have  been  so  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  Canada,  if  built  at  that  time, 
should  be  commenced  now  1  Is  the  only 
change  that  has  taken  place  the  elevation  of 
the  editor  to  a  seat  at  the  Executive  Council 
Board  ?  He  found  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  coalesce  with  that  very  respectable  old 
corruptionist  who  sits  along  side  of  him,  and 
who  compared  the  Upper  Canadians  to  so 
many  codfish  in  Gasp6  Bay,  unless  he  had 
something  as  a  basis  of  excuse  for  the  Coal¬ 
ition  that  would  make  it  look  plausible  and 
sound  well;  and  so  they  got  up  the  idea  of  a 
“new  nationality,”  which  was  to  crush 
out  all  former  cries  and  hide  from  the 
people  of  Canada  their  true  interests,  by 
declaring  that  no  matter  how  extravag¬ 
ant  a  government  may  be,  if  you  can  get 


a  union  of  this  kind,  you  can  afford  to  spend 
your  millions  annually  in  excess  of  your 
income  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  road  calculated  to  injure  our  trade,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  our  population 
some  800,000  inhabitants.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  strikes  me 
that  before  a  change  so  great  as  this  is  made 
— a  change  that  has  been  condemned  and 
its  leading  feature,  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
so  strongly  denounced  by  the  Reform  press 
generally  of  Upper  Canada — before  such  a 
change  as  this  is  made,  the  people  should  be 
consulted.  It  may  be  that  the  reasoning 
then  adopted  and  given  expression  to  through 
the  columns  of  the  Globe  has  taken  a  deep 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  have  not,  like  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council,  obtained  the  new  light  which 
seem3  to  have  broken  in  upon  his  mind. 
We  are  now  told — no  railway,  no  union  ;  but 
if  this  railway  was  so  complete  a  curse 
that  it  was  not  to  be  built  when  we  had 
only  to  contribute  five-twelfths  of  the  expense, 
we  ought  to  have  some  greater  reason  given 
than  has  yet  been  furnished,  why  this  union 
should  take  place,  involving  as  it  does  the 
construction  of  that  Intercolonial  Railway, 
at  a  cost  to  us  of  ten-twelfths  of  the  work. 
What  great  difference  is  there  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  eountry  now  from  what  there 
was  then,  to  make  up  for  the  great  mischief 
that  the  railway  was  to  do  if  constructed  two 
years  ago  ?  The  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  does  not  choose  to  answer  these 
questions.  He  finds  that  he  has  got  an 
excellent  body  of  followers  in  this  House  at 
the  present  time,  who  are  carried  away  with 
the  idea  that  some  change  is  necessary,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  run  into  anything  where 
the  Honorable  President  leads,  for  the  sake 
of  the  novelty ;  for  it  is  said  that  if  you 
get  a  little  novelty  to  tickle  the  people 
for  a  season,  they  may  be  kept  quiet,  little 
heeding  the  storm  that  will  come  after  the 
calm.  When  this  House  first  met,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  great  many  opponents  to  this 
scheme ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  great  many  of  them  very  soon 
subsided.  Some  people  say  that  several 
hon.  members  had  axes  to  grind,  and  they 
were  only  holding  on  to  the  handle  until 
they  were  sure  the  edge  was  sharp.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.  )  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  House, 
it  was  observed  that  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  had  taken  a  trip  around  among 
them,  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  they 
had  wheeled  right  about.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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the  breath  of  the  Hon.  President  of  the 
Council  must  have  been  exceedingly  pesti¬ 
lential,  for  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  with  speeches  of  two 
hours’  duration,  on  standing  up  to  deliver 
them,  found  themselves  so  weak  in  the 
knees  that  they  were  only  able  to  stand  for 
a  few  moments,  and  what  they  uttered  was 
totally  different  from  what  they  had  pre¬ 
pared,  and  all  in  consequence  of  the  breath 
of  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council. 
(Laughter.)  From  the  exceedingly  detri¬ 
mental  character  of  that  breath,  I  would 
strongly  advise  my  hon.  friends  to  keep  at 
a  safe  distance,  and  not  allow  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  to  come  near  them, 
for  fear  of  a  similar  almost  fatal  result. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair  until  half-past  seven. 

After  the  recess, 

Mr.  CAMERON,  continuing  his  remarks, 
said — When  the  House  rose  at  six  o’clock, 
I  had  remarked  upon  the  singular  effect  the 
breath  of  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council 
had  upon  many  hon.  members  of  this  House; 
and  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  would 
like  now  to  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
practice  growing  into  favor,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  judgment,  is  deserving  of  every 
condemnation.  It  is  for  hon.  members  of 
the  Government  to  address  themselves  priv¬ 
ately  to  particular  members,  and  give  them 
reasons  for  their  action,  which  reasons  are 
not  made  known  generally  to  the  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  Now,  I  understand 
that  every  honorable  member  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  represents  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  which  one  represents 
is  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  aud  to 
information  in  possession  of  the  Government 
as  the  rest  of  the  people  or  the  constituencies 
of  every  other  hon.  member  of  the  House. 
If  the  Government  gives  to  some  that  infor¬ 
mation  which  in  certain  cases  it  has  not 
communicated  to  those  hostile  to  certain 
measures,  it  places  those  hon.  members  in  a 
false  position,  makes  them  act  contrary  to 
what  they  would,  perhaps,  if  all  the  facts 
were  in  their  possession,  and  is  a  proceeding 
that  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  reasons  were 
privately  given  by  a  Minister  to  m,  which 
he  withheld  from  other  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  I  would  think  he  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  deceive  me;  for,  according  to  his 
oath  of  offioe,  he  is  bound  to  preserve  the 


secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  and  if  he  betrayed 
them  to  me,  I  would  conclude  that  he  had 
some  sinister  end  in  view,  and  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  me  proceed  in  a  course  contrary 
to  that  which  would  be  dictated  by  my 
honest  convictions.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  in 
reference  to  the  Hon.  the  President  of  the 
Council,  I  had  hoped  that  when  he  had  cried 
a  truce  and  buried  the  party  hatchet,  brushed 
off  his  war  paint  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  his  political  enemies — (laughter) 
— we  would  have  no  more  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  going  to  the  country  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  newspaper  organ  which  he 
wields.  I  did  not  expect,  therefore,  to  find 
that  that  organ  would  have  devoted  a  whole 
column  to  a  humble  individual  like  myself, 
who  happens  to  express  views  contrary  to 
those  now  held  by  that  hon.  gentleman. 
That  paper,  in  referring  to  the  recent  debate 
in  this  House  on  the  Confederation  resolu¬ 
tions,  makes  an  attack  ou  me,  by  represent¬ 
ing  that  I  have  betrayed  my  constituents  by 
acting,  as  it  says,  contrary  to  the  pledges 
I  gave  them  previous  to  my  election.  Now, 
I  presume  my  constituents  know  what 
pledges  I  did  make  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  communications  should 
be  made  through  the  channels  of  the  Globe 
to  let  them  know  that  I  have  betrayed 
those  pledges,  for  they  are  as  well  able  to 
judge  as  that  paper  whether  I  violated  my 
promises  or  not.  If  any  argument  I  used 
to  justify  the  position  I  took  in  regard  to 
that  question  was  bad,  it  might  have  been 
pointed  out;  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  tell  them  that  I  had  broken  my  pledges, 
when  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  upon 
that  point  as  any  one  else.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  organ  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
doing,  showing  that  the  old  party  leaven 
leavens  the  hon.  gentleman  still,  and  that 
all  the  elements  of  party  discord  and  strife 
are  just  as  rampant  now  in  this  House  as 
they  were  before  the  present  Coalition  was 
formed.  (Hear.)  Now,  the  Hon.  Attorney 
General  West,  in  that  amusing  and  interest¬ 
ing  scene  he  had  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  the  other  day,  made  a  declaration 
which,  according:  to  my  sense  of  political 
morality,  is  not  exactly  one  that  should 
have  been  made  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
holding  the  position  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  declared  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  members  of  his  party  to  follow  their 
leader  in  all  things — not  exercising  their 
own  judgment  in  reference  to  any  matter 
that  may  come  before  the  House,  but  sub- 
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mitting  themselves  to  him,  in  the  belief  that 
when  he  made  any  proposition,  no  matter  of 
what  character,  he  had  some  good  object 
in  view. 

Hon.  Atty.  Hen.  MACDONALD — No, 
no. 

Mr.  M.  0.  CAMERON— When  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  was  sprung 
upon  the  House,  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  rather  rated  the  honorable  member  for 
Carleton,  because  that  honorable  gentleman 
chose  to  express  an  independent  view  on 
the  matter,  and  then  he  stated  that  the  fol¬ 
lower  ought  always  to  obey  the  leader, 
because  it  was  to  be  supposed  the  latter 
would  not  take  any  particular  action  without 
having  good  reasons  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  uot  been 
sent  to  this  House  by  the  people  to  follow 
the  leaders  of  a  party,  but  to  represent  the 
constituencies  according  to  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  we  possess  ;  and  we  are  not,  I  think, 
required  to  give  up  that  right  of  judgment 
upon  all  questions  that  come  before  this 
House,  to  the  leader  of  a  party  or  anybody 
else,  but  to  exercise  it  properly  ourselves. 
(Hear,  bear.)  The  leader  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  introducing  any  measure,  ought  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  honorable  members  of  this 
House  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  that 
measure,  and  he  should  not  ask  or  receive 
support  any  further  than  his  ability  to  give 
such  satisfaction.  (Hear,  hear  )  The  doc¬ 
trine  laid  down  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion — because  it 
takes  away  the  right  of  private  judgment  of 
honorable  members  of  this  House — perni¬ 
cious  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD— In 
what  respect  ? 

Mr  M.  C.  CAMKRON — In  inducing 
honorable  members  of  this  House  to  act  in 
any  matter  contrary  to  their  own  judgment, 
because  the  leader  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belong  tells  them  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — No, 
no.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON-I  understood 
the  honorable  gentleman  so,  when  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Carleton  and  himself  had 
that  pleasant  altercation  the  other  day ;  aud 
if  that  was  not  his  meaning,  I  am  sorry  that 
I  imputed  it  to  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I 
have  contended  that  this  measure  of  Con¬ 
federation  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  before  its  adoption.  I  have  already 


given  from  the  Globe  newspaper  reasons 
why  it  should.  I  do  not,  sir,  bring  forward 
these  extracts  from  that  paper  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  placing  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  in  an  awkward  and  unpleasant 
position  ;  but  my  design  in  doing  so  is  to 
lead  honorable  gentlemen  to  reflect  and  think 
upon  the  probable  effect  of  the  votes  they 
may  give.  If  the  Globe  newspaper  advo¬ 
cated  measures  formerly  which  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  people,  and  if  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  so  wide  spread  as  is  asserted,  and  as 
it  undeniably  is,  the  leaven  with  which  it 
leavened  the  country  by  those  articles  advo¬ 
cating  certain  doctrines  remains  there  still, 
and  has  not  been  removed  by  any  new  argu¬ 
ments  it  may  now  advance.  It  would  be 
well  for  honorable  gentlemen,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
flect  well  before  making  up  their  minds 
that  the  old  leaven  of  the  Globe  ha3  gone 
abroad — has  still  a  hold  of  the  public  mind 
— and  may  affect  them  very  seriously  when 
they  next  present  themselves  at  the  polls. 
Now,  I  will  read  another  extract  showing 
what  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  Globe  on 
a  subject  which  is  viewed  quite  differently 
now  by  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council 
and  the  Government : — 

We  have  a  debt  of  seventy  millions,  and  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  thred  or  four  millions,  created  by  un¬ 
dertaking  works  which  have  failed  to  pay  any 
return  for  the  cost  of  construction.  But  no  en¬ 
terprise,  the  burden  of  which  we  have  assumed, 
comes  anything  near  the  Intercolonial  in  the 
poverty  of  its  promised  results.  It  will  not  se¬ 
cure  the  profitable  settlement  of  an  acre  of  land  ; 
it  will  not  help  our  trade  ;  it  will  not  pay  its  own 
running  expenses.  *  * 

The  few  barren  acres  at  the  east  are  to  get 
$50,000  a  year  of  our  money,  while  half  a  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  west  is  to  get  a  few  words  addressed 
to  the  Colonial  Minister. 

Now,  here  is  the  doctrine,  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  held  by  the  Globe  and  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  only  two  years  ago ; 
and  if  these  views  were  correct  then  they 
ought  to  be  correct  now,  and  the  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
upon  them,  and  saying  whether  that  railway 
should  be  built,  especially  when,  under  this 
Confederation  scheme,  we  are  to  pay  up¬ 
wards  of  three  millions  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  local  governments.  If 
the  railway  was  objectionable  then,  surely  it 
is  more  objectionable  now,  when  the  annual 
expenditure  in  connection  with  it  will  be  at 
least  double  what  it  would  have  been  had  it 
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been  carried  out  at  that  time.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
Well,  perhaps  the  people  will  see  that  this 
great  scheme  of  Confederation,  which  has 
made  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  has  said,  is  something  that  has  made 
them  forget  that  prudent  economy  that  had 
a  large  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada — a  place  created,  perhaps, 
chiefly  by  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council 
himself;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  that  honorable 
gentleman  urged  in  his  paper,  it  is  still  more 
true  and  essential  now  that  the  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
upon  it.  And,  sir,  I  adopt  the  view  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Peel — although  starting 
from  it,  he  arrives  at  somewhat  different  con¬ 
clusions  from  myself — if  you  force  this 
scheme  upon  the  people  without  asking  for 
their  consent,  and  if  they  wake  from  the 
apathy  which  they  feel  now,  to  find  that 
they  are  saddled  with  burdens  which  they 
never  contemplated,  you  make  them  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  union,  and  worse  opponents 
than  if  you  asked  them  now  whether  they 
approved  cf  it  or  not;  and  so  you  will  have 
a  dissatisfied  people  laboring  under  burdens 
which  I  fear  will  eventually  create  serious 
discontent  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  there  is 
this  additional  reason  for  referring  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  now  that  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  have  rejected  the  scheme,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  their  governments  will  not  dare  to 
press  it  forward  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Now,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
when  they  introduced  this  scheme,  and  said 
they  could  suffer  no  amendments  to  be  made 
in  it,  put  it  on  the  plea  that  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary,  to  keep  faith  with  the  Lower 
Provinces,  that  they  should  carry  it  in  its 
entirety.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  is  not  so  willing 
and  anxious  to  break  faith  with  those  pro¬ 
vinces  as  he  was  two  years  ago  in  reference 
to  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  thio 
scheme — the  Intercolonial  Railway.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  admire,  sir,  the  principle  of  keep¬ 
ing  faith  in  any  engagement;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  faith 
in  this  matter,  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
the  Government  proposes  that  this  House 
shall  deal  with  it.  All  the  Government  had 
to  do  to  carry  out  what  it  undertook  with 
the  governments  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
was  to  bring  the  scheme  before  Parliament, 
as  those  governments  have  done,  and  allow 
Parliament  to  deal  with  it.  as  it  saw  fit. 


There  was  no  necessity  for  saying  to  the 
House  that  it  must  reject  it  or  adopt  it  in 
its  entirety.  All  the  Government  hid  to 
do — its  members  not  being  delegates  to  the 
Conference  chosen  by  the  people  at  large, 
nor  even  appointed  by  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,  but  going  there,  as  it  were,  with 
the  tacit  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  this  House, 
to  see  whether  any  arrangement  of  union 
might  be  made  that  would  work  beneficially 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  provinces — 
all  it  had  to  do  was  to  settle  upon  some  plan 
which  it  would  report  to  this  House  for 
action  ;  but  it  had  no  power  whatever  to 
bind  this  Legislature  absolutely  and  irrevoc¬ 
ably  to  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  so  that  it  could  not  dissent  from  or 
alter  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  we  find  hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  who  advocate  tliis  scheme 
say  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  measure,  that  it 
is  not  what  any  one  of  the  provinces  would 
desire  or  accept  of  itself,  but  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  this  patch-work  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  because  there  are  difficulties  which 
it  is  necessary  to  get  over  and  remove;  and 
yet,  while  it  is  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  to 
tell  us  that  we  should  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  whether  its  provisions  are 
right  or  wrong,  is,  to  my  mind,  to  insult  the 
intelligence  of  this  House,  and  to  commit  a 
wrong  which  1  think  honorable  gentlemen 
will  have  cause  to  regret  hereafter.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Many  honorable  gentlemen  have 
advocated  this  measure  with  great  warmth, 
with  a  feeling  of  earnestness  and  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sincere¬ 
ly  patriotic  desire  to  accomplish  something 
that  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  hon. 
member  for  South  Lanark  (Mr.  Morris), 
who  years  ago,  in  one  of  those  day-dreams 
ot  youth  which  most  of  us  experience,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  a  union  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  all  of  them  ;  and  having  got 
that  idea  somewhat  iu  advance  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  thought  that  it  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  our  prosperity  that  it  should  be 
worked  out ;  but  he  forgets  that  in  order  to 
secure  its  smooth  working  it  is  necessary  to 
have  perfect  joints  to  the  machinery,  and 
instead  of  getting  that  which  will  work 
well  for  the  people,  he  gets  that  which  has 
the  name  only  of  union,  and  few  indeed  of 
its  advantages.  If  that  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  had  his  choice,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
chosen  something  strong  and  stable,  and  n  ot 
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something  delusive  and  perishable ;  for,  as  the 
honorable  member  for  Peel  and  other  honor¬ 
able  members  who  advocate  this  measure 
say,  it  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  to  tide 
us  over  our  difficulties — a  scheme  of  union 
to  serve  for  thq  present,  and  not  intended  to 
endure  for  all  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are 
not,  in  fact,  building  up  the  frame  work  of  a 
Constitution  that  is  to  stand  for  ever,  but 
something  that  we  will  have  to  tinker  up 
from  time  to  time,  till  we  at  length  succeed 
either  in  destroying  it  altogether  or  making 
it  a  passably  fair  erection.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  when  this  country 
was  given  responsible  government — when 
the  people  of  Canada  were  taught  the  lessou 
that  they  were  henceforth  to  exercise  the 
right  of  thinking  for  themselves — it  is  a 
sort  of  rude  interference  with  that  right 
when  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  from 
Canada  enter  into  a  contract  with  certain 
other  gentlemen  from  the  Lower  Provinces 
— thirty-three  in  number  altogether — sign 
that  contract,  and  then  declare  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces  shall  first  be  bound  by  it,  that  the 
people  themselves  shall  next  be  bound  by  it, 
that  neither  representatives  nor  people  shall 
have  the  power  to  alter  or  amend  it,  and 
then  that  if  we  do  insist  upon  our  right  to 
alter  it,  we  shall  be  thrown  back  into  that 
state  of  difficulty  which  has  been  held 
up  by  some  honorable  gentlemen  as  a 
bug-bear  to  frighten  us  into  submission,  the 
country  being  represented  as  having  been 
bordering  on  revolution,  into  which  it  would 
assuredly  be  thrown  if  this  measure  were  not 
accepted  in  its  entirety.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  that  this  proposal  will  not  go  down — 
that  it  will  not  meet  with  that  full  accept¬ 
ance  which  honorable  gentlemen  imagine. 
The  people  have  too  much  intelligence  to 
intrust  the  arrangement  of  so  important  a 
subject  as  this,  which  so  intimately  affects 
their  future  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  the 
hands  of  any  set  of  men,  however  able  and 
talented  they  may  be;  and  if  this  scheme  is 
oarried  without  giving  the  people  a  chance  of 
pronouncing  their  opinion,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  will  be  told,  when  they  go  back  to  their 
constituents,  that  the  people  have  rights  to 
be  respected,  that  they  like  to  be  consulted 
about  the  character  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  they  are  to  live,  and  that  before 
it  is  adopted  finally,  they  like  to  have  a  word 
to  say  in  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  those  who 
assume  to  speak  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MoGrEE — They  have  a  word 


to  say.  They  say  ditto  to  our  action.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — Well,  I  should 
like  them  to  have  a  full  opportunity  of  saying 
ditto  or  not  as  they  pleased,  and  I  fancy  if 
they  had,  the  ditto  would  n  it  be  so  strong 
as  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  seem  to 
think.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  been  told 
that  I  have  violated  my  pledges  in  opposing 
this  scheme,  and  that  my  constituents  sent 
me  here  because  they  thought  me  to  be  in 
favor  of  it.  Well,  I  have  that  yet  to  learn 
from  them;  for  I  have  heard  no  complaint 
from  them  against  my  action,  and  have  had 
one  letter  fully  approving  of  it,  and  it  so 
happens  that  it  was  written  by  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  old  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  people  anywhere  approve  of 
the  scheme  and  say  ditto  to  it,  as  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Minister  of  Agriculture  tells  us;  and 
when  the  next  election  takes  place,  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  will  have  the  ditto  in  some  shape. 
Now,  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  may  think  that  I  have  some  personal 
feeling  against  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Not  at  all. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— If  the  honorable 
gentleman  does  think  that  I  am  actuated 
by  personal  motives  in  my  strictures  upon 
him,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  personal  feeling  against  him ; 
and  as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  he 
may  remain  in  the  Ministry  and  work 
through  with  his  colleagues  just  as  long  as 
he  can,  and  I  promise  he  will  find  no  factious 
opposition  from  me.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  I 
understand  myself  at  all,  I  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  and  advance  the  prosperity  of 
my  country;  but  I  do  aot  believe  those 
interests  or  that  prosperity  advanced  by  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
believe  a  scheme  of  union  could  be  devised 
which  would  be  serviceable  to  all  of  these 
provinces,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Confed¬ 
eration  is  that  scheme.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  to  adopt  this,  and  then  trust  to  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  change  afterwards. 
Honorable  gentlemen  from  Lower  Canada 
are  only  postponing  the  time  when  they  will 
stand  like  other  men  in  the  community, 
having  voice  for  voice  with  the  rest,  and 
nothing  more.  But  if  we  change  the  Con¬ 
stitution  now,  is  it  wise  Or  prudent  to  make 
the  change  only  of  such  a  character  as  to 
require  future  amendment,  and  give  rise  to 
future  agitation  ?  and  is  it  not  better  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  make  the  Constitution 
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right  in  the  first  instance  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  as  there  are  elements  by  which  a  union 
of  the  provinces  could  be  formed  that  would 
be  lasting,  and  that  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  this  country,  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  Treasury  benches  would  have 
better  shown  their  patriotism  by  waiting  a 
little  longer  to  accomplish  it. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Ac¬ 
complish  what  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — A  legislative 
union  of  these  provinces. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  —  I 
thought  my  hon.  friend  knew  that  every 
man  in  Lower  Canada  was  against  it,  every 
man  in  New  Brunswick,  every  man  in  Nova 
Scotia,  every  man  in  Newfoundland,  and 
every  man  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  How, 
then,  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  I  did 
understand  that  it  was  asserted  here  that 
that  feeling  existed  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
I  do  understand,  moreover,  that  there  are 
enough  members  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
— in  the  Parliament  now  assembled — who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  representa¬ 
tion  by  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  MoDOUGALL — Why  have 
they  not  said  so  ? 

Mr.  M.  0.  CAMERON — Because  an  op¬ 
portunity  has  not  been  given  them  to  do  so. 
And  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  people 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  are  in  favor  of  a 
Legislative  union,  rather  than  a  Federal 
union — (hear,  hear) — for  they  appointed  de¬ 
legates  to  meet  at  Charlottetown  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Legislative  union 
among  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  is,  no  doubt,  sincere  in  the  opinion  he 
expresses.  It  is  true  there  was  a  union  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  proposed,  but  it  was 
not  stated  what  kind  of  union  it  was  to  be. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— Well,  all  the 
sentiments  and  feeling  I  have  seen  expressed 
on  the  subject  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  legislative  union  they  proposed  ; 
and  when  the  delegates  to  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference  spoke  to  their  constituents,  they  put 
forward  the  idea  that  a  legislative  union 
would  have  been  better  than  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  At  any  rate  this  scheme  has  been 
rejected  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and  if  car¬ 
ried  into  operation,  it  will  have  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people  of  one  or  other  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  force  a 
Constitution  upon  any  part  of  the  people,  it 


would  be  better  to  force  upon  them  that 
which  would,  according  to  your  own  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion,  be  better  and  of  greater 
service  to  the  country  than  the  scheme 
under  consideration.  (Hear,  hear )  The 
people  of  Lower  Canada  presented  the 
appearance  of  being  against  representation 
by  population  ;  they  thought  that  it  would 
be  the  annihilation  of  their  peculiar  institu¬ 
tions — that  by  its  adoption  their  laws  would 
be  interfered  with,  their  language  extin¬ 
guished,  and  their  religion  destroyed;  and 
yet  how  readily  did  they  concede  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  this  Confederation  scheme.  They 
granted  representation  by  population  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Federal  Legislature. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  why  had  they  done  so  ? 
Because,  they  say,  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  our  local  affairs  and  interests  will  be 
safe  in  our  own  keeping — our  laws  will  be 
safe,  our  language  will  be  safe,  our  reli¬ 
gion  will  be  safe.  Now,  if  they  were 
assured  that  all  these  interests  would  be 
equally  as  safe  and  well  protected  under  any 
form  of  government  that  might  be  chosen 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  can  any 
hon.  gentleman  assume  to  say  that  they 
would  be  opposed  to  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  well  to  under¬ 
stand  that  hon.  gentlemen  representing 
Lower  Canada  constituencies  and  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  have  been  educated  to  fear 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada, 
especially  if  representation  by  population 
were  granted;  and  they  have  been  so 
educated  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which, the  Hon.  President  of  the  Counoil, 
his  organ,  and  the  organs  of  his  party,  have 
agitated  that  question  in  times  past ;  but 
when  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
ceding  that  which  they  have  hitherto  refused, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  securing  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  all  hold  dear,  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  will  longer  oppose  that  which  all  of 
them  cannot  fail  to  see  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  must  see  that  it 
is  better  for  them  to  make  terms  now  when 
they  may ;  for  I  apprehend  that  they  would 
not  carry  their  resistance  to  a  just  principle 
to  the  length  of  a  revolution ;  for  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  could  not  be  successful  in 
any  such  movement,  or  set  themselves  up  as 
an  independent  power  in  this  country,  while 
Upper  Canada  and  the  other  provinces  re¬ 
main  a  part  of  the  British  possessions ;  nor 
could  they  become  a  part  of  the  United 
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States,  for  under  that  government  their  laws, 
their  language  and  their  religion  would  be 
far  less  secure  than  they  would  be  if  the 
government  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Upper  Canada.  I  feel  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  hon.  gentlemen  from  Lower  Canada 
would  have  yielded  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation,  if  it  had  been  shown  to  them  by  the 
representatives  of  Upper  Canada  that  they 
could  accept  of  no  change  which  would 
increase  our  difficulties  and  add  to  the  bur¬ 
dens  we  have  to  bear,  as  this  scheme  does; 
for  that  was  the  charge  made  over  and  over 
again  at  the  polls  in  Upper  Canada,  that  we 
Were  laboring  under  heavy  burdens  which 
had  been  cast  upon  us  by  successive  govern¬ 
ments,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  cannot 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  any  body  of 
men  sent  here  by*the  people  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  make  changes  in  that  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  were  not  contemplated  by  those 
who  sent  them  here,  without  submitting 
those  changes  first  to  the  people.  They  have 
not  been  agitated  at  the  polls,  and  the  people 
seem  to  think  that  they  should  be  consider¬ 
ed,  and  there  is  an  apathy  amongst  them 
that  does  not  prove  that  they  are  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  scheme.  It  is  true  that 
the  boast  is  made  that  they  are  all  in  favor 
of  it,  and  a  recent  meeting  at  Toronto  is 
pointed  to  as  showing  what  their  feeling  is 
upon  the  subject.  Well,  of  course,  the  hon. 
member  for  Lambton  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  were  at  that  meeting,  and  they  said, 
and  no  doubt  believed  that  those  who  com¬ 
posed  that  meeting  were  very  distinguished 
individuals.  (Laughter.)  And  because 
these  distinguished  individuals  were  present, 
and  resolutions  were  carried  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
federation,  then  it  was  at  once  assumed 
that  the  whole  country  was  in  favor  of  the 
scheme.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
that  meeting  was  got  up  by  a  number  of 
young  men — talented  and  able  young  men, 
no  doubt,  but  still  young  and  enthusiastic — 
associated  together  to  form  or  reorganize  a 
.Reform  association,  and  that  it  was  attended 
only  by  them  and  those  friendly  to  them  and 
their  views,  and  not  by  the  citizens  of  To¬ 
ronto,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  scheme  should  be 
adopted  or  not.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  meeting  of  that  kind  truly  re¬ 
flected  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Toronto ; 
nor  would  this  conclusion  be  arrived  at  when 
it  is  remembered  that  when  a  gentleman  got 
up  and  moved  that  the  scheme  of  Confeder¬ 
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ation  should  be  submitted  tc  the  people, 
he  was  laughed  at.  Is  it  likely  that  if  the 
meeting  was  not  composed  entirely  of  those 
in  favor  of  Confederation,  a  proposition  of 
that  kind  would  be  received  with  a  laugh  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  if  you  read  the  reports 
of  the  speeches  delivered  at  that  meeting, 
you  will  find  that  hardly  anything  was  said 
at  all  in  reference  to  the  true  merits  of  the 
scheme,  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
that  “highfaluting”  talk  which  you  hear  in 
this  House  about  the  great  and  glorious 
results  that  this  scheme  is  to  bring  forth. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  to  its  probable  actual 
working  and  the  benefits  it  will  confer  upon 
the  people,  or  as  to  its  disadvantages,  there 
was  not  a  word  spoken  in  sober  language, 
and  in  this  House  you  find  hon.  gentlemen 
debating  in  just  the  same  extravagant  style 
as  was  exhibited  at  that  meeting.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL — I  have  under¬ 
stood  from  the  several  speeches  delivered  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  upon  this  subject,  that 
he  feels  quite  convinced  that  a  legislative 
union  would  be  better,  and  that  he  would 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDOUGALL— Well,  then, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  authority  he 
would  have  to  vote  for  that  rather  than  a 
Federal  union,  and  from  what  he  draws  the 
inference  that  the  people  are  in  favor  of  it? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— When  I  said  I 
would  vote  for  a  legislative  union,  I  did  not 
say  I  was  ready  to  adopt  it  without  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  Lower  Provinces 
are  not  in  favor  of  and  would  not  accept  a 
legislative  union.  An  hon.  friend  has  just 
put  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Tupper  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
which  that  gentleman  expresses  himself  in 
favor  of  a  legislative  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN--I  suppose  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  likely  that  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Halifax  to  consider  a  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  the  people  of  that  city  were  in 
favor  of  a  legislative  union,  because  Hali¬ 
fax  was  to  be  the  capital,  the  central  place 
of  the  proposed  union,  the  other  provinces 
giving  up  their  individuality.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  may  be  some  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  who  are  in  favor  of  a  Legislative 
rather  than  a  Federal  union. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — Now,  in  the 
correspondence  laid  before  this  House  on 
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the  subject  of  a  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  the  words  used,  as  I  recollect 
them,  were  a  “  Legislative  union/'  and  you 
do  not  find  that  the  people  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces  desired  a  Federal  rather  than  a  Legis¬ 
lative  union.  In  the  correspondence  laid 
before  the  House  on  the  subject,  I  think 
that  the  words  used  are  those  of  a  Legislative 
union.  You  do  not  find  the  words  “  Fed¬ 
eral  union”  in  it;  and  I  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  union  which  those  gentlemen  who 
desired  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  striven  to  have  had.  But 
because  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen, 
who  patched  up  this  Constitution  with  so 
many  discordant  elements  in  it,  did  not 
choose  to  give  it  to  us,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  it.  All  that  we  desired  was 
that  we  should  have  a  strong  government, 
and  they  should  have  been  satisfied  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  any  change.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
hon.  gentlemen  who  were  brought  together 
in  this  Coalition  had  said  so  many  hard 
things  of  each  other,  that  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  people  forget  these  by  putting 
before  them  some  great  scheme,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  not  to  say  such  hard  things 
of  people  in  future.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION —  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  motion  proposed 
by  the  honorable  mernber  for  Peel ;  I  merely 
desire  to  explain  to  Lower  Canadian  members 
that  the  object  of  that  motion  is  to  ask  that 
any  measure  passed  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  be  put  in  force  in  Canada  with¬ 
out  being  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Legislature  ought  not  to  pass  a  measure  of 
such  importance — which  is  nothing  short 
of  a  revolution  in  our  Constitution — those 
who  consider  the  measure  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  induce  them  not  to  ask  England  to 
carry  out  that  revolution  without  consulting 
the  people,  must  vote  in  favor  of  this  motion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Even  supposing  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  favor  of  Confederation,  it  would 
still  be  of  great  advantage  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  electors.  The  question  is  not  yet 
understood.  The  newspapers  have  said,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  it  was  a  good  measure,  and 
on  the  other  that  it  was  a  bad  one ;  but  in 
reality  there  has  been  no  serious  discussion, 
and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  people  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Members  of  this  House  undertake  a  very 


serious  responsibility  in  voting  for  this  mea¬ 
sure  without  consulting  the  people ;  and  the 
advantage  of  an  appeal  to  their  electors — 
even  supposing  the  result  to  be  favorable  to 
the  scheme — would  be  to  relieve  them  of  that 
responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  the 
measure  be  neither  understood  nor  approved 
of  by  the  people,  you  run  the  risk,  by  voting 
it  in  that  position,  of  creating  prejudices 
which  would  perhaps  be  removed  by  discus¬ 
sion.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  itself,  as  well  as  of  honorable  members  of 
this  House,  it  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  before  it  is  finally  voted,  and  for  my 
part  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Peel.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL— I  should  like 
to  ask  my  friend  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga,  and  all  the  honorable  members  of 
the  Opposition,  who  constantly  repeat  that 
Confederation  is  now  defunct,  and  that  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  bury  it,  why 
they  desire  to  submit  it  to  the  people  ?  I 
fail  to  see  the  necessity,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
scheme  is  already  defunct.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — My  answer  is,  that 
we  desire  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  in  order  to  shew  that  it  is  unpopular. 
The  hon.  member  thought  to  place  me  in  a 
dilemma,  but  he  was  mistaken.  He  thinks 
the  measure  will  be  passed  in  England  as  it 
stands  at  present,  and  it  is  to  avoid  that  con¬ 
tingency  that  we  desire  an  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL— No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION  —  The  hon.  member 
for  Quebec  is  then  in  hopes  that  it  may  be 
amended  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  EVANTUREL — I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  passed  in  England  as  it  now 
stands. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — Well,  if  it  can  be 
amended  in  England  to  our  advantage,  it  may 
also  be  modified  in  a  contrary  sense.  But 
that  is  not  the  question.  I  say  that  we  ought 
to  submit  it  to  the  people,  in  order  that  if 
the  verdict  should  be  favorable  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  it  may  go  to  the  Imperial  Government 
with  the  sanction  of  the  people  and  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  if  the  people  are  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  the  delegates  must  not  be  left  in  a 
position  to  say  that  public  opinion  in  Canada 
is  favorable  to  the  measure.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DENIS — I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  fears  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Hochelaga  are  entirely  unfounded.  In  order 
that  an  appeal  to  the  people  may  be  of  use, 
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the  scheme  should  be  known  as  a  whole,  for 
how  could  the  people  form  a  sound  judgment 
if  we  were  to  lay  before  them  only  a  vague 
plan  of  Confederation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
resolutions  as  they  stand  at  present,  unless 
they  were  also  put  in  possession  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  local  governments,  and  all  the 
other  details  of  the  measure  which  most  deep¬ 
ly  interest  them,  and  with  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  made  acquainted?  Let  us  wait 
until  the  plan  is  known,  and  the  people  will 
be  consulted  when  the  proper  time  comes. 
(Hear,  bear.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  E.  DORION —  Really,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  honorable  member  for  Beau- 
harnois  meant  what  he  said,  he  has  .given  us 
something  new.  But  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
really  serious  when  he  tells  us  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  constitutions  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  are  submitted  to  us,  before  judging 
of  the  merits  of  the  resolutions  now  before 
us.  However,  supposing  him  to  be  perfectly 
in  earnest,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
trifling,  as  he  sometimes  does,  does  he  fancy 
for  one  moment  that  we  are  going  to  accept 
the  reasons  he  brings  forward  to  induce  us  to 
vote  against  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  If  so, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
can  easily  understand  that  he  is  embarrassed, 
and  that  he  should  shield  himself  even  under 
weak  arguments  in  voting  against  the  motion 
in  amendment,  for  he  promised  at  two  elec¬ 
toral  meetings  to  vote  for  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  says  he  will  not 
vote  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  because  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  but  why,  then,  does  he  vote  on  the 
main  motion  without  knowing  these  details  ? 
He  knows  that  the  Government  have  told  us 
that  we  must  vote  Confederation  before  they 
bring  down  the  constitution  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  that  they  intended  going  to 
England  to  secure  the  new  Constitution, 
without  submitting  to  us  the  plan  of  the  local 
constitutions.  It  will  be  too  late  when  the 
delegates  return,  and  after  England  has  given 
us  a  new  Constitution,  to  submit  the  present 
resolutions  to  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
if  we  can  judge  here  of  this  grand  scheme  of 
Confederation — as  the  hon.  member  says — - 
without  having  before  us  the  details  of  the 
organization  of  the  local  governments,  why 
should  not  the  people,  in  like  manner,  be  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  scheme  ?  The  reasons  advanced 
by  the  honorable  member  are  utterly  futile. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  GIBBS. — Before  the  vote  is  taken 


on  this  motion, I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  a 
few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  vote  I  intend 
to  give.  When  I  addressed  the  House  the 
other  evening,  I  stated  that  I  had  given  a 
pledge  to  my  constituents  that  when  the  motion 
came  up  in  this  House  for  submitting  the 
scheme  of  a  union  of  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  to  the  people  of  this  province, 
I  would  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  vote  for  it. 
The  language  I  used  was  something  like  this, 
that  although  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Federation 
of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  yet 
that  as  the  measure  was  to  affect  not  only 
those  now  inhabiting  these  provinces,  but 
others  to  follow  us,  I  would  insist  upon  it 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people  before  going  into  effect,  while  upon 
the  canvass  in  my  riding,  I  stated  that  I  looked 
upon  the  resolutions  submitted  in  the  light  of 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  that  might  have 
been  entered  into  by  a  number  of  individuals 
desirous  of  going  into  a  partnership,  which  no 
one  could  alter  without  the  consent  of  the 
others.  I  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  West, 
at  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  say  that  we 
could  not  change  that  treaty,  that  we  must 
vote  on  it  in  this  way — either  accept  or  reject 
it  as  a  whole.  It  was  said  that  if  the  people 
sent  me  to  the  House  as  their  representative, 

I  would  be  found  voting  for  their  resolutions 
as  they  were,  without  seeking  to  amend  them 
in  any  respect.  Although  I  believed  that  the 
resolutions  would  be  presented  and  pressed  as 
they  stood,  I  did  nT>t  believe  that  no  amend¬ 
ment  would  ever  be  made  to  them ;  and 
although  the  Parliament  of  Canada  has  been 
told  that  it  cannot  alter  the  scheme,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  when  the  delegation  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  England, certain  necessary  amendmenis 
will  be  introduced  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  Now,  sir,  I  consider  that  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  members  opposed  to  the  details 
of  the  scheme,  but  who  are  disposed  to  favor 
the  general  principle,  have  put  their  political 
consciences  in  the  hands  of  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches ;  therefore  I 
am  in  hopes  that  the  resolutions  will  not  pass 
into  law  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
have  been  presented  to  this  House.  Being- 
sent  here  to  represent  the  people,  and  feeling 
the  matter  to  be  a  very  important  one,  affecting 
very  materially  the  Constitution  under  which 
they  live,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  vote  for 
such  an  amendment  as  that  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  honorable  member  for  Peel. 

I  was  strenghtened  in  that  view  of  the  case  by 
the  words  of  Lord  Durham  on  the  subject  o 
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the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
noble  lord  had  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
general  legislative  union  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  and  also  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  question  to  the  people  of  those 
provinces  for  their  approval.  He  said,  “  But 
the  state  of  the  lower  province,  though  it 
justifies  the  proposal  of  an  union,  would  not,  I 
think,  render  it  gracious  or  even  just  on  the 
part  of  Parliament,  to  carry  it  into  effect  with¬ 
out  referring  it  to  the  ample  deliberation  and 
consent  of  the  people  of  those  colonies.”  Now, 
sir,  I  take  it  that  what  is  alluded  to  here  is 
the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces.  If  this  House  should  be  dissolved, 
and  the  measure  passed  in  England  be  of 
a  permissive  character,  it  would,  when  re¬ 
turned,  either  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  House,  and  in  the  meantime  the  con¬ 
stituencies  could  be  consulted  in  reference 
to  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  necessity  for 
this  has  been  proved  by  some  of  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  honorable  gentlemen 
who  have  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject. 
Several  honorable  members,  who  advocated  the 
measure,  stated  that  they  had  already  placed 
it  before  their  constituents,  and  that  they  had 
their  endorsement  in  voting  for  it  as  they 
intended  to  do.  That  is  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  only  shows  that  these  honorable 
gentlemen  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  that 
course  and  consult  their  constituents,  thus 
fortifying  themselves  by  securing  beforehand 
their  approval.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  said 
that  doctors  disagree,  but  I  think  the  same 
may  be  said  of  lawyers  ;  for  we  find  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Peel  saying  that  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  take  the  course  advocated 
by  the  honorable  member  for  North  Ontario. 
But  I  concur  rather  in  the  mode  of  appeal  to  the 
people  proposed  by  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Ontario,  “  yea  ”  or  “  nay,”  than  in  that 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Peel.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into 
our  county  councils,  so  far  that  any  sum 
exceeding  $20,000  cannot  be  levied  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  having  been  first 
obtained.  I  believe  that  we  should  support 
Federation,  or  the  fears  entertained  by  many 
may  be  realized,  that  its  rejection  may  have  a 
tendency  towards  annexation.  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  my  adhesion  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Conference,  believing  as  I  do  that 
their  adoption  is  calculated  to  benefit  these 
provinces,  and  also  to  strengthen  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
My  attachment  to  British  institutions  is  not 


mere  sentiments,  but  a  principle  which  ha 
grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with 
my  strength.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  fear  if  this 
scheme  be  not  adopted,  and  matters  continue 
as  at  present — let  the  just  rights  of  Upper 
Canada  be  denied  her — let  the  Reciprocity 
treaty  be  abrogated — we  may  hear  a  cry 
throughout  the  province  that  will  alarm  if  not 
astonish  us.  One  thing  has  struck  me  as 
rather  singular  in  passing  through  the  coun¬ 
try — that  not  one  individual  whose  proclivities 
were  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  American 
institutions  had  expressed  himself  as  in  favor 
of  the  scheme  now  before  the  House.  I  look 
upon  that  as  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  sir,  although  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  I  think  it  but  right 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for 
their  approval,  before  being  carried  into  effect, 
and  therefore  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Peel.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  JACKSON — I  have  only  a  word  or 
two  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  vote  is 
taken  on  this  motion.  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
conduct  of  the  honorable  member  for  Peel  in 
voting  that  an  Address  should  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and 
then  move  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  honorable  member  for  Peel  has  made  out 
a  case  for  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  this  House.  He  stated  that  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  were  fn  favor  of  it ; 
he  has  no  objection  to  it  himself;  it  meets 
with  his  hearty  concurrence.  I  can  easily 
conceive  how  my  honorable  friend  from  North 
Ontario  can  vote  for  this  resolution ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  an  honorable  gentle- 
tleman  can  vote  that  an  Address  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Queen,  asking  Her  Majesty 
to  submit  the  scheme  to  the  Imperial  Legis¬ 
lature,  and,  after  that  has  been  voted,  turn 
round  and  vote  that  the  scheme  should  bo 
submitted  to  the  people.  I  cannot  understand 
that.  If  I  voted  for  the  motion  now  before 
the  House,  I  should  think  I  was  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  vote  I  gave  before.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  stated  the  other  evening  that  my 
constituents  were  in  favor  of  the  House 
adopting  this  measure,  and  that  they  did  not 
consider  an  appeal  to  the  people  necessary. 
In  accordance  with  their  decision  I  gave  my 
vote,  and  I  shall  now  vote  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for  Peel. 
If  it  was  necessary,  I  think  I  c6uld  show  to 
the  House  that  if  it  were  submitted  (o  the 
people,  side  issues  would  be  raised,  irrelevant 
I  altogether  to  the  main  question,  in  order  to 
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promote  some  local  object  or  interest,  and  we 
would  have  no  united  expression  of  opinion. 
I  think  that  every  honorable  gentleman  who 
supported  the  resolutions  must  vote  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Peel.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  do  not  rise  to  de¬ 
tain  the  House  from  the  division  beyond  a 
very  few  minutes.  But  I  think  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  the  debate  should  close 
without  a  few  words  from  this  part  of  the 
House.  And  first,  a  word  with  reference  to 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron).  That 
honorable  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  said  he  had  no  personal  feeling  to¬ 
wards  myself.  I  quite  believe  that,  and  I  am 
entirely  willing  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
should  enjoy  all  the  little  relief  he  evidently 
obtains  from  his  fierce  assaults  on  myself  and 
the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Hon.  Mr. 
McDougall).  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
the  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
require  notice  —  (laughter)  —  as  they  were 
only  a  repetition  of  what  had  frequently 
come  from  other  honorable  members  in  the 
previous  part  of  this  debate.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  the  honorable  member  for  Peel  (Hon. 
J.  Hillyard  Cameron),  I  do  say  that  any¬ 
thing  more  extraordinary  than  the  line  of  ar¬ 
gument  he  took  up  here  to-night,  I  never  heard 
from  any  hon.  member  of  this  House.  What 
was  the  position  taken  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
from  Peel  ?  He  commenced  by  saying  that 
justice  to  Upper  Canada  required  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  that  this 
scheme  gave  that  measure  of  justice  to 
Upper  Canada.  He  said  the  province  must 
be  defended  ;  that  the  question  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  this  province  was  the  most  urgent 
and  the  most  important  question  we  had  to 
consider  at  this  moment,  and  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  provided  the  best  way  of  meeting  that 
question  of  defence.  He  said  that  the  threat¬ 
ened  abolition  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  required  to  be  met — that  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  this  province  would  be  imperilled 
by  the  repeal  of  tho  Reciprocity  treaty — 
and  that  he  conceived  that  this  measure  sup¬ 
plied  the  very  best  way  of  meeting  that  dif¬ 
ficulty.  He  said  also  that  we  cannot  go  on 
as  we  are — that  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  in  Ca¬ 
nada  could  continue — that  there  must  be  a 
change — and  he  conceived  that  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  measure  was  a  most  desirable 
change.  He  said  we  had  but  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives — a  dissolution  of  the  union,  or  the 


adoption  of  the  Federal  principle — and  that 
for  his  part  he  considered  that  a  dissolution 
of  the  union  was  the  last  thing  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  that  tho  Federal  system  is  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  applied  under  our  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON— I  said  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  legislative  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — At  any  rate,  the 
honorable  gentleman  voted  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  committee  for  a  Federal  union,  and 
signed  the  report  in  favor  of  it,  as  the  only 
measure  that  could  be  carried,  and  as  one  de¬ 
sirable  to  be  carried. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — After  having 
voted  first  for  the  legislative  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  cannot  speak  as 
to  that.  Then  the  honorable  gentleman  went 
on  to  say  that  on  all  these  grounds  this  mea¬ 
sure  commended  itself  “  to  every  true  lover 
of  his  country.”  Yet,  after  having  passed 
this  high  eulogium  on  the-  measure,  what  does 
he  say  ?  Why,  that  he  won’t  have  it  now — 
that  he  won’t  have  it  until  it  has  been  sent  to 
the  country,  and  the  opinion  of  the  electors 
has  been  obtained  upon  it !  He  says  there  is 
danger  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  ifi 
these  difficulties  are  not  met — that  annexation 
is  hanging  over  us — that  this  measure  will 
deliver  us  from  that  dire  fate — and  yet  he  is 
not  prepared  to  apply  the  remedy  now  !  And 
what  are  the  reasons  of  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  for  refuging  to  give  effect  to  a  measure 
of  which  he  professes  to  be  so  enamoured  ? 
Does  he,  like  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Ontario,  deny  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  pass  such  a  measure?  Not  at  all;  he 
admits  we  have  full  power  to  pass  it.  Does 
he  personally  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
benefit  from  passing  it  now  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  enthusiastically  for  the  measure, 
and  declares  that  he  would  vote  for  it,  just  as 
it  stands,  as  an  elector  at  the  polls.  Does  he 
want  delay  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  demands 
that  the  measure  shall  be  urged  on  with  all 
speed.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  says  the  sooner 
the  members  of  Government  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  better  for  the  people  of  Canada — 
that  this  question  of  Federation,  and  the 
question  of  defence,  and  the  question  of 
American  reciprocity,  should  be  urged  on  the 
British  Government  without  one  hour’s  un¬ 
necessary  delay.  He  protests  that  on  the 
fate  of  this  measure  some  of  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  province  depend,  and  yet  he 
will  not  have  it  until  months  of  valuable  time 
have  been  lost,  until  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  pass  through  all  the  turmoil  and 
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confusion  and  uncertainty  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion,  and  until  a  new  Parliament  lias  been 
summoned  and  given  its  sanction  to  the 
measure.  And  the  most  curious  part  of  it  is, 
the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  want  the 
appeal  now — he  will  take  it  by  and  by. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — My  argument 
was  entirely  the  contrary.  I  said  there  should 
not  be  a  day’s  delay  in  appealing  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  as  the  Government  had  told  us 
they  were  to  meet  Parliament  in  July,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  prevent  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  being  dissolved,  and  a  new  Parliament 
being  summoned  by  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Yes ;  but  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  most  inconsistently  told  us 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  deputation  of 
Ministers  must  go  at  once  to  England.  Does 
he  fancy  a  general  election  would  be  brought 
on  during  the  absence  from  the  country  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Administration  ? 
If  he  does,  I  tell-  him  he  is  mistaken.  But 
does  the  honorable  gentleman  pretend  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Canada  on  this  measure  ?  Not  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  quite  confident  that  if  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  there  would  be  a  vast 
majority  in  its  favor — a  complete  sweep  over 
the  country.  Nay,  strange  enough,  he  gives 
this  very  fact  of  tbe  certainty  of  approval  as 
the  chief  argument  in  favor  of  an  election. 
He  says,  “  Send  it  to  the  people  ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  result.  The  very  men  who  now 
sit  here  to-day,  or  others  who  think  as  they 
do,  will  come  back  and  adopt  it  1  ”  Could 
anything  more  absurd  than  this  be  imagined  ? 
Is  not  the  argument  clearly  in  the  opposite 
direction  ?  Should  not  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  have  said — “  The  people  approve  of 
this  measure ;  their  representatives  approve 
of  it ;  if  you  had  an  election,  the  same  men 
would  be  sent  back,  or  others  like  them ;  a 
vast  sum  would  be  uselessly  expended  ;  much 
valuable  time  would  be  lost ;  partisan  broils 
might  be  revived ;  don’t,  then,  lose  a  moment, 
but  put  it  through  at  once.”  (Cheers.)  But 
I  confess  the  honorable  gentleman  did  sug¬ 
gest  one  argument  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  a  very  strange  one  it  certain¬ 
ly  was  coming  from  suoh  a  quarter.  The  hon. 
member  for  Peel  says  he  has  not  a  doubt  as  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
he  is  quite  certain  that  an  almost  unanimous 
verdict  would  be  rendered  by  them  in  favor 
of  this  measure.  But  he  says  he  has  some 
doubts  as  to  what  the  people  of  Lower  Cana¬ 
da  might  think  about  it ;  they  might  possi¬ 
bly  like  to  give  the  measure  a  death-blow, 


and  he  is  in  favor  of  giving  them  a  chance  to 
doitl  Now,  sir,  I  did  think  that  a  very 
peculiar  style  of  argument  from  one  so  en¬ 
amoured  of  this  measure,  and  from  one,  too, 
who  has  been  supposed  not  to  be  very  closely 
allied  with  the  majority  of  Lower  Canadians 
on  matters  of  public  policy,  and  especially  on 
this  particular  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  W  ho 
could  have  expected  to  find  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel  assuming  the  role  of  an  exponent  of 
popular  feeling  in  Lower  Canada,  and  con¬ 
stituting  himself  the  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  French-Canadians  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
did  strike  me  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
might  very  properly  have  left  the  Lower  Ca¬ 
nadians  to  speak  for  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  view  of  the  vote  recorded  on  this  measure 
at  our  last  sitting — considering  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  twelve  on  the  Lower  Canada 
vote  was  then  recorded  in  favor  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  I  do  think  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  might 
have  been  well  content  to  accept  the  votes  of 
Lower  Canadian  representatives  as  the  best 
index  to  Lower  Canadian  feeling.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  three  Lower  Canada 
members  absent,  on  Saturday  morning,  from 
the  division  ;  but  had  they  been  here,  there 
would  have  been  a  majority  of  thirteen  on 
the  Lower  Canada  vote  in  favor  of  the  mea¬ 
sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — No ;  Messrs.  Dun- 
kin,  Abbott  and  Daoust  would  have  voted 
against  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN  —  I  believe  Mr. 
Daoust  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Abbott  have  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  Confederation.  Mr.  Dunkin 
would  probably  have  voted  against  it.  As 
for  the  honorable  member  for  Argenteuil 
(Hon.  Mr.  Abbott),  I  see  he  is  now  in  his 
place,  and  can  answer  for  himself.  With  Mr. 
Dunkin  voting  against  the  measure,  there 
would  have  been  a  Lower  Canada  majority  of 
thirteen  in  its  favor.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — The  hon.  member 
for  Argenteuil  would  have  voted  against  it. 

Cries  of  “  Ask  himself  1  ”  and  laughter. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  is  of  age,  and  can  speak  for  himself. 
I  could  not  pay  him  such  a  poor  compliment 
as  to  fancy  lor  a  moment  that  he  could  vote 
against  this  measure.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  voted  on  the  right  side.  (Hear, 
hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— I  am  sure  he 
would,  but  not  with  you.  (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROW  N — Ah  !  I  repeat  that 
in  the  face  of  that  Lower  Canada  majority  of 
thirteen,  and  a  French-Canadian  majority  of 
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five,  the  one  argument  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Peel  in  demanding  the  turmoil  and 
delay  and  expense  of  a  general  election  was 
his  tenderness  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Lower 
Canadians.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  sir,  the 
honorable  member  for  Peel  has  seen  the  sort 
of  agitation  that  is  being  carried  on  against 
this  measure  in  Lower  Canada;  he  has  heard 
the  way  iu  which  petitions  against  it  have 
been  concocted  in  this  character,  and  sent 
broadcast  over  this  country  with  urgent  en¬ 
treaties  to  have  them  signed  by  men,  women 
and  children ;  he  has  seen  these  petitions 
come  back  here  with  hardly  a  genuine  signa¬ 
ture  appended  to  them ;  he  has  heard  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  the  cries  on  which  this  agitation 
has  been  based.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  ask  him 
if  it  is  to  aid  and  strengthen  such  an  agitation 
against  this  measure  that  he  demands  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  ?  I  ask  him  if  there  has  been 
one  argument  against  the  scheme  which,  iu 
his  opinion,  supplied  any  reasonable  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  agitation  sought  to  be  excited  in 
Lower  Canada;  if  there  has  been  one  cry  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  raised  against  it  that  honestly 
went  to  the  true  merits  of  the  question  ?  If 
there  has  been,  I  have  yet  to  hear  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  proposal  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Peel  is  the  attitude  he  would  have  us  oc¬ 
cupy  in  addressing  the  Queen.  We  have 
already  adopted  an  Address  praying  Her 
Majesty  to  pass  an  Imperial  Statute  giving 
effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  now  asks 
that  we  shall  pass  a  second  Address  praying 
that  the  said  Imperial  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval,  and  shall  not  be  law  until  it 
obtains  the  approval,  of  their  high  mightinesses 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen  who 
may  happen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  next  Canadian  Parliament.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  have  us  approach  the 
Throne  saying — “  May  it  please  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty — Here  is  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  the  five 
British  American  Provinces ;  we  declare  to 
you  that  this  is  the  new  Constitution  we  want 
for  British  America  ;  we  pray  Your  Majesty 
to  give  effect  to  it ;  we  pray  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  may  pass  an  act  enforcing  this  new 
Constitution  on  all  these  provinces,  and  that 
Your  Majesty  will  assent  to  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  ask  Your  Majesty  to  do  this 
only  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Canada — not  the  present  one,  but  the 
next  Legislature  that  may  be  chosen — shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  criticising  and  dis¬ 


secting  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  of  kicking1  Your  Majesty’s  Bill 
out  of  the  chamber  on  the  first  day  it  meets.” 
(Hear,  hear,  and  great  laughter.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Peel  will  permit  me  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  fancies  this  would  be  a  decorous 
mode  of  approaching  the  Sovereign,  he  has  a 
strange  idea  of  the  respect  due  from  loyal 
subjects  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Empire 
which  it  is  their  happiness  to  form  a  part. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  further  tell  this  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  and  any  other  honorable 
member  who  may  think  with  him,  that  if 
they  expect  honorable  gentlemen  to  go  to  the 
Imperial  Government  and  say — u  We  ask  you 
to  take  all  the  trouble  of  preparing  this  mea¬ 
sure — to  assume  it  as  your  own — and  to  carry 
it  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against 
all  opposition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
you  to  put  in  a  clause  that  the  Legislature  of 
Canada  shal1  be  above  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  shall  be  above  the  Sovereign,  and  shall 
deal  with  your  Act  just  as  it  pleases,” — then, 
I  tell  the  House  that  parties  must  be  found 
to  convey  that  message,  who  are  destitute  of 
self-respect,  and  who  have  not  a  proper  sense 
of  the  respect  due  to  those  holding  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  realm.  (Cheers.)  I  do  say 
that  a  more  direct  insult  to  the  Crown  could 
not  be  offered  than  that  now  proposed  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Peel.  But  another 
most  singular  part  of  the  proposal  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Peel,  is  that  while  he 
is  trying  to  pass  this  vote  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Government — for  if  it  is  not 
that,  it  would,  if  carried,  be  at  least  a  direct 
defeat  of  the  policy  of  the  Government — he 
professes  at  the  same  moment  an  immense 
desire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  fancies,  or  pro¬ 
fesses  to  fancy,  that  if  this  motion  of  his  were 
carried,  the  Government  would  take  their  dose 
placidly,  and  go  meekly  to  England  with  the 
record  of  their  defeat  in  their  hands.  He 
tells  us  in  effect, — “  I  don’t  want  you,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  vote,  to  hesitate  about 
going  to  England — not  at  all.  Your  presence  is 
wanted  in  England  as  quickly  as  possible.  You 
ought  to  go  immediately ;  you  ought  to  talk 
strongly  to  the  Imperial  Government;  you 
ought  to  tell  them  how  they  are  to  settle  the 
defence  question,  how  the  reciprocity  ques¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  You  must  speak  for  the 
people  of  Canada  in  a  bold  and  firm  tone,  that 
will  do  justice  to  the  people  of  this  country.” 
It  is  the  honorable  gentleman’s  idea  -that  we 
should  go  very  strong  to  England,  and  his 
way  of  strengthening  us  is  by  passing  upon 
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our  policy  a  direct  vote  of  censure  the  hour 
before  we  start.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wants  us 
to  go  home  strong — with  an  Address  to  the 
Sovereign  in  one  hand,  and  a  defeat  by  the 
people’s  representatives  in  the  other.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  he  is 
sustaining  the  Administration  by  his  present 
motion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  for  one  do  not 
thank  him  for  his  support.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  may  carry  his  resolution 
if  he  can,  but  I  tell  him  that  in  that  case  no 
mission  will  go  to  England  with  any  such  in¬ 
sulting  message  from  this  Government  as  now 
constituted.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  House  may 
perfectly  comprehend  that  if  any  Address  is 
to  he  carried  to  the  Queen  by  the  present 
Government,  it  must  be  the  Address  we  have 
submitted  to  Parliament.  The  hon.  member 
for  North  Ontario  (Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron) 
says  that  we  are  attempting  to  dictate  to  the 
House — that  we  are  endeavoring  to  take  away 
from  them  the  rightful  powers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Legislature.  We  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  members  of  the  Legislature 
may  act  as  they  deem  right ;  they  may  reject 
our  Address,  or  amend  it,  or  couple  it  with  any¬ 
thing  they  please — all  we  say  is,  that  we  can¬ 
not  be  the  bearers  of  a  message  shaped  in  the 
way  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  proposes.  But 
if  this  House  says  there  shall  be  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  it  will  get  an  appeal  to  the  people 
at  once — to-morrow — (hear,  hear) — and  that 
without  the  mockery  of  going  home  to  the 
Imperial  Government  with  an  Address  asking 
in  one  breath  that  the  bill  may  be  passed  into 
law,  and  in  the  next  that  it  may  not  be  passed 
into  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member 
for  Peel  has  said  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
other  provinces  have  gone,  or  are  going,  to  the 
people — and  why  not  we  ?  The  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  know  that  the  other  legislatures  were 
in  a  different  position  from  that  which  we 
occupied.  As  regards  the  New  Brunswick 
Legislature,  its  term  expired,  I  think,  in  May 
— they  had  not  been  for  four  years  before 
their  constituents — they  were  going  soon  at 
any  rate,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  well  to  go  at  once.  And  so  also 
it  was  in  Newfoundland — the  period  when  a 
dissolution  must  take  place  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  they  took  the  same  course. 
The.  honorable  gentleman  says  that  if  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  do  not  approve  of 
the  resolutions,  the  Government  will  advise  a 
dissolution.  So  probably  would  we  under 
such  circumstances.  If  this  Legislature  had 
not  approved  of  the  scheme,  we  would  un¬ 
doubtedly,  with  His  Excellency’s  assent,  have 


appealed  to  the  country  against  the  decision 
of  this  House.  And  otherwise  what  necessity 
is  there  for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  ? 
Here  wc  have  been  discussing  the  question  for 
years — 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Oh  !  oh  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  may  cry  “  Oh  !  oh  !”  but  I  tell  him 
that  the  people  throughout  the  country  gener¬ 
ally  understand  this  question  just  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Those  who 
are  most  difficult  to  be  made  to  understand 
are  those  who  don’t  want  to  understand. 
Even  the  honorable  member  for  Cornwall 
once  understood  this  question,  and  if  he  does 
not  now  it  is  because  he  has  forgotten  it. 
(Laughter.)  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
public  feeling,  there  might  be  propriety  in 
going  to  the  people.  But  is  there  any  doubt 
about  it  ?  I  am  not  opposing  the  honorable 
gentleman’s  resolution  on  constitutional 
grounds.  I  am  not  denying  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  if  I  had  any  doubt  whatever  about 
what  would  be  the  verdict  of  the  people,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  say  that  we  ought  to  go 
to  the  people.  But  it  is  simply  because  I  am 
satisfied  there  would  be  a  sweeping  verdict  of 
the  people  in  favor  of  the  measure,  that  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  take  it  to  the  country. 
What  would  be  the  verdict  of  the  people  may 
be  judged  from  what  has  been  the  vote  of 
their  representatives  here,  who  are  responsible 
to  them.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  this  Parliament  on  any  matter  of  grave 
importance  as  we  have  had  in  favor  of  this 
measure — in  the  Upper  House  a  majority  of 
three  to  one,  and  in  the  Lower  House  also  a 
majority  as  nearly  as  possible  of  three  to  one. 
And  of  the  six  honorable  members  w'ho  were 
absent  from  the  vote — the  Speaker,  and  the 
five  honorable  members  who  were  absent — five 
would  have  gone  for  it  and  only  one  against 
it— the  House  being  divided,  94  for  to  36 
against.  And  as  regards  those  36,  more  than 
one-half  of  them  have  risen  in  this  House  and 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  general 
principle,  and  only  opposed  to  some  of  the 
details.  I  say  there  never  has  been  such  a 
unanimous  verdict  from  any  Parliament  in 
favor  of  any  great  constitutional  change.  And 
since  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
announced,  no  fewer  than  50  out  of  our 
130  constituencies  have  been  appealed  to 
by  elections,  for  the  one  House  or  the  other 
—and  in  the  whole  of  these,  only  four  can 
didates  offered  themselves  in  opposition  to 
this  policy,  and  but  two  got  elected— and 
1  think  one  of  those  two  did  actually  vote 
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in  favor  of  the  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
am  told  that  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Wentworth  (Mr.  Rymal)  made  a  statement 
to  which  I  would  call  his  attention — as  I 
certainly  did  not  notice  that  he  made  it — 
while  addressing  the  House.  I  was  remark¬ 
ing  that  I  had  not  heard  cue  member  from 
Upper  Canada  declare  that  a  large  majority 
of  his  constituents  were  not  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  and  I  was  told  that  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  had  stated  so  with  reference  to  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  RYMAL — I  did  not  say  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— Ah !  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  two  hon.  gentlemen,  one 
in  this  House  and  one  in  the  other,  who 
have  just  come  from  their  elections — one 
from  the  city  of  Hamilton,  situated  in  the 
county  (South  Wentworth)  represented  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rymal),  and  the 
other  from  the  Legislative  Council  district, 
which  includes  the  constituency  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Rymal) — and  both  of  them 
declare  that  they  have  not  the  slighest 
doubt  as  to  the  feeling  of  their  constituents 
— that  it  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  not  as  yet  heard 
one  hon.  member  declare  that  his  constitu¬ 
ency  was  opposed  to  this  scheme. 

Mr.  RYMAL — With  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  the  hon.  member  for  Burling¬ 
ton  division  (Hon.  Mr.  Bull)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  (Mr.  Magill),  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  that  I  know  more  of  the  South 
Riding  of  W entworth  than  either  one  of  those 
hon.  gentlemen.  Neither  of  them  has  ever 
had  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of  South 
Wentworth.  One  of  them  was  in  a  minority 
there,  last  fall,  of  800.  The  other  tried  it 
some  years  ago,  and  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
chance. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — That  may  be  true. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  should  have  stated 
this  also,  thal  Dr.  Smith, the  opponent  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Bull,  declared  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
o-eneral  principles  of  this  measure,  and  that 
ff  the  details  were  satisfactory,  he  would  go 
for  it.  So  that  in  fact  both  the  candidates 
for  that  constituency,  including  the  whole 
of  Wentworth  and  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
declared  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  RYMxVL — I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Smith  say — not  once,  or  twice,  but 
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on  different  occasions — that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  scheme  would  work  well. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— That  was  the 
reason  of  his  defeat,  I  suppose.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  have  said  so  since  his  defeat, 
but  I  can  only  say  that  I  conversed  with 
Dr.  Smith  myself  while  h  i  was  a  candidate, 
and  heard  a  very  different  opinion  from  him. 
But  I  think  it  ill  became  the  honorable 
gentleman  to  speak  so  disparagingly  of  the 
testimony  of  gentlemen  as  to  the  feeling  of 
the  couuty,  simply  because  they  were  not 
strong  in  a  particular  contest.  When  he 
remembers  how  hard  a  fight  he  himself  had 
at  last  election,  and  that  he  was  only  elected 
by  a  very  small  majority,  he  was  hardly  in  a 
position  to  throw  discredit  on  such  a  score 
on  the  statement  ot  hon.  gentlemen  who 
have  just  come  from  the  people,  and,  after 
putting  the  measure  fairly  and  squarely 
before  the  electors,  have  got  an  almost 
unanimous  verdict  in  its  favor.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  polled  an  immense 
majority,  and  it  was  not  right  for  my 
honorable  friend  to  indulge  in  a  sneer 
because  he  may  have  been  in  a  min¬ 
ority  on  a  previous  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  detain  the  House 
much  longer  in  replying  to  what  fell  from 
honorable  members  who  have  spoken  during 
this  discussion.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  keep 
the  House  from  the  vote.  I  would  simply 
appeal  to  the  members  of  this  House,  that  if 
ever  there  could  be  a  case  made  out  for 
action — immediate  action — it  has  been  made 
out  with  reference  to  this  measure. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — After  its  rejection 
below  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — That  does  not 
affect  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  affects  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  immediate  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
will  soon  know  whether  or  not  we  can  get 
immediate  action.  He  must  recollect,  that 
although  the  New  Brunswick  elections  have 
apparently  gone  against  Confederation,  there 
is  still  m  considerable  number  of  members 
returned  there  in  favor  of  Confederation, 
and  that  then;  is  another  large  party  who  are 
not  opposed  to  union,  but  only  object  to 
some  of  the  details.  And  there  is  this  to  be 
considered  also.  It  was  presented  there  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  comes  before  us.  We  have  been  consid¬ 
ering  this  question  for  many  years.  There 
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is  not  a  point  that  can  be  taken  against  it 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  sifted  before 
the  country.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  position,  and  there  is  this  hanging  over 
us  besides — as  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel — we  cannot  go  back,  we  must  go 
forward — we  must  have  some  decision  on  this 
question — we  cannot  let  things  rest  as  they 
are.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  hon.  member  for 
North  Ontario  (Mr.  M.  0.  Cameron)  to 
tell  us  that  matters  can  go  on  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  many  years  past.  That  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  hon,  gentleman  when 
he  came  here  in  1862.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
came  as  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
Government  then  in  existence,  and  yet 
the  first  vote  he  gave  as  in  condemn¬ 
ation  of  his  own  friends,  because  they 
did  not  bring  in  a  Ministerial  measure 
to  settle  this  question.  If  he  looks  at 
his  own  speech  on  that  occasion,  denouncing 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  and  his 
colleagues,  because  they  would  not  give 
representation  by  population,  and  because 
the  feeling  was  so  strong  that  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  dealing  with  the  question 
— he  would  find  there  an  answer  to  his  ar¬ 
guments  now,  when  he  tells  us  this  thing 
may  be  shoved  aside,  and  matters  go  on  as 
before.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  did  not  state 
at  the  time  referred  to  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  revolution,  or  auything  of  that 
kind.  I  urged  the  question  as  a  measure  of 
justice  for  Upper  Canada  against  my  hon. 
friends  who  were  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — He  urged  it  upon 
his  friends  on  that  occasion  to  turn  them 
out,  because  they  would  not  move  ;  and  now 
he  urges  it  in  the  very  opposite  direction — 
namely,  to  turn  them  out  because  they  do 
move.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — If  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  would  allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I 
would  say  it  appears  to  me  the  lallacy  he  has 
fallen  into  is  in  assuming  that  this  measure  is 
identical  with  the  measure  of  representation 
by  population,  for  which  he  has  been  agitat¬ 
ing  the  country  for  some  years  past.  It  is 
not  the  same  question.  The  question  of 
Federation  or  Confederation  has  not  been 
before  the  country.  It  was  not  before  the 
country  at  the  last  general  election.  He 
knows  full  well  that  the  party,  of  which  he 
is  a  distinguished  member,  has  pronounced 
over  and  over  again,  and  through  his  own 
mouth,  against  this  scheme  of  Confederation. 


He  knows  that  the  Reform  Convention  of 
1859  did  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No,  it  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  say  it  did. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — Get  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  prove  it  if  you  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — What  were  the 
facts?  The  Government  of  that  day  had 
proposed  a  Confederation  of  all  the  provinces 
as  their  remedy  for  the  Canadian  difficulty. 
The  Liberal  party  did  not  accept  that.  If 
they  had  done  so,  the  probability  is  that  you 
would  have  had  Confederation  long  ago, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 
But  the  Reform  Convention  declared  it  was 
no  remedy.  It  is  true  they  put  in  a  saving 
clause,  that  at  some  future  day,  in  some 
remote  contingency,  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Canadian  difficulty,  but  not  as  a  means 
of  settling  it,  the  Federation  of  all  the 
provinces  might  be  taken  up.  But  I  merely 
rose  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  the 
fallacy  into  which  he  has  fallen — and  it  is  a 
very  close  one — in  assuming  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  is  identical  with  the  measure  for  which 
he  agitated  the  country  so  long,  and  which 
the  hon.  member  for  North  Ontario  advo¬ 
cated  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  risen  for  a  very  poor  purpose. 
And  in  place  of  accepting  his  explanation 
as  correct,  I  dissent  from  it  toto  codo.  The 
position  of  the  matter  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  what  he  states.  He  says  this  is  a  different 
thing  altogether.  I  totally  deny  that  it  is. 

I  say  this  is  simply  what  we  asked  for,  only 
in  another  form.  The  measure  we  asked  for 
was  representation  by  population.  We  got 
that.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  is  the  last  man  to  object  to  this,  which 
is  the  very  basis  on  which  he  agreed  to  g£> 
into  the  Brown— Dorion  Administration — 
representation  by  population  being  the  basis, 
accompanied  by  such  checks  and  guarantees 
as  might  be  shown  to  be  necessary.  (Hear, 
Lear.)  The  hon.  gentleman  has  stated  that 
I  have  spoken  against  Confederation  of  the 
provinces.  He  will  turn  to  no  speech  of 
mine  since  I  entered  Parliament  in 
which,  when  I  made  any  allusion  to 
the  matter,  I  did  not  take  care  expressly 
to  state  that  I  regarded  a  union  of  all  the 
provinces  as  the  grand  future  destiny  of 
these  provinces.  But  to  those  who  offered 
us  Confederation  of  the  provinces  rp  a  pre¬ 
sent  remedy  for  all  the  evils  we  suimred,  I 
said  I  would  not  accept  that.  But  I  took 
care  to  say  nothing  directly  against  it,  what- 
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ever  others  may  have  said  or  written.  In 
the  first  place,  I  doubted  whether  we  had 
strength  ego  ugh  to  assume  the  burdens  it 
would  throw  upon  us.  In  the  next  place,  I 
knew  little  about  the  sentiments  of  the 
Lower  Provinces,  how  they  would  regard  it. 
And  I  thought  it  likely  that  it  would  take 
years  to  accomplish.  I  would  not  consent, 
therefore,  that  any  party  should  make  this 
a  stalking  horse,  and  waste  time  in  keeping 
us  negotiating  between  the  Imperial  and  the 
Provincial  Governments,  so  as  to  stave  off 
the  practicable  remedy  which  we  sought. 

Hon.  Mr.  IIOLTON — That  is  what  you 
ase  doing  dow. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
is  entirely  mistaken.  He  will  find  there  is 
no  member  of  this  Government  who  has  any 
idea  of  shirking  this  question  for  an  hour. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  he  will  see  that  that  is 
the  very  basis  of  our  present  policy.  In  the 
original  negotiations  for  this  Coalition, 
while  I  admitted  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
and  a  desirable  thing  that  we  should  look  for 
the  future  of  these  provinces  in  the  direction 
of  provincial  union,  yet  I  contended  there 
was  a  present  remedy  which  we  should  have 
and  could  have  of  our  own  motion,  until  the 
other  was  obtained  The  hon.  gentleman 
will  admit  that  we  have  been  wonderfully, 
unexpectedly  successful  in  the  policy  we 
initiated  in  July  last;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
say,  as  I  have  always  been  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  practicable,  this  measure  is  a  better 
one  than  the  smaller  scheme.  But  so  far 
from  its  being  a  different  remedy  from  ours, 
I  say  it  is  but  an  extension  of  our  plan — 
that  we  who  have  contended  for  represent¬ 
ation  by  population  for  so  many  years,  are 
getting  all  that  we  asked  and  something  more. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true  that  our  Lower 
Canada  friends  have  obtained  security  for 
their  local  institutions.  For  my  part,  I  am 
glad  they  have  got  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  always  been  willing  they  should  have 
it.  I  can  appeal  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Kamouraska  i(IIou.  Mr.  Chapais)  whether 
I  have  not  always  yearly,  for  thirteen  years 
past,  said  to  him  that  I  was  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  the  position  of  Lower  Canada  with 
reference  to  her  local  institutions,  and  to 
give  any  protection  for  them  which  might 
be  thought  to  be  reasonable.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  I  say  this  is  an  admirable  compromise 
under  the  circumstances — and  I  say  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  the  people  of  Canada  if 
anything  should  happen  to  defeat  this  mea¬ 
sure.  I  do  say  that  the  man  who  looks 


back  upon  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
and  the  agitation  we  have  gone  through, 
and  who  would  risk  throwing  us  back  into 
that  state  again,  is  not — to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peel — a  true 
lover  of  his  country.  (Cheers.)  After  such 
an  immense  vote — three-fourths  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature — in  favor  of 
the  measure,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
wanton  attempt  ou  the  part  of  the  minority 
to  endeavor  to  have  it  brought  into  jeopardy 
by  the  sectional  issues,  and  the  various  side 
issues  which  might  be  raised  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  make  the  result 
of  a  general  election  falsely  appear  to  be  a 
disapproval  of  the  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  country.  Had  any  one  risen  in  this 
House  at  the  beginning  of  last  session,  and 
proposed  this  measure — and  if  it  had  been 
found  that  all  the  Upper  Canadian  members 
of  this  Chamber  were  in  favor  of  it  but 
eight,  while  the  Lower  Canadian  members 
were  in  favor  of  it  by  a  majority  of  thirteen, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  the  Upper  House 
were  in  its  favor — I  ask  hon.  gentlemen  if 
the  man  would  not  have  been  regarded  as 
insane  who  would  have  proposed  that  it 
should  not  be  put  through  at  once,  but 
deferred  for  a  general  election  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  when  the  House  gave  its 
sanction  last  session  to  the  Government 
going  on  with  this  project,  and  submitting 
a  scheme  worthy  of  adoption — I  ask  hon. 
members  if  they  ever  expected  we  could 
present  a  measure  which  would  carry  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature?  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  been 
unexpectedly  successful.  And  as  to  con¬ 
sulting  the  people,  I  tell  hon.  gentlemen 
that  the  people  will  laugh  to  scorn  their 
pretended  zeal  for  popular  rights.  The 
people  want  the  kernel  and  not  the  shell. 
They  want  Dot,  for  the  sake  of  a  constitutional 
form,  to  risk  the  success  of  this  measure — to 
risk  the  breaking  up  of  the  combination 
formed  to  carry  it — and  to  risk  the  bringing 
back  of  all  tliose  discords  and  difficulties 
from  which,  by  the  maturing  of  this  scheme, 
they  thought  we  had  happily  escaped. 
(Cheers.) 

"  Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON— The  honorable 
gentleman  has  misrepresented  my  position  in 
this  matter.  I  have  voted  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  on  which  an  Address  is  to  be  based,  and 
this  resolution  is  simply  in  amendment  to 
the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  that  Address,  and  conveys  no 
insult  to  any  one.  It  does  not  interfere  in 
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any  way  with  Ministers  going  home  with 
those  resolutions — a  copy  of  which  is  already 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament — in  their 
hands*  The  hon.  gentleman  must  have  mis¬ 
understood  what  I  stated.  I  ask  only  that 
the  people  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  that 
which  I  have  done  myself-^that  is,  to  vote 
for  the  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
gentleman  says  he  does  not  thank  me  for  my 
support.  Sir,  that  hon  gentleman  personally 
has  never  had  my  support.  It  is  not  to  him 
I  give  my  support,  but  to  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  cause  which  has  called 
it  into  existence.  The  hon.  gentleman 
knows  well  my  political  views  have  been  so 
little  in  accordance  with  his,  that  nothing 
but  the  importance  of  this  movement  would 
have  put  it  in  his  power  to  make  me  such  a 
taunt,  and  that  he  has  no  occasion  whatever 
to  thank  me  for  my  support,  which  is  given 
not  because  he  is  in  the  Ministry,  but  in 
spite  of  his  being  in  that  position.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  propose  con¬ 
fining  my  observations  to  the  motion  now 
in  your  hands,  Mr.  Speaker  First,  as  to 
the  point  on  which  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Oxford  allowed  me  to  interrupt  him 
I  charged  the  hon.  gentleman  with  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  question  now  before  the  House 
was  specifically  the  one  on  which  he  agitated 
the  country  for  several  years,  and  upon 
which  the  hon.  member  for  North  Ontario 
voted  in  1862.  I  happen  to  have  placed  in 
my  hands  the  report  of  what  took  place 
when  the  subject  of  a  Federal  union  was 
before  the  House,  in  1858.  lion.  Mr. 
Galt  having  put  the  resolution  before 
the  House,  respecting  the  Federation  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces,  Hon. 
Mr.  Brown  moved  his  standing  motion 
respecting  representation  according  to  popu¬ 
lation,  as  an  amendment  to  it.  There  he  put 
the  two  propositions  in  distinct  juxtaposition, 
and  yet  to-night  he  endeavors  to  convince 
the  House  that  this  measure  is  substantially 
the  measure  which  he  was  then  contending 
for — endeavors  to  show  insincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  honorable  member  for  North  On¬ 
tario,  because  he  voted  against  his  own 
friends,  in  1862,  on  representation  by  popula¬ 
tion,  and  now  votes  against  this  measuie. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — I  am  sure  my  hon. 
friend  does  not  wish  to  misrepresent  ;  but 
I  think  he  will  find  that  that  motion  was 
proposed,  and  that  there  were  two  other 
amendments  which  were  voted  down.  I 


recollect  that  at  the  close  of  my  speech  I 
said  I  wanted  representation  by  population — 
I  am  willing  to  take  it  alone ;  I  am  willing 
to  take  it  with  a  Federal  union;  I  am  willing 
to  take  it  any  way  so  that  we  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON  —  The  honorable 
gentleman  is  confounding  what  occurred  in 
1856  with  what  occurred  in  1858.  In  1856 
he  did  signify  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  a  Cauadian  Federation,  if  it 
was  concurred  in  by  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  representatives  from  Lower 
Canada.  But  what  I  now  allude  to  is  what 
took  place  in  1858,  when,  instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  Hon.  Mr.  Galt's  proposition  to  Federate 
all  the  provinces,  he  put  a  motion  in  amend¬ 
ment  to  it,  showing  that  in  1858,  as  in  1859, 
he  was  not  willing  to  consider  that  question 
as  a  means  of  settling  the  Cauadian  difficulty. 
But  I  think  the  honorable  gentleman,  though 
be  was  more  or  less  successful  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  honorable  member  for  Peel,  utterly 
failed  to  meet  the  very  cogent  reasoning  of 
my  honorable  friend  from  North  Ontario. 
I  hold  as  strongly  as  any  member  of  this 
House  to  the  doctrine  of  representation  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  doctrine  of 
delegation.  We  are  here  commissioned  by 
our  constituents  to  do  all  that  may  be  done 
under  the  Constitution  under  which  we  are 
sent  here  to  legislate.  But  I  hold  that  the 
change  of  the  Constitution  is  something 
beyond  our  functions;  that  the  represent¬ 
ative  elected  to  administer  the  existing 
Constitution  has  no  right  to  vote  for  the 
subversion  of  that  Constitution.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  the  doctrine  which  I  hold, 
and  I  think  honorable  gentlemen  will  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  controvert  it. 
Then  it  has  been  said  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  occasion  of  appealing  to  ihe 
people,  for  they  have  already  been  appealed 
to  and  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
scheme.  I  do  not  know  how  many  consti¬ 
tuencies  have  been  appealed  to  since  June 
last. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER— Fifty  or  sixty 
Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— Well,  fifty  or  sixty. 
But  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council 
has  referred  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bull  as  being 
elected  to  support  this  measure,  and  a  little 
further  on  he  spoke  of  his  opponent,  Dr. 
Smith,  and  said  that  he  too  was  in  favor  of 
the  scheme  generally,  but  that  there  might 
be  some  of  the  details  of  which,  when  it  came 
out,  he  could  not  approve,  thus  letting  out 
that  the  details  of  the  scheme  were  not 
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before  the  people  at  all.  When  my  bon. 
friend  from  South  Oxford  went  to  his  own 
constituency  for  reflection,  were  auy  of  the 
details  before  the  people  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  genera!  project  of  Federation  was  before 
the  people,  though  prominence  was  then 
given  chiefly  to  the  lesser  scheme  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Federation,  but  none  of  the  details  were 
known.  He  surely  will  not  argue  from  the 
result  of  that  election  or  of  any  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  including  those  for  the  Legislative 
Council,  except  perhaps  that  for  the  city 
of  Hamilton  and  that  of  the  Hon.  Postmaster 
General,  which  occurred  after  the  publication 
of  the  resolutions,  that  the  people  have  voted 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  These  elections,  therefore,  prove  no 
more  that  the  people  are  in  favor  of  the 
scheme,  than  the  election  of  the  M  ACuONALD- 
Sicotte  Government  in  1862 — a  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  upon  the  principle  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  pledged  to  the  double  majority  system, 
and  who  made  opposition  to  representation 
by  population  a  close  question,  proved  that 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  that  system,  or 
of  making  opposition  to  representation  by 
population  a  close  question.  Then,  sir, 
there  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer.  The  Honorable  Attorney  General 
West,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Ontario, 
said  that  the  people  of  all  the  provinces 
were  against  a  legislative  union. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  did 
not  say  so.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  different  provinces  as  represented 
in  the  Quebec  Conference.  The  delegates 
were  all  opposed  to  it. 

Hon.  Mit.  HOLTON — The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  at  all  events,  said  this,  that  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union  could  not  be  carried.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  what  position  it  places  him 
in  as  to  political  sagacity,  to  confess  to-night 
that  he  has  been  wrong  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  has  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  legislative  union. 
At  the  very  last  meeting  of  the  constitu 
tional  committee,  or  of  the  Brown  Com¬ 
mittee's  it  has  been  called — a  committee  to 
which  great  importance  has  been  attached, 
but  which  really  possesses  very  little  signifi 
cance — last  session,  upon  a  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  that  hon.  gentleman 
voted  against  Federation  in  every  form. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — How 
does  the  hon.  gentleman  know  that  ? 


Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  was  reported  to 
the  House,  on  the  very  day  of  the  crisis  which 
eventuated  in  the  formation  of  this  Coalition, 
that  honorable  gentleman  voted  in  committee 
against  the  Federal  principle,  whether  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Canada  or  to  all  the  provinces,  he 
being  in  favor  of  a  legislative  union.  He, 
the  leader  of  this  House,  who  sets  himself  up 
as  the  most  sagacious  politician  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  claims  to  be  a  leader  of  them,  now 
admits  that  down  to  the  14th  of  June  last,  he 
himself  was  mistaken  as  to  the  possible  mode 
I  in  which  a  change  of  government  could  be 
effected  in  this  province.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  opposed  to  a  Federal  union,  yet  he  now 
comes  down  as  the  leader  of  the  Government, 
and  says  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union;  that  he  has  been  altogether  wrong, 
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and  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  carry 
out  the  views  he  held  down  to  the  14th  of 
June  last,  and  affirmed  down  to  that  very 
day.  Well,  sir,  that  is  all  that  I  rose  to  say 
— to  say  that  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  has  not  really  met  the  point  raised 
by  this  motion ;  that  there  had  been  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  in  these  elections  on  the 
details  of  this  scheme;  that  it  was  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  electors  at  the  last  gen¬ 
eral  election  ;  that  the  whole  Liberal  party 
were  opposed  to  it  as  a  means  of  settling  the 
Canadian  difficulty ;  that  it  was  never  brought 
forward  until  the  crisis  of  June  last ;  that  the 
people  have  consequently  had  no  opportunity 
of  pronouncing  upon  it ;  and  that  we  have  no 
right  to  dispose  of  it  finally  without  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  MAGILL  —  I  had  no  intention  of 
speaking  on  this  subject,  had  my  name  not 
been  mentioned  to-night  by  some  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  House. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  when  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  it — they  all  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  carrying  out  a  Federal  union.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that  the  people  were  in 
favor  of  any  change,  and  I  think  I  would 
not  be  discharging  my  duty  to  my  constitu¬ 
ents  if  I  did  not  stand  up  iu  this  House  and 
state  my  opinions  as  I  expressed  them  a  short 
time  ago  to  the  electors.  I  think  that  the 
people  of  Canada  were  highly  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  public  men  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  they  were  proud  of  the  manly, 
straightforward  and  self-denying  spirit  evinced 
by  them  in  showing  their  willingness  to  set 
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aside  personal  or  party  interests,  and  unite  as 
one  man  for  the  common  good  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  willing  to  bury 
all  past  differences  for  the  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  at  large.  (Hear.)  My 
honorable  friend  from  South  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Rymal)  has  spoken  of  the  feeling  among  the 
people  there.  That  honorable  gentleman  may 
perhaps  know  more  of  the  people  in  that 
county  than  I  do  ;  but  from  what  I  know  of 
them,  I  can  say  without  any  hesitation  that 
the  people  there  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
union  of  all  these  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then,  as  to  the  election  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bull,  I 
think  that  nothing  so  much  helped  to  secure 
his  return  as  his  promise  to  support  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  scheme.  And  I  think  that  it 
ill  becomes  the  honorable  member  for  South 
Wentworth,  one  of  the  eight  Upper  Canadians 
who  oppose  this  scheme,  to  get  up  in  this 
House  and  speak  as  he  has  done  to-day.  I 
believe  that  this  scheme  will  be  attended  by 
the  very  best  and  most  beneficial  results.  My 
honorable  friend  from  South  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Rymal),  in  furnishing  an  illustration  to  prove 
the  impropriety  of  the  scheme  of  union,  com¬ 
pared  it  to  adding  joints  to  a  fishing  rod ;  but 
the  comparison  did  not  bear  him  out  in  his 
conclusions,  as  the  people  of  Canada  have  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  emergency,  shown 
themselves  to  be  possessed  of  that  indomitable 
spirit  which  will  never  quail  before  a  foe — 
and  the  union  of  such  material  cannot  fail  to 
give  them  increased  power  to  resist  aggression, 
and  to  maintain  and  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  we  so  happily 
enjoy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  fact  of  uniting 
strong  men  together  is  not  going  to  make 
them  any  weaker.  What  is  it  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  England  possesses  all  the 
world  over?  Why,  it  is  union.  That  is  the 
glory  of  the  British  Constitution.  “  Union 
is  strength”  the  old  maxim  says,  and  I  believe 
that  it  vvill  prove  so  as  regards  the  united 
Provinces  ot  British  North  America.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  JOLY  said — Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  this  resolution  was  not  brought  up 
sooner ;  however,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  brought 
up  now,  for  it  will  explain  to  outsiders  the 
manner  in  which  this  Confederation  scheme 
has  been  carried  through  this  House.  When 
the  people  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  of 
England  observe  the  reluctance  which  the 
Government  has  to  allowing  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  by  means 
of  general  elections,  it  will  let  them  into  the 
whole  secret  of  the  manner  in  which  the 


Government  have  obtained  so  large  a  vote  for 
their  scheme  in  the  present  Parliament. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  this  is  all  the  more 
important,  because  people  who  do  not  live  in 
Canada  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  our 
affairs  any  better  than  we  understand  theirs. 
As  an  instance  of  how  a  people  may  be  mis¬ 
understood  abroad,  we  heard  the  Honorable 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Hon.  Mr.  McGee), 
who  professes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Lower  Provinces,  prophesying  that  the  result 
of  the  elections  in  New  Brunswick  would  be 
largely  in  favor  of  Confederation ;  but  when 
he  found  his  fine  prediction  destroyed,  we 
then  heard  him  trying  to  explain  the  result  as 
being  due  to  annexation  tendencies  and 
Americanizing  influences. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE — Not  all,  but  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

Mr.  JOLY — Now,  in  Canada,  all  those 
who  oppose  the  Confederation  scheme  are 
accused  of  having  the  same  annexation  feel¬ 
ing  as  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  said 
to  be  tainted  with.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
different  people  on  the  same  side  of  politics 
will  look  upon  things.  I  have  just  noticed  in 
the  Daily  News  of  this  city,  a  few  lines  of  a 
rather  startling  character.  [Having  read  a 
passage  from  the  News  of  the  10th  of  March, 
with  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  passport 
system,  Mr.  Joly  proceeded:]  There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  this.  Here  is  a  news¬ 
paper,  supporting  the  Government,  which  says 
that  if  the  Lower  Provinces  have  not  been 
relieved  from  the  passport  system,  as  Canada 
has  been,  it  is  certainly  because  their  relations 
are  not  so  friendly  with  the  United  States  as 
ours.  It  is  only  since  our  relations  became 
friendly  with  the  United  States— since  we 
passed  that  Alien  Bill,  and  voted  that  money 
stolen  by  the  St.  Alban’s  raiders — it  is  only 
since  we  have  bowed  down  before  them  that 
we  have  obtained  relief  from  the  obnoxious 
system.  The  Lower  Provinces  having  taken 
a  firmer  stand,  the  United  States  Government 
have  refused  to  make  the  same  concession  to 
them  as  has  been  made  to  us.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  is  American 
influence  or  annexation  proclivities  that  have 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  friends  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  in  New  Brunswick.  The  only  transac¬ 
tions  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to 
make,  affecting  any  foreign  state,  have  been 
the  passing  ot  the  Alien  Bill  and  the  granting 
of  that  money  for  the  St.  Alban’s  banks.  In 
this  instance,  it  appears  most  clear  that  this 
province  stands  in  a  better,  closer  and  more 
friendly  relation  with  the  United  States, 
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through  such  action,  than  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  more  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  American  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  New  Brunswick  have  been  defeated 
at  the  polls,  instead  of  triumphant.  The  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  explains  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  as 
to  the  desirability  ot  having  new  elections,  by 
saying  that  there  was  a  new  election  there 
because  the  term  of  the  Legislature  was  about 
to  expire.  Well,  this  would  have  been  our 
last  session  too,  if  the  Confederation  scheme 
had  passed,  and  therefore  supposing  the  Con¬ 
federation  scheme  to  have  gone  into  operation 
as  soon  as  the  Government  anticipated  it 
would,  we  should  have  been  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  New  Brunswick  in  relation 
to  a  new  election.  The  same  reasons  for 
having  a  new  election  there  exist  here,  and 
there  is  no  better  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
refusing  to  allow  the  people  of  Canada  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  on  this  project,  than  there 
was  for  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  to 
refuse  a  dissolution  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
province.  But  while  we  see  the  Government 
of  that  province  willing  and  anxious  to  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
will,  how  differently  are  the  people  of  Canada 
treated  !  (Hear,  hear.)  The  lion.  President 
of  the  Council  has  alluded  to  a  majority  of 
the  French-Canadians  being  in  favor  of  the 
Confederation  scheme.  I  find  by  the  vote 
that  twenty-six  voted  in  favor  of  it,  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  against.  Among  the  twenty- six  were 
three  members  of  the  Administration  who 
propounded  the  scheme,  and  were  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  result  of  the  vote,  that  in  all 
fairness  they  ought  not  to  be  counted.  De¬ 
ducting  these,  the  figures  would  stand  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-two. 

Hon.  Atty.Gen.  CARTIER — Well,  ifyou 
deduct  the  members  of  the  Government,  you 
ought,  also  to  deduct  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  JOLY — I  think  not,  because  they 
were  not  more  deeply  interested  in  the  vote 
than  other  members  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Out  of  the  twenty-six,  there  are  at  least  half 
a  dozen  whose  oonduct  has  been  condemned 
in  the  most  direct  manner  by  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  in  public  assemblies  duly  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  Confederation  ques¬ 
tion.  I  can  instance  t:ie  counties  of  Joliette, 
Rouville,  Chambiy,  L’Assomption,  &c.  So  if 
we  take  the  French-Canadians  and  place  th6 
matter  in  a  fair  and  equitable  footing,  we  will 
find  that  they  are  about  equally  divided  in  this 
House,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the 


majority  of  the  people  are  for  or  against 
it  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 
It  is  impossible  to  ku jw  what  the  opinions  of 
the  French-Canadians  are  at  this  moment,  or 
to  find  out,  except  by  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  record  their  votes  by  means  of  the 
elections.  The  French-Canadians  are  nearly  a 
million  of  people,  and  I  think  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard  on  this  scheme  as  much  as 
any  of  the  Lower  Provinces ;  and  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  themselves,  there  ought 
to  be  a  general  election.  I  say  that  we  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  through  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  this  scheme  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  carried  through  this  House.  We 
have  been  told  that  because  our  leaders  would 
not  agree  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the 
demands  of  LTpper  Canada  could  be  met, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  scheme  has 
been  imposed  upon  us.  If  that  alternative 
had  been  presented  to  us  at  an  earlier  day,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to 
have  met  our  Upper  Canadian  friends  in  a 
scheme  of  conciliation,  agreeing  upon  a  mea¬ 
sure  which,  if  not  satisfactory  to  all,  would, 
at  all  events,  draw  us  more  closely  to  one 
another.  For  instance,  the  principal  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  Upper  Canada  pays  two-thirds 
of  the  taxes,  and  is  allowed  to  have  control  of 
only  one-half  the  money  contributed  by  those 
taxes.  I  will  not  say  that  I  would  grant  re¬ 
presentation  by  population  rather  than  be 
forced  to  accept  the  Confederation  scheme ; 
but  I  can  say  that  I  find  the  claim  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  reference  to  the  finances,  perfectly 
fair  and  just,  and  I  only  rise  to  express  my 
opinion,  as  one  of  the  members  of  this  House, 
to  that  effect.  I  would  be  quite  willing  to 
enter  into  some  arrangement  that  would  give 
to  Upper  Canada  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
expenditure,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
and  stake  my  chances  of  reelection  upon  that 
declaration.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  dare  say  that 
many  in  Upper  Canada  would  not  be  quite 
satisfied  with  that ;  but  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  offer  more.  I 
merely  wish  to  show  that  Lower  Canadians 
are  not  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  as  not 
to  recognise  the  correctness  of  that  principle, 
and  are  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  making 
of  some  concessions  as  many  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  seem  to  imagine.  If  we  had 
been  informed  as  to  what  was  commg,  I  think 
we  certainly  should  have  gone  into  some  ar¬ 
rangement  towards  suiting  the  views  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  by  increasing  her  share  of  con¬ 
trol  on  the  revenue,  rather  than  be  compelled 
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to  accept  this  Confederation  scheme..  The 
most  pressing  reason  given  for.  passing  the 
measure  now  is,  that  the  relations  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  have  reached  such 
a  stage,  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
cannot  go  on  in  peace  and  quietness  any 
longer.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind 
is  the  case.  I  do  not  think  any  honorable 
gentleman  from  Upper  Canada  is  ready  to 
rush  into  civil  war.  I  do  not  think  any  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  Upper  Canada  has  given  up 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  by  constitutional 
means,  what  they  think  is  fair.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  would  think  of  .  coming 
down  here  and  obtaining  the  rights  of  Upper 
Canada  by  murder,  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 
I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council  should  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  frighten  us  by  the  use  of  such 
terms. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — The  hon.  gentleman 
must  be  mistaken.  I  never  used  such  words 
in  connection  with  the  advocacy  of  Upper 
Canadian  rights. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  beg  the  hon.  gentleman’s 
pardon,  but  I  have  heard  him  use  those  terms 
several  times  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Then  it  must  have 
been  of  speaking  of  the  war  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JOLY — The  hon.  gentleman  certainly 
told  us  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  this 
debate,  that  our  country  was  in  danger  of 
being  plunged  into  civil  war. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  certainly  was  not 
me ;  the  hon.  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  the 
person.  It  was  the  honorable  member  for 
Richelieu  who  used  words  of  that  character. 
I  have  never  used  such  language  in  this  House 
in  relation  to  our  constitutional  difficulties. 

Mr.  PERRAULT  —  What  I  said  was 
that  the  Constitution,  as  it  stood,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  us  to  live  under  it  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  without  civil  war.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN  —  Now  the  hon. 
member  ought  to  withdraw  that  statement 
with  regard  to  myself,  until  he  can  prove  it. 
It  was  not  the  Hon.  Premier  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  myself  whom  he  charged  with 
using  the  words  “civil  war”  in  relation  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  JOLY — I  understand  what  is  due 
from  one  hon.  member  of  the  House  to 
another,  and  1  very  cheerfully  withdraw  the 
statement,  because  I  cannot  find  the  words 
jusi  at  this  moment  in  the  report  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  speech ;  but  I  will  call  his  at¬ 


tention  to  the  matter  again,  so  soon  as  I  am 
in  a  position  to  prove  the  statement  I  have 
made.  But  I  certainly  was  always  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  used  those  words. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well  now,  having  withdrawn 
those  words  with  reference  to  one  member 
of  the  Administration.  I  have  to  make  the 
same  charge  against  another  member,  oc¬ 
cupying  even  a  higher  position  in  the 
Cabinet.  Here  are  the  very  words  employed 
by  the  leader  of  the  Administration,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Upper  House  On  page  9  of  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  on  Confederation, 
I  find  this  passage  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  knight  at  the  head  of 
the  Government : — “At  the  time  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  resolved  upon,  the  country  was 
bordering  on  civil  strife,  and  he  would  ask  if 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  both  sides  to  do  all 
they  could  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  results 
which  would  have  followed.”  Well,  I  see  it 
is  the  term  “  civil  strife”  that  is  used  instead 
of  “  civil  war.”  (Laughter.)  But  it  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  term  “  civil  war.” 
The  French  version  of  our  official  reports 
has  u  guerre  civile.”  I  think  it  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate  to  hear  hon.  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  who  have  in  their  keeping  the  fair 
fame  of  the  couutry,  letting  it  go  to  the 
world  that  Canada,  which  was  always  looked 
upon  as  such  a  happy,  free  and  prosperous 
country,  was  on  the  eve  of  civil  strife.  It  is 
alt  the  more  unfortunate  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  reference  to  the  person  who  uttered  those 
words,  for  I  find  now  that  it  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  instead  of  the  Honorable 
President  of  the  Council.  If  that  honorable 
gentleman  had  said  anything  approaching  to 
what  I  charged  him  with,  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  have  denied  it  in  the  manner  he  lias,  for 
I  think  he  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
considered  the  spirit  of  the  charge  more  than 
the  mere  letter.  I  will  not  now  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  any  longer.  I  simply 
wish  to  show  the  unfair  means  that  had  been 
used  by  the  Government  in  carrying  their 
Confederation  scheme  through  this  House. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I 
think,  sir,  that  my  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last 
made  a  mistake  in  the  construction  of  the 
English  language,  when  he  charged  my  hon. 
friend  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council  with 
alluding  to  civil  war,  and  that  his  remarks 
were  rather  unparliamentary  in  so  far  as  they 
alluded  to  the  debate  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  charged 
my  honorable  friend  with  stating  that  the 
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country  was  on  the  eve  of  revolution  and 
warfare  ;  but  on  trying  to  hunt  up  the  proof, 
he  finds  that  the  words  on  which  he  based 
the  charge  were  used  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  somebody  else  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  passage  he  quotes  alludes 
to  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  civil  strife. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  quite  true.  Sir, 
we  have  been  in  a  state  of  strife  for  a  great 
many  years.  An  election  is  a  civil  strife, 
and  a  lawsuit  is  a  civil  strife,  but  warfare  is 
a  most  uncivil  strife. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — Does  my 
hon,  friend  mean  to  class  lawsuits  under 
the  head  of  civil  strife  ? 

H*on.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Well, 
perhaps  they  are  a  little  uncivil  at  times, 
but  my  hon.  friend  knows  all  about  it,  for 
he  fattens  on  that  kind  of  strife.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  JOLY — Well,  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  calls  the  war  in 
the  United  States  ;  is  that  not  civil  strife  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No,  no,  no;  that 
is  civil  war,  because  it  is  a  war  among  the 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  JOLY — Well,  T  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  calling  it  civil  strife, 
and  I  consider  the  terms  synonymous. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — The 
war  in  the  United  States  is  a  most  dis¬ 
astrous,  and  even  barbarous  civil  war;  but 
the  word  civil  strife  is  not  applicable  to  it. 
I  have  already  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  I  hope  now  that  my  hon. 
friend  sees  the  evil  of  his  ways,  he  will 
abandon  his  opposition  to  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake 
of  the  character  of  this  House,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  purse,  I  must  protest 
against  the  current  of  the  debate  which  has 
arisen  from  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel.  1  thought  we  had  got  through 
with  the  discussion,  and  that  as  every  hon. 
member  had  had  the  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  three  or  four 
times,  we  had  finished  the  debate,  and  taken 
a  vote  which  was  rather  satisfactory  to  the 
Government,  by  which  the  question  had  been 
introduced  into  the  House,  and  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  discussion  of 
the  propriety  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
provinces  was  to  end  there.  ( Hear,  hear.) 
But  I  find  in  the  remarks  of  hou.  gentlemen 
opposite  a  tendency  to  reopeu  the  whole 
question,  after  it  has  been  decided  by  this 
House  upon  a  motion  made  by  myself  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draft  an 
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Address  in  which  the  resolutions  should  be 
embodied.  I  say,  sir,  that  this  is  an  abuse 
of  parliamentary  privilege,  a  waste  of  the 
time  of  this  House  and  of  the  public  money, 
while  it  serves  no  good  purpose,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  good  feeling  and  common 
sense  of  this  House  will  not  allow  anything 
of  this  kind  to  go  on.  One  tiling  connected 
with  this  subject  I  greatly  regret.  I  very 
much  regret  that  although  the  debate  has 
been  so  long  protracted,  and  although  we  ha  ye 
had  an  expression  from  almost  every  member 
of  this  House,  we  have  hitherto  failed  in 
getting  the  arguments  promised  in  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  frieud  from  Chateauguay. 
(Hear,  hear  )  For  some  reason  or  other  we 
cannot  get  that  speech  out.  Just  as  Moses 
went  up  to  Pisgah’s  top  and  viewed  the 
promised  land  in  the  distance,  just  so  the 
hon.  member  gives  us  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  promised  speech,  but  we  have  thus  far 
been  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
hearing  it  delivered.  We  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  it  two  or  three  times  during  the  past 
month.  The  honorable  member  ought  to 
remember  that  “  hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick.”  I  am  sure  I  desire  to  have  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the 
honorable  gentleman,  and  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  information  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  is  well  known  to  be  able  of  giving 
this  House ;  for  though  young  in  years,  he 
is  old  in  political  wisdom  and  in  that  political 
sagacity  of  which  he  denies  me  the  posses¬ 
sion.  Isay  I  am  sorry,  and  this  House  must 
be  sorry,  and  the  country  must  be  sorry,  that 
the  hou.  gentleman  has  practised  so  much 
self-denial  as  to  refuse  to  allow  his  radiance 
to  shine  forth  upon  this  great  question. 
The  thing  which  so  utterly  destroys  the 
hon.  gentleman’s  utility  is  his  extreme 
modesty.  (Laughter.)  Why,  when  he  had 
to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  disordered 
finances  of  this  country,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  country 
from  the  ruin  that  hung  over  it  through  the 
lavish  extravagance  of  my  hon.  friend  the 
present  Hon.  Finance  Minister,  he  looked, 
with  the  exercise  of  his  great  financial  ability, 
down  into  the  recesses  of  the  public  chest 
and  speedily  discovered  the  source  of  all  the 
evils  that  had  fallen  upon  the  country,  and 
yet  the  modesty  of  the  hon.  gentleman  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  known  the  remedy. 
(Laughter.)  And  so  it  is  even  now.  He 
has  been  promising  to  give  us  his  views  upon 
this  great  question ;  but  four  weeks  have 
passed,  and  his  speech  yet  hangs  fire.  And 
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to-day  he  told  us,  after  drawing  himself  up 
with  that  righteous  indignation  which  he 
can  so  well  affect,  that  the  Honorable 
Attorney  General  West  had  tried  to  stop 
the  publication  of  the  debates,  and  that 
he  himself  had  yet  to  fire  his  speech 
on  this  great  subject,  because  it  was  too  late 
to  do  so  on  Saturday  morning;  and  yet, 
when  the  honorable  gentleman  gets  up,  he 
says  he  will  confine  himself  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  did  so,  and  confined  himself  very 
narrowly  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  somehow  or  other  become  the 
guardian  of  my  political  reputation.  He 
has,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  warned  me 
that  although  the  course  I  took  was,  perhaps, 
that  of  a  practical  man — that  of  one  who 
desired  merely  to  keep  office  and  become 
famous  for  political  acuteness — yet  it  would 
never  secure  for  me  the  fame  of  being  a 
great  statesman.  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied 
to  confine  myself  to  practical  things — to  the 
securing  of  such  practical  measures  as  the 
country  really  wants.  1  am  satisfied  not  to 
have  a  refutation  for  indulging  in  imaginary 
schemes  and  harboring  tisionary  ideas  that 
may  end  sometimes  in  an  annexation  move¬ 
ment,  someiimes  in  Federation  and  sometimes 
in  a  legislative  union,  but  always  utopian 
and  never  practical.  I  am  satisfied  to 
leave  the  imaginary,  the  poetic  and  the 
impossible  to  the  hon.  member  for  Chateau- 
guay.  The  other  day  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  paused  to  say,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  little,  numerous,  by  the  by  speeches, 
that  in  taking  the  course  I  have  done 
on  this  question — that  of  advocating  a 
Federal  instead  of  a  Legislative  union — 
I  violated  all  the  principles  of  my  former 
life  having  a  bearing  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  true  that  altera 
careful  examination  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  connection  with  its 
practical  working,  and  the  civil  war  that  has 
grown  out  of  it,  I  saw  many  weaknesses  in 
connection  with  the  Feueral  system,  as 
operated  in  that  country,  and  I  was  as 
desirous  as  any  man  could  be  in  taking  part 
in  the  Conference  relating  to  union  between 
the  Provinces  of  British  North  America, 
that  as  much  as  the  legislative  form  of 
government  as  possible,  and  as  few  of  the 
weaknesses  which  experience  had  shown  to 
exist  in  the  American  Constitution,  should 
be  incorporated  in  ours.  I  do  not  like 
to  refer  to  any  remarks  of  mine  in  times 
past ;  but  as  this  charge  has  been  brought 


against  me,  I  will  read,  by  permission  of  the 
House,  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  mine,  in 
relation  to  representation  by  population.  And 
I  might  here  say  that  it  is  the  only  speech 
I  ever  delivered  in  my  life,  which  I  have 
ever  taken  any  particular  trouble  to  revise. 
The  hon.  gentleman  will  see,  from  this  pass¬ 
age,  what  my  sentiments  were,  in  1861,  on 
the  subject,  while  taking  part  in  a  debate  on 
representation  by  population.  I  was  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  speech  made  by  my  present  col¬ 
league,  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
I  said  : — 

The  only  feasible  scheme  which  presented 
itself  to  his  (my)  mind,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of,  was  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  in  speaking  of 
a  Confederation  he  must  not  be  understood  as 
alluding  to  it  in  the  sense  of  the  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  For  that  had  not  been 
successful.  But  then  he  did  not  say  so  from 
any  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  such  a  result. 
Far  from  him  be  any  such  idea.  He  heartily 
agreed  with  the  junior  member  for  Montreal 
(Hon.  Mr.  McGee)  in  every  word  of  regret 
which  he  had  expressed  at  the  unhappy  and 
lamentable  state  of  things  which  they  now 
witnessed  in  the  States,  for  he  remembered 
that  they  were  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves. 
He  still  looked  hopefully  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  He  believed  there  was  a  vigor, 
a  vitality,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  that  would  carry  them  through  this  great 
convulsion,  as  they  had  carried  through  our 
Mother  Country  in  days  of  old.  (Loud  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.)  He  hoped  with 
that  honorable  gentleman  (Hon.  Mr.  McGee), 
that  if  they  were  to  be  severed  in  two — as 
severed  in  two  he  believed  they  would  be — 
two.  great,  two  noble,  two  free  nations 
would  exist  in  place  of  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
while  he  thus  sympathized  with  them,  he  must 
say,  let  it  be  a  warning  to  ourselves  that  we  do 
not  split  on  the  same  rock  which  they  had  done. 
The  fatal  error  which  they  had  committed — and 
it  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable  from  the  state  of  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  revolution — was  in 
making  each  state  a  distinct  sovereignty,  and 
giving  to  each  a  distinct  sovereign  power,  except 
in  those  instances  where  they  were  specially  re¬ 
served  by  the  Constitution  and  conferred  upon  the 
General  Government.  The  true  principle  of  a 
Confederation  lay  in  giving  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  all  the  principles  and  powers  of  sover- 
eignty,  and  that  the  subordinate  or  individual 
states  should  have  no  powers  but  those  expressly 
bestowed  on  them.  We  should  thus  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  Central  Government,  a  powerful  Central 
legislature,  and  a  decentralized  system  of  minor 
legislatures  for  local  purposes. 

These,  sir,  were  the  opinions  I  uttered  in  a 
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speech  delivered  in  1861 ;  and  I  say  that 
the  Constitution  which  this  House,  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one,  has  carried  out  as 
far  as  it  is  concerned,  is,  in  spirit  and  letter, 
that  which  I  then  pointed  out;  and  that  was 
not  the  result  of  my  experience,  my  thought 
and  my  opinion  alone,  but  of  the  experience, 
thought  and  opinion  of  every  man  who  had 
studied  and  taken  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  kuow  that  in  making  that  quota¬ 
tion  I  am  committing  the  error  which  I 
have  charged  upon  other  hon.  members  of 
the  House  of  going  back  in  the  debate  ;  but 
I  thought  that  it  was  due  to  myself  to  read 
it  co  the  House,  because  the  hon.  member 
for'Chateauguay — not  in  that  blunt,  plain- 
spoken  style  which  characterises  some  hon. 
gentlemen,  but  with  that  soothing,  soft  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  so  grateful  to  one’s  feelings — 
(laughter) — stated  that  in  proposing  a  Fede¬ 
ral  union  of  these  provinces  I  belied  the 
whole  of  my  political  life,  and  that  it  was  for 
this  reason  I  made  so  feeble  and  ineffectual 
a  speech  when  I  offered  these  resolutions  to 
the  House.  As  to  the  feebleness  and  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  my  speech,  that,  sir,  I  admit ; 
but  as  to  my  sentiments  on  Confederation, 
they  were  the  sentiments  of  my  life,  my 
sentiments  in  Parliament  years  ago,  my  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  Conference,  and  my  sentiments 
now.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit, 
with  all  due  deference  to  your  decision,  that 
the  motion  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel  is  in  order  ;  and  it  is  a  point,  I  am 
free  to  admit,  of  such  doubt  that  I  ought 
not  to  set  up  my  opinion  against  that  impar¬ 
tially  given  by  yourself,  for  one  is  very  apt 
to  decide  in  his  own  favor  in  a  doubtful 
case.  It  would  have  been  very  convenient 
for  the  Government  to  have  it  declared  out 
order,  and  our  feelings  may  therefore  have 
caused  us  to  take  a  less  impartial  view  than  that 
taken  by  yourself;  and  it  became  our  duty 
to  submit  to  your  ruling,  unless  we  believed 
in  our  conscience  that  beyond  all  doubt  you 
were  wrong.  Having  been  declared  to  be 
properly  before  the  House,  I  must  say  that 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  his  votes  upon  the  question 
of  Confederation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot 
understand  how  an  hon.  member  who  gave 
the  two  votes  he  did  last  week  upon  that 
question,  could  make  the  motion  in  amend¬ 
ment  now  under  consideration.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Indeed  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  did  not  design  this  as  an  anyandment, 
but  as  a  separate  and  independent  motion  ; 


and  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  resolutions 
I  proposed,  he  did  not  also  support  the 
formal  machinery  necessary  to  give  them 
effect;  that  he  did  not  accept  my  invitation 
to  propose  his  views  in  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  motion,  instead  of  iu  the  shape  of  an 
amendment  to  an  Address  for  which  he  him¬ 
self  voted.  (Hear,  hear  )  When  I  say  that 
I  regret  that  my  hon.  friend  has  taken  this 
course,  I  must  at  the  same  time  congratulate 
him  upon  the  sound  doctrine  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  speech  ;  for  if  I  wanted,  if  the 
House  wanted,  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
measure  which  the  Grovernment  has  laid 
before  the  House,  we  could  not  have  had  it 
in  more  eloquent  and  convincing  language 
than  that  contained  in  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
friend.  My  hon.  friend  is  always  eloquent 
and  always  convincing,  but  he  could  not  have 
been  more  eloquent  or  more  convincing  than 
when  he  spoke  on  this  question  of  Confeder¬ 
ation. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— What  a 
compliment ! 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — It 
may  be  a  compliment,  but  it  is  not  flattery. 
A  compliment  is  the  statement  of  an  agree¬ 
able  truth  ;  flattery  is  the  statement  of  an 
agreeable  untruth.  Now,  were  I  to  state 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Cornwall  delivered 
an  eloquent  and  convincing  speech,  that 
would  be  flattery — (great  laughter ) — but  when 
I  state,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  was  an  eloquent 
and  convincing  one,  I  may  compliment,  but 
I  do  not  flatter.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  what 
struck  me  as  strange  was  that  while  my  hon. 
friend  stated  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  make  an  uncons*itutional  motion,  or 
to  make  a  motion  committing  in  any  way  a 
breech  of  constitutional  usage,  or  to  propose 
anything  less  than  a  constitutional  appeal 
to  the  people,  he  should  oppose  the  motion 
before  the  House ;  for  I  know  that  my 
hon.  friend  is  not  the  man  to  commit  a 
fundamental  error  against  constitutional  and 
free  institutions.  He  knew  well,  and  it  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  my  hon.  friend  as  a 
sound  constitutional  lawyer,  that  although 
he  drew  his  notice  of  motion  hurriedly,  it 
was  necessary,  when  he  presented  it  to  the 
House,  to  guard  against  mistake ;  and  he 
took  care  that  the  appeal  he  proposed  to 
make  to  the  people  on  this  question  should 
be  a  constitutional  appeal  by  the  members 
of  this  House  going  to  the  polls.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  my  hon.  friend  the  seconder  of 
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the  resolution,  who  called  upon  the  House 
to  support  it,  says  he  does  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  (Laughter.)  The  very  first 
sentence  that  he  uttered  was  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  resolution ;  for  he  said 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  submitting  yes  or  no 
to  the  people,  but  not  in  the  mode  proposed 
by  the  resolution,  the  only  mode  knowD  to 
our  Constitution. 

Mk.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  do  not  wish 
my  language  to  be  misrepresented  by  my 
hou.  friend.  What  I  stated  was  that  I  did 
not  consider  that  to  be  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  people,  and 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  take  a  vote,  yea  or 
nay,  upon  the  question 

Hon.  Atty.  Hen.  MACDONALD — Well, 
my  hon.  friend  from  Peel  submitted  that  the 
appeal  should  be  made  in  one  way,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  way,  and  that  was  the  way  my 
hon.  friend  from  North  Ontario  did  not 
like.  How  could  my  hon.  friend  suppose 
that  a  vote  like  that  could  be  taken  in  a 
country  whose  Constitution  is  modelled  ou 
the  Constitution  of  England  ?  By  what 
contrivance  known  to  our  Constitution  could 
we  take  such  a  vote?  There  is  none  such. 
There  is  no  means,  no  system,  by  which  we 
could  make  an  appeal  of  that  kind  and  in 
order  to  do  it  we  should  have  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
hon.  gentleman  knows  there  is  no  means  of 
doing  it.  We  might,  indeed,  pass  a  law 
declaring  that  the  people  shall  vote  yes  or 
no  on  this  question ;  but  such  a  law  would 
in  itself  be  a  change  in  our  Constitution,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  any  man  representing 
Her  Majesty  in  this  country  give  his  sanc¬ 
tion  to  a  measure  of  that  kind,  which  would 
be  a  subversion  of  the  first  principles  of 
British  constitutional  government.  Sir,  we 
in  this  House  are  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  not  mere  delegates  ;  and  to  pass 
such  a  law  would  be  robbing  ourselves  of 
the  character  of  representatives,  and  be  a 
proceeding  which  even  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Chateauguay  himself  denounces  in 
language,  although  he  supports  it  in  counte¬ 
nance  when  pressed  by  others.  That  hon. 
gentleman  is  too  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  British  constitutional  government  to 
support  such  a  proceeding  himself,  but  still 
he  encourages  others  to  do  it,  and  to  say 
that  which  he  would  not  advance  himself. 
(Hear,  hear. )  Sir,  a  reference  to  the  people — 
a  direct  reference  to  the  people — of  a  question 
of  this  kind  may  be  the  means  by  which 


a  despot,  an  absolute  monarch,  may  get  that 
popular  confirmation  and  approval  which  he 
desires  for  the  laws  necessary  to  the  support 
and  continuation  of  his  usurpation.  It  may 
be  the  means  by  which  a  despot,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  may  ask  the  people  to  vote 
yea  or  nay  on  the  measure  he  proposes ;  but 
in  every  free  country  where  there  is  a  Con¬ 
stitution  at  all,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  and  not  become  a  mere 
form  and  cover  to  tyranny,  but  a  measure 
which  accords  with  the  calm  and  deliberate 
judgments  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through 
their  representatives.  (Hoar,  hear.)  I  was 
rather  alarmed  when  I  first  read  tbe  notice 
given  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Peel,  and 
feared  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  course 
advised  by  the  hon.  member  for  North 
Ontario,  because  the  language  of  his  notice 
was  undefined  upon  the  subject.  I,  however, 
had  every  confidence  in  the  constitutional 
principles — the  conservative  principles — of 
the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  as  the  language  of 
the  notice  was  not  clear,  I  was  exceedingly 
relieved  when  he  read  the  motion  to  the 
House  in  its  present  complete  shape.  I 
admit  that  it  was  quite  open  to  any  member 
of  this  Parliament  to  move  either  that  the 
House  be  dissolved  or  not  dissolved.  I 
admit  that  the  hon.  member  had  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  move  that  the  House  be  dis¬ 
solved,  with  a  view  of  referring  this  question 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  felt 
relieved  when  I  found  that  this  was  the  course 
he  proposed,  and  regret,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  North  Ontario  has 
so  far  fallen  away  from  his  old  conservative 
principles  as  to  take  the  other  ground. 
Now,  what  is  the  opinion  entertained  upon 
this  subject  in  England  ?  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  read  lately  the  report  oi  a  speech 
delivered  to  his  constituents,  at  Huddersfield, 
by  Mr.  Leatham,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  belongs  to 
the  advanced  Liberal  school  of  English 
politicians,  known  as  the  Manchester  school; 
and  although  educated  in  the  political  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  school,  he  yet  had  the  courage 
to  get  up  befere  the  people  of  Huddersfield, 
as  Radical  a  constituency  as  any  in  all 
England,  and  spoke  in  strong  language 
against  the  Permissive  Bill,  a  temperance 
measure  whioh  resembles  that  passed  through 
this  Legislature  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Brome,  because  he  held  that  it  was  unoou- 
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stitutional  to  hand  over  to  the  people  the 
power  of  voting  directly  upon  a  law  before 
it  came  into  effect.  He  contended  that  the 
responsibility  of  voting  for  a  measure  must 
rest  upon  the  Legislature  alone,  and  that  it 
could  not  refer  this  responsibility  to  the 
people.  When  you  find  an  advanced  Liberal 
like  Mr.  Leatham  taking  that  ground,  and 
going  to  the  length  he  did  in  support  of  it, 
you  can  well  understand  the  principles  that 
actuate  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.  Allow  me  to  read  to  the  House 
the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Leatham  on 
this  point.  It  is  not  long,  and  it  seems  to 
me  exceedingly  instructive  The  Times,  in 
aruarticle  on  the  speech,  says  : — 

Mr.  Leatham’ s  argument  on  this  subject  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  its  bearing 
on  the  question  of  compulsory  temperance,  but 
from  the  much  wider  range  of  subjects  to  which 
it  is  applicable.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “the  essence 
of  representative  government  that  the  electing 
class,  which  is  analogous  to  the  class  paying 
rates,  shall  possess  no  direct  legislative  power ; 
and  the  principle  of  parliamentary  representation 
is  that  not  even  the  representative  principle  shall 
alone  legislate.  We  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  Englishmen 
by  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  privileges 
of  the  Lords,  and  the  authority  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  Assembly.  All  these  constitute  the  three¬ 
fold  and  invaluable  shelter  which  we  have  raised 
over  the  rights  and  property  of  the  meanest 
subject  in  the  realm.  But  here  is  a  proposition 
which,  with  naked  and  revolutionary  simplicity, 
proposes  to  intrust  the  property  and  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  a  large  class  of  persons  to  dimi¬ 
nutive,  homogeneous,  democratic,  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  parliaments  set  up  all  over  the  country,  in 
place  of  a  central,  responsible,  compound,  and 
constitutional  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
strikes  at  the  root  of  a  constitutional  and  repre¬ 
sentative  system.” 

These,  sir,  are  the  words  used  by  an  advanced 
reformer,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
advanced  schools  of  politicians  in  England. 
They  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  ought  to 
rest  with  weight  on  the  mind  of  every 
admirer  of  representative  institutions,  who 
does  not  wish  to  see  those  institutions  de¬ 
graded  in  this  country,  and  representation  be¬ 
come  mere  delegation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why, 
sir,  for  what  do  we  come  to  this  House,  if  it  is 
not  because  we  are  supposed  to  be  convinced 
by  argument,  if  it  is  not  that  we  are  to  sit 
down  together  and  compare  notes  and  discuss 
the  questions  that  may  come  before  us,  and  to 
be  convinced  according  to  the  foroe  of  the 
reasons  that  may  be  advanced  for  or  against 


them  ?  And  if  we  are  honest,  conscientious 
men,  we  change  our  opinions  as  we  become 
convinced  that  that  which  we  held  before 
was  wrong  and  the  opposite  right.  But  if 
the  other  doctrine  obtains,  that  we  are  not 
representatives  but  delegates,  we  might  as 
well  meet  here  and  pass  measures  without 
any  discussion  whatever,  every  man  voting 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  he  holds  in  his  pocket  from  his 
constituents.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Ma.  HOLTON  —  What  was  the 
previous  question  ? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  — 
Well,  that  was  not  voted  upon  without 
argument ;  for  full  opportunity  was  given  to 
discuss  it  before  hon.  members  were  requir¬ 
ed  to  vote.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel  committed  an  act  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  voting  for  these  resolutions,  and 
then  proposing  this  amendment  What  did 
the  resolutions  amount  to?  The  honorable 
gentleman  voted  for  an  Address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  that  she  may  be  pleased  to 
lay  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  a  measure 
for  the  union  of  these  colonies,  on  the  basis 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference. 
He  voted  for  it  because  he  approved  of  the 
proposition ;  and  if  we  had  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Ad¬ 
dress  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  vote 
which  he  and  a  majority  of  hon.  members 
gave,  and  probably  would  be  on  its  way  to 
England  now  for  presentation  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  It  is  a  practice  lately  adopted  to 
refer  the  Address  formally  to  a  committee,  to 
report  it  back  again  to  the  House.  Well, 
my  hon.  friend,  by  his  vote,  affirmed  that  this 
Address  should  be  sent  to  Her  Majesty;  but 
what  does  this  motion  proposed  by  him  de¬ 
clare?  Why,  that  the  Address  which  he  de¬ 
clared  by  his  vote  should  be  presented  to  the 
Queen,  should  not  be  sent.  That  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  it,  and — I  was  going  to  say  that 
it  gives  the  lie  to  his  former  action,  but — is 
the  very  opposite  to  the  previous  vote  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is 
the  course  which  my  hon.  friend  has  taken, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
and  inconsistent  one. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — It  is  strictly 
parliamentary. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — It  is 
parliamentary  because  the  Speaker  ruled 
it  so;  but  I  maintain  that  the  motion  of  my 
hon.  friend  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  his 
vote  on  my  resolution. 
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Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — Myhon.  friend 
says  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  form  to 
refer  an  Address  adopted  bj-  the  House  to  a 
committee,  and  is  so  regarded  in  England. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  the  7th 
of  February  last,  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  was  moved  and 
unanimously  assented  to  by  the  House ; 
that  it  was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  which  committee  reported  it 
back,  and  that  on  the  Address  coming  up 
for  a  second  reading,  Mr.  Scully  moved  an 
amendment  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  in  opposition  to  the  Address  for 
which  he  had  himself  before  voted.  (Hear, 
ll6BX  ^ 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  —  I 
quite  agree  with  hon  gentleman  as  to  the 
fact  stated,  but  in  the  first  place  there  was 
no  vote  of  the  House  upon  the  Address. 

Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON — Yes,  the  vote 
was  unanimous.  I  can  give  another  case  if 
my  hon.  friend  desires  it. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — Well, 
if  Mr.  Scully  was  present  when  the  Address 
was  first  voted,  he  would  no  doubt  have  voted 
against  it.  But  this  is  the  first  case  I  have 
yet  heard  of  an  honorable  member  voting 
to  carry  a  certain  motion,  and  then  proposing 
an  amendment  to  upset  it ;  and  when  he  did 
propose  it,  I  myself  thought  it  was  unparlia¬ 
mentary,  but  the  Speaker  ruled  it  in  order, 
and  to  his  decision  I  bow.  Now,  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  thought  that  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  or  for  any  other  cause, 
no  Address  of  the  kind  should  go  to  the 
Queen,  he  should  have  said  so  by  voting 
against  it.  But  he  did  not  say  that ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  said  that  there  should  be  an 
Address  to  the  Queen,  praying  Her  to  lay  a 
measure  before  the  Imperial  Parliament — 
that  measure  to  contain  a  Constitution  for 
these  colonies,  and  that  Constitution  to  em¬ 
brace  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Quebec  Conference  ;  and  the  very  next 
moment  the  hon.  gentleman  gets  up,  and 
like  the  boy  who  builds  up  and  theD  knocks 
down  a  house  of  cards,  moves  an  Address  to 
the  Governor  General,  praying  him  not  to 
send  that  Address  to  the  Queen,  and  thus 
defeats  the  very  motion  for  which  he  voted. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  voted  first  that  this 
House  should  address  the  Queen,  and  then 
by  his  motion  says  that  it  shall  not  address 
the  Queen  at  all,  but  that  this  House  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
election,  and  then  that  another  House  shall 


address  the  Queen.  (Hear,  hear.)  After 
voting  that  this  House  shall  address  the 
Queen,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  little  less  than  an 
insult  to  Her  Majesty  to  say  that  the  House 
shall  be  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  passing 
the  Address,  and  that  a  future,  not  this  Par¬ 
liament,  shall  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
hon.  friend’s  inconsistency  is  clear,  palpable, 
and  beyond  all  doubt.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir, 

I  shall  Qot  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
reference  of  this  subject  to  the  people.  The 
small  paragraph  I  have  read  from  Mr. 
Leatham’s  speech  contains  very  shortly  the 
wisdom  of  ages,  and  I  might  appeal,  if  further 
testimony  were  required,  to  all  the  great  men 
who  have  acted  on  the  political  stage  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Pitt  scouted  at  the  idea  ;  and  it 
was  never  countenanced  by  any  of  the  great 
public  men  of  England.  My  hon.  friend 
says  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  there  was  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  is 
true  that  proclamations  were  issued,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  elect  representatives  from 
the  boroughs  on  the  question  of  union  with 
England;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  knows 
very  well  that  Scotland  had  no  free  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  at  that  time — he  knows 
that  until  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
elective  institutions  were  only  a  mockery  in 
Scotland.  The  boroughs  were  in  the  hands 
of  close  corporations,  who  elected  whom  they 
pleased,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain, 
by  such  means  as  an  election  afforded,  a  true 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
that  country. 

Hon.  Me.  BROWN — The  counties  were 
the  same.  , 

Hon.  Atty. Gen.  MACDONALD— There 
was  no  country — although  the  people  had  a 
free  and  manly  spirit — that  had  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  constitution  than  Scotland  till  the 
year  1832.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to 
have  looked  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  told  the  House  whether  there 
was  an  election  in  England  on  the  question 
of  the  union  with  Scotland.  There  was  not, 
sir,  and  the  idea  would  have  been  scouted 
by  the  leading  minds  of  England  had  it  been 
proposed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  when  the 
Imperial  Parliament  passed  the  Septennial 
Bill  to  save  England  from  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts — 
for  although  a  Highlandman,  I  say  they 
were  disastrous— when  the  members  who 
were  elected  for  three  years  declared  them¬ 
selves  eleoted  for  seven,  without  going  to 
the  people ;  and  when  the  union  with  Ireland 
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was  accomplished  without  a  reference  to  the 
people,  did  tiny  one  say  that  these  things 
were  unconstitutional  ?  Has  my  hon.  friend 
not  shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
the  great  protector  of  the  liberties  of 
Parliament,  quoted  these  proceedings  with 
approbation,  as  showing  what  the  House  of 
Commons  could  do  if  it  chose.  And  so 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency 
quoted  the  language  of  William  Pitt, 
who.  although  his  name  in  late  days  was  con¬ 
nected  with  some  things  which  did  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  his  party,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party,  and  carried  through 
to4  his  deathbed  the  principles  of  his  father 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  was  supported 
by  his  party  and  by  all  the  leading  whigs 
when  he  made  his  speech  oq  the  Irish  union, 
in  which  tie  alleged  that  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  full  power  to  vote  away  those  rights 
which  it  was  elected  to  preserve.  His  lan¬ 
guage  was  quoted  by  the  honorable  member, 
and  did  time  permit,  I  would  read  it  again 
to  the  House,  for  it  is  the  language  of  wisdom 
and  truth.  My  honorable  friend  from  Peel 
says — “  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  this  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Irish  union, 
because  we  have  only  a  limited  Constitution 
under  our  Constitutional  Act.”  That  is  quite 
true,  but  Ireland  as  well  as  this  country  had 
only  a  limited  Constitution,  under  which  not 
even  a  measure  of  supply  could  be  laid  before 
the  Irish  Parliament  unless  it  had  previously 
been  sent  to  the  English  Government,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  then  sent  back  for  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  it 
was  not  till  1782  that  this  was  changed,  and 
the  reference  to  England  of  such  measures 
done  away  with.  My  honorable  friend  refers 
us  to  the  language  of  the  Constitutional  Act 
to  show  how  limited  our  Constitution  is  ;  but 
by  that  act  we  are  empowered,  in  the  widest 
language  that  could  be  employed,  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  Canada.  There  could 
be  no  larger  powers  conferred  upon  us,  and 
although  it  i$  quite  true  that  our  political 
existence  is  only  statutory,  that  constitution¬ 
ally  our  judges  have  no  right  to  commit  for 
contempt,  and  that  we  have  no  prescriptive 
rights  such  as  those  which  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  possesses,  yet  this  is  equally  true — 
that  we  stand,  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  stands  with 
regard  to  the  people  of  England.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  no  man  who  values  representative 
government  would  consent  to  sit  here  under 


a  less  extensive  commission — no  man  will  get 
up  and  disclaim  the  possession  of  such 
powers.  But  my  honorable  friend  says  we 
can  only  pass  resolutions,  and  cannot 
change  our  Constitution  except  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Sovereign,  praying  Her  to  give 
them  effect  through  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  he  argues  from  this  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  the  people  and  have  a  new 
Parliament  to  do  it.  A  new  Parliament 
can,  however,  do  nothing  more  than  we  can 
do.  Sir,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that 
this  House,  more  than  any  House  since 
1841,  represents  truly  and  faithfully  the 
people  of  Canada.  If  the  members  of  this 
House  do  not  represent  the  country — all  its 
interests,  classes,  aud  communities — it  never 
has  been  represented.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
believe  that  all  classes  and  interests  are 
represented  here ;  but  if  the  House  votes  for 
this  motion,  it  declares  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
present  them.  (He»r,  hear.)  If  we  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  of  Canada,  then,  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  we  are  here 
to  pass  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good 
government  of  the  country.  But  if  we  do 
not  represent  the  people  of  Canada — if  we 
declare  so  by  passing  this  resolution — then 
what  great  criminals  have  we  been  in  the 
past !  If  we  do  not  represent  them,  if  we 
have  no  right  to  represent  them,  then  we 
have  no  power  to  pass  one  single  bill  and 
declare  it  to  be  law,  even  although  it  be 
a  bill  to  establish  a  saw-mill.  If  we  do  not 
represent  the  people  of  Canada,  we  have  no 
right  to  be  here.  But  if  we  do  represent 
them,  we  have  a  right  to  see  for  them, 
to  think  for  them,  to  act  for  them  ;  we  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne 
and  declare  that  we  believe  it  to  be  for  the 
peace,  welfare  and  good  government  of  the 
people  of  Canada  to  form  of  these  provinces 
one  empire,  presenting  an  unbroken  and  un¬ 
daunted  front  to  every  foe ;  and  if  we  do 
not  think  we  have  this  right,  we  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  commission  we  have  received 
from  the  people  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear, 
ctDcl  cheers  j 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  would  ask  the 
Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West,  did  he  support  Mr. 
Dunkin’s  Temperance  Bill? 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD  —  I 
don’t  remember.  I  don’t  generally  go  for 
temperance  bills.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — If  the  honorable 
gentleman  did  support  that  bill,  he  sup¬ 
ported  what,  according  to  the  rule  he  has 
laid  down,  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
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Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — I  am 
afraid  I  did. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON— Then  he  has 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  own  rule. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON— I  think  I  owe  the 
Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  West  a  word  of  explanation. 
I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  Parliament 
in  1861,  and  I  have  never  happeued  to  read 
the  speech  from  which  he  quoted.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  misrepresent  him,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  would  have  misrepresented  him  in 
making  the  statement  I  did,  if  I  had  read 
that  speech.  But  I  think  he  will  bear  me 
out  in  this,  that  at  the  British  American 
League,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  he  did  vote 
and  speak  in  favor  of  a  legislative  union. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  MACDONALD — My 
hon.  friend  is  mistaken. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — That  body,  at  all 
events,  did  pass  certain  resolutions  in  favor 
of  a  legislative  union.  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  a  member  of  that  body,  and  either  voted 
for  or  against  those  resolutions — he  can 
say  which.  My  impression  is  that  he  sup¬ 
ported  them.  At  all  events,  he  will  not 
deny  that  last  session,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address,  or  on  the  motion  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  South  Oxford,  he  did 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  Legislative 
union,  as  distinguished  from  a  Federal  union. 
It  was  shortly  before  the  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  some  difference  between 
the  two  honorable  gentlemen — the  Hon.  Ah 
torney  General  East  and  the  Hon.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  West — who  were  then  sitting 
on  this  side.  And  in  the  committee,  formed 
on  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
South  Oxford,  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West  voted  against  the  Federative  system, 
and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  system  in  contradistinction  to  the  other, 
and  my  impression  was  that  he  had  uniformly 
held  that  ground.  It  now  appears  that  in  his 
speech  of  1861  he  shews  that  at  that  time  he 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  modified  sort 
of  Federation — a  Federation  very  different, 
however,  from  the  joint  authority  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  South  Oxford,  who  argues 
that  this  is  the  very  measure  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1859. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — It  is  on  the  same 
basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — It  is  the  same 
basis ;  but  in  the  one,  the  federal  authority 
has  the  pi  eponderance— in  the  other  the  local 
authority. 


Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — This  includes  the 
best  features  of  both  systems. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  will  not  enter  far¬ 
ther  into  that.  I  only  rose  to  make  the  remark 
I  did  with  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West  in  1861.  (Cries  of  “Go 
on  !”)  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  rather 
difficult  to  please.  Not  long  since,  when  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council  was  not  in  such 
good  humor  as  he  is  just  now,  he  complained 
that  I  inflicted  myself  too  often  on  the  House. 
Now  they  insist  that  I  shall  speak.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  had  intended  to  speak  at  some  length 
on  the  general  question.  I  came  down  to 
this  House  this  afternoon,  intending  to  speak 
at  some  length,  but  I  confess  that  the  view  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West  had 
occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  not  desirable  on 
this  motion  to  reopen  the  whole  debate. 
And  when  my  hon.  friend  and  leader  beside 
me  (Hon.  Mr.  Dorion)  got  up,  after  I  had 
intimated  my  intention  to  speak,  and  stated, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  act  with  him — and  I 
am  a  good  party  man,  I  follow  my  leader — 
that  we  had  no  desire  to  reopen  the  debate, 
but  wished  this  matter  to  be  got  through  to¬ 
night,  I  decided  to  waive  my  speech,  believing 
that  my  views  on  all  points  of  this  scheme  are 
sufficiently  well  known.  (Laughter.)  But 
I  beg  to  assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  if  on  any 
point  of  the  scheme  they  have  any  doubt  as 
to  what  toy  views  are,  I  shall  answer  any 
questions  they  may  choose  to  put,  as  distinctly 
and  as  concisely  as  I  can.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— My  honor¬ 
able  friend  has  correctly  stated  the  intention 
arrived  at  by  this  side  of  the  House.  It  was 
not  our  intention  to  make  any  lengthened 
observations  on  the  motion  before  the  House. 
But  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  have  not 
followed  the  rule  they  laid  down  with  respect 
to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN— I  did. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  I  think 
the  Honorable  President  of  the  Council  made 
a  considerable  speech  to-night,  and  impressed 
his  conclusions  so  strongly  on  the  House  as 
almost  to  drive  away  any  ideas  we  may  have 
had  as  to  what  we  should  say.  (Laughter.) 
I  was  rather  struck  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Honorable  Attorney  General  West  took 
credit  to  himself  for  having  refrained  from 
insisting  on  objections  on  the  ground  of  order 
to  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Peel,  after  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  all  parliamentary  usages  to 
prevent  that  motion  being  put.  But  the 
honorable  gentleman  forgets  that  English 
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authority,  as  well  as  former  derisions  in  this 
House,  sustain  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Peel.  In  1843,  when  an  Address 
was  passed  in  this  House,  sustaining  the  stand 
which  Hon.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  taken,  in  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe’s  time— after  it  had 
passed,  an  amendment  to  the  Address  was 
moved,  but  the  Speaker  who  occupied  your 
place  ruled  the  motion  to  be  out  of  order,  and 
an  appeal  being  made  to  the  House,  the  House 
sustained  tho  appeal,  and  the  Address  was 
amended  by  the  passing  of  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Boulton.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  Honorable  Attorney  General  West  need 
not  have  taken  credit  to  himself  for  not 
having  appealed  against  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  because  he  must  have  known  that  the 
authorities  were  against  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  honorable  gentleman  is  no  doubt  pos¬ 
sessed  of  astuteness.  No  one  can  manifest 
greater  astuteness  than  he  displays  in  adapt¬ 
ing  himself  to  any  new  position  in  which  he 
may  find  himself.  There  is  not  a  publio  man 
in  the  country  who  has  maintained  his  ground 
so  long,  in  opposition  to  so  many  public 
questions  on  whioh  he  has  at  last  submitted 
to  change  his  opinions,  and  which  he  has 
finally  carried  in  some  shape  or  other,  with 
the  aid  of  his  opponents.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Was  not  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  opposed  by  that  honorable  gentleman 
from  the  time  he  came  into  Parliament  in 
1844,  until  1854 — a  period  of  ten  years  ? 
Did  he  not  declare  it  was  a  spoliation  of 
church  property?  Did  he  not  oppose  the 
demand  to  have  the  seigniors  deprived  of 
their  rights  ?  Did  he  not  call  that  a  spolia¬ 
tion  also  ?  Did  he  not  oppose  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  eleotive  principle  into  the 
Legislative  Council  ?  Did  he  not,  by  his 
speeches  and  by  his  votes,  declare  it  was  a 
republican  movement,  and  that  we  might  as 
well  give  up  the  Constitution  of  this  ooun- 
try  and  adopt  that  of  the  United  States, 
as  have  an  elected  Legislative  Council  ? 
But  after  having  battled  for  ten  years 
against  these  questions — the  abolition  of  the 
Seigniorial  tenure,  and  the  eleotive  Le¬ 
gislative  Council — questions  whieh  caused 
the  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada — and  that 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  Lord 
Sydenham  declared  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada — questions 
whioh  shook  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
brought,  not  only  civil  strife,  but  war — the 
honorable  gentleman  gave  up  the  opposition 
he  had  maintained  for  ten  years,  and  in  order 
to  get  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  benches,  and  to 
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keep  his  party  in  power,  tamely  submitted, 
and  subjected  himself  to  the  humiliation  of 
oarrying  out  those  measures.  Yet  lie  olaims 
to  have  been  consistent !  Those  three  great 
questions — and  others  which  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  tho  country,  and  had  caused 
the  greatest  political  antagonism  between 
parties — those  questions  were  carried  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  by  aoting  on  that  side  of 
the  House  with  the  very  parties  to  whom  he 
had  been  opposed  in  those  questions ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  renegade  reformers,  he  was 
permitted  for  nearly  ten  years  to  keep  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Treasury  benches.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  same  course 
has  been  pursued  in  the  formation  of  this 
Government.  What  was  done  in  1854  was 
repeated  in  1864.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — Who  moved  that 
the  honorable  gentlemen,  repfesenting  the 
Liberal  party,  should  go  into  the  Q  overnment  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  found 
they  were  going — with  the  engine  at  full 
speed — and  that  nothing  could  restrain  them. 
(Laughter.)  I  found  that  all  the  drags  that 
could  be  put  upon  the  wheels  could  not  stop 
them  from  going  there.  I  saw  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  stop  them,  and  I  said  therefore — “  In 
the  name  of  Goodness,  go.  True,  only  those 
places  are  made  for  you,  and  three  may  as 
well  go  in,  although  I  would  prefer  that 
there  were  three  more,  and  then  wo  might 
look  to  get  some  justioe.” 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— You  voted 
against  the  motion,  that  the  proposition  for 
three  membeis  of  the  Opposition  entering  the 
Cabinet  be  rejected. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD —  The  hon- 
oi able  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mb.  A.  MACKENZIE — I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken.  I  moved  the  resolution  myself. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  voted  first 
against  the  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — No,  no. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — I  stated 
that  I  would  not  commit  myself  to  the 
explanations  which  had  beea  made. 

Mr.  H.  F.  MACKENZIE.— If  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will  read 
from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
The  honorable  gentleman  did  not  vote  against 
the  basis : — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hope  F.  Mackenzie, 
seconded  by  Mr.  MoGiverin,  That  we  approve 
of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  approve  of  the  project  ot  a 
Federal  union  of  the  Canadas,  with  provision  for 
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Its  extension  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
North-Western  territory,  a3  the  basis  on  which 
the  constitutional  difficulties  now  existing  could 
be  settled. 

There  were  thirty-four  who  voted  for  this 
motion.  Five  declined  to  vote  either  yea  or 
nav,  and  among,  these  is  the  name  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Cornwall.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD — It  is  laid 
down  that  “  he  that  is  not  with  you  is  against 
you.”  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
did  not  vote.  I  did  not  charge  my  honorable 
friend  from  South  Oxford  with  deceiving  us 
in  anything.  He  said  he  had  a  paper  in  his 
hand  which  contained  the  basis  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  may  have  told  us  the  whole  of  it, 
and  I  did  not  say  it  was  his  intention  to  mis¬ 
lead  us.  But  I  was  not  satisfied,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  that 
he  should  come  with  a  document  in  his  hand, 
and,  instead  of  reading  it  to  the  meeting, 
undertake  to  give  us  verbally  the  substance  of 
it.  I  did  not  like  it  at  all;  end  when  I 
refused  to  vote,  it  is  clear  I  was  not  in  favor 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Did  you  say  any¬ 
thing  against  it  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  expressed 
my  opinions  to  my  friends  around  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Did  you  address  the 
meeting  against  it  ? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— There  was 
no  use  in  addressing  the  meeting — there  was 
such  a  rush  to  carry  it.  (Laughter.)  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  honorable  friend  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  West,  in  his  usual  style  of 
addressing  the  House,  after  evading  the  real 
point  in  discussion — that  of  the  propriety  of 
referring  this  matter  to  the  people — went  off 
on  another  tack,  and  on  several  tacks.  I 
never  witnessed  a  more  excruciating  lashing 
than  he  administered  to  the  honorable  member 
for  Peel.  He  ridiculed  the  whole  of  the 
honorable  gentleman’s  motion.  But  he  ad¬ 
ministered  one  consolation  which,  no  doubt, 
the  honorable  gentleman  found  to  be  palatable! 
He  said : — 

There  is  one  thing  after  all— though  my  hon. 
‘fiend  from  Peel  is  mistaken  in  every  particular 
—though,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  lore, 
and  ability,  and  eloquence,  and  everything  which 
constitutes  a  statesman,  he  has  done  everythino' 

WrunT~^et  l^ere  ?s  one  thing  be  has  done  righ* 

;he  has  inserted  in  his  motion  the  words  “  con¬ 
stitutional  mode.” 

These  words  have  in  them  a  peculiar  charm 
m  the  estimation  of  the  Hon.Attorney  General 


West,  who  ought  to  show  us  where  he  has 
found,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  scheme  of  this  kind  introduced,  then 
he  might  say  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Peel  is  wrong;  but  when  he  brings  in  a 
measure  that  is  at  variance  with  English 
principles  and  practice,  then  I  think  we  are 
at  liberty  to  try  to  find  way3  and  means  for 
submitting  it  for  the  approval  of  the  people. 
If  it  is  parliamentary  usage  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  come  down  to  this  House,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  political  supporters, 
suddenly  to  change  our  Constitution,  and  take 
away  our  liberties,  then,  forsooth,  are  we  not 
to  take  our  own  course  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  shall  ask  that  their  measure  shall  be 
referred  to  those  who  sent  us  here  ?  The 
Hon.  Attorney  General  West -scouts  the  idea 
of  our  being  delegated  only  to  work  under  the 
Constitution  that  we  have.  He  forgets  that 
when  we  make  laws  under  our  Constitution, 
we  can  change  them  ourselves  at  any  time ; 
but  when  we  make  a  Constitution,  and  have 
it  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Government,  it 
does  not  lie  in  our  power  to  charge  it  by  a 
simple  resolution  of  this  House.  He  dwelt 
strongly  on  his  belief  that  we  were  the  repre- 
tative  men  of  our  constituencies,  and  that 
through  us  the  people  had  a  voice  in  this 
House.  Well,  if  we  were  legislating  for 
ourselves,  and  for  our  own  people,  under  our 
Constitution  as  it  stands,  then  I  admit  that 
we  would  be  fully  justified  in  canyingout 
any  scheme  that  we  might  deem  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  province  at  large,  or  for  any 
portion  of  it;  but  when  he  carries  that 
principle  so  far  'as  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
vote  for  having  a  measure  of  this  kind — 
which  will  affect  other  provinces  as  well  as 
our  own — referred  to  the  people,  then,  I  say, 
he  carries  the  principle  to  a  most  unwarrant¬ 
able  length.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  can  he 
advance  in  justification  of  such  a  course  ? 
He  talks  about  it  being  unconstitutional. 
Why,  Giey  understand  constitutional  law  in 
Nova  Scotia,  or  ought  to  understand  it  as  well 
as  we  do.  But  when  we  point  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Ministers  tell  us  that  that  province  does  not 
make  laws  for  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGEE— They  don’t  know 
half  as  much. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  the 
Honorable  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been 
down  there,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  lectures  and 
essays  have  failed  to  afford  them  all  needful 
instruction.  (Laughter.)  At  all  events,  they 
seem  to  appreciate  the  position  in  which  the 
Conference  at  Quebec  has  placed  them.  But 
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the  people  of  New  Brunswick,  sir,  are  they  so 
far  behind  the  age  as  not  to  understand  how 
to  manage  their  own  affairs?  AVc  went  down 
to  ask  them  to  assist  us  to  get  out  of  our 
difficulties,  though  this  object  was,  at  first, 
somewhat  disguised.  When  they  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  to  save  us  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  took  place,  and  was  not  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  them,  the  people  of 
that  province,  if  not  the  Government,  refusec 
to  recognise  and  support  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.  Now,  if  we  had  not  the  fact 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  having  exercised  their 
rights  and  privileges,  we  should  have  no 
chance  whatever  to  appeal  to  precedents.  Anc 
if  the  loyal  people  and  governments  of  the 
Lower  Provinces — people  who  are  one  day  de¬ 
clared  to  be  loyal,  and  the  next  annexationists 
and  under  American  influence,  according  to 
their  being  for  or  against  this  scheme — if 
they  do  not  know  what  are  their  rights,  or 
in  wbat  manner  to  deal  with  this  project,  I 
think  we  had  better  teach  them.  I  cannot 
help,  however,  feeling  the  conviction,  after 
the  character  given  of  them  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  it  is  just  as 
well  we  have  got  rid  of  them.  (Laughter.) 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  an  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  and  possess  an  intelligent 
Government,  and  that  Government  has 
adopted  the  course  of  referring  that  measure 
to  the  people,  how  can  it  be  improper  for  us 
to  advocate  the  same  thing  in  Canada  ? 
Who  are  the  hon.  gentlemen  that  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  telling  us  that 
we  cannot  exercise  our  privileges  in  this 
House,  in  voting  in  such  a  manner  as  we 
think  best  and  most  conducive  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  whom  we  represent  ? 
Those  honorable  gentlemen  tell  us  that  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  is  a 
most  extraordinary  one,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  these  same  gentle¬ 
men  were  voted  out  of  office  by  this  House 
only  a  short  time  ago,  and  that  since  then  no 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people.  There 
would  be  nothing  very  strange  if  they  were 
voted  out  again.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Hon. 
Attorney  General  told  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  speech  remarked  that  if 
he  wanted  an  argumentative,  clear-headed, 
methodical  and  able  speech,  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  one  than  that  delivered 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Peel.  Now,  I  think 
that  that  is  one  of  the  coolest  remarks  I  have 
ever  heard  from  an  attorney  general  in  this 


House.  He  rejoiced  that  the  speech  bore  so 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  then  states  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  really  know  the  effect  of 
Lis  own  motion.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  thinks  that  is  flattering,  then,  I  must 
say  that  he  is  easily  satisfied.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  I  think,  made  out  a 
very  good  case  in  favor  of  his  amendment. 
His  language  may  not  be  such  as  we  have 
frequently  heard  in  this  House,  during  the 
past  few  days;  but  it  is  such  as  we  generally 
hear  on  the  hustings.  When  honorable 
gentlemen  appear  there  previous  to  their 
election,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  if  elected,  they  will  go  to  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents.  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
friend  from  Peel  has  often,  and  warmly 
denounced  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  the  Clergy  Beserves 
were  being  secularized,  and  I  well  remember 
that  a  motion  was  made  in  this  House  to  the 
effect  that  before  that  measure  should 
become  law,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
people ;  though  that  was  a  measure  that  only 
concerned  our  own  internal  affairs,  we  did 
not  hear,  at  that  time,  a  word  about  the 
unconstitutionality  of  referring  it  to  the 
people.  The  Honorable  President  of  the 
Council  has  often  declared  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  supported  which  did  not 
pledge  itself  to  bring  in  a  measure  for 
granting  representation  according  to  popula¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  worse  to  support 
a  government  which  proposes  to  take 
away  our  Constitution,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprive  the  people  of  having  a  voice  in 
reference  to  it.  My  view  of  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  representative  is  this  :  when  a 
man  goes  voluntarily  before  the  people,  and 
tells  them  that  he  will  vote  against  such  and 
such  measures,  and  then  comes  here  and 
votes  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  his  duty 
to  resign  ;  for  no  man  of  spirit  would  stand 
up  in  this  House  after  violating  the  prom¬ 
ises  he  had  made  to  the  people.  My  hon. 
friend  the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West 
says  it  is  not  constitutional  to  take  a  vote 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Ontario.  Sir,  I  am 
as  anxious  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  as  any  one  can  be  ;  but 
when  a  motion  of  this  nature  comes  up, 

I  care  not  how  the  vote  is  to  be  taken,  it 
shall  have  my  support.  The  hon.  gentleman 
xas  violated  the  British  Constitution  in 
bringing  in  this  measure,  and  as  he  has 
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done  so,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  in  any  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  expression  of  the  people 
can  be  had  upon  it,  before  we  legislate  away 
their  rights  and  their  Constitution.  I  am 
astonished  to  find  that  there  is  such  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  House  to 
oppose  the  motion  for  submitting  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  country.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  something  behind  the  scenes  to  account 
for  such  singular  conduct.  Of  these  we  get 
glimpses  from  day  to  day.  Some  of  those 
reasons  are  patent  to  every  one.  One  of 
those  is  that  the  Coalition  which  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  most  incongruous  mate¬ 
rials,  is  supported  by  the  greatest  medley  of 
politicians  anybody  ever  saw.  Of  course,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  we  will  have  an  elec¬ 
tion  before  another  year  is  out.  Members 
now  supporting  the  Treasury  benches,  with 
some  of  whom  I  have  worked  for  many 
years,  have  suffered  very  much  from  expensive 
elections  through  which  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  pass  in  that  period.  I  know  it  is 
very  unpalatable  that  they  should  have  to  go 
back  again  for  reelection,  after  voting  here 
against  the  express  wishes  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  Tinder  this  Coalition  arrangement 
they  evidently  expect  that  they  will  be  able 
to  go  to  their  constituencies  and  be  returned 
by  acclamation,  because  the  two  extremes — 
abandoning  their  old  principles — coalesced. 
But  it  is  a  vain  hope,  sir.  Let  the  elections 
for  North  Ontario  and  the  town  of  Niagara 
tell  how  unfounded  is  the  expectation.  The 
failure  of  the  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
was  the  first  failure,  and  I  may  here  say 
that  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  breach  of  faith 
committed  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the 
conservatives  of  that  riding;  but  1  am 
happy  to  see  that  he  has  got  over  it  very 
comfortably  by  obtaining  another  county, 
which  I  hope  he  may  long  be  enabled  to 
keep.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  they 
yet  cling  to  the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph 
when  they  next  go  before  the  people ;  but 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  indignant 
voice  of  several  constituencies  will  not  urge 
some  strong  candidate  against  each  of  them, 
nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  the  fact  that  these 
gentlemen  endeavor  to  secure  themselves 
from  going  to  the  people  now  by  voting 
away  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  will  furnish  many  of  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  find  their  political  graves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
have  been  nearly  nineteen  years  of  my 
political  life  in  the  cold  shades  of  opposition, 
but  I  am  satisfied  to  stay  an  infinitely  longer 


period  on  this  side  of  the  House,  if  that 
shall  be  the  effect  of  my  contending  for  the 
views  which  I  have  just  expressed.  I  have 
always  believed  that  I  was  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  representing  the  constituency  which 
sent  me,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  mis¬ 
representing  them.  If  I  were  satisfied  that 
I  did  not  properly  represent  my  constitnency 
on  any  leading  question  coming  before  this 
House,  I  would  scorn  to  sit  here  a  moment 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  until 
I  could  do  so  by  their  approval.  But,  sir, 
are  there  not  members  here  who  know  full 
well  that  their  conduct  has  been  condemned 
by  their  constituents  in  the  most  unmistak¬ 
able  manner  ?  And  yet  these  hon.  members 
rise  up  and  express  their  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  at  our  contending  that  the  people 
should  have  a  voice  in  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  this  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — Do  you  mean  any  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  from  Upper  Canada? 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  if  the 
honorable  gentleman  will  tell  me  that  there 
are  none  from  that  section  of  the  country 
whom  the  cap  will  fit,  then  I  will  say  I  do 
not  mean  any  such. 

Mr.  SCOBLE — I  do  not  myself  know  of 
any. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  personal, 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  make  no  pointed 
references  ;  but  I  see  a  number  of  gentlemen 
before  me  whom,  I  think,  the  cap  will  fit 
admirably.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  most  monstrous 
that  this  House  should  refuse  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  before 
their  Constitution  is  taken  away  from  them. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  voting  for  this  motion.  I  vote  for  it 
because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  which  every  honorable  member  feels 
when  standing  before  his  constituents.  He 
has  no  hesitation,  then,  in  declaring  that  he 
will  seek  to  represent  their  views,  instead  of 
seeking  to  accomplish  other  objects  than 
those  which  he  has  been  delegated  to  pro¬ 
mote.  If  there  has  been  oue  question  more 
than  another  before  this  House,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  upon  which  the  views 
ot  the  people  ought  to  be  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  ascertained,  it  is  upon  this  proposal 
to  destroy  our  Constitution  ;  and  if  gentle¬ 
men  will  vote  against  it,  then  I  hope  that 
at  the  next  general  election,  the  people  will 
pass  such  a  judgment  upon  them  as  will 
prevent  any  such  scheme  ever  being  pro- 
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posed  in  any  British  Colonial  Legislature, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people,  during 
all  future  time.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  T.  R.  FERGUSON  said— I  have 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  discussion  on 
this  question,  and  it  is  certainly  most  singu¬ 
lar,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  hear  the  different 
views  that  have  been  expressed  upon  it  by 
the  advocates  of  the  amendment.  The  hon. 
member  for  Peel,  I  am  certain,  felt  that 
his  resolution  was  the  most  consistent  and 
reasonable  one  that  could  have  been  well 
introduced  on  the  subject.  The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  North  Ontario,  who  seconded  the 
motion,  also,  no  doubt,  thought  it  a  very 
sensible  one.  I  listened  carefully  to  the 
arguments  of  both,  and  I  find  that  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  from  very  different  points 
of  view.  The  hon.  member  for  Peel  made 
a  strong  speech  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  which  has  been  adopted  by 
this  House,  and  he  said  he  introduced  his 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  people 
vote  upon  it,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  carry  it  by  a  very  large  majority. 
The  hon.  member  for  North  Ontario  took  a 
very  different  view  of  the  effect  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  stating  that  he  seconded  it  because  he 
believed  it  would  result  in  defeating  the 
Confederation  scheme. 

Mr.  M.  C.  CAMERON — I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  quite  mistaken.  All  I  said 
was  that  I  wished  the  people  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  themselves,  so 
that  we  might  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
would  prefer  it  to  a  legislative  union. 

Mr.  T.  R.  FERGUSON — I  beg  my  hon. 
friend’s  pardon  ;  but  that  was  not  the  object 
and  aim  the  hon.  gentleman  had  in  view  in 
seconding  the  motion.  If  his  object  was 
not  to  have  the  scheme  rejected,  then  I 
cannot  understand  his  language  at  all.  I 
seldom  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Council;  but  on  this 
occasion,  I  think  he  pointed  out  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peel 
in  an  excellent  manner.  But  there  are  a 
few  more  left  untouched,  to  some  of  which 
I  will  briefly  allude.  The  hon.  member  for 
Peel  declared  that  his  motion  was  designed 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  would  result  in  their  approval  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  nationality.  The 
seconder  of  the  motion  supported  it  because 
it  was  designed  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  the  scheme,  and  prevent  us  from  obtain¬ 
ing  that  new  nationality.  The  hon.  member 
for  Peel  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  o 


having  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  so  that 
a  constitutional  expression  could  be  had 
through  a  general  election.  Now,  for 
my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether,  if 
there  were  a  dissolution  of  this  House 
to-morrow,  we  would  get  a  full,  true  and  fair 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  people  at 
all.  I  believe  that  side-issues  would  creep 
in  in  every  case — that  the  Conservative 
party  would  hang  together  in  most  instances, 
and  the  Reform  party  do  the  same,  and  that 
numerous  local  questions  would  interfere 
with  the  results  sought  to  be  obtained. 
My  hon.  friend  from  North  Ontario  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  having  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Were  it  not  that  that  is  declar¬ 
ed  an  unconstitutional  method,  I  should  say 
it  was  the  only  true  course  to  be  adopted, 
because  it  is  the  only  way  of  properly 
testing  public  opinion  on  any  one  measure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sir,  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
province,  but  I  must  say  that  my  experience 
with  regard  to  his  movements  in  Parliament 
is  that  he  does  not  exhibit  himself  in  any¬ 
thing  like  so  clever  or  successful  a  manner 
as  he  does  when  pleading  at  the  bar.  I 
have  never  seen  him  taking  a  prominent 
position  in  this  House,  and  playing  his  part 
in  that  position  in  a  successful  manneri  If 
he  had  moved  his  amendment  before  the 
resolutions  were  adopted,  I  would  have  been 
able  to  have  given  him  credit  for  sincerity, 
if  not  for  ability,  in  advocating  it  ;  but 
after  the  resolutions  have  been  passed, 
he  brings  up  an  amendment  to  another 
motion  that  is  evidently  hostile  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions.  Well  now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
assertions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cornwall, 
and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  see  the  incon¬ 
sistency  still  more  clearly.  The  position  he 
takes  is,  that  if  these  resolutions  are  referred 
to  the  people,  and  are  by  them  voted  down, 
every  honorable  member  who  voted  for  them 
in  this  House  must  immediately  resign  his 
seat.  Now,  sir,  what  would  be  the  result  of 
that  principle  as  affecting  the  hou.  member 
who  moved  and  the  hon.  member  who 
seconded  the  amendment  now  in  your  hands  ? 
Why,  sir,  instead  of  having  them  both  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  carryout  the  views 
of  the  people,  one  of  them  certainly  must 
leave,  if  the  views  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Cornwall  are  carried  out.  I  think  every 
honorable  gentleman  must  see  clearly  that 
whatever  way  you  view  the  positions  taken 
by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  their  course  bears  a  contradiction  on 
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he  very  face  of  it.  And  what  would  be 
the  result  of  a  general  election  ?  Those 
two  honorable  gentlemen,  holding  such  dis¬ 
similar  views  with  regard  to  the  motion 
upon  which  they  have  agreed,  would  go  to 
the  country  pulling  different  wires.  The 
honorable  member  for  Peel  will  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  influence  public  opinion  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  ratify  the  resolutions 
in  favor  of  a  Federal  union,  while  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion  will  go 
to  the  people  with  the  very  reverse  idea. 
So  you  will  find  these  two  hon.  gentlemen, 
who  have  joined  so  cordially  to  bring  this 
motion  before  the  House,  will  disagree  on 
every  point  the  moment  after  it  would  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  cause  the  utmost  confusion  among 
the  people.  I  cannot  understand  the  matter 
at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  defend 
their  consistencies,  either  before  this  House 
or  before  the  country.  There  was  not  a 
single  word  said  by  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  or  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
West,  with  reference  to  the  inconsistency  of 
those  two  hon.  gentlemen,  to  which  every 
one  in  this  House  will  not  cordially  assent. 
We  voted  by  a  large  majority,  the  other  night, 
in  favor  of  those  resolutions.  I  was  in  favor, 
when  I  came  here,  of  having  the  question 
referred  to  the  people ;  and  I  only  wish  that 
such  could  be  yet  done ;  but  when  I  came  to 
understand  the  emergencies  by  which  we 
were  surrounded,  and  saw  that  we  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  Reciprocity 
treaty  and  the  bonded  system,  in  addition  to 
the  continuation  of  the  passport  system,  and 
were  also  threatened  with  the  putting  of 
American  gunboats  on  the  lakes,  and  without 
access  to  the  seaboard  except  upon  and  by 
sufferance  of  the  United  States  Government, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  take  such  steps  as  would  pro¬ 
cure,  in  the  shortest  manner  possible,  the 
assistance  of  English  money,  English  sol¬ 
diers  and  English  gunboats  for  our  defence, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  for  sending  some  members  of  the 
Government  home  to  England,  to  bring  those 
resolutions  before  the  Imperial  Parliament 
during  the  present  session,  and  making  such 
arrangements  for  our  defence  as  it  seems  we 
must  make.  These  were  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  for  a  set  of  resolutions  which,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  I  would  not  otherwise  have 
supported.  Having  voted  for  them  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  aloDg  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  with  the  full  expect¬ 
ation  that  everything  was  to  be  hurried 


through,  and  the  session  brought  immediately 
to  a  close,  so  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government  could  go  on  an  important  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Mother  Country,  I  understood 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  to  have  voted  with 
the  same  understanding.  And  what  arc  we 
told  now  ?  Why,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  haste  in  the  matter  at  all ;  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  new  election,  occupying  two 
months  at  least,  before  a  return  could  be 
made.  But  is  it  seriously  proposed  that 
during  all  this  time  we  are  to  remain  in  a 
defenceless  state,  and  without  any  prospect 
of  having  any  for  another  year?  Why,  the 
honorable  gentleman  must  see  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  bears  such  a  contradiction  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  that  he  ought  to  withdraw  it. 
These  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  this 
House,  or  they  have  not  been  passed  at  all. 
If  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  in  a  constitutional  way,  then  in 
voting  for  this  motion  we  would  be  only 
stultifying  ourselves,  mocking  our  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  insulting  Her  Majesty,  for  we 
would  be  putting  ourselves  in  the  most  false 
and  inconsistent  position  in  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  people  ever  placed  them¬ 
selves,  on  this  continent.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
know  the  honorable  member  for  Peel  laid 
down  the  doctrine  before  he  voted  for  the 
resolutions,  that  they  ought  to  go  to  the 
people  before  their  final  consummation,  and 
to  that  doctrine  every  one  must  assent )  but 
when  he  voted  for  the  resolutions,  as  we  all 
did,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  their  immediate  adoption,  I  say  it  is 
clearly  contradictory  for  him  to  bring  up 
this  motion  after  the  resolution  has  been 
carried  by  so  large  a  majority.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  thought  fit  to  bring  forward  this 
motion  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  aud 
I  must  say—  and  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it 
too — that  I  think  he  has  accomplished  very 
little  good  for  his  party  or  for  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  since  he  has  been  in  Parliament.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  voted  for  the  resolutions  because 
I  saw  there  was  a  necessity  for  doing  so, 
and  after  having  thus  voted  cn  Friday  night, 
I  am  not  going  to  nullify  that  vote  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  by  supporting  the  amendment 
which  the  honorable  member  has  proposed, 
more  to  gratify  his  own  notions,  I  fear,  than 
to  do  the  country  good.  It  has  been  said — 
and  very  correctly  said,  I  think — that  if  a 
new  House  should  be  elected,  the  members 
of  that  House  would  have  to  disouss  the 
matter  over  again,  and  take  another  vote 
upon  it.  The  honorable  member  for  Corn- 
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wall  seems  to  desire  that  the  question 
shoo'd  be  referred  to  the  people,  not  by 
means  of  a  general  election,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  a  direct  yea  or  nay 
upon  it.  Well,  sir,  if  that  mode  were 
adopted,  and  the  scheme  were  not  sus¬ 
tained,  most  of  the  members  of  this  House 
ought  to  go  home  at  once  and  resign  their 
seats.  And  what  then  ?  Why,  sir,  new 
elections  would  have  to  take  place  to  fill 
the  vacant  seats,  and  the  summer  would 
be  nearly  gone  before  we  should  have  re¬ 
turns.  We  should  then  have  to  explain 
matters  to  the  newly-elected  members  in 
order  to  convince  them  that  the  measure  is 
all  right,  and  in  all  probability  more  than 
six  months  would  transpire  before  we  could 
record  our  votes  upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unadvisable  to  allow 
tbe  motion  now  before  the  House  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  either  way.  But,  sir,  I  must  say 
that  unless  the  arrangements  in  respect  to  the 
local  governments  are  made  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  I  shall  vote  to 
cast  them  overboard.  But  when  I  look  at 
the  fact  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  who 
compose  the  Government  are  the  ablest  which 
both  political  parties  could  furnish,  and  went 
together  with  the  approval  of  the  large 
majority  of  their  political  followers,  I  think 
it  is  not  our  place  to  relieve  them  from  the 
responsibility  now  resting  upon  them,  of 
carrying  out  this  measure  in  a  manner  that 
I  hope  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
If  we  took  it  out  of  their  hands,  we  would  be 
assuming  a  responsibility  that  properly  per¬ 
tains  to  them  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  am  willing 
to  leave  the  responsibility  on  their  shoulders 
at  the  present  time.  If  they  will  not  do 
what  is  right  for  us,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  recording  any  vote  against  them,  and  thus 
give  them  a  practical  expression  of  my 
opinion.  (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr.  HUNTINGTON  said— I  do 
not  propose  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  any  lengthened  remarks.  I  think 
it  is  most  singular  that  so  many  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  floor  of  this  House  should 
feel  so  deeply  and  be  so  anxious  to  discuss 
the  subject  upon  which  such  great  unanimity 
is  said  to  prevail.  It  is  strange  that  hon. 
gentlemen  should  be  so  full  of  the  fire  of 
speaking,  that  half  a  dozen  are  jumping  to 
their  feet  at  once  to  catch  the  Speaker’s 
eye.  (Laughter.)  At  a  previous  stage  of 
the  debate,  I  noted  a  number  of  points  on 
which  I  desired  to  make  some  remarks,  but 
I  forbore.  There  are  a  few  of  them,  how¬ 


ever,  that  relate  to  the  question  before  us 
and  that,  I  think,  ought  to  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  this  House.  I  did  not  think 
it  surprising,  sir,  that  the  Hon.  President  of 
the  Council  should  be  the  first  to  put  in  his 
oar  this  evening,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  party 
that  is  deeply  sensitive  to  public  opinion, 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  has 
had  some  intimate  relations  with  public 
opinion  in  Upper  Canada  for  several  years 
past;  while  the  Honorable  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  East,  who  sits  beside  him,  so  far  from 
caring  about  consulting  the  views  of  the 
country,  is  reported  to  have  said  at  the 
dejeHner  at  Montreal  that  he  did  not  consult 
anybody  in  making  up  his  mind  with  regard 
to  anything. 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER— That  is 
quite  correct.  T  do  not  consult  anybody  in 
making  up  my  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  HUNTINGTON— I  say  that 
the  Hon,  Attorney  General  East  can  afford 
to  sit  there  and — I  won’t  say  despise-  but 
disregard  the  views  of  the  people,  and 
arrogate  to  himself  the  right  to  know  wh.at 
is  better  for  the  people  than  they  can  possi¬ 
bly  know  themselves.  But  the  hon.  member 
for  South  Oxford,  when  he  came  to  put  in 
his  oar  fairly,  surprised  me.  I  felt  that  he 
was  entirely  too  severe  upon  my  honorable 
friend  the  member  for  Peel.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  strong  feelingof  friendship  forthe 
Government  which  he  entertained  prevented 
him  from  making  his  argument  tell  in  favor 
of  his  position  as  strongly  as  he  might  have 
done.  I  admired  the  eloquence  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  speech  so  acceptable  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House,  but  I  felt  that  he  was 
afraid  of  offending  his  friends  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  seemed  to  select  those  hammers 
that  would  give  the  lightest  blows.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  an  appeal  to  the  people  were 
taken,  the  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury  benches  would  come  back  to  their  seats 
with,  perhaps,  even  a  more  numerous  follow¬ 
ing  than  now.  There  was  one  point  of  his 
argument  that  has  remained  unanswered.  He 
said  that  in  view  of  the  position  which  the 
Confederation  scheme  occupied  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  and  in  view  of  the  strong  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  favor  given  by  this  House,  there 
was  no  further  need  of  haste— no  necessity  for 
pressing  the  resolutions  further  until  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  consulted.  That  position  has 
not  been  met,  and  cannot  be  met.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  it  is  absurd  to  stand  up,  now, 
and  declare  that  there  is  a  panting,  and  a 
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hungring  and  thirsting  among  the  people  for 
having  this  scheme  put  into  immediate  opera¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  scheme 
has  not  been  talked  of  among  the  people,  but 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel,  who  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  abroad  among  the  people,  has  told  us 
that  there  is  the  greatest  apathy  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind ;  hut,  sir,  that  apathy  does  not  exist 
among  the  people  alone.  I  state  it  fearlessly, 
sir,  before  honorable  gentlemen,  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  greatest  apathy 
exists  in  this  House  itself.  I  have  seen  the 
votes  of  honorable  gentlemen  counted  in  favor 
of  the  scheme,  whom  we  all  know  have  no 
faith  in  it,  but  who  have  been  drawn  into 
casting  their  vote  for  it  by  former  party  lean¬ 
ings.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  something  must  he  done,  and 
this  being  the  only  thing  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing,  they  recorded  their  votes  for 
it.  The  faithlessness  of  the  people  has  been 
well  represented.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
great  leader  of  the  Reform  party  finds  ifr 
necessary  to  stand  up  here  and  throw  dust  in 
our  eyes,  by  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  people,  to  whose  touch  he  has  been  so 
sensitive  in  times  past,  need  not  now  be  con¬ 
sulted,  the  Honorable  Attorney  General  took 
a  different  course.  He  was  asked  for 

precedents,  and  told  us  that  when  vio¬ 
lent  constitutional  changes  had  been  made 
in  England,  the  precedents  for  the  course 
proposed  by  this  motion  were  founded.  He 
talked  to  us  about  the  union  of  Ireland,  in 
connection  with  which  the  career  of  Pitt — a 
career  that  was  distinguished  in  Britain,  but 
which  was  of  such  a  character  that,  though 
signalized  throughout  Europe,  it  yet  produced 
a  reaction  that  caused  Eugland  to  fall  back 
in  the  race  of  national  progress  for  many 
years.  The  result  of  his  course  was  such 
that  some  of  the  brightest  names  on  English 
history  left  the  reform  principles  to  which 
they  had  been  attached,  and  connected  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Pitt  party,  and  the  same 
will  be  the  result  hero  of  the  game  now  being 
played  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite. 
This  is  the  precedent  which,  in  a  British 
constitutional  country  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  brought  up  and  used  as  a  whip  held 
over  our  backs.  Why,  sir,  we  have  no 
French  revolutions  at  this  day.  But  they 
say  we  have  an  American  revolution.  We 
are  told  by  Ministers  themselves,  and  by 
speakers,  under  their  cheers,  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  this  scheme  of  Confederation 
and  annexation  to  a  neighboring  republic,  anc 
they  talk  to  us  as  if  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
— that  one  or  other  will  be  accomplished 


immediately.  How  do  we  know  but  it  may 
lappen  while  our  Ministers  are  gone  to  Eng- 
and,  and  that  when  they  return  they  will  find 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  floating  over  their 
country.  Sir,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  happening  now  than  there 
was  when  this  Government  was  formed  last 
spring.  When  the  honorable  and  gallant 
knight  at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
called  upon  to  form  an  Administration,  and 
wrought  his  Government  before  the  House,  he 
did  not  then  hold  up  to  us  the  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion,  unless  we  supported  his  Government. 
The  Government  did  not  then  inform  us  that 
if  we  did  not  form  a  Federal  union  we  would 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  All  these 
threats  on  their  part  have  grown  out  of  acci¬ 
dents  that  have  happened  to  their  policy  since 
ast  June.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  game 
that  is  being  played  now  is  one  that  cannot 
but  provoke  a  conservative  reaction  in  this 
country.  Do  honorable  gentlemen  believe 
that  it  is  really  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  that  so  many  honorable  gentlemen, 
who  entertained  reform  views,  are  found  voting 
to  do  away  with  the  elective  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council — a 
principle  that  has  been  held  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  so  vast  a  number  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada,  that  to  accomplish  it  has  been 
the  battle-cry  of  many  honorable  men  in  times 
past,  ab  uno  disce  omnes  ?  The  Honorable 
Attorney  General,  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
may  look  with  favor  upon  the  conservative 
reaction  which  seems  to  await  us.  We  can 
afford  to  go  back  to  that  dark  period  of  Eng 
lish  constitutional  history,  when  Toryism, 
profiting  by  the  unstable  politics  of  France, 
ruled  England  for  fifty  years,  created  the 
public  debt,  and  stifled  the  progress  of  free 
opinion.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  quotes  precedents  against 
an  appeal  to  the  people — a  dark  period,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  people  were  sacrificed 
to  a  want  of  faith  in  them.  Shall  we  copy 
such  examples  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  hold  up 
the  terrors  of  the  American  war — the  dreaded 
instability  of  American  institutions  —  to 
frighten  ourselves  into  dread  of  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Shall  we  copy  the  reactionary  abuses 
of  the  times  of  Pitt,  to  the  extent  that  we 
refuse  to  consult  the  people  upon  the  great 
revolution  proposed  here  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  people  were  surprised  by  the  political 
earthquake  which  took  place  here  last  spring. 
They  were  astonished  by  what  took  place, 
but  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  risk  for 
them ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  that  these  men  should  come 
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together.  And  now,  when  the  proposition  is 
brought  before  this  House  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  people,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
certain  precedents  against  such  a  course, 
such  as  the  union  of  Scotland  and  the  union 
of  Ireland,  which  I  am  sure  must  be  parti¬ 
cularly  strong  in  the  view  of  my  friend  the 
Honorable  Minister  of  Agriculture.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  accept  this  scheme  at  once 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  or  it  would  slip 
through  our  fingers.  I  feel,  sir,  that  this  is 
a  point  which  ought  to  be  made — that  the 
ground  on  which  this  motion  is  opposed,  that 
the  people  having  elected  their  representa¬ 
tives,  they  have  a  right  to  look  to  them.  And 
if  this  country  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  if  this  Parliament  is  supreme,  if  it  is 
able  to  upset  one  Constitution,  why  not  an¬ 
other  ?  The  doctrine  is  a  new  one.  It  may 
be  fortified  by  strong  precedents,  but  it  is 
not  fortified  by  constitutional  practice  in 
this  country — it  is  not  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  is,  that 
the  representative  is  not  elected  to  frame  its 
Constitution.  It  is  said  by  the  honorable 
member  for  South  Oxford  that  a  number  of 
elections  have  taken  place,  and  that  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  But  what  elections 
have  taken  place  ?  There  have  been  a  few 
for  the  Upper  House;  buteven  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  South  Ontario,  a  gentleman  who  comes 
in  for  a  Ministerial  constituency  represented 
formerly  by  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Upper  Canada,  even  that  honorable  gentleman 
is  defeated  and  another  gentleman  is  elected 
in  his  pP.ce.  That  honorable  gentleman  is 
the.  first  fruits  of  the  elections,  and  he  comes 
here  and  tells  us  that  he  pledged  himself  to 
his  constituents  that  this  subject  should  be 
appealed  to  the  people — and  more  than  that, 
he  tells  us  that  they  were  afraid  he  would 
support  the  Government  on  the  details.  It 
is  an  unhappy  day  for  this  country  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  quote  precedents  from  the 
most  unpopular  period  in  European  history  in 
support  of  the  course  that  is  being  pursued. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Me.  JOSEPH  DUFIIESNE— I  did  not 
intend  to  say  anything  upon  this  matter,  and 
I  should  abstain  from  doing  so,  were  it  not  for 
a  statement  made  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Lotbiniere.  He  stated  that  parties  in 
Canada  upon  this  question  were  about  equally 
divided.  1  deny  that.  I  know  too  well  sen¬ 
timent  in  Lower  Canada.  I  say  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  Lower  Canada  look  upon  an 
election  as  an  oath — they  want  to  use  it  only 
as  a  matter  of  necessity — they  look  upon  it  as 
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an  immorality.  I  know  that  there  are  certain 
parties  in  Lower  Canada  in  favor  of  an  elec¬ 
tion,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  opposed 
to  it.  There  are  also  a  few  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  in  this  House  who  may  tic  in  favor  of  it, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  are  wrong.  I  can 
class  those  who  are  in  favor  of  an  election  in 
Lower  Canada — these  are  the  Rouges.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  they  say  : — “  We 
are  only  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  what  differ¬ 
ence  will  it  make  if  we  loose  five  or  six  of  our 
number;  and  who  knows  that  the  States  will 
not  come  here  in  our  country  with  a  few 
thousand  greenbacks  and  help  us?”  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  only  say  this  as  a  supposition.  Then 
the  second  is  the  class  who  sell  liquor  in  the 
day,  and  those  who  sell  without  a  license — 
who  are  almost  looked  upon  as  public  robbers. 
The  third  class  are  the  drunkards — those  who 
go  on  a  spree  for  several  days  and  pay  nothing 
for  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  the  accounts  are  sent  in  and 
are  paid.  Of  course  these  words  are  not 
applicable  to  any  one  in  this  House ;  but  those 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  in  favor  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  opposed  to 
it ;  they  consider  it  as  an  immorality  ;  and  if 
any  one  doubts  that,  I  wish  they  would  go  out 
into  my  part  of  the  country  and  inquire  for 
themselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE— The  language 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  North  Ontario, 
on  one  or  two  points,  requires  some  notice. 
He  boldly  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  serious  agitation  in  Upper 
Canada  for  constitutional  changes.  He 
boldly  asserted  that  an  arrangement  could 
have  been  made,  and  that  till  it  was  made 
the  people  could  get  on.  Now,  here  is  the 
language  he  used  some  years  ago.  In  his 
speech  on  the  Address  in  1862,  the  following 
occurs : — 

I  mean  to  say  that  the  refusal  of  righteous  de¬ 
mands  will  lead  to  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
quarrels.  The  time  has  come  when  300,000 
Upper  Canadians  will  be  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  if  this  is  not  allowed,  the  results 
that  will  follow  will  be  awful. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  charged  us  with  making  “  highfaluting  ” 
speeches.  I  did  address  the  meeting  held  in 
Toronto,  and  a  more  unanimous  meeting, 
perhaps,  never  was  held  in  Toronto.  I  con¬ 
fined  myself  entirely  to  the  matter  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  made  no  appeals  of  any  kind.  I 
leave  that  to  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Ontario  himself.  Then  he  states  again — in 
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the  debate  of  1862  on  representation  by  popu¬ 
lation — “  No  man  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
in  his  veins  will  submit  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs.”  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
yet  he  accuses  us  now  of  taking  hasty 
action  in  this  matter.  When  the  Macdon- 
ald-Sicotte  Administration  was  formed,  he 
devoted  himself  to  denouncing  the  Hon.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary,  who  was  then  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands.  He  used  all  his  power  in 
abusing  that  gentleman,  and  he  prophesied 
what  the  result  would  be  when  that  gentle¬ 
man  appeared  again  before  the  people  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada.  I  gave  my  opinion  plainly  at 
the  time,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  any  per¬ 
son  used  such  strong  language  as  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  himself.  The  question  had 
come  to  be  one  that  must  be  settled  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me 
for  one,  and  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada, 
that  the  Federation  project  was  the  only  thing 
we  could  have  to  remedy  the  state  of  affairs 
in  which  they  were  placed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  I  had  forgotten  one  point  in  regard  to 
the  Coalition  arrangements  being  made  to 
carry  on  the  public  affairs.  When  the  liber¬ 
al  members  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
propositions  made  by  their  Government,  the 
honorable  member  for  Cornwall  attended  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  and  heartily  approved  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  He  declined,  it  is  true,  to  vote  yea  or 
nay  on  the  first  resolution,  approving  the  policy 
proposed,  but  that  was  merely  because  the  re¬ 
solution  was  so  worded  as  to  expressly  approve 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  share  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
arrangements  made.  This  is  proved  by  the 
terms  of  the  second  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  the  honorable  member  for  Cornwall 
himself.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  motion  was  in 
the  following  terms — “  That  the  proposition 
for  at  least  three  members  of  the  Opposition 
entering  the  Government  be  accepted.”  Mr. 
Mackenzie  of  Lambton,  moved  in  amend¬ 
ment — “  That  the  proposition  for  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Opposition  entering  the  Cabinet  be 
rejected,  and  that  the  proposition  for  the 
settlement  of  our  sectional  difficulties  receive 
an  outside  support.”  The  a  mendment  only 
received  eleven  votes;  the  eloquence  of  the 
honorable  member  for  Cornwall  carried  the 
meeting  against  my  resolution.  That  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  also  moved  the  third  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  follows — “That  it  is  all-important  that 
Mr.  Brown  should  be  one  of  the  party  to 
enter  the  Cabinet.”  Only  three  gentlemen — 
viz.,  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  and  Messrs.  Burwell 
and  Scatcherd — voted  against  this.  Now, 


sir,  if  the  honorable  member  was  sincere 
then,  how  are  we  to  account  for  his  course 
now  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  he  deceiving  us 
then,  or  is  he  speaking  against  himself  now  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Considering  the  part  that 
honorable  gentleman  had  in  organizing  the 
Government,  it  did  seem  very  extraordinary 
that  he  should  have  repeatedly  reproached 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  with  having 
formed  a  coalition. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE — Was  it  possible 
that  he  urged  the  formation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  liberals  who 
had  entered  it  ?  I  believed  then  that  the  best 
course  to  pursue  was  to  give  the  Conservative 
Government  a  thorough  outside  support.  I 
have  always  had  a  strong  objection  to  party 
coalitions.  I  felt  then,  a3  I  do  now,  that  they 
may  lead  to  later  results  not  foreseen  at  the 
time,  and  all  that  I  wished  was  that  the 
Liberal  party  should  give  their  support  to  the 
Administration  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  formed,  that  support  to  cease  when  the 
object  should  be  accomplished.  The  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Cornwall  thought  differently, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  becomes  that  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  to  get  up  now  and  denounce  those  hon. 
gentlemen  for  the  course  they  have  taken. 
He  is  not  able  to  say  that  he  did  not  vote. 
He  voted  as  here  recorded,  and  with  the 
desire  that  I  have  always  had  to  have  every¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  recorded  to  prevent  future 
misunderstanding,  I  took  the  trouble  to 
have  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings,  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  When  any  hon¬ 
orable  member  took  that  course  in  the  caucus, 

I  think  he  was  clearly  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
same  course.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  PARKER — Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
some  intention  of  voting  for  the  resolution 
in  your  hands,  sir,  until  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  mover,  the  hon.  member  for  Peel ;  but 
that  gentleman  has  quite  convinced  me  that 
I  ought  not  to  do  so.  (Hear  and  laughter.) 
He  proved  most  conclusively  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Confederation  was  in  itself  a  most 
satisfactory  and  desirable  measure,  and  that 
the  internal  state  of  these  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  threatening  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  were 
conclusive  reasons  for  its  immediate  adoption. 
Defences,  he  told  us,  were  immediately  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  they  could  only  be  made 
effective  by  first  uniting  the  provinces. 
Accepting  this  argument  and  others  advanced 
by  that  hon.  member,  the  conclusion  is  that 
the  necessity  for  Confederation  is  imperative 
and  immediate.  But,  sir,  how  does  this 
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agree  with  the  terms  of  his  resolution,  if  we 
should  adopt  it,  and  this  House  be  dissolved, 
and  members  sent  to  the  couutry  for  election 
before  the  new  House  could  adopt  the 
measure  ?  The  House  of  Commons  would  be 
dissolved,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  could 
not  legislate  on  it  for  a  year  or  more — (hear, 
hear) — so  that  by  the  course  proposed,  the 
country  would  still  remain,  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  so  eloquently  described  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel.  (Hear.)  If  that  hon. 
member  had  voted  against  the  previous 
question,  and  thereby  asserted  the  right  to 
amend  or  refer  the  Address  before  adoption, 
he  could  now  very  properly  ask  and  claim 
our  support  to  this  resolution.  But  he  not 
only  voted  for  the  previous  question,  but 
for  the  Address,  and  deliberately  chose  the 
present  time  to  make  this  motion.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  at  least  has  no  claim 
upon  the  support  of  the  House.  (Hear.) 
Having  made  a  solemn  contract  'with  this 
House  on  the  main  question,  he  now  turns 
round  and  seeks  to  upset  the  arrangement 
of  his  own  making.  His  course  is  best 
explained  by  a  simple  illustration.  Suppose 
four  or  five  gentlemen  had  entered  into  an 
unanimous  agreement,  when  one  turns  round 
and  says,  “  I  was  and  am  in  favor  of  all  that 
has  been  done ;  but  unless  you  now  attach 
this  condition,  I  draw  back  and  retire  from 
the  arrangement.”  (Hear.)  That  was  con¬ 
duct  which  could  not  be  approved  either  in 
public  or  private  affairs.  The  position  of 
the  seconder  of  the  resolution — the  hon. 
member  for  North  Ontario — is  entirely 
different,  because  he,  like  myself,  asserted 
by  his  vote  on  the  previous  question,  the 
desire  to  have  the  resolutions  amended. 
The  honorable  member  for  Peel  told  us, 
even  to-day,  that  this  he  considered 
the  proper  time  to  place  his  motion  before 
the  House.  The  resolution  itself  is  highly 
proper,  and  one  for  which  I  would  have 
voted,  had  it  been  made  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Address.  (Hear.)  Now  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place.  The  hon.  member  for 
North  Ontario  remarked  just  now,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  that  this  Constitution, 
if  adopted,  will  soon  have  to  be  amended, 
and  therefore,  he  said,  we  ought  not  to 
accept  it.  I  entirely  dissent  from  that 
opinion.  Why,  sir,  the  British  Constitution 
is  but  a  series  of  amendments  made  from 
time  to  time — a  growth  by  successive  amend¬ 
ments.  The  objection  of  my  hon.  friend  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  am  willing  to 


accept  this  scheme.  I  believe  it  will 
admit  of  amendment  as  time  goes  on,  so 
that  it  may  be  made  to  meet  the  changing 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people.  My 
hon.  friend  from  North  Ontario  referred  to 
the  seductive  influence  of  the  breath  of  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  when  breath¬ 
ed  into  the  ears  of  members,  and  its  magical 
effects  in  relaxing  the  knees,  and  then,  sir,  he 
looked,  by  way,  I  presume,  of  application,  at 
the  hon.  member  forWest  Elgin.  (Loud  laugh¬ 
ter.)  Now  I  have  always  regarded  the  hon. 
member  for  West  Elgin  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  members  of  this  House.  (Laughter.) 
Well,  if  my  honorable  friend,  looked  more 
particularly  in  this  direction,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  the  reasons  already  given  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  my  vote.  The  question  before  me 
was — “  Should  we  adopt  or  reject  the 
resolutions  ?” — and  agreeing  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel  that  something  should  be 
done  immediately,  I  voted  for  them.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  outrageous  if,  after 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  this 
House,  we  were  to  nullify  them  by  any 
subsequent  proceedings.  If  the  resolutions 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  people  at  all,  it 
should  have  been  before  they  received  the 
sanction  of  this  House.  Are  we  to  turn 
round  to-day  and  reverse  what  we  did  on 
Saturday  last  ?  I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  think 
the  resolutions  should  have  gone  to  the 
country — and  if  my  opinion  had  prevailed, 
they  would  have  been  referred — but  not  now, 
after  their  deliberate  sanction  by  this  House; 
to  do  so  would  stultify  the  Legislature.  Our 
duty  is  now,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  them 
into  effect  in  good  faith,  and  not  stand 
shilly-shallying  —  blowing  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath.  I,  sir,  stand 
by  what  I  have  done,  and  by  what  this 
House  has  done,  and  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel — (hear) — who,  I  think,  occupies  a  most 
inconsistent  position.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
is  another  point,  sir,  to  which  I  desire  to 
allude.  The  hon.  member  for  Peel  stated 
that  he  voted  for  the  Address  as  a  private 
individual — as  he  would  have  voted  on  the 
question  if  out  of  this  House.  Now,  sir, 
no  member  can  shield  himself  under  such  a 
subterfuge.  No  member  can  separate  his 
private  from  his  legislative  character  in  this 
House.  If  the  explanation  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Peel  be  the  general  doctrine 
and  practice  of  Parliament,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  understood,  because  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
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avail  one’s  self  of  it.  (Hear.)  I  look  on  this 
motion — I  refer  now  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel,  and  except  the  hon.  member  for 
North  Ontario — as  an  attempt  to  make  a  little 
capital  at  the  expense  of  members  who  will 
save  its  supporters  by  voting  it  down.  The 
hon.  member  for  Peel  drew  a  fearful  picture  of 
our  exposed  an  d  defenceless  state — of  the  dark 
and  threatening  cloud  gathering  over  us — of 
the  necessity  of  setting  our  house  in  order 
by  a  union  of  these  provinces.  Now,  sir,  if 
I  half  agreed  with  him,  I  should  never  think 
of  bringing  in  an  amendment  causing  delay 
and  continued  exposure  to  increasing  danger, 
but  would  go  in  strongly  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  against  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
very  first  hour  it  was  possible.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  from  the  time  at  which  it  is  moved,  sir. 
should  be  voted  down  at  once.  The  House 
owes  it  to  itself  to  give  it  uo  countenance 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Had  it 
been  moved  before  the  previous  questiou,  I 
would  have  voted  for  it ;  but  as  it  comes  up 
after  the  adaption  of  the  main  resolutions,  I 
will  stand  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  action 
wchave  taken — I  will  stand  the  responsibility 
of  the  House  aud  vote  against  it.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  RYMAL — Being  one  of  the  eight 
members  from  Upper  Canada  who  voted 
against  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec 
Conference,  aud  whose  names,  I  expect, 
will  long  be  cherished  by  the  people 
of  that  section,  I  presume,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  may  vote  for  the  amendment  now  in 
your  hands,  without  being  charged  with 
inconsistency,  as  some  honorable  gentlemen 
have  been  during  this  discussion.  I  should 
not,  however,  have  risen  to  address  you,  sir, 
but  for  a  personal  matter  that  was  drawn 
into  this  debate,  in  reference  to  myself  and 
my  connection  with  the  constituency  l  have 
the  honor  to  represent — or  misrepresent,  as 
some  people  say.  (Laughter,  and  hear, 
hear.)  According  to  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  Hon.  Attorney  General  West,  it  would 
appear  that  after  1  had  been  elected  to  this 
House,  I  have  no  business  to  refer  any 
matter  for  decision  to  or  consult  the  feelings 
of  the  people  who  sent  me,  but  to  act  as  I 
thought  best  for  their  interests.  Allow  me 
to  dissent  from  this  doctrine ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  exercise  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  have  done  so  honestly,  independently, 
aud  fearlessly,  irrespective  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  may  result  to  me,  or  of  the 
half-uttered  threats  held  out  over  me.  These 
things,  sir,  have  no  influence  over  me  ;  I 


shall  pursue  the  course  I  think  best  for  the 
interests  of  my  country  and  of  those  who 
sent  me  here.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  matters 
little  whether  I  enter  Parliament  again  or 
not ;  but  while  I  retain  my  position  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  ihe  people,  I  shall 
act  fearlessly.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  regret  that 
the  Hon.  President  of  the  Council,  when 
speaking  of  my  constituency  and  myself, 
should  have  seen  fit  to  taunt  me  with  and 
sneer  at  the  narrow  majorities  by  which  I 
have  upon  occasions  been  returned  to  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  BROWN — Not  at  all;  quite 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  RYMAL — But  I  say  yes;  for,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  distinctly  recollect  when  an 
honorable  gentleman,  holding  a  high  position 
in  this  Government,  was  twice  actually  de¬ 
feated — (hear,  and  laughter) — and  I  dare 
say  that  the  support  I  have  given  that  hon. 
gentleman  has  on  some  occasions  contributed 
to  the  narrowness  of  my  majorities.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.) 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Hon.  Mr. 
Cameron’s  amendment,  which  was  nega¬ 
tived  on  the  following  division  : — 


Yeas — Messieurs  Biggar,  Bourassa,  Cameron 
(North  Ontario),  Cameron  (Peel),  Caron,  Cou- 
pal,  De  Boucherville,  Dorion  (Drummond  and 
Arthabaska),  Dorion  (Hochelaga),  Dufresne(Iber- 
ville),  Fortier,  Gagnon,  Gaudet,  Geoffrion,  Gibbs, 
Holton,  Houde,  Huntington,  Joly,  Labreche- 
Viger,  Laframboise,  Lajoie,  Macdonald  (Corn¬ 
wall),  Macdonald  (Toronto  West),  Morrison, 
O’Halloran,  Paquet,  Perrault,  Pouliot.,  Ross 
(Prince  Edward),  Rymal,  Scatcherd,  Thibaudeau, 
Wallbridge  (North  Hastings),  and  Webb. — 35. 


Nays — Messieurs  Abbott,  Alleyn,  Archam- 
beault,  Ault,  Beaubien,  Bellerose,  Blanchet, 
Bowman,  Bown,  Brousseau,  Brown,  Burwell, 
Carling,  Attorney  General  Cartier,  Cartwright, 
Caucbon,  Chapais,  Cockburn,  Cornellier,  Cowan, 
Currier,  Denis,  De  Niverville,  Dickson,  Duckett, 
Dufresne  (Montcalm),  Dunsford,  Evanturel,  Fer¬ 
guson  (Frontenac),  Ferguson  (South  Simcoe), 
Galt,  Gaucher,  Harwood,  Haultain,  Higginson, 
Howland,^  Huot,  Irvine,  Jackson,  Jones  (South 
Leeds),  Knight,  Langevin,  LeBoutillier,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Macdonald,  MacFarlane,  Mackenzie 
(Lambton),  Mackenzie  (North  Oxford),  Magill, 
MeConkey,  McDougall,  McGee,  McGiverin,  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  McKellar,  Morris,  Parker,  Pinsonneault, 
Pope,  Poulin,  P on  pore,  Powell,  Raymond,  Reruil- 
la>d,  Robitaille,  Rose,  Ross  (Champlain),  Ross 
(Dundas),  Scoble,  Shanly,  Smith  (East  Dur  ham), 
Smith  (Toronto  East),  Somerville,  Stirton,  Street, 
Sylvain,  Thompsou,  Tremblay,  Walsh,  Wells, 
White,  Willson,  Wood,  Wright  (Ottawa  County), 
and  Wright  (East  York).— 84. 
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Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer,  sir,  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
found  open  to  some  of  the  objections  taken 
to  the  last  one  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral  West.  I  will  read  the  motion,  sir,  and 
offer  but  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  for  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  detain  the  House  myself,  or 
to  provoke  a  lengthy  debate.  I  move,  sir  : — 

That  all  the  words  after  “  That”  be  left  out, 
and  the  following  inserted  instead  thereof : — “  the 
said  resolution  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole..  House,  in  order  so  to  amend  it  as  to 
express  the  earnest  hope  of  this  House,  that  any 
Act  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference 
of  Delegates  held  at  Quebec  in  October  last, 
which  may  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
will  not  go  into  operation  until  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  provisions  thereof,  and  shall,  after 
the  next  general  election,  pray  Her  Majesty  to 
issue  Her  Royal  Proclamation  to  give  effect  to 
the  same  ” 

Several  HON.  MEMBERS — That  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  last  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  HOLTON — Hon.  gentlemen 
state  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  they  will  see  that 
it  is  not  at  all  the  same.  This  resolution  does 
not  propose  to  contradict  or  go  back  upon 
the  previous  action  of  the  House,  but  to 
supplement  it  by  asking  that  any  act  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  founded  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference,  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
previous  to  its  adoption.  (Hear.)  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  but  I  can  now  only  state  the  purport 
of  the  resolution  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
not  about  to  provoke  a  debate.  This  whole 
matter  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the 
people  of  Canada  desire  a  change  in  their 
Constitution.  Of  course  we  know  that  the 
supreme  sovereignty  rests  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament — of  course  we  know  that  the 
power  to  change  our  Constitution  and  re¬ 
model  it  in  any  way. rests  there — but  we  are 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  will  acquiesce  in  our  de¬ 
sire  for  a  change,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
change  desired.  Well,  sir,  the  gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  benches,  having  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  and 
presumably  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  also,  are  going  to  approach 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  England  and 
ask  them  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
country ;  but,  sir,  these  gentlemen  have  uot 
explained  to  us  precisely  how  these  resolu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  translated  into  an  Aot  of 


Parliament — they  have  not  explained  to  us 
which  of  these  resolutions  are  to  form  part 
of  our  new  Constitution,  and  which  of  them 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  some  other  way. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to  know  what  their  Constitution  really  is  to 
be  before  its  final  enactment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  would  recall,  sir,  especially  to  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  from  Lower  Canada,  the  experience  of 
the  past  in  reference  to  this  matter.  In  1852 
Mr.  Hinck’s  Government  carried  through 
this  House  an  Address  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
They  sought,  by  that  Address,  a  change  in 
the  Union  Act,  operating  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  only. 
But  instead  of  such  a  change  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Act  as  was  desired  by  the  House, 
power  was  given  to  the  Legislature  to  effect 
such  a  change,  and  along  with  that,  the 
two-thirds  clause  of  the  Union  Act  was 
repealed — nobody  to  this  day  knows  how. 
(Hear.)  What  assurance  have  we  then — 
what  assurance  can  we  have — that  a  similar 
event  will  not  occur  now  ?  Hon.  gentlemen 
from  Lower  Canada  must  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  own  very  recent  experience  in 
constitutional  changes.  The  change  actu¬ 
ally  made  in  the  Union  Act  in  1852  was  one 
which  was  deprecated  by  all  the  r<  presenta- 
tives  from  Lower  Canada — by  the  entire 
people  of  Lower  Canada — and  was  brought 
about  in  a  way  which  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Well,  sir,  presum¬ 
ing  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  mak¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  new  Constitution — 
recognising  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  effect  any  such*  change  as  they 
may  deem  fit — but  also  recognising  the  well- 
known  desire  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
meet  our  views  in  the  matter — I  propose 
that  this  House  shall  pray,  in  this  Address, 
that  any  act  founded  on  the  resolutions  of 
the  Conference  which  met,  in  Quebec  in 
October  last,  may  only  be  putin  force  on  the 
prayer  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
of  Canada.  With  these  few  words,  explana¬ 
tory  of  my  resolution,  I  place  it  in  your 
hands.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  DORION — I  desire,  as  I  did 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel,  not  to  discuss  at  length  the 
motion  of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Chateauguay,  but  simply  to  explain  the  object 
of  that  motion  in  a  few  words.  The  House 
has  just  rejected  an  amendment,  asking  that 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people  of 
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this  province  before  the  Imperial  Government 
is  asked  to  legislate  on  the  Address  of  this 
House.  Now,  the  object  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Chateau- 
guay  is  to  ask  that  the  Constitution  adopted 
in  England  may  not  go  into  force  until  it 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  province,  after  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tion,  and  until  an  Address  shall  have  been 
adopted,  asking  that  it  be  put  in  force.  We 
ask  the  Imperial  Government  to-day,  by  the 
Address  which  has  just  been  adopted,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Imperial  Legislature  an  act  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.  If,  in  place  of  Confederation,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  were  to  establish  a  le¬ 
gislative  union  of  the  provinces,  I  ask  those 
honorable  members  of  this  House  who  protest 
against  a  legislative  union,  how  they  are  to 
present  themselves  before  their  electors — after 
having  refused  to  consult  them — if  they  also 
refuse  to  declare  that  they  desire  to  consider 
the  measure  again  when  it  is  brought  back  to 
us,  after  passing  the  Imperial  Parliament? 
All  we  ask  by  this  motion  is  that  the  act 
which  is  to  be  passed  may  be  submitted  to 
our  Legislature,  and  ratified  and  approved  by 
this  House,  before  it  is  definitely  put  in  force 
— in  short,  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  refuse  the 
new  Constitution  if  it  should  not  suit  us. 
We  must  not  forget  what  occurred  in  1856, 
when  we  asked  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  to  render  it  elective.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  gave  us  a  measure  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  we  had  asked  for.  We  were, 
it  is  true,  empowered  to  render  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  elective,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
clause  was  struck  ‘out  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  clause  declared  that  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
could  not  be  changed  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  And  with  that  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face,  what  assurance  have  we  to-day  that  the 
Imperial  Government  will  not  give  us  a  le¬ 
gislative  union,  with  representation  based 
upon  population,  in  place  of  a  Confederation  ? 
What  is  to  prevent  them  from  changing  the 
clause  relative  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
applying  to  it  also  the  principle  of  representa¬ 
tion  based  upon  population  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  it  is  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  change  of  that  nature  that  we 
now  propose  this  amendfnent.  There  are 
many  hon.  members  of  this  House  who  fear 
that  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  assent  to  this  scheme,  England  may 


give  us  a  Confederation  of  the  two  Canadas. 
And  I  ask — when  we  find  the  Ministry  telling 
us,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  effect  a  constitutional  change, 
that  the  matter  is  urgent,  that  even  one 
week’s  delay  cannot  be  given,  nor  the  time  to 
discuss  the  amendments  we  desire  to  propose 
to  the  scheme ;  that  they  must  have  a  mea¬ 
sure  at  once,  otherwise  the  most  dreadful 
evils  must  ensue — I  ask,  is  it  to  be  fancied, 
for  one  moment,  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  will  consent  to  force  the  Lower  Pro¬ 
vinces  into  Confederation.  And  what  is  to 
prevent  that  Government  from  changing  the 
scheme  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  two 
Canadas  alone  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Here  is  what 
will  happen,  or  at  all  events  what  may  very 
well  happen  :  when  our  Ministers  reach  Eng¬ 
land,  and  urge  upon  the  Imperial  Government 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
as  regards  Canada,  that  Government,  seeing 
that  the  Lower  Provinces  do  not  desire  Con¬ 
federation,  will  pass  a  measure  for  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  two  provinces,  leaving  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  the  right  to  enter  that 
Confederation  whenever  they  think  proper. 
That  is  very  possible,  and  the  only  way  to 
provide  against  such  a  contingency  is  to  ad¬ 
dress  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  any  Imperial 
measure,  relating  to  constitutional  changes, 
may  not  take  effect  until  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to,  and  shall  have  received  the 
ratification  of,  the  Legislature  of  Canada. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Atty.  Gen.  CARTIER  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  what  the  honorable 
member  for  Hochelaga  has  just  said,  I  shall 
merely  tell  honorable  members  of  this  House 
that  they  need  not  take  alarm  at  the  appre¬ 
hensions  and  predictions  of  that  honorable 
gentleman.  I  have  already  declared  in  my 
own  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
that  the  delegates  who  go  to  England  will 
accept  from  the  Imperial  Government  no  act 
but  one  based  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
this  House,  and  they  will  not  bring  back  any 
other.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  pledged  my 
word  of  honor  and  that  of  the  Government  to 
that  effect,  and  I  trust  that  my  word  of  honor 
will  have  at  least  as  much  weight  with  this 
House  and  the  country  as  the  apprehensions 
of  ^e  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  MACFARLANE — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  intended  giving  the  reasons  for  the  course 
I  was  taking  prior  to  the  last  vote,  and  as  I 
still  desire  to  explain,  the  honorable  member 
for  Chateauguay  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
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of  doing  so  now.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  certainly 
did  require  some  courage  to  undertake  to  vote 
against  the  last  amendment — a  resolution 
which  seems  fair  enough  on  the  face  of  it. 
At  first  I  was  almost  disposed  to  accept  it, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  discovered  its  real 
bearing  that  I  determined  to  vote  against  it. 
Honorable  gentlemen  will  remember  that, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  I  was 
desirous  that  an  appeal  should  be  had  to  the 
people  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  vast 
scheme  which  they  announce  ;  and  with  that 
object  in  view,  my  vote  is  recorded  against 
your  ruling,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  appeal  from 
your  decision  at  the  time  an  amendment  was 
offered  prior  to  their  passage.  This  House 
having  sustained  you  in  the  opinion  you  pro¬ 
nounced,  nothing  was  then  left  for  me,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  to 
decide  whether  we  should  adopt  the  policy  of 
Confederation  or  ignore  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  latter  I  was  not  disposed  to  do,  and  the 
Government  received  my  support  on  the  final 
vote  taken,  declaring  a  union  of  the  British 
American  Provinces  to  be  advisable.  These 
resolutions  having  been  passed,  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  pass  an  Address  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  founded  upon  them.  To  this  Address, 
and  not  to  the  resolutions,  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Peel  offered  his  amendment,  and  to 
support  that  would  have  been  the  ignoring  of 
my  former  vote,  the  declaring  an  Address 
different  from  the  very  resolutions  upon  which 
that  Address  is  to  be  founded,  the  sacrificing 
of  a  great  political  scheme  for  the  support  of 
what  might  unexplained  be  considered  a 
popular  and  legitimate  motion,  but  which  was 
in  fact  a  motion  subversive  of  the  resolutions, 
and  valueless,  save  as  a  means  unfairly  to  be 
used  as  a  weapon  on  a  hustings.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  the  honorable  member  for  Peel  desired  this 
amendment,  and  honorable  members  of  this 
House,  myself  amongst  the  number,  under¬ 
stood  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  it, 
why  did  he  not,  as  an  >old  member  of  this 
House,  as  one  conversant  with  its  rules  and 
its  usages,  submit  it  for  our  consideration 
prior  to  the  Honorable  Attorney  General 
moving  the  “previous  question,”  and  at  a 
time  when,  by  your  ruling,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  have  been  admissible.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Had  he  done  so  then,  members  could  have 
voted  upon  the  merits  of  the  amendment.  Now 
that  the  resolutions  are  passed,  that  privilege 
has  ceased.  After  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  management  of  the  public 
affairs  of  this  country,  which  have  existed  so 
long,  and  which,  I  may  say,  have  brought 


about  the  present  Coalition,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  alteration  and  some  amendment 
should  be  made.  We  could  not  longer  pro¬ 
ceed  amidst  the  conflicting  sentiments  which 
pervaded  this  House,  in  the  government  of  a 
people  whose  feelings  were  becoming  as  hos¬ 
tile  as  their  representatives  were  antagonistic. 
And  I  ask  what  other  solution  acceptable  to  the 
two  Canadas  was  to  be  had ;  what  better  scheme 
was  to  be  adopted  than  that  here  submitted  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  is  no  new  theory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ; 
it  is  a  plan  which,  during  the  short  time  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  I  have 
always  felt  disposed  to  support,  as  tending  to 
our  development  as  a  country,  and  our  inde¬ 
pendence  and  influence  as  a  people  ;  and  after 
the  declaration  we  made  by  our  votes  a  few 
minutes  ago,  namely,  that  these  resolutions 
should  be  adopted — after  hearing  too  from 
members  of  the  Government  that  they  are 
not  now  prepared  to  submit  to  any  alterations, 
and  finding  that  the  effect  of  not  passing  this 
Address,  founded  upon  them,  would  virtually 
be  to  throw  us  back  into  the  state  of  political 
chaos  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  I 
find  another  reason  why  I  cannot  support 
this  or  any  other  amendment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Looking  at  the  matter  apart  from  these  amend¬ 
ments,  I  am,  with  a  reference  to  the  past 
and  a  regard  for  the  future,  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  this  question  in  a  military  as  well  as  in 
a  political  and  national  point  of  view,  and  can¬ 
not  but  deem  its  consideration  in  this  respect 
a  necessity — placed  as  we  are  on  the  borders 
of  a  nation  whose  citizens  are  versed  in  the 
use  of  the  arms  with  which  their  legions  are 
now  dealing  death  in  the  field — isolated  as 
we  are  from  the  nation  to  which  we  owe  our 
allegiance  and  which  guards  our  rights,  but 
whose  acts  might  occasion  our  invasion,  and 
subject  as  our  territory  is  to  be  the  battle¬ 
ground  in  the  event  of  a  difficulty  between 
England  and  the  States — it  behoves  us  to 
combine  our  individual  strength,  give  weight 
and  concentration  to  our  isolated  influences, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  join  effectively  with  the 
Mother  Country  and  repel  with  vigor  any 
acts  of  hostility  that  might  be  taken  against 
us.  It  is  not  by  the  continuation  of  things  as 
they  were,  or  by  the  renewal  of  the  conflicting 
feelings  which  have  existed  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  that  we  are  to  add  strength 
to  our  arms  or  lustre  to  our  name  ;  it  is  not 
thus  we  are  to  develope  our  resources  and  give 
us  the  revenues  requisite  for  our  defence  ;  it 
is  not  thus  we  are  to  become  a  people  capable 
of  self-government  and  self-defence,  should 
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England  ever  leave  us  to  our  own  resources, 
and  sever  us  from  her  list  of  colonies  ;  but  by 
the  cementing  of  our  local  relations,  by  the 
concentration  with  us,  under  one  government, 
of  the  vast  territories  of  the  North-West  and 
the  peopled  provinces  of  the  east,  with  one 
community  of  interest  and  one  object  of 
design,  we  will  be  enabled  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  in  which  we  could  maintain  our 
independence  of  a  foreign  power,  perpetuate 
our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  pre¬ 
serve  our  allegiance  to  its  Sovereign;  and 
should  the  time  come  when  a  severance  of 
these  relations  should  be  requisite,  the  British 
people  of  America  will  not  be  a  crippled  chain 
of  powerless  and  defenceless  colonies,  but  a 
vast  nation,  with  its  sturdy  farmers  tilling  the 
soil  of  the  vast  west,  and  its  daring  seamen 
gathering  the  wealth  of  its  seaboard  fisheries 
in  the  east,  the  one  ready  to  defend  our 
hearths  at  home,  while  the  other  protects  our 
rights  at  sea,  and  both  ever  willing  and  able 
to  stand  by  England  in  her  hour  of  trouble 
and  in  her  work  of  good.  (Cheers.)  I  feel 
that  now  is  the  time  for  taking  such  steps  if 
ever  they  are  to  be  taken.  If  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  when  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  hostility  existing  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  cement  their  friendships 
— if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
prudent  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  a  union 
with  the  other  provinces,  and  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  defence,  it  is  the  present,  and 
I  speak,  I  think,  the  sentiments  of  all  Upper 
Canada,  certainly  of  all  that  section  of  it 
where  I  reside,  whom  I  say  that  there  is  but 
one  feeling  there  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  it  is  favorable  to  this  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment,  favorable  to  this  plan  for  the  union  of 
the  provinces.  (Hear,  hear.)  Besides,  Mr. 
Speaker,  though  some  of  the  details  are  ob¬ 
jectionable,  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the  loss 
of  the  principle  which  is  admitted  in  these 
resolutions,  which  is  one  that  gives  to  Upper 
Canada  what  she  has  demanded  for  years, 
and  gives  it  whether  the  other  provinces 
accede  to  Jt  or  not ;  it  is  the  recognition  by 
Lower  Canada  of  Upper  Canada’s  rights  to 
an  increased  representation ;  it  is  the  ac¬ 
ceding  of  that  which  Lower  Canada  has 
ever  heretofore  refused  to  grant,  and  I 
cannot,  in  cavelling  at  these  details,  which 
may  hereafter  be  modified,  jeopardise  the 
attainment  of  the  greater  object  and  sacri¬ 
fice  that  which  is  hero  insured  to  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Again,  notwithstanding  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Has¬ 
tings,  that  this  measure  seals  up  the  North- 


West,  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  add.s 
to  the  prospect  of  opening  up  that  vast  terri¬ 
tory.  Before  long  we  shall  see  population 
extending  over  these  vast  plains,  across  the 
basin  of  the  Winnepeg  and  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  thence  to  Vancouver,  and 
all  the  sooner  if  this  measure  be  adopted, 
supplying  as  it  will  a  government  for  the 
encouragement  of  its  settlement  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  settlers ;  for  the  country  is  as 
fertile  and  productive  as  our  own  province, 
and  its  domain  as  wide.  To  the  north-west 
there  lies  beneath  British  sway,  but  as  yet  all 
unreclaimed,  a  vast  and  varied  territory,  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  which  no 
man  can  estimate,  and  the  future  products  of 
which  none  can  conceive — a  territory  offering 
the  emigrant  the  choice  of  its  fertile  plains, 
and  the  miner  the  wealth  of  its  hidden  riches. 
Here,  then,  is  the  policy  which  tends  to  the 
settlement  of  this  vast  territory,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  immense  resources,  the  opening 
up  of  its  inexhaustible  mines,  and  with  it  the 
creation  of  a  new  people,  the  establishment  of 
increased  revenues,  and  the  extension  of 
British  influences  and  British  power  on  this 
continent.  And  while  developing  our  re¬ 
sources  in  the  west,  it  gives  an  additional 
outlet  for  the  products  of  that  living  mine  of 
teeming  wealth  in  the  east— our  fisheries — 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  which  is 
as  necessary  as  their  wealth  to  us  is  inestim¬ 
able.  (Hear,  hear.)  Believing,  too,  that 
this  scheme  will  tend  alike  to  our  internal 
reform  and  improvement  as  Canadians,  and 
the  quieting  of  our  political  hostilities;  that  it 
will  give  us  a  larger  field  for  our  labors  and 
an  additional  market  for  our  products ;  that 
the  connections  in  trade  which  it  will  procure 
will  effect  for  us  enhanced  revenues  and  in¬ 
creased  commerce,  I,  as  a  Canadian,  am 
willing  to  adopt  it  even  in  this  local  and  selfish 
sense ;  but  I  also  see  in  it  a  broader  policy 
with  a  wider  field  open  for  our  energies  and 
our  capital — it  is  the  first  step  towards  es¬ 
tablishing  on  British  territory  a  highway 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  thus 
procuring  for  us  the  carrying  trade  of  Asia 
and  the  East  with  all  the  enriching  revenues 
which  it  will  insure  and  the  labor  it  will 
employ.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
policy  of  a  great  colonial  combination,  effec¬ 
tive  alike  in  civil  pursuits  and  military  de¬ 
fence,  adding  strength  to  the  Empire  and  in¬ 
fluencing  the  destinies  of  this  great  continent. 
For  these  reasons  I  voted  against  the  last 
amendment,  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  against  this  one  also.  (Hear.) 
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The  House  then  divided  on  Hon.  Mr. 
Holton’s  amendment,  which  wa3  nega¬ 
tived  on  the  following  division  : — 

Yeas. —  Messieurs  Biggar,  Bourassa,  Cameron 
(North  Ontario),  Caron,  Cornellier,  Coupal,  De 
Boucherville,  Dorion  (Drummond  and  Artha- 
baska),  Dorion  (Hochelaga),  Dufresne  (Iberville), 
Fortier,  Gaudet,  Geoffrion,  Gibbs,  Holton,  Houde, 
Huntington,  Labrecke-Viger,  Laframboise,  La- 
joie,  Macdonald  (Cornwall),  Macdonald  (Toronto 
"West),  Morrison,  O’Halloran,  Piquet,  Perrault, 
Rymal,  Scatcherd,  Thibaudeau,  Tremblay,  and 
Wallbridge  (North  Hastings). — 31. 

Nays. —  Messieurs  Abbott,  Alleyn,  Archam- 
beault,  Ault,  Beaubien,  Bellerose,  Blanchet,  Bow¬ 
man,  Bown,  Brousseau,  Brown,  Burwell,  Carling, 
Atty.  Gen.  Cartier,  Cartwright,  Cauchon,  Chapais, 
Cockburn,  Cowan,  Currier,  Denis,  De  Niverville, 
Dickson,  Duckett,  Dufresne  (Montcalm),  Duns- 
ford,  Evanturel,  Ferguson  (Frontenac),  Galt, 
Gaucher,  Harwood,  Haultain,  Higginson,  How¬ 
land,  Jackson,  Jones  (South  Leeds),  Knight, 
Langevin,  Le  Boutillier,  Atty.  Gen.  Macdonald, 
MacFarlane,  Mackenzie  (Lambton),  Mackenzie 
(North  Oxford),  Magill,  McConkey,  McDougall, 
McGee,  McIntyre,  McKellar,  Morris,  Parker, 
Pinsonneault,  Pope,  Poulin,  Poupore,  Powell, 
Raymond,  Rdmillard,  Robitaille,  Rose,  Ross 
(Champlain),  Ross  (Dundas),  Ross  (Prince  Ed¬ 
ward),  Scoble,  Shanly,  Smith  (East  Durham), 
Smith  (Toronto  East),  Somerville,  Stirton,  Street, 
Sylvain,  Thompson,  Walsh,  Webb,  Wells,  White, 
Willson,  Wood,  and  Wright  (East  York). — 79. 

Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD— I  rise,  sir, 
to  propose  another  amendment.  (Signs  of 
impatience.)  I  assure  the  House  that  I  never 
knew  a  measure  of  anything  like  this  import¬ 
ance  go  through  with  so  few  attempts  to 
amend  it.  Nor  do  I  rise  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  putting  my  amendment  on  record,  for  I 
do  feel  that  the  views  I  am  about  to  express, 
and  which  I  have  ever  held  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  House,  may  not  commend 
themselves  to  any  considerable  number  of 
hon.  members.  I  have  no  desire  that  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of 
Upper  Canada  shall  be  abridged,  nor  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  denomi¬ 
nation  shall  be  interfered  with  in  any  respect. 
But  I  wish  hon.  members  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  experience  we  have  had  in  this 
country — not  to  allude  to  that  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  proves  that  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  legislate  on  -ay 
given  matter  has  always  led  to  grave  con¬ 
sequences.  I  need  only  mention  the  Clergy 
Reserve  question.  This,  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected,  was  forbidden  to  be  legislated  upon 
by  the  Union  Act;  yet  it  was  the  cause  of 
fierce  strife  and  legislation  for  many  years. 
130 


The  original  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibited  the  question  of  slavery 
from  being  interfered  with  by  Congress;  yet 
an  agitation  for  its  suppression  was  early 
commenced,  and  has  at  last  terminated 
in  civil  war.  (Hear.)  The  agitation  of 
the  Clergy  Reserve  question  produced  a 
rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  I  say,  sir,  that 
by  making  a  constitutional  restriction  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  schools  of  the  minority,  we  are 
sowing  the  seeds  from  which  will  in  the  end 
arise  a  serious  conflict,  unless  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  be  amended.  The  minority  will  be  quite 
safe  on  a  question  relating  to  their  faith  and 
their  education  in  a  colony  under  the  sway 
of  the  British  Crown  ;  but  if  you  expressly 
withdraw  that  question  from  the  control  of 
the  majority,  the  rights  of  the  minority  will 
not  be  safe  in  either  section  of  the  province, 
if  you  distrust  the  action  of  the  majority. 
It  is  our  duty,  sir,  to  see  that  a  question 
which  affects  us  so  dearly  as  the  education 
of  our  children — a  question  which  has  before 
now  created  no  little  excitement  in  Upper 
Canada — shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
management  of  the  Local  Legislature.  We 
ought  not  to  deprive  them  of  a  power  which 
they  will  want  to  exercise,  just  because  they 
are  deprived  of  it,  and  provoke  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  alter  the  system.  You  may  rely 
upon  it  other  religious  bodies  will  be  sure 
to  protest  against  any  particular  creed  having 
special  rights,  or  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
certain  privileges,  whatever  they  may  be.  I 
should  be  astonished  if  any  one  in  this  House 
would  say,  either  to  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  min¬ 
ority  in  Upper  Canada — “You  are  not  to  trust 
to  the  justice  of  the  majority.”  Have  they 
ever  known  a  country  where  the  majority 
did  not  control  affairs,  and  where  the  minority 
had  not  to  submit  ?  Does  not  the  majority 
rule  and  the  minority  submit  in  England 
and  in  France  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
state  where  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
minority  is  safe  against  undue  encroachment 
on  its  rights,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  to  the 
sense  of  justice  of  the  majority  in  Upper 
Canada  to  preserve  the  religious  and  edu¬ 
cational  liberties  of  the  Roman  ^Catholics 
of  Upper  Canada.  I  am  now  getting  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years,  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  put  my  opinions  on  record,  be¬ 
cause  before  long  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  saying,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  that  I  protested  against  resolu¬ 
tions  intended  to  prevent  the  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
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of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  them.  My 
amendment  is  : — 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
original  motion  : — “  And  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  said  Committee  to  consider  whether  any 
constitutional  restriction  which  shall  exclude 
from  the  Local  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  the 
entire  control  and  direction  of  education,  subject 
only  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  General 
Parliament,  is  not  calculated  to  create  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction,  and  tend  to  foster  and  create 
jealousy  aud  strife  between  the  various  religious 
oodies  in  that  section  of  the  province.’’ 

If  hou.  gentlemen  think  they  are  going 
to  silence  the  bitter  feelings  which  have  beeD 
engendered  in  Upper  Canada  in  conseO|uence 
of  tlie  attempt  to  make  permanent  u  certain 
system  of  education  they  are  much  mistaken; 
aud  I  desire  to  have  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  this  House  on  the 
subject,  whether  thry  think  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  proposed  Constitution  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  is  calculated  to  bring  about  harmony, 
and  whether  it  is  not  better  to  let  the 
Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  Lower  Canada  protect  themselves,  or 
rati  er  trust  for  protection  to  the  sense  of 
justice  of  their  follow-subjects.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  A.  MACKENZIE  — Sir,  having 
already  voted  for  the  whole  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  scheme,  I  cannot  have 
auy  hesitation  in  voting  against  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  in  doing  so  I  desire  to  explain  my 
position.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  hon.  mem- 
be  for  Cornwall  (Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald) 
had  shown  the  same  zeal  against  the  separate 
school  system  when  he  had  the  power  to 
prevent  legislation  on  that  subject,  he  would 
hare  saved  himself  and  the  party  which 
kept  him  in  power  some  trouble.  It  seems 
curious  that  he  who  was  so  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  separate  school  system  then  should 
now  be  anxious  in  quite  another  direc¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  can  ooly  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  party  strife,  to  put 
as  many  of  us  Upper  Canadians  as  he  can 
in  a  false  position  ;  but  I  ean  only  tell 
him  that  I,  having  struggled  as  much 
as  any  one  to  prevent  legislation  tend¬ 
ing  to  break  up  our  oommon  sohool  system, 
aad  having  found  my  efforts  utterly  in¬ 
effectual,  do  not  see  that  our  position 
would  be  any  worse  if  the  resolutions 
are  carried  into  law.  (Hear  )  I  formerly 
stated  that  I  thought  the  separate  school 
system  would  qot  prove  very  disastrous  if  it 
went  no  further.  I  do  not  now  think  they 


will  do  much  harm,  if  they  remain  in  the 
same  position  as  at  present,  and  therefore, 
though  I  am  against  the  separate  school 
system,  I  am  willing  to  accept  this  Con¬ 
federation,  even  though  it  perpetuates  a 
small  number  of  separate  schools.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Under  the  present  legislative  union 
we  are  powerless  in  any  movement  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  separate  system ;  it  is  even 
very  doubtful  if  we  could  resist  the  demands 
for  it«  extension.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  will 
not  be  in  any  worse  position  under  the  new 
system,  and  in  oDe  respect  we  will  have  a 
decided  advantage,  in  that  no  further  change 
can  be  made  by  the  separate  school  advocates. 
We  will  thus  substitute  certainty  for  uncer¬ 
tainty.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  honorable 
member  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
for  any  purpose  to  move  this  resolution. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald’s  amendment 
was  then  negatived  on  the  following  divi¬ 
sion  : — 

Yeas — Messieurs  Biggar,  Burwell,  Macdonald 
(Cornwall),  Macdonald  (Toronto  West),  Ross 
(Prince  Edward).  Rymal,  Scatcherd,  and  Wall- 
bridge  (North  Hastings). — 8. 

Nays — Messienrs  Abbott,  Alleyn,  Archam- 
beault,  Ault,  Beaubien,  Bellerose,  Blanehet, 
Bourassa,  Bowman,  Bown,  Brousseau,  Brown, 
Cameron  (North  Ontario),  Carling,  Caron,  At¬ 
torney  General  Cartier,  Cartwright,  Cauchon, 
Chapais,  Cockburn,  Cornellier,  Coupal,  Cowan, 
Currier,  De  Boucherville,  Denis,  De  Niverville, 
Dickson,  Dorion  (Drummond  and  Arthabasbai, 
Dorion  (Hochelaga),  Duckett,  Dufresne  (Iber¬ 
ville),  Dufresne  (Montcalm),  Dunsford,  Evanturel, 
Ferguson  (Frontenac),  Fortier,  Galt,  Gaucher, 
Gaudet,  Geoffrion,  Gibbs,  Harwood,  Haultain, 
Higginson,  Holton,  Houde,  Howland,  Jones 
(South  Leeds),  Knight,  Labrecbe-Viger,  Lafram- 
boise,  Lajcie,  Langevin,  Le  Boutillier,  Atty.  Gen. 
Macdonald,  Mackenzie  (Lambton),  Mackenzie 
(North  Oxford),  Magill,  McConkey,  McDougall, 
McGee,  McGiverin,  McIntyre,  McKellar,  Morris, 
Morrison,  P&quet,  Parker,  Perrault,  Pinson- 
neault,  Poulin,  Poupore,  Powell,  Raymond, 
Rdmillard,  Robitaille,  Rose,  Ross  (Champlain), 
Ross  (Dnndas),  Scoble,  Shanly,  Smith  (East 
Durham),  Smith  (Toronto  East),  Somerville, 
Stirton,  Svlvain,  Thompson,  Tremblay,  Walsh, 
Webb,  Wells,  White,  Willson,  and  Wood.— 95. 

Mr.  Bourassa  theD  moved  in  amend¬ 
ment  ; — 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
original  motion  - “  And  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  said  Committee  to  provide  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  of  Upper  Canada  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Protestant  minority  of 
Lower  Canada,  under  the  local  governments  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America.” 
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This  was  negatived  on  the  following  divi  ■ 
sion  : — 

Yeas. — Messieurs  Bourassa,  Caron,  Coupal, 
Dorion  (Drummond  and  Arthabaska),  Dorion 
(Hochela°;a),  Dufresne  (Iberville),  Fortier,  Geof- 
frion,  Holton,  Houde,  Labreche-Viger,  Lafram- 
boise,  Lajoie,  Macdonald  (Cornwall), O’Halloran, 
Piquet,  Perrault,  Pinsonneault,  Rymal,  and  Syl- 
vain. — 20, 

Nats.— Messieurs  Abnott,  Alleyn,  Archam- 
beault,  Ault,  Beaubien,  Bellerose,  Biggar,  Blan- 
chet,  Bowman,  Bown,  Brousseau,  Brown,  Burwell 
Cameron  (North  Ontario),  Carling,  Atty.  Glen! 
Cartier,  Cartwright,  Cauchon,  Chapais,  Cockbum, 
Comellier,  Cowan,  Currier,  De  Boucherville, 
Denis,  De  Niverville,  Dickson,  Duckett,  Dufresne 
(Montcalm),  Dunsford,  Evanturel,  Ferguson 
(Frontenac),  Ferguson  (South  Simcoe),  Galt, 
Gaucher,  Gaudet,  Gibbs.  Harwood,  Haultain, 
Higginson,  Howland,  Jones  (South  Leeds), 
Knight,  Langevin,  Le  Boutillier,  Atty.  Gen.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Macdonald  (Toionto  West),  Mackenzie 
(Lambton),  Mackenzie  (North  Oxford),  Magill, 
McConkey,  McDougall,  McGee,  McGiverin,  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  McKellar,  Morris,  Morrison,  Parker,  Pou¬ 
lin,  Poupore,  Powell,  Raymond,  R6millard,  Ro- 
bitaille,  Rose,  Ross  (Champlain),  Ross  (Duudas), 
R  ^ss  (Prince  Edward),  Scatcherd,  Scoble,  Shanly, 
Smith  (East  Durham),  Smith  (Toronto  East), 
Somerville,  Stirton,  Thompson,  Tremblay,  Wall- 
bridge  (North  Hastings),  Walsh,  Wells,  Wliite, 
Willson,  Wood,  and  Wright  (East  York). — 85. 

The  main  motion  was  then  agreed  to  on  a 
division,  and  a  select  committee  appointed 
accordingly. 

Hon,  Atty.  General  Macdonald,  from 
the  said  committee,  reported  the  draft  of  an 
Address,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

TO  THE  queen’s  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Most  Gracious  Soverbigk, 

We,  Your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Commons  of  Canada,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  humbly  approach  Your  Majesty  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  that  Your  Majesty  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uniting  the  Colonies  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  one  Government,  with 
provisions  based  on  the  accompanying  resolutions, 
which  weie  adopted  at  a  Conference  of  Delegates 
from  the  said  Colonies,  held  at  the  city  of  Quebec, 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  1864.  All  which  we, 
the  Commons  of  Canada,  humbly  pray  Your 
Majesty  to  take  into  Your  gracious  and  favorable 
consideration. 

1.  The  best  interests  and  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  British  North  America  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  Federal  Union  under  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  provided  such  union  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  on  principles  just  to  the  several  Provinces. 


2.  In  the  Federation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  the  system  of  Government 
best  adapted  under  existing  circumstances  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  diversified  interests  of  the  several  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  secure  efficiency,  harmony  and  per¬ 
manency  in  the  working  cf  the  Union,  would  be 
a  General  Government  charged  with  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
Local  Governments  for  each  of  the  Canadas,  and 
for  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  charged  with  the 
control  of  local  matters  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions, — provision  being  made  for  the  admission 
into  the  Union,  on  equitable  terms,  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  North-West  Territory,  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver. 

3.  In  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  General 
Government,  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  these  Provinces,  desire  to  follow 
the  model  of  the  British  Constitution,  so  far  as 
our  circumstances  will  permit. 

4.  The  Executive  Authority  or  Government 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  be 
administered  according  to  the  well-understood 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  the 
Soveieign  personally,  or  by  the  Representative  of 
the  Sovereign  duly  authorized. 

5.  The  Sovereign  or  Representative  of  the 
Sovereign  shall  be  Commander-iu-Chief  of  the 
Land  and  Naval  Militia  Forces. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  General  Legislature  or 
Parliament  for  the  Federated  Provinces,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of 
Commons. 

7.  For  the  purpose  ol  forming  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Federated  Provinces  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  consisting  of  three  divisions  :  1st, 
Upper  Canada;  2nd,  Lower  Canada;  3rd,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island ;  each  division  with  an  equal  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  I  egislative  Council. 

8.  Upper  Canada  shall  be  represented  in  the 
Legislative  Council  by  24  members,  Lower  Cana¬ 
da  by  24  members,  and  the  three  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  by  24  members,  of  which  Nova  Scotia 
shall  have  10,  New  Brunswick  10,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  4  members. 

9.  The  Colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  enter  the  proposed  Union  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  four  mem¬ 
bers. 

10.  The  North-West  Territory,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Vancouver  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Federated  Provinces  shall  deem 
equitable,  and  as  shall  receive  the  assent  cf  Her 
Majesty ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Province  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia  or  Vancouver,  as  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Legislature  of  such  Province. 

11.  The  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  General  Government,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  life;  if  any  Legislative  Councillor 
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shall,  for  two  consecutive  sessions  of  Parliament, 
fail  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  said  Council,  his 
seat  shall  thereby  become  vacant. 

12.  The  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  be  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  possess 
a  continuous  real  property  qualification  of  four 
thousand  dollars  over  and  above  all  incumbrances, 
and  shall  be  and  continue  worth  that  sum  over 
and  above  their  debts  and  liabilities  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  property  may  be  either  real  or  personal. 

13.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  Legislative  Councillor,  the  same 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council. 

14.  The  first  selection  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  shall  be  made,  except  as  re¬ 
gards  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  various  Provinces  so  far  as  a 
sufficient  number  be  found  qualified  and  willing 
to  serve  j  such  Members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  at  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Executive  Government,  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  respective  Local  Governments,  and  in  such 
nomination  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  claims 
of  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
opposition  in  each  Province,  so  that  all  political 
parties  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  fairly  repre¬ 
sented. 

15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council 
(unless  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament)  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  pleasure,  and  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  a  casting  vote  on  an  equality  of  votes. 

16.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cillors  representing  Lower  Canada  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  General  Legislature  shall  be 
appointed  to  represent  one  of  the  twenty-four 
Electoral  Divisions  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  of 
Chapter  fiist  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  such  Councillor  shall  reside  or  possess 
his  qualification  in  the  Division  he  is  appointed 
to  represent. 

17.  The  basis  of  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  be  Population,  as  determined 
by  the  Official  Census  every  ten  years ;  and  the 
number  cf  Members  at  first  shall  be  194,  distribu¬ 
ted  as  follows : 


Upper  Canada . 82 

Lower  Canada . 65 

Nova  Scotia. .  19 

New  Brunswick .  15 

Newfoundland .  8 

Prince  Edward  Island .  5 


18.  Until  the  Official  Census  of  1871  has  been 
made  up,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  number 
of  Representatives  from  the  several  sections. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
Census  of  1871,  and  immediately  after  every  de¬ 
cennial  census  thereafter,  the  Representation  from 
each  section  in  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
readjusted  on  the  basis  of  Population. 

20.  1  or  the  purpose  of  such  readjustments, 


Lower  Canada  shall  always  be  assigned  sixty-five 
Members,  and  each  of  the  other  sections  shall, 
at  each  readjustment,  receive,  for  the  ten  years 
then  next  succeeding,  the  number  of  Members 
to  which  it  will  be  entitled  on  the  same  ratio  of 
Representation  to  Population  as  Lower  Canada 
will  enjoy  according  to  the  Census  last  taken,  by 
having  sixty-five  Members . 

21.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  number 
of  Members  returned  by  any  section,  unless  its 
population  shall  have  decreased,  relatively  to  the 
population  of  the  whole  Union,  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  centum. 

22.  In  computing  at  each  decennial  period  the 
number  of  Members  to  which  each  section  is  en¬ 
titled,  no  fractional  parts  shall  be  considered, 
unless  when  exceeding  one-half  the  number  en¬ 
titling  to  a  Member,  in  which  case  a  Member 
shall  be  given  for  each  such  fractional  pait. 

23.  The  Legislature  of  each  Province  shall 
divide  such  Province  into  the  proper  number  of 
constituencies,  and  define  the  boundaries  of  each 
of  them. 

24.  The  Local  Legislature  of  each  Province 
may,  from  time  to  time,  alter  the  Electoral  Dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  purposes  of  Representation  in  such 
Local  Legislature,  and  distribute  the  Represent¬ 
atives  to  which  the  Province  is  entitled  in  such 
Local  Legislature,  in  any  manner  such  Legisla¬ 
ture  may  see  fit. 

25.  The  number  of  Members  may  at  any  time 
be  increased  by  the  General  Parliament, — regard 
being  had  to  the  proportionate  rights  then  ex¬ 
isting. 

26.  Until  provisions  are  made  by  the  General 
Parliament,  all  the  laws  which,  at  the  date  of 
the  Proclamation  constituting  the  Union,  are  in 
force  in  the  Provinces  respectively,  relating  to 
the  qualification  and  disqualification  of  any  per¬ 
son  to  be  elected,  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  said  Provinces  respective¬ 
ly,  and  relating  to  the  qualification  or  disqualifi¬ 
cation  of  voters,  and  to  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
voters,  and  to  Returning  Officers  and  their  pow¬ 
ers  and  duties,  and  relating  to  the  proceedings 
at  Elections,  and  to  the  period  during  which 
such  elections  may  be  continued, — and  relating 
to  the  Trial  of  Controverted  Elections,  aud  the 
proceedings  incident  thereto,— and  relating  to  the 
vacating  of  seats  of  Members,  and  to  the  issuioo- 
and  execution  of  new  Writs,  in  case  of  any  seat 
being  vacated  otherwise  than  by  a  dissolution  — 
shall  respectively  apply  to  elections  of  Members 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  places 
situate  in  those  Provinces  respectively. 

27.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall  continue 
for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer ;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  be  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved 
by  the  Governor. 

28.  There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the  General 
l  arliament  once,  at  least,  in  every  year,  so  that  a 
period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall  not  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  last  sitting  of  the  General 
Parliament  in  one  Session,  and  the  first  sitting 
thereof  in  the  next  Session. 
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29.  The  General  Parliament  shall  have  power 
to  make  Laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good 
government  of  the  Federated  Provinces  (saving 
the  Sovereignty  of  England),  and  especially  laws 
respecting  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property. 

2.  The  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

3.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  Duties  of 

Customs  on  Imports  and  Exports, — 
except  on  Exports  of  Timber,  Logs, 
Masts,  Spars,  Deals  and  Sawn  Lum¬ 
ber  from  New  Brunswick,  and  of  Coal  ' 
and  other  Minerals  from  Nova  Scotia. 

4.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  Excise 

Duties. 

5.  The  raising  of  money  by  all  or  any  other 

modes  or  systems  of  Taxation. 

6.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  Public 

Credit. 

7.  Postal  Service. 

*  8.  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Railways, 
Canals  and  other  works,  connecting 
any  two  or  more  of  the  Provinces 
together,  or  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  Province. 

9.  Lines  of  Steamships  between  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Provinces  and  other  Countries. 

10.  Telegraph  Communication  and  the  Incor¬ 

poration  of  Telegraph  Companies. 

11.  All  such  works  as  shall,  although  lying 

wholly  within  any  Province,  be  spe¬ 
cially  declared  by  the  Acts  authoriz¬ 
ing  them  to  be  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage. 

12.  The  Census. 

13  Militia — Military  and  Naval  Service  and 
Defence. 

14.  Beacons,  Buoys  and  Light  Houses. 

15.  Navigation  and  Shipping. 

16.  Quarantine. 

17.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

18.  Ferries  between  any  Provinces  and  a  For¬ 

eign  country,  or  between  any  two 
Provinces. 

19.  Currency  and  Coinage. 

20.  Banking — Incorporation  of  Banks,  and 

the  issue  of  Paper  Money . 

21.  Savings  Banks. 

22.  Weights  and  Measures. 

23.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

24.  Interest. 

25.  Legal  Tender. 

26.  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. 

27.  Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 

28.  Copy  Rights. 

29.  Indians  and  Lands  reserved  for  the  In¬ 

dians. 

30.  Naturalization  an<^  Aliens. 

31.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

32.  The  Criminal  Law,  excepting  the  Consti¬ 

tution  of  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  including  the  procedure  in 
Criminal  matters. 

33.  Rendering  uniform  all  or  any  of  the  laws 

relative  to  property  and  civil  rights 
in  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 


Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  rendering  uniform 
the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the 
Courts  in  these  Provinces  ;  but  any 
statute  for  this  purpose  shall  have  no 
force  or  authority  in  any  Province 
until  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature 
thereof. 

34.  The  establishment  of  a  General  Court  of 

Appeal  for  the  Federated  Provinces. 

35.  Immigration. 

36.  Agriculture. 

37.  And  generally  iespecting  all  matters  of  a 

general  character,  not  specially  and 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  Local 
Governments  and  Legislatures. 

30.  The  General  Government  and  Parliament 
shall  have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for 
performing  the  obligations  of  the  Federated 
Provinces,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  to 
foreign  countries,  arising  under  Treatiesbetween 
Great  Britain  and  such  countries. 

31.  The  General  Parliament  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  establish  additional  Courts,  and  the 
General  Government  may  appoint  Judges  and 
officers  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  appear 
necessary  or  for  the  public  advantage,  in  order  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  Parliament. 

32.  All  Courts,  Judges,  and  officers  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Provinces  shall  aid,  assist  and  obey  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and 
powers,  and  for  such  purposes  shall  be  held  to  be 
Courts,  Judges  and  officers  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

33.  The  General  Government  shall  appoint 
and  pay  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  each 
Province,  and  of  the  County  Courts  in  Upper 
Canaia,  and  Parliament  shall  fix  their  salaries. 

34.  Until  the  consolidation  of  the  Laws  of 
Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Judges  of  these  Provinces,  appointed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  shall  be  selected  from  their 
respective  Bars. 

35.  The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  shall  be  selected  from  the  Bar  of  Lower 
Canada. 

36.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
now  receiving  salaries,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government. 

37.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and 
shall  be  removable  only  on  the  Address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

38.  For  each  of  the  Provinces  there  shall  be 
an  Executive  Officer,  styled  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  undei  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Federated  Provinces,  during  pleasure :  such 
pleasure  not  to  be  exercised  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  five  years,  except  for  cause :  such 
cause  to  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  immediately  after  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  pleasure  as  aforesaid,  and  also  by 
Message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  within 
the  first  week  of  the  first  session  afterwards. 
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including  also  the  procedure  in  civil 
matters. 

18.  And  generally  all  matters  of  a  private  or 
local  nature,  not  assigned  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Parliament. 

44.  The  power  of  respiting,  reprieving,  and 
pardoning  prisoners  convicted  of  crimes,  and  of 
commuting  and  remitting  of  sentences  in  whole 
or  in  part,  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  Crown, 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  each  Province  in  Council,  subject  to  any 
instructions  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  receive 
from  the  General  Government,  and  subject  to 
any  provisions  that  may  be  made  in  this  behalf 
by  the  General  Parliament. 

45.  In  regard  ti  all  subjects  over  which  juris¬ 
diction  belongs  to  both  the  General  and  Local 
Legislatures,  the  laws  of  the  General  Parliament 
shall  control  and  supersede  those  made  by  the 
Local  Legislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  so 
far  as  they  are  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
the  former. 

46.  Both  the  English  and  French  languages 
may  be  employed  in  the  General  Parliament  and 
in  its  proceedings,  and  in  the  Local  Legislature 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  also  in  the  Federal  Courts 
and  in  the  Courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

47.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to  the 
General  or  Local  Governments  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation. 

48.  All  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
Public  Revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  Tax  or 
Impost,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

49.  The  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  As- 


39.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  each  Pro¬ 
vince  shall  be  paid  by  the  General  Government. 

40.  In  undertaking  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governors,  the  Conference  does  not 
desire  to  prejudice  the  claim  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  upon  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
amount  now  paid  for  the  salary  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  thereof. 

41.  The  Local  Government  and  Legislature  of 
each  Province  shall  be  constructed  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  existing  Legislature  of  each  such  Pro¬ 
vince  shall  provide. 

42.  The  Local  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
alter  or  amend  their  Constitution  from  time  to 
time. 

43.  The  Local  Legislatures  shall  have  power 
to  make  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Direct  taxation,  and  in  New  Brunswick 

the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  export 
of  Timber,  Logs,  Masts,  Spars,  Deals 
and  Sawn  Lumber;  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  of  Coals  and  other  Minerals. 

2.  Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the 

Province. 

3.  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  local 

offices,  and  the  appointment  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  local  officers. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Immigration. 

6.  Education;  saving  the  rights  and  privi¬ 

leges  which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
minority  in  both  Canadas  may  possess 
as  to  their  denominational  schools,  at 
the  time  when  the  union  goes  into 
operation. 

7.  The  sale  and  management  of  Public  Lauds, 

excepting  lands  belonging  to  the 
General  Government. 

8*  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

9.  The  establishment,  maintenance  and 
management  of  Penitentiaries,  and 
Public  and  Reformatory  Prisons. 

10.  The  establishment,  maintenance  and 

management  of  Hospitals,  Asylums, 
Charities  and  Eleemosynary  Institu¬ 
tions. 

11.  Municipal  Institutions. 

12.  Shop,  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer  and 

other  Licenses. 

13.  Local  Works. 

14.  The  incorporation  of  Private  or  Local 

Companies,  except  such  as  relate  to 
matters  assigned  to  the  General  Par¬ 
liament. 

16.  Property  and  Civil  Rights,  excepting  those 
portions  thereof  assigned  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Parliament. 

16.  Inflicting  punishment  by  fine,  penalties, 

imprisonment  or  otherwise,  for  the 
breach  of  laws  passed  in  relation  to 
any  subject  within  their  jurisdiction. 

17.  The  Administration  of  Justice,  including 

the  constitution,  maintenance  and 
organization  of  the  Courts,  both  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  jurisdiction,  and 


sembly  shall  not  originate  or  pass  any  Vote, 
Resolution,  Address  or  Bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  any  part  of  the  Public  Revenue,  or  of  any 
Tax  or  Impost  to  any  purpose,  not  first  recom¬ 
mended  by  Message  of  the  Governor  General  or 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
during  the  Session  in  which  such  Vote,  Resolu¬ 
tion,  Address  or  Bill  is  passed. 

50.  Any  Bill  of  the  General  Parliament  may 
be  reserved  in  the  usual  manner  for  Her  Majesty's 
assent,  and  any  Bill  of  the  Local  Legislatures 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Governor  General. 

51.  Any  Bill  passed  by  the  General  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  Her 
Majesty  within  two  years,  as  in  the  case  of  Bills 
passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  Provinces 
hitherto ;  and,  in  like  manner,  any  Bill  passed  by 
a  Local  Legislature  shall  be  subject  to  disallow¬ 
ance  by  the  Governor  General  within  one  year 
after  the  passing  thereof. 

52.  The  Seat  of  Government  of  the  Federated 
Provinces  shall  be  Ottawa,  subject  to  the 
Royal  Prerogative. 

53.  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Local  Governments,  the  Seat  of  the  Local 
Government  in  Upper  Canada  shall  be  Toronto  ; 
of  Lower  Canada,  Quebec ;  and  the  Seats  of  the 
Local  Governments  in  the  other  Provinces  shall 
be  as  at  present. 
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54.  All  Stocks,  Cash,  Bankers’  Balances  and 
Securities  for  money  belonging  to  each  Province 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  except  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  belong  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment. 

55.  Tt>e  following  Public  Works  and  Property 
of  each  Province  shall  belong  to  the  General 
Government,  to  wit : — 

1.  Canals. 

2.  Public  Harbours. 

3.  Light  Houses  and  Piers. 

4.  Steamboats,  Dredges  and  Public  Vessels. 

5.  River  and  Lake  Improvements. 

6.  Railway  and  Railway  Stocks,  Mortgages 

and  other  debts  due  by  Railway  Com- 
‘panies. 

7.  Military  Roads. 

8.  Custom  Houses,  Post  Offices  and  other 

Public  Buildings,  except  such  as  may 
be  set  aside  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  Local  Legis¬ 
latures  and  Governments. 

9.  Property  transferred  by  the  Imperial 

Government  and  known  as  Ordnance 
Property. 

10.  Armories,  Drill  Sheds,  Military  Clothing 

and  Munitions  of  War  j  and 

1 1 .  Lands  set  apart  for  public  purposes. 

56.  All  Lands,  Mines,  Minerals  and  Royalties 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  for  the 
use  of  such  Provinces,  shall  belong  to  the  Local 
Government  of  the  territory  in  which  the  same 
are  so  situate ;  subject  to  aoy  trusts  that  may 
exist  in  respect  to  any  of  such  lands  or  to  any 
interest  of  other  persons  in  respect  of  the  same. 

57.  All  sums  due  from  purchasers  or  lessees  of 
such  lands,  mines  or  minerals  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  shall  also  belong  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ments. 

58.  All  Assets  connected  with  such  portions  of 
the  Public  Debt  of  any  Province  as  are  assumed 
by  the  Local  Governments,  shall  also  belong  to 
those  Governments  respectively. 

59.  The  several  Provinces  shall  retain  all  other 
P  ublic  Property  therein,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  General  Government  to  assume  any  Lands  or 
Public  Property  required  for  Fortifications  or  the 
Defence  of  the  Country. 

60.  The  General  Government  shall  assume  all 
the  Debts  and  Liabilities  of  each  Province. 

61.  The  Debt  of  Canada,  not  specially  assumed 
by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively,  shall 
not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  $62,500,000  ; 
Nova  Scotia  shall  enter  the  Union  with  a  debt  not 
exceeding  $8,000,000  ;  and  New  Brunswick  with 
a  debt  not  exceeding  $7,000,000. 

62.  In  case  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  do 
not  incur  liabilities  beyond  those  for  which  their 
Governments  are  now  bound,  and  which  shall 
make  their  debts,  at  the  date  of  Union,  less  than 
$8,000,000  and  $7,000,000  respectively,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  not  so  incurred,  in  like  manner  as  is 
hereinafter  provided  for  Newfoundland  and  Prince 


Edward  Island ;  the  foregoing  resolution  being 
in  no  respect  intended  to  limit  the  powers  given 
to  the  respective  Governments  of  those  Pro¬ 
vinces  by  Legislative  authority,  but  only  to  limit 
the  maximum  amount  of  charge  to  be  assumed 
by  the  General  Government ;  provided  always, 
that  the  powers  so  conferred  by  the  respective 
Legislatures  shall  be  exercised  within  five  years 
from  this  date,  or  the  same  shall  then  elapse. 

63.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
not  having  incurred  debts  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  Provinces,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  by 
half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  the  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on 
the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of  their 
respective  debts  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and 
the  average  amount  of  indebtedness  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

64.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the 
General  Parliament  of  the  powers  of  taxation, 
an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  each  Province  shall  be 
made,  equal  to  eighty  cents  per  head  of  the  pop 
ulatiou,  as  established  by  the  Census  of  1861: 
the  population  of  Newfoundland  being  estimatea 
at  130,000.  Such  aid  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
of  all  future  demands  upon  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  for  local  purposes,  and  shall  be  paid  half- 
yearly  in  advance  to  each  Province. 

65.  The  position  of  New  Brunswick  being 
such  as  to  entail  large  immediate  charges  upon 
her  local  revenues,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years  from  the  time  when  the  Union 
takes  effect,  an  additional  allowance  of  $63  000 
per  annum  shall  be  made  to  that  Province.  But 
that  so  long  as  the  liability  of  that  Province  re¬ 
mains  under  $7,000,001',  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
interest  on  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  from 
the  $63,000. 

66.  In  consideration  of  the  surrender  to  the 
General  Government,  by  Newfoundland,  of  all  its 
rights  in  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  of  all  the  un¬ 
granted  and  unoccupied  Lands  of  the  Crown,  it 
is  agreed  that  the  sum  of  $150,000  shall  each 
year  be  paid  to  that  Province  by  semi-annual 
payments  ;  provided  that  that  Colony  shall  retain 
the  right  of  opening,  constructing  and  control¬ 
ling  roads  and  bridges  through  any  of  the  said 
lands,  subject  to  any  laws  which  the  General  Par¬ 
liament  may  pass  in  respect  of  the  same. 

67.  All  engagements  that  may,  before  the 
Union,  be  entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  shall  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  General  Government. 

68.  The  General  Government  shall  secure, 
without  delay,  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  from  Riviere  du  Loup,  through  New 
Brunswick,  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia. 

69.  The  communications  with  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Territory,  and  the  improvements  required 
for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Great 
West  with  the  seaboard,  are  regarded  by  this 
Conference  as  subjects  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Federated  Provinces,  and  shall  be  prose¬ 
cuted  at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  the  state 
of  the  finances  will  permit. 
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70.  The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and  Local 
Parliaments  shall  be  sought  for  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces,  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

71.  That  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  be  solicited 
to  determine  the  rank  and  name  of  the  Federated 
Provinces. 

72.  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  Dele¬ 
gates,  and  submitted  by  each  Delegation  to  its 
own  Government,  and  the  Chairman  is  author¬ 
ized  to  submit  a  copy  to  the  Governor  General 
for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

The  said  Address,  being  read  a  second  time, 
was  agreed  to  on  a  division. 

Hon.  Atty.  General  Macdonald  moved, 
that  the  said  Address  be  engrossed  ;  which 
was  agreed  to  on  a  division. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Atty.  General  Mac 
donald,  an  humble  Address  was  voted  to 
His  Excellency,  praying  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  transmit  the  foregoing  Address  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  \ 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Atty.  General  Mac-  I 
DONALD,  the  foregoing  Address  was  ordere  1 
to  be  engrossed. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  His  Excellency  by  the  whole  House. 

Ordered,  That  such  Members  of  the  Exe 
cutive  Council  as  are  Members  of  this  House, 
do  wait  upon  His  Excellency  to  know  what 
time  he  will  please  to  appoint  to  he  attended 
with  the  said  Address. 


Hon.  Atty.  General  Macdonald  then 
informed  the  House,  that  His  Excellency  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  House  with  its  Ad¬ 
dress,  to-morrow,  at  3.30  p.m. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

- o - 

Tuesdav,  March  1-1,  1865. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
the  House  attended  upon  His  Excellency 
with  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
subject  of  the  Union  of  the  British  North 
ikmerican  Provinces. 

And  being  returned,  Mr.  Speaker  re¬ 
ported  that  the  House  had  waited  on  His 
Excellency  with  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
on  the  subject  of  the  Union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  to  which  llis 
Excellency  had  been  pleased  to  make  the 
following  answer  :  — 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that,  you 
have  adopted  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  She  will  be  pleased  to  cause  a 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  Union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  transmitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  Queen. 
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